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Mr. Nourse 346, 353,356,357 

Mr. Pratt 350, 3.52. 353, 354. 3^6 

Mr. Pugh 338. 339, 340. 341, 343, 

347, 348, 352. 353, 355, 356. 357, 358 

Mr. Reid .^1,356 

Mr. Rusk 350. 351, 355, 356 

Mr.Seward, 344,350,351, 352,353,354,356 

M r. Shdell 358 

Mr. Stuart 332. 

a38, 339, 346, 350, 352, 353, 357 
Mr. Thomson, nf New Jersey.. .351, 35C 

Mr. ToomU 348, 349, 352, 353. 358 • 

Mr. Wilson 333, 

34J, 343, 35^]. 355. 357, 358 

Mr. Yulc€ 354 

remarks in th<* Iloust'oii ihe bill to reduce the 
duties on imports, by — 

M I . Boyc- 215. 

Mr. Colfax ^ 180^ 

Mr. Covode 263* 

Mr. Pe Witt 260- 

Mr. Euatia 2fcll- 

M t-. Garnott 27i8» 

.Mr. Horfon. 290' 

Mr. Kenuett. .-t 247* 

Mr. Letcher 188* 

Mr. Millfion 223 • 

Mr. Morrill 225- 

• M r. Smith, oT Virginia 275» 

Mr. Stanton 185* 

Mr. Taylor 251» 

Mr. Wakeman 327 

Tsylor, Miles, a Representative from Louisiana — 

I remarks on the laritf bill 251 

incidental remerkf;.. 190, 192 

; Telegraph to the Pacific^ remarks in the Senate on 
i the bill to expedite the construction of a line 
or lines of magnetic telegraph from the Atlao* 
tic States to San Franeiseo, in California* 
by- 
Mr. Bayard 294, 296 

Mr. Biggs \294, 298 

Mr. Butfer 290, 297 

Mr. Clay 998 

Mr. Gwin ....296,298 

Mr. Hunter .295, 297, 29S 

Mr. Iverson 294, 296 

Mr. Johnson 294, 295, 297 

Mr. Rusk 293, 294. 295. 297 

Mr. Seward 294, 296 

Mr. Stiiart 203, 294, 295, 297 

Mr. Toombs. 296, 297 

Mr. Wellcr 293, 294. 295, 297. 298 

Mr. Wilson i»^ 

Mr. Yulee 297 

Ij Tliompson. Johfi B.,?; Senator from Kentucky— 
;j remarks on the Indiana e*'natorial election, 
(, 211.213 

;i Thomson. John R.,a Senator from New Jcrsegr* 

jl remarks or^ the tnriif bill.. ... « 351. #5^ 

r'Toombs, Robert, a S^^nator from Georgia — 
\\ remarks on the Indiana rontesled election, 195, 
jl 196,210,212 

remarks on the Pacific telegraph bill. .996, 297 
'i remarks on the Post Ot?ice appropriaiioF* bill, 
i, 299, .-we, 313, 314, 315, 316, 320 

li, remarks on the tariff bill, 348, 349. 3.52, 353. 35S 

k incidentel remarks 175 

^^Toucey, Inaac, a Senator from Connecticut- 
remarks on the Indiana senatorial election, 205, 

211,212,213 
'1 remarks on the Post Office anj^ropriation bill, 

.1»)4, 320 

,; remarks on the tnvill* bill, 351, :{53, 355, 357, 358 

j Treasury , annual report ol' th« tjecretary of the, 6 

, Trumbull, Lyman, a Senator from Illinois — 

,' remarks on the Indiana senatorial election, 

193, UU, iy5, 196, 198, 199, 
200,203,204,210, 212, 213 
Tyson, Job R., a Representative fiom Pennsyl- 
vania — 
remarks on the resolution for nsc( rtaining the 
relative value of the coinagt f*( the IJniud 
Kiates and Great Britain, sud fixing tlie i-<:i' 
ative value of the luutary coins of tlic twa 

eonntrics.. ••. .i?^4 

frmarks relating to tbc fugitive slave lu-ar ntid 
tJie comproniise mcaemref 3C ) 
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INDEX TO 



w. 

Wade, Ed wan), a Representative from Ohio— 
incidental remarks 145 

Wakeman, Abrani, a Representative -from New 
York- 
remarks on the tariflf bill 327 

incidental remarks 171, 279 

Wal ker, Percy , a Representative from Alabama — 

remarks on the President's messat^e 99 

incidental remarks 119, 258, 259, 367 

War, annual report of the Secretary of. 21 

Warner, Hiramf a Representative from Geor- 
gia- 
incidental remarks 37 

Washburne, Ellihu 6., a Representative from 
Illinois — , 
incidental remarks •••••••• 192 



Washburn, I., Jr.,a Representativefrom Maine — 

remarks on the President's message.. 34 

Weller, John B., a Senator from California — 
remarks on Indiana senatorial election... .199, 

205, 214 

remarks on the Pacific telegraph bill 293, 

294, 295, 297, 298 
remarks on PostOffice appropriation bill, 306, 
307, 309, 313, 314, 315, 316, 317, 319, 320 
ilson, Henry, a Senator from Massachusetts — 

remarks on the President's message 62 

remarks on the Indiana contested election, 208 
remarks on the Pacific telegraph bill. • • • • .298 
remarks on Post Office appropriation bill. .306 

remarks on the tariff bill ^32, 

342, 343, 352, 355, 357, 358 
incidental remarks 95, 96 



V 



Wright, John V., a' Representative ^m Ten- 
- nessee — 

remarks on the President's message 170 

incidental remarks. • . • • 369 

Y. 

Yeas and Nays in the Senate— 

on the Indiana contested-election case 210 

on the Post Office appropriation bill. .306, 320 

on the Pacific telegraph bill ; .294, 298 

on the tariff bill.. .351, 353, 354, 356, 357, 358 
ulee, David L., a Senator from Florida — 
remarks on the Brunswick naval depot bill, 174 
i^marks on the Pacific telegraph bill. . . • • .297 
remarks on Post, Office appropriation bill, 306, 

307,320 
remarks on the tariff bill 354 
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SENATE-SPECIAL SESSION. 



A. 

'Adjournment, final, propositions for 373, 

, 386, 389 

Allen, Philip, a Senator from Rhode Island. .372 

. resolutions by •••..•..«.. 372 

B. 
*Bayard, James A., a Senator from Delaware — 
* remarks relating to the reorganization of the 
standing committees and tlieir clerks. . .375, 

376, 383 
remarks on the Indiana senatorial election, 393 

Bell, John, a Senator from Tennessee 387 

remarks relating to the reorg;anization of the 
standing committees and £eir clerks... 378, 

379 
Benjamin, Jadah P., a Senator from Louisiana, 

353, 373, 386, 390, 392, 398 

resolutions by 373, 386, 389 

remarks relating to the reorganization of the 
standing committees and their clerks. . .373, 

374, 375, 377, 378, 379, 380, 
381, 382, 363, 390, 397, 398 
remarks on the Pennsylvania senatorial elec- 
tion •387,388,391 

Biggs, Asa, a Senator from North Carolina.. 373 

remarks relating to the reorganization of the 

standing committees and their clerks. . .378, 

380, 381, 382, 383 
Bigler, William, a Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia • ^7, 398 

remarks on the Pennsylvania senatorial elec- 

Uon 383.386,388,389,391 

Bright, Jesse D., a Senator from Indiana. . .372, 

373, 383, 390, 398 

resolutions by • 373 

remarks on the Indiana senatorial election. .385, 

386, 393, 394, 395, 396, 397 
Butler, Andrew P., a Senator from South Caro- 
lina 383 

remarks relating to the reorganization of the 
standing eommittees and their clerks. . .377, 

378, 382 
remarks on the Pennsylvania senatorial elec- 
tion 388, 389, 391 

remarks on the Indiana senatorial election, 

386, 393, 394 
C. 

Cameron, Simon, a Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia 386, 390, 397, 398 

resolutions by 386 

remarks on the Pennsylvania senatorial elec- 
tion ....383,389 

Chaplain, resolution relating to the 373 

Chandler, Zachariah, a Senator from Michi- 
gan 390 

Clerks and pages, resolution for the employment 

of 373 

Collamer, Jacob, a Senator from Vermont. .372, 

373, 380, 386, 390 

Committees, special 372, 396 

standing • • •• • -384 

Committees and their clerks, proposition for 
amending the 34th rule of the Senate relating 

to the .373,390^397,398 

remarks on the, by^— 

Mr. Bayard ^75,376,383 

Mr. Bell, of Tennessee .378, 379 



Committees and their clerks, proposition for 
amending the 34th rule of the Senate relating^ 
to the, remarks on the, by — Continued, 
Mr. Benjamin. . . .373, 374, 375, 377, 378, 
379, 380, 381, 382, 383, 390, 397, 398 

Mr. Biggs 378, 380, 381, 382, 383 

Mr. Bigler 397 

Mr. Butler 377,378,382 

Mr. Cameron 397, 398 

Mr. Collamer 380 

Mr. Evans 397, 398 

Mr. Fcssenden .374, 

375, 376, 377, 379, 381, 382 

Mr. Fitzpatrick 373, 374, 375, 397 

Mr. Foot 379,380,383 

Mr. Foster .375, 377 

Mr. Green 381 

Mr. Hunter 398 

Mr. Iverson 380, 381, 398 

Mr. Johnson 374, 375, 380 

Mr. Jones 375 

Mr. King 390 

Mr. Mallory 376,377 

Mr. Mason 398 

Mr. Pearce 375 

Mr. Pugh 377, 378, 381 

Mr. Reid 390 

Mr. Rusk 377, 

379, 380, 381, 382, 383, 390, 397^ 398 

Mr. Seward 373 

Mr. SlideU 381, 390, 397, 398 

Mr. Stuart 373, 374 

Mr. Thompson, of Kentucky. . . .373, 374 

Mr. Toombs 390, 397, 398 

Mr. Trumbull 377,397 

Mr. Wilson 379 

Mr. Wright 380 

Compensation to the Intelligencer and the Union 
ror publishing the debates, resolution pro-, 

Tiding 391 

Compensation, extra, to the employes of the Sen- 
ate 390 

Credentials presented 383 

Crittenden, John J., a Senator from Kentucky, 

385, 386, 390, 392 
resolutions by. •••••.. 386 

D. 

Davis, Jefferson, a Senator fVom Mississippi, 397 
resolutions by • • • •397 

Glouglas, Stephen A., a Senator from Illinois- 
resolutions by • 371 

Dred Scott case, resolution for printing the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court in the 389 

Durkee, Charles, a Senator from Wisconsin, 386 

E. 

Evans, Josiah J., a Senator from South Caro- 
lina .397,398 

F. 

Fessenden, William P., a Senator from Maine, 

373, 384, 385 

remarks relating to the reorganization of the 

standing committees and their clerks. . .374, 

375, 376, 377, 379, 381, 382 

Fitch, Graham N., a Senator from Ihdiana — ' 

remarks on the Indiana senatorial election, 385, 

392, 393 



Fitzpatrick, Benjamin, a Senator from Alabama, 

398 
remarks relating to the reorganization of the 

standing committees 373, 374, 375, 397 

Foot, Solomon, a Senator from Vermont, 384, 387 

resolutions by • • 389 

remarks on the reorganization of the com- 
mittees 379, 380, 383 

remarks on the Pennsylvania senatorial elec- 
tion ^389,391 

Fort at New Inlet, North Carolina, resolution 

relating to a 390 

Foster, Luayette S., a Senator from Connec- 
ticut 375,377 

G. 

Green, James Stephen, a Senator from Missouri, 

381 
Gwin, William M., a Senator from California, 

383, 386, 396, 397 
resolutions by. ••••..•••••.•• 397 

H. 
Hamlin, Hannibal, a Senator ih>ro Maine. .372, 

384,389 
remarks on the reorganization of the com- 
mittees 388,391 

Hunter, Robert M. T., a Senator fh>m Virginia, 

1. 398 

Indiana senatorial election. ...... .385, 392, 396 

remarks on the, by — 

Mr. Bayard 393 

Mr. Bright .385, 

386, 393, 394, 395, 396, 397 

Mr. BuUer 386, 393, 394 

Mr. Collamer 386 

Mr. Fitch 385, 392, 393 

Mr. Mason .394, 395, 396 

Mr. Rusk 393 

Mr. Seward 385, 393, 396, 397 

Mr. Stuart 396 

Mr. Toombs 392, 393, 396 

Mr. Trumbull. ... 385, 392, 393, 394, 396 
Mr. Wilson 393 

Werson, Alfred, a Senator from Greorgia. . . .380, 

381, 398 

Johnson, Robert W., a Senator from Arkansas, 

387, 397 
remarks on the reorganization of the com- 
mittees 374, 375, 380 

Jones, George W., a Senator from Iowa. . .375, 
* 391,398 

resolutions by • 391 

Judiciary, the Committee on the. • 384 

reporu fVom. • 387, 393 

K. 
Kennedy, Anth6ny, a Senator from Ma^Iand, 

King, Preston, a Senator fVom New York. . .390 

L. 
Letters, resolutions relating to the delivery of, 

,. S87,J90 

M. 

Mallory, Stephen^., a Senator from Florida — 
remarks on the reoiganization of the com- 
mittees. 376,377 
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VII 

Thomson , John R. , a Senator fVom New Jersey — 

resolution by, ....• ...« 396 

Toombs, Robert, a Senator from Georgia, 990; 

393 
remarks on the reorganization of the commit- 
tees ^90, 397, 398 

remarks on the Indiana senatorial election, 

392, 393, 396 
Treasury Department, calls for information upon 

the « 386 

Trumbull, Lyman, a Senator from Illinois, 384, 

390 
remarks on the reorganization of the commit- 
tees ^77,397 

remarks on the Indiana senatorial election, 

385,392,393,394,396 

V. 

Vice President of the United States, address of 

the, on taking the chair of the Senate . • .373 

' resolution of thanks to the • • • .398 

Wade, Benjvnin F., a Senator from Ohio. • .384 
Wilson, Henry, a Sienator from Massachusetts, 

379, 387, 390, 391, 393, 398 

resolutions by • 387 

Wright, William, a Senatorfrom New Jersey ,350 

Y. 

Yeas and Nays — 
on the resolution amending the rule in respect 

^ the committees and their clerks 377 

on the election of standing committees 385 

on final adjournment 387, 390 

Yulee, DaTia L., a Senator from Florida. . • .383 



Mason, James M., a Senator fVom Virginia, 373, 

373, 383, 384, 385, 386, 387, 
389, 390, 391, 392, 396, 398 
remarks on the Pennsylvania senatorial elec- 
tion 386, 389, 391- 

remarks on the Indiana senatorial election, 394, 

395,396 
N. 

Neutrals, resolutions relating to the rights of, 386 
New Senators 371 

P. 
Pearce, James A., a Senator from Maryland, 

375, 383 

' resolutions by • 383 

iVnosylTania senatorial election , 383, 386, 387, 391 
reports of the Judiciary Committee on the, 387 
remarks on the, by — 

Mr. Benjamin 387, 388, 391 

Mr. Bigler «383, 386, 388, 389, 391 

Mr. Butler 388, 389, 391 

Mr. Cameron 383, 389 

Mr. Foot 389,391 

Mr.HamUn 388,391 

Mr. Mason 388, 389, 391 

Mr.Pugh ....387,388 

Mr. Seward 39 1 

Mr. Stuart 389 

Poet Office Department, calls for information 

upon the 387 

President of the United States — 

inaugural address of the • 371 

eommunications from the 372, 383 

calls for information upon the. .. • • • • .390, 397 
President pro tanpore, election of 371, 398 



Printing, the Committee on • 384 

instructions to. • 397 

reports from 397 

Pugn, George E., a Senator Arom Ohio 373, 

386, 398 

resolutions by . • . • • 373 

remarks on the reorganization of the commit- 
tees 377, 378, 381 

remarks on the Pennsylvania senatorial elec- 
tion ..387,388 

Reid, David S., a Senator from North Carolina — 

resolution by • 390 

Rules, proposition for amending the. . . .373, 386 
Rusk, Thomas J., a Senator from Texas... .385, 

g 387, 391, 398 

Seward, William H., a Senator from New York, 
. 373, 383, 384, 385, 387, 390, 391, 398 

resolutions bv. . . • .390, 398 

^ remarks on tne Indiana senatorial election , 385, 

393, 396, 397 
Secretary of the Senate, instructions to the. .389 
Slidell, John, a Senator from Louisfana . • • .386, 

389, 390, 391 
remarks on the reorganization of the commit- 
tees 381,390,397,398 

Smithsonian Institution, appointment of Regent 

of the 383 

Stuart, Charles E., a Senator from Michigan, 

373, 374, 384, 386, 389, 396 

T. 
Thompson, John B., a Senator from Kentucky, 

373, 374 
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A. 

Academy, Military— see MUUary Jicadii/njf' 
Academy, Naval— soe J^aval .,^cademn. 
Accounts, with Mississippi and other States for 

iaiid, settlement of. .•••413 

of disbursing ofHcers in duartormaster's de- 
partment, to be settled by Third Auditor, 413 
in the Navy to be so kept that each bureau will 

show iis disbursements 426 

Adams, John, purchase of life and works of, 4j25 
Adjutant General, appropriations for office of, 417 
A i^e n ( 8 — see ■ ndian Jige ut < . 
A«^ricuitural statistics, appropriation for.. • . .421 

Aid-de-camp of Lieutenant Grencral 414 

Alabama, ^rant of land to, for railroads 412 

construction of former grant to, as to name of 

railroad 413 

Almanac, American Nautical, appropriation for, 

427 

supervision of 427 

Apaches, nppropriations for the 4U3 

Appeal, where rate of duty is in dispute..... 41] 

Appraisement of goods entered too li>w... . . .413 

Appraiser General, an additional, to be ap- 
pointed 419 

Appropriations, for Indian .atfairs, the Army, 
Navy, custom-houses, court-houses. Post 
Office Department, Military Academy, pen- 
sions, fortifications, ocean mail steamers, 
roads, and deficiencies— see those titUs. 
general Ir^islulive, executive, and judicial ap- 
propriation bill for 1857-od 415 

Legislative — 

Senate • 415 

House 415 

Library of Congress 415 

public printing 415 

Court of Claims 415 

Executive 415 

State Deptirtment 415 

Secretary's office 415 

Biennial Rigister 416 

Howard's Reports. 416 

Northeast Cxt-cutive building.... 4 16 

clerks in.^. A 419 

Treasury Department 416, 419 

Assistant Secretary of, how appoint- 
ed 419 

Secretary's office 416 

Comptrollers' offices 416 

Auditors' offices «..416 

Treasurer's office 416 

Rei^ister's office 416 

Solicitor's office 416 

Office of Commissioner of Customs, 

41fr 

Light-House Board 416 

Southeast Gxecutive building . . . .416 

cl<'rks in 419 

Department of the Interior. . ..... .416 

Office of Secretary 416 

General Lnnd Office 416 

Indian Atfairs 416 

Pensions .416 

Public Buildin:;s ^16, 419 

Surveyors General and theirclerks, 41 7 
northwest of the Ohio, office of, re- 
moved to St. Paul's, Minneaota, 

417 



A ppfopriatiotis — Conllni^d, 

War Department. •••••..•• 417 

Office of Secretary 417 

Adjutant General 417 

Ctuartermaster General. ..••.. ^. .417 

Paymaster Greneral ...••417 

Commissary General 417 

Surgeon Grcneral 417 

Topographical En^ioeerJ. .«•••• .417 

Chief Engineer .417 

Colonel or Ordnance.... 417 

Nothwest Executive building. • ••417 
building corner of F and Seventeenth 

streets 417 

Navy Department .417 

Secretary's office • 417 

Bureaus • 417 

James P. Espy ..417 

Southwest Executive building.... 417 

Post Office Department 417 

Printing for the Departments 418 

Mint and branches ••••416 

New York assay office 418 

Territories • . .418 

Judiciar)^ .418, 419 

rate of salaries of district jud^s of 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan, 
and circuit judges in District of Co- 
lumbia ..^ 418 

Office of Attorney General 418 

commissioners to codify laws of District 

of Columbia 418 

reporter 418 

district attorneys « 418 

marshals 418 

Independent Treasury .418 

collection of land revenue. • • • • 418 

penitentiary • • .419 

exploring expeditions .419 

public buildingSfH^pairsand care of, 419 

public grounds 419 

President's House 419 

botanic garden 419 

Auxiliary Guard 419 

work of art by H. Powers 419 

Cavuse war claims. .419 

Mr. Goodwin ■ 4i9 

rate of pay of consuls, dbc 419 

secretary of legation at Madrid 419 

F. H. Seymour authorized to accept a 
memento from Emperor of Russia, 419 

terms of court in Minnesota 449 

El Paso, Texas, not to be included in 

collection district of Pasodel Norte, 419 

appropriation bill for certain civil expenses for 

1857-58 419 

coast survey 419, 420 

miscellaneous claims. 419 

deficiency for seamen 419 

Treasury extension *. ••••... .419 

custom-nouses. . • 419, 420, 421 

additional appraiser general to be apoint- 

ed 419 

marine hospitals 419, 420, 421 

Light-House Establishment 420 

land surveys ^ 429 

PatentOffice building 420 

insane persons.. ...420 

Inftrmary « • • 490 



I Aw>n>priatiQn9-rrCprirtwiK4- 

. public grQiiods t • • • • • '^fiO, 421 

•ir^ew 421 

Capitol 420 

^xten^ion pf. • * 1 1 •••;•• ? 421 

dome of • 421 

PrevideQt'f Hquss 420 

an^ ,.•,.•«••• ••...•.•. .420 

Aifi^pd r! RiVw.V.V.V.V. V.V.! V.V.V. Ml 

'Washington aqueduct 421 

botanic^Girden. •• 421 

Post Office 421 

extensiQn of. • •421 

quarantine station on the Mississippi. .421 

congressional burying-ground 421 

agricultural statistics. 421 

seeds and cuttings 421 ^ 

report on consumption of Qotton 421 

superintendent of home department build- 
ing » 421 

public buildings 421 

packing and distributing documents.. .421 

loans and notes 421 

suppression 6f slave trade • • • .421 

Dr. James Morrow • . .421* 

capitol and penitentiary for Washington 

Territory 421 

portraits of Presidents 421 

deficiency for salaries of jud;^es in District 

of Columbia 421 

President to appoint a Private Secretary, 

steward, and messenger.... 421 

their duties and pay 421 

executive contingencies 421 

Boston Humane Society 421 

steam revenue cutter 423 

disposition of stone, dbc, not wanted for 

the Capitol ^29 

salary of collector at Chicago 422 

Eay of surveyors acting as collectors. .422 
lendocino reservation 422 

court-house at Boston 422 

temporary clerks in Office of Indian Af- 
fairs 422 

settlement of account with Maryland . .422 
Aqueduct — see Washington •^qutduct. 

Arkansas, payment to 414 

Armories, appropriations for, for 1857-58 ... 414 

pay of master armorers in 414 

Army , increase of pay of officers in 401 

pay of chaplains at posts 401 

rations of officers, rate of commutation of.. 401 

appropriation bill for, for 1857-58 413 

in general 413 

arsenals and armories 4t4 

artesian wells 414 

. surveys •••.414 

bridge at Old Point Comfort 414 

barracks at Carlile 414 

officers in Europe in 1855 414 

tests of gun metals 414 

roads 414 

bridge over Cannon river 41 « 

military storekeepers, additional .41 ' 

fuel and quarters of. .41 • 

pay of master armorers ....41 ' 

settlement of accounts of quartermaster'* 
department, to be by Third Auditor of th<' 
Treasury 41 
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Army — CoiUinued, 

retnoviiig obstructioos from roadst rivers, 

&c.... 413 

aale ofsites • 414 

New Mexican voluotecra 414 

iniliti? : 414 

spy Company 414 

roaci9 in Minnesota • 414 

barracks in Minnesota 414 

pay of. • ^14 

payment to Arkansas 414 

Western Military .Adylum Abolished. . . .414 

site to be sold ..414 

accounts of Florida 414 

commisstQuecs on inlliiary expenses in Ore- 
gon 414 

Tolunteers in Mexican war 414 

construction of resolution about Lieutenant 

General 414 

pay of clerk of asylum board • .414 

appropriations for offices in War Department, 

417 

deficiency appropriation for 4^ 

Arsenals, appropriations for, for 1857-56. . • .414 
at Wasbinj^too, purchase of land for. .... .414 

Artesian wells, appropriation for sinkiDg. . . .414 

Assay office at New York, appropriations for, 

418. 425 
Assistant appraiser general, an additional, to be 

.appointed , 419 

Assistant Secretary of tlie Treasury, how to be 

appointed ..•••• • • •419 

Astronomers to ruu British boundary, pay of, 

401 

Aisylum, appropriation for • .420 

at Philadelphia, sale of part of site of. 427 

Western Military, abolished 414 

Asylum for insane, admission to, of persons not 

charged with crinte...- .400 

of persons charged with crime 400 

Atlantic telegraph, contract authorized for use of 

an 409 

ships may be furnished to lay down 409 

Attorney Gfeneral, appropriation for office of, 418 
Auditor of Post Office Department, appropriations 

for office of 416 

Auditors in the Treasury, appropriations for 

offices of. • .416 

quartermaster's accounts to be settled by Third 

Auditor. 413 

Augusta, Georgia, made a port of delivery.. .403 

Auxiliary Guard, appropriation for. 419 

Avenues in Washington, appropriations for, 421 

B. 

Bailey, Major David, bounty land to his battalion 

of volunteers 428 

Baker and Street, payment to 408 

Barely, J. T., plan of, for preventing abrasion, 
deterioration, and counterfeiting of coin, to 

be tested 429 

Barnum, Thomas,, appropriation for 427 

Barracks, appropriations for.. . . . . .410, 413, 414 

Beacons — see L^ht-Houses. 
Beh ring's Straits expedition, publication of re- 
sults of. 427 

Biennial Register, appropriation for 416 

Blackfoot Indians, appropriations for the. . . .404 
Blythe Island, Georgia, site for a Navy depot to 

be purchased on • 400 

buildings to be erected .*.400 

Boatswains, pay of, on shore duty 427 

Books, deficiency, appropriations for 425 

Boston Humane Society, appropriation for. .421 

Botanic Garden, appropriations for 419,421 

Boundary with Great Britain on Washingion Ter- 
ritory, appropriation for running 401 

pay of officers 401 

Bounty land, warrants for, to issue to Major 

Bailey's battalion of volunteers 428 

Bridges, appropriations for 414, 419, 420 

Buoys—sec Light-Houses. 

Bureaus in the Navy, appropriations for. . . .417 

Bureau, accounts to show disbursements of 

each 426 

C. 

Cadets at West Point, increase of pay of. . . .428 

Calapooias, appropriations for the 405, 407 

Caliromia, appropriation for Indian service in, 408 

pav of disbursing agents of commissioner on 
tttnd claims in 426 

coDslnictioo of wagoD roads to • • • * «401 



Camanches, appropriations for the 403, 404 

appropriations to collect, on reservations. .408 
Canal, across Isthmus of Daricn, surveys for, 427 

Capitol, extension of • 421 

aomc of 421 

Carpenters, in the Navy, pay of, on shore 

duly 427 

Cay use war claims, appropriation for 419 

Chaplains, Army, pay of, at posts 401 

of Congress, payor 429 

Charts, appropriation^ for 427 

Chastas, appropriations for the 406 

Chicago, salary of collector at 422 

Chickasaws, appropriations for the 404, 407 

Chief Engineer, appropriation for offide of. . .417 

Chippewas, appropriations for 404, 406, 408 

Choctaw cession, of 1830, rdief of settlers on , 427 

Choctaws, appropriations for the 404, 407 

Circuit courts of District of Columbia, salaries of 

judges of 418 

terms of. ' . . . .400 

in Missouri, terms, jurisdiaion, and composi- 
tion of 412 

Claims, Court of, appropriations for 415 

Clerks, in the Indian bureau /..408 

temporary 403, 422 

of board of officers on Army asylum, pay 

of. 414 

in State Department 419 

aopropriatious for 415, 416, 425 

in Treasury Department 419 

in assay office. New York , appropriation for, 425 

o^ district courts in Missouri 412 

Clickamas, appropriations f(ir the 405 

Coast Survey, appropriations for 419, 420 

Coins and coinage, rate at which certain Spanish 
and Mex.ican silver coins are to be received 

by the United Stales 401, 402 

^ >wh4*n new cents are taken therefor 402 

former laws making foreign coins a legal ten- 
der repealed 4U2 

annual assays of foreign coins to be made nt 

the Mint. 402 

new cent to be coined. ..402 

its weight and composition 402 

former laws extended to 402 

how issued 402 

agent to be appointed to confer with Great 

Britain resoecting 429 

Mr Barclay's plan for preventing abrasion and 

counterfeiting of, to be tested 429 

Collection district, Nassau county, Florida, to 

boa 413 

of Paso del Norte not to include £1 Paso, 

Texas 419 

Collection of Duties — see Duties. 
importers may add to the amount of their in- 
voices .413 

rate of, provision for deciding 411 

penalty for undervaluation • 4J3 

Collection of land revenue, appropriations for, 

418 
Collector to be appointed at Fernandina, Florida, 

413 

at Chicago, salary of • .422 

Colonel of ordnance, appropriation for office of, 

417 
Columbinn Institution for the Deaf, Dumb, and 

Blind, charter of. 401 

report to be made to, of the number of the 
deaf, dumb, and blind in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 401 

non-residents may be received into 401 

United States to pay for indigent persons in, 401 
annual report to Secretary of the Interior.. 401 
Commissary General, appropriations for. . . .417 
Commissioner, appropriations for office of — 

of Customs 416 

of the General Land Office 416 

of Indian Affairs .....416 

of Pensions 416 

of Public Buildings 416, 419 

on military expenses in Oregon 414 

Compensation of chaplains to Congress 429 

of chaplains at Army posts 401 

of President's secretary, steward, and mes- 
senger 421 

of superintendents of Indian aifairs 408 

of district judges of Illinois, Wisconsin, and 

Michi;;an 418 

of circuit judges of District of Columbia. .418 
of Governors of Utah and New Mexico. .408 

of master armorers ...414 

of cadjsts at West Point 428 



^ -■ ■ -- 

Compensation — Continued. 

of Army officers 401 

of lieutenant general 414 

of SMrveyor general of Utah 417 

Comptrollers, appropriations for offices of. . .416 

Congress, appropriations for 415, 42$ 

act to secure the attendance of witnesses be- 
fore. 400 

pay of chaplains of 429 

representatives in, from Minnesota 403 

extra compensation to employes of, disburse- 
ment of 426 

former act concerninjg^ continued 426 

Congressional burying-ground, appropriation 

for 421 

Congressional Globe and Appendix, appmpria- 

tiops for. 415, 425 

Consular pupils, law authorizing, repealed.. .401 
ConsuJiP, general appropriation bill for, for 1857 

and 1858 401 

provision authorizing pupils to, repealed.. .401 

rate of pay of. 419 

Cotton , report to be made on consu mptiou of. .421 
Court-bouses, appropriations for, at-~ 

Boston 422 

Buffalo 421 

Cairo 421 

Chicago 421 

Coluopbia • ... .421 

Dubuque 421 

Galveston 421 

Kev West 421 

O^densburg..., 421 

Madison 421 

Memphis 421 

Raleigh 421 

Rutland - 421' 

Tallahassee 4,U 

Windsor 421 

Courts— see tUtes cfthe different. 

Creeks, appropriations for the 404, 405, 408 

Crimes, certain things to constitute manslaiish- 

ler 428 

perjury in oaths used in land otBccs, punish- 

rhent of. 423 

persons examined as to, as witnesses bel>>ro 
Congress, dc^., not to b • held for. ... «. .400 

Custom-houses, annual repairs of. 419 

appropriations for, at — 

Bath 42»,425 

Belfast 419, 421 

Buffido 421 

Cairo 421 

Charleston .' 419 

Cincinnati 421 

Ditbuque ; .421 

Ellsworth 419 

Louisville. 425 

New Orleans 419 

Ogdensburg .421 

Perth Amboy 428 

Petersburg 419 

Wilmington 419 

Cuttings and seeds, appropriation for 421 

D. 

Darien, Isthmus of, surveys of, for a ship cannl 

near 427 

DcficioncieB, generaL appropriation bill fn*, for 

1856-57 .W 425 

Congress 425 

books for.. 405 

Army , 425, 4,6 

derks in assay office .425 

clerks in State Department 425 

mint at San Francisco 425 

mint at New Orleans 425 

hospital at Vicksburg * 425 

custom-houses 425 

reporting ....425 

paper and printing 425 

witnesses and agents in Court of Claims.. .425 

light-houses, &c • 425 

defense of suits at San Francisco 426 

jail in Washint;ton 426 

extra compensation of employes of Congre s, 

how disbursed 426 

pay of disbursing officers of land commission- 
ers in California 426 

in Post Office 409 

Delawares, appropriations for the 405 

Department8->8ee titles of the different, 
appropriations for paper aod printing of the, 

417»418 
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Diplomatic service, general appropriation bill for, 

for 1857-58 401 

Disbursing officers required to deposit moneys in 

their hands ••• 428 

how to draw checks therefor 428 

District attorneys, appropriations for 418 

two in Missouri . . . • • • 412 

two in Texas 402 

in District of Columbia, duties of, where a wit- 
ness fails to teatif}^ before Congress 400 

District of Columbia, infeane persons in — see In- 
sane. 
police officers in,^ay be authorized to assist 

in removing to asylum .400 

terms of circuit court in 400 

appropriation for pay of commissioners on laws 

of 418 

pay of judges in 4l8 

deaf, dumb, and blind in—see Coliwibian Insti- 
tution. 

District courts, in Missouri, two constituted, 412 

in Texas, two constituted 402 

District judges, two in Missouri 412 

two in Texas 412 

of Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan, salaries 

of. 418 

Dome of the Capitol, appropriation for 421 

Duties, general act of lb57, fixing rate of, 410,411 
provision as to mode of deciding, where the 

rate is in dispute 411 

no suit 10 be brought to recover back, unless 

brought within thirty days after, &c 411 

additions may be made to entries 413 

never to be assessed on less than invoice or 

entry .413 

penally for undervaluation 413 

E. 

El Paso, Texas, not to be a part of the collection 

district of Paso del Norte 419 

Entries, of importations, additions may be made 

to invoice value of. 413 

duties neveY to be assessed on less than. . .413 

Espy, James P., appropriation for 417 

Executive, appropriations for. . • • • 415, 421 

Exploring expedition, appropriations for care of 

* results of. ...••.. .419 

appropriations for publishing results of. ...427 
of Parana and Paraguay rivers to be con- 
tinued 427 

P. 

Fernandina, Florida, made a port of entry. • .413 
Fifth Auditor, appropriations for office ot ,, .416 
First Auditor, appropriations for office of. . . .416 
First Comptroller, appropriations for office of, 416 
Flag officers, captains in command of squadrons 

to be designated as • .^ •. .400 

Florida, settlement of certain accounts of. . • .414 
Florida Indians, appropriations for the. . • • • .405 
Foreign coins — see Coins, 

no longer to be a tender ..•...••..402 

Foreign intercourse, general appropriation bill 

for, for 1857-58 401 

Fortifications, general appropriation bill for, for 

1857-58 410 

appropriation for armament of ...414 

Fort Laramie Indians, app^flpriations for the.. 407 
Fourth Auditor, approprivKns for office of.. 416 
Foxes, appropriations for the 407 

G. 

General Land Office, appropriations for 416 

Giddingt, George H., payment to 410 

Globe — see Congressional Globe, 

Goodwin, Mr., appropriation for • 419 

Great Britain, appointment of agent .to confer 

with , respecting coinage 429 

presents from, acceptance of, authorized... 429 

appropriation for commission to run boundary 

with, on Washington Territory..* 401 

Guest, Lieutenant John, reappropriation for ben- 
efit of, and others, of an amount carried to 
the surplus fund 431 

Gunners in the Navy, pay of, on shore duty, 427 

H. 

Hampden^ John, portrait of, accepted 429 

Hartstene, Henry J., authorized to accept a 

sword from Great Britain 429 

llenly, Thomas J., settlement of accounts of, 408 
Hitchcock, C. M., payment to, as executor jof 

A. R.S. Hunter 408 



Hospitals, marine, appropriations for, in general, 

419,425 

atEvansville 420 

at Mobile 419 

atPaducah 420 

at Portland « 420 

atVicksburg 425 

naval, appropriations for 426, 427 

Howard's Reports, appropriation for • .416 

Hunter, A. R. S., payment to executor of.. .408 

I. 

Illinois, salary of district judge in 418 

Imports, general act of 1^7, fixing rates of du- 

■ties on ; 410 

of obscene books, &c., prohibited 403 

additions may be made to entries of. 413 

Independent Treasury, appropriations for. ..418 

deposits in, made compulsory 428 

checks on, how to be drawn 428 

Indian Afifairs, appropriation for offices of. . .416 
general appropriation bill for, for 1857-58, 403 

agents, superintendents, &>c ..403, 408 

surveying Doundaries of Choctaw and Chick- 
asaw countries • •••• .407 

surveying boundaries of reservations, 407,408 

medals for chiefs • 408 

collecting Camanches, &c., on reservations, 

408 
salaries of Governors of Washington, Utah, 

and New Mexico • • • .408 

Indian service in Texas 408 

Indian service in California. . • .408 

Indian service in Utah. • • • 408 

Indian service in Oregon 408 

Indian service in Washington 408 

Indian service in New Mexico 408 

William King 408 

surveying boundaries of Pueblos in New 

Mexico 408 

surveying Creek boundary ..408 

Arthur Sizemore ....408 

John Semoice r 408 

C. M. Hitchcock 408 

J. R. Schermerhorn 408 

Baker and Street 408 

rate of pay of agents 403, 408 

rate of pay of superintendents 408 

clerkship in bureau of 408 

temporary clerks 403, 422 

Thomas J. Henly, settlement of accounts 

of. 408 

superintendents in certain Territories not to 

negotiate treaties .408 

appropriations for, and provisions respecting 
the— 

Apaches 403 

Blackfoot Indians 404 

Calapooias 405, 407 

Camanches ^ 403, 408 

Chastas 406 

Chlckasaws 404, 407 

Chippewas 404, 406, 408 

Choctaws ^ 404, 407 

Clickamas 405 

Creeks 404, 405, 408 

Delawares • •••• .405 

Florida'lndians 405 

Fort Laramie... ...• 407 

Foxes ; 406 

lowas 405 

Kansas • 405 

Kaskaskias 405 

Kickapoos • 405 

Kiowas 403 

Lake Winuibigoshish 404 

Menomonees 404, 405 

Miamies 406 

Missourias 406 

Molalas 405 

Navajoes 406 

New York Indians • ....404 



quallys. 
emas. . • 



,406 
.406 
.406 



Nis 

Oma 

Osagcs 

Ottawas 406, 408 

Ottoes 406 

Pawnees 406 

Peorias ..405 

Piankeshaws 405 

Pillager Bands • 404 

Pottawatomies • 406 

Puget's Sound Indians 406 

Payallups ......406 



Indian AfTairs— Con^iniied. 

Cluapaws 406 

Rogue River .....407 

Sacs 407 

Scotons 406 

Seminoles 405 

Senecas 407 

Shawnees. . • ; 407 

Sioux 407 

Six Nations 407 

Texas Indians 408 

Umpquas 406, 407 

Utahs... 407 

Weaa .^405 

Wichitaws 408 

Winnebagoes 404, 407 

Wyandots 407 

Indian agents, additional 403 

appropriation for 403, 408 

. salary of certain 408 

Insane in District of Columbia, not charged with 
breach of peace, not to be confined in the 
jail or penitentiary 400 

Insane Asylum in District of Columbia, admis- 
sion of persons, not criminals, into, how pro- 
cured 400 

police officers may be authorized to. assist in 

conveying insane persons to the 400 

admission of persons charged with crimes. .400 
admission of independent or pay patients . .400 
release of persons from the, on bond bein? 

given 400 

appropriation for the.... ..420 

Inspectors of steamboats, appropriation for. .418 

Interior, Department of the, appropriations for 

support of the 416, 417 

appropriation for pay of superintendent of 
building occupied by 421 

Invoices at custom-house, additions may bo made 
to 413 

lowas, appropriations for the 405 

J. 

Jail in the District of Columbia, insane persons 
not to be confined in, unless charged with 

crime ..400 

Judicial districts, two, constituted in Missouri, 

412 

two, constituted in Texas 402 

Judiciary, appropriations for the. ..418, 419, 421 

(See rules ^the Different Courts,) 
Judiciary Square, inclosure of 422 

K. 
Kane, Dr., pfesentation of medals to, his officers, 

and men 429 

Kansas, three additional land districts constituted 

in 409 

appropriation for government of 418 

schools lands in .'..429 

Kansas Indians, appropriations for the 405 

Kaskaskias, appropriations for the 405 

Kickapoos, appTopriations for the 405 

King, William, payment to 408 

Kiowas, appropriations for the 403 

L. 

Lake Winnibigoshish Indians, appropriations for 

the • 404 

Land claims in California,' pay of disbursing 

agents of commissioners on 426 

Land districts, additional, in Kansas .409 

additional, in Nebraska 409 

additional, in Wisconsin ......408 

Land offices, appropriation *for officers in. . . .418 

perjury in oatns used in 428 

at Yincennes, original deeds, dx., used at, to 

be returned to claimants 430 

of new districts in Kansas 409 

of new districts in Wisconsin • 408 

of new districts in Nebraska. 409 

Lands, public, grant of, for railroads, to Alabama, 

412, 413 
grant of, for railroads, to Minnesota. .411, 412 
(See Land Districts,) 

appropriations for collection of revenue from, 

418 
conditions respecting, to be proposed to Min- 
nesota 403 

title to Wolf Island disclaimed 429 

return to claimants of deeds, ^., jent to Yin- 
cennes ...^ 430 

sales of, in Kansas 409 

sales of, in Nebraska 409 

sales of, in Wisconsin. 408 
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Lands, public — Continued, 
*entrieB under graduation law, confirmation of. 

409,427 
preemption right of contractors for a land mail 

to San Francisco 410 

settlement of accounts for, with Mississippi and 

other States 413 

bounty to Major Bailey's volunteers. • • •• .428 

sale or military sites • 414 

appropriations for surveys of. 420 

appropriations for surveyors general 417 

school, in Mississim)!, sale oh • • • .427 

school, in Kansas, Minnesota, and Nebraska, 
in lieu of those settled on or taken as town 

sites ••..••••••429 

swamp, confirmation of selections of. 428 

swamp, relief of purchasers of. 428 

La Plata, publication of results of exploration 

of. 427 

Library of Congress, appropriation for 415 

of Attorney Ueneiil, appropriation for. • . .418 
Lieutenant General, construction of resolution 

creating office of 414 

aids and secretary of .....•• • .414 

Light-House Boara, appropriations for. . • • .'.416 

Light-houses, appropriations for. . .420, 425, 426 

Ludlow, Lewis W. , adjustment of application of, 

for a release 409 

M. 

Madrid, pay of late secretary of legation at. .419 
Magazines, naval, appropriation for. . . .426, 427 
Mails— see Post Office Department. 
carria^ of, on railroads to which grants of 

land are made .412 

ocean steamers — see that title. 
Manslaughter, by striking, shooting, &c. , on high 
seas, or beyond jurisdiction of States. . . .428 
by attempting to commit murder or, without a 
dangerous weapon on the high seas, or be- 
yond jurisdiction of the States 428 

punishment of. 428 

Marine Corps, appropriation for, for 1857-58, 426 

Marshals^ appropriation for •••••••.• .418 

two in Missouri 412 

two in Texas 402 

Maryland, settlement of accounts with 422 

post roads in .422 

Master armorers, pay of. • 414 

McGrejgor, John, present from, of portrait of 

John Hampden, accepted 429 

Medals to be presented to Dr. Kane, his officers, 

and men. 4^ 

Medical department, appropriation for. .413, 425 
Mendocino reservation, enlargement of. • . .. .422 
Menomonees, appropriations for the... .404, 405 

Messenger to the President authorized 421 

Mexico, pay of expenses of volunteers in war 

with ^ 414 

Miamies, appropriations for the 406 

Michigan, salary of district judge in 418 

Military Academy, general appropriationi>iIl for, 

for 1857-^8 401 

professor of Spanish authorized, and his 

pay • • • .» • 401 

pay of master of the sword 401 

increase of pay of cadets in, to thirty dollars 

per month 428 

MiiJtary sites, sale of. 414 

Military storekeepers, additional, to be appoint- 
ed ,...414 

fuel and quarters of. 414 

Minnesota, act authorizing people of, to form a 

State i^ovcmment. « 402 

convention to be held 403 

census 403 

representation in Congress 403 

|m)position8 to be submitted to' convention of, 

respecting public lands 403 

' school lands 403 

university lands • • •• 403 

lands for public buildings • 403 

salt springs. • 403 

percentage on sales '. .^3 

taxes 403 

power of disposal 403 

terms of court in •.«•••••••.. .419 

appropriations for • 418 

surveyor general northwest of the Ohio, lim- 
ited to 417 

gT>^t of land to, for railroads ..411 

school lands in. • 429 

Mint— see Coins. 
appropriations for •• • • •418, 495 



Miscellaneous claims, appropriation for 419 

Mississippi, sale of school lands in 427 

Missouri, circuit court in ••••••••. .412 

two judicial districts constituted in. •••••• .412 

Missourias, appropriations for 406 

Molalas, appropriations for the • • • •• .405 

Morrison, Master G. F., authorized to accept a 

sword from Great Britain. • • .. • • .430 

Morrow, Dr. James, appropriation for. . • • • .421 

N. 

Nautical Almanac — see Almanac. 

Navajoes, appropriations for the. 406 

Naval Academy, appropriation for, for 1857-58, 

427 
Naval Asylum at Philadelphia, sale of part of 

site of 427 

Naval Observatory, appropriation for the.. . .427 
Navy, general appropriation bill for, for 1857-58, 

in general 426, 427 

number of men authorized .426 

transportation to and from Panama. ..... .426 

each bureau to show its disbursements. . . .426 

Marine Corps 426. 

ordnance and gunnery practice... 426 

navy-yards 426, 427 

hospitals 426 

magazines 426, 427 

instruments, charts, dkc 427 

Observatory and Hydrographical Office. • .427 

Naval Academy T. ...427 

Thomas Barnum 427 

almanac 427 

publications of North Pacific and La Plata ex- 
peditions. .... •. 427 

testing inventions, &c 427 

pay 0? boatswains, gunners, sailmakers, and 

carpenters on shore duty 427 

five steam-sloops authorized, and how procured , 

427 
sale of part of site of Naval Asylum at Phila- 
delphia 427 

rules for the Navy to be prepared and reported 

to Congress ..427 

pay of dropped officers 399, 427 

exploration of the Parana and Paraguay rivers, 

427 
surveys for ship canal near Isthmus of Darien, 

427 

payment to officers of late Texas navy • • • .427 

reiixamination of officers dropped, or put on 

retired or reserved lists, unaer act ox 1855, 

• chapter 197 399 

pay or dropped officers. . .! 399, 427 

number of officers in, may be increased • . .399 

promotion of officers on reserved list 400 

captains in command of squadrons to be denom- 
inated flag officers 400 

naval depot at Blythe Island established.. .400 

appropriation for Department of. 417 

Navy Department, appropriations for 417 

Navy-yards, appropriations for 426, 427 

Nebraska, appropriation for government of. .418 

appropriation tor roads in 428 

three additional land districts in 409 

school lands in, in lieu of those settled on or 

taken as town sites 429 

New Mexico, appropriation for government of, 418 

appropriation for volunteers of. 414 

appropriation for militia of. 414 

appropriation for Indian services in 408 

salary of superintendent of Indian affairs in.. 408 

salary of Gh>vernor of. 408 

New YorK Indians, appropriations for the ...404 

Nisquallys, appropriations for the 406 

Northeast Elxecutive building, appropriations 

for 416 

Northwest Elxecutive building, appropriations 
for. 417 

O. 

Oathi used in land offices, punishment for perjury 

in .428 

Obscene books, dbc., importation of, prohibited, 

403 

packages containing, to be forfeited 403 

Observatory — see ^aval Observatory. 

Ocean mail steamers, appropriation bill for, for 

1857-58. ..427,428 

Omahas, appropriations for the •.••••• .406 

Ordnance, appropriation for 417 

appropriation for tests of. ... • • •.414 

appropriation for office of colonel of. 417 



Oregon, appropriations for government of . . .418 

appropriation for roads in 403 

appropriation for Indian service in 408 

salary of superintendent of Indian affairs in , 408 
pay of commissioners on military expenses 

m.. ••••.. 415 

Ores, appropriation for experifftents on 421 

Osages, appropriations for the. .406 

Ottoes, appropriations for the. 406 

Ottowas, appropriations for the 406, 408 

P. 

Paper and printing, appropriation for 415, 

417, 425 
Paraguay, the, exploration of tributaries of ..427 

Parana, the, exploration of 427 

Paso del Norte, collection district of, not to in- 
clude El Paso, Texas 419 

Patent Office building, appropriation for ... . 420 

Pawnees, appropriations for the 406 

Paymaster General, appropriations for office of, 

417 
Penalty, on witnesses not appearing or answering 

before Congress 400 

for undervalued invoices of imports .413 

Penitentiary, appropriations for .419 

insane persons not charged with crime not to 

be confined in 400 

Pensions, general appropriation bill for, for 1857 

andl&8 399 

Peorias, appropriations for the .405 

Perjury, in oaths used in land offices 428 

of witnesses before Congress 400 

Perth Amboy, New Jersey, custom-house and 

post office at. 428 

Philadelphia, sale of part of asylum at 427 

post office at 421 

Piankeshawsv appropriations for the 405 

Pillager Bands, appropriations for the 404 

Pinkham, Vassal D., adjustment of claim of, to 

a release 410 

Portraits of Presidents, appropriation for... .421 

Ports, of delivery at Augusta, Georgia. 403 

at Selma, Alabama .413 

of entry at Fernandina, Florida 413 

Postage,' prepayment of, on transient printed 

matter, made compulsory .399 

Post office buildings, appropriation for extension 

of Greneral Post Office building 421 

appropriations for, at — 

Buffalo 421 

Cairo 421 

Cincinnati • • ..421 

Columbia 421 

Dubuque 421 

Gralveston 421 

Key West 421 

Memphis. . . « 421 

Perth Amboy ; 428 

Philadelphia » 421 

Raleigh 421 

Rutland 421 

Tallahassee 421 

Windsor 421 

Post Office Department, general appropriation bill 

for, for 1857-58 409 

deficiencies .409 

mails authorized on the Pacific 409 

mail service to Havana, extension of. .409, 410 
pay of postmaster and officers at Washington, 

410 
adjustment of fines on Mississippi river mail 

contractors 410 

adjustment of claims of V. D. Pinkham and L. 
W. Ludlow for a release.....*........ 410 

payment to George H. Giddings 410 

contract authorized for a land mail to San Fran- 
cisco 410 

preemption right of contractors. . . • • • .410 

mail service on Puget's Sound 410 

payment to George Whitman . . • •. 410 

prepayment of postage on transient pri:.^ed 

matter made compulsory .399 

post roads — see that title. ^ 

appropriation for officers in 417 

appropriation for office of Auditor of 416 

Post roads, act of 1857 establishing, in — 

Alabama 423 

Arkansas • • 423 

California 424 

Connecticut 422 

Florida 424 

Georgia ^ 423 

Kansas • i2& 
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^t roadf^CiHtfiiliwtf; ^ 

Hf ntucky • • • 403 

Illinois 423 

Indiana • 423 

Iowa • 424 

Louisiana •• 423 

Maine 422 

Maryland. 422 

Masitacliusctts 422 

Michigan 423 

Miiinesoii^ 424 

Mississippi 423 

Missoan .' 423 

New'Mcxico ; 425 

New York 422 

North Carolina 422, 423 

Ohio ...423 

Oregon 425 

Pennsylvania 422 

South Carolina 423 

Tennessee 423 

Texas 424 

Vermont 422 

Virginia 422 

Washington. 425 

Wisconsin 424 

I^Dttawatomies, appropriations for the 406 

Powers, Hiram, appropriation for a work of art 
by 419 

Presidrni, appointment of Private Secretary, 

steward, and messcneer of 421 

appropriation tor house of. 420 

Printing — MC Paper and Printing. 

Private Secretary to President authorized, and 
his pay 421 

Public Buildings, appropriations for, Capitol ex- 
tension, Treasury cxieiislon, Patent Office 
building, Post Office bui]din<r, court-houses, 
custom-houses, and post offices— see those 
titles. 
appropriations for, in general... .419, 420, 421 
appropriation for office of Commissioner of, 

416, 419 

Public documents, appropriation for packing and 

distribution of. 421 

distribution of 429 

how many to be printed 429 

Public grounds at Washington, appropriations 
for 419,420,421,422 

Public lands — see-Xands, Publib. 

Public Ministers, general appropriation bill for, 

forl857-5iS 401 

rate of pay of 419 

Public tnoneys, disburiing officers required to 

depoait 428 

all, to be deposited 428 

Public printing, appropriations for 415, 417 

Public streets — see ^venuts. 
appropriations for 421 

Pugec*aSoand Indians, appropriations for the, 406 

PuyallupB, appropriations for the 406 

a. 

^ttapsws, appropriations for thb 406 

Quartermaster's department, disbursing officers 
of, to settle their accounts with the Third 

Auditor. 413 

five milrtary storekeepers added to 414 

dttmrterraaster General, appropriations for office 
of 417 

ItailroadB, grants of land for, to Alabama, 412, 413 

grants of land for, to Minnesota 411,412 

Rations, officers', rate of commutation for, to be 

thirty cents 401 

R^egister, appropriations for office of. 416 

Repdrtcfr or decisions, appropriation for 418 

Reports, on consumption of cotton 421 

by officers of Columbian Institution for Deaf, 

d:c., to Secretary of the Interior 401 

Representatives, number to which Minnesota is to. 

be entitled 403 

Revenue cutter, steam, to be procured. .400, 422 

Rives, Alfred L., appropriation for 421 

Roads, appropriations for 401, 403, 414, 428 

Rogue River Indians, appropriations for the, 4U7 
Rush, Richard, reappointed a Regento'f the Smith- 
sonian Institution «429 i 

Rutledge, John, Chfef Justice, bust of, to be pro- 
cured fbr Uie Supreme Court room 443 | 

■ 8. - ! 



Sailmak«*rs, pay of, on shore duty 427 

Schermfrhorn, J. R., pnymont io...i 408 

Schools, selections of land for., in lieu of those 

settled^on, or taken for town sites 429 

lands for, in Minnesota, propositions respect- 
ing!:, to be subiniited to convention 403 

lands on Mississippi, sale of. v427 

Scoions, appmprianons for the 406 

Seamen, deficiency appropriation for.'. 410 

appropriation for 401 

Second Auditor, appropriations for office of. .416 
Second Comptroller, appropriations for office of, 

416 
Secretary, of the Interior, appropriations for office 

of 416 

of the Navy, appropriations for office of.. .417 
to prepare and report rules for government 

of the Navy 427 

of State, appropriations for office of 415 

of the Treasury, appropriations for office of, 416 

of War, appropriations for office of 417 

Seeds and cuttings, appropriation for 421 

Selraa, Alabama, maue a port of delivery.... 413 

Seminoles, appropriations for the 405 

i^moice, John, payment to representative of, 408 

Senecas, appropriations for the .....407 

Seymour, Thomas H., authori'^ed to accept a 
present from the Emperor of Russia . . . .419 

Shawnees, appropriations for the. . • 407 

Shipwreck, appropriation to provide against, 421 

Sioux, aiipropriations for the .407 

Sites, military, sale of. 414 

Six Nations, appropriations for the.. ••••.. .407 
Sizemore, Artiiur> payment to representatives 

of 408 

Slave trade, appropriation for suppression of 

the 421 

Sloops of war, five new steam, authorizf^d . . .427 
Smithsonian Institution, appointment of Regents 

in 429 

Solicitor of the Treasury, appropriations for 

office of 416 

Southeast Executive building, appropriations 

for 416 

Southwest Executive building, appropriatiohd 

for 416 

Spy company, appropriation to pay services 

of 414 

State Department, appropriations for, 415, 416, 425 

number of clerks in ^ . .419 

State, Secretary of, appropriation (or office of, 415 

Steamboat inspectors, appropriation for 418 

Steam revenue cutter, to be procured. . .400, 422 
Steward of President, appointment of, author- 
ized 421 

his duties and pay 421 

Storekeepers — see Military Storekeepers. 
Superintendents of Indian aifairs, appropriations 

for 403 

for Oregon, Washington, Utah, and New 

Mexico, salaries of 408 

not to negotiate treaties unless instructed. .408 
Surgeon General, appropriations for office of. 1417 
Surveyors of customs, at Augusta, Greorgia. .403 

at Sclma, Alabama 413 

p^y of, when acting as collectors 422 

Surveyors general, dec., appropriations for. .417, 

425 

office of, northwest of Ohio, to be removed to 

St. Paul's, and restricted to Minrtesota. ..417 

Surveys, of lands, appropriations for.. .414, 420, 

of coast, appropriations for 419, 420 

Swamp lands, selections of, by State, confirmed, 

428 

act for relief of purchasers of, continued and 

extended 428 

T. 

Tariff— see Dutiett. 
general act of 1857 ^ 410 

Telegraph, Atlantic— see Atlantic Telegraph. 

Tender, foreign coins no longer io.be a 402 

Territories, appropriations for 418 

Texas, divided into two judicial districts . . . .402 

time extended for creditors of, to present their 
claims 429 

compensation to officers of the late navy of.. 427 

appropriation for Indian service in 408 

Texas Indians, appropriations for the. 408 

Third Auditor, appropriations for office of.. .416 

to settle accounts of disbursing officers in quar- 
termaster's department • .413 

Topb^i^phickl enj^neers, appropriations for office 
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Totten, Joseph G., reappointed a Regent of the 

Smithsonian Institution 429 

Treasurer, appropriations for office of 416 

Treasury Department, appropriations for... .416 

number of clerks in 4|9 

Treasury extension, appropriation for 419 " 

Treasury, Secretary of, appropriations for office 

of 416 

assistant, how appointed.. 4|9 

Trfnchard,Lieut«'nnniS. D., authorized toaci'«pt 
a sword from Great Briiaiu 430 

u.* 

XTmpquaws, appropriations for the 406, 407 

Utoh, appropriation for government of 418 

appropriation for Indian service in 408 

salary of superintendent in 408 

salary of Governor of.. .409 

salary of surveyor general of 408 

Utahs, appropriations for the 400 

V. 

Vermont, set of weights and measures to be fUr- 
n iflhed to 4^ 

Vincenaes land office, return to claimants of 
deeds, <&e., sent to..... 430 

Vixen, the, petty officers and crew of authorized 
to- accept a -sum of money from Great Brit* 
ain 430 

W. 

Warehouses at quarantine station below New 

Orleans, appropriation for 491 

War Department, appropriations for 417 

Wagon roads, appropriation for 401 

Washington aqueduct, appropriation for. .. .421 
settlement of claim of contractor, dkc, of brick 

for 430 

Washington Territory, appropriation for govern- 
ment of 418 

appropriation forcapiiol and penitentiary in, 421 

appropriation for livdian service in 408 

salary of wiperintendent of Indian affairs in, 408 
military road in, between Port Steilacoom and 

Bellingham Bay 428 ' 

boundary of, with Great Britain, appropriation 

for running 401 

Weas, appropriation for the 405 

Western Military Asylum, pay of clerk of board, 

to select site for 414 , 

to be abolished ...414 

sale of site of. . • 414 

West Point — see Military Jlcadtmy. 

Whitman, George, pa^rment to.. . ^ •••.••• • .410 

Wichitaws, appropriations for the. 408 

Wind and current^harts, appropriatioji for.. 427 
Winnebagoes, appropriations for the.. .404, 407 

Wisconsin, additional land district in 408 . 

salary of district judge in 418 

Witnesses, act to enforce the attend mce of, be- 
fore either House of Congress or any com- 
mittee 400 

not to be hdd criminally in -respect to any 
matter, as to which they have so testified, 4Qi0 

in Court of Claims, appropriation for 425 

Wolf Island, in ^he Mississippi, title to, dis- 
claimed • • • • •429 

Wyaixdots, appropriations for the. ....••.. .407 



PRIVATE. 

A. 

Adams, James B., claim Of. • . .435 

Ailcock, John, claim of ..435 

Ann Elizabeth, the, register to issue to 437 

Armstrong, Amos, pension of. 437 

Armstrong, Franklin W., pension of. 441 

Arthur, John T., release of sureties of 438 

Ascension, Parish of, Louisiana, land claim con- 
firmed to • »• 439 

Auld, Isaac, claim of. 435 

Austin, Jeremiah, payment to • • •. .441 

B. 

Bailey, Benjamin, claitn of. 435 

Bailey, Charles, claim of 435 

Bailey, Edward, claim of. 435 

Bailey, Henry, claim of. 435 

Bailey, Joseph, pension of 440 

Baldwin, Bartholomew, authorized to enter eer- 

Uin school land '. 437 

Balizell, George F., permitted to enter a section 

ofUtid 436 
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A iy n a rd, Epbrainit cldim of. «••••• 

JNfe^nard, William O., cidim of 435 

B^nfiH*, Joseph, claim of. 433 

Bean, Mark and H. H., adjuatment of claim 

of. 441 

Beckett, Cato A., claim of 435 

B&ckeie, Edn^rd, claim of 435 

Beckett, Jttm(»s, cl^m of 435 

Beckett, VViHhnn, claim of. 435 

Been, Joseph D. , payment to • .433 

Beldeo, Cbcnezer, payment to administrator of, 

Beiden, William W., payment to 4S9 

fieJger, Mfuor James, allowance in accounts of, 

431 

^nder, A. S., payment to. 430 

Big«low, Israel B., pension of. ..••^••.44^ 

^ »Dd, G^eoree, pension of 441 

>n>er, Collins, poyment to 430 

»wler, Francis^ clain of 436 

Brodie, Cbarles. paynaent to adminivtratrix af^ 
. , ^ 440 

firodie, Lucretia A ., payment to. • • 440 

fipyan^ Jeremiah, heirs, d:;c., of, authorized to 

enter certainjand i 439 

Bryant, l^homaa S., allowance in account of, 431 

Bticknam, George, payment to • .434 

ourdell, William, released as surety of John T. 

Arthur. 438 

C. 

Odder j Henry i cUitti of. • • 433 

Casiady, Geor^, pension of. .441 

Cerr€, rascal L;, representatiyes pf, authorized 

to enter certain land 431 

Chisholm, Robert, clahn of. 433 

Cbot^nnin^, George, Jr., acMustmcnt and pay- 
ment orciaim of, for mail services 440 

Cborchilf, T., J., aetthnnent of acconnui of.. .441 
Cilly, Jonathan, pension of 439, 440 

Shirk, James, Sr;, claim of. • .435 
h&rk, Mary Anh, pension of 436 

Clay, J. Randolph, payment to 430 

Clement, William, claim of. 435 

Clinton Guards, auditingof accounts of. . • • .435 

Cochrane, Catharine V. R., payment to 439 

Cook, Lyman N., pension ot ; • • • ..436 

Corwine, Amos B., payment to 430 

Cox, John W., pension of ..439 

Craig, William, pension of. 435 

iCrandall, Sarah, payment to children of.. • . .430 

Crawford, Gabriel, claim of. 435 

Crawford, Mingoe, claim of. 435 

Crown, Thomas, payment to 438 

a 

Davidson, William St., Colonel, half pay of, to 

be paid to his heirs .437 

Davidson, William L., payment to 437 

Davis, Robert, payment to 441 

Denman, Charles L., payment to 430 

Denver, Daniel, increase of pension of... . . ..439 

Devit, Anthony, pension of. 436 

Dignan, James, claim of .....435 

Drout, John, pension of. ^. . .438 

Duncan, Captain Thomas, authorized to locate 
certain lost warrants of which he is the as- 
signee 433 

Dunmire, Thomas, claim of 435 

E. 

Eaaby, William, payment to heirs of. 440 

Edings, William, claim of. 435 

Edisto Island Company, settlement of claims of 

members of, 435 

Ellicou; Philip X., payments to 440 

Elliott, Jared L., bounty land warrant of. . . .440 

Emery, Matthew Q., payment to 438 

Empson, Dolly, pension of. , 438 

P. 

Penwick, Martin, land title confirmed to. . • .438 

permitted to enter certain land 438 

Fleming, James P., payment to 431 

Firemen's Insurance Company, charter of.. .432 
Freeman, George W., claim of 435 

6. 

Gale, Edgar, estate of, released as surety of John 
T. Arthur .438 

Gantt, Benjamin R., part of land claim of, con- 
firmed • 436 

Cbrman, Wigle A Benford, mail contract to be 
executed with ^ •••.•, ,430 
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Gftiy, Mrs. Mary, poymcm to. • •• • • .438 

Gimert^ Barney, claim of « 435 

Gilbert, John, airears of pension of 439 

Godfrey, Jacques, land p!atent to issue to heirs 

of 435 

Graham i Joseph, payment to • • 438 

Grover, Peter, payment to 430 

Gtiesc^ Lieutenant John, poyment to him and 

others «... 431 

H. 

Haight, Samuel S., settlement of claim of . ..436 

Hannahan, William, Jr., claim of 435 

Hardin, Colonel John, payment to heirs of. .435 

Harrinsrton, James, payment to • • • .430 

Hart, William R;, claim of. 435 

Haysi Sampson, pension of. 441 

Hill dt McGunnegle, payment to 430 

Hooe, Emilie R., land at Prairie du Chien relin- 
quished to 438 

Hooker, Mary, arrears of pension of 439 

Horno, John rl., payment to .431 

Huff, John, payment to 436 

I. 

Indiana, allowance for fbmiture for court in, 431 

Irish, Josepii, authorized to enter certain school 

land 437 

J. 

Jenkins, Benjamin W., claim of. .435 

Jenkins, Christopher, claim of • 435 

Jenkine, Joseph, claim of. 435 

Jenkins, Robert S., claim of. 435 

JeweUi Barton, pension of*. 440 

Johnsfon, James D., credit in accounts of. . .437 

Jones-, Henry J., claim of. 435 

Johee> WiHiam C., settlement of chum of. . . .441 

K. 

ItendKll, WlUiluh, settlement of accounts of^ 436 

Kennedy, Joseph M., payment to, for furniture 
for court-house 439 

Kennerly, C. B. R., pension of. I • • .435 

Kentucky asylum for deaf and dumb, time of 
selling lands of, extended 433 

King, Bayliss, land relinquished to, when eman- 
cipated 441 

King, Christian, land relinquished to, when eman- 
cipated... .' ■ ...441 

King, Elijah, title of the United States to real 
estate of, relinquished to his widow and chil- 
dren as soon as emancipated 441 

King, Thomas, land relinquished to, when eman- 
cipated 441 

Kirby, Tarrance, pension of. 438 

L, 

Lands, public school, in Minnesota, grant of, 437 
acts concerning, in favor of— , 

Ascension Parish, (Louisiana) 439 

Baldwin, Bartholomew 437 

Baltzell, George F...,. 436 

Bryan, Jeremiah 432 

Cen«, Pascal L 431 

Duncan, Thomas 432 

Elliott, Jared L 430 

Fenwick, Martin 438 

Gantt, Benjamin R 436 

Godfroy, Jacques • • .435 

Hooe, Emilie K 438 

Irish, Joseph 437 

Kentucky asylum 433 

King, Bayliss 441 

King, ChHfltian 441 

King, Thomas 441 

Lucas, Charles 431 

McCabe, E. H 433 

Millett, Martin 433 

Minnesota 427 

Redd, John T 431 

Roan, James P 436 

Rose, John B. 441 

Rowc, George ..436 

Sturgis, William 437 

Turner, Charlotte 431 

Vattier, John L 435 

Waterman, Charles 439 

Lathrop, Jedediah H., release of, and his sure- 
ties 437 

LUly, Leonard, pension of . . • 439 

Lowrey, Daniel, claim of 435 

Lucas, Charles, land title of, confirmed .431 
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M. 

Maekay, KTurfg^, (claim of. • 43S 

Martin, Wilti&m T., f(«leafted, as administrator 

of Edward Gald, from liability 433 . 

Ma«*on, Robert, claitri of. 435 

Matthews, John R., claim of 435 

Mathews, Sally T., payment to 431 

McCabe, E.' H., repr^scntati▼c8 of, authorized ro 

enter corialn laild , 433 

McClurc, David, payment to 437 

McClure, Jowph, pnyment to administrator 

of. .^ 437 

McCbnnell, Jdhn C, payment to. 435 

McDoughll, claim 6f :.. .435 

McGUnnogfle, Geors:e K., payment to 430 

McLcbd, Robert, claim of. .« 433 

Mcdary, Samuel, rdeased as surety of John T. 

Arthur 438 

Mc^^tfti, Wftllcy, claim of. ^ 435 

Mcgir<*u, William C, claim of 435 

Mikcil, Cphraim, claim of 435 

MikcU, John, Siin., claim of 435 

Mikcil, John C, claim of...... 433 

Mikell, Joaiah, claim of. ... • .435 

Millett, Martin, preemption entry of, confirm'^d, 

433 

Mingo, Collier H., payments to. : • * : • *^^ 

Minnesota, grant of school land to, in lieu of 

that. granted tg J. Irish, W. Sturgis, and Q« 

Baldwin., . , 43? 

Missouri, allowance for furniture for court in, 431 

Mitchell, Edward, claim of. 43^ 

Mitchell, John, pension of 439 

Montgomery, Captain Alexander, settlement of 

accounts of 43ft 

Morrison, Jcsrc, payment to • 439 

Morrow, Dr. James, payment to 435 

Moses, Isaac C , clnim of. .435 

Mudd, Henry T., payment to .......495 

Murray, Joseph J., claim of 495 

Murray, Richard J., pension of. 446 

N. 

Nash, Betsey, pension of. 439 

Newell, Thomas M., settlement of accounts 

of 438 

Niles, Hannah P., payment to 430 

Nye, J. W., payment to 449 

0. 

Oliver, William L., pension of • 441 

P. 

Painter, Jonathan, pension of. 433 

Parish, Charles, pension of • .437 

Patterson, John, claim of .435 

Pattieson, John, claim of. .435 

Pegg, Ransdcll, payment to 432 

Pensions, provisions respecting, in favor of-» 

Armstrong, Amos • • • .437 

Armstrong, Franklin W 441 

Bailey, Joseph 440 

Bigelow, Israel B 449 

Bond, George 441 

Cassady, George ....•• 441 

Cilley, Jonathan 438, 440 

Clark, Mary Ann t 436 

Cook, Lyman N 436 

Cox, John W • 439 

Craig, William 435 

Denver, Daniel .....439 

Devit, Anthony 436 

Drout, John 438 

Empson, Dolly 438 

Gilbert, John 4129 

Hays, Sampson 441 

Hooker, Mary 439 

Jewell , Barton 440 

Kennerly, C. B. R * .435 

Kirby, Tarrance 438 

Lilly, Leonard 439 

Mitchell, John 432 

Murray, Richard J • 440 

Nash, Betsey 439 

Oliver, William L 441 

Painter, Jonathan 433 

Parish, Charles 437 

Phclps,'James ....•..•.•• .439 

Phillips, Isaac .439 

Phillips, Richard 435 ' 

Poole, William 436 

Rice, Shadrach I...... 440 

Ryley,John...^ .419 
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Pensions — Conimued. 

Slavin, Parmelia ••• •442 

Smith, Rebecca. 436 

Stevens, Robert H • 440 

Stewart, Henry. 437 

Stone, Levi 439 

Stone, Mary 439 

Torrence, George W 43() 

Van Pelt, Sarah 440 

Vaughn, Claiborn ...•• .•••••••• .441 

Wacaser, Daniel 439 

Walton, William 440 

Washbume, Isaac P •.•••• 440 

Wiraberly, Roberts 437 

Winship, Mary B • 435 

Phelps, James, arrears of pension of. 439 

Phillips, Isaac, pension of..... 439 

Phillips, Richard, pension of. 435 

Piatt, Donn, payment to ;•••• 437 

Pillans, John C, claim of. • 435 

Pillans, Robert, claim of .435 

Poole, William^ pension of 436 

Puig, Mir & Co., released from two judgments, 

440 
any amounts paid thereon to be refunded. .440 

R. 
Redd, John T., permitted to enter certain land, 

* 431 

Reeside, Mary, payment to • • .433 

Rhodes, Thomas, payment to 441 

Rice, Shadrach , pension of. ......•• • .440 

Roan, James P., land grant to assignee of. . .436 
Rose, John B., bounty land warrant to issue to, 

441 
Rowe, George, land grant to assignee of.. • . .436 
Ryley, John, pension of. ', 438 

S. 

Saunders, John L., payment to • 437 

ScheUinger, Georee, payment to .' 436 

. Schuyler, GeneralPhilip, payment to child of, 439 

Seabrook, Andrew, claim of. • 435 

Seabrook, Gabriel, claim of. ••••••. .435 



Seabrook, Henry, claim of. • 435 

Seabrook, Joseph A., claim of..... •••.«•••. .435 

Seabrook, Whltemarsh B., claim of. 435 

Seabrook, William, claim of . . . • 435 

Shandlcy , Daniel, claim of 435 

Shaw, John, payment to 436 

Slavin, Parmelia, pension of, to be paid to her 

administrator • 492 

Smith, Rebecca, pension of • 436 

Smithson, Benjamin W., payment to 441 

Staler, Christian, claim of. •••••.. .435 

St.' Clair, Major General Arthur, payment to 

heirs of 431 

Steele, Captain Frederick, settlement of accounts 

of 438 

Steele, Thomas B., imyment to. • • .436 

Steuart, Adam D., judgment against, remitted, 

437 

payment to 437 

payment of a commission to . . . .'. 437 

Stevens, Robert H., pension of. 440 

Stewart, Henry, pension of. 437 

Stone, Levi, arrears of pension of 439 

Stone, Mary, arrears or pension of. 439 

Strobel, Lewis, claim of. • 435 

Sturgis, William, authorized to enter certain 

school land ; 437 

Swain, Isaac, payment to ••• 441 

Swinton, James, claim of. •••••• 435 

T. 

TaHaferro, Hay T., released as surety of D. M. 

P. Thornton i. 440 

Taliaferro, Lawrence, released as surety of D. 

M.F.Thornton 440 

Thayer, Andrew E., claim of ^ 435 

Thornton, D. M. F., sureties of, released. ...440 
Thornton, J. H. F., released as surety of D. M. 

P.Thornton 440 

Thurston, Samuel R., payment to representative 

of, for his heirs. •••• •••• .436 

Tompson, Thomas, claim of 435 

Torrence, George W., increase of pension of, 430 



Towers, Gkorge M., claim of •• • • .435 

Townsend, Charles, claim of • 435 

Townsend, Daniel, claim of. 435 

Turner, Charlotte, authorized to enter certain 
land 431 

V. 

Van Pelt, Sarah , arrears of pension of 440 

Vattier, John L., authorized to locate certain 

land 435 

Vaughn, Claiborn, pension of. • • •• • .441 

W. 

Wacaser, Daniel, pension of. .•••...•••• •• .439 

Walton, William, pension of .440 

Washbume, Lieutenant Isaac P., pension of.. 440 
Washington Insurance Company, charter of..433 
Waterman, Charles, land title confirmed to. ..439 
Weaver & Willfams, account of, to be allowed, 

431 

Wescoat, Randall, claim of. • •• .435 

Wescoat, Thomas, claim of. 435 

Wescoat, William J., claim of 435 

Whaley, Benjamin S., claim of. • . .435 

Whaley , Edward, claim of. % •• .435 

Whaley, Joseph, claim of. 435 

White, Joseph, payment to 430 

Wilkinson, Chnstopher, claim of. 435 

Wilkinson, Morton, claim of., 435 

Wilkinson, William, claim of. 435 

Wilson, Jefferson, payment to, as administrator 

ofJohnF. Wray 438 

Wimberly, Robert S., pension of. 437 

Wimmer, William W., pa3nsient to, for mail 

service » 442 

Winship, Mary B., pension of. 435 

Winslow, Daniel, released from a judgment.. 431 
Winslow, James N., released from a judgment, 

431 

Wood, W. E., claim of. 435 

Woodward dbChorpenning, payment to turvivinr 

partner of. • • • • 440 

Wray, John F., payment to administrator of, 

438 
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TO THE CONGEESSIONAL GLOBE. 



This it the flnt Bumber of the Appbitdix to die Conokbb- 
noxAL Globe Ibr thit MMkw—Uie third of the Thirty- 
Fourth Ck>offres8. 

The work will be itereocyped, and therefore those who 
may sabscribe hereaAer, dwnng this testion. will get all the 
nomben ; but after this session has ended, the price will 
be increased to such a sum as will p^y ibr reprinting from 
the plates* 

TheCoROBB8sioiii.L Olobb and Affbhdix and Laws 
will not be sold separately, as they were a few years ago. 
When separated they did not give general satisikction, as a 
solMcriber for one woold frequently want the other when 
too late to Aimish him with the back numbers. Therefore 
ttie Cobobbssiokal Globb and the Apfbmdix and the 
tiAWa will ail be sold together. A man who may tiiink he 
' has not the money to spare to purchase the whole, may get 
a cJub to join him. 

The price Ibr the whole for this session i» #3. They all 
go fi«e by mail. 

MESSAGE 

OF THE 

PRESIDENT OP THE UNITED STATES. 

FeUaw-CUixens tiftht Senate 

and Iff the Hbvue qfKepresentoHves: 

The Constitution requires that the President 
shall, from time to time, not only recommend to 
the consideration of Confess such measures as 
he may jud^ necessary and expedient, but also 
that he shall give information to them of the state 
of the Union. To do this fully involves exposi- 
tions ot all matters in the actual condition of the 
country, domestic or foreign, which essentially 
concern the general welfare. While performing 
his constitutional duty in this respect, the Presi- 
dent does not speak merely to express personal 
convictions, but as the executive minister of the 
Government, enabled by his position, and called 
upon by his official obugations, to scan with an 
impartial eye the interests of the whole and of 
every part of the United States. 
. Of tne condition of the domestic interests of 
the Union, its agriculture, mines, manufactures, 
navigation and commerce, it is necessary only to 
say that the internal prosperity of the country, 
its continuous and steady advancementin wealth 
and population , and in private as well as public 
well-beug, attest the wiAom of our institutions, 
and the predominant spirit of intelligence and 
patriotism^ which, i^^ithstanding occasional 
megulariues of opinioVor action resulting from 
po^dar freedom, has distinguished and charac- 
terized the people of America. 

In the brief interval between the termination 
of the last and the commencement of the present 
sesnon of Congress, the public mind has been 
occupied with tne care or selecting, for another 
consutotional term, the President and Vice Pres- 
ident of the United States. 

The determination of the persons, who are of 
right, or contingently, to preside over the admin- 
istration of the Government, is, under our system , 
committed to the States and the people. We 
appeal to them, by their voice pronounced in the 
rorms of law, to call whomsoever they will to 
the hieh post of Chief Maeistrate. 

Andfthus it is, that as Sie Senators rep^ent 

the respective States of the Union, and the mem- 

•bers of the House of Representatives the several 
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constituencies of each State, so the President 
represents the aggregate population of the United 
States. Their election of him is the explicit and 
solemn act of the sole sovereign authonty of the 
Union. 

It is impossible to misapprehend the great prin- 
ciples which, by their recent political action, the 
people of the United States have sanctioned and 
announced. 

They have asserted the constitutional e(][uality 
of each and all of the States of the Union as 
States; they have affirmed the constitutional 
equality of each and all of the citizens of the 
United States as citizens, whatever their religion, 
wherever their birth, or their residence; they 
have maintained the inviolability of the consti- 
tutional richts of the different sections of the 
Union; and they have proclaimed their devoted 
and unalterable atthchment to the Union and the 
Constitution, as objects of interest superior to all 
subjects of local or sectional controversy, as the 
safeguard of the rights of all, as the spirit and the 
essence of the liberty, peacie, and greatness of the 
Republic. 

In doine this, they have, at the same time, 
emphaticafly condemned the idea of organizing in 
these United States mere geographical parties; of 
marshaling in hostile array towards each other 
the different parts of the country. North or South, 
East or West. 

Schcni^s of this nature, fraught with incalcu- 
lable mischief, and which the considerate sense of 
the people has rejected, eould have had counte- 
nance m no part of the country, had they not 
been disguised by suggestions plausible in ap- 
pearance, acting upon an excited state of the 
public mind, induced by causes temporary in 
their character, and it is to be hoped transient in 
their influence. 

Perfect liberty of association for political ob- 
jeots and the widest scope of discussion are the 
received and ordinary conditions of government 
in our country. Our institutions, framed in the 
spirit of confidence in the intelligence and integ- 
rity of the people, do not fbrbia citizens, either 
inaividually or associated together, to attack by 
writing, speech, or any other methods short of 
physical force, the Constitution and the very ex- 
istence of the Union. Under the shelter of this 
great liberty, and protected by the laws and 
usages of the Qovernment they assail, associa- 
tions have been formed in some of the States of 
individuals wh8, pretending to seek only to pre- 
vent the spread of the institutign of slavery into 
the present or Aiture inchoateStates of the Union, 
are really inflamed with desire to change the do- 
mestic institutions of existing States. To accom- 
plish their objects,"they dedicate themselves to 
the odious task of depreciating the (Government 
orsanization which stands in their way, and of 
calumniating, with indiscriminate invective, not 
only the citizens of particular States, with whose 
laws they find fault, but all others of their fellow- 
citizens throughout the country who do not par- 
ticipate with them in their assaults upon the (Con- 
stitution, framed and adopted by our fathers, and 
claiming for the privileges it has secured, and the 
blessings it has conferred, the steady support 



and grateful reverence of their children. They 
seek an object which they well know to be a 
revolutionary one. They are perfectly aware 
that the change in the relative condition of the 
white and black races in the slaveholding States, 
which they would promote, is beyond their 
lawful authority; that to them it is a foreign 
object; that it cannot be effected by any peaceful 
instrumentality of theirs; that for them, and the 
States of which they are citizens, the only path 
to its accomplisKment is through burning 'cities, 
and ravaged fields, and slaughtered populations, 
and all there is most terrible in foreign, compli- 
cated with civil and servile war; and that the 
first step in the attempt is the forcible disruption 
of a country embracing in its broad bosom a 
decree of liberty, and an amount of individual 
and public prosperity, to which there is no par- 
allel in history, and substituting in its place 
hostile governments, driven at once and inevitably 
into mutual devastation and fi-atricidal carnage, 
transforming the now peaceful and felicitous 
brotherhoodinto a vast permanent camp of armed 
men, like the rival monarchies of Europe and 
Asia. Well knowing that such, and such only, 
are the means and the consequences of their 
plans and purposes, they endeavor to prepare the 
people of tne United States for civil Var by doing 
everything in their power to deprive the Consti- 
tution ana the laws of moral authority, and to 
undermine the fabric of the Union by appeals to 
passion and sectional prejudice, by indoctrinating 
Its people with reciprocal hatred, and by educating 
them to stand face to face as enemies, rather than 
shoulder to shoulder as friends. 

It is by the Sjgency of such unwarrantable in- 
terference, foreign and domestic, that the minds 
of many, otherwise good citizens, have been so 
inflamed into the passionate condemnation of the 
domestic institutions of the southern States, as at 
length to pass insensibly to almost equally pas- 
sionate hostility towards their fellow-citizens of 
those States, and thus, finally, to fall into tem- 
porary fellowship with the avowed and active 
enemies of the Cfonstitution. Ardently attached 
to liberty in the abstract, they do not stop to 
consider practically how the objects they would 
attain can be accomplished, nor to reflect that, 
even- if the evil were as great as they deem it, 
they have no remedy to apply, and that it can be 
only aggravated bv theh* violence and unconsti- 
tutional action. A question which is one of the 
most difficult of all the problems of social insti- 
tution, political economy, and statesmanship, 
they treat with unreasoning intemperance of 
thought and language. Extremes be^et extremes. 
Violent attack m>m the North finds its inevitable 
consequence in the growth of a spirit of angry 
defiance at the South. Thus, in the progress of 
events, we had reached that consummation which 
the voice of the people has now so pointedly 
rebuked, of the attempt of apportion of the 
States, by a sectional or^nization and move- 
ment, to usurp the control of the Qovernment of 
the United States.' 

I confidently believe thf^t t)ie great body of 
those who inconsiderately took this fatal step are 
sincerely attached' to tht Constitution ana the 
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Union. They would, upon deliberation, shrink 
*with unaffected horror from any conscious act of 
disiinion or civil war. But they have entered 
into a path which leads nowhere, unless it be to 
civil war and disunion, and which has no other 
possible outlet. They have proceeded thus far 
m that direction in consequence of the successive 
sta^s of their progress havinc consisted of a 
senes of secondary issues, each of which pro- 
fessed to be confined within constitutional and 
peaceful limits, but which attempted indirectly 
what few men were willing to do directly; that 
is, to act aggressively against the constitutional 
rights of nearly one half of the thirty -one States* 

In the long series of acts of indirect aggression, 
the first was the strenuous agitation, by citizens 
of the northern States, in Congress and out of it, 
of the question of negro emancipation in the 
southern States. * 

The second step in this path of evil consisted 
of acts of the people of the northern States, and 
in several instances of their governments, aimed 
to facilitate the escape of persons held to service 
in the southern States, and to prevent their extra- 
dition when reclaimed according; to law and in 
virtue of express provisions of the Constitution. 
To promote this object, legislative enactments 
and other means were adopted to take away or 
defeat rights which the Constitution solemnly 
guarantied. In order to nullify the then existing 
act of Congress concerning the extradition of 
fugitives from service, laws were enacted in many 
States forbidding their officers, under the severest 
penalties, to participate in the execution of any 
act of Congress whatever. In this way that 
system of harmonious cooperation between the 
authorities of the United States and of the several 
States for the maintenance of their common insti- 
tutions, which existed in the early years of the 
Republic, was destroyed; conflicts or jurisdiction 
came to be frequent; and Congress found itself 
compelled, for the support of tlie Constitution 
and the vindication of us power, to authorize the 
appointment of new officers charged with the 
execution of its acts, as if tliey and the officers of 
the States were the ministers, respectively, of 
foreign Governments in^a state of mutual hostility, 
rather than fellow magistrates of a common coun- 
try, peacefully subsisting under the protection of 
one well-constituted Union. Thus here, also, 
aggression was followed by reaction; and the 
attacks upon the Constitution at this point did but 
serve to raise up new barriers for its defense and 
security. 

The third stage of this unhappy sectional con- 
troversy was in connection with tlie organization 
of territorial governments, and the admission of 
new States into the Union. When it was pro- 
posed to admit the Stale of Maine, by separation 
of territoiy from that of Massachusetts, and the 
State of Missouri, formed of a portion of the ter- 
ritory ceded by France to tlie United States, 
Representatives in Congress objected to the ad- 
mission of the latter, unless with conditions 
suited to particular views of public policy. The 
imposition of subh a condition was successfully 
resisted. But, at the same period, the question 
was presented of imposing restrictions upon the 
residtie of the territory ceded by France. That 
question was, for the time, disposed of by the 
adoption of a geographical line of limitation. 

^ this connection it should not be forgotten 
thai when France, of her^own accord, resolved, 
for considerations of the most far-sighted saga- 
city, to cede Louisiana to the United States, and 
that accession was accepted by the United States, 
the latter expressly en^gaged that "the inhab- 
itants of the ceded Territory shall be incorporated 
in the Union of the United States, and admitted 
as soon txB possible, according to the principles 
of the Federal Constitution, to the enjoyment of 
all the rights, advantages, and immunities of cit- 
ir^ns of the United States; and in the mean time 
they shall be maintained and protected in the 
free enjoyment of their liberty^ property, and tlie 
religion which they profess"— that is to say, while 
it remains in a territorial condition, its inhabitants 
are nutintained and protected ia the free enjfOV' 
ment of their liberty and property, with a right 
then to pass into the condition of ^tes on a foot- 
ing of perfect equality with the original States. 

The enactment, which established the restric- 



tive geographical line, was acquiesced in, ramer 
than aI>proved, by the States of the Union. It 
stood on the statute-book, however, for a number 
of years; and the people of the respective States 
acquiesced in the rei^actment of the principle as 
mppiied to the State of Texas; and it was pro- 
posed to acquiesce in its further application to the 
territory acquired by the United States from 
Mexico. But this proposition was successfully 
resisted by the representatives from the northern 
States, who, regardless of the statute line, insisted 
upon applying restriction to the new territory 
generally, whether lying north or south of it, 
Uicreby repeiding it as a legislative comproituse, i 
and, on the part of the North, persistently vio- 
lating the compact, if compact there was. 

Thereupon this enactment ceased to have bind- 
ing virtue in any sense, whether as respects the 
North or the South; and so in effect it was 
treated on &e occasion of the admission of the 
State of California, and the ornmization of the 
Territories of New Mexico, Utah, and Wash- 
ineton. 

Such was the state of this question when the 
time arrived for the omnization of the Terri- 
tories of Kansas and Nebraska. In the progress 
of constitutional inquiry and reflection, it had 
now at length come to be seen clearly that Con- 
gress does not possess constitutional power to 
impose restrictions of this character upon any 
present or future State of the Union. In a long 
series of decisions, on the fullest argument, and 
after the most deliberate consideration, the Su- 

Sreme Court of the United States had finally 
etermined this point in every form under whicn 
the ()uestion could aiise, whether as affecting 

Sublic or private rights — in questions of the public 
omain, of religion, of navigation, and of serv- 
itude. 

The several States of the Union are, by force 
of the Constitution, coequal in domestic legisla- 
tive power. Congress cannot change a law of 
domestic relation in the State of Maine; no more 
can it in the State of Missouri. Any statute 
which proposes to do this is a mere i^^ity; it 
takes away no right, it confers none. If it re- 
mains on the statute-book unrepehled, it remains 
there only as a monument of error, and a beacon 
of warning to the legislator and the statesman. 
To repeal it will be only to remove imperfection 
from the statutes, without affecting, either in the 
sense of permission or of prohibiaon, the action 
of the States, or of their citizens. 

Still, «when the nominal restriction of this na- 
ture, already a dead letter in law, was in terms 
repealed by the last Congress, in a clause of the 
act organizing the Territories of Kansas and Ne- 
braska, that repeal was made the occasion of a 
wide-spread and dangerous agitation. 

it was alleged that the original enactment being 
a compact of perpetual moral obligation, its re- 
peal constituted an odious breach of faith. 

An act of Congress, while it remains unre- 
pealed, more especially if it be constitutionally 
valid in the judgment of tliose public functionaries 
whose duty it is to pronounce on that point, is 
undoubtedly binding on the conscience of each 
good citizen of the Kepublic. But in what sense 
can it be asserted, that the enactment in question 
was invested with perpetuity and entitled to the 
respect of a solemn compact ? Between whom 
was the compact ? No distinct contending powers 
of the Government, no separate sections of the 
Union, treating as such, entered into treaty stipu- 
lations on the subject. It was a mere clause of 
an act of Congress, and, Uke any other contro- 
verted matter of legislation, received its final 
shape and was passed by compromise of the con- 
flicting opinions or sentiments of the members of 
Congress. 

But if it had moral authority over men's con- 
sciences, to whom did th is authonty attach? Not 
to those of the North, who had repeatedly re- 
fused to confirm it by extension, and who had 
zealously striven to establish other and incom- 
patible regulations upon the subject. And if, as 
It thus appears, the supposed compact had no 
obligatory force as to the North,' of course it 
could not have any as to the South, for all such 
compacts must b« mutual > and of reciprocal ob- 
UsatioQ 

It has not unfirequeotly happened that Uw- 



E'vers, with undue estimation of the value of the 
w they give, or in the view of imparting to it 
peculiar strength, make it perpetual in terms; 
but they cannot thus bind the conscience, the' 
judgment," and- the will of those who may suc- 
ceed them, invested with similar responsibilities, 
and clothed with equal authority. More careful 
investigation may prove the law to be unsound 
in principle. Experience may show it to be im- 
perfect in detail, and impracticable in execution. 
And then both reason and right combine not 
merely to justify, but to require its repeal. 

The Constitution, supreme as it is over all the 
departments of the Government, legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial, is open to amendment by 
its very terms; and Congress or the States may, 
in their discretion, propose amendment to it, 
solemn compact though it in truth is between the 
sovereign States of the Union. In the present 
instance, a political enactment, which had ceased 
to have legal power or authority of any kind, 
was repealed. The position assumed, that Con- 
gress had no moral right to enact such repeal, 
was strange enough, and singularly so in view of 
the fact that the argument came from those wha 
openly refused obc^nce to existing laws of the 
land, having the same popular designation and 
quality as compromise acts — nay, more, who un- 
equivocally disregarded and condemned the most 
positive and obligatory injunctions of the Con- 
stitution itself, and sought, by every meane 
within their reach, to deprive a portion of th.eir 
fellQW-citizens of the equal enjoyment of thoae 
rights and privileges guarantied alike to all by the 
fundamental compact of our Union. 

This argument against the repeal of the statute 
line in (|uestion was accompanied by another of 
congenial character, and equally with the former 
destitute of foundation in reason and truth. It 
was imputed that the measure originated in the 
conception of extending the limits of slave labor 
beyond those previously assigned to it, and that 
such was its natural as well as intended effect; 
and these baseless assumptions were made, in the 
northern States, the groimd of unceasing assault 
upon constitutional right. 

The repeal in terms of a statute which wa* 
already obsolete, and also null for unconstitu- 
tionality, could have ifo influence to obstruct or 
to promote the propagation of conflicting views 
of political or social institution. When the act 
organizing the Territories of Blansas and Ne- 
braska was passed, the inherent effect upon that 
portion of the public domain thus openea to legal 
settlement was to admit settlers from all we 
States of the Union alike, each with his convic- 
tions of public policy and private interest, there 
to found in their discretion, subject to such limit- 
ations as the Constitution and acts of Congrese 
might prescribe, new States, hereaft^ to be ad- 
mitted into the Union. It was a free field, open 
alike to all, whether the statute line of assumed 
restriction were repealed or not. That repeal did 
not open to free competition of the diverse opinions 
and domestic institutions a field which, without 
such repeal, would have been closed againsul 
them: it found that field of competition a&eady 
opened, in fact and in law. All the repeal did 
was to relieve the statute-book of an objectionable 
enactment, unconstitutional in effect, and inju- 
rious in terms, to a large portion of .lie States. 

Is it the fact that, in all the unsettled regions of 
the United States, if emigation be left free to act 
in this respect for itself, \|piout legal prohibitions 
on either side, slave labor will spontaneously go 
everywhere, in preference to free labor ? Is it the 
fact, that the peculiar domestic institutions of the 
southern States possess, relatively, so much of 
vigor, that, wheresoever an avenue is freely open 
to all the world, thoy will penetrate to the exclu- 
sion of those of the northern States ? Is it the 
fact, that the forraer enjoy, compared witli the 
latter, such irresistibly superior vitality, inde- 
pendent of climate, soil, ana all other accidental 
circumstances, as to be able to produce the sup- 
posed result, in spite of the assumed mora} and 
natural obstacles to its accomplishment, and of 
the more numerous populatioo of the northern 
States > 

The argument of those who advocate the en- 
actment of new laws of restriction, and condemn 
the repeal of old ones, in efifect avers that theix . 
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fMiticuIar views of goTernment have no lelf-ex- 
tending or self-sustauun? powtr of their own, 
and will go nowhere unless forced by act of 
Congress. And if Congress do but pause for a 
moment in the policy of stern coercion; if it ven- 
ture to try the experiment of leaving men to judge 
for themselves what institutions will best suit 
them; if it be not strained up to perpetual legis- 
^ Imtive exertion on this point; if Congress proceed 
^* thus to act in the very spirit of liberty, it is at 
once charged with aiming to extend slave labor 
into all the new Territories of the United States. 

Of course, these imputations on the intentions^ 
of Congress in this respect, conceived as the}^^ 
were in prejudice, and disseminated in passion, 
are utterly destitute of any justification in the 
nature of things, and contrary to all the funda- 
mental doctrines and principles of civil hberty 
and self-government. 

WhUe, therefore, in general, the people of the 
northern States have nevef at any time arrop^ted 
for the Federal Government the power to interr 
fere directly with the domestic condition of per- 
sons in the southern States, but, on the contrary, 
have disavowed all such intentions, and have 
shrunk from conspicuous aiiitiation with those 
few who pursue their fanatical objects avowedly 
through tne contemplated means of revolutionary 
change of the Government, and with acceptance 
of the necessary consequences — a civil and ser- 
vile war — yet many citizens have suffered them- 
selves to be drawn into one evanescent political 
issue of agitation after another, appertaining to 
the same set of opinions, and whicn subsided as 
rapidly as they arose when it came to be seen, as 
it uniformly did, that they were incompatible with 
the compacts of the Constitution and the existence 
of the Union. Thus, when the acta of some of 
the States to nullify the existing extradition law 
imposed upon Congress the duty of passing a 
new one, tne country was invited by agitators to 
enter into party organization for its repeal; but 
that agitation speedily ceased by reason of the 
impracticability of its objecL So when the stat- 
ute restriction upon the institutions of new States 
by a geographical line had been repealed, the 
coubtry was urged to demand its restoration, and 
that project also died almost with its birth. Then 
followed the cry of alarm from the North against 
imputed southern encroachments; which cry 
sprang in reality from the spirit of revolutionary 
attack on the domestic institutions of the South, 
.and, after a troubled existence of a few months, 
has been rebuked by the voice of a patriotic 
peoplci, ^ 

Of this last agitation, one lamentable feature 
was, that it was carried on at the immediate ex- 
pense of the peace and happiness of the people of 
the Territory of Kansas. That was made the 
battle-field, not so much of opposing factions or 
interests within itself, as of the conflicting pas- 
sions of the whole people of the United States. 
Revolutionaiy disorder in Kansas had its origin 
in projects of intervention, deliberately arranged 
by certain members of that Congress which en- 
acted the law for the organization of the Terri- 
tory, ^nd when propagandist colonization of 
Kansas had thus been undertaken in one section 
of the Union for the systematic promotion of its 
peculiar views of policy, there ensued, as a mat- 
ter of course; ia counteraction with opposite views 
in other sections of the Union. 

In consequence of thgge and other incidents, 
many acts of disorder, iflb undeniable, have been 
perpetrated in Kansas, to the occasional inter- 
ruption, rather than the permanent suspension, 
of regular government. Aggressive and most 
reprehensible incursions into the Territory were 
tudertaken, both in the North and the South, and 
entered it on its northern border by Uie way of 
Iowa, as well as on the eastern by way of Mis- 
souri; and there has existed within it a state of 
insurrection against the constituted authorities, 
not without countenance from inconsiderate per- 
sons in each of the great sections of the Union. 
But the difficulties in that Territory have been 
extravagantly exas^gerated for purposes of polit- 
ical agitation elsewhere. The number and gravity 
of the acts of violence have been magnified, partly 
by statements entirely untrue, and partly by reit- 
erated accounts of the same rumors or facts. 
Thus the Territory has been tsemingly filled with I 



extreme violence, when the whole amount of 
such acts has not been greater than what occa- 
sionally passes before us in single cities to the 
regret or all good citizens, but without being 
regarded as of general or permanent political con- 
sequence. 

Imputed irregularities in the elections had in 
Kansas, like occasional irregularities of the same 
description in the States, were beyond the sphere 
of action of the Executive. But incidents of 
actual violf^nce or of organized obstruction of 
law, pertinaciously renewed f^om time to time, 
have been met as they occurred, by such means as 
were available and as the circumstances required; 
and nothing of this character now remains to 
affect the general peace of the Union. The 
attempt of a part of the inhabitants of the Terri- 
tory to erect a revolutionary government, though 
sedulously encouraged ana supplied widi pecu- 
niary aid from active agents of disorder in some 
of tne States, has completely failed. Bodies of 
armed men, foreign to the Territory, have been 
prevented from entering or compelled to leave it. 
Predatory bcmds, engaged in acts of rapine under 
cover of the existing political disturbances, have 
been arrested or dispersed. And every well- 
disposed person is now enabled once more to 
devote himself in peace to the pursuits of pros- 
perous industry, tor the prosecution of which 
ne undertook to participate in the settlement of 
the Territory. 

It affords me unmingled satisfaction thui to 
announce the peaceful condition of things in 
Kansas, especially considering the means to 
which it was necessary to have recourse for the, 
attainment of the end — namely, the employment 
of a part of the military force of the United 
States. The withdrawal of that. force from its 
proper duty of defending the country against 
foreign foes or the savages of the frontier, to 
employ it for the suppression of domestic insur- 
rection, is, when the exigency occurs, a matter 
of the most earnest solicitude. On this occasion 
of imperative necessity it has been done with the 
best results; and my satisfaction in the attain- 
ment of such results by such means is greatly 
enhanced by the consideration that, through the 
wisdom and energy of the present executive of 
Kansas, and the prudence, firmness, and vigil- 
ance of the military officers on duty there, tran- 
quillity has been restored without one drop of 
blood having been shed in its accomplishment by 
the forces of the United States. 

The restoration of comparative tranquillity in 
that Territory furnishes the means of observing 
calmly, and appreciating at their just value, the 
events which have occurred there, and the dis- 
cussions of which the government of the Terri- 
tory has been the subject. 

we perceive that controvers]^ concerning its 
future aomcstic institutions was inevitable; that 
no human prudence, no form of legislation, no 
wisdom on the part of Congress, could have 
prevented this. 

It is idle to suppose that the particular pro- 
visions of their organic law were the cause of 
agitation. Those provisions were but the occa- 
sion or the pretext of an agitation which was in- 
herent in the nature of things. Congress legislated 
upon the subject in such terms as were most con- 
sonant with the principle of popular sovereignty 
which underlies our government. It could not 
have legislated otherwise, without doing violence 
to another ^at principle of our institutions, the 
imprescriptible right of equality of the several 
States. 

We perceive, also, that sectional interests and 
party passions have been the great impediment 
to the salutary operation of the organic princi- 
ples adopted, and the chief cause of the succes- 
sive disturbances in Kansas. The assumption, 
that because, in the organization of the Territo- 
ries of Nebraska and Kansas, Congress abstained 
from imposing restraints upon them to which cer- 
tain other Territories had been subject, therefore 
disorders occurred in the latter Territory, is em- 
phatically contradicted by the fact that none have 
occurred in the former. Those disorders were 
not the consequence in Kansas of the freedom of 
self-government conceded to that Territory by 
Congress, but of unjust interference on the part 
of persons not inhabitants of the Territory. S^ch 



interference, wherever it has exhibited itself, by 
acts of insurrectionary character, or of obstruc- 
tion to process of law, has been repelled or sup- 
pressed by all the means which the Constitution 
and the 1ft ws place in the hands of Uie Executive. 

In those parts of the United States where, by 
reason of the inflamed state of the public mind , 
false rumors and misrepresentations have the 
greatest currency, it has been assumed that it 
was the duty of the Executive not only to sup- 
press insurrectionary movements in Kansas, but 
also to see to the regularity of local elections. It 
needs little argument to snow that the President 
has no such power. All government in the United 
States rests substantially upon popular election. 
The freedom of elections is liable to be impaired 
by the intrusion of unlawful votes, or the exclu- 
sion of lawful oi\es, by impropv influences, by 
violence, or by fraud. But tne people of the 
United States are themselves the all-sufiicient 
guardians of their own rights; and to suppose 
that they will not remedy, in due season, any 
such incidents of civil freedom, is to suppose them 
to have ceased to be capable of self-government. 
The President of the United States has not power 
to interpose in elections, to see to their freedom, 
to canvass their votes, or to pass upon their 
legality, in the Territories any more than in the 
States. If he had such power, the government 
might be republican in rorm, but it would be a 
monarchy in fact; and if he had undertaken to 
exercise it in the case of Kansas, he would have 
been justly subject to the chai^ of usurpation, 
and of violation of the dearest rights of the people 
of the United States. 

Unwise laws, equally with irregularities at 
elections, are, in periods of great excitement, the 
occasional incidents of even tlie freest and best 
political institutions. But all experience demon- 
strates that in a country like ours, where the 
right of self-constitution exists in the completest 
form, the attempt to remedy unwise legislation 
by resort to revolution is totally out of plaoe, 
inasmuch as existing legal institutions afford 
more prompt and efficacious means for the redress 
of wrong. 

I confidently trust that now, when the peaceful 
condition of Kansas affiords opportunity for calm 
reflection and wise legislation, either the Legis- 
lative Assembly of the Territory, or Congress, 
will see that no act shall remain on its statute- 
book violative of the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, or subversive of the great objects for which 
that was ordained and estabUshedf, and will take 
all other necessary steps to assure to its inhab- 
itants the enjoyment, without obstruction or 
abridgement, of all the constitutional rights, priv- 
ileges, and immunities of citizens of uie United 
States, as contemplated by the organic law of the 
Territory. 

Full information in relation to recent events in 
this Territory will be found in the documents 
communicated herewith from the Departments 
of State and War. 

I refer you to the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury for particular information concern- 
ing the financial condition of the Government, 
and the various branches of the public service 
connected with the Treasury Department. 

During the last fiscal year the receipts from 
customs were, for the nrst time, more than 
$64,000,000, and from all sources, |73,9i8,l 41; 
which, with the balance on hand up to the 1st of 
July, 1855, made the total resources of the year 
amount to |92,850,117. The .expenditures, in- 
cluding $3,000,000 in execution of the treaty with 
Mexico, and excluding sums paid on account of 
the public debt, amounted to $60,172,401; and, 
including the latter, to $72,948,792, ihe payment 
on this account having amounted to $12,776,390. 

On the 4th of March, 1853, the amount of the 
public debt was $69,129,937. There was a sub- 
sequent increase of $2,750,000 for the debt of 
Texas, making a total of $71,879,937. Of this, 
the sum of $45,525,319, including premium, has 
been discharged, reducing the debt to $30,963,909; 
all which might be paid within a year without 
embarrassing the public service, but, being not 
yet due, and only redeemable at the option of 
the holder, cannot be pressed to payment by the 
Government. 

On examining the expenditures of the last five 
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years, it will be seen that the average , deducting 
payments on accotlnt of the public debt, and 

t 10,000,000 paid by treaty to Mexieo, has been 
ut about forty-eight million dollars. It is be- 
lieved that,' under an economical administration 
of the Grovernment, the average expenditure for 
the ensuing five years will not exceed that sum, 
unless extraordinary occasion for its increase 
should occur. The acts granting bounty lands 
will soon have been executed, while the extension 
of our frontier settlements will cause a continued 
demand for lands and augmented receipts, proba- 
bly, from that source. These considerations will 
justify a reduction of the revenue from customs, 
80 as not to exceed forty-eight or fifty million 
dollars. I think the exigency for such reduction 
is imperative, and again urge it upon the consid- 
eration of Congi«ss. 

The amount of reduction, as well as the manner 
of effecting it, are questions of great and general 
interest; it being essential to industrial enterprise 
and tlie public prosperity, as Veil as the dictate 
of obvious justice, that the burden of taxation be 
made to rest as equally as possible upon all classes, 
and all sections and interests of the country. 

I have heretofore recommended to your con- 
'slderation the revision o( the revenue laws, pre- 
pared under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and also legislation upon some special 
questions affecting^ the business of that Depart- 
ment, more especially the enactment of a law to 
punish the abstraction of official books or papers 
from tlMi files of the Government, and requiring 
all such books and papers, and all other public 
property, to be turned over by the oufgoino* officer ■ 
to nis successor; of a law requiring disbursfng 
officers to deposit all public money m the vaults 
of the Treasury or in other legal depositories, 
where the same are conveniently accessible; and 
a law to extend existing penal provisions to all 
persons who may become possessed of public 
money by deposit or otherwise, and who shall 
refuse or neglect, on due demand, to pay the same 
into the Treasury. I invite your attention anew 
to each of these objects. 

The Army, during the past year, has been so 
constantly employed a^amst hostile Indians in 
various quartera that it can scarcely be said, 
with propriety of language, to have been a peace 
establishment. Its duties nave been satisfactorily 
performed, and we have reason to expect, as a 
result of the year's operations, greater security 
to the frontier inhabitants than has been hitherto 
enjoyed. Extensive combinations among the 
hostile Indians of the Territories of Washing- 
ton and Oregon at one time threatened .the de- 
vastation of the newly-formed settlements of that 
remote portion of the country. Prom recent 
information, we are permitted to hope that the 
energetic and successful operations conducted 
there will prevent such combination in future, 
and secure to those Territories an opportunity 
to make steady progress in the development of 
their agricultural ana mineral resources. 

Legislation has been recommended by me on 
previous occasions to cure defects in the existing 
organization, and to increase the efficiency of the 
Army; and further observation has but served to 
confirm rae in the views then expressed, and to 
enforce on my mind tlie conviction that such 
measures are not only proper but necessary. 

I have, in addition, to invite the attention of 
Congress to a change of policy in the distribution 
of troops, and to the necessity of providing a 
more rapid increase of the military armament. 
For details of these and other subjects relating to 
the Army, I refer to the report of the Secretary 
of War. 

The condition of the Navy is not merely satis- 
ftctory , but exhibits the most gratifying evidences 
of increased vigor. As it is comparatively small, 
it is more important that it should be as complete 
as possible in all the elements of strength; that it 
should be efficient in the character of us officers, 
in the zeal and discipline of its men, in the reli- 
ability of its ordnance, and in the capacity of its 
ships. In all these various qualities the Navy 
has made great progress within the last few 
years. The execution of the law of Congress of 
February 28, 1855, " to promote the efficiency of 
the Navy," has been attended by the most ad- 
yknta^oiis results. The law for promoting dis- 



cipline amone^ the men is found convenient and 
salutary. The system of granting an honorable 
discharge to faithful seamen on the expiration 
of the period of their enlistment, and permitting 
them to re'^nlist after a leave of absence of a few 
months, without cessation of pay, is highly ben- 
eficial in its influence. The apprentice system, 
recently adopted, is evidently destined to incor- 
porate into the service a large number of our 
countrymen, hitherto so difficult to procure. 
Several hundred American boys are now on a 
three-years* cruise in our national vessels, and 
will return well-trained seamen In the ordnance 
department there is a decided and gratifying 
indication of progress, creditable to it and to the 
country. The sus^gestions of the Secretary of 
the Navy in regard to further improvement in that 
branch of the service I commend to your favor- 
able action. 

The new frigates ordered by Congress are now 
afloat, and two of them in active service. They 
are superior models of naval architecture, and 
with their formidable battery add largely to 
public strength and security. 

I concurln the views expressed by the Secre- 
tary of the Department in favor of a still further 
increase of our naval force. 

The report of the Secretary of the Interior 
presents facts and views in relation to internal 
affairs over which the supervision of his Depart- 
ment extends, of much interest and importance. 

The asgre^te sales of the public lands, during 
the Isist nscal year, amount to nine million two 
hundred and twenty-seven thousand eight hun- 
dred and seventy-eight acres; forwhich has been 
received the sum of eight million eight hundred 
and twenty-one thousand four hundred and four- 
teen dollars. During the same period there have 
been located, with military scrip and land war- 
rants, and for other purposes, thirty million one 
hundred thousand two hundred ana thirty acres, 
thus making a total aggregate of thirty-nine 
million three hundred and twenty-eight thousand 
one hundred and eight acres. On the 30th of 
September last, surveys had been made of sixteen 
million eight hundred and seventy -three thousand 
six hundred and ninety-nine acres, a large pro- 
portion of which is ready for market. 

The suggestions in this report in regard to the 
complication and progressive expansion of the 
business of the dinerent bureaus of the Depart- 
ment—to the pension system, to the colonization 
of Indian trioes,^ and the recommendations in 
relation to various improvements in the District 
of Columbia — are especially commended to your 
consideration. 

The report of the Postmaster General presents 
fully the condition of that Department of the 
Government, lis expenditures for the last fiscal 
year were $10,407,868 ; and its gross receipts 
$7,620,801 — making an excess of expenditure 
over receipts *of j|^,787, 067. The deficiency of 
this Department is thus $744,000 greater than for 
the year ending June 30, 1853. Of this deficiency, 
$330,000 is to be attributed to the additional com- 
pensation allowed postmasters by the act of Con- 
gress of June 22, 1854. The 'mail facilities in 
every part of the country have been very much 
increased in that period, and the large suidition 
of railroad service, amounting to seven thousand 
nine hundred and eight miles, has added largely 
io the cost of transportation. 

The inconsideraole augmentation of the in- 
come of the Post Office Department under the 
reduced rates of postage ,and its increasing expend- 
itures, must, for the present, make it dependent 
to some extent upon the Treasury for support'. 
The recommendotions of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, in relation to the abolition of the franking 
privilege, and his views on the establishment of 
mail steamship lines, deserve the considemtion 
of Congress. I also call the special attention of 
Congress to the statement of the Postmaster 
General respecting: the sums now paid for the 
transportation of mails to the Panama Railroad 
Company, and commend to their early and favor- 
able consideration the suggestions of that officer 
in relation to new contracts for mail transporta- 
tion upon that route, and also upon the Tenuan- 
tepec and Nicaragua routes. 

The United States continue in tlie enjoyment 
of amicable relations with all foreign Powers. 



When my last annual message was trans- 
mitted to Congress, two subjects of controversy 
—one relating to the enlistment of soldiers in this 
country for foreign service, and the other to Cen- 
tral America — threatened to disturb good under- 
stajiding between the United States and Great 
Britain. Of the progress and termination of the 
former question you were informed at the time; 
and the other is now in the way of satisfactory 
adjustment. 

The object of the convention between the Uni- 
ted States and Great Britain of the 19th of April, 
«850, was to secure, for the benefit of all nations, 
tie neutrality and the common use of any transit 
way, or interoceanic communication across the 
Isthmus of Panama, which mi^ht be opened 
within the liraiu of Central America. The pre- 
tension subsequently asserted by Great Bntain 
to dominion or control over territories in or near 
two of the routes, those of Nicaragua and Hon- 
duras, were deemed by the United States not 
merely incompatible with the main object of the 
treaty, but opposed even to its express stipula- 
tions. Occasion of controversy on this point has 
been removed by an additional treaty, which our 
Minister at London has concluded, and which 
will be immediately submitted to the Senate for 
its consideration. Should the proposed supple- 
mental arrangement be concurred in by all the 
parties to be affected by it, the objects contem- 
plated by the original convention will have been 
lully attained. 

The treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain of the 5th of June, 1854, which went into 
effective operation in 1855, put an end to causes 
of irritation between the two countries, by secur- 
ing to the United States the right of fishery on 
the coast of the British North American Provr 
inces, with advantages equal to those enjoyed by 
British subjects. Besides the signal .benefits of 
this treaty to a large class of our citizens engaged 
in a pursuit connected to no inconsiderable degree 
with our national prosperity and streng.th, it has 
had a favorable effect upon other interests in the; 

Provision it made for reciprocal freedom of trade 
etween the United States and the British Prov- 
inces in America. 

The exports of domestic articles to those Prov- 
inces during the last year amounted to more than 
twenty-two million dollars, exceeding those of 
the preceding year by nearly seven million dollars; 
and the imports therefrom during the same period 
amounted to more than twenty-one miIlion~-an 
increase of six million upon those of the previous 
year. " ' 

The improved condition of this branch of 
our commerce is mainly attributable to the above- 
mentioned treaty. 

Provision was made in the first article of that 
treaty for a commission to designate the mouths 
of rivers to which the common right of fishery, 
on the coast of the United States and tlie British 
provinces, was not to extend. This commission 
nas been employed a part of two seasons, but 
without much pro^ess> accomplishing the ob- 
ject for which it was instituted, in consequence 
of a serious diflference of opinion between the 
commissioners, not only as to the precise point 
where the rivers terminate, but in many instances 
as to what tonstitutes a river. Tliese difficulties, 
however, may be overcome by resort to the um- 
piraee provided for by the treaty;. 

The efforts perse verifj|iy prosecuted since the 
commencement of my administration to relieve' 
our trade to the Baltic from the exaction of Sound 
dues by Denmark have not yet been attended 
with success. ' Other Governments have also 
sought to obtain a like relief to their commerce,, 
and Denmark was thus induced to propose an 
arrangement to all the European Powers inter- 
ested in the subject; an(!Uhe manner in which her 
f»ro position was received, warranting her to be- 
reve that a satisfactory arrangement with them 
could soon be concluded, she made a strong appeal 
to this Government for temporary suspension of 
definite action on its part, in consideration of the 
embarrassment which might result to her Euro- 
pean negotiations by an immediate adjustment 
of the Question with the United States. This 
request has been acceded to, upon the condition 
that the sums collected aAer the 1 6th Qf June 
last, and until the 16th of Jane next, from vessels 
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and cargoes belonging to our merchants, are to 
be considered as paid under protest, and sqJjject 
to future adjustment. There is reason to beueve 
that an arrangement between Denmark and the 
maritime Powers of Europe on the subject will 
be soon concluded, and that the pending nego- 
tiation with the United States may then be re- 
sumed and terminated in a satisfactory manner. 

With Spain no new difficulties have arisen, nor 
bas much progress been made in the adjustment 
pf pending ones. 

Ne^tiations entered into for the purptose of 
leiienng our commercial intercourse with tl^ 
lakind of Cuba of some of its burdens, and prd^ 
Tiding for the more 8peed3r settlement of local 
disputes growing out o( that intercourse, have not 
yet been attended with any results. 

Soon after the commencement of the late war 
in Europe, this Government submitted to the 
consideration of all maritime nations two princi- 
ples for the security of neutral commerce: one, 
that the neutral flag should cover enemies 'goods, 
except articles contraband of war; and the other, 
that neutral property on board merchant vessels 
of belligerents snoufd be exempt from condemna- 
tion, with the exception of contraband articles. 
'These were not presented as new rules of inter- 
national law, having been generally claimed by 
neutrals, though not always admitted by bellig- 
erents. One of the parties to the war — Russia — 
as well as several neutral Powers, promptly 
acceded to these propositions; and the two other 
principal belligerents — Gi^pat Britain and France 
—having consented to observe them for the pres- 
ent occasion, a favorable opportunity seemed to 
be presented for obtaining a general recognition 
of tnem both in Europe and America. 

But Great Britain and France, in common with 
most of the States of Europe, while forbearing 
to reject, did not affirmatively act upon the over- 
tures of the United States. 

While the question was in this position, the 
representatives of Russia, France, Great Britain, 
Austria, Prussia, Sardinia, and Turkey, assem- 
bled at Paris, took into consideration the subject 
of maritime rights, and put forth a declaration 
containing the two principles which this Govern- 
ment had submitted, nearly two years before, to 
the consideration of maritime Powers, and add- 
ing thereto the following propositions: ** Priva- 
teering is and remains abolished,*' and '* block- 
ades, in order to be binding, must be effective — 
that is to say, maintained by a force sufficient 
really to preventaccess to the coast of the enemy," 
and to the declaration thus composed of rour 
points, two of which had already been proposed 
by the United States, this Government has been 
invited to accede by all the Powers represented at 
Paris, except Great Britain and Turkey. To the 
last of the two additional propositions — that in 
relation to blockades — there can certainly be no 
objection. It is merely the definition of what 
shall constitute the effectual investment of a block- 
aded place, a definition for which this Govern- 
ment has always contended, claiming indemnity 
for losses where a practical violation of the rule 
thus defined has oeen injurious to our com- 
merce. As to the remaining article of the dec- 
laration of the conference of Paris — ** that pri- 
vateering is and remains abolished^' — I certainly 
cannot ascribe to the Powers, represented in the 
conference of Paris any but liberal and philan- 
thropic views in the agempt to change uie un- 
questionable rule of iRiritime law in regard to 
privateering. Their proposition was doubtless 
intended to imply approval of the principle that 
private property, upon the ocean, although it 
might belong to the citizens of a belligerent 
State, should be exempted from capture; and had 
that proposition been so framed as to ^ive full 
eflbct to the principle, it would have received my 
ready assent on behalf of the United States: 
But the measure proposed is inadequate to that 
purpose. It i9 true that, if adopted , private prop- 
erty upon the ocean would be withdrawn from 
one mode of plunder, but leftexposed, meanwhile, 
to another mode, which coula be used with in- 
creased eflfectiveness. The ae^ressive capacity 
of great naval Powers would be thereby aug- 
mented, while the defensive ability of others 
would be reduced. Though the surrender of the 
meana of prosocutbg hostilitiea by employing 



privateers, as proposed by the conference of 
Paris, is mutual in terms, yet, in practical effect, 
it would be the relinquishment of a right of little 
value to one class of States, but of essential im- 
portance to another and a far larger class. It 
ought not to have been anticipated that a meas- ' 
ure so inadec[uate to the accomplishment of the 
proposed object, and so unequal in its operation, 
would receive the assent of all maritime Powers. 
Private property would be still left to the depre- 
dations of the public armed cruisers. 

I have expressed a readiness on the part of this 
Government to accede to all the principles con- 
tained in the declaration of the conference of 
Paris, provided, that the one relating to the 
^abandonment of privateering can be so amended 
as to effect the object for which, as is presumed, 
it was intended — the immunity of private property 
on the ocean from hostile capture. To effect 
this object, it is proposed to add to the declaration 
that ** privateering is and remains abolished'* the 
following amendment: " And that the private 
property of subjects and citizens of a beUigerent 
on the high seas shall be exempt from seizure by 
the public armed vessels of the other belligerent, 
except it be contraband." This amendment has 
been presented not only to the Powers which 
have asked our assent to the declaration to abolish 
privateering, but to all other maritime States. 
Thus far it has not been rejected by any, and is 
favorably entertained by all which have made 
any communication in reply. 

Several of the Governments, regarding with 
favor the proposition of the United States, have 
delayed definitive action upon it only for the 
purpose of consulting with others, parties to the 
conference of Paris. I have the satisfaction of 
stating, however, that the Emperor of Russia 
has entirely and explicitly approved of that mod- 
ification, and will cooperate in endeavoring to 
obtain the assent of otner Powers; and that as- 
surances of a similar purport have been received 
in relation to the disposition of the Emperor of 
the French. 

The present aspect of this important subject 
allows us to cherish the hope that a principle so 
humane in its character, so just and equal in its 
operation, so essential to the prosperity of com- 
mercial nations, and so ' consonant to the senti- 
ments of this enlightened period of the world, 
will command th9^ approbation of all maritime 
Powers, and thus be incorporated into the code 
of international law. 

My views on the subject are more fully set 
forth in the reply of the Secretai-y of State, a 
copy of which is herewith transmitted, to the 
communications on the subject made to this 
Government, especially to the communication of 
France. 

The Government of the United States has at 
all times regarded with friendly interest the other 
States of America, formerly, like this country, 
European colonies, and now independent mem-' 
bers of the great family of nations. But the 
unsettled condition of some of them, distracted 
by frequent revolutions, and thus incapable of 
regular and firm internal administration, has 
tended to embarrass occasionally our public in- 
tercourse, by reason of wrongs which our citizens 
suffer at their hands, and which they are slow to 
redress. 

Unfortunately it is against the Republic of 
Mexico, with which it is our special desire to 
maintain a good understanding, that such com- 
plaints are most numerous; and, although earn- 
estly ur^ed upon its attention, they have not as 
•yet received the consideration which this Gk>vern- 
ment had a right to expect. While reparation 
for past injuries has been withheld others have 
been added. The political condition of that 
country, however, has been such as to demand 
forbearance on the part of the United States. I 
shall continue my efforts to procure for the wrongs 
of our citizens that redress which is indispens- 
able to the continued friendly association of the 
two Republics. 

The peculiar condition of affairs in JN'icaragUa 
in the early part of the present year, rendered it 
important tnat this Government should have 
diplomatic relations with that State. Through 
its territory had been opened one of the principal 
thoroughfares across the isthmus connecting! 



North and South America, on which avast amount 
of property was transported , and to which our 
citizens resorted in great numbers in pausing be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific coasts or the United 
States. The protection of both required that the 
existing power in that State should be regarded 
as a responsible Government; and its Minister 
was accordingly received. But he remained here 
only a short time. Soon thereafter tlie political af- 
fairs of Nictiragua underwent unfavorable change, 
and became involved in much uncertainty and 
confusion. Diplomatic representatives from two 
contending parties have been recently sent to this 
Government; but, with the imperfect informa- 
tion possessed, it was not possible to decide which 
was the government dt facto; and , awaiting further 
developments, I have refused to receive either. 

duestions of the most serious nature are pend- 
ing between the United States and the Republic 
or New Granada. The Government of that Re- 
public undertook, a year since, to impose tonnafi^e 
duties on foreign vessels in her ports, but the 
purpose was resisted by this Government, as 
being contrary to existing treaty stipulation with 
the United States, and to rignts conferred by 
charter upon the Panama Railroad Company, and 
was accordingly relinquished at that time, it being 
admitted that our vessels were entitled to be 
exempt from tonnage duty in the free ports of 
Panama and Asplnwall. But the purpose has been 
recently revived, on the part of New Granada, 
by the enactment of a law to subject vessels visit- 
ing her ports to the tonnage duty of forty cents 
per ton; and although the law has not been put 
in force, yet the right tp enforce it is still asserted, 
and may, at any time, be acted on by the GU)v- 
ernment of that Republic. 

The Congress of New Granada has also en- 
acted a law during the last year which levies a 
tax of more than three dollars on every pound of 
mail matter transported across the Isthmus. The 
sura thus required to be paid on the mails of the 
United States would be nearly two million dollars 
annually, in addition tQ the large sum payable 
by contract to the Panama Railroad Company. 
If the only objection to this exaction were the 
exorbitancy of its amount, it could not be sub- 
mitted to by the United States. 

The imposition of it, however, would obviously 
contravene our treaty with New Granada, and 
infringe the contract of that Republic with the 
Panama Railroad Company. The law providing 
for this tax was, by its terms, to take effect on 
the first of September last; but the local authori- 
ties on the Isthmus have been induced to suspend 
its execution, and to await further instructions , 
on the subject from the Government of the Repub- 
lic. I am not yet advised of the determination 
of that Government. If a measure so extraordi- 
nary in its character, and so clearly contrary to 
treaty stipulations, and the contract rights of tHe 
Panama Railroad Company, composed mosUy 
of American citizens, should bo persisted in, it 
will be the duty of the United States to resist its 
execution. 

I regret exceedingly that oscasion exists to in- 
vite your attention to a subject of still graver im- 
port m our relations with the Republic of New 
Granada.' On the fifteenth day of April last, a 
riotous assemblage of the inhabitants of Panama 
committed a violent and outrageous attack on the 
premises of the railroad company, and the pas- 
sengers and other persons in or near the same, 
involving the death of several citizens of the 
United States, the pillage of many others, and 
the destruction of a large amount of property- 
belonging to the railroad company. I caused full 
investigation of that event to be made, and the 
result shows satisfactorily that complete respons- 
ibility for what occurred attaches to the Grovem- 
ment of New Granada. I have, therefore, de- 
manded of that Government that the perpetrators 
of the wrongs in question should be punished; 
that provision should be made for the families 
of citizens of the United States who were killed* 
with Aill indemnity for the property pillaged or 
destroyed. • 

The present condition of the Isthmus of 
Panama, in so far as regards the security of 
persons and property passing over it, requireif 
serious consideration. Recent incidents tend to 
show that the local authorities cannot be xelied 
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on to maintain the public peace of Panama, and 
there is just ^ound for apprehension that a 
portion of the inhabitants are meditating further 
outrages, without adequate measures for the se- 
curity and protection of persons or property 
having been taken either by the State of Panama 
or by the General Government of New Granada. 

Under ihe guarantees of treaty, citizens of the 
United States have, by the outlay of several 
Viillion dollars, constructed a railroad across the 
Isthmua, and it has become the main route be- 
tween our Atlantic and Pacific possessions, over 
which multitudes of our citizens and a vast 
amount of property are constantly passing— to 
the security ana protection of all which, and the 
continuance of tne public advantages involved, 
it is impossible for tiie Government of the United 
States to be indifferent. 

I have deemed the danger of the recurrence 
of scenes of lawless violence in this quarter so 
imminent as to make it my duty to station a part 
of our naval force in the harbors of Panama and 
Aspinwall, in order to protect the persons and 
property of Uie citizens of the United States in 
those ports, and to insure to them safe passage 
across the Isthmus. And it would, in my judg- 
ment, be unwise to withdraw the naval force now 
in those ports, until, by the spontaneous action 
of the Republic of New Granada, or otherwise, 
some adequate arrangement shall have been made 
for the protection and security of a line of inter- 
oceanic communication, so important at this time, 
not to the United States only, but to all other 
maritime States both of Europe and America. 

Mean while, negotiations have been instituted, 
by means of a special commission, to obtain from 
New Granada full indemnity for injuries sustained 
by our citizens on the Isthmus, and satisfactory 
security for the general interests of the United 
States. 

In addressing to you my last annual message, 
the occasion seems to me an appropriate one to 
express nfjr congratulations in view of the peace, 
greatness, and felicity which the United States 
now possess and enioy. To point you to the 
state of the various departments of the Govern- 
ment, and of all the jpreat branches of the public 
service, civil and military, in order to speak of 
tiie intelligence and the integrity which pervade 
the whole, would be to indicate but imperfectly 
the administrative condition of the country, and 
Ihe beneficial effects of that on the general wel- 
Ikre. Nor would it suffice to say that the nation 
is actually at peace at home and abroad; that its 
industrial interesta are prosperous; that the can- 
Tas of its mariners whitens every sea, and the 
plow of its husbandmen is marching steadily 
onward to the bloodless conquest 4f the conti- 
nent; that cities and populous States are spring- 
ing up, as if by enchantment, from the bosomf of 
our western wilds, and that the coura«^eous energy 
of our people is making of these XJnited States 
the great Republic of the world. These results 
have not been attained without passing through 
trials and perils, by experience of which, and thus 
only, nations can harden into manhood. Our 
forefathers were trained to the wisdom which 
conceived, and the courage which achieved, in- 
dependence, by the circumstances which sur- 
rounded them, and they were thus made capa- 
ble of the creation of the Republic. It devolved 
on the next generation to consolidate the work 
of the Revolution, to deliver the country entirely 
from the influences of conflicting transatlan- 
tic partialities or antipatl^ies, which attached to 
our colonial and revolutionary history, and to 
organize the practical operation of the constitu- 
tional and legal institutions of the Union. To 
us, of this generation, remains the not less noble 
task of maintaining and extending the national 
power. We have at length reached that stage of 
our country's career in which the dangers to be 
encountered, and the exertions to be made, are* 
the incidents, not of weakness, but of strength. 
In foreign relations we have to attemper our 
power to tha less happy condition of other Re- 
publics in America« and to place ourselves in the 
calmness and conscious dignity of right by the 
■tde of the greatest and weuthiest of the empires 
of Europe. In domestic relations we have to 
guard against the shock of the discontents, the 
ttmbkioesi tht inteMfts, and the exuberant, and, 



therefore, sometimes irregular, impulses of opin- 
ion, or of action, which are the natural product 
of the present political elevation, the.self-reliance, 
and the restless spirit of enterprise of the people 
of the United States. 

I shall prepare to surrender the executive trust 
to my successor, and retire to private life with 
sentiments of profound gratitude to the' good 
Providence which, during the period of my ad- 
ministration, has vouchsafed to carry the country 
through many difliculties, domestic and foreign, 
and vniich enables me to contemplate the spec- 
tacle of amicable and respectful relations between 
ours and all other Governments, and the estab- 
lishment of constitutional order and tranquillity 
throughout the Union. * 

FRANKLIN PIERCE. 

WABHiNOTOir, DtcenAn 2, 1856. 



Repmrt of thto Beoretarjr of the IVeosiiry* 

TaBASirftT Dbpartbixkt, 
December 1, 1856. 

Sir: In obedience to the act entitled " An act 

to establish the Treasury Department, " approved 

May 10, 1800, the following report is submitted: 

The balance in tbe Treararv on the let of July, 1855, 
wu $18,931,»76 01 

The actual receipts of the first quarter of the 
fiscal year 1856, viz: the quarter ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1855, were, as stated in my former report; 

From cuitom. - ♦"'?1S'S? 22 

Fromlands *»S5»1SJ S 

MiflcellaneouB...,,....* 333,495 88 

$19,774,460 13 

The estimated receipts for the remaining three 

quarters were as follows: 

From customs $«,000,000 00 

Fromlands , 5,644^ 13 

MisceUaneoos 500,000 00 

$48,144,374 13 

Making the actual receipts for the Unit quarter, and 
the estimated receipts for the remaining three guar- 
teni V:, ^7,918,734 38 

Add balance in the Treasury July 1, 1855.. . 18,931,976 01 

GivioK the estimated sum for the service of 
said year 7; $86,850,710 87 

The actual expenditures of the first quarter of 
said year, viz: the quarter ending September 30, 
1855, were as follows: 

CivU, miscellaneous, and foreiDi intercofuve, $5,117,860 S5 

Interior 1,799,643 19 

War 6,149,111 38 

Navy 4,382,299 57 

Redempdon of public debt, interest ai^ pre- 
mium * '. 359,309 71 

$16,594,116 10 

The estimated expenditures fbr the remaining 

three quarters were as follows: 

Civil, miscellaaeous, and foreign intercourse, $18,651,974 65 

Deficiency in Post Office 3/$69,368 00 

Interior, pensions, and Indians 3,539,033 99 

War^..r 8,773,593 31 

Navy 10,956,030 73 

Interest on pubUc debt 2^,800 00 

Redemption uf debt. 7,750,000 00 

$M,639,430 81 

Making the actual and estimated expenditures 
471,226,846 91, and leaving an estimated balance 
m the Treasury on the 30th of June, 1856, of 
#15,623,863 36. 

The actual receipts into the Treasury for the 

fiscal year ending 30th of June, 1856, were, for 

the 

1st Qoafter— ftom eostoms $17,085^238 98 

ftomlands 9,355,735 87 

miscellaneous and incidental.. 333,495 96 

$19,774,460 13 

9d euaiter—ftom customs $13,484,098 57 

liomlandB 3,373,868 09 

misceHaneoesaodinoidenial.. 195;840 33 

$16,898,746 99 



8d qnarter-finom customa. $16,737,114 01 

fromlands 1,450,073 04 

miscellaneous and incidental.. 160,113 90 

$18,347,300^ 



4th quarter— ftomcuttoms ..$16,776,479 64 

fromlands 1,837,978 00 

miscellaneous an4 incidental.. 988,183 99 

$18,9(^634 16 



Makinr $73,918,141 46 

Aalance In the Treasury 1st July, 1855 18,931,976 01 

Total sum for the service of the fiscal year ' 
ending d6tb June, 1856 $99,850,117 47 

The reeetpts from customs were .$64,033,883 50 

The receipts from lands were 8,917,644 93 

Miscellaneous and incidental 977,633 03 

$73,91&,141 46 



The actual expenditures of the year were as 

follows: 

Istqaarter $16,504,116 10 

9dquarter 16,560,880 M 

3dquarter 16,903,074 36 

4th quarter 99,780,721 99 

$73,948,793 03 



The expenditures were divided as follows: 
Civil, foreign iotercourse. and miscellaneous, $95,974,330 99 

Interior, pensions, and Inmans 3,872,826 64 

War 16,948,196 89 

Navy 14^)77,047 18 

Redemption of public debt, interest and pre- 
mium....... 19,776,390 38 

$79,948,792 09 



Balance In the Treasury 1st July, 1856, as appears in detail, 
per statement No. 1 $19,901,325 45 



In my last report the estimated receipts into 
the Treasury, for the fiscal year ending the 30th 
of June, 1857, were as follows: 

From customs $64,000,000 00 

Fromlands 7,000,000 00 

Miscellaneous 500,000 00 

71,500^)0000 
To this add the estimated balance in the 
Treasury, July 1, 1856 15,693,863 36 

$87,193,863 36 



This gave #87,123,863 36 for the service of the 
fiscal year ending the 30th of June, 1857. 

The estimated expenditures for said year were 
1^ follows: 

Balance of former appropriations to be expended during 
the year $16,696,6^99 

Permanent and indefinite appropriations to 
be expended during the year 7,639,910 14 

Appropriations asked for 45,114,785 45 

$69,451,365 58 



Making the estimated expenditures (69,451 ,365 
58, less #12,000,000 not expected to be called for 
during the year, and leaving an estimated balance 
in the Treasury, on the let of July, 1857, of 
#29,672,497 78, without any estimate for the re- 
demption of the public debt. 

Tne actual receipts m^ the Treasury, for the 
first quarter of said yeorTviz: the quarter ending 
the ^Hh of September, 1856, have been as fol- 
lows: 

From customs $9e/r77,740 40 

Fromlands 899,380 39 

Miscellaneous ^.. 355,310 57 

91,935,43^ 31 
Making the actual recel^ for the first, and 
the receiptt for the remaining three quar- 
ters, as now estiaaated: 

9d quarter 17,294,799 47 

3d quarter 16,902,539 87 

4tbquarter 16,909;589 87 

In all 79,955,310 57 

And, with the actual balance in the Trees- 
afyonihe latof July,1866,of. 19,901,395 45 

Makinf thesnmof. ...$99,856,636 08 

Ibr the service of the fiscal year 1857. 
The aetnal ezpettditanf R» the llttt qni^rter nr (tae flseal 
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Tear 1857, Tiz : the quarter ending the 30th of September. 

Wbeiii fl8^,ll3 9l 

tbe ettimated expendinuea for the remaimnff 

three quaiteia of the year, aresetdowu as 

foUows : 

In the second fiuarter 18,000,000 00 

laihe durd qwrter 17,188,178 78 

lathefbacth quarter 18,868,ldl M 

Vakinsthe actual expenditnrea fbr tbe flrrt 
qoBrter, and tbe estimated expenditures 
fer the teotaiiiiBg three quaitera ..fTOySlMld 91 

YiUA Iea;vi0 an eatioiated balance in the 
ncasttzy, on tbe 30th of June, 1857, of. . $2^345,292 81 

For the actual receipts and expenditures of 
the first Quarter of the year, viz: the quarter end* 
iog the 30th of September, 1856, see statement 

No. a. 

The actual expenditures of the finit quarter 
exhibit the stim of $902,096 63 expended in the 
redemption of the public debt, and in pajrment 
of interest and premium. A like amount is in- 
cluded in the estimates, for the expenditure of 
sach of the remaining three quarters. 

The receipts into the Treasury i for the fiscal 
year ending the 30th of June, 1858, are estimated 
as follows: 

From customs #66,000,000 00 

From lands 6,000,000 00 

Bliarcnaneous , ^ 955,310 57 

1179,965,310 57 
To which •dd'^the estimated balaace in 

the Treasuiy 30ih June, 1857 93,345,222 81 

• 

Making the sura of. ^,300,533 38 

txt the serviee of tbe fleeal year 1858. 

The expenditures are estimated as foUowa: 

Balance of fimner appcoprtatioBs, to be ex- 
pended this vear #15^,484 60 

Permanent and indefinite appropriations... 7,498,510 14 
Appropriations asked for 48,469,848 02 

#71,304,888 78 
Less tbe amount' that may not be e3q;»ended 

during the year» estimated ttt #90,000,000 00 

Would leave an estimated balance in the 

Treasury on the SDth of June, 1866^ of. . . . #43,996,710 69 



The public debt, on the 4th of March, 1853, 
amounted to the sum of (69,129,937 27, and was 
subsequently increased, to liquidate the debt of 
Texas, by the sum of #2,750,000; which gives 
the public debt at |7] ,879,937 27. It has since 
been reduced, up to the 15th day of November, 
1856, the date of the Register'ii last report, to the 
sum of $30,963,909 64. See statement No. 3. In 
making thisxeduction.the sumof &40,916,027 ^ 
has been paid for the principal thereof, and 

S 4,609,882 31 for premium on portions of it re- 
eemed; before maturity, saving the sum of 
f 14,606,441 39 by paying in advance, and leaving 
the public debt, on the 15th day of November, 
1856, #30,963,909 64, as per statement No. 3, 
parts 1 and 2. 

In addition to the public debt, as above stated, 
there is due under treaties with various Indian 
tribes, payable on time, the sum of $21,066,501 36, 
as per statement No 4 of this report. This debt, 
as It becomes payable, constitutes an item of 
annual expenditure, and is estimated for by the 
Interior Department. It is an incident, growing 
out of the extinction of the Indian possessory 
title to the public lands, and is a charge on the 
annual sales. Besides this debt, the United 
States have invested money in stocks, for several 
of the tribes, to the amount of $3,511,624 08, 
and hold the principal of the Smithsonian fund, 
amounting to $515,169, under the act of the 7th 
July, 1838, in stocks for ^at institution, as per 
statement No. 5. The United States having 
made these investments for the Indians, and of 
the Smithsonian fund, annuallv provide fbr the 
payment of the interest, which interest is or is 
not received on the stocks. The arrearages of 
the interest appear, in the tables, to the amount 
of $120,704 74 on the stocks held for the In- 
dians, and $437,731 92 on the stocks of the 
Smithsonian fund. Statement No. 6 gi^es the 
balances of appropriations of trust or specid 
funds on the dooks of the Treasury, at the 
close of the fiscal year 1856. Statement No. 7 
l^ves the stocks belonging to the United States 
in the Dismal Swamp, Qiesapeake and Delaware, 
Chesapeake and Ohio, and LouisTille and Port- 
land canals. 



The estimated receipts for the fiscal year 1856, 
with the actual receipts of the first quarter, and 
the balance in the Treasury on the 1st of July, 

1855, were $86,850,710 27; and the actual re- 
ceipts with the same addition $92,850,117 47, 
being an excess over the estimates of $5,999,- 
407 20. 

The customs, actual and estimated, were 
$59,085,238 28, and the receipts $64,022,863 50. 

The lands, actual and estimated, were $8,000,- 
000, and the receipts $8,917,644 93. 

Miscellaneous, actual and estimated, were 
$833,495 98, and the receipts $977,633 03. 

The estimated expenditures for the fiscal year 

1856, were $71,226,846 91, and the actual ex- 
penditures $72,948,792 02, being $1,721,945 11 
m excess or the estimates. 

It will be seen, from an examination of state- 
ment No. 1, that the sum of $12,776,390 38 was 
expended during the year in payment of inter- 
est, premium, and redemption of the public debt, 
making the expenditure uppn all other objects 
$60,242,401 64; the estimated expenditure for 
interest, premium, and redemption of the public 
debt being $10,301,009 71, and the payments 
$2,475,390 67 more than the estimate, making 
the expenditures upon other objects le/is than 
estimated. 

In making estimates to be submitted to Con- 
gress for the annual expenditures, they present 
themselves in three classes. 

In the first class are the balances of unex- 
pended appropriations expected to be called for 
during the year. 

In the second class arc the expenditures under 
existing standing indefinite appropriations. This 
includes the redemption and interest of the public 
debt, the expenses of collecting the public rev- 
enue, and some pensions and ouier items. 

In the third are all moneys necessary to comply 
with existing treaties and laws, including tlie ex- 
penses of Congress, the necessary pubUc print- 
ing, and moneys due under treaty stipulations, 
the payment of the civil list, foreign ministers, 
consuls, and commercial agents, the expenses of 
the Army and Navy, Indian intercourse, the 
survey or the public lands, the expenses of the 
United States courts, maintaining lights in-estab- 
lished light-houses, with a variety of other 
objects provided for by law. 

Tlie several Executive Departments prepare 
estimates for the branches of the public service 
respectively, committed to their charge, with ref- 
erence to expenditures arising under existing 
laws, as in class 3, and which they cannot dis- 
charge out of existing Qr standing appropriations. 
In audition, the Secretaries estimate for such ap- 
propriations as, in their Judgment, are required 
fbr their respective departments. This class em- 
braces the estimates printed and sent to Congress 
at the commencement of each session; but each 
Secretary sends, during^ the session, such addi- 
tional estimates as, in his judgment, the exigency 
of the service under his charge requires. 

There are other appropriations which the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury has to consider in his 
report on the finances. These are appropriations 
by Congress, in addition to the existing and 
standing appropriations, and in addition to the 
appropriations for compliance with treaties, and 
to pay demands arising under existing laws, and 
the aoditional appropriations estimated for by the 
respective departments, and include all appropri- 
ations for public and private claims, objects of 
internal improvement not estimated fori &nd all 
miscellaneous appropriations, originating with 
Cong^ress during the session, although no specific 
sum is set down in the estimates. 

The receipts from customs fluctuate, with the 
increase or oiminution of the imf5orts of duty- 
paying goods, and the receipts from public lanas 
with increased or diminished sales; whilst the 
expenditures, to a Tery considerable extent, de- 
pend upon the action of Congress, and the delay 
in applying for, and settlement of, claims at the 
Treasury. 

The fegishitive power is responsible for all 
wasteful, extravagant, and unnecessary expendi- 
tures authorized by standing appropriations and 
required to comply with existing laws, as well as 
for all such as may, ft'om time to tigie, 1^ author- 
ized; because witb that power ttmMxtX right to 



lop off all such waste and extravagance by a 
repeal or modification of the laws, or by a refusal 
to grant any such appropriations. The executive 
power is responsible for a correct construction of 
existing laws, and an honest application of the 
flinds placed bv Congress at its disposal, in the 
execution of the laws, and for the objects for 
which the appropriations are made. The Exec- 
utive has the right to recommend the repeal or 
modification of laws, for the purpose of lopping 
off all waste, extravagant, or unnecessary ex-, 
penditures, and to recommend all such as public 
interest may call for, within the limits of the Con- 
stitution; but the Legislature is not bound by the 
recommendations, nor to await executive recom- 
mendation as to a repeal or modification of laws, 
or as to appropriations, and has the right, by new 
enactments, to enforce the proper construction of 
the laws, and their economical administration. 
It is not necessary to inquire whether the legis- 
lative power has the right to omit appropriations 
necessary to pay the charts accruing under ex- 
isting laws, but it is manifest it would be better 
to repeal or modify the law, so as to make the 
expenditures conform to present views, rather 
than hazard the injustice and discredit of failing 
to pay charges accrued, and accruing, under 
existing laws. Economy is a legislative as well 
as an administrative virtue, which it is easy to 
commend and prescribe rules for, but which it is 
difficult to observe with an overflowing Treasury 
and a strong outside pressure. The legislative 
and executive branches should act in harmony, 
and work to the same end. If the legislative 
branch fails, waste, extravagance, and unneces- 
sary expenditure are the result. The executive 
branch is without the full preventive power; but, 
if the executive branch fails, the Legislature can 
restrain and correct its abuses. The first step in 
the right direction is so to modify the revenue 
laws that no more money shall be collected from 
the people than is required for an economical 
administration of the Government, in fulfillment 
of all its obligations and duties, external and 
internal. The second is the honest and fietithfUl 
application of the moneys to the legitimate pur- 
poses of the Government. 

The actual receipts from customs into the Treas- 
ury, for the first quarter of the fiscalyear, 1847, viz: 
the quarter ending the 30th of September, 1856, 
have been $21,925,431 36, being $2,150,971 23 
more than the corresponding quartll' of the pre- 
ceding year. The same causes that operated to 
increase the revenue from customs during the last 
year, may bo expected to influence in the same 
way the receipts of the succeeding three quarters, 
but probably not to the same extent. The esti- 
mate of receipts from customs has, therefore, 
been advanced to $66,000,000. The receipts from 
lands for the same first quarter, of the fiscal year 
1857 have been $892,380 39, being $1,443,345 48 
less than the receipts of the corresponding quar- 
ter of the preceding year. The large traets of 
land withdrawn from market for railroads, under 
acts of the last session, and the lands which 
will be entered under the land warrants issued 
and being issued, are calculated to reduce the 
receipts from lands from what they were in 
the corresponding three quarters of last year; on 
which account the estimate fVom lands has been 
reduced to $6,000,000. The receipts from mis- 
cellaneous sources have been put at $955,310 57, 
as per estimate. 

The advance in the estimate of receipts from 
customs is made with the knowledge of the 
large duty-paying imports, already in warehouse, 
ana under the expectation that the demand for 
provisions abroad, at remunerating prices, will 
not be equal to that of last year; also, of the 
pressure in the European money market, and the 
great demand for our cotton and tobacco, with 
Uie abundance of money in this country, increased 
by the payment of the Texas debt and the Cali- 
fornia war bonds; also the fhilure of the sugar 
crop of Louisiana, acting in favor of increased 
sugiar importation, and at an advanced price. 
The ability of the people of the United States to 
purchase and pay, not only for necessaries, but 
for superfluities, may be relied upon, for the con- 
sumption of duty-paying merchandise, to an 
extent sufficient to meet the estimated expendi- 
tures, and aUow the continued redemption of the 
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public debt as fast aa the holders of the stoek 
•hall be willing to accept the principal and 
interest, with a reasonable premium. 

Statements Nos. 8 to 37, and from B No. 1 to 
B No. 9, are a continuation of those which 
accompanied my last report on the finances, with 
the audition, where necessary, of the corre- 
sponding items belonging to the fiscal year 1856, 
and are again submitted. 

Statement No. 11 giTes, for the fiscal year 
ending 30th June, 1856, the domestic and foreign 
''merchandise exported, at j^326,964,918, and our 
imports, for the same time, at |314,639,942, 
maicing the exports j|^12,325,0^ in excess of the 
imports. The continued increase of our pop- 
ulation, and of imports and exports, with that 
of our agricultural, manufacturing, and mining 
wealth, and our facilities for internal and extemiQ 
commerce, as exhibited by the combined tables 
of this report, encourage me again to recom- 
mend a modification of the tariff of 1846, and a 
reduction of the revenue from customs. It is 
assumed, as a fact beyond question, that a tariff 
on imports is a tax, and that the tax is paid by 
the consumer of the imports, and that it is unde- 
niable that no tax should be imposed or con- 
tinued not required for an economical adminis- 
tration of the Government, allowing for the 
fulfillment of all its duties, present and pros- 
pective; and that the collection of a greater rev- 
enue is a wrong against the people, who pay 
the tax, and imparts to the agents who administer 
the Government a tendency to undue power, 
waste, and extravagance. 

Many believe that the |6,000,000 or |7 ,000,000 
annually expended out of the national Treasury 
for carrying the mails and for printing books, 
Ac.t baa been caused by a redundant and over- 
flowing Treasury, and that the same cause has 
operated to increase our expenditures upon other 
objects, and upon some not called for by the 
present or future exigency of the Government, 
nor by the justice of the claims provided for; 
whilst but few, if any, believe there is any neces- 
sity for continuing to increase our expenditures 
with the continued increase of our revenue. The 
tablet of imports and exports for the last ten 
years exhibit a constant and continued, although 
not an annual, increase of our imports and our 
exports, and conseauently of our revenue from 
customs. We should consider the same causes 
that have operated to produce this increase for 
the past years will operate to continue it in fu|ure 
yeara, and place still larger sums in the national 
Treasury. The productions of our planting and 
provision States, as well as our mining and man- 
ufacturing States, continue, and will continue, to 
increase with the increased and increasing foreign 
and domestic demand. Commerce being the ex- 
change of the productions of one country or 
nation for the productions of another, whether 
made indirectly, by sale and purchase for money, 
or dii;^tly by barter, the conclusion is irresistible 
that both ourdomestic and foreign commerce have 
generally been of eauivalents, and profitable to 
all parties; and as tney have increased, so they 
wilt, under the same circumstances, continue to 
increase and justify a modification of the tariff, 
and a reduction of the revenue from customs. In 
the modification, I have heretofore suggested the 
propriety of increasing our free list by admitting 
the raw material used in our manufactures to free 
entry, and thereby giving to the capital and labor 
of our people equal competition with the capital 
and labor of those countries which have, for the 
benefit of their manufactures, admitted the raw 
materia] without duty, and have recommended 
the same articles to be admitted free that are 
admitted free by Great Britain. This would 
reduce the revenue betweeen |7 ,000,000 and 
|8,000,000. I have also suggested that some 
articles of eeneral consumption, such as salt, 
should be added to the free list; and the tariff on 
some other imports should be reduced some 
i7,000,00aor 18,000,000. This, upon the imports 

fejj^y®**^* would reduce the revenue to about 

gOjOOO,000,from customs, which, with the re- 
ipt9 yioiti the public lands, is deemed all-suffi- 
fctot for!w necetaary requirements of the Gov- 
erptpertt;' ta'e aTfrnge. expenditures of the last 
iVie. jrw<^ excludiqe ihe subfip debt and - the 
' '' ' " ' >t^JftA Mexico, 
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having but little exceeded (48,000,000. If, in 
future years, there should be increased demands 
on the Government, the revenue from customs 
may be expected to increase, so as to meet them 
without the imposition of additional duties; but 
if not, the propriety of taxation will then be for 
the consideration of the constituted authorities. 

Instead of a modification of the tariff and the 
reduction of the revenue from customs, many 
persons su^erest that we should repeal all tariffs, 
and establisn the same free trade with foreign 
nations that exists between the States of the 
Union, particularly those who deem the revenue 
now raised from imports unjustly levied and 
extravagantly and wastefully expended. They 
urge, that the onl^ remedy applicable to existing 
evils is the experiment oftree trade with foreign 
nations, and direct taxation on our people. I 
have considered that foreign nations are not pre- 
pared for the same free trade we enjoy with each 
other, and that we cannot have reciprocal free 
trade without their consent, and that until they 
agree to admit our productions free it would pot 
be expedient to admit theirs free, and allow them 
to tax our labor when we do not tax theirs in 
return. I have confidered that free trade, if ex- 
pedient, should be approached gradually, and 
pari passu with the advance to that end by foreign 
nations, and that the modification and reduction 
of the revenue, as proposed, would be a move- 
ment in the right airection, which mi^ht be fol- 
lowed when experience and the condition of our 
commerce with other nations should justify it, 
and have contemplated the time when the pro- 
ductions of each State, in exchange for the 
productions of the others, would constitute an 
abundant supply for most of our wants, at 
cheaper rates than other nations could afford 
them, and make a resort to other modes of raising 
revenue a question of necessity; but that for 
many years to come our national Treasury would 
be supplied from a tariff on imports, ana that in 
the modification and reduction now called for 
we should m<Uce it as equal and just as possible 
to our own people, ana take away the discrim- 
ination now existing against us, principally arising 
out of the lejffislation of other countries, in con- 
travention of the industry of our people. 

The question of the tariff, and the propriety 
and mode of reduction, have been the subject of 
remark in my former reports on the finances. 
Further reflection has served to confirm me in the 
views then taken, and to which the attention of 
Congress is a|;ain called, in addition to what is 
here said, ana to what may be said, in response 
to the resolutions of the House of Representatives 
of the 12th of August, 1856, calling for inform- 
ation of facts and suggestions upon points con- 
nected with the subject. 

At the instance of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, the House, on the 12th of August, 1856, 
passed resolutions from A No. 1 to A No. 16, 
inclusive, and A No. 17, on the motion of a mem« 
ber. They accompany this report, and coll for 
information and suggestions as specified in the 
resolutions. 

The first resolution calls for a statement of the 
farming, planting, and sugar crops of the United 
States for 1840 and 1850, as given by the census 
of those years, with an estimate of the crops of 
1855, in tabular form. Statements Nos. 39, 40, 
and 41 of this report give the information called 
for. 

The second resolution calls for a statement of 
the number of acres devoted to the various crops 
in 1840 and 1850, with an estimate of -the same 
for 1855, adding thereto such columns and figures 
as may be necessary to exhibit the increase and 
decrease in the number of acres cultivated in 
the principal crops in 1855, and the increased and 
decreased product per acre, with additional col- 
umns showing the percentage of ihcrease and 
decrease in acres, product pec&cre, and aggregate 
product of each crop, together with such sug- 
eestions for the enlargement of the market, at 
home and abroad, as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may deem expedient. Statements Nos. 42 
and 43 give the information called for in this 
resolution* as furnished by the census of 1850, 
there being no data in that of 1840, and none 
upon which to make an estimate for 1855; and 
BO data from which to furniBh the other specified 



details. The suggestions requested, for the en- 
largement of the markets at nome and abroad, 
will be found in a subsequent part of this report. 

The third resolution calls for information on 
the wool-growine interest of the .United States. 
Statement No. 44 gives the woolen manufactures 
in the United States, as shown by the census of 
1840 and that of 1850, with an estimate for 1855» 
upon tho same ratio of increase; and statement 
No. 45 exhibits the import and export of wool 
for each year from 1840 to 30th June, 1856; also 
the annual import and export of woolen manu- 
f^tures for the same period, with an estimate of 
A value of the wool in the manufactured roods 
imported, in order to exhibit the quantity or wool 
required for annual consuinption, and the portion 
produced in the country. Statement No. 46 gives 
a recapitulation of the foregoing tables on wool, 
with tne allotment, per capita, of the various exhib- 
its therein contained for the years 1840, 1850, and 
1855; and statement No. 47 exhibits the number 
of pounds of wool produced and its value; the 
number of pounds of^domestic wool exported and 
its value, and the home consumption; tne number 
of pounds of wool imported and its value; the 
number of pounds of foreign wool rei^ported and 
its value, and the home consumption, with the 
value thereof; the value of imported woolen man- 
ufactures and of those rel&xported, and the home 
consumption, together with the total number of 
pounds of domestic and imported wool consumed, 
and the total value of domestic and imported 
woolen manufactures consumed in the United 
Sutes, for the years iSlO, 1850, and 1855. 

The fourth resolution calls for a statement and 
estimate of the capital employed in manufacturing 
wool in 1840, 1842, 1846, and 1856, designadnr 
the number of mills producing broadcloths at said 
dates, with such suggestions in regard to the 
revenue laws as the Secretary may deem expe- 
dient for the permanent establishment of the 
wool-manufacturing interest in the United States. 
Statement No. 44 gives the manufactures of wool 
according to the census of 1840 and that of 1850, 
showing the rate of increase between those 
periods, with an estimate at the same ratio for 
1855; but the number of establishments in 1840 
the census of that year does not give. There are 
no data in the Department from which the other 
specified details can be furnished. . Suggestions 
upon the subject of this resolution will be found 
in another part of this report. 

The fiflh resolution calls for information on 
the present condition of the cotton manufactur- 
ing interest, and for suggestions how to promote 
the manufhcture of the finer fabrics in the Uni- 
ted States, and enlarge the market for cotton at 
home and abroad. Statement No. 48 j^ives the 
amount of cotton manufactures, as derived from 
the census of 1840 and that of 1850, with the 
estimate for 1855, at the same ratio of increase; 
and statement No. 49 gives the annual export of 
United States manufactured cottons from 1840 
to the 30th of June, 1856; and the export of cot- 
ton from the United States during the same 
period; and statements Nos. 50 and 51 give an 
allotment, per capita, of the information con- 
tained in Nos. 48 and 49, for the years 1840, 
1850, and 1855. These tables give the condition 
of the cotton manufacturing interest, and of the 
cotton growing interest, f^om 1840 to 1856. The 
suggestions called for will be found in another 
part of this report. 

The* sixth resolution calls for information on 
the iron manufactures of the United States, also 
the mai^actures of steel and iron and steel. 
Statements Nos. 52, 53, and 54, exhibit the man- 
ufactures of these articles, as taken from the 
census of 1840 and that of 1850, with an estimate 
for 1855, at the same ratio of increase, and state- 
ment No. 55 the export and import of iron and 
steel, and manufactures of iron and steel, from 
1840 to 30th of June, 1856, and the export of 
iron and steel, and manufactures of iron and 
steel; also, statements Nos. 56 and 57, recapitu- 
lating the above tables^ with the per capita or the 
exhibits therein contained; and statements Nos. 
58 and 59 give the prices of iron and steel at the 
principal ports for a series of years, which, 
combined, give the condition of the iron and steel 
interest in the United States. 

The seventh resolution calls for information as 
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to articles not produced in the United States, 
with reference to the enUr^ment of the free list. 
Statement No. 60 gires a hst of articles imported 
into, and no^ grown or produced in sufficient 
quantities in, the United States. Most, if not all, 
other articles imported are also partially pro- 
doG^d or manufactured in the United States. The 
Tesolution also calls for information on the leather, 
and manufactures of leather, in the United States. 
The census of 1850 does not fVimish any inform- 
IttioD on the manufactures of leather. Statement 
No. 61 gives the export and import of leather, 
aod the manufactures thereof, from 1840 to 0th3 
June, 1856; and statement No. 62 gives a re- 
capitulation of the preceding statement, with 
the allotment, per csptto, of the various exhibits 
therein contained, for the years 1840, 1850, and 
1855. Statement No. 63 g;ives the annual im- 
portation of hides and skins into the United 
States from 1840 to dOth June, 1856; and state- 
ment No. 64 gives a recapitulation of statement 
No. 63, and the various exhibits therein con- 
tained, for 1840, 1850, and 1855. The resolution 
also calls for information as to the manufacture 
of glsss, porcelain, and stone ware in the United 
States; statements Nos. 65, 66, 67, and 68 give the 
annual importations of those articles from 1840 to 
the 30th June, 1856, and the allotment, per capita, 
of the home consumption for 1840, 1850, and 

1855. The census of 1850 does not give these 
manufactures. It also calls for information of 
the growth and manufkcture of hemp and fleoc in 
the United States. Statfpnento Nos. 69, 70, 71, 
72, and 73, give the importations of hemp and 
flax, and the manufactures of hemp and flax, 
from 1840 to 30th of June, 1856, and the allot- 
ment, mt eapUa, of the home consumption for 
1840, 1850, and 1855. The'censua of 1850 does 
not give these manufactures. It also calls for 
information as to the coal, lead, and copper 
interest of the United States. Statements Nos. 
74, 75, 76, 77, 78, and 79, give the importations 
of the same from 1840 to 30th of June, 1856, and 
the allotment, ptr capita, of the home consump- 
tion for 1840, 1850, and 1855. The census of 1850 
does not give these manufactures. It also calls 
for the growth and manufacture of silk in the 
United States. Statements Nos. 80 and 81 give 
the information according to the census of 1840 
sund that of 1850, and the importations of silk 
and manufhctures of silk from 1840 to 30th June, 

1856, and the allotment, Mreopito, of the home 
consumption of foreign silk, and manufactures of 
■ilk, for 1840, 1850, and 1855. The census of 
1850 does not give these manufactures. 

The eighth resolution calls for information as 
to the shipping interest of the United States, 
with a statement of the tonna^ employed in the 
foreign, lake, coasting, and nver trade, and- the 
railway and carriage tonnage. Statements Nos. 
12 and 13 give the tonnage of the United States 
for ea.ch year from 1789 to 30th June, 1656, and 
exhibit the sail and steam registered tonnage en- 
gaged in the foreign trade, and the enrolled and 
licensed sail and steam tonnaee engaged in Uie 
coasting, lake, and river trade, and the States 
where the same is registered and enrolled, and to 
which it belongs, for the fiscal year 1856; and 
statement No. 82 gives the number of railroads, 
with the leneth of the road, capital invested, 
earnings, ana profits, with the numoer of persons 
and tons of freight carried within the year. 

The ninth resolution calls for information as 
to the aggreeate amount of Federal, State, city, 
county, railroad, canal, and other corporate debts, 
held in Europe on the 30th of June, 1856, speci- 
fying the sauM separately, as far as the same can 
be ascertained, statement No. 83 gives an esti- 
mate thereof from the best data within the 
knowledge of the Department. 

The tenth resolution calls for a statement of 
gold and silver coined at the XJnited States Mint 
and branches from 1793 to July 1, 1856. This 
information is given in statement No. 8. of this 
report. It also calls for a statement of the entire 
cost of coinage, since the establishment of the 
Mint, including buildings, machinerv, &c. This 
information ia given in statement No. 84 of this 
report, showing the cost of ground, buildings, 
machinery, ana repairs separately from that of 
coining. It also calls for an estimate of the 
amount of gold and tilrer now remaining in the 



United States. This information is given in state- 
ment No. 85 of this report. 

The eleventh resolution calls for a statement of 
the export and import of gold and silver from 
1793 to July 1, 1856, with such suggestions to 
prevent ana restrain the export thereof as the 
Secretary may deem relevant to the establishment 
of a sound, stable, and healthy hard-money cur- 
rency, and to retire the small denominations of 
^bank bills as fast as eold and silver can be ob- 
tained and substituteu. This information, fron^ 
1820 to July 1, 1856, is given in statement No. 
10 of this report. No account of the export and 
import having been kept at the custom-liouse 
until 18^, the Defyutment has no means of giving 
it prior to that year. 

The twelfth resolution calls for suggestions as 
to the method of stimulating and increasing the 
export of i^icultural and other productions of 
the United States, with a view of preventing the 
export of the precious metals, stocks and bonds, 
by requiring and making it the interest of for- 
eign nations to take our surplus agricultural and 
other productions, instead or making ft their in- 
terest to take our gold and silver to purchase 
wheat, cotton, tobacco, dkc., from other nations. 
Remarks upon the suggestions called for in the 
Seventh and twelfth resolutions will be found in 
a subsequent part of this report. 

The tnirteenth resolution calls for a report of 
the frauds and undervaluations in customs under 
the acts passed the 30th of August, 1842, and 
30th of July, 1846, designating the number of 
cases, and the amount of frauosand under-valua- 
tions which occurred under the respective acts; 
and the fourteenth resolution calls for a report, as 
near as practicable, of the amount and propor- 
tions of imports made by American-bom citi- 
zens on their own account, and the amount im- 
ported by citizens of foreign birth, aliens and 
citizens of other countries. The regulations of 
the Department did not require accounts and 
returns from which the information called for in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth resolutions could be 
given. Circulars were sent to some of the principal 
custom-houses for the required information, but 
all did not appear on their books, and it was 
found to involve too much labor to give what did; 
and the disposable force in the custom-houses 
could not have furnished it in -time to be laid 
before Congress at the present session. Certain 
information was then called for, to enable the 
Department to make a reliable estimate, which 
win be fdund in statements Nos. 86 and 87. 

The fifteenth resolution calls for a report of the 
advantages and disadvantages of specific and ad 
valorem duties, in reference to the interests of the 
country, and the frauds of, and undcr-valuations 
incident to, the two classes or systems of duties; 
and the sixteenth calls for a report upon the ad- 
vantjiges and disadvantages of tne home valuation 
system in the collection of customs, as adopted 
and practiced by the British Government, with 
reference to its incorporation into the revenue 
laws of the United Sftates. Remarks upon the 
subject-matter of the fifteenth and sixteenth reso- 
lutions will be found in the after part of this 
report. 

The seventeenth resolution, passed by the 
House of Representatives at the same time, calls 
for a report, under specific heads, of the amount 
of appropriations ana expenditures of every kind 
incurred by the Gh>vemment, annually, since the 
30th of June, 1825, in the construction, repair, 
rent, and preservation of custom-houses; the cost, 
expense, and maintenance of revenue cutters ana 
other vessels engaged permanently and tempo- 
rarily in the revenue service, and the amount of 
all other expenditures incurred in, or resulting 
fVom, the collection of the customs or duties on 
imports since the above date. The information 
called for is given in statement No. 88 of this 
report, with the items separate on the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts. 

The statistical information called for in the first 
and second resolutions, taken in connection wiUi 
the information given in the statistics of this 
report, places before Congress the whole informa- 
tion within the reach of the Department upon the 
agricultural, planting, and manufacturing inter- 
ests of the United States, as they existed m 1840 
and 1850, and the basis for an estimate as to the 



present condition thereof, sufficiently accurate for 
any practical purpose. 

The statistics upon the production and import- 
ation of wool, and manimictures of wool, nave 
been prepared with care, in order to place the 
(juestions connected with the production and 
importation of wool, and manufactures of wool, 
involved in the proposition to admit wool as a 
raw material free of duty, fully and fairly before 
Congress. It will be seen that in 1840, accord- 
ing to the census of that year, we manufactured 
woolen goods to the value of ^,696,999, and 
that, in addition, we imported manufactures of 
wool to the value of 18,652,785; making our con- 
sumption of the manufactures of wool #29,349,784, 
and the consumption of Al 71 94-100 for each 
person then in the United States. The census of 
1840 does not give the number of factories de- 
voted tOj nor the capital employed in, the manu- 
facture of wooL The census of'^1850 shows there 
were one thousand five hundred and fifty-nine 
factories in the United States, with |28,118,650 
of capital, devoted to the manufacture of wool, 
with the particular States in which the factories 
were situated; also, that the manufactures of 
wool amounted to $43,207,545, and we imported 
manufactures of wool to the value of $16,076,575, 
making our consumption of manufactures of wool 
160,184,120, and the consumption of |2 59^ for 
each person in the United States. If we estimate 
the increased value of our woolen manufactures 
since 1850, at the ratio of the increase between 
1840 and 1850, it gives our manufactures of wool 
at 156,406,786 for the ^ear 1855; and we find the 
value of our importations of manufactures of 
wool, for the year 1855, i23,297,384, making our 
consumption f79,704,170, and $2 93 18-100 as 
the consumption of each person then in the 
United States. 

These tables also show, at the periods of 1840, 
1850, and 1855, the value of the wool produced 
in the United States, and also the value of wool 
imported into the United States at the same pe- 
riods, less the exports of wool. They %lso show 
the value of the wool, in the imported manufac- 
tures of wool, at each of those periods, estimatbig 
- the value of the wool at one third of the value of 
the imports, and exhibit the value of the wool 
consumed by each person in 1840 at 71 26-100 
cenU, and in 1850 at 75 18-100 cents, and in 1855 
at 93 19-100 cents; and that we consumed in 1840 
$3,704,092 more Uian we produced, and in 1850 
i7,317,771,and in 1855 ^,678,690. There are no 
data from which to exhibit the number of facto- 
ries, nor the amount of capital, employed in the 
manufacture of wool in 1855, nor the character 
of the roods manufactured; but it is represented 
that afi our factories heretofore engaged in the 
manufacture of broadcloths and the finer woolen 
fabrics, have been forced to abandon that de- 
scription of manufacture, and yield our markets 
for those articles to the foreign manufacturer. 
These tables show that, in 1855, we consumed 
123,297,384 of the manufactures of wool more 
than we manufactured^ and that we consumed 
|9 ,678,690 of wool more than we produced, esti- 
mating the wool in the manufactured article at one 
third of the value. Now, we import $1 ,940,697 of 
wool for our manufacturers, who pay a duty 
of thirty per cent, upon it; and we import 
$23,297,384 of the manufactures ot wool, on 
which we pay difierent rates of duty, viz: thirty 
per cent, on part, thirty -five per cent, on part^ 
and twenty per cent, on part, whilst with wool 
free of duty, in other manufacturing countries, 
the duty operates a discrimination against the 
labor and capital of our own people. This is 
peculiarly the case as to the coarser fabrics, 
which we admit at a less duty than we imposo 
upon wool. 

The climate of the United States is such, that 
manu&ctures of wool are used winter and sum- 
mer in some of the States, and in the winter 
months in all; and the finer fabrics are used in 
all. It is an article for clothine and other uses, 
that our climate and our habits do not permit ua 
to dispense with, and which our people can and 
will manufacture for themselves, ii our tarifflaws 
are arranged so as not to discriminate against 
them, and in fiitvor of other manufacturing na- 
tions. 

When we first imposad a tax on foreign wool* 
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QretLt Britain and other manufacturing nations 
taxed it also, and as high as we taxedil. We 
discriminated in the tax upon the manufactures 
of wool, imposing a higher tax upon the finer 
fobrics; whereupon Great Britain and other man- 
ufacturing nations repealed their tax on wool, and 
secured to their manufacturers the adrantaee of 
obtaining the raw material fVee of duty. This 
advantage over us they^ will continue to enjoy as 
long as our tax is continued. The reasons why 
they admit wool free are to be found in the fact 
that they manufacture more than they produce, 
and it is necessary they should be aole to sell 
cheap, in order to enter advantageously the mar- 
kets of the world, and it may be, also, to secure 
the market of the United States, to the suppres- 
sion of manufacturing in this country. We also 
manufacture more wool than we produce, and 
consume more manufactures of wool -than we 
manufacture, and continue our tax on wool. The 
duty on wool was imposed to promote its pro- 
duction in the Unitea States, and was expected 
to enhance the price. It has failed to secure the 
object for which it was imposed. The produc- 
tion has not kept pace witn our population and 
consumption of woolen manufactures; and al- 
though the prices have been fair, they have not 
been such as to make wool-growing as profitable 
a pursuit as many others in the country. In the 
trial of ten years under the lariflf of 1846, there 
is no greater production of wool, in proportion 
to the population, than there was prior to that 
time. 

It is said we do not produce the inferior priced 
wools, costing twenty cents per pound, or less; 
nor the higher priced wools, costing fifty cents 
or more to the pound, and that it is the lower 
and higher priced wools that we import for our 
manufactures, and that the duty has no effect, 
and does not enhance the price of the wool that 
we produce. In consequence of which wc are 
undersold in our own markets in both the finer 
and coarser fabrics, and that the repeal of the 
tariff on low and the higher priced wools would 
not affect the price of the wool wc produce, 
and would enable our manufacturers to use^ 
more of our wool by judicious mixture with' 
foreign wool, and give them a fairer competi- 
tion for the home market, and induce the man- 
ufacture of the finer fabrics in this country. 
There would be diflficulty in the execution of such 
a tariff, because it would be the interest of the 
importer to put the foreign value of his wool 
above the fitly or below the twenty cents, to 
obtain free entry. It is believed these causes 
would render the tax uncertain and unpopular, 
and make free trade in wool more desirable and 
more beneficial to' the wool-grower as well as 
the manufacturer. In Great Britain, the tax on 
the foreign wool, when it was as much as six- 
pence's pound, did not enhance the price to the 
English wool-grower, although it had been im- 
posed and continued as well to encourage the 
frowth of wool at home as for revenue. The 
Inglish prices current and statistics show that 
the price of wool ranged higher the very first 
year after the duty was repealed than it had fbr 
years before, and has continued to range higher 
ever since. It is confidently believed such would 
be the case in this cou/itry if the duty on the 
importation of wool was repealed , thereby giving 
our manufacturers wool on the same terms the 
foreign manufacturers obtain theirs, viz: by pur- 
chase in the open markets of the worid, and that 
they would be encouraged to increase and extend 
their business, in order to enjoy the benefit of 
the home market for their goods, the conse- 
quence of which would be « constant and greater 
home demand at hi^er and better prices. 

The ratio at which our population is increasing 
will render necessary a continued increase in 
the manufactures of wool required for consump- 
tion. The importance of a home supply of this 
useful and indispensable article of clothinp^ calls 
for the most careful investigation of the efiScts of 
our laws, and a prompt remedv, by their repeal, 
wherever they shall be found prejudicial to a 
constant and cheap supply from the capital and 
labor of our own people. 

In 1790, but liule manufacturing was done in 
the country as a distinct business. Nearly aH 
^at WM doM vai Ia priratt flunflias, for 



domestic use. Now manufacturing is a separate 
pursuit, and immense capital is employed in its 
various branches. In 1840, the value of our 
manufactures was returned in the census of that 
year at |^3,278,215, and in 1850, they were 
returned in the census of that year at $1,055,- 
595,899. The ratio of increase makes our manu- 
factures for 1855 11,391,031,393. In this result 
we recognize the fact that we have become a great 
manufacturing people; and the tables accompa- 
nying this report prove we are likewise a great 
agricultural and commercial people. An impulse, 
in accordance with ihe national sentiment, was 

fiven to manufacturing by the imposition of 
, uties on imports in our first j^venue laws, and 
the impulse was increased, from time to time, by 
the imposition of additional duties. At first we 
manufactured the coarser and more bulky articles 
required by our population: gradually we have 
extended odr operations to a great variety of 
articles, and to some requiring much skill in the 
execution, and now our manufacturers are in 
possession of the home market in a great variety 
of articles. In 1790, our planters raised no cotton 
foe exportation; now it is the great crop of our 
planting States, and they furnish it, as a raw 
material, to the manufacturing States, as well as 
to foreign nations, and now we mamrfkcture the 
coarser cotton ^oods fbr the consumption of our 
entire population, and export near |7 ,000 ,000 
annually to foreign countries. Our manufac* 
ture of cotton in 1840 was |46,^,458, in 1850 
4^61,869,184, and^the same ratio of increase in 
1855 would give $70,964,712. 

The history of the rise and progress of^our 
manufactures, as given in the tables of thfb re- 
port, together with that of the growth of cotton 
and other productions, is su^^stiveof aH that is 
required to extend our cotton manufactures to 
that of the finer fabrics, and to the enlargement 
of the home and foreig^n market for our cotton 
and cottons, and, indeed, for all branches of 
our manufacturing and agricultural productions. 
Allow the incidental protection of a revenue tariff, 
and place our manufactures and productions upon 
the same beneficial footing that foreign manufac- 
turers and producers enjoy, in our own and for- 
eign countries, by taking^ off the duty we now 
impose on the raw material, and give them fair 
and equal competition for the home and foreign 
markets, and we may safely leave all the rest to 
the skill and enterprise of our people. 

Iron and steel being articles of general use in 
all our States and Territories, and necessary in 
the prosecution of all industrial pursuits, the 
annual consumption and tlte annual home pro- 
duction and import become a matter of soHcitude 
with many, and of interest to all. It appears 
from the census of 1840, that we produced and 
manufactured iron and steel that year to the 
amount of |29,909,162, and that we imported 
iron and steel, and the manufactures of iron and 
steel, to the amount of $7,088,739, and exported 
iron and steel, and the manufactures of iron and 
steel, to the amount of $1 ,104,455, leaving for 
consumption $35,893,446; and from the census 
of 1850, that we produced and manufactured iron 
and steel that yeai to the simount of $60,485,653, 
and that* we imported iron and steel, and the 
manufVictures of iron and steel, to the amount of 
$17,524,459, and exported iron and steel, and the 
manufactures of iron and steel, to the amount of 
$1,911,320, leaving for the consumption of the 
year $76,098,792. The same ratio of increase, 
m the production and manufacture of iron and 
steel fVom 1650 to 1855, that is found to exist 
between the years 1640 and 1850, gives the pro- 
duction and meumfctctures of iron and steel for 
1855 at $78,406,538. To this add $23,945,274 
for the amount of the imports of iron and steel, 
and manufactures of iron and steel, for the year 
1855, first deducting the export of those articles, 
and there is iron and steel, and ^e manufactures 
of iron and steel, to the amount of #98,598,340 
for the consumption of the year. The estimate 
of $78,406,538 for the year 1855 is, no doubt, 
some ten or fifteen miUions less than the pro- 
duction. 

A comparison of the population of 1840 widi 
the production and manufactture, import, export, 
and consumption of iron and steel, and manu- 
I foctures of iron and steeii and the likt oompar* t 



ison of the t>opulation of 1850 with the production 
and manumctui^j import, export, and consump- 
tion of those urticles in 1850, extended by esti- 
mate fbr the production and manufacture in 1855, 
and by the import and export and amount left 
for consumption of that year, places the subject 
fairly before us, in connection with our past and 
future supplies and future wants. The table of 
prices at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore, for the last Seventeen years, furnishes 
the fiuetuations in the prices of bar iron, and a 
criterion for the value of the other descriptions, 
and proves that this indispensable article, like 
all others, obeys the laws of demand and supply, 
in affecting the profits of the producer and man- 
ufacturer, operating favorably or unfavorably 
upon the amount prepared for general use. 

We have in Uie united States more iron ore 
and more coal, with the usual fluxes, in conveni- 
ent connection and of cheaper access, than all 
tife other otrilized nations of the world, and have 
the necessary capitaL skill, and labor to produce 
all ih,e iron and steel, and manufactures of iron 
and steel, rec|uired for our consumption, or that 
may be required for our consumption, for centu- 
ries to come, and also to enable us to supply ths 
markets of other countries, in fair competition 
with the iron and steel of other nations. Thesa 
tables show that our production of iron and 
steel, and manufactures of iron and steel, was 
greater, in proportion to population, in 1650, 
dian it was in 1840, and that it was greater in 
1855 than it was in l^i»0; giving us ^e rig^t to 
assume that, influenced bv the same causes, it 
will be greater in 1860 tnan it now is, and in 
time wiU be sufficient for our own consump- 
tion, and then give us a surplus for export. But 
taking into consideration our present population, 
and accumulated capital, with the amount of cap- 
ital annually drawn from other countries in the 
course of emigration, and the great cost of car- 
riage to the interior of our country, with the late 
improvements in the modes of production and 
manufacture of iron and steel, it would not be 
rash to expect a full supply for our own consump- 
tion between this and the returns of Uie census 
of 1870. 

The tax upon'iron-and steel, and the manufac- 
tures thereof, because of their general use in all 
sections and in all industrial pursuits, has been 
considered as equitable and fair a tax as it was 
possible to impose upon the country; conse- 
quently, no material change has been contem- 
plated or recommended; but if continued at pres- 
ent rates, it is not supposed the same amount of 
revenue will continue to be derived from it, even 
should the use of iron, as no doubt it will, be 
extended to many other purposes, and be con- 
sumed in much greater quantities. In commer- 
cial intercourse with other nations, based upon 
equivalent exchanges, as it must always be, if 
profitable and continuous, we may well look 
forward to the tixne when we shall produce 
within our own limitaall articles that are essen- 
tiail to national defense, and the use and comfort 
of our own people; and of these there is none 
more necessary to the defense of the countr3r%nd 
the use and comfort of the people, and of which 
we have better means of producing in the country, 
than iron and steel, and the manufactures of iron 
and steel. Yet the production should not be 
stimukited by unequal and unjust taxation, nor 
the period of an abundant supply from our mines 
and factories retarded by impolitic legislatton. 
The home production of iron, and manufactures 
of iron and steel, is on the increase. The tables 
prove the production and manfdijture of thess 
articles have increased with ourinereased popula- 
tion, and that we import less, in proportion to our 
population and consumption, than fbrmerly. 

Statement No. OOgives the articles not grown 
or produced in the united States, aa called for in 
^e resolutions. They are not all raw material 
used fbr nranufacturing purposes. The making 
such of Uiem free as are so used would not accom- 
plish the object famed at in the proposed reduc- 
tion of ihe revenue by that mode. There are 
several articles partidly produced in this country, 
but not in sufficient quantity to supply tbedemandy 
which might be admitted to free entry without 
prejudice to any home intefrest, and amoojg them 
an wool» Mlk, mdes, Ao. Statements N«s. 61^ 
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6S, 63, and 64 give all the infbrmation upon the 
subject of hides, skins, and leather, and the man- 
ufactures of leather, within the control of the 
Department. The demand and supply of hides, 
•kin?, and leather, and manufactures of leather, 
are matters of great and growing interest to the 
country. Statements No. 65, 66, 67, and 68 give 
the annual importation of glasa, porcelain, and 
Btone-ware for the last seventeen years. The 
census returns of 1850 give no account as to the 
production and manufacture of those articles in 
the United States, in consequence of which the 
Department is not able to furnish the additional 
information called for in relation to them. It is 
known, however, that these articles are manu- 
fhctured in the country — glass and stone-ware to 
a very considerable amount— and the manufacture 
is bemg rapidly extended, so as more and more 
to meet the home consumption. The manufkc- 
ture of porcelain, although introduced, has not 
increasea much, and matr be expected to be 
among the last that will mllv supply the home 
demand. Statements Nos. 69 ana 70, in giving 
the growth and manufacture of hemp and flax i|;^ 
the United States, and the importations of hemp 
and flax, and the manufactures of hemp and flax, 
show the home demand and home supply, and 
the foreign supply, and prove that the home 
supply is not adequate to the wants of the coun- 
try. Statemenu Nob, 71, 72, and 73 give the 
innportation of these articles for 1840 and 1850, 
with an estimate for 1855. 

The census of 1850 does not give the home 
production of coal, lead, and copper, and the 
X>epartment is without the means of giving the 
residue of the information called for, yet it is 
knov.^ that the country contains coal, Idad, and 
copper, more than adequate to supply all the 
wants of the country , ana that the home supply is 
on the increase. Statements Nos. 80 and 81 ||^ive 
the growth and manufacture of silk in the United 
States. The Department has not the means of 
giving the number of establishments engaged in 
the manufacture of silk, nor the character of the 
articles manufactured; yet it is known there are 
numerous establishments engaged in the manu- 
facture of silk on moderate scale, and that sewing- 
■ilk, ribbons, and various articles are manufhc- 
tured. The statement also exhibits the importa- 
tions of silk and the manufactures of silk for the 
last seventeen years. Theextended and increased^ 
consumption of the manufactures of silk induces' 
large and increasing importations;, whilst the 
growth of silk, when compared with population, 
js on the decline, and the home manufacture on 
the increase. The tax on foreign manuikctures 
of silk, from the general and extended use thereof, 
is considered expedient, and as just and equal as 
can be imposed on any importations, and pecu- 
liarly proper, taken in connection with our com- 
merce witn the countries from which we obtain 
our principal supplies. The admission of raw 
silk tree of duty would injure no home interest, 
and might in time so increase our manufacture 
of the article as to reduce foreign importations. 
The manufacture of ^ass, porcelain, stone-ware, 
th#mining of coal, and productions of lead and 
copper, and the manufacture of silk, may be 
expected to be incrsased and extended so as to 
take possession of the. home market in less time 
than It has taken the production and manufhcturss 
of cotton to gain their present prosperous posses- 
sion of the home market. 

It will be Been by refefence to statement No. 
19, exhibiting the united States tonnage engaged 
in the foreign and coasting trade from 1789 to the 
dOth of June, 1656, that the tonnage on the 30th 
of June, 1856, is 340,349 less than shown by the 
statement for the 30th of June, 1855. This has 
arisen in part from a stricter examination of the 
returns of former yevs, and a correction, by 
atrikiiig out vessels formerly sold without the 
TJniteoStates, or lost by maruke and other casued- 
ties. This statement exhibits the sail and steam 
tonnage separately, and shows there has been a 
regular progressive increase with our increasing 
|M>pulaiion and commerce, although retarded at 
times by the accidents of war, the casualties of 
trade, and commercial diflieulties. It also cfXhibits 
t^e re^intered tonnage, which is alone authorized^ 
to eoQ^ in the foreign trade, separately from 
ttee snrOnsd and litens^ tonnage, which is only 



authorized to engage, in our coasting trade, with 
partial exceptions on the northern lakes and of 
vessels in the coasting trade authorized to touch 
at Cuba; and statement No. 13 exhibits the States 
and ports in which the sail and steam tonnage is 
registered, or enrolled and licensed, and conse- 
quently where it is owned. 

The use of steam tonnage in the commerce 
between the United States, and other American 
nations, and Oreat Britain, France, and other 
commercial nations, may, and it is thought by 
some will, considerably reduce the sail tonnage 
used in commerce, and that cheaper capital m 
Oreat Britain will ^ive to that nation an advant- 
age over the United States in steam tonnage, and 
the carrying trade of our own and other coun- 
tries, and they attribute the reduction of our 
tonnage to that cause. This may be so, to some 
extent, but no continued reduction of our com- 
mercial tonnage is apprehended; nor is it appre- 
hended there is any just reason to suppose our 
enterprising ship-builders and merchants will 
surrender the navigation of the seas to Gkeat 
Britain, and place that nation in possession of 
the carrying ousiness of the world; yet the sub- 
ject is one of interest, and calls fbr a careful ex- 
amination of our tonnage laws, and the removal 
of all impediments to an equal and fhir compe- 
tition for our foreign trade and the trade of other 
nations. 

When our navi^tion lawiTwefe flrst enacted, 
in 1789, the registered tonnage of the United 
States was secured against the protecting naviga- 
tion laws of other nations by countervailing or 
protecting provisions. Such provisions were, 
from time to time, extended so as to countervail 
the prohibitory enactments of the commercial 
nations with which we had intercourse. These 
commercial restrictions have gradually yielded to 
the more liberal principles of free trade, in the 
transportation of fVeight and passen^rs. until in 
that business we have fVee trade with almost all 
the nations of the earth, only marred by the 
charge of light-money to our vessels, where we 
charge none. This removal of restrictions in our 
commercial intercourse with other nations in the 
carrying business has not been prejudicial to our 
foreign commercial marine . The burden of light- 
money to which our tonnage in the ports of Great 
Britain and other commercial nations is subject 
should be removed by mutual agreement, or coun- 
tervailing legislation on our part, and the tonnage 
duty now charged on our vessels in the ports of 
France and some other countries, and on their 
vessels in our ports, should, by like mutual agree- 
ment, be taken ofl", and port cnar^ges equalized. 

The coasting trade of the United States has, 
from the beginning, been strictly reserved for 
vessels built within the United States, and owned 
by citizens of the United States, to the exclusion 
or foreign-built and foreign-owned vessels. The 
American tonnage engaged in foreign trade and 
in the coasting trade has been American-built, 
and has had the absolute protection of our laws, 
and the licensed tonnage absolute protection in 
the carrying trade on our coast, and in our own 
waters. Trie protection given to oUr foreign 
commercial and to our coasting commercial ma- 
rine has secured a large and efltcient body of 
skillful oflicers and sailors, at all times ready for 
the defense of our cities and coast, for repelling 
aggression on our commerce, and for mantling 
our ships of war. In the protection given to 
our shipping interest, for the purpose of having^ at 
all times, the power to repel foreign agression 
and protect our coast and trade, there appears to 
have been but little division of sentiment from 
the earliest times to the present; whilst the yearly 
increase of our tonnage proves the wisdom of our 
laws in this particular. We have no data to 
ascertain the annual number of persons, or the 
annual tons of freight carried in our coasting 
trade, nor the value thereof. Each person must 
make his own estimate of the tonnage employed 
and the average number of trips the vessels can 
make, combined with the facts that capital con- 
stantly tends to that business, and the growth of 
our enrolled and licensed tonnaee keeps pace with 
our increasing population ana wealth. To ex- 
hibit, in connection with the tonnage employed in 
our coasting trade, the passengers and oreight 
transported on raiirsads, the Department has bad 1 



prepared statement No. 89 accompanying thi^ 
report, of most of the railroads in the several 
Smtes and Territories, showing the capita] in- 
vested, the length of road completed in each of 
them, the annual number of passengers and tons 
of freiffbt carried, and other interesting statistics 
of said roads. The amount of coasting tonnage 
and the animal number of tons of freight trans- 
ported on our railroads, with an estimate of that 
carried by other ipodes of transfer, exhibit the 
magnitude of the means required for our internal 
trade. 

A reftrenee to the fable of production, taken 
from the census of 1840, will show that our 
agricultural and manuftkcturingprodoction in that 

rur amounted to |1 ,006,133,^9^1; and a reference 
the like table of production, tidten from the 
census of 18S0, will show the agricultural and 
manufhcturine production for that year to have 
been |2,012,£S0,539, sCnd the ratio of increase. A 
like- ratio of increase, for the five succeeding 
years, gives ^,^2,363,924 as the value for the 
year 1855. Siwpose il ,000 ,000,000 to be con^ 
sumed at the places of production, and tltere is 
left 11,602,363,924 of production, as the basis of 
our foreign and internal trade, and the source 
from wfiich we derive profitable employment for 
our registered and licensed tonnage ana our rail- 
roads. Tteke fifreen per cent, of this for our for- 
eign trade, which is about equal to our exports, 
and there is left f 1,352,009,336 fbr our internal 
trade, constituting the commercial ligament that 
binds us together as one nation and one people. 
There is no tax or tariff upon the transportation 
of the articles of which our internal trade con- 
sists from one place to another, within any of 
the States and Territories, nor upon the articles 
themselves; the cost of transportiltion is the only 
burden on the ft^e interchange, over and above 
the cost of the article, and t^ profit of the pro- 
ducer or dealer. 

The effect of reciprocal free trade is shown 
by statement No. 29, of our commerce with 
the British North American Provinces, before 
and since the reciprocity treaty, which went 
into effect in 1854. In 1853 the exports of 
American produce to those Provinces amounted 
to |7, 404 ,687, and our imports from them to 
f7 ,550,718; whilst, in 1856, the exports of Amer- 
ican produce to said Provinces amounted to 
122,714,697, send our imports from them to 
pl,310,421. 

The combined tables accompanying this report 
exhibit our population fmd elements of greatness 
in 1790, shortly afrer the adoption of the Consti- 
tution and the organization of the Government 
under it, making us, in many respects, one na- 
tion and one people. They also exhibit our 
present population, with all the accumulated 
wealth of sixty-six years, and all the elements 
ibr increasing wealth and greatness for years to 
come. We have existed as States and a nation, 
under wise and equal laws, justly and impar- 
tially administered, and hare been a Constitution 
and law-abiding people, with but occasional State 
and individual exceptions. Why may we not 
hope the history of thepast is to be realized in 
our fViture progress? Under State and Nationad 
Constitutions we have had free trade with each 
other, the products of one State supplying the 
wants of anodier, and stimulating the industry, 
enterprise, and prosperity of all. Calls are made 
for suggestions tor the mcrease of our internal 
and ibreign trade. Under a conviction that ws 
were collecting, under the existing tariff, more 
revenue than a present economical administration 
of the Government, and a wise and prudent out- 
lay for the friture, made necessary or called for, 
and also under the conviction that an overflowing 
Treasury would induce wastefril and extravagant 
expenditures, a modification of the tariff of 1646, 
and a reduction of the revenue from customs, 
were suggested in my first report on the finances, 
and renewed in both my subsequent reports, and 
is now again repeated, with, if possible, a firmer 
conviction of its necessity and propriety, and fbr 
the same reasons, and others that could be named. 

The suggested reduction of the revenue was 
by an enla^g^ement of the fitee list, so as to admit 
some articles of consumptbn and the raw mate- 
rials used by our manufiictureni to fr«e entry, and 
lessening tm duty on other imports. It was 
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thought that the duties from customa could Veil 
be reduced to some forty -eight or fifty millions 
of dollars, and leave an ample sum tor all the 
wiants and requirements of the Government, in- 
cluding the redemption of the public debt, as it 
shouldbecome due. It seemed to me that good 
policy required the raw material used in our 
manufactures to be exempt from duty, and our 
manufacturers placed on an equality with those 
of Great Britain and other manufacturing nations, 
who admit the raw material to free entry. A 
tax upon the raw material is calculated to increase 
the cost of the production, by the profits of the 
importer on the tax on the raw material, and 
the profits of the manufacturer on his outlay for 
that tax, and the importer's profit thereon, and 
of the merchant Uirough whom it passes to the 
consumer, interfering with the manufacturers' 
enjoyment of both the home and the foreig^n 
marKet on the same advantageous terms of the 
manufacturer of other nations, who obtains the 
raw material free of duty. A single example 
illustrates the case: Great Britain admits wool, a 
raw material, free of duty, and the United States 
impose upon it a duty of thirty per cent. This 
enables the English manufacturer to interfere 
with the American manufacturer in the .^Tierican 
markets, and to exclude him from the foreign 
market. It does more: it surrenders the markets 
of the countries producing the raw material to 
the nations who take it free of duty. Our man- 
ufacturing and commercial States enjoy the mar- 
kets of our planting and provision States, because 
there exists no impeding duty giving preference 
to foreign nations; but our manufacturing;, com- 
mercial, and provision States do not enjoy the 
markets of Mexico, Central and South America, 
and the West Indies, nor of other nations inhab- 
iting the shores of the Pacific, because , these 
nations do not manufacture, and have but little 
else for commercial exchange than the raw ma- 
terial which we tax, and other nations take, free 
of duty, in exchange for manufactures and other 
productions; and although we are more favorably 
situated for commercial intercourse with them, we 
yield the trade to the European nations. Had the 
suggestion for the admission of the raw material — 
the productions of those countries — free of duty, 
received a favorable consideration at the first 
session of tlie Thirty-Third Congress, we would 
have been importing the raw material, the pro- 
ductions of those countries, in our ships, and 
those countries would have been taking from us in 
exchange the productions of all sections of the 
Union. With prejudiced and antipathies lessen- 
ing, wc would soon have become bound to them, 
and they to us, in the strong and enduring liga- 
ments of mutual and beneficial commerce. Ad- 
ditional employment would have been secured 
to our tonnage, and additional markets for our 
manufactures of cotton and other products. 
Mexico, Central America, South America, the 
West Indies, and other nations on the shores of 
the Paci^c, would have bee^ learning to confide in 
us, and we would have had an increased interest 
in the stability and prosperity of their Govern^ 
ments. The enlargement of tne free list, and the 
admission of the raw material, are suggested as 
the best and surest mode of giving increased bene- 
ficial employment to our tonnage, and increased 
beneficial markets for our manufactures and other 
products, and of cultivating amity and friendship 
with our southern neighbors, and also the best 
mode of promoting our own prosperity next afrer 
the mutual free trade we enjoy with each other. 
Mutual beneficial commerce is all that is required 
to establish, with these nations, lasting relations 
of peace and friendship, and remove from their 
minds all apprehension frt)m our expansion. We 
should seek commerce, and not dominion. When 
they shall know and feel that commerce alone is 
our object, and that it is as beneficial to them as 
to us, we shall win their confidence, and our 
friendship will be lasting. 

It will be seen that the total gold and silver 
coinage of the United States Mint, from 1793, 
when the Mint was established, to dOth Sep- 
tember, 1856, has be6n|549,341,914 14, and that 
the entire import from 18S0, when the account 
was first kept, has been 1^3,505,743, and t)ie 
export (436,587 ,354 — there being no account of 
the imports and exports prior to 1820. 



It is not deemed possible for an agricultural, 
manufacturing, and commercial nation to pre- 
vent the export of gold and silver, because, in 
commercial transactions, gold and silver, besides 
being a measure of value, constitute articles of 
commerce, and must obey the laws of demand 
and supply. The export may be restrained by 
having gold and silver currency of a fixed value, 
and allowing the circulation of no bank notes, or 
no bank notes not convertible into gold and silver 
on demand, and a foreign commerce that calls for 
larger exports of other articles than the wants 
of our citizens make it necessary to import; but 
whilst gold and silver continue products of our 
mines, and remain articles of commerce, internal 
and external, requiring eqirivalent exchan^s, the 
export and import of gold and silver will con- 
tinue, and should be no cause of alarm. The 
desideratum of a sufficient uniform currency of 
a fixed value in all the States and Territories is 
all that is required, so far as currency is con- 
cerned, to secure a sound and healthy foreign and 
internal trade. A currency partly composed of 
bank notes has a liability, and to some extent a 
tendency, to excess, against which convertibility 
into gold and silver on demand is no security; 
nor is the confining discounts to notes and bills 
representing real transactions a security, and 
never will be whilst there is such a thing as over- 
trading and over-production; and for the same 
reasons, a pure metallic currency would not con- 
stitute a perfect security against a diminished or 
redundant supply. Coin vanishes under the in- 
fluence of wars or apprehended wars; internal 
revolutions and strifes; political alarms and ap- 
prehended political changes; a deficiency in the 
grain crops, requiring large importations. from 
other countries; the explosion of mercantile spec- 
ulations, and a continued unfavorable course of 
foreign trajle. 

The establishment of a pure metallic currency 
would require the withdrawal of the corporate 
authority given by State charters to 1,396 banks, 
to issue and circulate bank notes as money, and 
the consequent withdrawal of (^195,000,000 now 
circulated by them. Congress has no power to 
act upon the charters granted by the States, and 
the States may be without power, during the con- 
tinuance of the charters, and certainly would not 
agree to make a surrender of the power to Con- 
gress; therefore, a pure metallic currency may be 
set down as impracticable under our Constitution 
and our laws, to say nothing;,of the sentiment of 
our people. Statement No. 32 gives, as expected, 
an increase in the number of chartered banks in 
the United States, and an increase in the capital 
employed in them. They constitute commercial 
agencies, with j|344,000,000 of capital. They 
maintain a circulation of nearly $200,000,000 
of bank notes, and afford such valuable facilities 
to all branches of our industry as to make it 
undesirable now to dispense with them. Their 
circulation may be so regulated as to give it 
practical uniformity and stability, bv withdraw- 
ing their smaller denominations of notes, and 
allowingthe gold and silver coinage to take their 

Slace. a he bank reports do not give the several 
enominations of notes, and amount of each in 
circulation, but leave it to an estimate of those 
of five dollars and under, which may be set down 
at one fourth of the whole, or $50,000,000. 

In 1844, before the gold mines of California 
were discovered, the amount of gold and silver in 
the country was estimated at $100,000,000. The 
imports, and the receipts of bullion at the Mint 
from our mines, after deducting the exports, up to 
the 30th September, 1856, have added at least 
$150,000,000 to the amount of gold and silver in 
Uie country, without taking into consideration 
the amount brought in by emigrants and return- 
ing travelers, nor the amount carried out by trav- 
elers and merchants not entered at the custom- 
house, nor the amount used in our manufactures 
or employed in the arts. The Superintendent of 
the I^nnt estimates the gold and silver remaining 
in the country di $200,000,000, on the data stated 
in his communication accompanying this report; 
and the Department at $250,000,000, upon the 
data and for the reasons stated in my last report. 
But whether it be the one or the other, there has 
been added to the ^old and silver from $100,000,000 
to $150,000,000 since the working of the jnineB in 



California. This afiibrds satisfactory proof that 
the $50,000,000 of small-note circulation could 
be supplied from our own mines in the course of 
three or four years, without deranging our cur- 
rency or oppressing any branch of productive 
industry. The only difference would be the supply 
of a home demand instead of a foreign demand, 
and the consumption of a less amount of foreign 
merchandise. This a healthy operation of trade 
would soon accomplish. 

It remains to inquire in what manner provision 
can be made to have the small-note circulation 
withdrawn, and prohibited. In some of the States 
there are no chartered banks, and other of the 
States have not authorized the issue of small 
notes; whilst others, under a conviction of the ill 
effect upon the currency, and upon their pro- 
ductive interest, have prohibited their issue and 
caused their withdrawal. This is the result of a 
correct and corrected public sentiment, and may 
be expected sooner or later to extend itself to the 
other States, and thus accomplish the entire with- 
drawal of small notes, and the substitution of gold 
and silver in their stead, for all the small daily 
transactions, including the payment of wa^es. 
This may not be accomplished for yearsjout 
justice to those compelled to use small notes, and 
to those States that have not used, or Aave pro- 
hibited their use, in connection with the losses a 
failure to redeem them on demand always inflicts 
upon labor, or such a use of them as to render 
presentation for payment impracticable, and the 
infliction of a like loss, may well induce an 
amendment to the Constitution, giving Congress 
authority to prohibit and restrain their use, and 
induce such an amendment to be called for by the 
States that have not used, or have ceased to use, 
them. At present, an attempt to prohibit and 
restrain the issue and circulation or small notes 
by a resort to taxation, or by applying bankrupt 
laws to these corporations, would be premature. 
In my former reports, the subject has been 
brougnt to the attention of Congress with a view 
to the full consideration of the evil and danger to 
our currency from their continued use, under the 
hope that Congress, or the States authorizing their 
issue, would ^e action to extend the restriction 
and make it general. 

If the small notes are withdrawn and prohib- 
ited, it is believed the operations of the Treasury, 
in the collection and disbursement of the national 
' revenue, would be as salutary a restraint upon 
the banks and upon commercial transactions as 
could be interposed, and all suflicient to secure as 
sound, healthy, and uniform a currency as it is 
practicable to have. 

An examination of the bai^k reports shows that 
the profits of banking in the great cities and com- 
mercial centers arise principdly from the use of 
the targe deposits kept by merchants and capital- 
ists in their vaults; whilst the profits of banlcs in 
the rural districts arise principally from the sub- 
stitution of their notes for money, viz: from cir- 
culation. The banks with large deposits, in pros- 
perous times, rely that the loss from withdrawals 
will be supplied by other deposits; and the banks 
of circulation that the new issues on loans^pd 
discounts will give the means for the redemption 
of returning notes. It requires the same character 
of prudence and foi'esignt to be able to pay de- 
posits, and to be able to pay returning notes. 
The new feature in banking presented in the last 
bank report, showing the extent of capital em- 
ployed m unchartered banks, proves banking a 
popular as well as a profitabla pursuit, even with* 
out the privilege of substituting bank notes for 
money. The chartered banks are mostly con- 
fined, by their charters, to the legitimate business 
of banking, viz: dealing in money; and, as they 
are joint-stock companies, they generally obtain 
men of integrity, prudence, and experience, to 
conduct their busmess, and encounter only the 
hazard of improvident losses and discounts to 
their customers; whilst the unchartered banks 
encounter the same hazard from improvident dis- 
counts, and also the temptation to engage por- 
tions of their capital in outside speculations. 
Banking, whether in chartered or unchartered 
banks, confined to the legitimate business of 
dealing in money, with prudence and skill, en- 
counters less hazards than most other mercantile 
pursuits. The one thousand three hundred and 
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ninety-eight chartered banks and branches, with 
a capital of |344,000,000, and the private banks, 
with a capital of ill 8,000,000, constitote so many 
establishments, dealing in money, as an article 
of trade and commerce. They are managed by 
a lai^ corps* of intelligent, experienced, and 
pracucal men, who, in the general, control them 
with pt^,i integrity, skill, and judgment, not 
only for the interest of the stockholders and the 
proprietors, but for that of the public. This con- 
clusion is warranted by the few instances of 
bankruptcy or embarrassment presented in the 
year, or a course of years, and by the absence 
of ^reat fluctuations in the amount of their circu- 
lation and discounts. However, ^reat vi^Iance 
should be bestowed on the operations of banks, 
and they should be ri^dly confined to the legiti- 
mate business of dealinr m money. 

The most objectionable feature in contemplate 
ing these banks arises from the fact, that many 
of them issue and circulate small notes, and have 
not suflicient capital to iustify the employment of 
intelligent, skillful, and experienced bankers in 
their management. The States, by apjlropriate 
l&ws, do prohibit individuals fr^m issuing and 
circulating notes as money, and may prohibit the 
issuing of small notes, or the business of banking 
without adequate capital, restrict their operations 
within prescribed limits, and make abstraction or 
diversion of the funds, by the banks or their offi- 
cers, a criminal offense. Statements Nos. 32 and 
35 exhibit these chartered and unchartered banks 
in the aggregate, with a combined capital of 
^462,000 ,000, and with a combined circulation for 
t^c chartered banks of J195,000,000, (the unchar- 
tered banks having no circulation ,) and with depos- 
its in the chartered banks of $212,000,000, (the un- 
chartered banks showing no deposits, and no gold 
and silver.) The cold and silver in the chartered 
banks amounts to about |60,000,000. An estimate 
of one half that amount m the unchartered banks, 
in proportion to capital, would give $10,000,000 
more, and make $70,000 ,000 in both ^ An estimate 
of one half of the amount of deposits in the un- 
chartered banks, in proportion to the amount in the 
chartered banks, would give at least $38,000,000 
in those banks, and make §250,000,000 of deposits 
in the chartered and unchartered banks. The 
chartered banks have an aggre^te of $704,534,362 
(due on the bill and discount hne, maturing, on an 
average, in from one to ninety days, and bank 
and other balances due to them to the amount of 
062,639,725, payable on demand. The unchar- 
tered banks have an amount in proportion to their 
capital, and the daihr demands of their business. 
The daily receipts from these sources constitute 
the meems of the banks to meet the daily demands 
tor the payment of deposits, redemption of notes, 
and other outstanding claims, and for the pur- 
chase of bills and discount of notes. The gold 
and silver upon which all this is based is but 
about $70,000,000. These banks and their oper- 
ations are diffused throughout the States, and ex- 
cite but little attention in their respective local- 
ities, although exerting considerable influence on 
the business and trade of the country. In this 
aggregate view of their capital and business, 
the volume of influence they may exert upon the 
business and prosperity of the country is fairly 

§ resented for consideration. An aggregate of the 
aily receipts and daily payments at all these 
banks would satisfactorily prove that this seventy 
millions of dollars is not dead capitid, but per- 
forms its full part in our various commercial 
transactions. 

The money statements of the Treasury, and 
statements of deposits by disbursing officers, 
exhibit about $30,000,000, at all times, in the 
national Treasury. The daily receipts and daily 
payments covering more than $7^,000,000 of 
annual receipts, and more than $72,000,000 of 
annual payments, are daily drawing from banks 
and business men large amounts of gold and 
silver into the national Treasury, in payment of 
customs dutj, and in payment for public lands, 
and controlling the banks and the traders in their 
operations; whilst the daily payments at the 
national Treasury supply the ^old and silver to 
new channels of circulation, without causing un- 
due pressure in monetary affairs. For the weekly 
transactions of the national Treasury, see state- 
ment No. 37. This $30,000,000 is not dead capi- 



tal. The $10,000,000 or $12,000,000 of it allowed 
to the Mint and branches, for the purchase of 
bullion, is always active, being exchanged for 
bullion, and replaced by coina^, yet always 
ready for the wants of the national Treasury; 
whilst the balance constitutes the distributive 
Aind that gives confidence in the ability of the 
Treasury to meet all demands. 

In the United States all real and personal 
property is salable, as well as the annual pro- 
ductions of agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce, and in prosperous times can easily be 
exchanged for money, and is the basis of enlarged 
and extended credits, and acts in conjunction 
with the bank credits and money in circulation, 
giving increase to the value of real and personal 
estate, all articles of commerce, and the wages of 
labor, and thereby creating a demand for more 
money. It is upon this state of things that wars, 
or apprehended wars, internal revolutions and 
strifes, political alarms and apprehended polit- 
ical changes, deficiencies of crops, the explosion 
of large mercantile speculations and unfavorable 
trade, act, destroying confidence, and with it 
credit, inducing the hoarding of precious metals, 
the withdrawal of deposits, the return of bank 
^otes for redemption, the consequent stagnation 
of commerce in all its channels and operations, 
the reduction of prices and wages, with inability 
to purchase and pay, bank suspensions and gen- 
eral insolvency. There are no means of entirely 
preventing this destruction of confidence, credit, 
and commerce. The failure of a few banks, 
merchants, and dealers, occurs in periods of the 
greatest prosperity, and occurs annually without 
much effect upon the great interests of society, 
and serves to warn and direct the more cautious 
and prudent. The destruction of all confidence, 
credit, and commerce affects in its remorseless 
march every interest and almost every individual. 
For this the remedy must be looked for in a 
sound currency, weU managed banks, and pru- 
dent merchants and dealers. Under a system of 
wise and just laws, giving security to property, 
a fair reward to labor, and affording a temperate 
and timely control of the currenqy and all mer- 
cantile transactions, we may confidently hope 
such a disaster will rarely occur. The independ- 
ent Treasury, when over-trading takes place, 
gradually fills its vaults, withdraws the deposits, 
and pressing the banks, the merchants, and the 
dealers, exercises that temperate and timely con- 
trol which serves to secure the fortunes of individ- 
uals, and preserve the general prosperity. 

The Independent Treasury, however, may 
exercise a fatal control over the currency, the 
banks find the trade of the country, and will do 
so whenever the revenue shall greatly exceed the 
expenditures. There has been expended, since 
the 4th of March, 1853, more than $45,525,000 
in the redemption of the public debt. This debt 
has been presented, from time to time, as the 
money accumulated in the national Treasury, 
and caused stringency in the money market. If 
there had been no public debt, and no means of 
disbursing this large sum, and again givingr it to 
the channels of commerce, the accumulated sum 
would have acted fatally on the banks and on 
trade. The only remeay would have been a 
reduction of the revenue, there being no demand 
and no reason for increased expenditure. 

Afler determining to raise revenue by a tariff 
or tax upon imports, the question arises as to the 
best mode of fixing the amount. It may be done 
by levying a specific sum, with or without mini- 
mums, on all articles of weight or measure, or by 
a certain per cent, on the foreign value, or on the 
home valuf , or by a combination of the specific 
and ad valorem principles. The first mode re- 
quires weighers, gangers, and measurers, for the 
ascertainment of me quantity, and with that, the 
sum to be paid. The second requires not only 
weighers, gangers, and measurers, to ascertain 
the quantity, but appraisers to ascertain the for- 
eig^n or home value, and with that, the sum to be 
paid. The first has but one set of officers; whilst 
the second has the same set, and appraisers in 
addition. The weighers, gaugers, and measurers 
may, from accident, want of knowledge, or de- 
sign, fail in ascertaining the true quantity, and 
s»may the appraisers the dutiable value. In 
tn# first case, there may be errors to the preju- 



dice of the Government; in the second case, like 
errors may, for like causes, exist in the appraise- 
ment; ana with the double set of officers the 
chances of error and fraud are doubled. The 
specific sum attaches alike to all quantities, and 
results in unequal and unjust taxation. The 
article that costs a dollar pays the same tax as 
the article that costs five.' A strong sense of the 
injustice resulting f)rom levying a fixed sum, 
with or without a minimum, upon all articles, no 
matter what the difference in value, renders it 
inexpedient and unjust to resort to that mode of 
levymg[ duties. Tliose who favor a tariff for 
protection prefer a specific tax, because the tax 
is generally higher, and always the same, not- 
withstanding the fluctuations in the foreign and 
home value. Those who favor a tax for revenue 
desire ad valorem duties, as the most equal and 
equitable mode that a just Government can resort 
to. If, to avoid the injustice and inequality re- 
sulting from specific taxation, it is provided the 
value shall also be ascertained, and a specific sum 
attach, pro ratat according to the value, it becomes 
ad valorem. There may be some two hundred 
articles of commerce to which specific duties 
might be attached, according to weight or meas- 
ure ; but there are many to which specific taxation 
is not applicable. It is understood that Great 
Britain adopts specific taxation upon most im- 
ported articles not admitted to free entry, and the 
nome valuation upon the residue. 

There remains the question between the home 
value and the foreign value. One objection to the 
home value arises from the difference in freight 
and insurance from foreign ports to the several 
ports of the United States, because freight and 
insurance would be a component part of the home 
value, and result in making a different home 
valo^in the different ports, to the benefit of one 
and the prejudice of another. For this and other 
reasons the home value is objectionable. The 
question was fully considered, and my sugges- 
tions given to the committee of the House of 
Representatives, in a letter under date of June 7, 
1856, which accompanies this report, and is now 
referred to. In addition to what is there said, it 
is suggested that the ad valorem principle has 
been in force and practice for ten years, is well 
understood by the experts in the Treasury and 
in the custom-houses, and most of the questions 
which have presented themselves during the ten 
years of its operation have had the decision of 
the Department, and many of them the sanction 
of the judiciary. I do not think it would be 
expedient now to make a change, and give up 
the knowledge and experience of the past ten 
years. 

• The existing tariff laws might be so modified 
as to be of more certain and easy execution, and 
to the prevention of that fluctuation in duties of 
which the manufiicturers and the fViends of pro- 
tection complain. The greater part of the revenue 
now collected is fVom iron and steel and manu- 
factures of iron and steel, silk and manufactures, 
of silk, wool and manufactures of wool, hemp 
and flax and the manufactures- of hemp and flax, 
and the manufactures of cotton, and manufactures 
of which silk, wool, hemp, flax, and cotton are 
component parts, and brandies, wines, and sugars. 
The import of these articles for the fiscal year 
1856 amounted to $166,089,379, and the duties 
on them to $47,168,850 05, as per statement No*. 
28 of this report. 

The present tariff laws place portions of these 
articlea in different schedules, and impose differ- 
ent rates of duty on the articles placed in the 
several schedules, according to value and use, 
and to the chief value of the article composing 
the fabric. This makes it the duty of the exam- 
iners and appraisers to examine, classify, and 
place the article in its appropriate schedule, and 
requires skill and time to accomplish it correctly. 
A part of this skill and labor could be dispensed 
with by putting all manufactures of silk, wool, 
hemp, flax, and cotton, or of which any of said 
articles is a component part, into one schedule^ 
and at one rate of duty, and render the duty more 
certain, and the law more practicable in the exe- 
cution. The fluctuation m prices, and conse- 
quently the fluctuation of duties, could be greatly 
lessened, if not wholly removed, by authorizing 
and requiring the appraisers to fix the value at 
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the time of exportatton, at the aTer«s;e^ ferei^ 
Talue for the last three or four ^eani. The ap- 
praiaera must have knowledge of all articlea of 
commerce) the couotnlea of their productiout and 
their quality and value, also of tjbe shipping a^d 
other charges, and must keep themselves in- 
formed upon all these points in past years as 
-well as at the current time. If the law authorized 
them to go back and take the average of the pre- 
ceding three or four years, in fixing upon the 
appraised value, the extreme Juctuations in price 
and duties would be avoided, and the temptation 
to invoice below value lessened. The articles 
enumerate4 have been selected for illuatration; 
the reaso.ning is applicable to duties on other 
articles embraced in the schedules, but the difi- 
culty is not so great. The existing lawa ref^uire 
the importer to produce to the collector his in- 
voice of imported eoods prior to making entry, 
and that invoice and entry is the importer's dec- 
laration of the foreign value at the date of export- 
ation, and gives the right to the importer ofpur- 
chased goods (o advance the cost on making his 
entry, so as to be equal to the foreign value at the 
time of exportation, and imposes an additional ^ 
duty of twenty per cent, when the entered value of f 
such goods is found to be ten per cent, or more 
below the appraised value, but »ves no such priv- 
ilege of raising the value to goods imported by the 
producer or manufacturer, and does not impose 
the duty of twenty per cent, when such goods 
are appraised ten per cent, or more above the 
-invoice value. The Department has considered, 
as to unpurchased goods, the act of 1849 is in 
force, and that under said act, when found ten 
percent, or more below the appraised value, they 
are liable to fiAy percent, duty on the duty, under 
the provisions of said act, but the inferior courts 
hold that tliat act is also confined to purchased 
goods, and no caae has arisen in whicn the De- 
partment has had the question decided by the 
supreme Court. The provisions of the act of 
1846 should be made applicable to all imported 
goods. The attention of Congress was called to 
this subject in a letter addressed to the Speaker 
of the douse of Representatives and President 
of the Senate, under date of the Sdd day of July, 
1856, and the proper modifications of the law 
suggested. That letter accompanies this report, 
^t IS true existing law authorizes the seizure and 
forfeiture of goods fraudulently entered below 
their value; but when the duty is levied upon the 
foreign value at the date of exportation, such a 
difference between the invoice value and the 
appraised value is not always such evidence of 
fraud,without other circumstances, as will justify 
seizure and condemnation; whilst ten per cent, 
or more, in the case of purehased goods, give^ 
the additional duty, and makes it the interest of 
Uic importer to look well to his invoice and entry. 
The law, by not makii^ it the interest of the 
importer of unpurcbaseugoods to look with like 
vigilance to his invoice and his entry, places him 
in a more favorable condition than the iraiporter 
of purchased goods. It is alleged that more than 
two thirds of all ipaported goo3s are on account 
of the foreisn producer or manufacturer. If they 
were placed on the same footing, thecs would be 
fewer attempts to enter goods below their ibreign 
value, and no advantage allowed to the foreign 
producer or manufocturer over the American pur« 
chaser and importer. 

In answer to the call for the amount of United 
States and State stocka, dko., held in foreign 
countries, the general sumaoary from my report 
of March 2, 1854, upon that subject, made in 
compliance with a resolution of the Senate, under 
date of April 4, 1853, is given, of the amount of 
such debts, and the part held abroad, corrected, 
as to the United States stocks, by information in 
the Treasury Department, ana as to railroad 
stocks, by the actual returns of railroads, as gUren 
in statement No. 82 of this report. There was 
not time to resort again to the original sources 
for the necessary izSbrmation to make a more 
authentic statement. The condition of the Eu- 
ropean money ooarket during the recent war 
between Great Britain, France, and Russia, and 
since, has not been auch as to afford a market if^ 
additional American stocks, whilst oMmy of them 
have been returned to America and cashed. There^ 
eaa Imto biM no iooMse of American stock* 



held ia foreign couAtries since the raport Arom 
which the summary is taken. It will be seen 
that the United States stocks, the State stocks, 
the stocks and bonds of 113 cities and towns, 347 
counties, 985 banks, 75 insurance companies, 360 
railroads, 16 canals, and 15 miscellaneous com- 
panies, are all set down at $1,407 ,518,894, and the 
amount held by foreigners at $202,922,937. 

Stateraeat No. 88 gives the information called 
for in the seventeenth resolution of the House of 
Representatives, and exhibits the aggregate sum 
expended for construction, repairs, rent, ahd 

5 reservation of custom-houses, u-om 1^ to 30th 
une, 1856, at $9,116,987 77, and the aggregate 
cost and maintenance of revenue cutters and other 
vessels for same service, at $7,670,045 68, and 
all other expenses incurred in the collection of 
customs for same time, at $48,299,168 30, the two 
latter sums making an a^greg^te of $55,969,213 98 
expended in the collecuon. This statement gives 
$1,023,116,676 55 as the revenue collected from 
customs for the same time; and taking Uie whole 
expenditure of $55,969,213 98, the cost of col- 
lection has been less than five and one half per 
cent. The $4,738,968 17 expended in the col- 
lection on the west coast, part of the aggregate 
esj>enses of collection, has increased the cost o^ 
collection owing to the hich prices there, and thej 
large salaries heretofore allowed. 

The reports of the First, Second, Third, 
Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Auditors, and of the 
First and Second Comptrollers, the Commissioner 
of Customs, who acts as comptroller of the rev- 
enue collected from customs and accounts con- 
nected therewith, and those of the Treasurer, 
Solicitor, and Register of the Treasury, accom- 
panying this report, lettered from A to L in- 
clusive, give the operations of their respective 
offices aince my last report, which are nighly 
creditable to the incumbents. The current busi- 
ness has been, in the general, satisfactorily and 
promptly attended to, but the arrearages have not 
been fully brought up, nor the condition of the 
Department all Uat it should be, considering the 
various and complicated interests involved. 

In my last report, it was stated there was still 
outstanding or the books of the Treasury the sum 
of $24,739,133 41 of the $132,521,154 50 found 
to be outstanding on the 4th of Maixh, 1853. 
Since that report, various corrections in the ac- 
counts have been made, and also many collec- 
tions, and accounts closed, to the amount of 
$1,916,345 30, and there has been added in ad- 
justment $1,076,164 30. The balance now out- 
standing IS $23,898,952 41. The Department, 
aAer a careful examination and investigation, has 
ascertained that $6,213,345 69 of the amount now 
outstanding ia utterly lost to the Government 
by the death of the parties without leaving any 
estate, or by hopeless insolvency. Statement M 
gives a schedule of the names and amounts under 
seven heads. No. 1 shows $1,415,631 55 lost in 
the Navy Department; No. 2, $2,942,155 71 in 
the War Department; No. 3, $570,393 16 in the 
collection of customs; No. 4, $24,360 84 in for- 
eign intercourse; No. 5, $89,490 40 on account 
of Indians; No. 6, $290,627 13 on sales of public 
lands; and No. 7, $870,668 69 on miscellaneous 
accounts. It is proposed, with the consent of 
Congress, to carry these balanced to the account 
of profit and loss on the books of the several 
Auditors and Comptrollers, and on the books of 
the Register. 

In the investi^tion of balances due to the 
United States on judgments obtained on customs 
bonds, against principals and sureties, it was 
ascertained many of tne parties so indebted had 
taken the benent of the late bankrupt law, and 
claimed to be dischai^ed from the payment of 
these judjg:mants in favor of the United States 
under their certificates of discharge. The admis- 
sion of this claim would add several hundred 
thousand dollars to the amount lost by insolvency 
in the collection of the customs. But not consid- 
ering that these debts to the United States were 
embraced in the provisions of the bankrupt law, 
several executions were issued on such judgments 
in the southern district of New York, and placed 
in the marshal's hands for collection. The parties 
moved the court to quash the executions, because 
of the discharge in bankruptcy. The circuit 
court auatoinea the motion, and quashed $b 



executions. This did not constitute such a case 
as could be brought to the Supreme Court, in 
consequence of which an action of debt was 
directed upon one of the judgments, for the pur- 
pose of having the question finally settled by the 
decision of the Supreme Court. • 

It was also ascertained that, of the outstanding 
balances due the United States, the sum of 
$1,609,072 32 was due from the late deposit 
banks, or from persons against whom some of 
said banks had assigned debts and demands in 
payment, or to secure said balances. An inves- 
tigation has been carefully made of the condition 
of those banks, and the assigned debts. The ac- 
companying statement N, upon the subject, givea 
all the information the Department has been able 
to collect in relation to them, from which it ap- 
pears that most, if not all of it, is lost by lapse 
of time and insolvency. It is submitted authority 
should be given, from time to time, to carry 
these balances to the account of profit and loss, 
and relieve the Treasury statements from these 
as well as other insolvencies. The better to 
prosecute the investigation of balances due, an 
alphabetical list has been made and kept in thia 
office, for the purpose of its being able to retain 
the amounts, whenever the parties should be en- 
titled to receive other moneys at the Treasury. 
This list has saved much labor, and gives great 
facilities in ascertaining the persons indebted to 
the United States. The settlement of the bal- 
ances due on this list was placed in the hands of 
two clerks in the immediate office of the Secre- 
tary; and many of these balances have been 
closed by the production of additional vouchers, 
and by paymenu. The closing of these bal- 
ances must necessarily be a work of much and 
continuous labor, and result in placing many of 
them in the account of profit and loss, owing to 
the hopeless insolvency of the parties. The re- 
ceipts into, the national Treasury from March 4, 
1789, to June 30, 1856, during which time these bal- 
ances have accrued, have been $1,886,136,014 26* 
and the expenditures $1,837,721,045 16. 

In the system adopted for the sale of the public 
lands in 1796 and 1800, the price was fixed, and 
part required in cash and part on time, and 
credits given for part of the purchase-money, 
until 24th April, 1^, when Congress reduced the 
price to $1 25 per acre, and adopted the cash sys- 
tem, and interposed for the relief of the purchasers 
of the public lands by allowing the concentration 
of the partial payments to one or more tracts and 
the surrender of the residue. This relieved the 
purchasers, and freed the Government from the 
embarrassment of an immense and accumulating 
debt gainst purchasers. In the system adopted 
in 17^ for the collection of the reyenue from 
customs, importers were allowed credit for the 
duties upon giving bond and security for the pay- 
ment at a future day. These bonds accumulated, 
and during commercial difficulties many of the 
parties failed, and the bonds were put in suit. 
This class of debt, also, became embarrassing'to 
the Government and the bonds unreliable as rev- 
enue. The system was chansed in 1842, when 
the cash system was introduced, followed in I^IS 
by the addition of the warehouse system; and 
now, in the collection of the revenue from cus- 
toms and lands, there is no loss from credit 
sales or credit duties. The only loss to be en- 
countered is the defalcation of collectors and 
receivers, who give security for the faithful dis- 
charge of their duties and the due payment of 
all the public money they receive. In the cus- 
toms branch, the system of monthly accounts 
and monthly settlements, with daily deposit of 
receipts where there are assistant treasurers and 
depositaries, -and prompt drafts or orders to 
deposit with an assistant treasurer or depositary, 
when there are none at the place, has been in 
force for naore than three years. And in the 
land branch, like drafts or orders to deposit, 
when the receipts accumulate beyond a certain 
sum^ has also been rigidly enforced, and has 
tended to lessen the hazards in the collection an^ 
receipt of the public revenue; and with the prac- 
tice of examining by an officer of the Department 
at a moment's warning, in connection with the 
penalties for embezzlement, we have as great 
practical security as can well be attained, if the 
proper care is taken, to appoint none but men of 
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iotegntv and capacity to office, and to diamiM all 
who fail in the prompt, correct, and honeet dis- 
charge of their duUes. The receipt of the public 
rerenue being thus provided for and secured, a 
system of laws for its disbursement in accord- 
ance with the appropriations, and for accounting 
and setting for the same at the Treasury, was 
also provi£d. These laws, except where the 
disbursement is confided to certain Army officers, 
require from the disbursing officers bond and 
security for the safe-keepine, faithful application, 
and proper accountingfor the pubhc money con- 
fided to their care. These laws also prohibit, 
under pain of felony for embezzlement, from 
depositmg the public money in banks, or loanin«^, 
or the application of it to any private or other 
use, than the public one for which it is placed in 
their hands. They also require disbursing offi- 
cers to pav out to the persons entitled nothing 
but the gold and silver confided to them, and pro- 
hibit tb^m, under like penalty, from taking, ac- 
cepting, receiving, or transmitting to the account- 
ing officers for credit any voucher without having 
paid the full amount named in the voucher. It 
IS also made embezzlement to fail or refuse to 
account for the public money, and pay over the 
balance. 

It ia deemed essential to the honest and faithful 
application of money by disbursing officers, and 
the correct accounting for the same, that all ac- 
counts of disbursements with the proper vouchers 
should be made at fixed and short intervals. The 
periods of accounting and settling with disburse 
ing officers were fixed for the War and Navy 
Departments, and for some other branches of the 
service, auarter>yearly, and the same provision 
was made for accounting by collectors of the 
tuatoma and receivers of public money» and for 
disbursing officers of the Treasury, but with 
authority to the Secretary of the Treasury to 
require accounts in his Department to be ntf- 
dered as much oftener as he might deem proper. 
Considering, as stated in my last report, that it 
was perfectly practicable to nave all disbursinjg 
officers of the Treasury render and settle their 
accounts monthly, the system of monthly ac- 
counts and monthly settlements was adopted at 
the Treasury for all the accounts to which the 
system could be applied without a change of the 
existing laws. Tne result to be expected from 
monthly accoimts and monthly settlements is 
fedrly presented in the report of the Commissioner 
of Uustoros. The fact of but one defalcation 
since its adoption speaks more than volumes in 
ita favor. The system so far has been success- 
ful, and no doubt is entertained of its entire prac- 
ticability, not only in the Treasury, but in other 
branches of the public service, with much addi- 
tional security for the faithful application of, and 
accountingYor, the public money. It is true each 
officer wiU have to make twelve instead of four 
accounts, and there will have to be twelve instead 
of four settlements; but the twelve accounts and 
twelve settlements will involve the taking and 
examination of no greater number of vouchers 
than foar accounts and the four settlements; 
whilst the monthly accounts and settlements will 
timely impart to the officer a knowledge of the 
payments he is authorized to make, and the char- 
acter of the vouchers he must produce, and the 
necessity of P^ing no money without a proper 
voucher. The monthly accounts and montnly 
settlements will at once enable the superintending 
officers to see and know how the duties are per- 
formed, and to displace incompetent and dishonest 
disbursing officers. It may at first require a few 
more clerks in thd accounting ofiices; but after 
the system shall be in Aill^operation, and the ac- 
counting and settling promptly enforced, it will 
taJce less time and less labor than it did under the 
system of quarterly accounts and quarterly set- 
tlements. Had monthly accounts and monthly 
settlements been regularly enfopced, and all failing 
disborsing officers promptly dismissed, the large 
balances now outstanding on the books of the 
Treasury could not have accumulated. 

The Independent Treasury act, by prohibiting 
the deposit of public money in banks, or its 
application by collectors, receivers, disbursing 
agents, and others, to any other use than that 
for which it was collected or appropriated, made 
the decUnMioa of a wovuad and porteot principle, 



and by authorizing the deposit thereof with the 
treasurer, assistant treasurer, and designated de- 
positories, placed it in the power of the public 
officers to have it kept safely in the Government 
vaults, without hazard to them 6r their sureties, 
and provided means by which supervising officers 
could know whether the funds were kept always 
on deposit, and only checked out in a due course of 
disbursement in favor of the persons entitled to it. 
All disbursing officers should be required to make 
deposit of the funds intrusted to them, with the 
treasurer, assistant treasurer, or designated Repos- 
itories, and to check only in favor of Siose entitled, 
and to make monthly returns of the sums dis- 
bursed by them, with a statement of the balance 
on deposit, except in that class of cases where 
the party is not convenient to a place of United 
States deposit. These depositories, however, 
should be established in all sections where there 
is or shall be considerable public money col- 
lected or to be disbursed. The regulations of the 
War, and most of the other Departments, require 
monthly statements from disbursing officers, of 
the amount disbursed, although required only to 
render quarterly accounts to the Treasury for 
settlement. These monthly statements of dis- 
bursements could readily be converted into 
monthly accounts, with proper vouchers for set- 
tlement at the Treasury, ana for the information 
I of the supervising officers, and thus a correct 
and prompt system of accounting and settling be 
estaolished in all branches of the public service. 
The efficiency of the provisions of the Independ- 
ent Treasury act will never fully manifest itself 
until the depositories are sufficiently diffused, so 
that collecting, receiving, and disburaing officers 
can deposit in their vaults, and monthly account^ 
ing and settling at the Treasury is required and 
enforced. The cash system, in the disposal of 
the public lands, and in the collection or custom 
duties, has caused absolute certainty in the pay- 
ments to receivers and collectora. The system 
of daily deposits, where it can be done, and 
drafts and standing orders to deposit, as the 
amount accumulates, where there are no deposi- 
tories at the place of reception, with monthly 
accounts and settlements, makes the receipts into 
the national Treasury almost certain. Why will 
not the deposit system, and monthly accounts 
and settlements, give the same certamty in its 
disbursement ? 

The system of selling the public lands on credit, 
and giving credit for Uie duties on imports, has 
yielded to the simple and better system now in 
force, and quarterly accounts and settlements 
with the collectors of customs has yielded to the 
better system of monthly accounts and settle- 
ments; and in the Treasury monthly accounts 
and settlements by disbursing officers is taking 
the place of quarterly accounts and settlements. 
The increased receipts and expenditures requira 
a prompt rendition and settlement of accounts. 
Formerly, when the annual receipts and expend- 
itures were only $12,000,000 or f 15,000,000, the 
quarterly accounts only included some $3,000,000 
or $4,000,000; now, they would include some 
$15,000*000 or $16,000,000 of receipts, and the 
like amount of expenditures; and now the monthly 
accounts would exceed $5,000,000 of both; and 
if, as formerly, the quarterly accounts were not 
rendered until near the close of the next quarter, 
and not settled at the Treasury until near the 
close of the third quarter, the unsettled accounts 
at the Treasury would exceed some $45,000,000 
of receipts, and some $45,000,000. of disburse- 
ments, with almost an impossibility of the heads 
of Departments knowing whether receivers, col- 
lectors, and disbursing officers were propeply 
dischaiging their duties. The public money col- 
lected nom the tax -payers for the exigencies of 
the Government, in all well regulated and well 
administered Governments, should be safely kept 
and honestly applied to the objects for which 
it was levied, and such a system of laws and 
accounting established as to make it impossible 
for the officers intrusted with its receipts and 
disbursement to apply it to their own use, or 
allow their friends to have the use of it. A 
strict examination into the origin and history 
of the 4arge balance now outstanding at the 
Treasury would make it manifest, that the pub- 
lie money was heretofore devottd to private use, 



and allowed to remain nnaooounted for untili 
in many cases, the parties became insolvent and 
in order to cover sums wasted and lost by private 
use, set up unfounded claims for credits and 
services. This habit of applying the publie 
money to private use had become so established 
as to be considered allowable, and no disgrace to 
the officer — so much so, that the offices were 
sought for the use of the public money more 
than for the honor of the office and its salary. 
The Independent Treasury act was intended to 
remove this practice, inculcate sound and honest 
principles as to the use of the public money» 
and brand the delinquent officer with crime. T« 
have this efifect the act must be rigorously en« 
forced, and have the active vigilance of the super- 
vising officers, with the aid of monthly accounts 
and settlements, and the prompt disnussal of all 
who violate the principle. In fact, no one ia 
worthy to have or retain public office or sitoation 
who does not acknowleoge that principle of the 
Independent Treasury act, and ^ve it practical 
effect in all his official transactions. An agent 
or officer of the Grovernment cannot, without a 
sacrifice of principle, use the public money for 
his own purposes, nor allow others to use it, nor 
speculate upon the Gfovemment, whose interest 
he is appointed and paid to guard and protect. 
Heads ^f Departments are entitled to the most 
certain means of ascertaining the conduct of 
persons employed to receive or disburse public 
money, and it is believed none can be devised 
that would prove more efficacious than monthly 
accounts and settlements. 

In this connection, attention is called to the 
various and complicated duties of the accounting 
officers of the Treasury, who state and settle the 
annual accounts of receivers and collectors to over 
$73,00Q,000, and the annual accounts of claimants 
and disbursing agents to more than $72,000,000. 
This subject was referred to in my last annual 
report, with a statement of the manner and prin« 
ciples of accounting at the Treasury, represent- 
ing the high qualities required and essential to 
the proper discharge of the duties confided to 
these Treasury officers, and especially so as to 
the chiefs of bureaus and heads of divisions. A 
further consideration of the subject, and its great 
importance, confirm me i|i the statements there 
made, that both wisdom and economy call for the 
soundest and ablest lawyers, of integrity and ad* 
ministrative qualities, that can be secured for 
those positions, and that the salaries of those 
officera should be revised and increased. The 
change in the value of money, mode of living, 
price of provisions and other necessaries, since 
uongress passed upon their compensation, with 
the great increase in tha receipts and expendi- 
tures, and consequent increase of responsibility, 
justify a revision and increase of compensation. 
The salaries now given are far less than many of 
the banks, manufacturing and mercantile estab* 
lishments pay their confidential, competent, and 
skillful officers, whilst the amount involved and 
passed upon is not a tithe of the Government re- 
ceipts and expenditures. The persons competent 
to take these positions are necessarily men in the 
meridian of life, of established character, and 
should possess the high qualities indicated. The 
services of such men ought to command salaries 
sufficient to enable them to maintain a proper 
position for themselves and families, and the eau« 
cation of their children, without exhausting their 
private fortunes, or involving themselves in spec* 
ulating and money-making schemes. They are 
in the position of judges, whose duty it is to 
guard the interest of the Treasury without preju* 
dice to the right of individuals, and should have 
competent s^aries, and be able to devote them- 
selves to the special duties of their offices with- 
out distracting interest. They should be always 
in place, and know that the accountants and 
clerks are capable and attentive to their duties, 
that all arrearages are brought up, the records 
and files in good order, and the current business 
promptly and correcdy disposed of. They should 
also feel an active zeal and pride in the proper 
discharge of the duties of their offices, and inspire 
like zeal and pride in all officials under them. 
Such officera are essential to just and prompt set- 
tlements at the Treasury, and the proper condi- 
tion of that branch of tne public strvie^. Th« 
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OoTernment cannot afford to appoint or to retain 
men in these offices who do not possess these 
(qualifications, or who tail to ^ve their whole 
time to the duties confided to their charge, or who 
are indifferent to the condition of their offices and 
the manner in which the duties are discharged, 
or to the qualification, integrity, and attention of 
their assistants. 

Attention is called to the remarks of the Third 
Auditor upon the act of the last session, providing 
for the payment of the California war bonds, and 
the departure in that instance from the hitherto 
almost universal practice of the Gk>vernment in 
causing all claima of that kind to be passed upon 
by the accounting officers of the Treasury, after 
an investigation of the facts, or by authorized 
commissioners for the investigation of the facts. 
If the departure in this instance is made a prece- 
dent for thepayment of such expenditures by the 
States and Territories bordering on the Indian 
territory, and by the States in time of war and 
insurrection, the national Treasury would be 
placed at the will of State and Territorial officers, 
over whom the Qovemment that pays has and 
can have no control. The precedent, if established 
in this class of cases, would soon be extended to 
other classes of claims where the claimants de- 
sired to avoid the examinations by the experts of 
the Treasury. This established, Congress itself 
nivould be the investigators and accountants, where 
everything would b^ ex parte. In this connection 
I would call the attention of Congress to a species 
of special legislation that has lately had its sanc- 
tion; that is, the reference of a particular claim to 
a named officer, whose award is made conclusive. 
The case of Glover & Mather, referred by act of 
Congress to the First Comptroller at the second 
session ^f the Thirtv-Third Congress, and the 
case of Carmack 6l Ramsay at the first session of 
the Thirty -Fourth Congress, are cases of this 
description. The claimants in both these cases 
set up large demands against the United States. 
The claims are based upon alleged breaches of 
contracts, which fact being assumed by Congress 
the amount of damages against the Government 
is the only question referred, where if referred to 
the accounting officers both questions would be 
open. The action of the Auditor is dispensed 
with. The action of the Comptroller is not upon 
appeal, but that of an arbitrator, whose decision 
no one can revise. The objection to this system 
of legislation is that it takes the particular case 
out of the ooeration of the general law, and gives 
an easier ana more favorable mode of reaching the 
national Treasury, and takes from the selected 
officer the responsibility of his official position. 
If the system adopted and enforced from the be- 
ginning of the Government was and is expedient 
and just for one class of demands against the 
Government, it is equally expedient and just in 
all like cases, and snould be adhered to; but if 
not, the mode of settling and adjusting claims 
against the Treasury should l>e changed so as to 
afford equal benefits and advanlages to all. 

The Independent Treasury act has been car- 
ried into efiect, the past year, as far as it has 
been practicable for the Department to enforce 
it. .Most of the disbursing officers of the Gov- 
ernment, where conveniently situated, have, and 
continue to avail themselves of the convenience 
and security of depositing in the vaults of the 
treasurer, assistant treasurers, and public denos- 
itories, as wilt be seen by statement No. 89 of 
this report. Those who have not deposited in 
the vaults of the Gk>vernroent, although conve- 
nient, construe the act of 1646 as allowing the 
officer a discretion upon the subject. This they 
sometimes exeKsise by making what they term 
special deposits with chartered and unchartered 
banks. The security of the pubUc money, and 
the prevention of its application to any other than 
public use, calls for explicit legislation upon the 
subject, and the extension of the penalties of 
the act of 1846 to those receiving public money 
from disbursing agents and others wno have public 
money in their hands. The courts have found 
difficulty in applying the act to all cases within 
its spirit, because thought not to be technically 
within its terms. 

The amount transferred for disbursement, 
during the past fiscal year, was ^,088,113 92, 
at a cost of |12|946 67, whilst the premiums paid 



on sale of Treasury drafts have been 4|54,924 16, 
leaving i41,978 29 over and above the expenses. 
It is beUeved that, with care and vigilance, the 
transfer of public money will hereaf^r be made 
through the agencies of the treasurer, assistant 
treasurers, and depositaries, without char^ and 
without risk, except under extraordinary circum- 
stances and in peculiar times. The receipts and 
expenditures auring the past fiscal year have 
amounted, in the aggregate, to (146,866,933 48, 
and have all been in the constitutional currency 
of gold and silver, without any disturbing effect 
upon the currency, the banks, or business of the 
country. However, the withdrawal and prohibi- 
tion of the small-note circulation of the banks is 
still deemed essential to a sound and stable cur- 
rency, and 'to be called for by the best interests 
of all the States. 

The accounts of collectors of the customs con- 
tinue to be rendered at the close of each month, 
and to be adjusted at the Treasury within the 
succeeding month, with but few exceptions, and 
those principally on the Pacific coast, which 
require a few weeks longer for their receipt and 
adjustment. The system of monthly disourse- 
ment and emolument accounts, with like monUily 
adjustments at the Treasury, has been introduced 
since the date of my last report, and promises to 
be equally, if not more, beneficial than the system 
of accounts And adjustments established for cus- 
toms. The system adopted for keepioe; books, 
making entry for consumption, wareliousing, 
and transportation and exportation of merchan- 
dise, and of making returns to the Department, 
mentioned in my last report, has been attentively 
continued and enforced, with certainty and uni- 
formity in the returns of the collectors of the 
pubKc revenue. The statement No. 30 contains 
a full exhibit of ^oods in warehouse on the 1st 
of July, 1855, and on the first of each succeeding 
month until the let of July, 1856, with the amount 
of merchandise entered for consumption during 
each month, whether in the original entry or 
from warehouse, and the goods entered for trans- 
portation to interior ports and for exportation, 
during each month, and the amount received 
during each month from other ports. These 
returns are made direct to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and are confided to a clerk, whose duty it 
is to keep the files, enter the returns, and make up 
the monthly statements. He also keeps the 
abstracts required to be sent to the Department of 
goods entered and bonded for transportation, and 
the acknowledgments of the receipt of the mer- 
chandise at the ports of destination, and enforces 
the sending; the abstracts and acknowledgments, 
and the due cancelndent of the transportation 
bonds. The returns thus required enable the 
Department to understand how the business is 
being conducted, and when it is necessary to have 
ihe books of the port examined and its business 
investigated. The statemeiit exhibits the move- 
ments of merchandise during each month of the 
year. 

The revision of the revenue laws, prepared by 
the Department, under a resolution of the Senate, 
and sent to that body at the first session of the 
Thirty-Third Congress, and referred to in my 
last report, still remains for the action of Con- 
gress. The retenuc laws consist of various acts 
of Congress, commencing with the organization 
of the' Government, with so many amending, 
repealing, and conflicting provisions, that it is 
exceedingly difficult to ascertain what is, and 
what is not, in force— consequently, what is the 
law upon any particular point. The Department 
in makine this revision conformed to existing 
laws, with such modifications and new provis- 
ions as were deemed proper to make the law con- 
form to the present condition of things, and the 
wants of the service. This revision has been 
again considered by the Department, and sundry 
amendments and additions recommended, vhicn 
had the sanction of the Committee on Com'merce 
in the House of Representatives at its late ses- 
sion, and, with the revision, now remain for the 
consideration of Congress. It was hoped Con- 
gress would have passed upon this revision at 
Its late session, and that the Department could 
have conformed the revision of the circulars, 
then beinemadeto the revised act. The enforce- 
ment of the revenue laws as now existipg called 



for a revision and modification of the circular 
instructions of the Department upon the subject. 
The collection and revision of the circulars aa 
one code is now nearly complete, and will soon 
be put in force. If Congress should pass the 
revision of the revenue laws, the instructions can 
readily be made to conform to the revision they 
may adopt. It is believed that the enactment of 
the revision would result in great advantages to 
the revenue, and great convenience to those en- 
gaged in commerce and navigation, and place the 
revenue laws before the people so as to oe easily 
understood by those whose duty it is to carry 
them into effect, and by those whose interests 
and rights are involved in their enforcement. 
There artf no penalties or forfeitures on importers 
and freighters in the revision that are not now 
in the existing laws, and none which are not 
believed necessary and proper for the due col- 
lecting the revenue. The revenue laws require 
a revision on many accounts; but upon none more 
than upon the subject of invoices, entries, ap- 
praisements, compensation to officials, and in 
relation to enrolling and licensing vessels for the 
coasting trade. There are suits against collectors 
involving questions upon all these subjects. The 
conflicting decisions of the Department and the 
circuit courts in most of these cases cannot be 
reviewed in the Supreme Court, owing to the 
amount involved. 

The report of Captain A. H. Bowman, No. 90, 
who is in charge of the construction and repair 
of buildings confided to the Treasury Department, 
exhibits in detail the operations of the Depart- 
ment since the date of my last report. The plans 
and specifications for these builaings and repairs 
are prepared in the Department. The work is 
contracted for and let to the lowest bidder, except 
in a few instances where it is done by days* work, 
as stated in tlie report. When a contract is made, 
a competent person is appointed to superintend the 
construction, and to be present and see that the 
materials and work are such as the contract calls 
for. An account of work done and materials fur- 
nished is made at the close of each month, and 
returned to the Department, and payments made 
according to contract; and when necessary, the 
works are visited by Captain Bowman , or an agent 
of the Department. The buildings are all con- 
structed fire-proof, and of the most durable mate- 
rials. The regulations for these buildings accom- 
panied my first report, with directions for keeping 
and rendering the accounts. The report is accom- 
panied by a list of all custom-houses purchased, 
all constructed by the United States, and those in 
the course of construction ; also, with a similar list 
of the marine hospitals; also, .court-houses and 
post offices in charge of the Department. For 
further information upon the subject of custom- 
houses, reference is made to the letter of the De- 
partment, No. — , under date of the 3d day of 
July, 1854, published ^ith this report* State- 
ment No. 91, made out from the hospital returns, 
exhibits the number of sick sailors, who have 
had the benefit of the hospital fund, and the 
expense at eaeh place. The economical admin- 
istration of the nospitals to the proper relief 
of the sailors who contribute to the fund is one 
of much interest, and has given the Depart- 
ment considerable anxiety, because of the ten- 
dency to improper and wasteful expenditure. It 
has been considered necessary to give new in- 
structions as to the collection and proper account- 
ing for the hospital fund; the provisions, medi- 
cines, and other supplies; the employment of 
stewards, nurses, and other servants^ and the 
government and supervision of the hospitals. 
These instructions have been published, and are 
now being enforced. They will be found in the 
revised code of circular instructions, heretofore 
mentioned. The furnishing sick sailors relief 
under the contract system, as mentioned in my 
last report, is now in force at New York, Phila- 
delphia, Bialtimore, and other places, as will be 
seen in the table of sick sailors in hospital, and 
affords the same necessary comfortable relief to 
sick sailors that is furnished in the Government 
hospitals, and at less cost. It is believed that the 
contact aystem could be beneficially extended 
to many places where the Government has hos- 
pitals, oy allowing the use of the hospital and 
grounds, and a certain per diem for the sick; and 
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that under the contract syttem sick «ailor8 can 
be just as well, if not better, proTided and cared 
for, than they can be in the hospitals under 
charge of persons appointed by the Department; 
and It is suggested that authority be giren to 
make such contracts. 

Report No. 92, with the accompanying docu- 
ments, gives the operations of the Light-House 
Board since the date of my last report, with the 
condition of the works under their charge. The 
duties of the board have been performed with 
Gommendable Tiffilance and ability. The great 
facilities afforded to our commerce by the of>era- 
tioM of this board impart interest to the subject, 
and recommend it to the continued favor of Con- 
gress. 

The Coast Surrey continues to engage the con- 
stant and vigilant attention of the Superintendent 
in chargje, and it is believed the money appro- 
priated 19 beneficially and economically nppliod 
to the early accomplishment of the survey. The 
fullest and most reliable information ^ to our 
extensive coasts and numerous harbors cannot 
be obtained without such a survey. It is believed 
the importance of the survey to national defense 
and to commerce, and the publication of all the 
ascertained facts, will continue, as heretofore, to 
recommend the survey to the favor of Congress, 
until it shall be fully accomplished. The report 
of the Superintendent will, as usual, be made to 
Congress during the session. 

The report of the Superviaing Inspectors, No. 
93, also accompanies this report, and gives the 
operations of the law under which they are ap- 
pointed for the past year. I consider the law 
requires revision in the particulars set out in my 
last report. • 

It 18 also recommended there should be an 
amendment of the law in relation to payments at 
the Treasury, for the reasons stated in my letter 
and accompanying papers upon that sumect, to 
the Finance Committee of the Senate, under date 
of the 28th of April, 1856, which accompany 
this report. 

AttenUon is also called to the recommendations 
of my letter to the chairman of the Committee on 
Retrenchment of the Senate, under date of the 17th 
of April, 1856. 

It will be seen from examination of statement 
No. 6, of the State bonds, held in trust for the 
Indians and for the Smithsonian Institution, that 
in some cases the States have made no provision 
for the payment of interest, and may not provide 
for the payment of principal. The united States 
having made the investments for the Smithsonian 
Institution, have to provide for the payment of 
interest, and will have to provide for the payment 
of principal if ever that becomes payable. The 
action of the United States Tn carrying out the 
special powers vested in it might be kept distinct 
from the action of the State governments, and 
without the relation of debtor and creditor, and 
the irritation growing out of that relation, and 
defaults. It is suggested that good policy requires 
that course, and that the United States should 
dife|K»seof the State bonds now held in trust, and 
reedi^e the loss, assume these debts, and by a 

Senerallaw provide, when moneys have or shall 
ecome payable on time under Indian treaiies, 
with or without interest, that the treaty obliga- 
tions shall have the same force as United States 
stocks on time, or interest-paying stock, and in- 
terest and principal payable as it matures, with- 
out other mvestment. It will also be seen by 
reference to statement No. 7, that the United 
Suites hold stocks in corporations in some of the 
States. It is submitted that it is not well for 
the United States to remain a stockholder in 
these institutions, and exercise a control or influ- 
ence in the management and direction of their 
affairs, and that authority should be given to 
dispose of these stocks at the market value, or 
otherwise dispose of the United States share iri 
these corporations. These recommendations are 
made, because it is believed, for reasons that 
readily suggest themselves, the United States 
9ught not to be in the relation of creditor to any 
of the States, nor that of stockholder in any of 
the corporations created by a State. 

The Louisville and Portland canal, now the 
sole property of the United States, has been 
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under the direction of the Treasury Department 
the past two years. The tolls, by direction of 
the Department, were reduced one half, and the 
receipts for the past two years have been ex- 
pended in the repair of the locks and enlargement 
of the canal, improvement of the brides, &c. 
The report of the operations will be laid before 
Congress as soon as received. 
AU which is respectfully submitted. 

JAMES GUTHRIE, 
Secretary qfUie Treaawy, 

Hon. Jbssb D. Bright, President pro tempore qf 
the Senat/qf the UnUed States. 
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Department of the Interior, 

Mtvember 29, 1856. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit to you my 
annual report, giving a brief history of the oper- 
ations of this Department whilst under my charge. 

The act for its organization was immaturely 
considered, otherwise so many subjects, in almost 
every respect dissimilar, would not have been 
united in the same Department. There is no con- 
gruity in the principles by which the different 
bureaus are fi'overned; and the decisions which 
the head of tne Department is constantly called 
upon to make, have little or no relation to each 
other, as a mere glance at the matters intrusted 
to his care will readily show. To the Depart- 
ment, by the organic act, is confided the super- 
vision of the Patent Office, the General Land 
Office, the Indian Office, the Pension Office, the 
Commissioner of Public Buildings, the Board of 
Inspectors and Warden of the Penitentiary of 
the District of Columbia, -the Census, and the' 
accounts of the marshals, clerks*, and other officers 
of all the United States courts, embracing those 
of the District of Columbia. To these have since 
been added the Insane Asylum, the Mexican 
boundary survey, and the construction of several 
Territorial roads. 

When the legitimate objects of the different 
Departments are duly considered ^ it would seem 
that a reorganization of the whole had become 
necessary, and that a more suitable arrangement 
than the pre^yit one could be devised, and should 
be adopted. At all events, no further burdens 
should be imposed upon this Department, as ita 
labors are already sufficiently severe and arduous. 
When organized in 1849, several of its bureaus 
were larger than most of the present Departments 
twenty years before, and they have smce been 
constantly increasing, and will continue to do so, 
kcepuig pace with the extension and advance- 
ment of the country. 

Notwithstanding the Indian difficulties and 
other disturbances in several of the Territories, 
the surveys of the public lands have progressed 
rapidly. The quantity of land surveyed, exclu- 
sive of school sections, since my last report, and 
up to th^ 30th of September last, was 16,873,699 
acres, much of wKicn is now ready for market. 

The grants made by Congress at its last ses- 
sion for railroad purposes have had the effect of 
withdrawing from market a large body of the 
public lands, which, notwithstanding every ex- 
ertion that can be made, cannot be restored in 
less than nine months, and perhaps not then, as 
it depends in a ^p*cat degree upon the action of 
the States to which the gKUits were made, and, 
in many cases, the legislation of tliose States. 

In executing the graduation act many grave 
questions have arisen, some of which cannot be 
satisfactorily settled without the interposition of 
Congress. Every effort has been made to carry 
it into effect soas to benefit, as far as practicable, 
the actual settler; but the looseness with which 
some of its parts were drafted, and the want of 

f>roper ^ards to protect its principles, has thus 
ar rendered most of those efforts ineffectual. 
Many fraudulent entries under the act having 
been reported to the General Land Office, suit- 
able rules and regulations have been adopted for 
their correction, and to prevent the occurrence of 
others. The principal oifficulty arises from the 
fact that, in many cases, although the land has 
been entered more than a year, no improvements | 



indicating a bona fiie intention to perform the re- 
quirements of the law have been ma4e; and in 
others the purchasers immediately aAer the en- 
tries made sale of the lands purchased without 
the slightest attempt at ** actual settlement or 
cultivatioB-." Patents upon entries have been 
applied for, and will be grasted wherever the 
Land Office is satisfied of the fsiTness of the trans- 
action; but where there are reasonable ^rounds 
for suspicion, proof will be required to oe filed 
within a given period to sustaui ihe entry. It 
is, however, competent for Congress. to declare 
whether the title to these lands shall pass to all 
indiscriminately^ or whether satisfactory e^dence 
of a compliance with the spirit and itttenCion of 
the law snail be first requireo. The former course 
would tend most to the relief of the Land Office, 
as then the issue of the patents weald be dw only 
labor required. For tne benefit of psn^hasers 
generally, and the Stales in which the gradoated 
lands lie, it is important that the matter should 
"be promptly disposed of, either by sanetioninf 
and affirming the action of the General Lena 
Office, or directing the patents te be issued with- 
out further requirement. 

The quaotitj of land fold ibr cash ^wiiifr the liM iltcal 

yesf wfts •.•........•.•....«.-..-. »• • • VyBpv^iwoMW aovwi. 

Received Uier^or. ^,831,414 53. 
Located wiih niilitaiy scrip and land 

warrants 8,38ft,480.tN> " 

Swamp lands approved to tbe States... tj/fm^HJaB *' 
Selected under donations for railroads, 

Ibc., and granted for railroad pmpoaes, 

(estimated) lSj680,875.00 « 

Making a total of .30,308,106.37 « 



The quantity of lands sold for -cash, during the 
second and third quarters of the present calendar 
year, is 2,000,065.50 acres. fieoeiTed therefor* 
$1,906,883 72. 

The difficulties in executing satisfactorily the 
swamp land grants still exist. Several of the 
States have passed laws donating these lands for 
specific purposes, and they now complain that* 
it the selections are set aside for any cause, their 
faith must be violated. It is contended that most 
of those who are contesting the rights of the 
States are mere speculators, and should not be 
permitted to defeat their permanent interests; 
that thereby many of the counties, and of their 
people, will be injured., and the Qovernment not 
correspondingly benefited. Much of this is true; 
and although many errors have been committed* 
yet it is worthy of*^ consideration whether, under 
all the circumstances, it is not the best policy to 
approve the selections, so far as they do not 
interfere witli actual settlers. 

By the act of April SO, 1818, it was supposed 
that the annyal maximum compensation to regis- 
ters and receivers of land offices was $3,000 each; 
the same being made up by the salary of $500* 
and one per centum commission upon the moneys 
received from the sales of the public lands. But, 
under the ruling of the Supreme Court, the com- 
mission is computed upon the amount actually 
received, without regard to time, so that if the 
commission, tocether with a pro rata amount of 
the salary, reacTies |3,000 in one month, and the 
officer's term then expires, the $3,000 is retained 
by him. In many cases it is thus made the in- 
terest of tlie^ officer to vacate the office, t>ecause, 
for the remainder of the year, he would have to 
discharge all its duties without further compensa- 
tion; and where the lands in the districts are, as 
sometimes is the case, in great demand, the Gov- 
ernment might be compelled to pay the maximum 
compensation several times during the same year. 
It is an evil that needs correction. 

The land system, under tlie legislative enact- 
ments of the last four years, and by the active 
measures taken to meet demands for settlement, 
has been extended with entire success, and un- 
precedented rapidity,* along the whole Pacific 
slope, envbracing the State, of California, the Ter- 
ritories of Oregon and Washington, and into the 
Territories of Kansas, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
and Utah. This immense geographical surface 
has been organized into six new surveying de- 
partments, and the public surveys are in rapi4 
extension over it. surveying operations in ^he 
new and the old districts have, in the ftf^i^Q pe- 
riod, been extended over aa arei^ pf w^^Kly At^iy 
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jnillions ofmcres, in which liie lines htve been run 
and established. 

Dattof thii period alfo tbere hare been 

aoldforciuh 30,935,174 acret. 

For which tbere bosbcea received the sum 

of $27,940,151. ^ 

Located for military bounties 15,806,960 " 

Approved under t wanip land grants .30,199,056 ^ 

Granted Ibrrailroads 17,036,383 « 

Making tbe aggregate 93,976,773 acre«, 

disposed of; in part, for farms by direct grants to 
industrious citizens; a portion by titles issued as 
indemnity to the defenders of the country; in 
part, to aid the new States in redeeming from 
overflow and its consequences valuable lands, 
-cmd bringing them under tillage; and the residue 
in facilitating travel and intercourse by the ex- 
tension of tlie railway, canal, and other systems 
of national intercommunication; thereby also 
largely increasing the value of the landed interests 
of the country. 

It is scarcely possible to convey a prooer idea 
of the great labor incident to the accomptishment 
of the operations mentioned. It may be stated, 
however, among numerous heavy items, that tbe 
records of correspondence cover ninety thousand 
folio pages, embracing decisions upon numerous 
intricate ciuestions of title, not only as derived 
from, foreign Governments, but arising under the 
land legislation of Congress during the past half 
century. Besides this, eight thousand accounts 
have been adjusted, and four hundred thousand 
land patents issued by the Government. 

An examination has been made with a view to 
ascertain whether the number of offices of sur- 
veyors general could not be diminished, and it 
has been found that four may bo entirely discon- 
tinued within the next two years, and the initia- 
tory steps have been taken to that end. 

The number of applications under the recently 
enacted bounty land laws, to the 25th instant) 
was 265,268; those examined, 239,726; of which 
182,070 have been allowed, and warrants issued 
covering 22,003,290 acres; and 57,656 have been 
suspended or rejected; leaving 25,542 original 
cases not yet examined. 

^ These laws have been executed with all pos- 
sible dispatch, and there are, comparatively , few 
claims which have not undergone preliminary 
examination. The time thus consumed has 
been less than one half of what was anticipated 
when the several acts were respectively passed. 
Although the labor and attention required were 
£reat, the work has been accomplished in a very 
brief period, and yet witli great faithfulness. 

The necessity of further power being eiven to 
the Commissioner of Pensions to suspend, dimin- 
ish, and discontinue pensions, when the reason 
for granting them has partially or totally ceased, 
is daily becoming more apparent. The Com- 
missioner should be clothed with authority to 
strike the name of the pensioner from the pension 
roll, or graduate the pension when he is satisfied 
of the cessation or diminution of the disability of 
an invalid pensioner. Cases of this kind are 
constantly occurring. Upon an investigation of 
this class of pensioners, in a portion of a single 
State, during the past year, it was founQ that, of 
sixty-seven cases, eleven were baseless, and the 
amounts allowed to most of the remainder were 
much larger than their present disabilities would 
entitle them to; so that, if those pensions were 
properly graduated, the annual saving to the 
Treasury, in the cases examined, would be some 
three thousand dollars. As these are life-pen- 
sions, the aggregate annual amount paid is very 
large in comparison with what it should be; ana, 
as the number of this class of pensioners is 
rapidly and constantly augmenting, unless some 
measure is adopted to prevent it, tne evil will be 
laigely increased. 

Experience and reflection convince me that the 
only true principle upon which to base pensions 
is that of indigence. The meritorious and needy 

g^nsioners are now poorly aided by the Greneral 
overnroent. The pensions, ranging from three 
and a half to eight dollars per month, are mani- 
festly insufiicient to supply their necessary wants, 
especially where they are compelled to furnish 
subsistence for dependent families. If the prin- 
ciple were adopted, and a reasonable increase [ 



made to the present pittance of those whose ser- 
vices and wants demand it, the amount annually 
appropriated would not be increased, but the dis- 
tribution would be far more just, equitable, and 
beneficial. 

There are distinctions and discriminations be- 
tween Army and Navy pensions which are un- 
reasonable, and should noc be permitted longer 
to exist. 

Both should be placed on an equality as to the 
amount to be received, the circumstances under 
which they should be granted, and the time they 
should run; and disabilities in the one case should 
be of the same character as in the otiier. 

On the 30th of June last there were 13,932 pen- 
sioners, and the amount disbursed for their ben- 
efit, during the fiscal year, was $1,360,694 61. 

Every day's experience proves that the present 
system of confining the advances to pension 
agents to the amount of their semi-annual pay- 
ments, has had a good effect. I am persuaded, 
that in most cases, when under the old system 
the pension agents were not directly compensated 
by the Government for their services, they were 
indirectly paid; otherwise, wc cannot satisfacto- 
rily account for the large amounts of pension 
money they generally had on hand, over and 
above what was actually necessary to meet the 
current demands; nor can it be presumed that 
they would have performed the service without 
remuneration, or if they received none, nor 
derived any benefit from the trust, that they 
would have rested content so long without pre- 
senting their claims to Congress. 

Notwithstanding the vigilance of the pension 
bureau, and the numerous precautions adopted, 
and the criminal proceedings instituted and suc- 
cessfully prosecuted, frauds are still being perpe- 
trated, many of which cannot be prevented or 
punished when discovered, without a revision of 
the laws relating to such offenses. 

On the 30th of September, 1853. the nnmber of applicationfl 
for bounty land pending, ana on the suspended flies of 
the Pension Office, liable to be called up for reexamina- 
tion, was about. < 65,956 

The number of new applications filed during the 
year following was about. 30,676 

During tlie next year, about. ....' 13,491 

And thence to the' 30th September, 1856 358,100 

Making in aU 367,533 



The number of warrants issued during the year ending 30th 

September, 1853. was about 4 1,063 

Tbe n umber issueo the succeeding jrear was 17,735 

Duringthe nextyear 38,439 

During Uie year ending 30tb September, 1856 .... 139,194 

Making the total 336,491 



The number of pen'bioners adde4 to the rolls, 
between the 1st of April, 1853, and the 30th of 
September, 1856, is 9,585; the agCTe^te of whose 
yearly pensions is ^704,5290 74, besides the sum 
of $1,494,457 37 paid as arrearages, immediately 
on the admission of the claims. 

These are merely some of the results of the 
operations of the office. They convey but a faint 
idea of the various and complicated intermediate 
labors involved between the receipt of an appli- 
cation for bounty land or pension, and the final 
determination or the claim; for besides the ex- 
amination and frequently the reiixamination of a 
claim, before it is admitted^ many pension claims 
have been presented (probably three times the 
number of those admitted) which have been ex- 
amined and reexamii^d, and still suspended or 
rejecCed; and these generally require the most 
patient investigation and research. 

The number of letters received at the office 
during the past year is one hundred and seven 
thousand ei^ht hundred, and the number sent 
thence, two hundred and seventy thousand three 
hundred and eighty-seven — an extent of corre- 
spondence probably without a precedent. This 
vast amount of business is chiefly consequent 
upon the execution of laws passed during and 
subsequent to the year 1853, viz: the pension act 
of 3d February, 1853; and the bounty land law 
of 3d March, 1855, and the amendatory act of 
14th May, 1856. 

The field-work of the Mexican boundary com- 
miision was all accomplished, as stated in my 



last report, within the time contemplated, and 
largely within the means appropriated. 

All the monuments agreed upon by the joint 
commission have been erected, and the line is 
marked from the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific; 
and the United States is in possession of the ter- 
ritory. 

A considerable portion of the boundary im 
formed by the Rio Bravo or Rip Gh^ande; and iii 
the settled portion of the valleys, which are b^ 
adapted to agriculture, the bed of the river some* 
times changes, and transfers oonsiderable por- 
tions of land from one side to the other. 

The commissioners concluded, and it is thought 
with correctness, that, except in the case of grad- 
ual accretions on one or the other bank of the 
river, the boundary would remain where the river 
fixed it at the time of the survey, and ais shown, 
in the maps, notwithstanding actual chants in 
the course of the river. A case of this kind is 
threatened jn the valley of £1 Paso; and anxious 
inquiries have been made on the subject. Tho 
parties nAking the inquiries have been referred 
to the printed maps, and informed that any change 
in the river detaching solid masses of land^loei 
not change the jurisdiction. 

The Alexican commissioner, according to an 
agreement with the American commissioner, re- 
paired to this city with a corps of assistants, 
about the 1st of July last, for the purpose of 
constructing the maps required by the treaty to 
show the boundary, and is now here. on that 
duty. 

On the part of our commissioner these maps 
will be finished by the 1st of March next. Al- 
ready the services of many of his assistants have 
been dispensed with, and it is in contemplation 
to diseharj^ the whole force of draughtsmen be- 
fore that time, and none of the einploy&i will be 
retained, except such as may be required to super- 
intend the printing of the maps and reports, 
descriptive of the boundary and adjacent country, 
the puolication of which was ordered by Congress 
at its last session. 

The first part of the report is already in the 
hands of the printer, and nothing retards its pub- 
lication but the necessary delays in engraving 
the maps. 

Notwithstanding the Senate, in its order for the 
publication of the report and accompanying apr 
pendix of the boundary commission, directedthat 
the expenses of publication should be paid out of 
the boundary appropriations, there will remain 
of them, untouched in the Treasury , some eighty- 
thousand dollars. 

No ofiScer could have discharged his duty witk 
more ability and greater fidelity than the commis- 
sioner to whom were confided the interests of this 
Government. And it is proper to state, that the 
utmost harmony has existed on this commission, 
between tlie ofiHoers of both the Governments, 
and that all questions, likely to produce the least 
diflerence have been amicably settled, and, as is 
believed, to the entire satisfaction of all parties. 

Since the first day of January last, the Patent 
Oflice has issued 2,255 patents, and, within the 
year, the number will probably be increased to 
some 2,500. 

All applications are promptly attended to; and 
it is hoped the interests of that meritorious class 
of our people — the inventors— are properly se- 
cured and protected.- None are more worthy the 
fostering care of the Greneral Government. 

From small beginnings the Patent Office has. 
grown into proportions comparatively gigantic. 
Half a century ago the whole revenue of the- 
Oiffice did not exceed $1,500 per annum, which 
was appropriated to the payment of one clerk, 
who transacted the entire business o( the office. 
The income for the present year will be about 
A200,000, which will still be scarcely sufficient to 
defray the current expenses of the office, with 
its one hundred examiners, clerks, and other 
employes. 

If we compare the present condition of the 
office with what it was a few years ago) we shaU 
find that, during the four years previous to 1853, 
the average annual number of applications for 
patents was 2,522; while for the four subsequent 
years such average will be about 4,000. The 
number of patents annually issued during the 
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f<UTiier period averages 990; duriDg tlie latter, 
about 1,850. For the current year, the whole 
noniber of appHcati<)D8 made, the whole number 
of patentfl granted, and the amount of revenue 
received, will, respectively, be at least double 
what they were in any previous year. The num- 
ber of applications for patents in this office the 
last year was greater than that in any other 
country, having been 4,435, against 2,958 in 
Great Britain, and 4,056 in France. For the 
present year the number of applications will 
probably reach 5,000. 

The business of the office seems to have out- 
groim the system upon whieh it has thus far 
been conducted, which was adapted to a previous 
stage of its existence. The wisdom of Congress 
may be profitably exercised in making such 
modifications as present circumstances require. 

In addition to the business of the Patent Office 
proper, there has been devolved upon the Com- 
missioner of Patents the supervision of the 
National Gallery and the direction of 'the fund 
annually appropriated for agricultural purposes^. 
The former of these duties is comparatively of 
small moment; the latter of great and rapidly 
growing importance. 

There seems no very natural or immediate con- 
nection between the legitimate business of the 
Pstent Office and the subject of agriculture, except 
in their mutual relations to the industrial pursuits 
of the people; but the revenues of the office being 
somewhat in excess in 1839, the Commissioner 
<^ Patents was authorized to apply $1,000 for the 
purpose of procuring agricultural statistics. For 
many years subsequent to that time annual appro- 
priations were made from the same fund for a 
similar purpose. These were increased from time 
to time until they reached the sum of |5,000, 
where they remained nearly stationary for several 
years. 

In 1854 the appropriation was increased to 
^35,000, and maae payable out of the Treasury; 
and the appropriation iof the present year has 
been increasea to $105,000. The objects em- 
braced in this approf>riation are declared to be 
•* the collection of agricultural statistics; investi- 
gations for promoting agriculture and rural econ- 
omy, and tne procurement and distfibution of 
cuttings and seeds." 

In pursuance of the design of Congress, meas- 
ures nave been taken to procure cuttings and 
seeds from every quarter or the ^lobe where any 
new product can be found which is likely to 
prove useful in any portion of the United States. 
Many new productions of great probable utility 
have thus been introduced, and others are bcin^ 
sought for wherever there is any prospect of 
success. A vessel has just been sent to South 
America to procure cuttings of the sugar cane to 
furnish our southern planters with a fresh stock 
to supply the place of that which, it is supposed, 
has deteriorated by continued cultivation without 
renovation from the indigenous plant. 

The front basement of the center building, and 
the east wing, of the Patent Office have been 
finished, and, with the exception of the portico, 
wliich is in rapid progress, the same may be said 
or the west wing. 

The north front of the building has been com- 
menced, and the foundation will probably be laid 
during the present season so as to be ready for 
the superstructure in the spring. Another ap- 
propriation has been asked for, which will nearly 
complete this part according to the original plan 
and estimate, the object beinp: to press it forward 
as rapidly as practicably, both on account of 
economy and utility. The entire structure, when 
finished, will temporarily accommodate all the 
bureaus of this Department; but this should not 
deter Congress from nudcing the necessary appro- 
priations for a deoartmental building, which will 
be much needed oefore, under ordinary circum- 
stances, it can be constructed and prepared for 
pccupaocy. . No valid reason can be assigned ibr 
rarther dekiy. 

f must again call your attention to the extraor- 
dinary expanses of the judiciary, and the abso- 
lute necessity for a radical change or modification 
of such of the laws as relate thereto. The act 
passed at the last session of Congress, with a 
view of curing some of the defects, has, so far as 
tested, proved very beneficial. The pecuniary 



saving thereby has been large; but this is of 
little moment in comparison with tlie salutary 
influence it has had upon the class of officers it 
was intended to affect. Still new developments 
are being made, which show that many serioutf 
evils have silently crept into practice in some of 
our courts, which should be speedily rem^ied. 
Most of the laws for their prevention are seri- 
ously defective, and need revision; and, without 
, congressional action, the officers of the Treasury 
and this Department are powerless. As the laws 
now are, I can conceive of no better plan than to 
entrust the Department with sufficient means to 
investigate all charges that may be preferred, 
whenever and wherever this Department and the 
accounting officers of the Treasury are satisfie^l 
thero is fraud, corruption, or malfeasance in 
office. 

On the 30th of June, 1855, there were in the 
Insane Asylum sixty patients, and during the 
fiscal year there were received into it forty-seven ; 
eight have died; six were discharged — five of 
them being restored — and there were left, on the 
30th of June last, ninety-three patients. It is in 
a most flourishing condition, and bids fair to bo 
the first in the country. The improvements are 
steadily progressing, and will be completed as 
rapidly as is desirable. The appropriations here- 
toiore made are deemed ample for the next year, 
except a small amount, for which an estimate 
has been made, for the improvement of the farm 
and grounds, and the purchase of horticultural 
and agricultural implements, and machinery. 
Congress has already exhibited great liberality 
towards this institution, and no doubt the results 
will soon prove that it has not been improperly 
bestowed. 

The number of convicts in the Penitentiary is 
seventy-two. Tjiirty-five were admitted, and. 
twenty-eight discharged^ during the past year. 
The expense of managin? it is now nearly 
equaled .by the income, ana the excess is being 
yearly diminished. 

The act of the 18th of August last required the 
Secretary of the Interior to select a suitable site 
for a new jail at or near the penitentiary, in the 
city of Washington, and to cause drawings and 
specifications to be prepared therefor, to be sub- 
mitted, with an estimate of its cost, to Congress 
at the next selmion. 

Early measures were taken to enable me to 
comply with the requisitions of this act. The 
architect in charge of the Patent Office building 
Mras instructed to examine carefully the most 
approved designs for buildings of the kind speci- 
fied, and prepare the requisite drawings, specifi- 
cations, and estimates for the one proposed to 
be built. 

He has attended to that duty, and. furnished 
the plans, herewith submitted, which are so 
arranged as to admit of an indefinite enlargement 
of the building, without^interfering with its sym« 
metry. The estimated cost is $150,000. 

The act requires the site for the new jail to be 
selected at or near the penitentiary, and the 
Deptfrtment^ is, accordingly, confined to that 
vicinity, ^ho grounds adjoining the penitentiary 
on the«east belong, as 1 am informed, to the 
Government; and if the jail is to be erected in 
that neighborhood, I should recommend that it 
be placed there. Aside, however, from the fact 
thjit these grounds- are understood to be needed 
by the War Department, there are serious objec- 
tions to this locality which A^ould, in my opinion, 
be brought to the attention of Congress before 
further proceedings are had respecting it. 

The grounds are low and marshy; and at cer- 
tain seasons of the year there is reason to fear 
the place would prove unhealthy when occupied 
by so large a number (probably one hundred and 
fifty) as would usually be connned there, subject 
to the malaria from the creek on the one side, and 
the river on the other. It would be well, there- 
fore, to seek a more healthful situation; and it is 
believed such may be found, which would like- 
wise be more convenient, in all respects, to the 
city. Should it be concluded to select another 
site, I am satisfied, from the examination- already 
made, that the Government would be the gainer 
in point of cost, as the extra expense of securing 
a safe foundation upon the grounds indicated by 
ths act, together with that of filling up the prem- 



ises to a proper grade, would be more than enough 
to make the requisite purchase. 

In this connection, it is deemed proper to invite 
attention to the want of suitable accommodations 
for the criminal court of the District of Columbia>. 
An appropriation was made at the last session for 
the alteration and improvement of the court-room 
heretofore used in common by the circuit and 
criminal courts, which has been judiciously ex- 
pended, and by means of which that room has 
oeen rendered convenient and comfortable. 

These courts are frequently in session at the 
same time, and hence a separate room is indis- 
pensable for the proper accommodation of each. 

The judges and the members of the bar have, 
recently united in a communication upon this 
subject, asking me to '* urge upon the attention 
of Congress the necessity of extending the pres- 
ent court-house, as proposed by the Commis- 
sioner of Public Buildings, so as to accomplish" 
that object. I have regarded this memorial as of 
so much interest as to diirect its publication with 
the printed estimates of the Department, in the 
hope that suitable provision may be made by 
Congress at its next session to supply the wants 
therein so clearly shown to exist. 

With a view of effecting the object of Congress 
in regard to the construction of a new and sub* 
Btantial bridge over the Potomac river, Alfred Ii. 
Rives, a civil engineer, was appointed to make 
the necessary surveys, examinations, plans, 
drawings, and estimates. Every effort has been 
made, and is still makin?, to perform the service 
satisfactorily, and it is hopea that a flill report 
of the results will be made before the month of 
February next, and in time for the consideration 
of Congress., 

The work on the bridge across the PotomaCi 
at the Little Falls, in this District, has been en- 
trusted to a skillful civil, engineer. The appro- 
Eriation wtfs made so late in the season that the ' 
ridge could not be finished in time for travel the 
approaching winter, but it will be pressed to 
completion as rapidlyas practicable. 

Tne appropriation made in 1855, for grading, 
&c., preparatory to the extension of the Capitol 
grounds, was judiciously and economically ex-^ 
pended. As Congress npprspriated the money, 
without any estimate or recommendation of the 
Department, and as no general plan had been de- 
vised or adopted, it was not aeemed proper to 
submit an item among the estimates presented at 
the last session of Congress, because the Depart- 
ment did not understand its desig^n, and pre- 
sumed, if its continuation was considered adnris- 
able, a suitable appropriation would be made for 
that purpose. As none, however, was made, and 
the wings of the Capitol are advancing rapidly 
to completion, and the grounds present a rough 
and inelegant appearance, it appears proper that 
the attentAn of Congress should be directed to it. 

The improvement of the grounds south of the 
Executive Mansion has been completed according 
to the plan adopted at its commencement. That 
part ot the grounds immediately adjacent to the 
executive premises is not sufficiently elevated » 
and flirthcr appropriations should be made with 
this view, not only because it would add to their 
beauty, but be promotive of the health fulness of 
the Executive Mansion and the neighboring resi- 
dences. With a small expenditure of money 
this may be done; and the sooner it is accom- 
plished the better, as now the change will not 
seriously interfere with th^ arrangement of the 
grounds. 

The public grounds in the city of Washington 
have been extensively improved and beautified; 
but, still, as much has not been done as is 
required. Within a few years past Con|;res8 
has, in this regard, been more than usually lib- 
eral, but far ftom lavish. The comfort, health, 
and convenience not merely of the citizens, but 
of the members themsel^^, and all the function- 
aries of the Government, and every visitor to 
this city, demand that much larger expenditures 
should be made. When the money is judiciously 
expended, no one can object to its application. 
The whole nation is interested in the national 
metropolis, and the people will sanction anything 
relating to its improvement which is necessary 
and constitutional. One thing is certain, these 
improvements will eyentually be made by the 
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Government, tind beini; merely a question of 
time, an overflowing Treasury suggests this as 
the proper period. 

The Indian lands in the Territory of Kansas, 
which, by treaty stipulations, were to be sold, 
and the proceeds applied to the use of the 
Indians, are in a state of preparation for sale. 
A portion of the Delaware lands was, pursuant 
to law, advertised to be sold on tlie*17th instant. 
Every precaution has been adopted to secure 
fairness and impartiality in the sale. It was en- 
trusted, according to tlie requirenoents of the law, 
to the local land officers, under the superintend- 
ing control of a commissioner of high standing; 
and the agent of the Delaware Indians was di- 
rected to oe present, in order to advise with the 
commissioner, and guard and protect the inter* 
ests of the tribe. If the instructions given, 
which were minute and at the same time lioeral, 
have been strictly adhered to, (of which we en- 
tertain no doubt,) all interested will be pro- 
tected; but where there is so much diversity of 
feeling and interest, it is almost impossible to 
satisfy every one. 

In my last report, I stated that it would be ad- 
vantageous to the Indians and the Government 
to provide for an officer, to be attached to the 
bureau, whose duty it should be to visit the su- 
pesintendents, agents, and tribes, examine into all 
their affairs, euiumake such general and detailed 
reports, and submit such suggestions as would 
enable the Indian office to adopt measures which 
might correct many of the abuses that prevail, 
and have a tendency to meliorate the condition 
of the Indians. Furtlier reflection lias strength- 
ened this view. When it is considered that many 
of the agents are, io a great extent, beyond the 
reach of the bureau, and that it is often impossi- 
ble to communicate with or receive information 
from them for months; that they are frequently 
60 situated as to defy investigation and to fear 
no exposure, unless by the adoption of some such 
measure as is propose«£, it seems to mc that its 
policy and expediency cannot be doubted. 

During your admmiatration there have been 
negotiated fifty-two Indian treaties; of these, 
thirty-two have been ratified by the Senate, and 
twenty remain yet to be acted on. By these 
treaties the Indian title has been extinguished to, 
and rcacquisitions made of, lands amounting, in 
tlic aggregate, to 174,184,710 acres; of which, 
about 52,000,000 are included in the ratified 
treaties, and about 122,000,000 acres are secured 
by those now before the Senate, besides 19,343,800 
acres which have been reserved for Indian pur- 
poses. The aggregate money consideration in- 
Ypiyed is (11,184,203 80. 

Thsse trei^tieM are of three classes: of peace 
and friendship; of acquisition, with a view to the 
colonization of the Indians on reservations; for 
providing for the permanent ssttlemeiA of indi- 
vidual Indians upon separate tracts of land, as 
homesteads, and extinguishing at once, or paving 
the way to the final abandonment of, the tribal 
character. 

The money consideration has varied according 
to the natuire of the title, the resources and value 
of the country obtained, and the relinquishment 
of all claims, or supposed claims, against the 
United States; the last being deemed essential to 
the quietude of the Indians, to protect the in- 
terests of the Government, and promote harmony 
between it and the respective tribes. 

Besides the actual n^oney consideration, other 
important benefits are ^arantied at times and in 
the manner indicated m the treaties, which can- 
not be estimated accurately in money. 

The object throughout has been to do ample 
Justice to th9 Indians, and leave no room for the 
complaint, sometimes heretofore made, that they 
had been overreached by the white man. Whether 
such complaint was just or n(\t, there is no doubt 
the Indians believed, or \i^efe persuaded by others, 
that just grounds existed for its indulgence. It 
piust be admitted that in some cases the ** talks*' 
ivith the Indians, upon which treaties were based, 
^id not correspond with the treaties themselves, 
and that the Indians generally relied on these 
** talks," which lUey recollected and understood, 
and not on the treaties as reduced to writing, 
yrhich ihoy seldom correctly comprehended. 

Great di^culty has heretofore existed, and still 



exists, in making even an approximate estimate 
of the population of the various tribes of Indians 
within our borders; but, from the most reliable 
information, they are now supposed to number 
some three hundred thousand souls. As we be- 
come more familiar Mrith the remote tribes, we 
find the representations made as to their numbers 

fenerally exaggerated. The aggregate number, 
owever, of the whole is very large, and althouffh 
it will not probabljr increase, yet it shows the 
immense responsibility resting upon this Gov- 
ernment, to which is entrusted their welfare and 
happiness. 

The average amount annually expended by the 
General Government for the past six years for 
Indian purposes has been about $2,625,932 61, 
and the aggregate amount for the entire period 
$15,755,593 87. 

A new policy has been adopted of making re- 
mittances to the disbursing officers of this bureau 
quarterly and semi-annually, instead of the cus- 
tom of d.rawing the entire appropriations from the 
Treasury, and placing them in the jiands of the 
disbursing agents, officers, and superintendents, 
in advance of a necessity for the money. Officers 
are now required to transmit promptly and regu- 
larly a correct statement, verified by oath, show- 
ing the amount of public money on hand at the 
expiration of each quarter, the object to which it 
is applicable, where kept or deposited, and the 
description of funds. This serves to prevent 
difficulty, and to secure greater care and watch- 
fulness. 

The amount of stocks held by this Depart- 
ment in trust for the various Indian tribes is 
$2,028,676. Some of the stock have matured, 
and been redeemed ;. and a reinvestment cannot 
be made, because the law confines the Depart- 
ment to stocks of the United Stages, which cannot 
be obtained except at a high premium. In con- 
sequence of this, estimates have been annually 
made for appropriations for five per centum on 
the trust funds held by, and never drawn from, 
the Treasury, to which Congress has responded 
favorably; and thereby a policy has been initi- 
ated, if not established, which, probably, should 
not be disturbed. 

During the present ccdendar year there will 
have been expended and remitted ^or payment 
of Indian annuitieb, the sum of m)7,902 65 in 
money; $190,892 83 ingoods; and $30,166 67 in 
provisions. This shows that, notwithstanding 
the unremitting endeavors of the Department, a 
very large portion of the payments is still made 
upon the cash system; ana this, to a certain 
extent, paralyzes the efforts made for the per- 
manent improvement of the tribes. 

The act of 1851 requires that all negotiations 
with the Indian tribes shall be conducted by reg- 
ular officers of the Indian bureau. This has 
largely increased its burdens, and added to the 
labors of its officers. Tliese have been gjeatly 
augmented by the extended operations in the 
Territories of Washington, Or^bn, Utah, New 
Mexico, Kansas, and Nebraska, and the States 
of Texas and California; by attention to Indian 
claims for bounty lands; enrollment of Ghoctaws 
in Mississippi ; sale of Creek reserves in Alabama; 
enrollment of Sioux half-breeds on the Lake 
Pepin reservation; examination of the claims of 
trauers against several of the tribes; setting off 
and surveying various Indian reservations, and 
steps preliminary to the division and allotment 
of lands in severalty # Indians, classifying and 
appraising Indian trust lands in Kansas, and 
other duties devolved on the bureau. The actual 
labor has been doubled within the last four years, 
as is exhibited by the leading and the most accu- 
rate data of the office transactions, and yet the 
number of permanent clerks is the same. 

Since lentered upon my duties in this Depart- 
ment, the jurisdiction of the- Indian bureau, and 
the operation of its agents, have been extended 
over an additional area of from four to six hun- 
dred thousand square miles, and thirteen new 
agencies, and nine sub-agencies, have been es- 
tablished by law. 

The policy of the colonisation of the Indians 
has already been attended with the happiest re- 
sults, and gives promise of a steady progress in 
the amelioration of their physical and moral 
condition. 



It is the universal testimony of those who, from 
long intercourse with them, are the most compe- 
tent to form an accurate judgment of their char- 
acteristics, that, as a race, in mental and moral 
capacity, they are inferior to no other, destitute 
as they are of the means and opportunities of 
higher culture. Their passions, unsubdued by 
the mild influences of Christianity, frequently 
hurry them into the wildest excesses, sometimes 
accompanied with acts of frightful cruelty. Ac- 
counts of these alone meet tne general eye, and 
excite in the public mind sentiments of loathing 
and horror. But of the strength of their domestic 
and social aflrection% the depth of their gratitude 
and attachment to those from whom they have 
received benefits, and by whom they have been 
treated ^ith kindness an^ humanity, the public 
hear little or nothing. 

Hence it is that they have been heretofore 
left comparatively unprotected from violence and 
wrong, inflicted by unprincipled white men, under 
the influence of unbridled passion, or in the pur- 
suit of their own venal ends. By such men, 
unworthy of the name, they are often cruelly 
beaten when unprotected, and not unfrequently 
shot down when defenseless, in mere wantonness. 
The bloody revenge which sometimes follows 
becomes the general theme, unaccompanied with 
the circumstances of cruel provocation which 
gave it birlli. A border warfare springs up be- 
tween the pioneer settlers (who are really tres- 
passers on their lands) and the tribe, and the 
strong arm of the Government being invoked for 
their protection, wars take place, which are ear- 
ned on at much expense, and at the costoCmany 
valuable lives, retarding the progress of ourpeO'^ 
pie, by rendering the condition of tlie settler inse- 
cure, and closing, perhaps, with the annihilation 
of almost entire tribes. 

This process of the destruction of a people of 
whom Providence has given us the guardianship, 
originating in such causes, id unworthy of thef 
civilization of the a^ in «vhich we Hve, and re- 
volting to every sentiment of humanity. 

Considerations like these, based upon extensive 
observation and long experience, cannot fail to 
impress the absolute necessity of a perseverance 
in the systeip of colonization, which, by isolating; 
the respective tribes within limits suitable to their 
numbers and their wants, under the care of agents 
and the immediate protection of the Government, 
will. alike prevent tnem from committing and suf- 
fering wrong. So situated, it is already shown 
that the arts of civilization may be acceptably in- 
troduced amongst them, and the enlightening and 
elevating precepts of Christianity, by their influ-' 
ence upon their character and habits, transforn^ 
the savage into the industrious and useful citizen* 
and cVer commend us, as a nation, to the appro- 
bation of the just and humane. 

To effect so desirable an end, the faith of the 
nation for the integrity of these coloniaf reserva- 
tions should be maintained inviolate; manual 
labor schools should be introduced, in which the 
mechanic arts may be taught, and if^ricultural 
science, with its practical application, persever- 
inglv inculcated by precept and example. ^ 

The Indian regards the white man as hissupe* 
nor; and tlie idea of the derogatory character of 
manual labor which he entertains will readtljr 
give way to the influence of his example, and a 
realization of the benefit derived theretrom. 

But above all should Christian instruction be 
introduced and sedulously prosecuted, by teach- 
ers devoted to the cause in the true spirit of their 
Divine mission. Without this, all subordinate 
means will be in vain, and the great duty whielk 
humanity imposes upon us, to rescue this un- 
happy race from entire degeneration and speedy- 
destruction, will be but a delusive dream of im- 
practicable philanthropy. 

There are many recommendations and sug^s^ 
tions contained in my former reports which, 
although not specifically repeated,. are again ^ 
renewed. They relate jto matters of much publio 
interest, and, as s^ch^ commend themselves to 
your favorable consideration. 

I cannot permit this occasion to pass withotit 
bearing testimony to the able manner in which 
the chiefs of bureaus, and the employ€8 of the 
Department, have discharged their official duties. 
They have afforded me efficient aid, and have 
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^U)ne everything in their power to subsenre and 
advance tne public interests. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient 
aerrant, , 

R. McClelland, StereUmf. 

To the Prbsidekt of tMk United States. 



BMM>rt of ihm Secretniy ofWar. 

War Department, December 1, 1856. 

8n: I hare t]ie honor to submit the following 
xeport of the operations of the Army for the past 
jrear, and to lay before you the reports of the 
•ereral bureaus of the War Department, and 
communications from other officers of the Army. 

The authorized strength of the Army, as now 
posted, is 17,894. The actual strength at the 
date of the consolidation of the returns, July 1, 
1856, was 15,563. The number of enlistments 
made during Uie twelve months ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1856, was 4,440. The number of persons 
ofPenog to enlist, but who were refused on ac- 
count of minority and unfitness for service, was 
5,594. The number of casualties in the Army 
by deaths, dischai^s, and desertions during the 
year endine June 30, 1856, was 6,096, of which 
3,223 were l>y desertion. 

The accompanying tables exhibit the dis- 
tribution of tne troops in the several military 
departments. During the past year the depart- 
jnent of the Pacific has been reinforced by tliree 
companies of t^e first dragoons and the ninth 
regiment of infantry. A postJias been established 
. at Tucson, New Mexico, for the protection of the 
▼alley of the Santa Cruz and the restraint of the 
Indians north of the Gila, and is at present gar- 
risoned by four companies of the first dragoons. 
The regiment of mounted riflemen, in conse- 
quence of threatened hostilities with the Navajo 
nidiana in New Me:(ico, was ordered, in June 
last, to that department of Texas. Two com- 
panies of the second dragoons, and the second 
.regiiment of infantry, occupy the posts located 
on the Upper Missouri at the close of the late 
campaign aeainst the Sioux Indians. 

An expedition has been sent to the northern 
boundoTY of Minnesota Territory, for the purpose 
of acquiring information respecting that region of 
country and the Indians residing there, upon 
^whom it was supposed the appearance of a body 
of troops among them would exercise a beneficial 
inHuence. The knowledge thus gained will de^ 
tannine the most eligible site for a military post 
in that quarter, should it hereafVer be deemed 
advisable to establish one. 

The Indian difficulties on the western plains 
have been successfully terminated, except those 
with the Cheyennes. The troops designated and 
held in readmess during the past summer for 
campaign against them it was hoped and believed 
would not only have reduced that particular tribe 
to good order, but would have sufficed to insure 
as much of peace and security to transient persons 
over all the plains north of Red river and west 
of the Missouri as is compatible with the con- 
tinuance there of wandering uncivilized tribes. 

In Texas, though the amount of military force 
haa been reduced within the past year, we have 
bad reason to congratulate ourselves upon lese 
frequent disturbances than have existed U)r some 
.years past; but owing to the fact that the State 
of Texas owns all the lands with the exception 
of the two small reservations recently made, the 
Indians of that State are without any permanent 
home; and the control which can he exercised 
over them, under those circumstances, can never 
be sufficient either to give security to the whites 
or in any material degree to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the Indians. Could the fragmentary 
tribes in Texas be removed to lands owned by 
the United States north of the Red river, a great 
reduction would be made in the expenditures 
now required in Texas for the maintenance of 
many inilitary posts which would then become 
wholly useless, whilst a grilit service would be 
lendered to the development of the resources of 
that State; and surely better prospects would 
be ofifered for the improvement*of the Indian 
laribes. 

The Indians within the limits of the depart- 
ment of New Mexico have generally observed 



their treaty stipulations. Occasional depreda- ■ 
tions have been committed by them, but none, it 
is believed, of a serious nature, or indicating any 
settled hostility on their part. 

The Indian hostilities existing in Oregon and 
Washington Territories at the date of the last 
annual report from this Department, which 
threatened to be of a very formidable character, 
have been genendly suppressed. A combination 
embracing most of the tribes inhabiting those 
Territories was entered into, and the extermina- 
tion of the whites seemed to be their purpose; 
but the military expeditions sent against them 
have been conducted with much energy, and 
have been so far successful that, with a' few 
exceptions, their hostile demonstrations have 
ceased. The disturbances on Puget Sound, 
and in the Rogue River valley, are reported as 
terminated ; and it is hoped that the tribes in and 
about the Walla Walla valley, between whom 
and the troops a collision recently took place, 
will speedily be brought to terms. 

Mihtary positions have been occupied in the 
country recently in possession of the Indians, 
and judicious movements of the troops will, it 
is believed, prevent any outbreak of a generaL 
nature herearter. 

Much information respecting the origin and 
progress of this war was communicated to Con- 
gress at its last session, and published in Senate 
documents Nos. 26 and 66, and House documents 
Nos. 93 and 118. 

The reports of subsequent events contain full 
information respecting the transactions. 

The possessory rights secured to the Hudson's 
Bay and Puget Sound Companies leave, in this 
portion of our territory, traders and others who 
possess great influence over the Indian tribes, 
but own no allegiance to the United States. It 
will be readily perceived that, preceding and 
during hostilities, such persons cannot be ex- 
pected to pursue any other course than that which 
would preserve to them the trade and good-will 
of the Indians, and, therefore, that their presence 
cannot be other wil^ than detrimental to the con- 
trol o^ the United States over those tribes. In 
this connection it may not be* inappropriate to 
suggest the propriety of speedily extinguishing 
su(Sn possewry rights. 

I regret to state that the eflbrts of the Depart^ 
ment nave thus far proved unavailing to effect 
the removal of the. Seminole Indians, remaining 
in the peninsula of Florida, to the new home 
providea for them west of the Mississippi river. 
These Indians have, witliin the past year, given 
repeated evidence of their hostility; and the De- 
partment has made the necessary arrangements 
to carry on a vigorous campaign against them 
during the present season. As large a force as 
the demands of the service in other quarters will 
permit has been concentrated in Florida for this 

gurpose, consisting of four companies of the 
rst artillery, ten companies of the fourth artil- 
lery, the fifth regiment of infantry, and a limited 
number of volunteer militia — all under the com- 
mand of Brevet Brigadier General Harney. 

The expense and embarrassment to the mili- 
tary service resulting from the present policy of 
locating posts in advance of settlement, and along 
emigrant routes across the continent, continue to 
be seriously felt. It is- manifested in the lar&;e 
Amounts required for transportation, and in the 
small garrisons found at most of the posts. 

A policy adopted to subserve the purposes of a 
given case suggests a revision with every material 
change of circumstance. When from the com- 
munities originally established along the Atlantic 
slope of the United States, industrial emigrants 
went forth to penetrate the wilderness of the Mis- 
sissippi valley, they found on every hand a fer- 
tility which invited to agricultural labor, and each 
settlement soon became productive of all the 
necessaries of life. Military posts advanced with 
the progress of the pioneer; and whilst the one 
aflibrded protection, the labor of the other soon 
furnished the supolies required for subsistence. 
The general fund of the United States was 
indemnified for expenditures to support these 
advanced military posts by the results which 
followed from the appropriation and cultivation 
of ita wild domain < If we have now passed the 
Umil of general fertility, and pushed our military 



posts into a region where they can never be sur- 
rounded by an agricultural producing population, 
then the circumstances have so materially chcmged 
as to call for a revision of the policy which was 
founded upon a different condition of things, and 
connected with results which are no longer attain- 
able. 

The reports of reconnoissance submittedbyYhe 
War DepartiAent within the last two years nave 
given such general and detailed accounts of the 
character of the country between the Mississippi 
river and the Pacific ocean as to render here un- 
necessary its further geographical description. 
Those reports sufficiently show that, witn few 
exceptions, the country lying between the one 
hundred and eightieth meridian of longitude and 
the coast range of mountains overlooking the 
Pacific ocean, is not susceptible of cultivation 
without the aid of artificial means, and that the 
country can probably never be covered by agri- 
cultural settlements. A limit has, therefore, been 
reached, beyond which cultivation has ceased to 
follow in the train of advancing military posts, 
and the service and support of the military peace 
establishments is essentially altered. A new 

Fost established in the desert region, to which 
have referred, does not become the nucleus of a 
settlement from which, in a short time, the pro- 
visions and forage can be drawn, and tho-cxpense 
for transportation thus reduced to the necessary 
supply of clothing,' groceries, implements, and 
munitions, but all the heavy articles of subsist- 
ence must be procured at a remote market, and 
transported to tfuch frontier posts. Nor is this 
the only difference; for to this increased amount 
of transportation is also to be added the diflference 
between the expense of transporting alon^ navi- 
gable rivers, or over roads tnrough contmuous 
settlements, and that of passing through a desert 
region where no supplies or assistance are to be 
obtained, and no roaas to be found except those 
built by the United States, the combustible struc- 
tures of which are at all times liable to be de- 
stroyed by the nomadic tribes who inhabit the 
country. Without entering more minutely into 
detail, it will be seen why the cost of transporta- 
tion heis increased so greatly within a few years 
Sast, and why efforts, by ri^d economy, to re- 
uce the general expenses for the Army must 
prove unavailing until the character of the service 
required of it has been radically modified. The 
views presented in relation to the inutility of mili- 
tary posts in this desert region, as connected 
with the development of the resources of the 
country, have been expanded in their application 
by the military reconnoissance referred to, but 
do not rest upon that species of evidence alone. 

The settlement of the Territory of New Mex- 
ico was begun long anterior to that of a large 
gortion of the populous districts of the United 
tates, yet to tiiis day cultivation has extended 
but very little beyond the narrow valleys of the 
Rio Bravo and the Santa Cruz; and though Forts 
Laraniie and Kearny, on the Oregon route, were 
established more than eight years since, no agri- 
cultural settlements have grown up around either, 
and thus are the conclusions drawn from the re- 
ports of reconnoitering parties as to the general 
character of the country satisfactorily confirmed. 
Though we have been in the habit of believing 
that the ereat basin of the Territory of Utah pre- 
sented a fertile oasis, recent events have furnished 
much reason for doubt as to its capability to sus- 
tain any considerable population depending from 
year to year on the agricultural products which 
each year'r cultivation aflbrds. Assuming, then, 
that the limits of ihe fertile regions have been 
sufficiently well ascertained, and that future oper- 
ations should be made to conform to the charac- 
ter of the country, the true interests of the public 
service would seem to suggest important modifi- 
cations of the policy which has heretofore directed 
the employment or the military fbrce. Instead of 
dispersing the troops to fonn small garrisons at 
numerous posts, where they only exhibit weok- 
ness to a savage foe, it is shggestcd that within the 
fbrtile region, a few points, accessible by steam- 
boats or by railways, should be selected, at which 
lar^e garrisons should be maintained, and from 
which strong detachments should annualfy be sent 
out into the Indian country during the season when 
the grass will suffice for the support of cavalry 
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horses and beasts of draught and burden . These 
detachments would be available both to hunt up 
and chastise those tribes who had committed 
depredations; and, by passing alon^ the main 
routes to California, Oregon, and Washington 
Territories, would give the needful protection to 
emigrants during the season of their transit. £x- 
perieace has shown that small posts are nearly 
powerless beyond their own limits. Some of the 
most flagrant depredations have been committed 
on parties in the vicinity of Such militar)r posts; 
and their inability to pursue and punish the 
offenders has tended to bring into disrepute tlie 
power and energy of the United States, whose 
citizens were the victims of predatory attacks. 
Indeed, it is quite supposable that these posts, 
being; fixed points in the route of emigrants, 
aflbra the Indians the opportunity of observing 
each train which passes, and thus enable them 
to determine upon future operations. 

Cavalry cannot be sustained in a state of ej9i- 
ciency unless provided during the winter with 
stables, grain, and hay. At some of the remote 
posts even the material for construction must be 
transported a ereat distance, and the forage can 
only oe furnished at prices which extreme neces- 
sity alone will justify: for example, corn deliv- 
ered at Fort Laramie costs about five dollars a 
bushel. <t Infantry garrisons are less expensive, 
because jess forage is required; but, under such 
circumstances, neither can be sustained except at 
great cost. 

It may be proper further to consider the com- 
parative value of troops thus distributed, and of 
those serving by detachments from large garri- 
sons quartered in eligible positions. If sufficient 
garrisons were kept at all the posts now estab- 
fished for the purpose of making expeditions at 
an^ time from them among the neighboring tribes, 
which would require a very considerajble aug- 
mentation of the present miutary establishment, 
and a commensurate increase of appropriations 
for its support, it is not believed that they would 
be equally effective with marchin? detachments 
of the same numerical strength. Their position 
would be known, their preparations for taking 
the field would be observed, ahd a considerable 
force would necessarily be left behind for the 
protection of the public property at each military 
post. The instruction and discipline in quarters 
would be inferior to that of larger garrisons, and 
the capacity of the troops, suddenly emerging 
from quarters to begin tne forced marches of 
pursuit, would be less than that of men inured, 
Dy a long march and frequent bivouacks, to bear 
fatigue and protect themselves against exposures 
incment to service in the field. The poUoy of 
distribution, as at present pursued, also involves 
the frequent construction and abandonment of 
posts, and, with such garrisons as we may expect 
to have with the present or probable size of the 
Army, involves tne employment of all the troops 
for long periods at constant labor, alike injurious 
to military instruction and the contentment of the 
soldier. His conmensation at such times is far 
inferior to that of the common laborer on the 
frontier, and the prospect of abandoning the posi- 
tion soon after he has made itcomparatively com- 
fortable, leaves him without an adequate induce- 
ment for the sacrifices he is called on to make. 
A laborer without pay or promise of improve- 
ment in his condition — a soldier without the forms 
and excitement of military life— it is hardly to be 
wondered at that this state of things should lead 
to desertion, which has become so frequent as to 
be one of the great evils of the service. Under 
the other policy which has been suggested, the 
troops would oe comfortably quartered ia the 
midst of civilization, their summer campaigns 
would be the field practice of their profession — 
the temporary dangers and toils of which eive 
zest to a soldier's hfe — and, if to these be added 
the prospect of a return to the. comforts, associ- 
ations, and means of instruction of a large garri- 
son at a well-established post, it is not seen why 
the service could not -b^r^dered attractive to 
persons of military spirit; and it is believed that 
the efficiency of the troops would be increased 
proportionally as the expense of supporting them 
would be diminished. 

The occupation of Algeria by the French pre- 
■enUi a cose having much parallelism to that of 



our western frontier, and affords us the opportu- 
nity of profiting by their experience. Their prac- 
tice, as far as understood by me, is to leave the 
desert region to the possession of the nomadic 
tribes; their outposts, having strong garrisons, 
are established near the limits of the cultivated 
region, and their services performed by large 
detachments making expeditions into the desert 
regions eis required. The marching columns being 
sufficiently strong to inflict punishment whenever 
it is deserved, have inspired, it is said, the native 
tribes with such respect for their power that it 
has seldom been found necessary to chastise any 
tribe a second time. 

As our present pohcy rests upon various acts 
of legislation, and the concurrent views of several 
preceding administrations, a change as radical as 
that which is here suggested should receive crit- 
ical examination, and, perhaps, requires legisla- 
tive action before being adopted. The Depart- 
ment, if left to the free exercise of its judgment, 
would have abandoned the policy at present fol- 
lowed, by adopting a few eligible positions, easy 
of access, and in the midst oi a region so produc- 
tive as to sustain large settlements, from which 
the bulk of the supplies for the garrisons could be 
drawn. 

More than the usual number of resignations 
within the past year give evidence of defective 
organization— of a policy injurious to profes- 
sional pride, and or the necessity of increased 
compensation. Whilst the hard service and 
frontier stations of tlie officers of the Army 
require of them sacrifices which no other officers 
of the Government are called upon to make, the 
expense of living has been greatly augmented, 
and their pay is nearly the same as that which 
was fixed more than fifty years ago. 

There is surely no economy in a practice which 
must in the end drive the more active and intel- 
lectual from a service which they adorn, and in 
which their country especially requires them, to 
seek a competent support in some other pursuit. 
As little does it accora with the spirit or gener- 
osity or justice to ask at their hands the sacrifice 
which so many of them make to professional 
pride and habitual love for their country 's service 
and their country *s flag. But little can be hoped 
until radical changes can be effecte4^ucli as can 
only be suggested after a minute study by the 
executive ^o shall have the good fortune to find 
the legislative branch prepare;^ to cooperate with 
him, both in the investigation and the application 
of a remedy to those evils which belong to changes 
with whicn the legislation has not kept pace. 

Though special acts have from time to time 
made provision for the widows and orphans of 
officers and soldiers of the Army who. nave lost 
their lives in the discharge of their duty, no such 
general provision has been made for the Army as 
that which subsists in relation to the widows and 
orphans of officers and seamen of the Navy. If 
there was ever a just ground for this discrimina- 
tion, it is believed that it no longer exists. Whilst 
the Army has no claim to be paid by its Grovern- 
ment for the capture of the public property of an 
enemy, large sums have from time to time inured 
to the benefit of our Government from that 
source, and the policy which encourages to deeds 
of daring in naval warfare by the assurance that 
the brave sailor who falls in maintaining the 
honor of his country's flag, leaves in his Goven^ 
ment a protector and -a guardian to the family 
deprived of his support, is certainly in principle 
and degree equally applicable to the soldlier, who 
perils his life in the same cause, and, without the 
chance of being enriched by pillage, incurs the 
hazard of leaving his wife emd childreia to want. 
I would, therefore, again recommend that such 
legislation be asked as will place the widows and 
orphans of officers and soldiers of the Armv on 
the same footing with respect to pensions as those 
of the officers and seamen of the Navy. 
. I have so often brought forward the necessity 
of provision by which disabled officers should ht 
retired from active service, that I should be 
deterred from again repeating it, but from the 
conviction that it is indispensable to the efficiency 
of the Army, and that each year but renders 
greater the injury to the public service, resulting 
from the want or the measure heretofore rcKiom- 
mendsd* 



I have to renew the recommendation hereto- 
fore presented for such legislation as will give 
certam and permanent rules for the determma- 
tion of rank and command, than which nothing 
is more necessary to secure harmony and effi- 
ciency in arv army. The act of September 20, 
1776, known -as the ** Rules and Articles of 
War,*' was originally reported by Mr. Jefferson 
and Mr. John Adam^. The latter gives, as a 
reason for their adoption, that ** there was extant 
one system of articles of war which had carried 
two empires to the head of manl^nd — the Roman 
and the British , for the British articles of war were 
only a literal translation of the Roman, ''and cites, 
as an observation founded in undoubted fact, Uiat 
the prosperity of nations had been in propor- 
tion to the discipline of their forces by sea and 
land. 

The commendation bestowed by sueh high 
authority upon the system then adopted, in con- 
nection with its real merit, may have protected it 
from ftiture criticism and innovation ; and did the 
circumstances which now surround us continue to 
be the same as at that time, I should not venture 
to recommend a legislative revision. But as 
changes have occurred which five new applica- 
tion u»-the terms then employed, the necessity is 
exigent and evident, either for the revision of the* 
subsequent laws which affect the rules and arti- 
cles of war or for « modification of those articles, 
so as to make them conform to the requirements 
resulting from subsequent legislation and altered 
circumstances. It is true that a revision of the 
ori^nal act was made, in 1806, but it contained 
no important alteration, and since then various, 
acts or legislation, changing the org^ization of 
the Army, have given rute to questions of con- 
struction, and created such radical difficulties in 
the application of the original rule that ilirther 
legislation can alone ftumish an adequate remedy; 
for instance, the' law known as the Rules and 
Articles of War recognizes three kinds of com- 
missioned officers, viz: those of the line of the 
Army, of the marine corps, and of the militia. 
It is scarcely to be doubted that the phrase *' line 
of the Army" meant the Army of the Confedera- 
tion, and included all of its oflicers, whether stafiT 
or regimental. But subsequent legislation cre- 
ating special oerps or departments composed of 
officers whose duties do not involve the command 
of troops, has given^rise to, and perhaps produced 
a necessity for a construction of the pnrase ** line 
of the Army," which places regimental and staflT 
officers in a relation inconsistent with the general 
principles of subordination, and which must 
sometimes 'Seriously embarrass, if not defeat, the 
great purposes of a campaign. Believing that 
officers of the armies should, with a few excep- 
tions as practicable, have rank effective for pur- 
poses of command, I have heretofore presented 
a proposition for reorganization, which, among 
other things^ was designed to secure generally to 
officers of the staff that knowledge which can 
only be acquired by the performance of company 
ana regimental duty. To the views heretofore 
communicated in relation to the reoiganization 
of the Army, I have only to add that additional 
experience has but confirmed them. 

In the last annual report I called attention to an 
existing abuse in the discharge from the Army 
of persons who, having represented themsehree 
to the recruiting officers as' being of mature age^ 
had^ after enlistment and transportation to dis- 
tant posts, brought forward evidence sufficient 
to require their discharge under the provision of 
the act of September 28, 1850, which direcU that 
" it shall be the duty of the Secretary of War to 
order the discharge of any soldier of the Army 
of the United States who, at the time of his en- 
listment, was under the a^e of twenty-one years» 
upon evidence being produced to him that such 
enlistment was without the consent of his parent 
or guard ian . " The regulations of the recruiting 
service provide carcfuUy devised checks af ainst 
the enlistment of minors; and if deliberate rrauda 
are practiced upon l^cruiting officers, it is sub- 
mitted whether legislation should not provide a 
penalty rather than attach a premium to its suc- 
cessful perpetration. Experience has shown that 
the practice is increasing. And the last yeaf 
Airmshed examples of its repetition by the same 
iiffiBiider« Should a recruiting officer, from neglect 
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or otherwise, enlist a minor so immature that a 
bare inspection -would expose the fact, it is fair 
to assume that upon proof bein^ submitted, Uie 
Secretary of War, besides holding the officer to 
a strict account, would order the discharge of the 
minor on the application of his parent or guard- 
ian, though there should be no mandatory pro- 
Tiaion of law to require it. But if he should fail 
in this in any case so clear as to present an in- 
stance of real hardship, it is not to be doubted that 
an appeal in the civil courts would give adequate 
protection to the right of the parent or gueu*- 
oiBLn. 

The annua] estimates being for t^e current ex-^ 
penditures, presuppose an annual settlement of* 
all accounts, but it is well known that delays 
occur for a much longer period; and appropria- 
tions for the current year are not unfrequently 
charged with the settlement of the accounts of 
many years* standing. As long as this practice 
continues, deficiencies must arise, for w^ich the 
Department prepeu*ing the estimates is in no 
degree responsible. It is believed that, as an ad- 
ministrative policy, it would be more wise to 
require all such arrearages to be grouped with 
expendituies resulting irom unforeseen contin- 
^ncies, and for which the appropriations were 
inadequate, into an annual denciency bill, where 
an exact account should be rendered of each item 
of additional appropriation asked for. 

To simplify the accounts of disbursements in 
the military service, and to expedite their final 
settlement, I have heretofore repeatedly recom- 
mended that instead of being arbitrarily divided, 
as they now are, between two auditors, that they 
should be concentrated at the office of one — and 
I have to renew the recommendation that an ac- 
countant be authorized for the War Department, 
as the means of securing uniformity in decisions 
upon that class of questions which, resting upon 
military usa^e and tlie records of the War Office, 
are neccssanlyreferted to it, and decided by the 
Secretary of war according to the nature of the 
case. 

Attention is again called to the want of legis- 
lation upon the subject of military sites, and 
the recommendations in my last annual report, 
in that respect, are- renewed. 

The great improven^ents recently made in small- 
CUins, whereby their eflfective ranfire has been 
much increased, must, to a considerable extent, 
supersede the necessity for cannon of small 
caliber. This consideration, added to the heavy 
expense attending the maintenance of light bat^ 
tenes in a state of efficiency, has induced the 
Department to limit the number of such batteries 
to tour, and for the purpose of instruction in the 
use of garrison, sea-coast, and siege-guns, to 
assemble one company from each regiment of 
artillery at the fortification tfest adapted to exper- 
imental firing, according to the various modts 
which the contingencies of active service may 
demand. 

The report of the Colonel of Ordnance is referred 
Xo for detailed information in regard to the opera- 
tions of that branch of the miliCary service under 
his charge. With the limited means furnished 
by the appropriations for the year, progress in 
providing armament for fortifications, in the 
manufacture of small-arms of the improved model, 
aind in applying the recent improvements to those 
€i€ the old model, has necessarily been slow. The 
fortifications now under construction, and those 
at(thorized to be constructed, will require for their 
armament about two thousand three hundred 
pieces of ordnance, and three thousand gun-car- 
riages, in addition to those at the forts and arse- 
nals. To procure these, and to supply each 
mounted piece at the /orta with one hundred 
rounds of ammunition, will, at the u^al rate of 
appropriations, require a period of forty years. 
But many fortifications not yet commenced, or 
even projected, will no doubt be built within that 
period, so that at the end of the time stated, our 
armament will not probably be more complete 
than it is at present. It requires no argument to 
•how that fortifications without guns are worse- 
than useless^ and guns will have only a pai^t of 
their value without fortificationsT. It is therefore 
evident that armament should keep pace with 
fortifications, and the latter progress with the 
necessities for defense. I recommend more liberal 



appropriations for &is object, and have estimated 
accordingly. 

The use^ wrought iron instead of wood, as a 
inaterial for gun-carriages, has engaged the atten- 
tion of the Oranance Department. The durability 
of this material for gun-carriages, es^cially for 
a country which may expect to enjoy such long 

Eeriods of peace, that wooden ones would decay 
efore bein^ required for use, justifies their trial 
under all circumstances of exposure, amd I have 
directed the proper experiments to be made for 
determining the fitness of wrought iron for the 
purpose. 

The subject of mounting, in certain positions 
covering narrow channels, guns of large caliber 
to throw hollow projectiles of great diameter and 
weight, containing sufficient charges of powder 
to render a single one destructive to any vessel 
into which it may penetrate, has been examined 
in connection witn the relative efficiency and de- 
structiveness of such guns and those of the lai^st 
of our adopted calibers. Experiment can alone 
determine whether it is advisaole cur not to adopt 
the proposed increase of caliber, and UT what 
extent, and special estimates will be made for the 
purpose. 

In order to simplify our field artillery , luid at 
the same time to increase the range and power of 
that arm, preparation is in progress for trial, by 
the light artillery companies, of four batteries of 
light 12-pounders. These guns are to be made 
to take tne same ammuniiidn as our present Im- 
pounders, and also to be light enough to be readily 
managed, under the circumstances of service, 
where 6-pounder batteries are now used. It is 
intended to have, for general use, but the one 
piece for field artillery; and for positions requiring 
artillery, where a gun of that weight cannot be 
carried, to use the 12-pounder mountain howitzer. 

The experiments on gun metal which have 
been carried on by the Ordnance Department for 
some years past,and the results of which have 
recently been published, have done much to im- 
prove the quality of our cannon, and the work 
contains valuable information on the subject of 
which it treats. It is quoted and favorably no- 
ticed in a late English work *< on the physical 
conditions involved in the construction of artil- 
lery, and causes of the destruction of cannon in 
service." One of the author's remarks, refer- 
ring to our ordnance reports, is, that '< the United 
States ordnance kas really done more to ad- 
vance tx^trirMidalhi the art of manufacturing 
cannon than all the European services together. " 
These experiments have been directed to the 
determination of the ultimate cohesion of gun 
metal, and did not take into consideration the in- 
jury sustained by cannon from the continued 
repetition of the ordinary strains of service 
charges. They should be pursued farther for 
investigation in re^rd to extension prior to rup- 
ture, by lesu strains than are Tequisite to pro- 
duce it. The information alseady acquired on 
this subject would be much more valuaole to the 
Government if we had a national foundery, where 
it could be applied to practical use. Further in- 
vestigation might also be made with more facility 
and accuracy at such an establishment, and I 
renew the recommendation, heretofore repeatedly 
made, for the proper legislation to authorize its 
construction. 

The operations at the national armories have 
been restricted to the completion of new models 
for small arms; the alterations of old models to 
long range, rified arms, and to the preparation 
requisite for the exclusive manufacture of the 
adopted new model, of which many of the parts 
have been fabricated. This model, which is 
common in its general principles to all our small- 
arms, is a rified arm (such as is commonly called 
the Minig rifle) with the improvement of a lock 
afler Maynard*s plan, self-priming when used 
with the Majmard^s primer, ariB as well adapted 
to use with the percussion cap as the ordinary 
percussion lock. The alteration of flint lock to 
rifled arms with the self-primins lock has been 
efifected to the limited extent which the means 
available for the purpose would allow. The 
results of trials witn these arms leave no doubt 
of the propriety of the measure, which I hereto- 
fore recommended, of altering all' the old model 
arms of the United States, including those dis-^ 



tributed to States and Territories, hy converting 
them into rifled arms with the percussion, self- 
priming lock, so as to make them conform to the 
new model. The arguments then advanced in 
favor of granting the authority and means for 
executing this measure have lost none of their 
force by subsequent reflection and experience. 
The propriety of using only the best an^ most 
efifective arms is obvious. With a population 
accustomed to the use of arms, familiar with and 
competent to judge of their merits or defects, the 
moral efifect of feeling themselves inferior in their 
armament and equipment would be disastrous. 

The only point, then, which remains for con- 
sideration, iswhother the improvements can be 
applied to our present arms so as to give to them the 
desired efficiency. The importance of the improve- 
ments and the susceptibilit^^of ourarms to receive 
them, are not matters of theory or speculation, 
but have been proved by actual trial. It is not 
proposed to hasten inconsiderately to the adoption 
of a scheme of questionable advantage, but of one 
which has undergone various and repeated tests 
in our own emd in other countries, and the merits 
of which have been practically established. New 
models of small-arms, with the improvements 
before mentioned, have been completed; and the 
alteration of arms pf the old model, so as to apply 
to them all the modem improvements, has be^ 
commenced ^nd has progressed far enough to 
show conclAively that they can be made equal 
in efficiency to tnose of the new model. There 
is in the United States arsenals, and in possession 
of the States, upwards of half a million of these 
arms, which have cost between six and seven 
millions of dollars. In their present condition 
they are very inferior to the improved arms, and 
in order to be made properly efficient and service- 
able they must be altered. It will be remembered 
that, for many years past, this Government has 
steadily, and at great cost, been filling our 
arsenals with arms of superior quality, according 
to any then known stanaards. Recent improve- 
ments have rendered these arms relatively inferior, 
but f(ntunately we need not lose the fruit of our 
previous labors. In a short time, with adequate 
means, we may apply to our present stock of 
arms these recent improvements, and thus rapidly 
and satisfactorily give to them the greatest known 
military efficiency. The propriety of the measure 
being demonstrated, its execution becomes a 
mere question of time. Shall it be done as 
rapidly as practicable, or linger on through the 
long period of time which will be required to do 
the work with fhe ordinary appropriation ? 

The rapid accomplishment of this work has 
the advantage of being more economical, for it is 
obvious that ais the number of arms altered in a 
^ven time is increased, the «rors/a cost is dimin- 
ished^ to which is to be added another and more 
important consideration, that of being prepared 
at the earliest period to meet any emergency. 

Reports of experiments by the oranance de- 
partment, with tne improved small-arms, have 
been printed and distributed for the use of the 
Army and militia; to the latter in the proportion 
of their distributive share of arms, as fixed by 
law.' The difilusion among the volunteer and 
the militia troops of the information therein con-, 
tained respecting the improved arms will enable 
them to learn their powers and understand theo- 
retically their use in anticipation of having such 
weapons furnished to them. But to give them 
a practical knowledge of improved small-arms 
they should be placed in their nands for purposes 
of instruction in time of peace, and to tnis end I 
renew the recommendation heretofore made for 
an appropriation which will enable the C^ovem- 
raent to alter the small-arms heretofore issued to 
the States for the use of the militia, so as to make 
them conform to the improved model which has- 
been adopted for the United States service. And 
it is also recomnMuded that the attention of Con- 
gress be called to the necessity of providing by 
law a better system of accountability for arms 
furnished by the General Government to the 
States 

From the failure of inventors 'and patentees 
to deliver the breech-loadine arms which were 
ordered for trial, it has not been possible yet to 
make the practical tests which are necessary to 
ascertain << the best brsecb*loadii^ ri^»*'^ or 
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whether any of ^oae vb ich, on preliminary exam- 
ination, presumell to be useful, will be found after 
trial in the field worihy of being adopled into the 
military service. 

The District of Columbia armory build mg will 
soon be completed^ at a cost not exceeding the 
appropriation, which it will be r^memberel 4id 
not include furniture for -the building, oor the 
improTcmeat of the adjacent grounds. 

Sites have been selected for the new arsenals 
in Texas, New Mexico, and Washington Terri- 
tory, for which appropriations were made at the 
last session of Con^ss, and measures have been 
taken to secure vahd titles thereto, as required by 
law, before commencing the needful buildings. 

A ereater concentration of the operations of 
the Ordnance Department, so far as respects 
a r se n a l s of construction, is desirable. To confine 
•uch works to four principal arsenals— one at the 
North and one at the South , in the Atlantic States ; 
a third in the West, on the Mississippi, or at a 
point convenient for the transportation of its pro- 
ducts to that river; and a fourth on the Pacific 
^coast^wili secure the advantages of greater uni- 
formity and economy in constructing, and at the 
•amo time afford practiced instruction to the 
officers and enlisted meniinJkU the various duties I 
of this branch of the military senrvice. This may 
be done without reducing the number of arsenals 
of 'deposit, or interferin|^ with the establishment 
of others at desirable positions* the p\^>ose being 
merely to restrict construction to the four prin- 
cipal arsenals Iscated as above stated. Of the 
present arsenals, one certainly, the Watervliet 
Arsenal, in New York* and another, probably the 
North Carolina ArseniEd, at Fayetteville, may bo 
used as arsenals of construction. These, with 
the ajrsennl just begun at Benicia, California, may, 
by proper additions to their present buildings, 
wtockrshops, machinery, and other means for 
storage and fkbrication, be made three of the 
constmctine arsenals. 

The pubUc land pertaining to the arsenal at St. 
Louis 18 too contracted to be suitable for this 
purpose, for which in ail other respects it would 
answer well. The remaining arsenal of construc- 
tion ahould, therefore, be built on a suitable site 
to be selected for the purpose. To effect this 
dasicahle arrangement will re<^uire legislation 
mppMipfiating means for increasing the capacity 
of tbe«e arsencds, if selected from those already 
existing* and for their construction if they are to 
be huilL 

Our searooast fortifications, the condition of 
which is described in the report ofthe chief engi- 
neer* have been in steady progress during Uie 
past y«A£, but much yet remains to be done be- 
fore luaay of the most important works will be 
oompletcd according to the plans adopted. 

whatever may have been the opinion in regard 
to the vahie of fortifications for harbor defense, it 
is believed that recent events have fully demon- 
stated their mifficiency. The failure of the form- 
idable naval armaments of tlio Allies against the 
fortified places in the Black sea and the Baltic 
would MAcm to ehow conclusively that properly- 
coBstntctcdfortificationsare a surereliance against 
the most formidable fleets, whilst these operations 
at theaaae time exhibit the ability with which a 
maritime nation may, from a condition of pro- 
found peace* fit out expeditions of great magni- 
tude to operate on a distant enemy. 'Remoteness 
from the gveat naval Powers of the world can, 
tbmefore* no ion^ be considered as giving to 
our commercial cities immunity from the danger 
of a sudden descent; they may, however, it is 
seen, be adequately protected by proper prepara- 
tion, but such preparation requires time for its 
accomjplishment. Fortifications, in order to insure 
their full efficiency, are not the work of a few 
weeks or months, but oAen of many years. Bat- 
teries hastily constructed may be useful as auxil- 
iaries to more important defenses, but they should 
■eldom be relied on alone. When it is necessary 
to resort to such temporary works it would be 
easy to show that these defenses are far less eco- 
nomical than permanent works in cost of con- 
struction, in the amount of the necessary arma- 
ment, and in the number of men required for their 
service. Indeed* this will be obvious to any one 
wba Iws, by examination of a permanent fort, 
compared the easy management and the rapidity 



' and efficiency oi fire of its heavy ^runs with those 
that must be used behind a hastily-constructed 
breastwork, and particiilariy where .rapid firing 
against a moving oody is required. •^ 

The defenses of many or our most important 
sea-ports, Which are still inadequately protected, 
can be properly effected only by liberal and 
regular grants from Co'neress for the completion 
of the works aheady under construction, and for 
the commencement of such new ones as it is 
ppoposed to erects Economy of construction 
will be promoted by the appropriation of sums as 
large as can be judiv^Jousiy applied within the 
year* and earlier efficiency will be attained, as 
the works may thus be brought sooner to estate 
of completion; therefore, the estimates for the 
next year have been prepared with a view to 
hasten lite completion of all the most important 
works now unoer construction. 

During the late war in Europe a commission 
of officers of the Army was sent ont, with your 
approbation, to use the opportunity Afforded by 
extensive military preparationa and movements 
of troops, to collect information which might be 
useAil m our service. The commission, com- 
posed of three officers of different corps, vi^ted 
the scenes of operations in the northern and 
southern parts or Russia* and many military ea- 
tablishments in England, France, Prussia, and 
Austria. In Russia they were received with the 
most courteous liberality, and every facility 
which their time allowed was extended to them 
for accoiAplishing their object. They did not 
obtain access to places actually besieged, but 
they were permitted to examine the extensive 
ana interesting fortifications of Cronstadt, before 
which an allied fleet was then lying. And at St. 
Petersburgh and Moscow they visited the camps, 
barracks, military schools, hospitals, and arse- 
nals. At Warsaw and in its vicinity they had 
an opportunity of seeing fortifications of great 
extent, constructed on the modern system of the 
Russian engineers, who have acquired deserved 
celebrity by the skill and energy displayed in the 
protracted defense of Sebastopol. 

The English Grovernment, *' trusting to the 
honor of officers," freely permitted the commis- 
sion to visit their camp in the Crimea; but the 
conditions at that time stipulated by the French 
authorities, in accordinp; a like permission, could 
not then be acceded to by the commission with- 
out givine up other importai^ objects. On ar- 
riving in the Crimea a short time after the retreat 
of the Russians from the south side of the har- 
bor of Sebastopol, the commission met with a 
hospitable reception and kind assistance from the 
commanders an(i other officers of the English and 
Sardinian armies. Their visit to the Cjcimea at 
this time enabled them to see the camp arrange- 
ments, troopSf and siege-works of the allies, and 
also to examme the fortifications of Sebastopol 
in the state in which they were left after the last 
assault. Here, and at Constantinople, the ar- 
rangements for the transportation and subsist- 
ence of the troops, and for the care of the sick 
and wounded in the field and in permanent hos- 
pitals, also came under their notice. 

In returning from the East, they examined, 
with the courteous permission of the Govern- 
ments, many of the Prussian and Austrian mili- 
tary establishments, fortifications, arsenals, and 
other manufactories, military schools and bar- 
racks of the various corps of troops. In pass- 
ing through Belgium, they visited the Govern- 
ment foundery for cannon, and some of the manu- 
factories of small-arms at Liege; and in entering 
France, they had opportunities of seeing some 
of the principal fortmcations, arsenals, and dock- 
yards. 

The commission returned home in April last, 
after an absence of a year. The preparation of 
their detailed report is delayed by the necessity 
of assigning some of the officers to other duty; 
but it will probably be completed before the end 
of the approaching session of Congress. 

The Military Academy continues successfully 
to perform its hi^h mission. li is steadily aa- 
vancing in all which facilitates thorough instruc- 
tion; and whilst its purpose is mainly the educa- 
tion of warrant officers, to prepare tnem for the 
reiponsibilities of the hieher grades, its benefits 
are coextensive with the Union, and its influence [| 



fcltin all the pursuits of our country. The mode 
of appointment prevents its advantages from ever, 
bein^ confined to any class of society, to any . 
political party or geographical section; and, as it 
IS the first step in the military ladder, the Army 
is thus furnished with a body of officers who 
represent the whole country, and who, by being 
reared on its service, may be expected to feel for 
^the country as a whole, and in any and every 
contingency, to prove a reliable bulwark for the 
common defense. Since the organization of the 
Academy, in 1802, it has steadily expanded 
with the increasing crowth of the country, and 
the requirements of the institution have long^ 
since changedMt from its original character of aa 
engineer station, and made it an important post 
of the Army, at which every arm, and a ereat 
majority of the regiments, are represented, in 
the persons of their officers. In the mean time* 
a demand for engineer officers in surveys and 
works of construction has not permitted the 
corps of engineers to furnish more than a small 
portion of the officers selected for duty at the 
Academy. Thus, it will be seen, from the 
necessity of the case, that the condition of the 
Academy has long since ceased to conform to the 
terms of the law for its establishment, as was 
more specifically set forth in my last annual 
report. 

For more detailed information I refer to the 
annual repprt of the Board of Visitors, and to 
the report of the Chief Engineer, who, by his 
office, IS also inspector of the Academy. 

The military roads in theyarious Territories 
provided for by acts of Congress have been 
steadily progressing; some are now completed* 
and work on them terminated ; others are under 
contract, or in chaige of officers, and will be 
prosecuted as the means placed at the disposal 
of the Department will admit. Experience thua 
far obtained has demonstrated that in all cases 
except where the location is in a prairie country* 
the appropriations wilt prove inadequate to com- 
plete tne roads in a substantial manner. 

This remark especially applies to the Territo- 
ries of Washington, Oregon, and Minnesota; it 
is readily accounted for in the first two by the 
rugged mountains, deep and rapid streams, and 
the unusually heavy forest found throughout that 
region; in the last, on account of the great length 
of the roads, the heavy forest, and the number* 
of streams to be brideed. For their completion- 
on the scale originally contemplated, additioiral 
means will be required. 

By act of Congress, dated February 17, 1856, ^ 
'$10,000 was appropriated for cutting out the 
timber on the road from Fort Ripley, via Crow 
Wing river, to the main road leaaing to the Red 
river of the North. The location of the route* 
as indicated, was found circuitous and objection- 
able. Under the circtanstance it was considered 
the duty of the Department to suspend all action 
on this road, until Congress could so modifV the 
terms of the law as to admit of the money being 
expended along the most advantageous line. 
Such a modification is reeommended. 

An appropriation of $30,000 was made Feb- 
ruary 6, 1855, for the construction of the road from 
the Great Falls of the Missouri, to intersect the 
road leading from Walla Walla to Puget Sound. 
The sum was entirely inadequate to effect the 
object as an indepenaent measure, and the De- 
partment contemplated using it in connection with 
the movement of a body of troops from the upper 
Missouri to the valley of the Columbia river; but 
the unexpected demand created by the hostilities 
in Washington and Oregon Territories, rendered 
it necessary to dispatch the troops designed for 
this service, by another and speedier route. It 
has, therefore, not been possible advantageously 
to expend the appropriation, and the work hsia 
not been commenced. 

The general rule which I have adopted and 
insisted upon when a new appropriation has been 
made for a specific object, as for Uie construction 
of a road between two named points, is to determ- 
ine upon a plan for the work according to the 
scale indicated by the amount appropriated; and 
if it be evidently impossible upon any plan which 
can be devised, to accomplish the proposed object 
with the means conferred, then to delay the 
<}ommeiicefflent of the work, and report the fact. 
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tikat either an additional appropriation may be 
made, or the wqfk be abandoneo. This rule, of 
eoQrae, has no application to those annual appro- 
priations which are made as parts of the estimate 
•riginally presented for the completion of a work 
for which many years of continuous operation 
would be necessarily required. 

The appropriations for the harbor and river 
ivorks, mtrusted to the Corps of Topographical 
Eogineem, are so neariy exiiauBted that, with a 
Tery few exceptions, the operations upon them 
auiBot be condnued, yet they nearly all remain 
vjifiniehed. 

In carryii^ into effect the law of 1B5S, making 
appropriatioitf for various internal improyements, 
£e Departmelit has endeavored with each appro- 
priation to complete the im]yovement for wnich 
It was made, but the means have been generally 
found so insufficient as to render this unpracti- 
cable; and I recommend that these unfinished 
works, for the continuation of which there are no 
adequate means with the material and small bal-^ 
ance of money on hand, be turned over to the 
JeoU authorities of each place where construc- 
tions have been commenced, that they may be 
completed by means to be derived from tnose 
most immediately interested. 

Dredge boats have been built from appro- 
priations for each of the nofthern lakes, except 
Superior, and when appropriations for the im- 
provements on a lake are exhausted, the boat ie 
not considered transferable for operations else- 
irhere, and the Department is left without means 
lor its custody and occasional repair. Their pecu- 
liar construction rendering them of little value ibr 
mny other purpose than that for which they were 
«>nginaUy designed, it is not foiud possible to 
vtaSize by their sale mo^ than a small fraction 
of their original cost. It is recommended that 
iuithority be conferred on the Secretary df War 
to transfer these boats into any lake for the im- 
provement of which there may be available means; 
and Airther^ when no lon^r required for public 
purpose, to authorize their use by any town, cor- 
poration, or company, under such regulations 
and conditions as will secure their return to the 
United States in rood order whenever they may 
be again required. * 

The survey «f the northwestern lakes has pro- 
gressed daring the past season on a scale com- 
- mensurate wiw die appropriations for that object; 
and the value of the work, and the creditable 
manner in which it has been performed, are 
evinced by the high appreciation in which the 
charts are held by the navigators of the lakes. 
The necessity for exact knowledge of these in- 
land seas, which form an exposed part of our 
frontier, is too obvious to requir^ elucidation. 

For more detailed information on the condition 
of these several works, reference is made to the 
report of the colonel of Tepo^phical Engineers. 

A report is herewith submitted from the office 
ef this Department connected with the explora- 
tions made to ascertain the most practicable route 
for a railroad to the Pacific, to which I refer for 
a detailed account of the duties performed in that 
relation during the past year. 

My last annual report contains a brief reference 
to the principal results of the explorations and 
aorveys made during that year in connection with 
the routes near the thirty-fiflh and thirty-second 

Srallels, and between the Gila and Rio Grande. 
le report of the officer charged with these duties 
ahows the proposed railroad line between the bay 
of -San Francisco and the plain of Los Angeles to 
be an eminently practicable route. Itoccupies the 
▼alley of the oan Joa€ and Salinas rivers, crosses 
the Santa Loicia mountains near San Luis Obis- 
po, traverses the rolling country adjacent to the 
coast as far as Tree Alamos river, and thence to 
the mouth of the Gaviote creek, either passes 
along the valley of Santa Inez river and the Gk- 
viote pass, or follows the coast, turning Point 
Conception. From the mouth of Ghiviote creek 
it follows the .shore line to San Buenaventura, 
and erosses the Santa Clara plain, the Lemi pass, 
and the San Fernando plain, to Los Angeles. 

The distance from San Jos€, near the bay of 
San Francisco, to Los Angeles, by the sbA-test 
line, is three hundred and ninety-six miles. Two 
Ijipnels are proposed, each three quarters of a 
iiiile in^ength; one on the San Luis pass, through 



the Santa Lucia mountains, and the other in the 
Lemi pass. The estimated cost of this route, 
including equipment, is |20,823,750, or about 
152,600 pAr mile. 

A favorable pass, leading from the valley of the 
Salinas river to the Tulares valley, was discov- 
ered by this party, forming a good connection 
with the bay of San Francisco for the route of 
the thirty-fifth parallel. 

The results of the survey, it was formerly 
stated, have greatly improved the aspect of the 
first route surveyed between the Pimas villagjes, 
on the Gila, ana the Rio Grande, by changing 
the line, for nearly half the^stance, from barren 
ground to cultivable valleys,' and entirely avoid- 
ing a Jornada of eighty miles which occurs in that 
section. The route now follows the valleys of 
the Gila and San Pedro rivers to the mouth of 
the Arivaypa, a tributary of the San Pedro, dis- 
covered by this party; continues up that stream to 
its source ; crosses between Mount Graham and the 
Chiricahui mountains by a very favorable pass; 
proceeds in a direct course throueh the Peloncillo 
mountains, andjoins the former Tine in the vicin- 
ity of Colonel Uook's emigrant road. From this 
point to the Rio Grande, the route lies in the 
lowest line of the depression whith characterizes 
the plateau of the Sierra Madre in this latitude, 
the mean elevation of which is about 4,400 feet 
above the level of the sea, the summit being 4,600 
feet above that level. 

The maximum grade upon this route is 64.4 
feet per mile. The route for two thirds of the 
distance is represented as beinf most favorable 
for arailroad ; the remaining one tnird bein^ nearly 
equally divided between ground of a rolhng and 
mountainous character. 

The examinations of this party in reference to 
the practicability of procuring water show that 
it may be obtained at suitable distances, by com- 
mon wells and conduits supplied from permanent 
streams. In some localities artesian wells might 
probably be resorted to successfully. 

The estimated cost of the whole distance, three 
hundred and forty-five miles, is |15,300,000, or 
about (144,000 per mjle. 

This estimate, based upon a thorough reexam- 
ination of the ground and a close study of the 
subject by the officers in charge of the survey, 
coincides very nearly vrith that made by the offi- 
cer who presented the general revisory report 
upon the first ez|)lorations. » 

It is deemed proper to call special attention to 
this coincidence so strongly exhibiting the gen- 
eral reliability of those estimates, because a mi- 
nority report made at the last session of Congress 
from a committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, characterized the estimates based on the 
reconnoissances of the topographical engineers 
as unreliable, and adduced to sustain ihat dispcu:- 
aging rejection the fact, that on one of the Imes 
explored, the preliminary estimate of the officer 
in charge greatly exceeded that which he pre- 
sented after a further study of his observations 
in the field; this, too, being in disre^rd of the 
fact that the first estimate was hastily made by 
the explorer to meet a pressing demand for his 
report, and was at the time stated by him to have 
been prepared in anticipation of the future ex- 
amination of the data he had collected. In the 
remarks of the revising officer which accompanied 
the reports it was also pointed out that this esti- 
mate was probably lai^gely in excess. 

Although the two lines between the Gila and 
Rio Grande, of which' the estimated cost is so 
nearly alike, are over different roiites, the features 
of the ground, so far as they would affect the 
cost of construction of a railroad, are nearly iden- 
tical; the advantages of the new line depending 
upon other considerations already enumerated. 

Similar remarks may be applied to the esti- 
mated cost of the two routes oetween the plains 
of Los Angeles and San Francisco, thougn the 
coincidence there is not so close, the character of 
the ground being such as would cause a difference 
of expense in the road-bed foyrma^ion. In addition 
to his own results, the officer in command of this 
party has presented those of an instrumental 
survey from San Diego bay, through Warner's 
Pass, to the Colorado desert, made under the 
auspices of the San Diego and Gila Railroad 
Company. 



The engineer of this company estimates the* 
cost of a railroad on this route mm San Diego 
to Fort Yuma, distance 189.1 miles, at $7,571,500, 
onehalf of this distance being estimated at |14,615 
per mile, and the other half at $65,085 per mile. 
These estimates are much less than those con- 
tained in the reports of the officers of diis Depart- 
ment for routes passing over similar eround. 
Either standard oi cost per mile, applied to tho 
routes from Fort Yuma to San Diego, and Fort 
Yuma to San Pedro, through the San Gorgonio 
Pass, gives about the same total amount of cost 
for ead route. The line to San Diego forms the 
shortest route to tlie Pacific, the distances being 
from Fulton to San Diego 1,548 miles, and from 
Fulton to San Pedro 1,618 miles. If the final ter- 
minus of a Pacific railroad is to be San Francisco, 
the route through the San Gorgonio Pass to Saa 
Pedro is prefeiable to that to San Diego, since the 
former port is about one hundred miles the nearer 
to San Francisco. - 

The party directed to explore the country, 
between the Sacramento ana Columbia rivers, 
with a view to ascertain the practicability of con- 
necting their valleys by a railroad, examined two 
routes, one east, the other west of the Cascade 
range. 

The former accomplishes the passage of the 
western chain of the Sierra Nevada by following 
Pitt river. The route then traverses a sterile 
plateau, elevated from four to five thousand feet 
above the sea, to the head of the Des Chutes 
river. Serious obstacles to the construction of a 
railroad are encountered at the two cafions of Pitt 
river, and near Upper Klamath lake, wood and 
water are sufficiently abundant. The deep cafions 
in which the Des Chute river and its tributaries 
flow, render it impracticable for a railroad to follow 
its- valley to the Uolumbia river. A practicable, 
although difficult, pass was examined through 
the Cascade range, near Diamond Peak, by which 
the road can reach the Willamette valley; the 
route through which to the Columbia, is very 
favorable to the construction of a railroad. The 
route west of the Cascade range is through the 
Willamette, Umpqua, Rogue River, and tihasta 
valleys. It proved to be more favorable tlian 
had been anticipated, and had not the smallness 
of the party, and its inability to obtain an escort 
durioe the existence of Indian hostilities, pre- 
ventea laterial reconnoissances, it appears prob- 
able that a practicable line to Fort Reading 
would have been found traversing, for nearly the 
whole distance, a fertile and inhabited region. 

Between the Columbia river and Fort Lane, in 
Rogue River valley, the Kalapooya mountains, the 
Umpqua mountains, and the Grave Creek hills, 
are the cbief obstacles to the construction of a 
railroad. An excellent pass through the first, 
and a difficult but practicable pas^ through the 
second, were surveyed. The Grave Creek hills, 
it is thought, can be turned. 

Information respecting a pass from Rogue river 
valley to the plateau east of the Cascade mount- 
ains, makes it probable that on easy connection 
with the first route examined may be made, and 
this will be especially important snould the obsta- 
cles encountered between Fort Lane and Fort 
Reading be shown, by further examination, to be 
insurmountable. 

The pass examined through the Siskiyou 
mountains, which separate Roffue river and 
Shasta valley, was very unfavorable to the con- 
struction of a railroad. 

From Shasta valley to Fort Reading the route 
over the Scott and Trinity mountains is reported 
utterly impracticable. A fifasible location between 
these places might be obtained by following the 
Sacramento valley. 

The route east of the Cascade range may be 
considered practicable. The total distance by it 
from Benicia to Vancouver is about eight hundred 
miles, of which only three hundred and fifty 
miles are in a fertile and settled region. The con- 
struction for about two hundred and fifty miles 
would be very difficult and costly; for the remain- 
der of the distance the work would be light. 

The principal advantage of a route w^st of the 
Cascade range would consist in it^ traversing a 
fertile and inhabited country. By the line sur- 
veyed, the total distance from Benicia to Van- 
couver is six bunded and eighty miles, of which 
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ilre hundred would be easy of construction, one 
hundred difficult and costly, and eighty so difficult 
and expensive as to be consideredimpracticable. 

Additional experiments have been made during 
the past year, by the party previously engaged, 
in testing the practicability of procuring water 
by means of artesian wells upon the Llano E!sta- 
eado, and upon the table lands west of the Rio 
Grande. In the latter region the trial has not 
been prosecuted sufficiently far to admit of satis- 
Victory conclusions. The work upon the Llano, 
which had been suspended until additional tubing 
eould be procured, was resumed, and a well han 
been sunk to the depth of eight hundred and 
sixty-one feet. At tne depths of two hundred 
and forty-five and six hundred and seventy-six 
feet, seams of pure and palatable water were laid 
open; the first rising in the well twenty-five feet; 
and the second to within one hundred and ten feet 
of the surface. As no water rose above this 
point, it has not yet been practically demonstrated 
that, in this region, there are subterranean streams 
which can be made to flow upon the surface; but 
nothing has been developed to chan^ the opinion 
heretofore expressed that the experiment wiU be 
attended with success if prosecuted to the depth 
then contemplated by the Department. 

More detailed information regarding the late 
operations will be found in the report from the 
office connected with these explorations. 

The well has been left in such condition that 
the boring may be continued from the ]>oint 
where.it ceasea, should future appropriations 
admit the resumption of the work. 

The important results that may attend the 
solution of this question, not only in connection 
with the construction of a railroad, but also in 
the development of the resources which the coun- 
try may contain, have been already noticed 'in 
previous reports from this Department. 

The topographical surveys, carried on in con- 
nection with this work, have improved the loca- 
tion of that portion of the railroad route near the 
thirty-second parallel east of the Rio Grande. 

Since the lost annual report the cargo of camels, 
thirty-two in number, then referred to as being 
expected, have been landed on the coast of Texas, 
and taken into the interior of the country. Much 
time was required for their recovery from the 
eflfects of a long sea-voyage; and but little use 
has, therefore, been made of them in the trans- 
portation of supplies. On one occasion it is re- 
ported that a train, consisting of wagons and 
camels, was sent from Camp Verde to San An- 
tonio, a distance of sixty miles, over a road not 
worse than those usually found on the frontier; 
and the result, as given, is that the quantity 
brought I)ack by six camels (three thousand six 
hundred and forty-eight pK>unds) was equal to 
the loads of two wagons drawn by six mules 
each, and the time occupied by the camels was 
two days and six hours; that by the wagon four 
days and thirty minutes. 

On another occasion the capacity of the camel 
lor traveling over steep acclivities and on«muddy 
roads was tested with the most satisfactory result. 
Instead of making the 'Uetour rendered liecessary 
in the location of the road to avoid a rugged 
mountain, impracticable for wagons, the camels 
followed a trail which passed directly over it, and 
a heavy rain occurring whilst they were at the 
depot to which they had l:>een sent for supplies, 
the road was rendered so muddy that it was con- 
sidered impassable by loaded wagons. The train 
of camels were, nevertheless, u>aded with an 
average of three hundred and twenty-three pounds 
each, and returned to their encampment, a dis- 
tance of sixty miles, in two days — suffering, as 
.it is reported, no interruption or unusual fatigue 
from the mud over which they passed, nor the 
torrents of rain w^ch fell upon tnem. 

These tests fully realize the anticipations enter- 
tained of their usefulness in the transportation of 
military supplies. 

The experiment of introducing them into the 
climate of^the United States has oeen confined to 
the southern frontier of Texas. Thus far the 
result is as favorable as the most sansuine could 
have hoped. Of thirty-four animals imported 
two have died, one from accidentalinjury, and the 
other from cause unknown. When it is remem- 
bered that this is the year of their acelimaltott--*^ 



in a climate aubiect n> sudden and violent changes, 
and to the use oy them of herbage very different 
from that of the countries from which they were 
imported— there is every reason to belilve that as 
little difficulty will be encountered in the acclima- 
tion of the camel as that of die horse or the ox. 

The very intelligent officer who was sent abroad 
to procure them, &nd who has remcuned in chaige 
of them, expresses entire confidence both of their 
great value for purposes of transportation, and of 
their adaptation to the climate of a huge part of the 
United States. 

When we i*emember that the camel was among 
the first beflisis domeXicated by man, it furnishes 
ground for no little Surprise that we should have 
remained down to the present day so little in- 
formed of its habitudes and physiology. The 
information which has been acquired in the prog- 
ress of this experiment is of a highly interest- 
ing character, and must serve to dispel most of 
those apprehensions which were entertained when 
it was first proposed to introduce camels into the 
United Stntes for military nurposes. By the 
kindness of the Secretary of the Navy, I have 
been again permitted to freight a storesnip on its 
return voyage from the Mediterranean with 
another cargo ot these animals, to be purchased 
from the unexpended balanoe of the appropria- 
tion. Lieutenant D. D. Porter, of the Navy, 
commanding, Mras charged with the duty of pro* 
curing them; and it iscxpected that another ship- 
ment of about forty in number will be landed 
during the present winter on the coast of Texas, 
and sent up to the encampment where those for- 
merly obtained are now located, when we shall 
have for practical test about seventy animals. 

The construction of the Capitol extension has 
advanced as rapidly as the supply of marble 
would permit. The building is roofed in,' the 
ceilings of the Representatives and of the Senate 
Chamber are completed, and the interior finish is 
begun. 

Several committee rooms hare been finished, 
and others, though not yet painted , have been tem- 
porarily occupied by committees, in consequence 
of the deficiency of room in the old bunding. 
The decoration of these rooms was thus deferred, 
to be resumed during the recess of Congress. 

The vast quantity of marble for the porticoes, 
in which there are a hundred columns, wiH 
require at least two seasons for its delivery; but 
the occu]Hition of the building need not be de- 
layed until the completion of these porticoes. As 
soon as the main body of U^e wings is completed, 
which, including the ventilating and heating 
apparatus, it is expected will be accomplished 
during the next summer, the building may be 
occupied. 

In my last ann.ual report, and in communica- 
tions smce-made in answer to resolutions of 
Congress, it was announced that specimens of 
painting and decoration, of encaustic tile floor- 
ing, of cast iron window and door casings, had 
been prepared for the inspection of Con^ss, and 
that other improvements on the original plan 
were contemplated. * 

It was then stated, that if this higher style of 
finish was adopted, the cost sf the building must 
be proportionally increased. And as the original 
plan and estimate was for the lower style of finish 
found in the main building, it was deemed proper 
to submit to Congress for decision the question 
of changing the style to the higher standard of 
the present state of architectural skill; and it was 
suggested that in)provemeht%might be introduced 
to a greater or less extent, as Con^ss might 
provide. Awaitii^ the decision of this question, 
no further approprmdon for the Capitol extension 
was presented m the annual estimates of this 
Department. During the session, and with the 
understanding that it was the wiU of Conmss 
that the higher style of finish should be introduced 
into the whole building, an estimate for the current 
year's expenditure vms transmitted to Congress, 
and an appropriation was made in accoraance 
with it. I have t^s year caused estimates to be 
made on the hypothesis that the building is to be 
completed, both as to material and workmanship, 
so as to conform throughout to those parts which 
have already been constructed; ana it appears 
that the additional sum, which will ^us be 
lequired, is two miUioDf one hundred thousand 



dolhirfr, of which a portion is asked in the annud 
estimate for the next fiscal year.* 

The work upon the new dome, suspended 
during the sf ssion of Congress, has been resumed. 

The machinery for the removal of the masonry 
of the old dome and construction of the new has 
been erected, and the old dome has been com- 
pletely demolished. 

Great care is necessary in forming upon ther 
old walls the foundations to support the iron workf 
and the means adopted and aescribed in the re- 
port of the officer in charge seem well adapted to 
insure success. 

The design which was originally adopted hj 
Congress appears to have been iaadvance of a 
study of its details and an estimab of its coat. 
Inquiries by committees of the House of Repre* 
sentatives, and to which the Department replied, 
indicated a probable change in the plan of the 
dome; and under these circumstances it has been 
deemed advisable to await further action. There- 
fore no estimate is presented by this Department 
for the continuation of that structure, as the 
amount that will be required must depend upon 
the plan to be executed. 

The continuation of the General Post Office 
building has been urged as rapidly as the supply 
of materials allowed. A large part of the cellars 
and basement story is constructed, and much 
marble has been worked, and is ready to be met 
in the upper stories as soon as the granite to 
complete the basement is received. 

Tne workmanship of the Post Office and Cap- 
itol extensions is such as to tefleot credit upon 
the mechanics of our country. 

These buildings promise to be enduring mon- 
mnents of the present state of the arts in the 
united States. 

The work upon the Washington aqueduct was 
susperffled in July for the want of means; mA 
the appropriation made in August did not, on 
account or the season, then allow of, if indeed it 
wae intended for, a resumption of operations. 

The terms of that appropriation, as construed 
by the Department, limited its application to the 
payment of existing liabilities and the preserva- 
tion of the work. The doubt thus suggested aS 
to the future policy of Con^ss in reference to 
the further prosecution of the work has prevented 
me from submitting an estimate for that purpose. 

Every interruption in the progress of construe^ 
tion must increase its final cost, imd be attended by 
loss, both to the Gk>vernmentand the contractors. 
Therefore, should it be decided to complete the 
aqueduct, it is believed that true economy would 
be promoted by granting sufficient means to un- 
dertake the whole work at the same time. For 
further informayon in relation to the Capitol and 
Post Office extensions, and the construction of 
' the aqueduct, I refer to the r^^ort of the ofilcer 
who has charge of, and has so ably and satisfiie- 
torily conducted them. 

Attention is invited to the necessity fbr further 
legislation to improve the condition and render 
more perfect the instruction of the militia force 
of the United States. This subieet has dlaimed 
the attention of many of your ifiustrious prede- 
cessors, and has been in the most urgent terms 
presented to the consideration of Congress at 
various times, beginning with the first year in ths 
existence of our constitutional Union; but littis 
has been done for the practical advancement of an 
object which, in the language of President Wash- 
ington, ** is abundantly urged by its own impor- 
tance." It is rather to be feared, judging by the 
irregular and very defective returns received at 
tiiis Department, that the militia system is falling 
into disuse. This would seem to indicate a defect 
in the oiganization, and a necessity for further 
action bj Congress; that body, in the language 
of President Jefi^rson, when speaking of the 
state of the militia in 1B08, ** alone having the 
power to produce a uniform state of preparation 
in this great organ of defense. " ^ 

During the past year, books of tactical instrao- 
tion and of expenments in the firing of small 
arms at the long ranges attained by modem im- 
provements have been issued to the States for the 
use Of the militia. A new addition of the Army 
regulations, which will soon be published^ it is 
designed to distribute in like manner; and it^ 
rooommsadsd that proyinon be nyide wUob vul 
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•Dable the Department to supply such text books 
as will ^ve to the militia th<$ means of acquiring 
the necessary information in respect to the various 
duties of troops in the field, all of which is requi- 
site that Congress may AiHy provide for the use 
ef the militia, ** to execute the laws of the Union, 
suppress insurrection, and repel invasion," as 
empowered by the Constitution. To use the lan- 
guage of President Jefferson, in his last annual 
messa^, " the extraordinary character of th6 
times m which we live" impresses with more 
than usual force the necessity for a thorough or- 
ganization of the militia, described by President 
Wa^ngton ** as the natural defense m( the coun- 
try, the most effectual as well as economical 
preservative bf peace." The use of the Army 
and Navy for the preservation of domestic order 
is for many reasons objectionable, and should only 
be resorted to when the peculiar necessities or 
the case shall justify it. Should the civil author^ 
ities, aided by a p6ssc, at any time be insufficient 
to enforce obedience to the laws, the nature of 
our institutions seem to indicate as the next step 
the employment of the militia. The authority 
conferred to employ the Army and Navy was not 
granted in the first instance, but, after a lapse of 
years, was added to that for the employment of 
the militia, and would seem to be the remedy for 
•uch extraordinary cases as Justify a resort'to the 
additional means granted ; but the occurrence of 
■uch cases must, in no small degree, depend upon 
the perfection of the organization- and discipline 
of the militia. 

Since m^ last annual report the unhappy con- 
dition of affairs in the Territory of Kansas 
diverted the troops stationed there fVom the cam- 
paign in which it was designed to employ them 
against the Cheyennes Indians, and devolved 
upon them the delicate and most un^raci(^ task 
of intervening to suppress insurrectionar^nove- 
ments by citizens of the United Siittes against 
the organized government of the Territory. To 
maintain the supremacy of law, and to sustain 
the regularly-constitutea authorities of the (Gov- 
ernment, they were compelled to take the field 
•gaifist Uiose whom it is their habit to regard not 
only with feelings of kindness, but with protect- 
ive care. Energy, tempered with forbearance 
and firmness, directed by more than ordinary 
Judgment, has enabled them to check civil strife, 
and to restore order and tranquillity without shed- 
ding 01W drop of blood. 

In aid of the civil authorities they have arrested 
Tiolators of the peace, have expelled lawless 
bands from the Teq^ttory, and, vigilantly guard- 
ing its borders, have met and disarmed bodies of 
men organized, armed, equipped, and advancing 
for a^ressive invasion, whilst the actual use of 
their own weapons had been reserved for the 
eommon enemies of the United States. 

I concur in the high commendation which the 
commanding general of the department of the 
West bestows on Lieutenant Colonel Cooke, 
commanding in the field, and to the officers and 
Men who have thus satisfactorily performed the 
4isB«rreeable duty which was inaposed upon them; 
and 1 am sure they could receive no more mte- 
fol reward than an exemption from the future 
performance of such duty, and the assurance that 
their labors have contriimted to the tranquillity 
and prosperity of the country in which they are 
•Cationed. Upon notice from the executive of 
the Territory that peace has been restored, the 
troops haVe been withdrawn from the field, and 
returned to winter quarters. 

I have the honor to be, very reepeetfUily, your 
obedient-segrant, 

JEPP'N DAVIS, Steretary qf War. 
To the Presidbvt of the United States. 



■«port of tlie ■eerfitaiy of tlie Vary* 

Navt Dbpartmswt, Duemberl, 1856. 
Sia: I have the honor to submit the annual 
leport from this Department, showing the duties 
performed by the several squadrons, the present 
condition of the service, with recommenwions 
of iUrther legislation. 

The:neweteam fVigste Wabash, Captain Fred- 



erick Engle, the fla^-ship, the sloops of war Sara- 
toga, Commander E. G. Tilton, and Cyane, Com- 
mander R. G. Robb,^ form the home squadron, 
which is still under the command of Commodore 
Hiram Paulding. To this force the steamer Ful- 
ton will again he added so soon as repaired suffi- 
ciently for service. The frigate Potomac, recently 
the flag-ship of this squadron, has, since my last 
report, been put out of commissi<{b, and her crew 
and most of her officera transferred to the Wa- 
bash. 

This ship, with Commodore Paulding on 
board, having visited San Juan del Norte, for 
which place she sailed from New York on the 
28th of November, 1855, for the purposes men- 
tioned in the last report, arrived at Havana on 
the 20th January, in company with the Fulton, 
which had also been dispatched to San Juan. 
On the 22d of March they were joined by the 
Saratoga and Cyane, which had been on a cruise 
among the Windward Islands. The squadron, 
after making a short cmise, separated; the flag- 
ship in company with the oaralDga running 
down to windward as far as St. Thomas, whence 
the Potomao sailed to Key West, and the Saratoga 
to San Juan, and thence to Aspinwall, where she 
arrived July 23, and has been stationed for the 
purpose of protecting our interests in that region. 
She will soon be relieved by the Cyane, which 
sailed from Boston on the 5th of November. 
This latter vessel, after separating from the 
squadron at Havana, and malcing a cruise in the 
Grulf of Mexico, arrived at Boston on the 9th of 
August, to which port she returned on the 17th 
October, ader having been to the eastward us fhr 
as St. John 's, Newfoundland. The Fulton having 
visited Belize and the Bay of Islands, looking 
in at Key West, proceeded to Washington, and 
arriving there on tne 30th of June, was tempora- 
rily put out of commission. 

ft naving been represented that American cit- 
izens were arrested by a foreign naval force in 
their progress across the Isthmus, at Sem Juan 
del Norte, ordera were issued to Commodore 
Paulding, on the 13th of May, to proceed to that 
port immediately. With a view to dispatch, the 
Commodore's flag was transferred to the steam 
frigate Susquehanna, Captain J. R. Sands, then 
fitted out for the Mediterranean. The delicate 
and important investigation was prosecuted at 
San Juan by Commodore Paulding, with com- 
mendable zeal and prudence. The arcumstances 
which gave rise to temporary misapprehension 
were satisfactorily explained, and Commodore 
Pauldlnff returned to the Potomac, at Key West, 
after loMcing in at Aspinwall. The Susquehanna 
proceeded thence to tne Mediterranean. 

The Wabash left Philadelphia on a trial trip 
on the 8th of September, for New York, whence, 
having taken onboard her supplies, she proceeded 
to Portsmouth, New Hampsnire. At this place 
she received on board the Ptesident of the United 
States, and conveyed him to Annapolis, Mary- 
land. She sailed fVom New York on the 28th of 
November for Aspinwall. 

The Brazil sduadron, Conmjodore French Por» 
rest, consists ot the flag-ship, the frigate St. Law- 
rencej Captain J. B. Hull, now on ner way out, 
and the sloop of war Gkrmantown, Commander 
William F. Lynch, for whose return to the Uni- 
ted States orders were sent on the 31st of October. 
It ie designed that the sloop of war Falmouth 
shall join the squadron in a few weeks. The 
frigate Savannah, Commodore Samuel Mercer, 
late the flagr-ship, for whose return ordera were 
sent out on tne 10th of July, arrived at New York 
on the 27th of November. The briff Bainbridge, 
which, till lately formed a part of this squadron, 
returned to Norfolk, Virginia, on the 11th of Sep- 
tember, under the command of Lieutenant C. F. 
M. Spotswood. The store-ship Relief, Lieuten- 
ant Commanding J. W. Cooke, returned to New 
York on the 12th of July, and sailed again for the 
station on the 0th of September, with stores for 
the squadron. Nothine of material interest has 
occurred on the Brazil station during the past 
year, although the vessels have been actively 
cruising. 

Commander T. J. Page, having completed the 
survey of the river La Plata and its different 
affluents, returned with the United States steamer 
Water Witch, to the United States, entering the 



port of Washington en the 8th of May last. 
The very interesting accompanying synoptical 
report of Commander Page gives fullinrormation 
of the course of the surveys, the charts of which 
are now being* prepared for publication. 

The Mediterranean sauaaron, Commodore S. 
L. Breese, consists of the flag-ship, the frigate 
Congresf, Commander Thomas T. Craven; the 
sloop or war Constellation, Captain Charics H. 
Bell; the steam frigate Susquehanna, Captain J. 
R. iSands. This last vessel joined the squadron 
in July. The steam frigate Saranac, Captain J. 
C. Long, which had been on the station nearly 
three yeara, returned to the United States on the 
S6th of June, arriving at Philadelphia. The store- 
ship Supply, Lieutenant Commanding David D. 
Porter, is in the Mediterranean, still engaged in 
special service under the War Department. Th^ 
vessels of this squadron have shown the flag at 
many ports in the Mediterranean where Amer- 
ican commerce makes its appearance. 

The African squadron. Commodore Thomas 
Crabbe, is composed of the flae-ship, the sloop 
of war Jamestown, Comnmnder James H. Ward; 
the sloop of war St. Louis, Commander John W. 
Livingston; and the brig Dolphin, Commander 
Edward R. Thomson. The sloop of war Dale, 
Commander William McBlair, returned from this 
station January 11, entering Norfolk, Virffinia. 
The reports from this squadron are favorable as 
to its health and activity. 

The East India squadron, Commodore James 
Armstrong, is composed of the flaf-ship, the 
steam frigate San Jacinto, Commander Henry 
H. Bell; the sloops of war Levant, Commander 
William Smith, and Portsmouth, Commander 

A. H. Foote. This latter vessel left iN^orfolk 
May 3, and arrived at Hong Kong on the 29th of 
August. The steam frigate Powhatai\, Captain 
W. J. McCluney, arrived at Norfolk from this 
station on the 13th of February; the sloop of war 
Macedonian, Captain John Pope, (the nag-ship 
of the late lamented Commodore Abbot,) at Bos- 
ton on the 7th of August; and the sloop of war 
Vandalia, Commander T. R. Rootes, at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, on th^ 30th September, 
and were all put out of commission. 

The San Jacinto, on her passage to Hong 
Kon^, put in at Palo Penang, for the purpose of 
receiving on board Townsend Harris, Esq., con- 
sul general to Japan, and c6nveying him to 
Bankok«Siam, with which Government he was 
charged with special business by the State De- 
partment. After hftving completed this, the San 
Jacinto proceeded to Hong Kong, and, at last 
advices, was about starting for Simoda, Japan, 
for the purpose of aflbrding a passage to Air. 
Harris to that place. She will then proceed to 
Shanghae, to join the Levant, which has been 
sent trflMre from Hong Kong with our Commis- 
sioner to China, (Dr. Peter Parker,) who was 
desirous of visiting the intermediate ports at the 
North. 

The Pacific squadron, Commodore WilKam 
Mervine, consists of the flag-ship, the frigate 
Independence, Commander Henry K. HoflT; the 
sloops of war John Adams, Commander Edward 

B. tioutwell; St. Mary's, Commander T. Bailey; 
Decatur, Lieutenant Commanding Edward Mia- 
dleton; and the steamer Massachusetts, Com- 
mander Samuel Swartwout. 

The Independence left San Francisco in the 
middle of January, and proceeded on a cruise to 
the southward, via the Sandwich Islands, for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether gimno was to be 
found on an island, tne location of which had 
been confidentially communicated by a company 
of gentlemen, and one or two eld ana experienced 
sea captains, who pereonally gave assurance that 
it abounded in guano. She arrived'at the desig- 
nated point on the 11th of Mareh. Commodore 
Meryine reports that, owing to heavy breakers, 
all his efforts to land were bcffled. This is deeply 
to be r^retted; for, although he states that as 
seen from the ship, the island was mantled over 
with a luxuriant vegetation, and expresses an 
opinion adverse to the sanguine hopes and ex- 
pectations of the agricultural community, still 
there seems to exist an unsatisfied state of the 
public mind, because of the absence of actual 
personal examination.. It is possible that the 
difficulty of efiecttng a landing may not exist at 
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all seasons of the year. Jt is therefore recom- 
mended that another smaller national vessel — a 
steamer — be sent to visit the island at a different 
season of the year, so soon as the state of affairs 
at Panama ana on the coast of Washington and 
Oregon will permit such a vessel to be spared. 
Arriving at Valparaiso on the 20th of June, the 
Independence proceeded tp Panama, where she 
is for. the present stationed. * 

The St. Mary's, having cruised among the 
Marquesas, Society, Navigators*, and Feejee 
Islands, arrived at Panama earlj in May, where 
she has remained since that time, Commander 
Bailey having, on several occasions, had it in his 
power to be of g^reat assistance to our commerce 
and citizens during political excitements at that 
place. 

, I have deemed it my duty to retain the Inde- 
pendence and St. Mary's at Panama, and a sloop 
of war at Aspinwall, to afford protection to the 
persons and pro()erty of the tnousands of our 
countrymen crossing the Isthmus from the vio- 
lence of an ungoverned population. I am assured 
that their presence alone has prevented a repeti- 
tion of the horrible tragedy of the 15th of April 
last. 

The John Adams, after an active cruise, re- 
turned in the latter part of May to San Francisco, 
where she remained for some time, her presence 
being esteemed convenient for the public interest. 

The Decatur and Massachusetts have been 
actively eniployed in suppressing Indian disturb- 
ances in "Washington Territory, and with the aid 
of the coast survey steamer Active, Commander 
J. Allen, were. of great service in those troubles, 
so disastrous to the enterprising pioneers in that 
distant and very sparsely-setJed region. The 
United States steamer John Hancock was also 
temporarily employed in this service, under the 
command of Lieutenant David McDougal. 

It is my opinion that the interests of our coun- 
try would be promoted, and could be much better 
protected, by having two Pacific squadrons instead 
of one, as at present; and I recommend that, as 
soon as a sufficient number of vessels can be 
assembled in that ocean, this additional squad- 
ron be established. Our commerce there has in- 
creased rapidly, and is now very large. The 
States of Central America are growinjg daily in 
importance. Their peculiar position is causing 
them to attract the attention of the world. The 
trade on the expensive coast of South America is 
very considerable. The islands scattered in that 
sea are full of interest, and then there are Cali- 
fornia, Washington, and Oregon. The least 
reflecting mind will appreciate at once the value 
of this suggestion, which, I trust, will, ere long, 
be consummated, as the navy-yard at Mare 
Island, California, will soon assume its position 
among the most useful and complete yarjs in the 
country. The chief difficulty of keeping perma- 
nently a large number of vessels in- the Pacific 
will originate in the impossibility, for some few 
years, of procuring seamen on that coast. I 
nave recently, however, transported a fVill crew 
to Aspinwall in the steam frigate Wabash, and 
have made a contract, very reasonable in its 
terms, for their passage across the Isthmus, and 
for the return or the relieved crew. If this ex- 
periment is found to work well, it will facilitate 
the proposed plan very much, and contribute 
largely to the ability of the Government to pro- 
tect our Pacific possessions. 

I have recently directed that search be thor- 
oughly made in our forests on that coast, with a 
view to ascertain its ability to supply ship tim- 
ber. 

The expedition .for the survey and reconnois- 
sance of Behring's Straits, the North Pacific 
ocean, and China% seas, having completed its 
work, Commander John Rodgers,who had charge 
of it, returned with the Vincennee to New York, 
July .13. The Fenimore Cooper was turned over 
to the navy-yard at Mare Island. 

PEEP-8EA SOUNDINGS, SCTBMARINE TELBOItAPH, ETC. 

In addition to the duties performed by the 
vessels of the several squadrons, as above a^t 
forth, there are others executed, or in progress 
of execution, possessing sufficient interest to be 
worthy of a place in thisj-eport. 

The indefatigable superintendent of the *Naval 



Observatory, not content with aiding commerce 
and the untaught mariner by pointing out the 
safest and shortest tracks on the ocean where 
friendly winds and currents may be found, nor 
yet with the contributions to the intelligence of 
the country resulting from observing ^hc stars of 
the heavens, haSf for some time past, thought it 
not visionary to urge upon the public attention a 
new study, oenmninated by Baron Humboldt the 
"Physical Geography of^the Sea." He had, 
also, oeen so bold as to insist that, whenever a 
survey could be made of the bottom of the ocean 
between Newfoundland and Ireland, it would be 
ascertained that such were the moderate depths, 
such the penecl repose there, and absence of 
abrading or dlstufbing currents, that telegraphic 
wires could be laid aa safely and successAilly as 
upon land. 

Lieutenant Brooke^ of the Navy, had invented 
a most in^nious yet simple contrivance, in con • 
nection with the snot usea, by which the moment 
it touched the bed of tlie ocean it became de- 
taobed,and citrefully took up specimens of what- 
ever it came in contact with, and brought them 
up safely to the operator. Many of our enter- 
prising countrymen, very naturally desirous of 
seeing accomplished so grand an undertaking, 
were cmxious that all doubts of practicability 
should, if poseiblcr be removed by actual observ- 
ation and examination. 

There was an act passed in 1849 giving au- 
thority to the Secretary of the Navy to use 
national vessels for ** testing new routes and per- 
fbcting the discoveries made oy Lieutenant Maury 
in the course of his investigations of the winds 
and currents^of the ocean. " I confess I felt some 
pride in having the science and naval genius of 
our own country to continue foremost in these 
great ocean surveys, and in illustrating the prac- 
ticability of fto grand a conception as harnessing 
the lightning, and making it obedient beneath the 

Srofound depths of the great sea which Provi- 
ence has placed between the Old and New 
World. There was no difficulty in finding a 
competent officer. Lieutenant Berryman , of large 
experience and established reputation in deep- 
sea sounding, full of that enterprising spirit so 
characteristic of American officers, was not only 
ready, but earnestly solicitous and eager to be 
permitted to execute the task, assuring the De- 
partment that, with a few officers and a very 
small crewyhe could accomplish it in a few weeks, 
without inconvenience to the service. The small 
steamer Arctic was lying idle at the Brooklyn 
navy-yard, and pronounced suitable. The oraer 
was issiipd; and Lieutenant Berryman, accom- 
panied by Lieutenant Strain, Passed Midshipmen 
Mitchell and Thomas, Midshipman Barnes, and 
a few men, left New York on the 18th of July, 
crossed the ocean, and returned on the 14th of 
October, brining with him abundant supplies of 
curious and interesting specimens from the bed 
of the ocean, and at the same time beautiful charts 
mapping out its various depths at distances of 
thirty, forty, sixty, and one hundred miles. In 
order to make his soundings approximate accu- 
racy as nearly as possible. Lieutenant Berryman 
returned in the same latitude and reSxaAined 
points where he had doubts. The length of the 
route sur\''eyed is about one thousand six hundred 
miles; the greatest depth found was two thousand 
and seventy fathoms, (about two and a half 
miles,) the average, however, being muck less. 
These charts and specimens have been turned 
over to the Naval Observatory. The Superintend- 
ent has already caused the specimens to be ana- 
lyzed; and in the hands of a learned professor, 
whose report is before me, they arc made to tell 
much of the character and mysteries of that 
ocean-covered region . He thinks the appearance 
of the minerals ** indicates that they nave been 
quietly deposited from ffentle currents, and not 
subsequently disturbed. 

It is affirmed now, that the developments of the 
survey corroborate the suggestions of scientific 
investigators, and establish the practicability of 
laying^ wires successfully on the oed of the sea. 

I will leave it to others, sir, to lifl the vail of 
the future, and to picture to the mind of the 
curious and speculative the influence to be exerted 
by such an event upon commerce and trade, upon 
peace and war, ana the relationship of nations. 



These deep-sea soundings — this study of the 
winds and currents and temperature of the ocean 
— these gradual approaches to greater familiarity 
witli : l>e wonders of the great deep — are pregnant 
witii incalculable usefumess to those who con- 
duct mighiy navies, as well as all who *'go down 
to the sea in ships.*' 

Thus, sir, the Navy, although small, is con- 
tributing its share to tne defense and the reputa- 
tion of the country. Our flag visits the most 
remote, as well as the most frequented, porta* 
The reports from commanding officers show num- 
berless unpublished cases of relief to our coun- 
trymen, oppressed in islands and ports, whose 
Govemmenta have no rank among nations, and 
are irresponsible. 

A considerable number of officers are engaged 
in useful hydrographical duty in connection with 
the coast survey; others are preparing charts of 
the North Pacific and Behring^ Straits; while 
others are soon to present us with the results 
of explorations of rivers and harbors of South 
America. 

ORDNANCE AND GUNNERY — PRACTICE-SHIP. 

I know of no part of the service nvore entitled 
to the liberal patronage of the Government than 
ordnance and practicalgunnery. If the Navy be, 
indeed, the '* right arm of defense,'' as is so often 
repeated, it may with great force be added that 
her guns and ordnance appliances are the main 
sinews and arteries, the neglect of which would 
soon render it feeble and palsied. Our national 
ship may attract admiration for the strength and 
beauty of her model, and the graceful ease with 
which she glides on the water; her men may be 
patterns of discipline, and her officers the bravest 
and best; yet all this will avail naught in 'the 
dread hour of battle if either her guns refuse to be 
faithf^biessengers, or are managed by those who 
are untaught in practical gunnery. Americans 
are adepts in the use of the rifle and the musket 
from their boyhood, and when thrown into the 
field, no matter how suddenly, they are skill Ail, 
and their aim is as fatal as that of the trained 
soldier. Of course, the case is very different in 
regard to the management of a cannon, weighing 
thousands of pounds, upon > a disturbed sea. In 
the British service tliey nave their gunnery prac- 
tice-ship, where officers and men are trained to 
the use of cannon as thoroughly and as rj^ularly 
as the soldier is drilled in tne Army. Wt have 
thus far relied upon practicing at sea, and select- 
ing from the crew for captains of guns those who 
may, from experience, be found oest fitted. It 
is amazing, indeed, that, notwithstanding the 
importance of disseminating through the service 
a thorough knowledge of gunnery, no system for 
that purpose has ever been adopted. It is true 
that the orders of the Department of early date 
requiring practice at sea are now much respected 
by the officers, and executed with imusualidelity; 
and Captain Ingrabam, the chief of the Ordnance 
Bureau, stated that ** tbe^reports from command- 
ers of squadrons and single ships continue to 
show great attention on the part of the officers to 
the general preparation for battle, and to the in- 
struction of the men in practical gunnery, and 
afiFord evidence that the armaments and ordnance 
equipments of our vessels are efficient and satis- 
factory;" stiU, I believe it is conceded by alloflEL- 
cers tnat some system is needed to improve this 
part of the service. Surely, no man-of-war should 
go to sea without a certainty of having a supply 
of seamen qualified by training for being captains 
of guns; and, in my opinion, a vast improvement 
would follow if none went to sea without an offi- 
cer designated especially as the ordnance officer 
of the snip. 

An effort is now being made to initiate a sys- 
tem as far as it can be done in the absence of 
legislation. The Plymouth sloop-of-war is now 
at the Washington navy-yard, placed under the 
command of Commander Dahlgren, and is being 
fitted out'thorou^hly for the purpoq^ of a ** gun- 
nery practice-ship.^' A few officers at present, 
and a number of select seamen, will be assigned 
to her, and she will bear an experimental arma- 
ment of heavy and light guns. Under proper 
regulations and training, the hope is confidently 
indulged that this practice-ship will annually turn 
off" ■eoxnen thoroughly trained to the manage- 
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ment of heayy ordnance in storm and in calro, 
and that our men-of-war may be supplied with 
officers and men familiarized with all the appli- 
ances of these great engines of destruction. I 
commend this subject to special consideration 
and encouragement, and have no doubt that» 
wh«n enlarged and aided by the suggestions of 
experience, this gunnery praictice-ship will prove 
an invaluable acquisition to the service. 

The recent changes in the armament of our 
Teasels call for a somewhat detailed statement 
iVom the Department on that subjecC In many 
of those mpst remarkable conflicts in which the 
American Navy won its proudest trophies, it is 
well settled. that the superiority of the caliber of 
our guns contributed very mucn to the successful 
overpowering of the formidable adversary. 

In consideration of the comparative strength 
of our naval force, it becomes vastly important 
that we should call into exercise tne inventive 
and suggestive genius of our countrymen; and 
atrive not merely to keep pace with, but, if pos- 
sible, in advance of others in the character of our 
engines of destruction in war. In this matter 
the Ordnance Bureau has not been idle. The 
progress in improving, modifying, and enlarging 
the guns of the service has been cautious and 
gradual, yet steady and impressive. 

The experimental establishment at the Wash- 
ington navy-yard has been for many jears an 
admirable adjunct to the bureau. Having at its 
head an ofiiccr of a fai^h order of intellect and 
indefatigable energy, aided by a small corps of 
assistants, the Department has found it a shield 
of protection against the introduction of the nov- 
elties of visionary inventors. No innovation has 
been recommended until subjected to the severest 
tests ; yet progress, and an eagerness to be in 
the for^omm of improvement, have been man- 
ifest. The recent adoption on the new ^pgates 
of the nine, ten, and eleven-inch shell guns to 
the exclusion of shot, was by no means inconsid- 
erately or hastily made. 

It was suggested by Commdnder Dahlgren, in 
1650, that he could ** exercise a greater amount 
of ordnance power xDith a given weight of metat, 
and with more safety to those who managed the 
^n, than any other piece then known of Hkt 

Goromodore Warrington, then at the head of 
the Bureau of Ordnance, ordered the guns pro- 
posed . The proving and testing continued during 
the years 1852, 18^, and 1854. The points of 
endurance and accuracy were specially examined • 
The 6nt sun stood nve hundred rounds with 
flfheH, and nve hundred shot, without bursting; 
and subsequently other guns were proved to the 
extreme, and endured one Ibousana six hundred 
and one thousand seven hundred rounds without 
bursting. Shells have beiJn adopted, because 
they are deemed preferable, not because of any 
apprehension that shot cannot be used in these 
rais with perfect security, that point being set- 
tied by actual experiment. This fact is said to 
be attributable to the circumstance of there bein^ 
thrown into the breech a very considerable addi- 
tional weight of metal. If, therefore, it is at any 
time contemplated to attack the solid masonry 
of fortifications, several feet in .thickness, solid 
shot can be used, although recent developments 
in the late European wars will hardly encourage 
such assaults to be often undertaken . It is prob- 
ably true, as alleged, that as solid shot are driven 
by a larger charge of powder, their power is 
thereby proportionally greater; and that on strik- 
ing a ship they may pass entirely through her, 
thus exposing her to the consequences of two 
aerious breaches. These openings made by solid 
shot, however, are often easily repaired, even 
during an action; but if«a vessel is struck and 
penetrated by one of these monster shells, which 
carries within itself the elements of explosion, 
one can hardly conceive of the crashing of tim- 
bers and the havoc and destruction which must 
inevitably ensue. And thus the work of one 
shell would be more fatal and disastrous than that 
of many shof^ • 

In addition to this heavy armament, our national 
vessels have, for a few years past, been supplied 
with boat guns — brass'picces, twelve and twenty- 
four- pounders. They are truly formidable, and, 
under the management of trained men, are often 



discharged ten times in a minute. They are so 
constructed as to be easily placed in small boats, 
which can thus enable an approach to the enemy 
at points inaccessible to tne larj^ vessel, and 
when landed can be managed vath facility and 
fatal effect. The reports of their great service 
recently in China very forcibly illustrate their 
great advantage as a portion of a ship's arma- 
ment. 

But I forbear to pursue this subject; leaving 
it in the hands of able ordnance officers. The 
cautious and sound judgment of the late Commo- 
dore Morris approved the new ordnance. The six 
new frigates presented at once the question of sup- 
plying them with guns after the usual old model, 
or in accordance with the suggestions of our able 
ordnance officer, tested by years of much con- 
sideration. After investigation,^ unhesitatingly 
sustained the recommendation to fit out the new 
frigates with their present formidable battery. 
It IS true the guns are very heavy; b«t experience 
and practice, and the aid of labQr-saving inven- 
tions daily made, will render them as manageable 
as thirty-two-pounders were twenty years ago. 

THE NBW FEIGATBt — PROPOSED ADDITIONAL 

tLOOPt. 

*In my last annual report I informed you that 
three of the steam frigates ordered by Congress 
were afloat. It now affords me pleasure to state 
that they are all afloat. The machinery for each 
will be complete and ready for trial in a few days. 
The Merrimac and Wabash are now in commis- 
sion. Thus far the most saneuine expectations 
of the Department have been fully realized. 

The performance of the Merrimac has im- 
pressed favorably the severest architectural 
critics. The machinery and boilers have exhib- 
ited remarkable evidence of power. The mate- 
rial and workmanship were superintended and 
approved by the engineers of the Government, 
although built of necessity in private establish- 
ments. The speed is greater than usual in aux- 
iliary steamets, in which ^team is by no means 
the chief motive power; but the great desidera- 
tum is attained or preserving unimpaired all the 
essential elements and capacity of the sailing 
vessel. 

Five of these frigates were modeled by the 
Chief of the Bureau of Construction, dx., and 
will each carry a bcUtery of eight-inch guns on 
the spar deck, nine-inch on the gun-deck, with a 
ten-inch pivot gun, bow and stern. The Niag- 
ara, built in New York, was modeled and com- 
pleted in the navy-yard by the late Qeoi]go 
Steers, whose genius and great capacity for ship- 
'^ building were so highly recommended that ne 
was appointed a temporary naval constructor for 
<that purpose. She will carry the novel arma- 
ment of twelve eleven-inch guns, each throwing 
a shell of one hundred and thirty-five pounds. 

The introduction of these magnificent vessels 
constitutes an era in the history of the United 
States Navy; and while they may well stimulate 
the energy and valor of its officers, they will also 
excite emotions of a just national pride in the 
bosom of every American beholder. 

I know of no reason for withdrawing the rec- 
ommendation heretofore made to build additional 
sloops of war, capable, from their small draught 
of water, of entering such ports as New Orleans, 
Savannah, and Charleston^ as well as New York 
and Boston. A formidable battery of from fifteen 
to twenty ^ns woi\ld render them very effective. 
They sould annoy the enemy at sea, and pene- 
trate and defend our harbors aloii^ the coast 
inaccessible to the larger class of heavier draught. 

The arguments and considerations for a steady 
and gradual enlargement of our Navy have lost 
none of their force. Our extended coast, our 
multiplied commerce, the maintenance of our 
rank among the great Powers of the earth, all 
speak loudly in favor of this policy. But I for- 
bear the repetition of the views so often some- 
what elaborately presented heretofore. I think 
it proper to remark, however, that even the ^pas- 
sage of the bill for the construction of ten sloops 
of war will be but little, very little, actual increase, 
as many old vessels are now necessarily to be laid up 
as unworthy qf repair. 

In addition to the establishment for building 
I and repairing machinery and boilers at the Wash- 



ington navy-yard, the Department is persuaded 
that during the next year those in process of 
construction at Norfolk and Brooklyn will be 
finished. The difficulty of making a safe founda- 
tion will somewhat delay the foundery at Boston. 
When these are completed, the Government can 
repair and build its own machinery for national 
vessels. I take pleasure in stating that the boilers 
and entire macninery for the Minnesota, were 
built at the Washington navy-yard, and have thus 
far reflected credit upon projectors and builders. 

SBAMEN. * 

It is very important that such a policy should 
be adoptea in regard to seamen as will insure a 
supply when needed for regular service, and pro- 
mote the enlistment of our own countrymen, the 
considerations in favor of which latter proposi- 
tion cannot but occur to tl\e conimonest observer. 
The recommendations of the Department ef a 
system of honorable discharge, and of increased 
pay, have been generously adopted by Congress. 
The supply of provisions and clothing has, for 
the last tew years, been of the most substantied 
and wholesome products of the country. Since 
the introduction of the new system of inspection, 
the ear of the Department is no longer annoyed 
by complaints in regard to worthless clothing and 
spoiled provisions. The medicines are not spu- 
rious druffs, bought up in haste in the shops, out 
are care/ully manufactured under the immediate 
supervision of the Bureau of Medicine and Sur- 
gery. 

The arrangements for berthing the men on our 
ships have been gradually improving, so as to 
render them comfortable and more secure from 
diseases and decay of constitution incident to 
the perils and privations of the sea. Excellent 
sureeons are assigned to every vessel. 

The following extract from the report of the 
chief of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 
attests the skill of our surgeons, and the excel- 
lence of the sanitary regulations on board of our 
national ships: 

** The Constitution fKgate, with a complement of 475 
offlcenB and men, during a cruise of two years and Hve 
months on that statiou, (African,) terminating in June, 
ltt55, lost but one man by disease; thirty -six were sent 
home as invalids. The same immunity fVom death was 
shared in a lai^e degree by the other vessels composing tht 
squadron. 

" The Cumberland, a frigate of the same complement .lost 
by death in thirty months— Uiat is, from January, 1853, to 
July, 1855— eighteen of her crew while stationed in the 
Mediterranean ; during the same period, the St. Lawrence, 
a Aigate of the same rlass, cruising in tiie Pacific, lost bat 
seven of her crew by death. The Powhatan, a steam 
frigate, with a complement of 3Q0, cruising in the East 
Indies during the yearn 1853, 1(354, and 1H55, lost but four- 
teen men by disease and aceidenl. The Savannah, a 
frigate, with a complement of al>out 450, employed on tlie 
coast of Brazil, reports but five deaths durtng thirty months, 
between July, 1853, and January, 1856, though during this 
time a fever of a serious character prevailed at various 
parts of the station." 

Thus it seems that every incentive is held out 
to invite enlistments and secure * experienced 
seamen abundantly for home and foreign ser- 
vice. 

I have no hesitation in stating— and the^^cords 
and returns will sustain the statement — that there 
has been an improvement as to nwnbers and char' 
acter. Still the wonderful increase of commerce 
and demand for sailors, the comparative short- 
ness of the cruises of the merchant marine, and 
the very high price paid, render it no easy matter 
to keep on hand a steady and sufficient supply 
for the relief of squadrons. Such, too, are the 
wonderful attractions presented by our vast 
country, and so great the facility with which 
peaceful and happy homes are procured, that the 
increase of sailors has, among our own citizens 
especially, not kept pace with the progress of 
commerce. 

I am aware tlmt occasionally the sailor has had 
cause to complain of being detained abroad be- 
yond the term df his enlistment, althoush one 
fourth additional compensation is allowed for tlyat 
period of detention. Every effort has been made 
since the return of the Japan expedition to remove 
this source of complaint. Had the rule been 
applied strictly to that squadron, the great pur- 
poses for which it was formed would inevitably 
nave been postponed, and perhaps defeated for- 
ever. National vessels have only been detained 
i hy high -considerations of public good, and then 
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it was as painful to the Department as annoying 
to the sailor. It has not been, and is not now, 
the policy nor the practice of this Department to 
detain seamen on foreign stations indefinitely until 
. they could be relieved. On the contrary, numer- 
ous vessels have been ordered home fVom distant 
stations before their reliefs were sent. The Cum- 
berland, the flag-ship of the Mediterranean squad- 
ron, the Levant, and the St. Louis, of the same 
station, all returned before their reliefs had gone 
out. The Savannah , the flag-ship of the Brazil 
squadron, just returned, was ordered home in 
Ju4y last, but by some accident or irregularity of 
the transportation of the mails, the orders were 
not received until October. Her relief, the St. 
Lawrence, only left the United States on the 13th 
day of October. The German town, of the same 
squadron* has oeen ordered home without being 
relieved. The terms of the enlistment of the 
V cre^ of the St. Mhry *s, of the Pacific squadron, 
have nearly all expired; but had the Department 
ordered her home from Panama, I have positive 
• assurance that the consequences would have been 
fatal to the lives and property of the thousands 
of our countrymen passing over that route. Such, 
however, was the anxiety of the Department to 
relieve the seamen and officers of that ship, that 
oflicers and n[ien have been sent in the steameir 
Wabash to Aspinwall, and arrangements have 
been eifocted with the railroad company, so that 
the present officers and men of the St. Mary's 
will reach their homes in the United States with- 
out the delay and exposure of a voyage around 
Cape Horn. I am, however, of opinion that the 
term of our cruises is too long, ana that it should 
be reduced to two years instead of three; and I 
have determined and directed that it shall consti-" 
tute a part of the sailing instruction^ to com- 
manders in chief of the squadrons, that they shall 
see that, when the term of enlistment of the ma- 
jority of the crew of any vessel attached to their 
squadron is about 6xpirin^, it shall return* to 
the United States in due time for the discharge 
of the seamen, and that this rule shall never be 
deviated from except in an emergency involving 
the honor of the flag, or by the special orders cm 
the Department. 

But I cof{fhi I look to the fosteriftg care qf the 
apprentice system, and its gradual enlargementy as 
the surest means of making a radical improvement 
of this branch of the service, and as the only 
mode of incorporating into the corps of secunen 
a fair proportion of our own countrymen. 

There are now enlisted, and in the service, 
several hundred hoys, all bom in the United States, 
and nearly the whole of them are now in active 
service in the various squadrons. Since the De- 
partment has introduced the system, its chief 
difficulty has not been in procuring enlistments, 
but in resisting importunities to be permitted to 
enlist->a point to be well g^uarded lest the system 
be crushed by its own weight before sufficiently 
perfected by ^perience. 

Their moral, intellectual, and professional 
training receive earnest attention; and I am grat- 
ified to be sustained in the efibrt by the «5icers 
of the Navy, all of whom manifest a deep inter- 
est in the success of the undertaking. 

While I admit that the chief, andindeed par- 
amount, consideration in admitting apprenti'^s 
is to make American sailors, I incline to the 
opinion that it might encourage the youths if it 
were known that the President had authority to 
appoint, annually, ten of the most meritorious 
midshipmen and pupils at the Naval Academy. 
I advise, therefore, tne passage of a law giving 
^ this authority. 

I deem it my duty to call your attention to the 
fact that there are at present several vacancies 
in some ctf the grades of the Navy, occasioned 
by deaths and resignations. Several of them 
occurred more than six months affo. I am not 
unmindful of the considerations.which have, for 
this period, prompted a suspension of executive 
action. The interests of the service, however, 
induce me to advise that they be fi%d at the 
earliest day practicable, either by promotions in 
the usual way, or by nominating for restoration 
to the active list any reserved or dropped officer 
who may now be aojudged by you as worthy of, 
or entitled to, your interposition. 1 have here- 
tofore said that I could not recommend **the 



adoption of any measure of repeal, or any course 
of proceeding in conflict with the general action 
of the board." But I also seud then, and repeat 
now, *• if the sword of any one of those gallant 
men has been incautiously taken from him, all 
right-minded men will say, let his country restore 
it to him with all the honors and reparation due 
to injured merit." 

There are three vacancies in the grade of 
captain, and fourteen in the grade of lieutenant. 

The reports of the chiefs of the several bureaus 
will advise vou very fblly of the condition of that 
portion of the public service respectively assigned 
to their special supervision. They present many 
useful sugj^estions, and enter mucn into details 
on many interesting subjects, which cannot be 
conveniently discussed and condensed in the Sec- 
retary 's annual report. The duties of the chief 
of Bureau of Yards and Docks have become very 
onerous and gradually enlarged, in consequence 
of the increased work and extended operations in 
the navy-yards. Much progress has been made 
toward completing the navy-yard in California. 
The dock, baflin, and railway are finished. The 
report of Comm(odore Smith is very elaborate, 
full of interesting details and suggestions, and 
discloses with clearness the condition of the 
works under his charge. 

The report from the Ordnance Bureau exhibits 
a satisfactory condition of that part of the sef- 
vice. I concur in the recommendations made, 
particularly those in regard to the Naval Acad- 
emy, and the policy of an abundaift supply of 
powder to meet any emergency. 

Many very useful reforms nave been accom- 

Elished through new regulations made by the 
ead of the Bureau of Provisions and Clothing. 
His suggestions in favor of a small corps of 
assistant pursers, with moderate compensation, 
are entitled to consideration. It has always been 
the practice (originating in necessity) lo send 
store-ships and vessels on special service to sea 
without a purser. Then the officer in command 
performs tne duty of purser, in addition to his 
military duty. Not beinff an accountant, he 
often, although perfectly honest, finds at the 
Auditor's office a large balance against him, and 
must sacrifice his hard earnings to pay it, or be 
reported and disgraced as a defaulter. 

The report from the Bureau of Construction 
exhibits, very fully, the condition of our national 
vessels. The policy in favor of a sndall annual 
appropriation for keeping the yards supplied 
with ship-timber is, unquestionably, sound. 

Attention is invited to the report from the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. I think action 
should be taken to restore to the hospital fund 
the value of the land recently conveyed to the 
Treasury Department for the purposes of a marine 
hospital. The fund by whicn this land was pur- 
chased was raised by small contributions, in the 
nature of deductions from the pay of the sailors, 
and it can hardly be appropriated to other pur- 
poses with justice. 

While I am much opposed to multiplying 
bureaus and officere, I cannot allow that feeling 
to restrain me from recommending the creation 
of an additional office, which experience in the 
administration of this Department admonMes 
me would be useful and promotive of discipline. 
The prompt and careful enforcement of the law 
authorizing courts-martial is one of the surest 
means of preserving efficiency. In order to efi*ect 
this, I am convinced that there should be a ludf c- 
advocate, learned in the law, attached to the De- 
partment, to whom should be assigned the*direc- 
tion and management of all matters connected 
with courts-martial and courts of inquiry; sub- 
ject> of course, to the supervision of the Secre- 
tary. It need not be a bureau; not even an 
additional clerk would be required, as one of the 
present clerks has now tfie business, in connec- 
tion^ with these courts, especially assigned to 
him! 

The Resolute, Commander Hartstene, having 
been thoroughly repaired at the Brooklyn navy- 
yard,' sailed from New York on the 13th day of 
November. Her commanding officer has instruc- 
tions, and was the bearer of dispatches, for carry- 
ing into execution, with strict fidelity, the joint 
resolution of Congress, approved the 2dth day of 
11 August, 1856, generously tendering the ship to 



her Majesty's Government. The bark Release, 
Lieutenant C. C. Simms, sailed from New York 
on the 7th day of November for Georgetown, 
Demarara, ana La Guayra, Venezuela, having 
been by your direeti6n temporarily assigned to 
special duty under the Secretary of the Interior, 
with a view of accomplishing the liberal purposes 
of Congress in aiding to supply a portion of our 
country, where immense capital is invested in 
the culture of sugar, with fresh cuttings of the 
cane, and thus, if possible, arrest the rapid de- 
cline in the production of an article so universally 
one of consumption in our country. 

The Nautical Almanac is required by Jaw to 
be under the charge of an officer of the Navy, 
not below the grade of lieutenant. It has hith- 
erto been conducted by Commander Davis, who 
was peculiarly fitted by his scientific attainments 
for the task. He has, however, been detached 
recently, and ordered to sea, and, temporarily, 
it has been placed under the chief of the Bureau 
of Ordnance and Hydrography. Although an 
officer of the Navy ean, without doubt, be found 
aualified for it, the other calls of the service sud- 
aenly detach him, and an untried successor enters 
upon the duty every few years, thus unquestion- 
ably impairing the claim of the work to the con- 
fidence of all men of science, who well know 
that the hijghest order of intellect, and years of 
mental training, are requisite to fit one for even 
an approach to proficiency in this difficult branch* 
of learning. I recommend, tl\erefore, a modifi- 
cation of tne law, in order that this work, thus 
far so creditable to the country, may, in the dis- 
cretion of the Executive, be placed under the 
charge of one of the ntivnl professora of mathe- 
matics, who are never sent to sea. 

The Naval Academy continues to prosper and 
demonstrate its usefulness, by annually furnish- 
ing the^ervice with a number of accomplished 
young^ffiecre, whose ambition animates them 
to solicit the Department to ^ive them an oppor- 
tunity of going to sea. With a view of improv- 
ing the pupils in practical seamanship, fifty -two • 
were sent to sea m the sloop of war Plymouth, 
and, after cruising during tne summer months, 
returned to the Academy. The report of Com- 
mander Green is very favorable to the zeal and 
attainments, during the cruise, of the youths 
under his command. At the next annual exam- 
ination I recommend that, in addition to the naval 
board of examiners, a board of visitors, com- 

f)Osed of civilians, be appointed. It will stimu- ' 
ate the midshipmen, and at the same time inform 
our leading men of the excellent character of the 
institution. The Naval Observatory is sustain- 
ing its high reputation, and, by its suggestions^, 
and GompiTaCions, doing much indeed, notmerel]^ 
for those who follow the sea, but for science 
generally. 

I renew the expressions of my opinion of the 
usefulness of the Marine Corps. I nave so often 
made recommendation for its enlargement, and 
for the adoption of some plan for appointing offi- 
cera of military education, that I forbear to do 
more than to refer to my former reports. Atten- 
tion is called to the detailed report of the com- 
mandant of the corps. 

An act passed at the last session of Congress, 
directing that notice be given to E. K. Uollins 
and his associates of the modification of the law 
of July 21, 1852, in reference to compensation 
for the transportation of the mails between New 
York'and Liverpool, has been carried into execu- 
tion. The nouce was issued immediately after 
the passage of the law. 

The. compensation of nearly all the public offi- 
cers in the service of the Government nas within 
the last few years been increased with the excep- 
tion of that of the officers of the Army and the 
Navy. While I am of opinion that tne pay,of 
a portion of the officera of the Navy is sumcient, 
I oeem it my duty also to express my conviction 
that the pay of some of the grades is entirely 
inadequate, and not properly regulated by con- 
siderations of the character of tneir services. I 



recommend legislation on this subi< 



it. 



ibieci 
The estimates for the support of me Navy and 
Marine Corps for the year ending June 30, 1858, 
and for all other objects coming under the control 
of this Department, are in the aggregate, (beinj; 
a little over one million less than the aggregate 
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for the preaent fiscal year). $19,418,023 37 

From which deduct special ob- 
jects, including transportation " 
of the mail in steamships 8,565,044. 23 

Jlieaves for the support of the Navy '• '"" 

and Marine Corps |8,912,979 05 

The estimate for the present fiscal year for 
the support of the Nary and Marine Corps 

was J8,993,531 31 

The total expenditure for all objects under the 
control of the Navy Department for the fiscal 
rear ending June 30, 1856; was. . |14,078,529 04 
But of this amount there was ex- 
pended for special objects under 
the control of the Department, 5,641,173 07 

Leaving as the legitimate expend- • 

tture for the support of. the 
Navy and Marine Corps, for 
the year ending June 30, 1856, #8,437,356 97 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
obedient ssrvantr j ^ DOBBIN. 

To the PsBsiDBKT of the United States. 



BAfwt of the Po$tma$ttr GentraL 

In Nebraska and Kansas 3,338 miles have been 
added to the length of routes, and 350,470 miles 
to the annual transportation, af a cost of $33,843. 
The whole service in these Territories now stands 
thus, viz: 

Length of coach routes, 964 miles; annual 
transportation thereon, 115,648 mik^; cost, 
117,880, about 15| cents a mile. 

Length of inferior routes, 3,153 miles; annual 
transportation, 310,186 miles; cost, |20,375, about 
nine cents and six mills a mile. The total length 
is 3,116 miles; total transportation, 335,834; and 
the cost $38,155. 

The following table shows the extension of 
railroad service during the year, separatdy, in 
five groups of States, viz: 

Length MUetammal 
JiddUionaL of rouim, treuupormi^n. Cod. 

New Eogland and New 
Vork 150 983,863 $16,940 

New Jerecjr, Pennsylva- 
nia, Delaware, Mary- 
land, and Ohio 897 425,743 93,865 

Virginfa, North CarolJDa. 
Sou til Carolina, and 
G<K)r«ia leS 396,804 67,911 

Micbigan, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, and Wisconaiu.. . 363 1,045,406 88,575 

Kentucky, Tennessee, « 

Alabamsi, Mississippi, 
andLouteiana 483 475,961 46,009 

Total 1,090 . 8,606,837 #937,300 

The railroad service within the last four years 
has increased at a very rapid rate — showing the 
growth of our country and the enterprise of our 
citizens. On the first of July, 1842, the total 
length of railroad routes was 3,191 miles, and 
the cost of service was $432,568. On the first 
day of July, 1852, the number of miles on which 
the mail was conveyed on railroad amounted to 
10,146, costing $1,275,520 — makine an increase 
of 7,055 miles in ten years, at an aaditional cost 
of $84i^,952. Between the first of July, 1852, 
and the first of July, 1856, the railroad service 
was increased 10,177 miles, exhibiting the fact 
that within that time this description of service 
has been more than doubled. 

The table below shows the length of railroad 
routes and cost of ^ail service thereon at the end 
of each fiscal year from 1852 to 1856, inclusive: 

Ytar, MUm, Cod. 

1853...*. 10,146 9i;375,5<20 

1853 19,415 1,601,329 

1854 14,850 , 1,788,453 

1855 18^33 ^073,089 

1856 90,^3 ^310,389 

On the first of December, 1856, the railroad 
service had increased to 21,310 miles, and the 
total cost for this service at that date amounted 
to «Q,403,747. 

Within the same period the service on horse- 
back, and by modes not specified in the contracts, 
was increased 16,862 miles in length of routes, 
and 5,292,819 miles in annual transportation. 
The coach service, taken off in some localities, 
owing to the construction of railroads, has been 
given to other States and Territories, or other 

Earts of the same State, as their growing popu- 
ition and consequent increase of mail matter 
demanded; so that, notwithstanding the great 
extension of railroads, the coach service has been 
reduced but 202 miles. The steamboat service 
has been decreased 1,479 miles. 

The average cost of railroad service in 1852, 
estimated on the length of routes one way, was 

S 125 71 a mile; in 1856, flOl 45 a mile; being a 
ecrease of |24 26 a mile. For other modes of 
conveyance the average rate of pay has largely 
advanced during the same period owing to causes 
beyond the power of the Department to control. 

The lettings of new contracts for the term 
commencing 1st July last embraced the States of 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
and Ohio. 

The following table shows the new service as 

in operation on the 30th September: 

MUet in MUe$ ammal 

Conveyance, length, transportation. Cod. 

RaUroad 5^96 5,607,177 MOOisO 

Steamboat 354 115,138 10,135 

Coach 0,163 4,035,363 903,508 

Inferior modes ]8,uS6 3,845,790 1^3,557 

Total .39,771 13,503,457 #1 ,196,800 
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Bcpiirt of the Postmaster General* 

Post Officb Dbpartmekt, Dec. 1, 1856. 

Sir: Since my last annual report, the post 
offices have been increased 1,155, and numbered 
on the 30th of June last, 25,565. Three hundred 
and thirty-nine postmasters were appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, the yearly commissions ex- 
ceeding one thousand dollars. On the 30th of 
June, 1852, the number of post offices in the 
United States was 20,901, showing an increase 
in the last four years of 4,664. 

On the 30th of June last there were in opera- 
tion 7,972 mail routes. The number of contract- 
ors was 6,372. The length of these routes is 
estimated at 239,642 miles, divided as follows, 
Tiz: 20323 miles of railroad; 14,951 miles of 
steamboat; 50,453 miles of coach; 153,915 miles 
of inferior grades. 

The totM annual transportation of mails was 
71,307,897 mUes, costing |6,035,474, and divided 
as follows: 21,809,296 miles by lailroad, at 
^,310,389; about ten cents and six mills a mile; 
4^40,170 miles by steamboat, at |860,755; about 
twenty cents and three mills a mile; 19,114,991 
miles by coach, at $1,329,356; about seven cents 
a mile; 26,143,440 miles by modes not specified*, 
at #1,534,974; 5i cents per mile. 

Compared with the service of June 30, 1855, 
there is an addition of 11,734 miles to the length 
of mail routes, 3,906,731 miles to the total annual 
transportation, being about 5 8-10 per cent., and 
of 1690,236 to the cost, or 12 4-10 per cent. 

The aggregate length of railroad routes has 
been increased 1,990 miles, and the annual trans- 
portation thereon 2,606,827 miles, about 13| per 
cent., at a cost of #237,300, or 11 4-10 per cent. 

The knph of Steamboat routes has been in- 
creased 332 miles, and the cost #235,250, although 
the annual transportation is less by 219,657 miles. 
This resulted mainly from putting in operation 
in January last, a daily route between New Or- 
leans and Cairo, Illinois, 1,075 miles, at a cost 
of #329,000 per annum. But for this route there 
woald now appear a diminution of steamboat 
service, amountm^ to 743 miles in the length of 
routes, 1,602,257 m annual transportation, and 
#93,750 in cost. 

The addition to the length of coach routes has 
been 1,250 miles; to the annual transportation, 
255,873 miles; and to the cost #113,377; or 9 340 
per cent. 

The additional length of inferior routes is 
8,162 miles; annual transportation, 1,263,688 
miles; cost, #104,309, or about 5 per cent, in 
transportation, and 7 3-10 per cent, in cost. 

The portions of additional service in California 
are 706 miles in length of routes, and 135,274 
miles in transportation, costing #8,223. 

In Oreeon no materiel change has taken plaoe; 
and no alterations or additions have been made 
to the service stated in my annual report of 1855 
in New Mexico and Utah. 



Coaapared with the service on 30th June last, 
there is an aggregate decrease of 229 miles in the 
length of routes; but an increase of 636,554 miles 
in the annual transportation, and #126,116 in 
cost, divided as follows. 

JtddUionalmileeo/ 'JiUmoneA 

Staiet. transportation, ooH. 

NewJ^rsey - $8,799 

Pennsylvania..... 930,953 51,9t^ 

Delaware 53,560 3,329 

Maiyland - 8,747 

Ohio 405,983 53,335 

In New Jersey the transportation is reduced 
40,156 miles, and in Maryland 2,186 miles, 
although the expense is increased. 

On the 30th June Uiere were in service 360 
route agents, at a compensation of #265,429; 34 
local agents at #21, 73$; and 1,108 mail messen- 
gers at #127,251— making a total of #414,438. 
This amount, with the increased cost of the new 
service, commencing 1st July last, (#126^,116,) 
added to the cost of service as in operation on the 
30th June last, (#6,035,474,) makes the total 
amount for the current year, #6,576,028. This 
is independent of the cost of ocean-mail service. 

The Panama • Railroad Company has been 
paid for transportation of the mails across the 
Isthmus during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1856, the sum of #141,308 16. For the first 
quarter of the present fiscal year they received 
#44,659 34. At the last session of Cfongrcss I 
took occasion to call your attention to the large 
sums paid the company for this service, and 
transmitted to you the correspondence which had 
taken place between the Department and the 
company in relation to a proposed reduction in 
their charges. 

^ This report was laid by you before Congress, 
but no definite action was had thereon. In re- 
ferring again to this subject, it will be necessary 
for me simply to repeat the reasons stated in my 
correspondence with the company, and in my 
letter to you of the 16th of April, 1856. Prior to 
the 1st of December, 1851, the mails were con- 
veyed across the Isthmus under an arrangement 
with the New Gcanadian Government, and the 
average rate paid for transportation, including the 
expense of route agents in crossing the Isthmus, 
was a fraction over seventeen cents a pound. In 
October, 1^1, a temporary arrangement was 
made with the Panama Company, by which they 
were allowed twenty-two cents a pound, the 
maximum rate authorized by law. At this time 
the amount of mail matter transported was com- 
paratively small, and the service was performed 
partly by canoes and partly by mules. The 
greater the amount of mail matter carried, the 
l^reater would be the cost of transportation ; and. 
It therefore seemed to be but just tp pay accord- 
ing to weight. 

No attempt was made to reduce the price, al- 
though the cost of the service had increased from 
#40,^7 in September, 1851, to #119,727 in Sep- 
tember, 1854, until the railroad was completed, 
and the company had published their tariff of 
rates. Ten cents per pound was to be their charge 
on exprr«s freight for passenger trains, as well 
as for the " bage;{^ of passengers;" but as the 
company alleged that this did not include the ex* 

Eense and responsibility of putting the goods o^ 
oard of the steamers, or their conveyance from 
ship to shore, in which case their charge was 
fifteen cents a pound, I concluded not only to 
allow them that price, but in view of the import- 
ance of the work, and wishing to deal with them 
in a liberal spirit, fixed the compensation at eigh- 
teen cents a pound. As announced in my last 
report, the company refused to acquiesce in that 
decision, but were paid at that rate until the 24th 
of December, 1855. 

In April following the difficulties in JJicaragua 
had closed the route through that State, which 
made it impossible for me to have the mails of 
the United States conveyed by any other jroute 
than via Panama; and I was then notified that, 
unless the Department should give them twenty- 
two cents a pound in the future, and pay them 
the amount (#18,093 88) withheld by my order 
reducing the price to eighteen cents a pound, the 
mails of the United States should not be taken 
across the Isthmus. In view of the financial 
troubles and probable bankruptcies which a dis- 
continuance of the mail service would have caused 
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to hundreds, if not thoysands, of our citizens, on 
both our Atlantic and Pacific coasts, 1 was com- 
pelled to submit to what I considered a gross 
imposition, and the order of the Department 
reducing the rate was rescinded, and the company 
have continued to be paid at the rate of twenty- 
two cents a pound up to this time. The Panama 
railroad is forty-eight miles in len^, and<in its 
construction and equipments cost, it is said, eight 
millions of dollars. The service performed is 
twice a month each way. 

To show the exorbitancy of the demand made 
by the company, it will only be necessary for me 
to refer to one of the railroads in the United 
States, which receives an adequate compensation 
for the services rendered the Department; and a 
like reference could be made to the compensation 
received by other railroads, with a similar results 
The New York and Erie railroad is four hundred 
and sixty miles in length, and cost over thirty- 
one millions of dollars. The service performed 
is nineteen trips a week, for which they receive 
|92,000 a year. The Panama company, with a 
road costing about one fourth as much as the 
New York and Erie, performing but a tithe of 
the service, received the last year $49,083 38 
more compensation, and, for the present year, 
are likely to receive an amount nearly double 
that paid to the latter company. Viewing this 
as an attempt to draw from the Treasury more 
than was properly due, it oueht, in my opinion, 
to be promptly rebuked; anal would, therefore, 
recommend the immediate passage of a law limit- 
ing the compensation to a sum not exceeding 
fifty thousand dollars per annum. This would be 
a liberal and just remuneration for all the services 
renderod to tiic Government. 

In my previous reports I have referred to the 
necessity for increased mail facilities between our 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts. The great and in- 
creasing trade and correspondence between these 
important points demand a weekly service, and 
I would ask that power be conferred on the De- 
partment to enter into a contract to convey the 
mails twice a month, alternating with the line via 
, Panama, by the route via Nicaragua or Tehuan- 
tepec, at a sum not exceeding two hundred thou- 
BflSid dollars a year. 

The expenditures of the Department for the 

past fiscal year amounted to $10,405,286 36, viz: 

Compensation to postmasters $3,103,890 78 

Ship, Bteamboat, and way letton 17,612 67 

Trunsporuition of Uic mails 6,765,639 43 

Wrnppin;; paper 31,637 14 

Ottice ftirniture 5,290 33 

Advertising 64,603 53 

Mail bags 48,915 64 

Blajiki 48,563 94 

Mail locks, keys, and stamps 11,6^ 76 

Mail depredations and special agents. ...... 63,501 77 

Clerks for offices. 758,080 80 

Postnge stamps 36,704 77 

Stamped envelopes '. 64,685 84 

Payment to Teller carriers 16'i,915 59 

Miscellaneons payments 800,080 40 

Balance due to Bremen 8,633 37 

Balance due to Great Britain 23,648 71 

$10,405,286 36 

The gross revenue of the Department, from all 

sources, in the past fiscal year, was |^,920,821 66, 

viz: 

Letter postage $1,754,766 96 

Registered letters 31,466 60 

Stampssold , 4,235,445 49 

Ne W8|)apers and pamphlets 632,745 49 

Fines 70 00 

Emoluments returned...: 74,800 03 

Letter-carriers ^ 1^915 59 

Deadlettere 8,383 50 

Extra compensation to postmasters over- 
charged 14,714 96 

Miscellaneous receipts 5,513 04 

$6,9S»,e2r66 



If to the gross revenue derived from postag-es, 
and tt)c other sources embraced in the foregoing 
statement, be added the permanent annual ap- 

Sropriation of $700,000, granted by the acts of 
[1 March, 1847, and 3d March, 1651, for mail 
service rendered to the Government in the 
transportation and delivery of free matter, the 
entire revenue of the year 1856 will amount to 
^7,6*20,821 66. The expenditures of the year, as 
before stated, were $10,405,286 36, to which is 
to be added the sum of $3,194 76, for accounts 



closed by""bad'* and "compromised debts," 
less |612 96 for tlie amount of credit balances 
closed by *' suspense account;'* leavinethe whole 
expenditure of the year, as stated by the Auditor, 
$10,407,668 18. Ilence it appears tliat the excess 
of expenditures over the gross revenue of the 
year, was $2,787,046 52. 

The *• act to reduce and modify the rates of 
postaee, and for other purposes," approved 
March 3, 1851, went into operation on the 1st of 
July, 1851. By this act the 5 and 10 cent rates 
fbr inland letters, established by the act of 1845, 
were reduced to 3 cents, prepaid, and 5 cents 
unpaid, for any distance under three thousand 
mires, and double for distances over three thou- 
sand miles within the United States. These rates 
continued until the 1st of April, 1855, when the 
.law requiring prepayment of inland letters took 
efiect, and estaolished the present rates of 3 and 
10 cents prepaid. 

In the fiscal year which ended June 30, 1852, 
the first after the adoption of the reduced rates, 
the revenue was diminished about 22 percent.; 
and for the period of four years terminating on 
the 30th June, 1856, the average annual increase 
of revenue from letter postage and stamps sold, 
was onlv 9 33-100 per cent.; nearly four per cent, 
of which averag^c was derived from the extraor- 
dinary-increase m 1654, which exceeded the pre- 
vious year 21 9-100 per cent. In 1853, 1855, and 
1856, the business of the country was neither 
seriously depressed nOr embarrassed, and vet tlie 
average increase in these years was less tnan 5| 

f>er cent., from which, it is fair to conclude, tliat 
bw rates of postage have ceased to stimulate the 
correspondence of the country. 

It is estimated that the expenditures for the 
year 1857 will amount to $10,656,678, viz: 

For transportation of the mails, foreign and inland, and for 
local agents, route agents, and mail me88enger8,$6,675,000 

For compensflution of postmasters ; ship, steam- 
boat, and way letters ; wrapping paper, office 
fnmiture, advertising, mail bags, blanks, mail 
locics, keys, and stamps ; mail depredations 
and special agents ; clerks for offices, postage 
stamps and stamped envelopes ", 3,508^500 

For various expenses, incidental to the service, 100,000 

For balances payable to foreign .countries on 
postal accounts ^^^'IS 

For letter carriers 165,000 

910,658.678 



The means available for the year 1857 are es- 
timated at ^,991,794 78, viz: 

Balance^ tbe credit of the revenue account on the 30th 
of June, 1856, as sutcd by the Auditor ^789,599 78 

Deduct for unavailable balances and sMspend- 
ed credit, about. ' 900,000 00 

Probable available balance 580,599 78 

Gross revenue for 1857. estimated at 7,339,695 00 

Appropriations applicable to 1657, remaining 

in the Treasury undrawn 3,063,500 00 

t9,991,794 78 
Eotimated deficiency in 1857 to be provided 
by Congress $666,883 59 

If the permanent annual appropriation of 

5700,000, granted by Cong;ress for services ren- 
ered to the Government m the transmission and 
distribution of free matter, be embraced in the 
revenue of each year, the annual excess of ex- 
penditure over revenue for four years past will 
DC as follows, viz: 

Excess of expenditure year ending- 
June 30, 1853, $9,04^,384 67 
*« « " 1854, ]fim^4 82 

«« «« «* ia>5, 2,026,856 15 

« « «* 1856, 9,787,046 59 

The deficiency in 1853 was, as above stated, 
$2,042,364 67. When I came into the a^minis- 
tfation of the Department in March, 1853, the 
liabilities of the year had been chiefly incurred, 
and, of course, existing engagements were, fully 
met. In the following year the Department was- 
cnabled, by the practice of a p/oper economy, 
and by the increase of its revenue, to enlarge its 
expenditures where the public service required it, 
and at the same time considerably to reduce the 
deficiency. 

But in the year 1855 the increase of revenue 
was small, ahd the additional burdens thrown 
upon the Department were very large. These 
were noticed in detail in my annual report of 
that year; but I deem it expedient again to refer 



to them. A considerable item of increase arose 
from the grant" of larger commissions to post* 
masters, by the act of June 22, 1854, which 
amounted to about $316,493 30, to which are to 
bcf added various grants to mail contractors* 
amounting to $56,606 22, and other items, form- 
ing an aggregate iikcrease of $442,264 09 in the 
deficiepcy of 1855. 

The deficiency in 1856 is in like* manner en- 
larged by the operation of the act. of June i^« 
1854, granting increased commissions to post- 
masters, by the greater cost of the mail service 
on the Mississippi river, and by the rapid exten- 
sion of the service generally. The additional 
compensation to postmasters in 1856, under the 
act mentioned, alone amounts to not less than 
j|330,000, and without regarding the immense 
increase of service throughout the country since 
1853, it will be seep that if the additional com- 

Sensation allowed to postmasters alone be de* 
ucted from ' the expenditures, the whole defici- 
ency of the year will not exceed that of 1850 more 
than $41,400. 

While the deficiency has been thus augmented, 
the increase of the service has been very great. 
During this period the railroad service was in- 
creased 7,908 miles, in length of routes, at a cost 
of $709,060. The increase of service, by modes 
not specified, in the different sections of the UnioDt 
in the same period, amounted to 19,722 miles in 
length, and 6,252,944 in annual transportation » 
the additional cost of which was $479,661. There 
was a reduction in coach and steamboat service, 
owing chiefly to the construction of railroads, but 
much higher prices had to be paid under the new 
lettings, and although the tables show a decrease 
of 5,731 miles in both descriptions of service dar- 
ing the three years, the increased cost amounted 
to $350,785. 

In my last annual report, in referring to the 
deficiency in the Post OnScc revenue, I expressed 
my regret that Congress had not abolished the 
franking privilege when they passed the act of 3d 
March, 1851, reducing the rates of postage. The 
experience of the last year has satisfied me more 
fully that ,this privilege should be speedily abol- 
ished. For months during this year fre6 matter 
by the ton passed through the mails intp ever^r 
part of the United States, interfering greatlir 
with the regular transmission of the correspona- 
cnce of th^ country. When this free matter 
passes from the railroads, it is almost impracti- 
cable to forward it by the ordinary convey- 
ances. The evil is yearly increasing, detracting^ 
largely from the revenues of the Department, 
and impairing its elBciency . 

By the act of 1825 the reventie of the Poet 
Office Department was entirely in the control of 
the' Postmaster General, the objects of expendi- 
ture bein^ generally left to his discretion, and he 
was simply required to pay %]l the %xpensea. 
The extension of the postal system over c^ir 
rapidly-growing country required a more thor- 
ough organization, which was effected by the act 
of July, 1836. That act required " specific esti- 
mates'' to be submitted at each session of Con- 
gress; and when an appropriation was made it 
was limited to the aggregate sum of those esti- 
mates, and tliere Was no authority to exceed 
them. The appropriation was made out of the 
revenues of the Post Oflice Department, the the- 
ory being that the Department sHbuld sustain 
itself. The beneficial effects of this act, intended 
to secure a system of rigid accountability, hitve 
been impaired by various causes. After esti- 
mates have been submitted, additional service^ 
involving large expenditures, has been required 
by law without any additional appropriation. 

The railroad service, which lias been rapidly 
esttended in every section of the country, thougn 
much more advantageous, is far more expensive 
than the old modes of service, and the increased 
revenue arising therefrom has not been in propor- 
tion to the increased outlay. The reduced ratc^ 
of postage having largely reduced the revenue, it 
has not been possible to confine the expenditures 
of the Department within its income, and the 
Postmaster General has been compelled to apply 
to Congress annually to appropriate the deficicncy 
from the general Treasury. These causes have 
removed m effect the salutary restraint imposed 
by thg act of 1836, and left the head or this 
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^ Department, in a great degree, uncontrolled in his 
expenditures. This state of things should not 

000 tin ae. The laws should be so framed as to 
produce a sufficient amount of rerenue to defray- 
all proper expenditures. 

• If my views regarding the abolition of the 
franking privilege — a measure which would 
greatly reduce the expenses of the Department — 
be not adopted by Congress, I would recommend 
the passage of a law enabling the Department to 
charge the ordinary rates of postage on letters 
and printed matter which now pass free through 
the mails. If, in addition to this, the clause of 
the act of 30th August, 1852, allowing a deduc- 
tion of fifly per cent, on newspapers and period- 
icals, when paid quarterly or yearly in advance, 
be abolished, as recommended in my last two 
annual reports, and the Department be relieved 
from the expense of ocean mail steamship and 
Isthmus service, it would, with a proper economy, 
soon sustain itself. The power or the head of 
this Department over the Treasury would then be 
confined within proper limits, and the account- 
ability contemplated by the act of 1836 again be 
established. 

The operation of the act which went into effect 
1st April, 1855, requiring prepayment of postage 
on letters from one point to another witliin the 
United States, has proved generally very satis- 
factory. Without alluding to other advantages, 
it affords the only sure means of guarding the 
Department against loss from fraud or careless- 
ness; and I beg to renew my former recommenda- 
tion for the passage of an net making prepayment 
iJso compulsory on all transient printed matter. 

By the act of .3d March, 1845, the Postmaster 
General is authorized, under the restrictions and 
provisions of the existing laws, to contract for 
the transportation of the mails of the United 
States between any of the ports of the United 
States and a port or ports of any foreign Power, 
whenever in his opinion the puolic interests will 
thereby be promoted. It is made his duty to 

• report to the next ensuing Congress a copv of 
each of these contracts, with a statement of the 
amount of postage derived under the same. These 
contracts must be made with citizens of the Uni- 
ted States, the mail carried in American vessels 
by American citizens, and the contracts may be 
made for a term not exceeding ten years, and 
must contain stipulations reserving the right to 
the two Houses of Congress to terminate them 
by a joint resolution. The power jgiven by this 
act is one under which large expenditures, involv- 
ing millions, could be created, but neither of my 
predecessors nor myself has ever used the author- 
ity thus given. Believing that Congress should 
reserve the right to say to how many and to what 
foreign ports ihe mails of the United States should 
be transported, and the amount of money which 
should be expended for that purpose, I would 
recommend the repeal of so much of this act as 
confers this great power on the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. 

The contract for the lines between New York 
and Bremen, and New York and Southampton 
and Havre, will expire on the 1st of June, 1857. 
For the most part, the service has been per- 
formed to the satisfaction of the Department. If 
this service is to be continued, the Departmtnt 
should at once be authorized to advertise, or to 
take such other steps as may he deemed wise 
and expedient by Cfongress, to secure that ob- 
ject. The present contractors state that they ore 
prepared to build other and swifter ships than 
those now on the lines, provided their (Contract 
be renewed; and, if the service is to go into other 
hands, tlie new contractors should have ample 
time given them by which they may be enabled 
to commence the new service immediately on the 
expiration of the present contract. 

In relation to these mail lines to foreign ports, 

1 may be permitted to observe that, if the present 
system is to be continued— of sustaining them, 
in whole or in part, out of the funds of the gen- 
era! Treasury, no reason is perceived why one 
port of the United States should be preferred to 
the exclusion of others. From the port of New 
YoHc there now run four jines, embracing the 
branch from New Orleans to Havana, which re- 

* oeive from the Treasury the yearly sum of one 
million four hundred and ninety«eight thousand 
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dollars; and appropriations continue to be asked 
for other lines running from the same port. 

The establishment of steam lines from any port 
adds considerably to its trade and importance; 
and the advantages arising therefrom should be 
distributed equally, as far as practicable, among 
the different States of the Union. 

General regularity has been observed on all the 
United States steamship lines, except between 
New Orleans and Vera Cruz, and New Orleans 
and Aspinwall. On the line to Vera Cruz the 
service has never come up to the requirements of 
the contract — only two trips monthly, instead of 
three, having been performed, omitting Tampico; 
and from the 16th August to 14th October last the 
service by steamer was entirely suspended. For 
these delinquencies suitable deductions have been 
made. 

The most serious complaints have arisen from 
the repeated failures of the New Orleans mail to 
connect with the New York and Pacific line at 
the Isthmus of Panama. No less than thirteen of 
those failures, either outward or inward, have 
occurred since the 30th of June, 1855. Some of 
these, it is alleged, have been occasioned by acci- 
dents to the steamers, and others from other 
causes beyond the control of the company. Many 
more failures have occurred since the contractors 
have run via Havana than when the service was 
direct between New Orleans and Aspinwall. 
From July, 1852, to September, 1854, the mails 
were conveyed direct, but by their contract the 
company stipulate only to run from New York 
and New Orleans to Havana, thence by one line 
to Aspinwall; and the Department cannot com- 
pel them to keep up the direct service. Every 
means, however, within the power of the Depart- 
ment has been, and will continue to be, employed 
to enforcing regularity; and it is hoped there will 
be no further cause of complaint. 

I regret that the differences hitherto preventing 
the conclusion of a postal convention with France 
are still unadjusted. -The hope was entertained 
that, as this Department had yielded to the de- 
sire of the French Government as re^rds the 
adoption of the quarter-ounce scale for letters, an 
arrangement would before this have been con- 
summated and in successful operation. The 
terms offered on the part of the United States are 
certainly liberal, and there appears to be no good 
reason why they may not be accepted. It was 
with reluctance, however, that consent on our 
part was given to the ouarter-ounce scale, since 
the half-ounce for single letters is the scale ob- 
served with us, and in all our postal arrangements 
with foreign countries; and looking to a cheap, 
simple, and, as far as practicable, uniform system 
of postage — which it is hoped may before long 
be arranged for international correspondence 
throughout the civilized world — it would be an 
important point gained were the French Gov- 
ernment to assent to the general introduction of 
the half-ounce scale. 

The French Government having made provis- 
ion for the transit conveyance through England, 
of books, pamphlets, newspapers, magazines, 
and other printed matter from the United States 
addressed to France, Algeria, or cities of Turkey, 
Syria, and Egypt, where France has postal ar- 
rangements, on application of the French Director 
General of Posts, in the month of March last 
instructions were issued from this Department 
authorizing the transmission, via England, of all 
such printed matter, on prepayment of the same 
rates of United States postage as are chargeable 
thereon when dispatched to France direct. 

A proposition has been received from the 
Britisn Post Office for a reduction of the postage 
between the United States and Great Britain from 
twenty-four to twelve cents the single letter. In 
answer, this Department has indicated a willing- 
ness to agree to tliis proposal, provided the transit 
charge on mails passing through Englamd, from 
and to the United States, is reduced to twelve and 
a half cents an ounce, the price paid by that 
Gh>vernment for the conveyance of the British 
and Canada mails through the United States. 
This Department has been for years endeavoring 
to have an abatement made in tnis transit charge, 
which is considered excessive, and in the present 
instance the condition was rendered necessary, 
( inasmuch as a reduction on United States and 



British correspondence will involve, also, a rt" 
duction of the sea postage on the United States 
and coptinental closed mails, the efifect of which 
would be greatly to reduce' the receipts from the 
United States mail steamship lines, unless there 
is a corresponding reduction m the British transit 
tax, so that by lower rates correspondence would 
be increased sufficiently to prevent loss. 

So far as Great Britain is concerned, in the 
event of a reduction simply in the Atlantic post- 
age, it is not likely she would suffer any serious 
diminution of her postal revenues, since she 
would doubtless be compensated for any loss on 
that account by the increased amount of transit 
postage she would realize under such an arranse- 
ment. This condition was, moreover, cou{£id 
with an offer on the part of this Department to 
have the transit price for all closed mails, in both 
countries, fixed at the uniform rate of twelve and 
a half cents an ounce — a concession which would 
secure to the British and California and West 
India closed mails the ri^ht of transit, jn some 
cases, at- one half, and in others at only one 
quarter, the price now charged under the treaty. 

I was the more ready to make this concession^ 
first, because I regarded it as of the highest im- 
portance that the correspondence between this 
country and Europe should be reUeved from the 
onerous tax to which it isnowsubiected,in order 
that the people on both sides of the Atlantic, in 
their social and business intercourse, may be as 
little trammeled as possible; and second, becsuise 
it is likewise very desirable, as well in foreign as 
in domestic postal arrangements, that simplicity 
and uniformity should be observed. 

Arrangements have been made between this 
Department and the postal authorities of Great 
Britain and Canada providing for the registration 
of valuable letters transmitted between those 
countries and the United States. The United 
States registration fee is five cents — the same as 
on registered letters to any place in this country. 
[The articles of agreement arc annexed.] 

Articles of agreement have been drawn and 
executed on behalf of this Department, provid- 
ing for a regular exchange of mails with Holland. 
The project is favorably regarded by the Gov- 
ernment of the Netherlands, and assurances have 
been received leading" to the belief that, with a 
slight modification touching the Belgian transit 
postage, it will be accepted. 

An informal arrangement has been entered into 
with the free city«>f Hamburg for an exchange 
of mails by means of the direct line of Hamburg 
steamers, plying monthly between that city and 
New York. The single rate of postage estab- 
lished for letters is ten cents; no mails for places 
beyond Hamburg being transmitted by this line. 

With Mexico no postal convention has yet 
been concluded, but it is confidently hoped that 
the pending negotiations on this subject may 
result in an arrangement mutually advantageous 
to both countries. 

The statistics of the foreign mail service are 
fully stated in appendix A, annexed to this re- 
port. I will, however, briefly mention some of 
the principal results in this important branch of 
the service, as compared with the operations of 
the fiscal year cndea June 30th, 1855. 

The aggregate amount of postage, foreign and 
domestic, on mails transported by the United 
States mail steamship lines, was $1,035,740 33, 
which is a decrease of $24,890 40 from the pre- 
vious year. The decrease of postage by the 
Collins line was $43,117 86; by the Havre line, 
$503 51; and by the Charleston and Havana line, 
$545 61. By the Bremen line the postages were 
increased $12,593 77; by the New York and Cal- 
ifornia lines, $6,370 92; and by the New Orleans 
and Vera Cruz line, $311 89. 

The total amount of letterpostaee on British 
mails during the year was $897,648 70, being a 
decrease from last year of $32,048 74. Of this 
amount $601,031 40 was collected in the United 
States, and $296,617 30 in Great Britain, showing 
an excess of $304,414 10 collected in this coun- 
try. The unpaid received from Great Britain 
exceeded the paid received $155,454 94, and tho 
paid sent from the United States . exceeded the 
unpaid sent $148,959 16. 

The total letter postages on Prussian closed 
mails was $299,455 71, which varies but littl« 
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from the preceding year, when the poetag^s 
on this clasfl of oorreepondence amounted to 
(299,578 46. The proportion of this postage 
collected by the UnTtea States was, however, 
largely increased, the excess collected in this 
country being |80,38d 63. This excess duriflg 
thejprevious year was $29,722 78. 

The amount of letter postage on Havre mails 
was f 16,139 08, all of which was collected in this 
country. Last year the postage on these maHs 
amounted to $16,915 92. 

A corresponding decrease has also taken place 
in the amount of correspondence exchanged with 
Bremen, the total postages being only |55,789 85, 
or il,874 21 less than the preceding year. 

It will thus be observed that the amount of 
foreign correspondence has not only fallen off 
very consideraoly , but the revenue derived there- 
from to the United States Post Office has like- 
wise been materially lessened by the largely 
increased collections made in this country, as 
compared with any previous year. During the 
year ended 30th June, 1855, the excess of British 
postages collected by the United States over the 
.total amount of United States postals collected 
by Great Britain was |64,820 64. This excess 
during the fiscal year was increased to j|^4,530 83, 
notwithstanding the diminished amount of cor- 
respondence. Like results are exhibited in re- 
3}ect to the mails exchanged wfth Prussia and 
remen, showing that under our postal arrange- 
ments with those countries, the principle of 
optional prepayment operates very unequally 
against the United States, the expenses or col- 
lection being chiefly borne by this Department, 
which not only collects its own, but also a very 
large proportion of the foreign postages, and 
accounts for the same, in full, to the foreign 
offices, without receiving any compensatory 
benefit in return. 

The gross amount of United States posttige 
on mails conveyed during the year by the Col- 
lins line, was $415,667 44; by the Bremen line, 
#128,937 64; and by the Havre line, $88,483 99. 
Deductinff the United States inland postages on 
these maus, the net revenue from ocean postages 
by the Collins line was $339,749 14; by the Bre- 
men line, $86,492 88; and by the Havre line, 
#71,882 10. 

The general results of the foreign-mail service 
during the year, as exhibited in the appendix, 
will l^ found, on comparison, not to vary mate- 
rially in other respects from ^hose of the fiscal 
year ending June.30, 1855. 

Notwithstanding the unusual extension of mail 
facilities, and the increase of railroad service, the 
number and cost of mail-bags have been very 
considerably diminished. The reduction in this 
item of expense amounts to $14,512 75, or 31 
per cent, less than the expenditure incurred for 
this article in the preceding year. Measures 
which have been adopted to prevent abuses and 
secure increased vigilance and accountability in 
respect to this species of public property, as well 
as improvements which have been introduced in 
the system of bagging and distribution, are be- 
lieved to be the principal circumstances which 
have tended to produce this favorable rosult. 

A report will be presented to Congress con- 
taining a specific statement of the fines imposed, 
and the deductions made from the pay of the con- 
tractors for failures and other irregularities which 
have occurred in the conveyance of mails during 
the year. It will be seen that these fines and de- 
ductions have amounted to the sum of #162,740 05. 
During the previous year they amounted to 
#124,^ 68. 

On the passage of the Post Ofiice appropriation 
bill, at the last session of Congress, the follow- 
ing amendment was inserted, and became a law: 
** ^t%d be it further enMcUd, That the first Comp- 
troller of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, rc- 
2uired to adjust the damages due to Edward H. 
'armick and Albert C. Ramsey, on account of 
the abrogation by the Postmaster General of their 
contract to carry the mail on the Vera Cruz, Aca- 
pulco, and San Francisco route, dated the fifteenth 
of February , eighteen hundred and fifty -three; to 
adjudge and award to them, according to the 
principles of law, equity , and justice, the amount 
io found due; and the Secretary of the Treasury 
is hereby reqatred to pay the same to the said 



Carmiok & Ramsey out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated. " I append 
to this report copies of the correspondence on file 
in the Department on this subject. From this 
it will be seen that the contract was simply a con- 
ditional one, to have no force or validity unless 
it met with the sanction of Congress. 

In order to enable the projectors of the route 
to show that it was practicable, and that the mail 
could be carried within the time stipulated in the 
contract, and thus to recommend its odoption by 
Congress), on their application, my preclecessor, 
under date of 7th of March, 1853, authorized the 

Sostmasters of New Orleans, San Francisco, 
lonterey, and San Diego, '* to make up and send 
a mail by the Vera Cruz and Acapulco line, when 
said communication is open, and the contractors 
are prepared to carry a mail on the terms of their 
contract of February 15, 1853." In communi- 
cating to the contractors this authority to the 
postmasters, he informed them that it was ^ven 
'* with the express understanding that neither 
this Department nor the Government was to be in 
any way holden for any expenses attending such 
service; but, as provided in the contract, it is left 
to Congress to aetermine whether the contract is 
to be sanctioned by an appropriation to catty it 
into effect; the pay, if any, for said service com- 
mencing only in accordance with tbc terms of the 
contract — namely, from the time Congress should 
ratify the contract.** Thus the matter stood on 
the 8th of March, 1853. 

On the 15th of June of that year the Depart- 
ment received the letter referred to in my first 
annual report. If silence had been observed , and 
the contracting parties had gone on making ex- 
penditures, without a knowledge that its ratifica- 
tion could not be recommended to Congress, they ! 
might have had some pretext for complaint. 
After a careful consideration of the subject the 
conclusion was arrived at that the route was im- 
practicable for mail purposes, and that the con- 
tract could not meet my approbation. These 
being my views, I deemed it but just to the con- 
tractors that they should know them, and they 
were accordingly communicated to them; leaving 
them to determme whether they would proceed 
in their endeavors to establish the route, and ob- 
tain the ratification of the contract by Congress, 
without the aid of the Department, or abandon 
the attempt. 

Such was the action of the Department and the 
cause of it, which did not certainly interfere with 
any of the rights of the contractors. Neither was 
the order of the Postmaster Greneral of the 7th of 
March, 1853, annulled. The mail to and from 
San Francisco being a very important one, it was 
deemed but proper that the head of the Depart- 
ment should alone determine whether the con- 
tractors had provided the necessary means for its 
safe transmission, and that this power should not 
be unreservedly delegated; the postmasters at 
New Orleans, &in Francisco, Monterey, and San 
Diego, were therefore directed, in case the con- 
tractors applied to them for a mail, '^ to report to 
he Department for further instructions.** 

No instructions were ever required by the 
postmasters, nor was any request made by the 
contractors to deliver the mails. The only in- 
stance in which such reouest was made was that 
contained in the letter or E. H. Carmick, of No- 
vember 12, 1853, in which he asks that an order 
may be given permitting him, **as one of the 
contractors, to carry a mail on this route from 
California, leaving it optional with persons to 
send by this way, and to designate the same on 
the letter;** but, as it appeared that the contract 
had gone into other hands, it was not thought 
that a reply was necessary. 

In the same spirit, ana with a determination 
not to interfere with the contract, or with any- 
thing my predecessor had done; the letter of tne 
30th November, 1853, to Messrs. Harris and 
Morgan was written. Independently, however, 
of these considerations, there was no obligation, 
either express or implied, on the part of the De- 
partment, to aid the contractors in the ratification 
of their contract by Congress. All the expenses 
incurred were at the risk of the contractors, vol- 
untarily assumed by them; and if they could 
haye shown that the route was as practicable 
and exipeditioua as represented, their contraci 



would, no doabt, have been confirmed by Con- ^ 
gress, and themselves amply indemnified. 

Their alleeations in their letters to the Depart- 
ment, that the road was equipped, and that they 
had placed the commercial cities of San Fran- 
cisco and New Orieans within fifteen days * postaV 
intelligence of each other, could then have been 
corroborated; and could such have been shown 
to be the case, no aid from the Department was 
necessary, and no opposition that could have 
been made would have prevented the ratification 
of their contract by Congress, and the passage 
of an appropriation to carry it into effect. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
obedient eervant, j^jj^gg CAMPBELL. 

To the President. 



THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE. 

SPEECH OF I. WASHBURN, Jr., 

OF MAIIVE, 

In the House or Representatives, 

December 10, 1856, 

On the qucfUon of referring tlic President's Message to tbo 
Commiuec of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
the printing of ten tliousand copies thcrM>f. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine, said; 

Mr. Speaker: I am not inclined to favor the 
proposition before the House to print an unusu* 
ally larpe number of copies ot this message. 
The success of the amendment to the moiiou of 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Campbell] would 
be regarded, not unfairly perhaps, as an indorse- 
ment by the House of tlie contents of that ex- 
traordinary paper. I propose to state briefly some 
of the reasons which counsel me not to be a party 
to such indorsement. The message opens with 
studied and calumnious misrepresentations of 
the purposes of a great, growing, and patriotic 
party, soon to be tlie dommant party in the Re- . 
pubhc; it contains charges against the people of 
the free States of unfriendly designs and aggres- 
sions, running through many years, upon the 
Ceople of the slave States, and which I beli^ye to 
e without the slightest foundation in fact; it i« 
full of sophistries and special pleadings out of 
place in what should be a respectful and dignified 
State paper; finally and chiefly, it proclaims doc- 
trines which I must regard as anti-republican 
and unconstitutional, at war with the theory of 
our system and the genius of our institutions. 
The President says: 

" Protected by the laws and usages of the €k)vemm«iLt 
they assail, associations have been tormed in some of the 
States of individuals, who, pretending to seek only to 
prevent the spread ot^ the institution of tilavery into tho 

{iresent or Aiture inchoate States of the Union, are really 
nllamed with desire to change the domestic institutionfl of 
existing States" 

It is not diflicult to understand to whom the 
President refers in this extract. The Republican 
party pretend to seek only to prevent the spread 
of slavery into the present incnoate or future in- 
choate States of the Union — and this, it is not 
denied, is the pcurty to which he alludes; but 
while pretending this and no more, he alleges 
that its members are really inflained with a desire 
to change the domestic institutions of existing^ 
States— or in other words, to abolish slavery in 
the States in which it exists. The Republicans 
deny and have ever denied this imputation. They 
seek only to do that for which they have con- 
stitutional warrant, and they know and admit that 
they have no right to interfere with slavery in the 
States. But the President tells them and the 
country that he knows better, and that their pre- 
tenses are false and hypocritical; that — 

*< To accomplish their objects, they dedicate themselves 
to the odious task of deprfciating the Government orien- 
tation which stands in their way, and of calumniating, 
with indiscriminate invective, not only the citizens of par- 
ticnlar States, with whose laws they find Ikult, but all others 
of their fellow-citizens throttghoatthe country who ^o not 
partic^HOe with them in their assaults upon the Constita- 
tion, framed and adopted by our Ikthers, and claiming for 
the privileges it has secured, and the blessings it has con- 
ferred, the steady support and gratef\il reverence of their 
children. They teek em ^iject which they well know <o 6< a 
revoltMonary one." 

They seek, says this flippant libeler, to revo-* 
Intionize, to brtik op, and destroy, the Go'vavn* 
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Bieiit under which they live, to tubvert the Con- 
•titution which claims their steady support and 
grateful reverence. They wtU know what they 
are about. The President does not content him- 
self with saying that the tendency of *their opin- 
ions and actions is to revolution, but he permits 
himself to assert that they mean it: 

** Tbey are perfeeiUf aware that the change in the relative 
condUion of the white and black races in the slavcholdiag 
8tatC9, which they voiM promoU, is Ifeyond their lawm! 
anthority." 

They are "perfectly aware" that they are en- 
paged in an unlawful work ! The first officer in 
uie Government must entertain a very poor opin- 
ion of a large majority of the people in eleven 
States of the Union, including that in which he 
was born and educated. They understand, too, 
that their object is a foreign as well as an illegal 
one, yet so determined are they to accomplish it 
that they are even prepared to resort to the means 
which he found so successful in subjugating un- 
happy Kansas, and will push on though their 
path lies '* through burning cities, and ravaged 
fields, and slaughtered populations, and all there 
is most terrible in foreign, complicated with civil 
and servile war. ** With all their shamming they 
are downright disunionists, for they are perfectly 
aware ** that the first step in the attempt" to 
emancipate the slaves (which the Presidcntalleges 
they have already taken) ** is the forcible disrup- 
iion <ifM toMutry embracing in its broad bosom a 
de^ee of liberty, and an amount of individual 
and public prosperity, to which there is no par- 
allel in history, and substituting in its place nos- 
cile Governments, driven at once and mevitably 
into mutual devastation and fratricidal carnage, 
transforming the now peaceful and felicitous 
brotherhooainto a vast permanent camp of armed 
men, like the rival monarchies of Europe and 
Asia." 

If this indictment can be sustained, the history 
of the world does not furnish the record of a peo- 
ple more insatiate and malignant in their wicked- 
ness than the one million four hundred thousand 
men who compose the Republican party of the 
United States. Not satisfied with destroying the 
Union, ihey would follow up this ^reat crime by 
consummating the work of emancipation among 
« people from whom they will have been entirely 
separated. The President continues: 

«' WM knowing that luch. and mich only, are the means 
and the coniieqaenceB of their plan^ and purpottes, they 
«odeavor to prepare the people of the United Stated for 
civil tcttr by doing everything in their power to deprive tt»e 
Constitution and the laws of moral authority, and to vnder- 
tnine ihe/abric of the Union by appeals to passion and sec- 
tional prejudice, bv indoctrinating its people with recip- 
rocal hatred, and by educating them to stand fiice to face 
as enemies, rather than shoulder to shoulder as friends.'* 

I would comment upon this extract did I not 
feel my utter inability to do justice to the suU- 
iect. Of course, sir, these charges are untrue. 
1 say of course, because it is morally impossible 
that they should be well founded. But a£>ide 
from this, their want of truth can be established 
bv evidence of the strongest character that can be 
adduced in negation of any groundless charge. 

Mr. Speaker, where ought candid and just men 
to go to find the views and purposes of the Repub- 
lican party ? Where, if not to their platform of 
principles and duties? And have not we, who 
are members of that party, a right to claim that 
we shall be judged by that, in the same manner 
that other parties are tried by their organic dec- 
larations and platforms ? The Republicans are 
contented to judge the Democratic party by the 
platform erected at Cincinnati, and they insist 
that their party shall be tested by that framed at 
Philadelphia. But the President chaiges upon 
OS opinions and aims the very reverse of tliose 
contained in that platform. He assumes that we 
are guilty; that our purposes are criminal; and 
renirda our disavowal of such purpoi^es, and the 
deliberate and solemn declarations of our real 
intentions, as false and insincere — the shams of 
a criminal. It has been said that men are unable 
to ascribe virtues to others of which they have 
no conception themselves. It is not impossible 
that the unprejudiced reader of the message may 
think that there is a basis of truth in the remark. 
We claim that our intenlions and objects are to 
be ascertained by reference to the platform care- 
fully constructed by a convention of delegates 
Xirom aome tw«B^ States of the Union, repre- 



senting as much intelligence, probity, and patri- 
otism, as any convention that ever assembled in 
this country. I will read that platform; it is as 
follows: 

*< This convention of Delegates, assembled in pumiance 
of a call addressed to the people of the United States, with- 
out regard to past political dinerencea or divisions, who are 
opposed to the repeal of the Missouri compromise ; to tlic 
policy of the present Administration ; to the extension of 
slavery into free territory ; in fovor of the admission of 
Kansas as a free State ; of restoring the action of the Fed- 
eral Government to the principles of Washington and Jef- 
ferson ; and for the purpose of presenting candidates for \ 
the offices of President and Vice President, do 

<< 1 . ResolvCy 1'hat the maintenance ot the principles 
promuleoted in tiic Declaration of Independence, and em- 
bodied in the Federal ConstituUon, are essential to the pre- 
servation of our republican institutions ; and that the Fed- 
eral Constitution, the rights of the States, and the Union of 
the States, shall be preserved. 

«<3. R4xolved^ That, with our Republican ftohers, we 
hold it to be a belf-evident truth that all men are endowed 
with the inalienable right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness ; and that the primary object and ulterior design 
of our Federal Government were to secure tiiose rights to 
all persons within its exclusive jurisdiction ; that as our 
Republican fathers, when they had aboli8hed slaver}- in all 
our national territory, ordained that no person should bo 
deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due process of 
law, it becomes our duty to maintain i\\\a provision of the 
Constitution against all attempts to violate it, to prevent the 
estabiistunent of slavery in the Territories of the United 
States by positive legii^lation prohibiting its existence 
therein. And we deny the authority of Congress, of a Ter- 
ritorial Logij^laturc, ot'^any individual or association of iu- 
dividiiald, to give legal exlssience to slaver)* In any Terri- 
tory of the United States, while the present Constitution 
shall be maintained. 

*< 3. Retolrtdf Tiiat the Constitution confers upon Con- 

S^ess sovereign power over the Territorie:? of the United 
tates for their government, and that in the exercise of this 
power it is both the right and the duty of Congress to pro- 
hibit, in its Territories, those twin relics of barbarism, polyg- 
amy and tilavery. 

" 4. Resolved, That while the Constitution of the United 
States was ordained and established by the people in order 
to * form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure do- 
mestic tranquillity, provide for the common defense, and 
secure the blessings of liberty,' and contains ample pro- 
visions for the protection of the lilb. liberty, and property of 
every cltixen, the dearest constitutional rights or the people 
of Kansas have been fraudulenUy taken trom them ; 

<« Their Territory has been invaded by an armed force ; 

"Spurious and pretended legislative, Judicial, and ex- 
ecutive ofRceni have been set over them, oy whose usurped 
authority, sustained by the military power of the Govern- 
ment, tyrannical and unconstituuonal laws have been en- 
acted and enforced ; 

" The rights of the people to keep and bear arms have 
been infringed ; 

" Test oaths of an extraordinary and entangling nature 
have been imposed, as a condition of exercising the right of 
sulTraie and holding office ; 

*' The right of an accused person to a speedy and public 
trhil by an impartial jury has t>een denied ; 

" The right of the people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and eflects, against unreascmablo searches 
and seizures, has been violated i 

" They have been deprived of life, liberty, and property , 
without due process of law ; 

" That the freedom of speech and of the press has been 
abridged ; 

" Ilic right to choose their Representatives has been 
made of no effect ; 

« Murders, robberies, and arsons, have been instigated 
and encouraged, and the offenders have been allowed to go 
unpunished ; 

" That all these things have been done with the knowl- 
edge, sanction, and procurement of the present Adminis- 
tration, and that for this hi|^h crime against the Constitu- 
tion, the Union, and huinamty. we arraign that Adminis- 
tration, the President, his advis<;rs, agents, supporters, 
apologists, and accessories, either before or after the fhcts, 
before the country and before the worid ; and that it in our 
fixed purpose to bring the actual perpetrators of these atro- 
cious outrages, and their accomplices, to a sure and con- 
dign punishment hereofler. 

<* 5. Reaolcedj That Kansas should be immediately ad- 
mitted as a State of the Union, with her present free con- 
stitution, as at onoe the most effectual way of securing to 
her citizens the enjoyment of the rights and privileges to 
which they are entitled, and of ending the civil strife now 
raging in her territory. 

"6. Revived, That the highwayman's plea, that * midM' 
makes right,' embodied in the Ostend circular, was in^rOry 
respect unworthy of AmericaiH^'nlomacy, and wojp-. Dring 
shame and dishonor upon any GovtirT::;^'' ^ ^ r ^^o ple that 
gave it their sanction. — - - - 

" 7. Resoleed, That a railroad to the Pacific ocean, by 
the most central and practical route, is imperaUvely de- 
manded by the interests of the whole country, and that the 
Federal Government ought to render immediate and efficient 
aid in its construction, and, asmn auxiliary thereto, the 
immediate construction of an emigrant route on the l^e of 
the railroad. 

"8. Reeolvedj That appropriations by Congress for the 
improvement of rivers and harboiB, of a national cliaraeter, 
required for the accommodation and security of our existing 
commerce, are authorized by the Constitution, and justified 
by the obligation of Govemneat to protect the lives and 
property of its citizens. 

" 9. kemlced, That we invite the affiliation and coopera- 
tion of the men of all parties, however diflfering from us in 
other respects, in support of tlie principles herein declared ; 
MMl, NOieving tliat the spirit of our iostitutioiw, as well ss 
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the Constitution of our eountry, guaranties liberty of con- 
science and eqantlty of rights among citixcns, we oppMe 
OH legii>lation impairing their security." 

Here, sir, you find that the Republican party 
resolve that they mean to mhintain the prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of Independence, and of 
the Constitution, and that " the rights of the 
States, and the Union of the States, shall be pre- 
served." In the face of this declaration Uie 
President informs Congress that they intend to 
trample upon the rights of the States, anddeitroy 
the Union. 

They assert that it is the duty of the Aroericait 
people *' to prevent the establishment of slavery 
in the Territories of the United States, by pos«- 
itive legislation prohibiting its extstenoo therein;'^ 
and they deny the authority of Congress, of i. 
Territorial Legislature, of individuals or assoeif 
ations, to give lesal existence to slavery to any 
Territory of the United States while the preseai 
Constitution shall be maintained* They declaro 
that it is the right and duty of Coagress, tinder 
the Conatiujtion, to prohibit in the Territoriea 
those twin relics of barbarism, polygamy and 
slavery. Now, is there anythiis m all thesa 
averments and denials like inequality or imustke 
— that looks to sectionalism or disunion ? it will 
be perceived that the leading, distiiiguiahin^ 
principle of the Republican party upon the gen- 
eral <}uestion of slavery, is folded in the doctrine 
that It is the right ana the duty of the Grcnenit 
Government to prevent the extension of slavery 
into free territory. If this be treason, Heavea 
help us ! We are all traitors ! 

Not only are the principles and purposes of 
the Republican party fully and clearly expressed 
in the Philadelpuia platform, but they have been 
repeated a thousand times by the presses and 
speakers of the party, and in the resolution^ of 
local conventions, with constant and emphatia 
disavowals of the wish orpurpose to interfere with 
slavery in the States. Why should its members 
alone be singled out by the President, and his 
party, for reproach and opprobrium? Why ara 
they more obnoxious to censure thaa the wise* 
the great, and the good men, whose pathway 
across our political horizon, from the early morn- 
ing, is luminous with similar opinions? If hold- 
ing these opinions justly exposes the Republicans 
to tlie imputation of being dishonest and danger- 
ous men, fit to be classed with the ** desperata 
and the damned," what shall save the Fatner of 
his Country, the Author of the Declaration of 
Independence, and the Father of theConstitqtiont 
from being placed in the same category? Wers 
Republican doctrines and desiens niore constitu- 
tional, or less pemiciotis in 1789 or 1€^ or 1948, 
than in 1856? They were amose the axioms, 
the unquestionable truths, and the fixed purposes 
of the Fathers*, and the Republican party is but 
acting in the light of their examples, ana carry- 
ing out their instructions* When its members 
remember this, I trust they will be comforted, 
and be able to bear themselves bravely and daeor- 
ously against the assaults of ose whose ealum* 
nies strike so far. 

General Washington, in a letter to Robert 
Morris,^ makes use of the following language; 

** J can only tmh t^ere it not amtmlMnfwhOvi$kerm9r0 
rineerety than I eo to tee a plan ad op tod firiko ahoUtion of 
tf, r«/a«ery,'j tHit there is only one proper and effectual 
mode in which it can be accomplishea, and that is by k^^is- 
lative authority ; and this, so Au- as my suffirage will go, 
shall never be wanting." 

Surely this justifies the Republicans in all 
that they propose to accomplish ; for to sincerely 
wish for the abolition of slavery is inconsistent 
with a desire to extend it. The power of the 
General Government to restrain slavery is recog- 
nized by the act of Congress of the 7th of 
August, 1789, which was approved by General 
Washington, In 1784, in the Congress of the 
Confederacy, Mr. Jefierson reported a resolution 
to the effect ** that after the year 1800 of the 
Christian era, there should be neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude in Airr i/ md StoltM^ 
otherwise than in the punishment of crime 
whereof the said party shall have been duly con- 
victed to have been personally ^uiltv.'* It will 
be seen that Mr. Jefferson designea to strike a 
single and fatal blow to all slavery extension. 
That he did not consider the powers of the Gov- 
ernment, in this regard, as impaired by the Coa- 
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■titution, 18 shown by the fact that he approved, 
as President, many laws — some for the organi- 
zation of territorial govemments with the slavery 
restriction — involving the existence of plenary 
power in Congress to legislate for the Territories. 
Air. Madison, who ought to know, from his 
connection with the Constitution, the objects for 
which it was framed, and the powers it was de- 
signed to confer, has said: 

" I HOLD IT KtSBNTIAL IN BVEaV POIITT Of VIEW, THAT 
TRK GbNBRAL QoVBRNMBirr 8HOCLD HAVB POWER TO 
FRBVBMT TUB INCRBA8B Of BLAVBRT." — Madi$<ni Popen, 

vol. 3, p. 1391. 

Is it reasonable to believe that Mr. Madison 
assisted in the formation of a Constitution which, 
as he understood it, stripped the Government of 
all power to prevent the extension of slavery ? 
That he did not, is apparent from the official 
sanction which he felt it nis duty to give to laws 
of Conjnress enacted in the exercise o Ahis author- 
ity. The existence of this power was assumed 
and acted upon by Congress in the acts organ - 
iuns the Territories of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington. It was in virtue of this constitutional right 
that the Missouri compromise was passed in 1820; 
and I call the attention of the House to the fact, 
that the assertion has been made, and, so far aa 
I know, never denied, that at the time of the 
passage of that compromise the President, Mr. 
Monroe, consulted his Cabinet upon the consti- 
tutionality of the measure, and that they were 
unanimous in deciding that it was within the 
constitutional power of Congress. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. If the gentleman 
will allow me to interrupt him, I wish to know 
if 1 correctly understooa him to say, that the 
Missouri compromise was approved by Mr. 
Monroe and his Cabinet ? 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I stated that I 
have so understood. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Do you state it as 
a fact; and if so, upon what authority? 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. 1 havesaid that 
I had so understood. I think it is so stated in 
the diary of John Q,uincy Adams, and, if I mis- 
take not, Mr. Benton refers to the same fact in 
his Thirty Years in the United States Senate. I 
regard the authority of Mr. Adams, who was 
himself in Mr. Monroe's Cabinet, and at the 
head of it, as the best that can exist of what oc- 
curred at that time. 

Now, sir, why does the President charge the 
Republican party with being sectionalists and 
disunionists, ana as seeking to revolutionize the 
country, when its members are only doing what 
Mr. Monroe and his Cabinet, composed of such 
men as Adams, Crawford, and Calhoun, approved 
thirty-six years ago? To the point that the 
avowed principles of the Republican party — and 
we insist, and will insist that no man snoufd deny 
that they are its real ones — are such as we may 
maintain and carry out under the Constitution, 
I would refer the House to the decisions of the 
Supreme Court, which are Aill, clear, and decisive 
upon this point. 

Thus have I sustained the positions of the Re- 
publican party by the authonty of ever^ depart- 
ment of tne Grovernment, and by their acta, run- 
ning through a period of sixty years from the 
date of its organization. I sustain them, too, by 
the language of the Constitution itself: 

** Confreas shall have power to dispose of aod tnake all 
needful rulee and rtptlatiofu respecUiig the territory or 
other prc^ity belonging to the United States.'' 

And if, in the judgment of Congress, a *• regula- 
tion" excluding slavery from the territory (or 
Territories) of the United States would be wise, 
salutary, ** needful" — would tend to enhance the 
value of the land as land — to create a market for 
it — to encourage the settlement of the common 
domain, and to promote the welfare of the peo- 
ple emigrating thereto, and increase the wealth 
and strength of the whole country — why, in the 
name of all the canons of interpretation since the 
invention of language, has it not clear, express, 
and indisputable power to make such a regula- 
tion? 

Mr. Speaker, I have another authority to cite, 
in reply to the wholesale allegations by the Pres- 
ident of criminal motives and objects on the part 
of ^e Republican party; and while I do not think 
to much of it as others may, I believe its intro- 



duction is fairly allowable for the use which I i 
wish to make of it. It is the authority of the ' 
President himself. On page 6, of the pamphlet 
edition of his message, he says: 

** I confidently believe that the great body of those who 
inconsiderately took tiiis fotal step are sincerely auached 
to the Constitution and the Union." 

What, sir, these men attached to the Constitu- 
tion and the Union, who nevertheless seek an 
object which ** they well know to be revolution- 
ary," and who are **i)er/tc% aware" that they 
can accomplish it only by means which will carry 
them ** through burning cities," (such as Law- 
rence, when the agents of the President fired it,) 
** ravaged fields, and slaughtered populations, 
(like those to which he may point as his handi-' 
work on the plains of distant Kansas !) How 
can these men uc sincerely attached to the Union, 
when they are seeking an object which they 
know roust be accomplished by revolution and 
disunion? Sir, it is an old saying that it is the 
penalty of error and falsehooa to destroy them- 
selves, and it needs no better illustration than 
has been furnished in this message. 

Sir, all heresies — all sins of opinion, if not of 
practice — may be tolerated and excused, except 
the enormous crime of loving liberty and hatine 
slavery. That is the unpardonable sin which 
shall not be endured, neither under this Admin- 
istration nor that which is to come. Old-line 
Whigs — Whigs of tiie siraightest sect; high-tariff 
and stiff-bank meii — those whom the Democracy 
have denounced for a quarter of a century aa 
false and dangerous men, unworthy of the confi- 
dence of the people, though they stand covered 
as with a garment by their unrepented sins, have 
but to bow the knee to the Dragon of slavery, 
and worship it as the god of their political idol- 
atry, and they are hailed as the ** bright particular 
stars" of the so-called Democratic party, put 
forward to places of leadership, and nominated 
to important ofiices. 

Third-degree Know Nothings, in all their 
toggery, fresh from their fulminations against the 
Pope, and hoarse with denouncing and deriding 
those who constitute, if not a majority, certainly 
a very large portion of the Democratic voters in 
free Slates, — ^1 mean our adopted citizens,— declare 
that the success of freedom in a national election 
is tantamount to disunion, and justifies it; and 
they are at once received as the willing and wel- 
come allies and loving coadjutors of the sham 
Democracy. 

Fire-eaters and nullifiers, red with uncommon 
wrath, no sooner shock the ear of the civilized 
world with the proclamation that slavery is a 
blessing, and the very comer-stone of republican 
institutions, than they are made the oracles, law- 
givers, and platform-builders of the party. 

Mr. Speaker, is it not singular that all the ag- 
gressions and outrages, wrongs, crimes, and 
treasons, of which the President seriously com- 
plains, should be on the part of the people of the 
North — the land of free schools and a free Gos- 
pel, in which it is no offense to read the Bible to 
the poor and lowly ? To adopt the President's 
style of argument, I would inquire: is it true that 
education leads only to error ? Is it true that the 
Christian religion is the nursing mother of every 
vice and every crime? And is it not shameful 
that these wanton slanders, these swashing and 
malignant diatribes against the northern people 
should come from one who was born and educa- 
ted in their midst, and who, like the cow-boys of 
the Revolution, can see nothing right in his own 
people, and rothing wrong among their oppo- 
nents ? 

I will now call the attention of the House to 
some of the misstatepients of facts in regard to 
the alleged aggressions of the North upon the 
South, which 1 think are contained in tne mes- 
sage . The Preside n^ says : 

** Ip the long eeries of acta of indirect aggrawion. tfie 
flrst waaUie strenuous agitation, by citizens oftbe northern 
Sutes, in CongreM and out of it, of the question of negro 
emancipation va the southern States." 

Now, sir, I ask, when, where, how have the 
citizens of the northern States ever agitated, 
strenuously or otherwise, the question of negro 
emancipation in the South? Where and by 
whom was this done in Congress? I pause for a 
reply. I beg to know, I ask gentlemen to inform 



me, what the President means? The citizens of 
the free States — I speak of them as a whole — have 
never considered tnat they had any right what- 
ever to interfere with slavery in the States, and 
have never sought secretly or overtly to interfere. 
I venture to say that there are not a thousand 
le^l voters in the northern country who main- 
tain that such a power exists in the people of the 
free States, or who have ever intimated a^desire 
to participate in a work of this kind. They have 
never, to my recollection, sent a petition or me- 
morial here for the exercise of sucn a power, and 
I am informed, as matter of fact, that they have 
never done so; yet the President asserts in effect 
— for if he does not mean this his languaf^e is 
pointless — that there ia a party in the North 
sufiicient in numbers to maJce it formidable, if 
not dangerous, who seek the emancipation of 
slaves in the southern States. Sir, I pronounce 
the statement, in the sense in which it was made, 
and to the extent the President must have in- 
tended it to be understood, as untrue; and because 
untrue and calculated to convey wrong impres- 
sions, to do injustice to the people of the North, 
and make a fafse record for the future, I denounce 
it. Most of these men refuse to vote, or take 
any part in our political discussions, and the fact 
that m many millions of intelligent, active minds, 
so disposed to isnu as southern gentlemen repre- 
sent them, but a few hundreds can be found who 
are in any degree obnoxious to the charge of the 
President, should be received as the highest evi- 
dence of the moderation and justice of tne north- 
ernpeople. 

The President further informs the two Houses 
of Congress that — 

*^ The second step in thispath of evil consisted of ac^ of 
the people of the northern States, and in several instances 
of Uieir govemments, aimed to fhcilitate the escape of 
pertions held to service in the soutliem States, and to 
prevent their extradition when reclaimed according to law 
and in virtue of express provisions of the Constitution. 7b 
promote this object, legislalive enartmenlf and other meant 
were adopted to take awry or defeat rights which the Con- 
stitution solemnly guarantCtd. In order to nullify the then 
existing act of Congress concerning tlie extradition of 
fugitives from service, laws were enacted in many States 
forbidding their officers, under the severest penalties, to % 
participate in the execution of any act of Congress what- 
ever." 

The facts in regard to the subject-matter of this 
complaint, as well as I can remember them, are 
as follows: Formerly a portion of the States, per- 
haps most of them, believing that they had some 
jurisdiction and authority over this subject, made 
enactments in aid, to some extent, of the execu- 
tion of the fugitive slave law of 1793; but when 
Prigg's case was decided, some twenty or thirty 
years ago, it was settled that the States did not 
possess the power to pass such laws, or inter- 
fere in the matter at all. I will read an abstract 
of what was decided in that case, which I copy 
from the notes to the law of 1793, and to be found 
in the first volume of the Statutes at Large. 

<* Tlie clause relating to f^tive slaves is found in the 
National Constitution, and not in that of any State. It 
miglit well be deemed an unconstitutional exercise of the 
power of interpretation, to insiiit that the States are bound 
to provide means to carry into effect the duties of the 
National Government nowhere delegated or intrusted to 
them by the^Con^ulutlon.*' * * * "It would seem, 
upon just pnnciples of construction, that the legislation or 
Congress, if constitutional, must f apersede all Slate legis- 
lation upon the some subject ; and, by necessary implica- 
tion, prohibit it. For if Congress have a constitutional 
power to regulate a particular subject, and they do actually 
regulate it, in a given manner, and in a certain form, it 
cannot be that the State Legislatures have a riidit to inter- 
fere. Where Congress have an exclusive power over a 
subject, it is not competent for State Legislatures to inter- 
fere." — Prigg vs. Commonicealth of Pennsylcaniay 16 Pet., 
539. 

Well, sir, the Supreme Court of the United 
States having decided that the States had no 
such power, no such right to interfere, as they 
had supposed, and were excluded from any juris- 
diction uy the Constitution or acts of Congress, 
they at once set about accommodating themselves 
to that decision ; and removed the unconstitutional 
legislation from their statute-books. Instead of 
resisting the Supreme Court, they yielded to it; 
and now this fact is arrayed against them by the 
President of the United States, to establish the 
disloyalty of the northern people, and their'con- 
stant aggressions upon the rignts of the Soutli. 

We are next told that: 

'• The third stage of this unhappy sectional controversy 
wta io connection with the organisatioB of territoiial gov- 
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ernmeDtf, and the admisBiOD of new States into the Unton. 
Wbeo it was proposed to admit the State of Maine, by 
separation of territory flrom that of Massachusetts, and the 
State of Missouri, formed of a portion of tlie territory ceded 
by France to the United States, Representatives in Con> 
gress ot^ected to the admission of the latter, unless with 
conditions suited to particular views of public policy. The 
imposition of such a condition was successAiUy resisted. 
But, at the same period, the question was presented of 
imposins restrictions upon the residue of the territory 
ceded by France. Thttt q%te$tion trot, for the Htne^ ditpo§ed 
of 5y the aioftion of o geograpkUai Une of Umitaiion," 

** For the time," the President says, implying 
that it was understood to be a temporary settle- 
ment only. The language of the eighth section 
of the act preparatory to the admission of Mis- 
souri into tne Union, declares that it was a settle- 
ment for all time, and that it should stand forever. 
Does the President know what he is about? Does 
he intend to charge upon the southern people that 
they at that time were acting a false and treach- 
erous part towards the North ? That they had 
already formed the purpose to violate this com- 
promise when the proper time should come? 
that they intended tnat this great compromise, 
which eave peace to the country, should exist so 
lortg only as the territory north of the compro- 
mise line should remain unoccupied, and that 
whenever the time should arrive wnen that coun- 
try would be needed for settlement, they meant 
to taice it to themselves? Such is the charge 
necessarily implied in the langua^ of the Pres- 
ident. I do not agree with him. fdo not believe 
that southern men at that time had made up their 
minds not only to hold on to Missouri and Ar- 
kansas, but, when Kansas and Nebraska should 
be settled, then to claim that the compromise was 
an adjustment "for the time only,'' that it was 
unconstitutional, and that they had a tight to an nul 
it. Therefore, jn this particular, I think the Pres- 
ident has made a statement which is not borne 
out by the facta. Again, he says: 

" In the proffress of constitutional inquiry and reflection, 
it had now at length come to be seen clearly that Congress 
does not possess constitutional power to impose restrictions 
of this character upon any present or future State of the 
Union. ■ In a long series of decisions, on the Aillest argn- 
ment, and alter we most deliberate consideration, the 
Supreme Court of the United States bad finally detennined 
this point in every form under which the question could 
arise ; whether as Mfecting public or private rights — in ques- 
tions of the public domain, of religion, of navigation, and 
of servitude.'' 

Now, so fiir from this assertion being correct, 
I understand that precisely the reverse is true, 
and that the Supreme Court decided in the case 
of the American Insurance Coinpany vs. Canter, 
reported in the first volume of Peters, that Con- 
gress has full legislative power over the Territo- 
ries — a power which includes the il^t to prohibit 
the existence of slavery therein. That tne Sen- 
ator firom Michigan [Mr. Cass] admits that there 
has been such a decision, is apparent from a col- 
loquy which took place the other day between 
him and the Senator fVom Maine, [Mr. Fbssen- 
DKK,] apart of which was as follows: 

<* Mr. Cass. It was touching the decbion of the Supreme 
Coart, that the word * territory' in this clause was equiv- 
alent to * public land.' WiUi respect to the other point, 
rrrmit me to say that I did not put it. The main argument 
produced in this body years a^o. I did not assume that 
the Supreme Court hod so decided. I stated that, in the 
opinion of Judge Marshall, which has been alluded to 
duiinf this debate, he put the right of governing the Terri- 
tories on three or four different grounds. lie put it on the 
■Pound of Hovercigntv. He put it on the ground of the regu- 
lation of property, tie put it on the ground of the aoquisition 
of territory ; and finally, he put it on the grmind of poases- 
iion, viz : Uiat the power was exercised. I never based 
the view which I took of the incompetency of Congress to 
legiMate on the domestic conceyis of Uie people of a Ter- 
ritorv on a decision of the Supreme Court. 

" Afr. Fesskhden. I shall not attempt at this day, and 
on this occasion, to review any of the former speeches 
made by the honorable Senator tVom Michigan. If I mis- 
anderstood him upon the former occasion, my misunder- 
standing is matter of record. What he then said is also 
matter of record. If be refers to it, he will find that I am 
iiot oat of the way, for I have looked at it since the occur- 
rence with reference to this particular view. I take it, 
then, not to be disputed by him at least, that tt is the set- 
tled doctrine of Uie Supreme Court of the United States, 
that, under this clauite of the Constitution, Congress has a 
ri^t to leffelate for the Territories. TtM, h^t may be 
deduced, besidcfi, fVom the necessity of the case. The power 
has been exercised over and over again. What we bold as 
a party i«, that as tliis power exists in the Congress of the 
United States, it is the dutj of Congress so to exercise itas 
lo prevent the extension of slavery over firee territory." 

Mr. SMITH, of Vii^inia. Do I understand 
Uio geotlaman to say that Jafiersou and Madiaon 



recognized the constitutionality of the Missouri 
restriction ? 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. 1 understand 
that all the earlier Presidents, including Jeffer- 
son and Madison, have, by their acts, and most 
of them by their langua^, recognized and 
affirmed the principles contained in the Missouri 
restriction. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I woulfl ask the 
gentleman if he is not aware that both Jefferson 
and Madison — and Madison especially in a letter 
recently published — expressly deny the constitu- 
tionality of that act? 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. No, sir. The 
President says that the repeal of the Missouri 
compromise has not opened a field to slavery 
which was not open already to that system. 

*<That repeal did not open to free competition of the 
diverse opiojons and domestic institutions a field which, 
without Kuch repeal, would have been closed against them : 
it found that field of competition already opened, in fact 
and in law. All the repeal did was to relieve the statuie- 
book of an objectionable enactment, unconstitutional in 
eflTect, und injurious in terms, to a large portion of the 
States." 

Is it possible that the President believes that he 

could by this kind of — shall I call it pettifogging? 

persuade any man that the repeal of the Missouri 

compromise removed no barriers to the extension 

of slavery into Kansas and Nebraska ? Upon 

this point let me quote what the President himself 

has said in this message: 

" An act of Congress, while it remains unrepealed, more 
especially if it be eoostitutionally valid in the judgment of 
those public functionaries whose duty it is to pronctunce on 
that point, is undoubtedly binding on the conscience of each 
good citizen of the Republic." 

If this be true, and if it be also true, that the 
Supreme Court has decided the Missouri com- 
promise to be constitutional, or in other words, 
that the legislative power of Congress was com* 
petent to its passage, it would seem to follow that 
tt was an insuperable barrier to the extension of 
slavery into those Territories. 

That compromise was repealed, and we are 
now called upon to adopt the new-light doctrine 
of the Democratic party, that slaVery is a bless- 
ing. This is the leading idea of that repeal, and 
the principle which southern gentlemen will 
deduce from it; for, if the institution is not a 
blessing, they will ask, why destroy the barrier 
against its extension ? Why remove an obstacle 
to the diffusion of an undouoted evil ? I may be 
told that the restriction was unconstitutional; hut, 
I answer, every department of the Government 
had decided otherwise, and besides, it was the 
result of a compromise binding upon the con- 
sciences of the parties who made it. So this pre- 
tense fails; and there can be no other justification 
or excuse for the act than the one I have indicated 
— that the law was immoral — that it attempted to 
exclude a positive blessing, a Divine institution, 
from a vast territory, and was an offense to God 
and man. 

Mr. WARNER. Has the gentleman from 
Maine looked into the decision of the Supreme 
Court to which he refers, in order to satisfy him- 
self that it does affirm the power of Congress to 
establish or exclude slavery from the Territories 
of the United States ? I have looked into it, and 
find the decision to be that the Territorial Legis- 
lature of Florida had the power, under the au- 
thority delegated to it by Congress, to establish 
a territorial court. That was the awsHon involved, 
and that was the question decided by the court. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I understand 
the decision of the Supreme Court to be, that a 
Territorial Legislature has all the power over 
questions ofproperty that a State Legislature 
possesses. Tnere can be no doubt that that de- 
cision fully justifies the statement which I have 
made. 

The President asks, with an air of triumph: 

" Is It the Act that, in all the unsettled regions of the 
United States, if emigration be leA ftee to act in this respect 
for itself, witnout l^al prohibitions on either side, slave 
labor will spontaneously go everywhere, in preference to 
free labor? Is it the fact, that the peculiar domestic insti- 
tutions of the southern States possess, relatively, so much 
of vigor, that, wheresoever an avenue is fbeely open to all 
the world, they will penetrate to th« exclusion of those 
of the northern States ? Is it the fhcu that the former enjoy, 
compared with the latter, such irresistibly superior vitality, 
independent of climate, soil, and all other accidental cir- 
cumstances, as to be able to produce the supposed result, 
in spite of the assumed moral and natural obstacles to its 
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accomplishment, and t>f the more nomaroua popolatioa of 
the northern States?" 

It is undoubtedly true, that in the absence of 
a restrictive law, slaves can be easily taken from 
Missouri into Kansas, and if, when taken there, 
they are held by the courts to be property, the 
Territory becomes, in fact, a slave Temtory . It 
is not a free Territory. Emigrants are not left 
free to act for themselves; and when they attempt 
to do so, the judicial power of the Territory and 
the political power of the country meet them 
with the declaration, that property in slaves is 
protected in the Territory by the Constitution of 
the United States. It is not an open question for 
tlie emigrant to settle for himself. The Constitu- 
tion is there before him, and is against him. 
There is le^ prohibition on one side, as the au- 
thor of this message, as I will show hereafter, 
contends. Although there may be twenty thou- 
sand free-State men in a Territory, and but 
twenty slaveholders and one hundred slaves^ if 
the former have no power under the Constitution 
to remove or enfranchise the slaves, the sfolicf 
of the Territory is determined. And the fitct, 
that in absence of legal prohibitions, a few Mia- 
sourians can, under the Democratic reading of 
the Constitution, make Kansas a slave Temtory 
in spite of all the free States, has not the slightest 
tendency to prove that the domestic institutions 
of the South have superior vi^or and vitality to 
those of the North. The desire to exclude sla- 
very from a country by legislative preventives no 
more implies the admission, that it is a vigorous 
and healthy system, than the practice of vaccin- 
ation commits the doctors to the theory, that a 
man stricken with the small-pox has more power 
and vigor than one in full health. Is it true, let me 
ask, following the President's manner of argu- 
ment, that virtue is a superior force to vice? 
Then, why pass laws for the suppression of the 
latter.^ Is it true that good is a mightier power 
in human affairs than evil? Undoubtedly; then 
why legislate for its protection; will it not take 
care of itself? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. When a Territory 
asks for admission into the Union as aState, witt 
the g^entleman allow its people to decide their 
own institutions ? 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. When that 
case is presented, I shall be prepared to act on it. 
I shall not shirk it.. I will tell the gentleman, 
however, that I shall vote in accordance with the 

Frinciples of the Republican platform and those 
have avowed here. I ask the ^ntleman if 
Utah shall come here with a constituuon recogniz- 
ing polygamy as a domestic institution, whether 
he would vote for its admission ? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. When the gentle- 
man answers my question, I will answer his. 
The ffentleman from Maine is attenopting to plaw 
the Yankee upon me completely. [Laughter.] I 
put the question to the gentleman again. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I put my 
question again. [Renewed latighter.] 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. The question I pot 
to the gentleman is this: as the great advocate 
of liberty on this floor, I ask the gentleman from 
Maina whether he is willing, by his vote, to 
admit into this Union a State, witn the liberty 5f 
forming its own institutions? 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I have already 
answered the gentleman's question, and I must 
wait until he answers mine before I consent to 
have him interrogate me further. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is my chief cause of quarrel 
with the message, that it contains an unequivocal 
recognition of the extreme southern doctnne, that 
the Constitution, ex mroprio vigoret spreads sla- 
very over all the Terntories of the Umted States. 

The author of the message says that the people 
of this country have asserted in the recent elec- 
tion '* tlie constitutional equality of each and all 
of the States of the Union as States; they have 
affirmed the constitutional equality of each and 
all of the citizens of the United States as citizens, 
whatever their religion, wherever their birth, or 
their residence; they have maintained the invio- 
lability of the consututional rights of the differ- 
ent sections of the Union." 

When were these great and obvious tjruths ever 
disputed ? The Republican party, as the Presi- 
dent must have learned from iu pkttfofiii» and 
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firom fh« declarations of iia membere, contended 
earneatlj fen the equality of the States, and of all 
the citisens of the States, and for the maintenance 
of all their constitutional iHghts. They proclaimed 
ererywhere, daring the canvass, as they declare 
ftow, that the 0tat« of South Carolina has, in all 
respects, the same rights as the State of Massa- 
chosetls; that the rights of the citizens of Virginia 
and of New York are identical; that the former, 
•• well as the hitter, may remove into any Terri- 
tory of the United States, and when there should 
he governed by the same laws. It is apparent that 
this interprretation of the rights of the States, and 
of the ctusens, does not include the idea or princi- 
ple wl^ch the President intended to enunciate; for 
with what propriety could he say that that had 
been asserted or settled which was not an issue in 
the election, and which had never been controverted 
pince the foundation of the Gk>vernment ? But, 
Mr. Speaker, we all know — no one has listened 
to the debates in this House during the last 
three years who is not aware — that these terms, 
** Mvality of the States," and ** equal rights of 
eaen and all the citizens of the United States,*' 
are invariably used by southern gentlemen as 
Implying the constitutional existence of slavery 
in the Territories, or as periphrases of that doc- 
trine. That these, or equivalent words, were 
tuwd in this sense in the Cincinnati platform, 
will not be denied, nor will it be asserted that 
they were employed in a different sense in the 
extract which 1 have read from the message. I 
i^fieal to the House, and particularly to southern 
members, for confirmation of what 1 now state. 
Will any centleiMin deny that these terms are 
tmdecBiooa to contain the dogma, that slaves may 
be held under the authority of the Constitution 
m all the Territories of the United States ? If so, 
I ahmll be glad to hear him. 

The afgnment for this new Democratic do^a 
is as follows; '* The Constitution of the United 
Slates is the supreme law of the land. Itguaran- 
tiet- equality of rights to all the States, and to all 
the citizens of the United States. The Terri- 
torift are the common property of the General 
Qwemment or of the States, and belong as much 
10 tile citizens of one State as to those of another. 
Now, inasnrach as the citizens of sixteen of the 
States, when they remove to a Territory, can 
hoM and use therein as property whatever they 
owned and held as such in tne States from which 
they emigrated, it follows that if the citizens of 
the other filVeen States cannot hold and use as 
property in the Territory whatever they owned, 
or m«ht have owned and used as property in 
those States by virtue of their laws, they have 
not equal rights with the citizens of the sixteen 
StIUes. ** But," it is said, <' the Constitution of 
the United Slates is the paramount law, before 
which all inconsistent and conflicting laws must 
give way. A territorial law or law of Cocgress 
prohibiting the existenee of slavery in a Tern- 
tssy, cschidss therefrom the property of citizens 
of nearly half of the States or the iJnion, and is 
thsfslbre inconsistent with the higher law of the 
Constitution, which secures equal rights to all 
the cilizsns of all the States *^ I think J have 
stated ftdriy the southern — and since the Cincin- 
lAita Convention I may say the Democratic — 
position upon this question of slavery in the Ter- 
Titsries. it is the misfortune of these slavery- 
soctensionists. South and North , that their theory 
has no foundation to rest upon. The constitu- 
tional underpinning does not fit the superstruc- 
ture; it is a '* world too wide*' to serve that pur- 
pose. 

The argument from the equal ri]»hts of the 
'States and of the people of the States is singularly 
IhHacrous and inconsequential — indeed, its soph- 
istry is too transparent to be respectable. The 
States and their citizens do possess equal rights 
in and to the Territories; and the laws of the 
TettitOries must be such as will respect the rights 
Of all alike. They are thus respected when the 
citizens thereof, whether bom in the Territories or 
emigrants from firee or slave States, are placed 
upon a fboting of absolute e<^uality, both in re- 
~spect to personal rif hts and rights to property, 
and when the same law ^vems all. A Territpry 
is a poHtieal organization, and there must be 
power somewhere to make laws, rules, and reeu- 
MOiil for Hs government, and defining the rig^ 



of persons and property within its jurisdiction. 
This power is in Congress, or in the people of 
the Territory. It must be in one or the other. 
It is primarily in Congress, but may be delegated 
to the people of the Territory. Under the popular- 
sovereignty theory of Greneral Cass it is inherent in 
the people — at any rate, it is, and from necessity 
must be, in the law-making power of the Territory, 
whether that be Congress or the local Legislature. 
It is simply absurd to say that this power exists 
in the Legislatures of the thirty-one States, and 
that the law of each, in respect to property, shall 
be the law of the Territory; at least so far as re- 
gards t hose of its citizens who have removed there- 
to. The laws of the States differ in reference to 
what is property. In Georgia a black man may 
be property; in Maine he cannot be. In Virginia 
there can be no property in bank notes of a cer- 
tain denomination, while in Massachusetts there 
may be. WhicR of these laws are to be in effect 
in the Territory ? Clearly none of them; and the 
emigrants from Maine, Georgia, Massachusetts, 
and Virginia, must take the laws of the Territory 
as they find them; and if they provide that there 
shall be no property in slaves; or bank bills, the 
slaveholder from Virginia and the billholder from 
Massachusetts must alike submit; no injustice is 
done to either, and there is no inequality. 

Since this doctrine, that slaves may be held in 
the Territories under the Constitution without 
local law, and even against it, has come to be the 
central, distinguishing doctrine of the modern 
Democratic party, it concerns us all in the free 
States to examine it carefully, and see if it be 
indeed well founded — for in it are stupendous 
issues. Concede it to be the true doctnne, and 
henceforth freedom is sectional and slavery na- 
tional; and the Government from being a Govern- 
ment of equal rights, for the security of liberty 
and the propagation of Democratic principles, 
becomes the possession and instrument of an 
overshadowing oligarchy for the extension and 
perpetuation of the system of chattel slavery upon 
the American continent. False and unsubstantial 
as this doctrine is, it is no part of wisdom for 
tliat reason to ignore its existence or importance. 
I fear that we are not aware of the strength it has 
gained in the country — it is maintained by nearly 
every southern man in Congress, and there are 
but tew Democrats from the North who venture 
to dispute it. It was promulgated in the Cin- 
cinnati platform as one of the tests of political 
orthodoxy, and now we are congratulatea by the 
President that it has been affirmed by the people 
in the recent election. It must be met, exposed, 
and denounced. 

1 rejoice that something of that work has 
already been accomplished, and that the Repub- 
licans of this day have the benefit of the argu- 
ments and authority of some of the most inSu- 
ential and distinguished men who have figured 
in the recent history of the country. Two of 
them are now members of the American Senate; 
and, though they may have modified the opinions 
which I shall cause to be read, I am sure they 
never have and never will answer the arguments 
by which they were supported; and two are no 
longer numbered with tne living; but, though 
dea^, their works survive and their words speeuc; 
and I entertain no fear that, in the world ofligbt 
and liberty to. which they have been translated, 
they have seen any cause to change the opinions 
which they j>resented so faithfully and so clearly 
when they were upon the earth. 

I will ask the Clerk to read the following ex- 
tracts from speeches made in the Senate of the 
United States by Messrs. Douglas, Cass, Clay, 
and Webster. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

By Mr. Douglas in 1850: 

" Dut yo« say tbat we propose to prohibit hf law your 
emigrating to the Territories with your property. We pro- 
pose no such thing. We recognize yonr right, In common 
with our own, to emigrate to the Territories with yonr prop- 
erty, and there hold and enjoy it in subordinaiion to the 
laws yoti may tind in force in die country. Those laws, in 
some respects, diifer i>om oar own, as the laws of the 
various States in this Union vary, on some points, fVom the 
laws of each other. Some species of property are excluded 
by law in most of the States, as well as Territories, as 
being unwise, immoral, or contrary to the principles of 
sound public policy. Forlnstance, die banker is prohibited 
from emigrating to Minuesota, Oregon, or California, with 
his bank. The bank may be property by the laws of^ New 
Tork,tatceaiestot»etowlien taken into a 8tate or TeN 



ritory where banking is prohibited by the local law. So, 
ardent spirits, whisky, brandy, all the intoxicating drinks, 
are recognized and protected as property in most of the 
States, if not all of them; but no citizen, whether from the 
North or South, can take this species of property with him, 
and holdf sell, or use it at his pleasure iu all the Territories, 
because it is prohibitad by the local law— in Oregtm by the 
statutes of the Territory, and in the Indian country by the 
acts of Congress. Nor can a man go there and take and 
hold his slave, ibr the same reason. These laws, and many 
others involving similar principles, are directed against no 
section, and impair the rights of no State in the Union. 
They are laws against the introduction, sale, and use of 
specific kinds of property, whether brought from tha North 
or the South, or from foreign countries.'' 

By Mr. Cass in 1854: 

" The second objection which I propose to comMer. con- 
nected with this alleged seizure of the public domain, is, 
tbat a southern man cannot go there because he cannot 
take his property with him, and is thus excluded by peco- 
liar considerations (Vom his share of the common property. 

" So fhr as this branch of the subject connects itself witb 
slaves, regarded merely as property, it is certainly true thai 
Uie necessity of leaving and of disposing of them may put 
the owners to inconvenience — to loss, mdeed— a state of 
thing? incidenttoall emigration to distant regions ; forthers 
are many species of that property, which constttates tbm 
common stock of society, that cannot be taken there. 
Some because they are prohibited by the laws of natiu-e, as 
houses and farms ; others because they are prohibited by the 
laws of man, as slaves, incorporated' companies, monop»- 
lies, and many interdicted articles ; and others again, be- 
cause they are prohibited by statistical laws, which regulate 
the transportation of property, and virtually conflne much 
of it within certain limits which it cannot overcome, in 
consequence of the expense attending distant removal; 
and among these latter articles are cattle, and much of the 
property which is everywhere to be found. The remedy io 
all these doses is the same, and is equailv applicable to all 
classes of proprietors, whether living in Massachusetts, or 
New York, or South Carolina, and that is to convert all 
Uiese various kinds of property into universal representative 
of value, money, and to take that to these new regions, 
where it will command whatever may be necessary to com- 
fort or to prosperous enterprise.- In all these hiMances the 
practical result is the same, and the same is the conditioa 
of equality.'* , 

" Such a principle would strike at independent and neces- 
sary legislation, at many police lawfi, at sanitary laws, and 
at laws for the protection of public and private morals. 
Ardent spirits, deadly poisons, implements of gaming, as 
well as various articles, doubtnil foreign bank bills, among 
others, injurious to a prosperous condition of a now society, 
would be placed beyond die reach of legislative interdic- 
tion, whatever might be the wants or the wishes of the 
country upon the subject. For tlie constitutional' right by 
which it is claimed that these species of property may be 
taken by the owners to the * territory' of the tfniied Stotea, 
cannot be controlled, if it exist by the local Legislatures; 
for that might lead, and in many cases would lead, to the 
restriction of its value." 

** And we are thua brought to this atrange practical reault : 
that in all controversies relative to these proliibited articlea, 
ft is not the statute-hook of the country where they are to 
be held which must be consulted to ascertain the rights of 
the parties, but the statute-books of other GovemmentSy 
whose citizens thus, in effect, hiiiig tbtir laws with thcas 
and hold on to them.'' 

By Mr. CU|^ in 1850: 

" I take it for granted that what I have said will satisfy 
the Senate of that first truth, that slavniy does not ezitti 
there by law, unless slavery was carried there tlie moment 
the treaty was ratified by the two parties to the treaty, under 
the operation of the Constitution of the United States. 

" Now, really, I must say that the iiiea that, so imtmtUL 
upon the consummation of the treaty, the Constitution of 
the United States spread itself over the acquired country, 
and carried along with it the institution of slavery, is so 
irreconcilable with any comprehension , or any reason wbich 
I poaseas, that I hardly know how to meet it." 

By Mr. Webster, upon the Oregon bill, in 

"I am not goiaf into roetaphyslca, for therein I should 
encounter the honorable member from Sooth Carwitna, and 
we should wander in * endless mazes lost,' until after the 
time for the adjournment of Congresa. The southern 
States have peculiar laws, apd by those laws there is pro|». 
erty in slaves. This is purelv hx»l. The real meaning, 
then, of southern gentlemen, in making this complaint, to 
that they cannot go into the Territories of the United States 
carrying with them thelr*own peculiar local law — a law 
which creates property in persons. This, according to their 
own statement, is all the ground of comfrialnt they have. 
Now, here I think gentlemen are unjust towards us. How 
unjust they are, ouiers will Judge — generations that will 
come after as will judge. It will not be contended that thia 
sort of penKmal slavery exists by general law. It exists only 
hy local law. I do not mean to deny the validity of that 
local law where It is established ; but I say it is, after all, 
nothing but local law. It is nothing more. A ndf wherever 
that locid law does not extend, property in persons does not 
exist Well J sir, what Is now the demand on the part of oar 
southern friends ? They say, < We will carry our local 
laws with us wherever We go. We insist that Coagxesa 
does us hijustice unless it establishes in the Territory in 
which we wish to go, our own local law.* This demand I 
for one resist, and shall resist. It goes upon the idea that 
there is an inequality unless persons under this local law, 
and boldhig property by authority of that law, can go into 
new territory, and there establish tbat k>cal law, to th« ex> 
elusion of other law. Mr. President, it was a maxim of the 
eivfl law, tbat befweea atevwy «m1 frssdan, 
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States had underetood what 
and purposes oflhealBVebolilers'party were, I do 
not believe Diet Mr. Buchanan would have carried 
a single Stale north of Mason ajid Dixon's line. 
To show that I do not err in my interpretalion 
of the Cincinnali platform, 1 will read a portion 
of it. In one of the rcHolutioos ] find ii stated — 
■* That we r^eocnlae the jiKht of the people of all tbe 
TerriIoriei,includtii|KBji>*sai>d Nebraska, acting itaiouah 
Ihe fairly-elpieiMd will of Ihe mejantyol'HeiuBi reiidenti. 



and be sdmtued inio the Union upon Icrma of perfect 
equallly wilb Ibe other Siatu." 

This right, it will be seen, is held to accrue 
Khtn iht number nfinbtbilaiUi Jailifiti Iht farming 
qfa eotiatUutio*, but not before. The expreaeion 
of the time when the right veals excludes the idea 
of an earlier tinM for its esercise. A fair interpret- 
ation of the language itself, and the general un- 
dersundinK of its nieantng as expnsaed on this 
floor and elsewhere, leave no room for doubt as 
lo Ihe import of this reaolution. This is sup- 

EDsed ta be pretty safe doctrine for ilie slave- 
oldem; for, if tbe people of a Terrilorv have 
no power to exclude slavery until it has the 
requisite population to become a Stale — held 
by southern politicians (o be ninety-three thou- 
sand, or the number required by law for a Itep- 
resentaLive in the pt^utar branch of Congress 
— they foel quite sure that by such time the ays. 
tem will have become ao widely extended and 
Brmly esiabliahed in the Territory that it will 
be nearly impossible to deolroy it; and they 
are righti and the gsntlemaa from Tennessee 

tMr. Hhitr] was right yesterday when he ssid 
c would not vote lo establish slavery in a Ter- 
ritory by law. Why? He holds that ii is a1- 
:ady established there by the C( 



grass, that this description of property 
in a Territory by a tenure less pormanent and' 
safe than that of the Conslilulion itself. Believ- 
ing Ihis, he was jusliSedin making the statement 
to which I have referred. He frankly admits 
that he holds, in common with most southern 
members, that, until Ihe formatiab of a constitu- 
tion, there is no power in the people of a Terri- 
tory to exclude slavery', but he says there is little 
S radical difference between this doctrine and the 
ogma of popular sovereignty; for, if tJie people 
of a Territory do not want slavery, they will not 
pass Jaws for its re^tUation and protection, and 
without such laws it would not prosper. The 
cenlleman failed to tell us why such laws would 
be very essential lo ihe slaveholder, since his 

Eronerty is established and prolected by tbe 
ighust law in the country, that of the Constitu- 
tion. Besides, it may well be supposed that, if 
Ihe Constitution carries slavery into the Terri- 
tories, il carrier viih it the incidenia of that 
relation. 

Mr. Speaker, 1 objeot to this Dew-faneled and 
uoeonBtilulional doclrine not only for wAht it ia, 
but for what il prophesies and prepares the way 
''-. Acquiesce in il, yield to it as founded in a 
It conslruclion of the Conslilulion, and there 
but one step more— and that not a long one- 
be taken to make the subjugation of the free 
States as complete as could be desired. Do you 
think gentlemen who propose to call the roll of 
their slaves on Bunker Hill will be long in dia- 
eavering, after this, that it is not competent for 
B £lali to m&ke laws in darogation of the Federal 
'Constitution, and in violation, as il will be said, 
if the equal rights of the citizens of other States? 
I an aware that it seems lo be admiUed by 
those who speak for the slaveholders, that the 
people of a Terrili>ry may, in the formation of a 
CDnatilution for a Stale government, prohibit 
■lavery. But I would like lo know by wliat 
principle, and under what authority, this power 
nay M vested in tbe people at that particular 
.iine»ai)d at no pKvioua day? What sort of a 



is tliat which induces the aUve- 
holder to go to a Territory with his slaves, upon 
the ground that he has equal rights witli the 
nan -slave holder; and yet, afier he ia fairly 
Bellied in his new home, and has gathered hi» 
slaves around him, permits llie non-alaveholder, 
under the form of establishinr a constitulion, to 
deprive him of his properly? What, then, be- 
comes of his equal rights* Is he less injured 
by a onGsi^tion of his property effected by ths 
agency of a permanent ond organic law, than ha 
woulil be if it were accomplished by an ordinary 
act of legislation? Remember ihsl this entire 
superstructure is based upon the constitutional 
suarmntee ofequal righu. And I hold gentlemen 
the logical consequences of their theory. The 
1 :__ j^jjjj jji^ reason of iha 



le inquiry 



aine. I wail 



Mr. MILLSON. I ri 
of ihe gentleman from Maine. I wailed for ai 
other gentleman to answerj but as they have nuk, 
if the gentleman really desires an answer, I will 
undertake to furnish one. 1 rise Only at the gen- 
Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. Mr.Speaker, 
how much time hove llcfl? 
The SPEAKER. Seven minutes. 
Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. The gentleman 

Mr. MILLSON. Ishouldnoihave'interruptad 
the gentleman but that he desired some one lo 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I will permit 
tbe genilemon to have a portion of my time if 1 
lind 1 have any to spare, for I should be pleased 
lo hear him. 

On the 4th day of March, IS63, the President 
of the United States, in entering upon the respons* 
ibilities of his gresi office, made a vow, in th* 
presence of his iMuntrymen, thai no effort of his 
should be wanting to allay agitation of the alavary 
question during the term of his official service. 
He deprecates agitation now. He is amoxed that 
it should exist, and has set hinlself to the task of 
scolding it down. He cannot understand why it 
is ihat the people of the free Slates do not like the 
measure which opened the vast country of £BiD> 
sas and Nebraska lo the occupation of slavery 
and the uses of the slave-owneri nor why thsy 
should have been excited when they saw hin 
making use of the civil poweraihia com maud, and 
of the snuy of the Republic, lo strike down their 
brethren in Kansas, that the objecisfor which tlw 
Missouri compromise was repealed might ba 
consummated; uor can be perceive any occasion 
for uneasiness onthcirpart when he asaurea them 
that, under the Constitution, there is no power in 
the Qeoeral Qovemmenl, or in the people, to pre- 
vent the extension of alavary over all the Terri- 
tories of the United Slates. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of the bee Suias 
believe sincerely — itis theprofouodestioniielion 
of their minds — that slavery ia a moral, loaal, 
and poliiical evil, a wrong to the slave, a curse to 
the enslaver, and an element of weakness lo the 
nstion. They believe also that the Qovernment 
ia not powerless t« restrain the expansion of su^ 
an evil. They have read in the Conslilulion that 
Conereaa maymoke needful rules and reguUtions 
for the territory of tlie United Stales, and they 
know that the power to set bounds to slavery 
was recognized and affirmed by all the leadii^ 
sUtteamen of llie country, and by sit the depart- 
ments of the Government, until within a very 
recent period. W' 
would thuy not del 



there wlio would 
stand like an anvil 
and desiens indical 
.bl. lommuoictk 
Republican party 1 

Arairican people, 
the Constitulion, S 
They are strpng a 
mamly, and the p 
will stand a " towi 
the winds that blow. 
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Baport of U&e Commissioner of Indian Allklrs. 

Dbpartment of the Interior, 
Office Indian Affairs, 
J>rovmber 22, 1856. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit for your con- 
sideration the usual annual report from this office, 
and for minute details of the operations of the 
service and the condition of the Indian tribes, 
refer you to the various accompanying reports 
and other papers. 

The improvement in the condition of the New 
York IndTians, though gradual, is very percepti- 
ble. The farms, buildings, crops, and stocks, 
and the substantial comforts surrounding the 
homes of many of the Oneidas, Onondagas, Tus- 
caroras, and the Tonawandas, Cattaraugus, and 
Alleghany Senecas, evidence in them a uniform 
advancement. The reliance of the Alleghany 
Senecas upon their timber and lumber has not 
made it necessary for them to tuni their attention 
wholly to agriculture; and while this resource 
has furnished them temporary aid, the timber 
and lumber trade in which they arc engaged may 
be regarded as a hinderance to their permanent 
improvement. 

Uhurches and religious influences and schools 
are well sustained among these Indians, and -all 
seem to be impressed with a desire to educate 
their children. The State of New York and the 
American Board of Missions continue to make 
liberal appropriations for education among them. 
The Thomas Asylum, on the Cattaraugus reser- 
vation, is completed, and is now rapidly filling 
with orphan and destitute children. The Indians 
on this last reservation have had the kind offices 
and aid of the Society of Friends, and the pat- 
ronage of the Department has also been extended 
to them. 

The Ottowas and Chippewas, and the Chippe- 
was of Saginaw, and Swan creek, and Black 
river, all within the State of Michigan, continue 
gradually to increase in numbers, as well as to 
advance in the arts of peace; and under the libe- 
ral provisions of the treaties of 1855, by which 
eveiy family is to receive a homestead from the 
public domain, and the friendly feelings mani- 
fested toward them by the people of the State, 
present indications i^hich woula seem to justify 
the hope that they will attain a much higher state 
of civilization, and possess more of the comforts 
of life* than they have heretofore done. They 
are beginning to locate on the lands assigned 
them, and apparently highly appreciate the sep- 
arate homes to which they are entitled. 

The Chippewas of Lake Superior, who inhabit 
reservations in the norther n p eninsula of Mich- 
igan, the northern part of Wisconsin, and that 
portion of Minnesota between the St. Louis river 
and the Britifti line, have been furnished with a 
liberal supply of farming implements, carpen- 
ters' tools. Household furniture, and cooking 



utensils; and every Indian havin? a house an 
residing in it, has been supplied with a good cook- 
ing stove and the usual cooking utensus, a table, 
bureau , chairs, bedstead, looking-glass, and many 
Binaller articles for houseliold use. The effect of 
this policy is quite perceptible and salutary, and 
has stimulatea many to erect and provide for 
erecting new houses at Bad river and several 
other places. Certificates have been issued to all 
the half-breeds who, by the provisions of the re- 
cent treaty, are entitled to lana,which, if respected 
at the land offices, will serve to secure to each of 
them the quantity to which they are entitled, and 
which they mity designate from any of the pub- 
lic domain not otherwise appropriated. 

In addition to those among the Indians of 
Michigan proper, schools are now maintained at 
L'Anse, Red river, Lapointe, and Grand Portage, 
all among the Chippewas of Lake Superior. 

The extended area of country embraced within 
the Michigan agency renders it impossible for the 
agent to devote as much time to the Indians under 
his charge as is absolutely necessary. There is 
ample business for two agents; and with two 
fiutnful men to aid them in making most avail- 
able the liberal provisions of die recent treaties, 
much for their good may be accomplished. They 
are prepared to take advice and receive instruc- 
tion. 



The jurisdiction of the northern superintend- 
ency has been extended over the Indians of Min- 
nesota, the Oneida, Stockbridge, and Menomo- 
nee tribes in Wisconsin, still remaining within 
its limits. 

The condition of the Oneidas of Wisconsin has 
changed but little since last year; and no event of 
importance has occurred among them, except the 
murder of one of the chiefs by a member of the 
tribe. This event has produced much excite- 
ment, and has caused apprehensions of serious 
disturbances. The muraer was committed under 
the influence of intoxicating liquor. 

Under the operations of the treaty of February 
15, 1856, between the Stockbridge and Munsee 
Indians and the Government, it is to be expected 
that the Stockbridge difliculties, which for a 
number of years past have been a source of 
trouble and vexation, will soon be terminated. 
An arrangement has been made by which a tract 
of land on the west end of the Menomonee reser- 
vation has been selected for a permanent home for. 
the Stockbridges and Munsees. Some of these 
Indians have already commenced to build them- 
selves houses at their new location, and measures 
have been taken to insure the final removal of 
all of them as soon as this can be prudently and 
properly effected. It is to be hoped that any 
factious opposition which may manifest itself 
among a few of these Indians may meet with no 
encouragement, either in Wisconsin or elsewhere. 
The necessity of thex^ase and the interests of the 
Indians require that they should remove from 
their present location at Stockbridge without 
delay. 

The advancement of the Menomonees is con- 
stant and steady. Although obstacles have been 
thrown in the way of these Indians, and the 
vicious and unscrupulous have endeavored to 
thwart all the efforts made for their improvement, 
and the grasping avarice of unprincipled white 
men in seeking to obtain their property, in defi- 
ance of justice and right, has rendered them some- 
what restless and uneasy, yet, notwithstanding 
all this, their progress is very gratifying, and the 
results alreachr attained leave no doubt but the 
Menomonee Indians, in a very few years, will 
completely and perfectly adopt habits of industry 
* and civilization. Indian laborers have been ex- 
clusively employed to do the work of the tribe. 
The agent, farmer, miller, teacher, and one black- 
smith, are the only white persons located at the 
agency and employed on the reservation. All 
the work in the fields, as well as in the shops, is 
done by Indian hands. A number of the young 
Menomonees have become expert carpenters, 
providing not only the general carpenter shop 
with hands, but the different bands have carpen- 
ters among them, who are erecting houses for the 
various families; to facilitate which the council 
has requested that a set of carpenters* tools be 
furnished to each band. 

In the southern part of Minnesota Territory, 
the Winnebagoes have assigned to them, under 
the treaty of February, 1855, an excellent tract 
of land for a permanent home; and laudable 
efforts are now oeing made to correct the vicious 
habits of these Indians. Extensive improvements 
have been made for them at their new location. 
White labor has heretofore been mainly relied 
on; but hereafter it is expected that the Indians 
themselves will be more extensively employed in 
performing the work which will be required to 
be done. It is designed next season to enlarge 
and extend the improvements upon the Winne- 
bago reservation. At a late council of the tribe 
a code of laws was adopted for the protection of 
their persons and property, and for the punish- 
ment of crimes. 

Various causes have combined to prevent the 
Medawakantoan, Wahpahkoota, Sissitoan, and 
Wahpatoan Sioux, from deriving, heretofore, 
much substantial benefit from the very liberal 

Jrovisions of the treaties of July and August, 
851. Until afler the reservations were perma- 
nently assured to the Indians in 1854, it would 
have been highly improper to have made expend- 
itures for permanent improvements; and since 
then, the affairs of the agency have not been free 
from confusion in all its operations. Under the 
direction of *heir new agent, efficient steps will, 



it is expected, be taken without delay to advance 
the interests of these Indians, and to make the 
various improvements for which the treaties pro- 
vide. Heretofore large sums of money have been 
Eaid to and expended for these Sioux; but they 
ave been indolent, extravagant, and intemper- 
ate, and have wasted their means without im- 
ll^roving, or seeming to desire to improve, their 
condition. It is to be feared that bad counsels 
have controlled them; and their constant war 
with the Chippewas has also had a sad effect 
upon them. AH the power of the Department 
will be exerted to require these Sioux to cease 
their roving, wandering habits, and to settle down 
upon their reservations. 

With regard to the Chippewas of the Missis- 
sippi and uie Pillager and Lake Winnibigoshish 
bands, it may be remarked that their wars with 
the Sioux and the use of ardent spirits have done 
much to retard their progress. The agricultural and 
other labor connected with the reservations at Win- 
nibigoshish, Cass, and Leech lakes, has been con- 
fided to the direction and management of Messrs. 
Breck and Bardwell', the missionaries in chai^, 
who are making as good progress as could oe 
expected. They are inducing many to labor and 
permanently settle themselves; and from the good 
results already obtained, and the better influences 
and more favorable circumstances witlt which 
they are surrounded, a rapid improvement may 
be expected. For the first time, several of the 
Mississippi bands planted and worked their own 
fields, and would no doubt have been amply com- 
pensated in the yield of their crops, but for a very 
destructive visitation of the grasshopper, which 
appeared in that region in July, and aestroyed all 
their prospects. 

It is hoped that some arrangement may be 
made by which the deadly strife between the 
Sioux and Chippewa Indians may cease. The 
conviction and execution, under our criminal 
laws, of all Indians guilty of the murder of In- 
dians, would, it is believed ^ut a stop to the war 
parties of the Sioux and Chippewa, as well as 
other Indian tribes; but there nas been' no fund 
provided by which such prosecutions can be 
commenced and carried on. It would, in my 
opinion, be an act of humanity, if such a fund was 
placed at the disposal of the Department, as the 

frosecution, conviction, and execution of a few 
ndians would, no doubt, have a most salutary 
influence. 

With the Red Lake,^nd a few other scattered 
bands of Indians next to the British possessions, 
and in the valley of the Red river or the North, 
we have no treaty arrangements. They are said 
to be very poor; and if it be not thought advisable 
to extinguTsh their claims to lands occupied by 
them, it is believed that it would be a numane 
act to give them some aid in the way of a gratuity. 
A few seeds and agricultural implements would 
be of great service to them, and would serve to 
instill m them a grateful sense of the liberality 
of the Government. 

The matter of disposing, according to the law 
of Congress of July 17, 1854, of the interests of 
the half-breed Sioux in the Lake Pepin reserve, 
•set apart for them by the treaty of July 15, 1830, 
it is confidently expected will now soon oe brought 
to a final decision and determination. The sub- 
ject has been one of some difficulty and intricacy; 
but the final report of the commissioners has just 
been received, and steps will be taken at once to 
cause the scrip to issue to the parties entitled 
thereto. It is proper to observe that the law pro- 
vides that no transfer or conveyance of any or the 
scrip shall be valid ; and all assignments thereof 
will, therefore, be disregarded. 

The central superintendency embraces within its 
limits all that vast country bounded on the north 
by the forty-ninth parallel of latitude, on the west 
by the Rocky Mountains, on the south by the 
Arkansas river and the country of the Osages, 
and on the east by the Missouri State line .and 
the Missouri river to near the mouth of the Bi|^ 
Sioux river, and thence in a northerly direction 
to the British line. Of the Indian tribes and the 
operations of the service for the past year, within 
this superintendency, it may be remarked that^— 
The Blackfeet, Flat Heads, Nez Perces, and 
the other tribes, {iarties to the treaty of the 
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Judith, residing on or near the headwaters of the 
Missouri riyer, haye, since the negotiation of that 
treaty, in October, 1855, remained at peace, and 
refused all participation in the hostihties of the 
tribes of Oregon and Washington Territories. 
The common hunting-ground provided by the 
treaty has produced beneficial results, and the 
conflicts of war and rapine hare given placet 
among them, to the exchange of horses, peltry, 
and other articles of barbarous commerce. The 
Biackfeet, although absolutely barbarous, are 
said to be intelligent and tractable, and ample 
provision is made by the treaty for their instruc- 
tion in the arts of avilized life. 

Hitherto difficulties have attended the delivery 
of the annuity eoods to the Crows, who inhabit 
the country boraerin^ on the Powder, Big Horn, 
and Yellow Stone nvers. They are warlike, 
possess Iai]ge b^nds of horses, and depend upon 
the chase for the means of subsistence. Under 
instructions from the superintendent, the agent 
will meet them at their hunting-grounds, and 
consult with them as to the future place at whi6h 
their annuities shall be delivered. 

The Assinaboines speak a Sioux dialect, and 
inhabit a country on the north side of the Mis- 
souri river, opposite the mouth of the Yellow 
Stone. They are expert hunters, subsist by the 
chase, possess few horses, and use the Esqui- 
maux aogs as beasts of burden. 

The Gros Ventres of the Missouri reside on 
the north side of that river, below the mouth of 
the Yellow Stone. They speak the Crow dialect. 
On the south side of the Missouri, and a few 
rnUes below the Gros Ventres, the villages of the 
Mandans and Arickarees are situate. These three 
small tribes cultivate more com, beans, and other 
vegetables, than are requisite for their subsistence. 
In the warm season they inlfabit dirt lodges, but 
as soon as their crops Are gathered and '^cached," 
they betake themselves^ the skin lodges in the 
timoer, preparatory to hunting and preparing 
their bunalo robes and meats. The Mandans 
speak a language dissimilar to their neighbors, 
and are represented as intelligent and quite dig- 
nified. Tne Arickarees speak the Pawnee lan- 
fuage. These three tribes construct their own 
oats, which consist of buffalo skins drawn over 
a circular frame-work of willow. They expose 
or bury their dead on scaffolds. The superin- 
tendent is of opinion, in which I concur, that a 
separate agency should be established for the 
Crowa, Assinaboines, Gros Ventres, Mandans, 
and Arickarees. 

The country on the north side of the Missouri 
river from the region of the Gh-os Ventres to the 
mouth of the Big Sioux river, is claimed by the 
Yanctonees and the Yancton bands of Sioux. In 
consequence of the hostilities that exist between 
the Yanctonees and the half-breeds of Pembina, 
it is suggested that a well-defined line should be 
established between them. Both the Yanctonees 
and Yanctons cultivate the soil to some extent, 
but the former rely chiefly on the hunt for sup- 
port. 

On the south side of the Missouri the Unc 
Papas, Sans Arcs, Two Kettles, and Biackfeet 
Sioux reside; and the Brule, 'Minnecongue, and 
Ogelallah bands of Sioux occasionally penetrate 
that region from the country adjacent to the 
Platte. AU these bands are insolent and auda- 
cious, and depend upon the chase for subsistence. 

Agent Twiss has resumed the duties of his 
agency, and the annuity goods for the Sioux, 
Arrapnaoes, and Cheyennes, had arrived at Fort 
Laramie. You are referred to his reports for 
information in relation to several horrible massa- 
cres that have occurred in that region, and the 
causes of them, with the action of the a^ent in 
the premises. With reference to depredations, I 
have only to repeat the remarks made in a former 
report, and to surest that it would be much 
better and safer if the law was regarded as the 
rule of action in all such cases. 

The Poncas inhabit the country adjacent to the 
▼alley of the L'Eau qui Court. They plant corn. 
The whites are beginning to settle the country 
which these Indians claim. 

The Pawnees, who were formerly compelled, 
by their hostilities with the Sioux, to leave their 
own country north of the Platte, and seek a home 
south of UtetlriTery have now been compelled Co 



abandon the latter. The whites are now en- 
croaching upon them north of that stream; and 
while these Indians also cultivate land to a limited 
extent, yet they and the Poncas, from the uncer- 
tainty of reaping the fruit of their labors, seem to 
be depressed, and many have given themselves 
up to indolence and vice. They infest the high- 
ways, are insolent to travelers, and seek to pro- 
cure a livelihood by begeing and stealing. It is 
exceedingly important that arrangements, here- 
tofore suggested, with respect to these bands, be 
consummated without delay, which will settle 
them down on fixed and permanent homes, and 
thus promote their comfort, and relieve the set- 
tlers and emigrants from their annoyance. 

In speaking of the face of the country, streams, 
dec., in the upper portion of the centnd superin- 
tendency, the superintendent remarks that ** the 
Missouri river is navigable for boats drawing 
thirty-four inches, from a point twenty-five mUes 
below its fiUls to its mouth — a distance of more 
than twenty-nine hundred miles. Thirty-five 
miles below the Judith begins the first of three 
inconsiderable rapids, none of which present any 
important obstacle to navigation. When the 
character of the navigation of this river^becomes 
more generally known, it will be the thoroughfare 
to Utah, Oregon, and Washington Territories. 
In ascending uiis river, beyond Fort Benton, the 
first fall ' is eighty-nine feet in perpendicular 
height. The upper fall, seven miles beyond this, 
is thirty-five feet in height; the intermediate space 
presents minor falls and a succession of rapids. 
Above the falls, there is uninterrupted naviga- 
tion for small boats, for three hundred miles in a 
southerly direction. " He also states that the Yel- 
low Stone is navi^ble for small boats a distance 
of six hundred miles from its mouth. 

The Omahas are represented as improving in 
their condition. They are contented, and have 
ample provisions for the approachine winter. 
Their reservation is highly spoken of by their 
ag^nt, and when the necessary government and 
mission buildings now in course of construction 
are finished, ana all the other improvements con- 
templated are made upon it, the home of the 
Omahas at the Black Bird Hills will be a very de- 
sirable one. A good crop of corn, potatoes, and 
pumpkins, was produced on their reserve; and in 
addition thereto, the Indians have had a very 
successful hunt. 

Some prairie land has been broken and planted 
for the Oitoes and Missourias, at their new re- 
serve on the Big Blue, but their interests have 
suffered for the want of an agent to attend to them. 
It is to be hoped that they will soon have the ad- . 
vice and assistance of the agent who has been ap- 

Sointed to reside among them, and that their con- 
ition and prospects may be improved thereby. 
Their educational interests have been confided to 
the Presbyterian board, who are now erecting the 
necessary school and other buildings. 

Measures have been adopted to take a census 
of the half-breeds who are entitled to participate 
in the beneficial provisions of the tentn article of 
the treaty of Prairie du Chien, of the 15th July, 
1830, to the end that the President may assign to 
each of them his or her portion of the reserve, 
situate between the Big and Little Nemahaw 
rivers, in Nebraska Territory. * ^ 

The Sacs and Foxes of Missouri have made 
but little progress in improvement. Those who 
have contmued on the home reserve have culti- 
vated fields of corn, potatoes, and other vegeta- 
bles, of all of which they will have an abundant 
supply; and they have assured their agent that 
they will endeavor to improve in their habits and 
conduct. One of their chiefs (Ne-sour-quoit) has 
exercised a very bad influence over a portion of 
the tribe; but from the decline of his power, or 
from conviction of his errors, he has recently 
sought a conference with the agent, confessed his 
faults, and promised reformation and obedience, 
and he, with his band, have settled down upon 
the reservation. 

The loways continue to make some advance- 
ment in agriculture. In addition to those here- 
tofore enniged in farming, several young men of 
the tribe have recently selected farms, commenced 
making rails, and applied to their agent for wag- 
ons, oxen, and plows. The chiefs and head- 
men also seem to take addition&l inter&it in, 



and have promised their aid to promote and ad- 
vance, the cause of civilization. The law of the 
tribe for the suppression of intoxicating drinks 
has been observed, and its good effects are quite 
visible. The Iow[a mission school has been well 
mana^d, and is in a properous condition. In 
addition to the ordinary education, the boys are 
taught to labor on the farm and in the garden; to 
plow and drive team, and to handle and use 
mechanics' tools. The girls learn sewing, mak- 
ing clothes, cooking, and all the usual work of 
house-keeping. Notwithstanding the care be- 
stowed upon them, and the comfortable condition 
in which they are kept, there is quite an aversion 
on^the part of many of their parents to the- cbil- 
drenVemaining at school. 

Success has attended the efforts of the Kicka- 
poos, who have at length all quietly settled down 
upon their reserve and commenced the cultivation 
of the soil. The necessary steps haye been taken 
to establish among them ample accommodations 
for the educatioiT of all their youth, and with the 
means and facilities within their reach, and the 
present advanced state of many of the tribe, it is 
confidently expected that they will in a very short 
time be surrounded with all the necessaries and 
comforts of life. 

Provision has been made for educational aid to 
the Christian Indians: and their reserve being 
well adapted to agricultural uses, it is hoped they 
will avail themselves of all the legitimate means 
within their reach to improve their condition and 
to qualify themselves to discharge properly all 
their obligations and duties. 

Notwithstanding the warlike character of the 
Delaware Indians, and the wrong and injury they 
have suffered at the hands of the whites, they 
maintained a steady neutrality in all the difficul- 
ties in Kansas. Tlieir means have been applied 
to repairing and improving their buildings and 
extending their farms. A commodious Meth- 
odist church has been erected by them. A largo 
school building is in the course of construction , 
and they express great anxiety about the educa- 
tion of their children. They have enjoyed good 
health the past season, and slightly increased in 
numbers. Unfortunately, their crops have been 
damaged very much by the backwardness of the 
season, and the drought which has prevailed in 
that region. The first public sale of the lands 
ceded by them in trust to the United Stales was 
to commence on the 17th of this month. Such 
regulations and precautionary measures were 
adopted as would, it is hoped, secure a fair sale 
of them. They are regarded as very valuable. 

The Wyandotts and Sliawnees will shortly 
experience a very radical change. As soon as 
the lands of the former are assigned to them 
severally, which is now being done, their tribal 
state will be dissolved, and gradually, as pro- 
vided for in the treaty of 1855, they will become 
citizens of the United States. Some of them are 
distinguished for their intelligence and probity, 
and are fully competent for all the duties and 
responsibility of their new relation. Others are 
unfit, and will necessarily have to pass through 
a state of pupilage; and with reference to such 
and their interests, a great responsibility will rest 
upon their more intelligent bretliren. 

The Shawnees are perceptibly advancing. In 
consequence of the backwardness of the surveys, 
they have not yet been able to select and havo 
assigned to them their homes, as provided by the 
treaty of 1854; but this will soon be done, and 
then new trials will await them by reason of the 
introduction of white society into their midst. 
Should these people be equal to the occasion and 
the circumstances with which they will then be 
surrounded, resist all improper influences, and 
judiciously apply the large money annuities to ' 
which, for several years to come, they will be 
entitled, they may attain a higher state, possess 
more extended improvements, and place them- 
selves in more comfortable circumstances than 
any other Indian tribe on the continent. Indeed, 
they have the means, if judiciously applied, to 
become the most wealthy population — white or 
red — within the Territory of Kansas. 

Those of the Pottowatomies who have turned 
their attention to agriculture have made good 
crops. Many of them are averse^to abandoning 
their ancient hab^V* *o^ ciuitoms, and the disorder* 
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]y conduct of portions of the white inhabitants of 
Kansas Territory has serred to confirm in their 
yiews such of them aa are opposed to cir ilized 
pursuits. One of the chiefs, with his band, one 
nundred strong, has left for the Cherokee or Creek 
country, having expressed the opinion that per- 
haps he would never return. The Baptist Manual 
Labor School has improved slightly since last 
year, and the St. Mary's mission is in a very 
flourishing condition. The agent states that he 
is unable to make a full report, because of the 
loss of his papers. He represents that a band 
of lawless men drove him from his home, took 
everything he possessed, scattered his official 
papers, broke open lAft boxes containing^ y^e 
agricultural implements sent by the Departifient 
to the Indians, and carried off large numbers of 
them. 

Good health has generally prevailed among the 
Miamies and the confederate bands of the Weas, 
&c., of the Osage river agency. The season has 
been unusually dry in that regioS, and has oper- 
ated seriously against their agricultural efforts. 
The corn crop has suffered much, and their potato 
crop is almost a failure. The mission schools in 
this a^ncy are represented as not in a prosper- 
ous condition The delay in the public surveys, 
anff the troubles in Kansas, have prevented the 
Indians from making the selections of lands for 
their homes as soon as they desired, and other- 
wise would have done. Hence, they have suf- 
fered in their pecuniary interests, and are not now 
in as comfortable a condition as under different 
circumstances thev would have been. Compe- 
tent persons have been employed by them to aid 
in their selections; and when this is done, euid 
each head of a family, or other person entitled, 
shall have his or her home set off, it is to be hoped 
that it will be the beginning of a better time for 
these Indians. 

The Sacs and Foxes of the Mississippi are 
now, as heretofore, distin^ished for their great 
energy and their courage in war. In every con- 
test with the Camanches, thouffh greatly out- 
numbered by the latter, they have invariably 
defeated them on the open prairies. They con- 
tinue to reside in bark huts, and persistently 
refuse the services of the missionary, and reject 
the farmer and the teacher. Their agent gives a 
very gloomy picture of these Indians, and one 
much to be regretted. They have made no 
advancement, are decreasingin numbers, and are 
indolent and intemperate. The Ottowas, of the 
same agency, who reside near the Sacs and 
Foxes, have good land, are industrious farmers, 
and are advancing in improvement. The Chip- 
pewas of that agency are excellent Indians. 
They possess a small tract of very good land, 
and all labor for a support. 

But little improvement has been made in the 
habits or condition of the Kansas tribe of Indians. 
They manifest great aversion to labor, and con- 
tinue to infest the Semta F€ and other roads in 
the Territory. Possessing now but a small 
reservation out of the large, fertile, and valuable 
country they once owned, trespassed upon by 
the whites, and driven from their nunting-grounds 
by their hereditary enemies, they are the victims 
of intemperance, disease, and poverty. The 
larger portion of the half-breed (Kansas) tract is 
now in the possession of trespassers, who have 
actually driven from their homes some of the half- 
breed rbdian owners. Such lawless conduct is 
very disreputable, and can result in no permanent 
advantage to those engaged in it, as the Govern- 
ment must protect the half-breed Kansas Indians 
in their rights. 

Those oands of Camanches who spend the 
winter below the Arkansas, and commit depre- 
dations on the Texas frontier, proceed north- 
wardly in the spring in pursuit or buffalo. They 
are well supplied with horses, and enrieh them* 
selves by plunder. They receive their annuities 
on the ArKansas, and regard them as compensa- 
tion paid them by the United States for the use 
of the Santa F€ road by emigrants. Like the 
Kioways, they are insolent, and treat their agent 
with contempt. 

The Cheyennes, who reside higher up the Ar- 
kansas, have generally been regarded as quiet 
and peaeeable IndioAs. They are good hunters, 
Bftd fumiBh laiige quamilieft €f -robes sBid pd(rie»i 



Recently they have been charged with being ac- 
cessary to the murders committed on the Platte, 
neeur Fort Kearny, and to which I have referred 

?ou in connection with the report of Agent Twiss. 
t is said that the Camanches, Kioways, and 
(Jheyennes, who annually assemble on the tho- 
roughfares near the borders of New Mexico, 
hold in bondage many Mexican and some Amer- 
ican citizens, and the agent is powerless to free 
them. Every year these Indians are becoming 
more insolent, and serious consequences may be 
apprehended, unless some efficient and adequate 
mode be adopted by the Gt>vemment to enlorce 
among them respect to its authority. 

It is expected that tlie classification and ap- 
praisement of the trust lands of the confederated 
bands of Weas, (&c., and the Joways in Kansas 
Territory, will soon be completed, when these, 
with the balance of the Delaware trust lands, may 
be offered for sale. 

Within the bounds of the southern superin- 
tendency, the past year has been remarkable for 
peace among the different tribes. Homicides 
have decreased, and but few aggravated crimes 
have been committed. Except tlic Osages, who 
have experienced unusual mortality, and some 
sickness among the Cherokces, good health has 
prevailed. The tribes bordering on Kansas have 
been somewhat excited by the troubles existing 
within that Territory, but their fears arid appre- 
hensions are rapidly subsiding. 

The Osages practice polygamy, detest labor, 
and are decreasing in numbers. Some favorable 
changes are, nevertheless, seen among these 
Indians, attributable to the influence of the Osage 
Manual Labor School, which is said to be very 
well conducted. Early in the summer their corn 
crop was much injured by an overflow of the 
lands under cultivation. The erops of the Sene- 
cas, Senecas and Shawnees, and Cluapaws, 
although not much above a half yield, will 
produce sufficient to support them through the 
winter. 

The Cherokees continue to improve, especially 
in agricultural, which are greatly in advance of 
mechanical, pursuits amon^ them. They also 
still manifest a commendable interest in education ; 
but a fund on which they have heretofore relied to 
aid in supporting their schools is now exhausted, 
and nothing remains but the interest on an in- 
vested fund, which will not be sufficient to sup- 
port their common schools and seminaries. It is 
to be hoped that the council may be able to adopt 
some mode by which all their educational inter- 
ests, so creditable to the Cherokees, may be fully 
and vigorously maintained. The sale of their 
'*< neutral land'* to the United States, and the 
appropriation of the whole or a large portion of 
the proceeds for a school fund, the interest from 
which to be annually appropriated for school 
purposes, would give to them ample means not 
only to sustain their present schools and semi- 
naries, but to enlarge them as the wants of f^e 
people require. 

Under the operation of the treaty of June S2, 
1655, between the United States and the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Indians, important changes in 
the political condition of these tribes have taken 
place during the year. The Chickasaws have 
adopt^ a Constitution, by which they have pro- 
vided for the election of a governor and other 
officers; and in other respects the instrument is 
not dissimilar to the constitutions of the neigh- 
boring States. Upon some points of grave mo- 
ment It is represented that tnese tribes differ as 
to the meaning of the treaty; and, by a provision 
in their new constitution, the Choctaws who 
reside in the Chickasaw country are excluded 
from the elective franchise, and from holding 
ofifice. Both tribes are making steady advance- 
ment in their educational and religious interests, 
and deserve commendation for their increased 
industry and sobriety. Their schools and places 
of worship have been well attended. Unfortu- 
nately, another drought has cut short their com 
crops. 

During the past summer Agent Cooper visited 
the States of Mississippi, Auibama, and Louis- 
iana, to ascertain the number of Choctaws east, 
and to pay them the balance of awards due them. 
He reports that there are about tsiro thousand of 
(hem Mattered oyer Jt large extent of counttyyiiDd 



that, althou^ some of them are nominally citi- 
zens, they are all in a very hopeless and degraded 
condition. He represents them as enveloped in 
ignorance and superstition, and thinks it would 
be an act of humanity to send native Choctaw 
missionaries from the West among them. 

On the 7th of August last an important treaty 
was entered into with the Creek and Seminole 
Indians west of the Mississippi river, one of the 
leading objects of which was to enable the De- 
partment to overcome the chief obstacle to the 
removal of the Indians of the latter tribe yet re- 
maining in Florida. The Seminoles west have 
been denationalized, and in a manner degraded, 
by being placed among the Creeks, epd made 
subject to their laws. They felt the humiliation 
of their position, which not only discouraged 
them from all efforts at improvement, but engen- 
dered a recklessness of disposition and conduct 
which was constantly complained of by the 
Creeks, and which would in the end have pro- 
duced serious difficulties between the two tribes. 
In this situation, which was well known to their 
brethren in Florida, the latter were totally averse 
to removing and joining them. Hence the neces- 
sity of endeavoring to give them a separate coun- 
try, with the right of self-government, and the 
necessary means for the comfortable support and 
improvement of themselves and those in Florida, 
should they be induced to emigrate. They were 
unwilling to go beyond the confines of the Creek 
country, nor could a suitable location have well 
been found for them elsewhere. The Creeko 
were much averse to giving up any of their coun- 
try for the sepeuvte accommodation of the Semi- 
noles; but, in consideration of the advantageous 
terms offered them, finally consented thereto. 

The chief objection on tne part of the Seminolef 
in Florida to joining their brethren in the West 
having thus been removed, and the most liberal 
and tempting provision having been made in the 
treaty for their advantageous settlement and com- 
fortable support there, it is confidently antici- 
pated that their removal may now be effected in 
a peaceful manner, thus rendering unnecessary 
the very heavy expenditures attendant upon the 
military operations which have been for many 
years fruitlessly carried on for the purpose of 
trying to coerce ihem to emigrate. The failure 
by Congress to make the necessary appropria- 
tions to carry out the provisions and purposes 
of the treaty is much to be regretted, as, had 
they been made, the necessary measures might 
have been promptly adopted, and the removal of 
the Indiems probably effected during the present 
fall and ensuing winter. As these appropriatiops 
passed the Senate, and only require the concur^ 
rence of the House of Representatives, which, 
it is presumed, may be had early the next session, 
it is hoped that they may yet be placed within 
the power of the Department before the present 
season for operations shall expire. 

This treaty with the Creeks and Seminoles 
is not confined to the sundering of a connectioA 
humiliating to one, and disadvantageous to both, 
and the opening of a better prospect for the early 
and peaceful removal of the Seminoles in Florida. 
Like the similar one of last year with the Choc- 
taws and Chickasaws, it contains provisions 
which the Department is assured will have a 
material bearing and effect upon the welfeure and 
destiny of those tribes. The relations betweea 
them and the United States, as well as each other, 
are entirely revised, simplified, and placed upon 
a more elevated footing. The vag^e and con- 
fused mass of old treaty provisions in regard to 
them are annulled and superseded by a sucoineA 
and explicit specification of the rijghts and privi- 
leges of the Indians and the obligations of the 
United States towards them. All questions of 
controversy between them and the Government 
are settled and put at rest, and all their clainui 
and demands aa justed, or put in a train of an 
early and equitable adjustment. There is no. 
ground left for uncertainty in the future aa to 
their positions, rights, or resources. Such 19 
the character of these two treaties. They are 
probably the last that will ever have to be made 
with either of these four tribes until they shall 
have become sufficiently advanced and desire to 
be admitted tocitisenshtp. This many of tlte 
Ghofitaws and ^CJuckasaws tgre Akeadjr iookin^ 
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forward to, wrlh a dcffree of interest and eager- j 
nest which will greatly accelerate their advance- ; 
ment. In a very few years they will be fitted for, 
and doubtless seek, this change of condition. 
Their example will have a powerful effect upon 
the neighboring tribes of Cherokees, Creeks, and 
Seminoies; and it is confidently hoped and ex- 
pected that the present generation will not pass 
away without witnessing the gratifying spectacle 
of all these important and now partially civilized 
tribes of the Southwest, numbering over sixty- 
five thousand souls, becoming acceptable and 
useful citizens of the United States. 

The policy of colonizing the Indians of Texas 
was commenced early in February, 1855. The 
resenrations for that purpose are in Young county, 
Texas — one on the Brazos river, and one on the 
Clear Pork of the Brazos. The Caddoes, Anad- 
ahkos, Tahwakleros, Wakoes, and Tonkahwas, 
have been congregated at the former reserve, 
odled the Brazos, and the Camanches at the lat- 
ter, called the Camanche reserve. 

On the 18th of September last there were nine 
hundred and forty-eight Indians at the Brazos, 
and five hundred and fifty -seven at the Camanche 
reservauon. At the former, during the past 
season, there have been five hundred and forty 
acres of land fenced in and cultivated, and at the 
latter two hundred acres. The Indians have 
made considerable progress in building houses, 
and making other improvements, and have ad- 
vanced in their moral and social condition. 
Whisky has, by great vigilance on the part of 
the agents, and the military and State authorities, 
been kept entirely away; and in every point of 
view, the enterprise, in its present state and 
ftiUire prospects, is more encouraging than its 
most sanguine friends had anticipated. 

The forays and depredations occurring last 
spring on the confines of Texas were not, it is 
said, to be traced to the indigenous tribes of that 
State, but were committed entirely by Indians 
that had not any connection with the reserves. 
The chastisement of some of these predatory 
bands has happily been succeeded by a period of 
unusual quiet ana peace. 

The flattering success in Texas gives promise 
that by a similar policy the southern Camanches, 
Wichetaws, and other wandering bands near the 
northern frontier of that State, may be succtas- 
fully colonized on the western end of the Choc- 
taw country, for which provision was made by 
the treaty of June 22d, 1855, between the United 
States and the Choctaws and Chickasaws. It 
will be expedient to take early steps to set off the 
western end of the Choctaw country, and an ap- 
propriation will be necAsary to consummate the 
arrangement for the location and colonization of 
these Indians after the survey is completed. An 
amount deemed adequate has been estimated for, 
and will no doubt be placed by Congress at the 
disposaJ of the Department. 

The depredations committed by the Indians of 
New Mexico have been less serious this thanfbr 
any one of several preceding years. The Mim- 
bres Apaches have remained peaceable, and are 
cultivating the soil. The Mescalero Apaches 
are chareed with committing depredations, and 
it is not deemed practicable to work a change in 
their habits without the advantages of a perma- 
nent home. The Gila Apaches have not made 
any improvement. They live chiefly by the 
chase, and occasionally commit robberies. The 
Jicanlla Apaches have been ftimished with pro- 
visions and agricultural implements, which have 
enabled them to live in comparative comfbrt. 
They desire to be located in permanent homes. 
Thcae Indians have been charged with robberies 
ai^ murders, but the superintendent expresses 
the opinion that they are not guilty. The Utahs 
are auietly awaiting the ratification of the treaties 
conduded with them, and will commence iarming 
whenever permanent homes are assigned them. 
The Navajoes cultivate the soil, and are improv- 
ing in their condition. This tribe has made 
partial reparation for the murders and thefts 
eommtttea by a few bad men among them, by 
remunerating, according to their ability, ^e own- 
ers for the property stolen, and a promise to make 
good the remainder. The Pueblo Indians main- 
tain their. diaracter as peaceable, industrious 
tottmomtiM. Some of them hove tot the titb 



papers for the grants of land obtained by them 
from Spain and Mexico. In such caaes their 
agent has taken testimony in their behalf. They 
deserve the fostering care of the Qovemment, 
and Congress will no doubt confirm their titles. 
About five thousand Indians ^are embraced within 
the Oadsden purchase. They are mostly Pueb- 
los, and reside in six different villages. They 
have houses and flocks, and raise wheat and 
other products of the soil. It is suggested that, 
eis these Indians are about three hundred miles 
fVom any agency, they should have an agent 
assigned them. Although the treaties which had 
been negotiated with the Indians of New Mex- 
ico, by virtue of the act of Congress of July 
31st, 1854, were not ratified by the Senate at its 
last session, yet Congress, by making an appro- 
priation for assisting the Indians to settle in per^ 
manent abodes, &c., has indicated its approval 
of the objects sought by them, and early meas- 
ures should be taken to institute a scheme of 
colonization for the Indians of New Mexico; for 
without some essential chang[e in the condition 
and habits of the more uncivilized iMinds of In- 
dians there, we can only expect a recurrence 
of the former unsettled and unsatisfactory con- 
dition of Indian afifairs in that Territory. 

The Indians in the Territory of Utah have^ 
with but few exdeptions, continued quiet and 
peaceable. According to recent reports, some of 
them have manifested an aptitude and disposition 
for agricultural labor beyond the general expect- 
ation. 

For reasons adverted to in my annual report 
for 1855, instructions were not given for entering 
into negotiations Mrith the Indians in Utah, as had 
been contemplated, in accordance with the act 
appropriating money for that purpose. And as 
the Department designed for these tribes artides 
similar, in some respects, to those framed with 
tribes in New Mexico, so long as the treaties 
negotiated with the latter were not ratified by the 
Senate, it has been deemed proper not to prose- 
cute negotiations with tribes in Utah. Agent 
Hurt, however, without instructions, entered 
into an agreement of peace and friendship, as 
the Department was advised, in Ao^st, 1855, 
with the Shosone tribe, but the original insti ument 
has never been received here. That agent has 
also taken the responsibility of collecting Indians 
at three several locations within the Territory of 
Utah, and commenced a system of farmin? for 
their benefit. As the enterprise had not oeen 
sanctioned, or provided for by appropriations for 
that purpose, and wtM believed to involve a laiger 
expenditure than existing appropriations would 
warrant, without condemning his action in this 
respect, I have felt constrained to withhold an 
exjpress approval of his course. 

The report of Superintendent Henley presents 
an intelligent view of our Indian relations in Cali- 
fornia. U'here are now four permanent reserva- 
tions established: the Tejon, in the southwestern 
part of the State; the Nome Laokee, in Colusa 
county, west of the Sacramento river; the Kla- 
math, on a river of the same name, which enters 
the Pacific ocean about twenty miles south of 
Crescent city; and the Mendocino, fifty miles 
south of Cape Mendocino, on the shore of the 
Pacific. About seven hundred acres of land have 
been cultivated this year at the Tejon— five hun- 
dred in wheat and barley, and the remainder in 
corn and vegetables. Owine to the drought in 
that region, the product of the fiirm is much 9eas 
than it would otnerwise have been, but it is suf- 
ficient for the consumption of the place. 

At the Nome Lackee about one thousand acre* 
were cultivated, producing about fifteen thousand 
bushels of wheat and com, pumpkins, melons, 
turnips, and other vegetables in great abundance. 
The superintendent gives a very interesting ao* 
count of the harvesting of the wheat crop, wnieh 
was cut with €krman reaping hooks, iieed by 
the Indians with great dexterity. 

Tlie Klamath and Mendocino reservations have 
been but recently established, and, in addition to 
land for tillage, have important advanta^a in 
the abundant supply of fim, muscles, and other 
means of subsistence, with which they abound. 

In addition to these reservations, temporary 
reserves or fhrms Jiave been established on thie 
Fresno and Kinge riTarsi Add «t.Kom»04H 



valley, in the coast range of mountains. At the 
Fresno and Kings rivera, about seven hundred 
acres of wheat and barley, and about one hun- 
dred acres of com, were planted. Owing to the 
dvougfat, Uie wheat and barley crop was an entire 
fkilure—the com, ftrom irrigation, was expected 
to be an ordinary crop. Nome Cult valley farm 
has just been established. 

The Indians in every part of Cahforoia have 
been made aoquainted with the policy of the 
Gkrveroment with reference to them, ana, except 
where prejndieed by the fhlse representations of 
interested while peraons, are pleased with it 
The number upon and in communication with 
the reservations and ikrms is now about ten 
tboosMid, and incrsasang as the means for their 
aocommodatton are extended. Although lawless 
and deapemie men commit fVequem outrages 
upon the Indaaiw in that State, the superintendent 
r e pres ents the sentiment of the great mass of the 
pMple ofOalifbraia, in relation tothem, embracing 
every class in H(9, as all that the friends of the 
Indian could desire. 

The uaoal annual reports from the superin-* 
tendents in the Territones of Oregon and Wash- 
ington have not been received at this office, and 
I am hence compelled to speak of Indian aifairs 
thera in the absence of sucn information as these 
reports would be expected to furnish. In July, 
1854, provision was mede by law for entering 
into negotiations with the tnbes of these Terri- 
tories, and shortly thereafter instructions were 
issued to the euperintendent of Indian afiairs in 
Oregon, and the Gk>vemor and ex-ofilcio super- 
intendent in Washington. Before the expiration 
of the month of August, goods, suitable for pres- 
ents during tile negotiations, were procured in 
New York and Boston, and shipped to the super- 
intendents, to reach them in time for use early 
in the spring of 1855. The eommissionera were 
severally instructed to obtain a relinquishment 
of the Indian daims to lands with proper rapid- 
ity, and, if practicable, to effect the concentration 
of the tribes and bands on a few reservations, in 
loeatiims not trenching on the white settlements, 
and to eommenoe theur negotiations with those 
tribes or bimds nearest to, or brought into actual 
contact with, such settlements, and between which 
and the settlera oonflictiog claims had arisen, or 
were likely to arise. 

The oflfeera entered at once with energy upon 
the execution of the duties </onfided to them, and 
whilst they were apparently in the ilill tide of 
sucoeife, hostiltiies broke out in eouthero Oregon 
and with the l^egue Rker Indians, and aflerwarda 
in Washington Territory the Yakimas and Klik* 
etats commenoed war aeainst the settlera, which 
communicated to a number of the adjacent tribes 
in both Territories. The Mrar rafi:ed in various 
localities fVom October, 1855, till the 1st of June, 
1856. Its vsmotts in3idente,and the causes from 
which it originated, it is not now deemed neces* 
sary to review. The reports received with reftr- 
enee to these hostilities were laid before the Pres- 
ident early in Mareh last, and he immediately 
recommended an eippropritttion fi»r maintaining 
and restoring peace with the Indian tribes on the 
Pacific coast, which was plaeed at his disposal 
by the act of^tb April, 1856. 

Temporary provision having been made eariy 
In I>Boember, 1855. fhein appropriations at the 
eommand of the Department for the extraordi- 
nary expenses of preventing an extension of the 
spirit of dissatisikction among the tribes, and of 
omleoline the peaceful Indians in locations with- 
drawn mm contact with hostile bands, tha 
placing of the a p propri a tion by the President at 
the diiqvoaal of this Depatrtment enabled its oifi- 
oera to extend their plane, «nd prosecute them 
with tigor. 

In both Territories the samepoUcy of collect* 
ine ud tempMaiily eubsisting thepeaeeftil tribes 
inlmife mimbera, -andenoouraipne hostile banda 
to aufraaderiiieir'aitns and jiotn tie friendly In- 
dians, #astadopted, and eaitied out with consid- 
erable vQceevs. Hostile bands were met, and 
elrastised hj the iiiiUta*y power of the Territo- 
ries and the United States «rmy; and untir- the 
hMestadvieea, the iwports tvere, that pence had 
been resMMd inifdth l^rriteriee; b«t the super- 
iMewdent eft Oregon Territory, in a commanica- 
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of hostilities east of the Cascade Mountains, and 
that one half of the very powerful, and hitherto 
friendly, tribe of Nez Perces Indians had joined 
.the war party. No information was received 
from Governor Stevens, of Washington, but the 
public journals state that he was obliged to leave 
Walla- Walla, and that the indications were that 
a general Indian war was inevitable. 

The policy pursued by this department has 
been attended with a considerable expenditure, 
and it was hoped that the results of its opera- 
tions, of both a temporary and permanent char- 
acter, would show that, all things considered, it 
had been the best that could be adopted, and the 
most humane and economical. It cannot be dis- 
guised that a portion of the white population of 
the Pacific Territories entertain feelings deeply 
hostile to the Indian tribes of that region, and 
are anxious for the extermination of the race. 

Referring to a paragraph in my annual report 
for 1654, your attention is called to the provisions 
of laY^ to be found in the secontT section of the 
act of September 11, 1841, respecting investments 
for Indian tribes, which have been construed to 
require the department to investall Indian moneys 
held in trust in stocks of the United States. The 
high price at which these stocks have been held, 
as compared with the stocks of the States bear- 
ing a like rate of interest, has caused the execu- 
tion of the act to injuriously affect the interests 
of the Indians. Accordingly, since the 4th of 
March, 1853, no purchases have been made; but 
where liabilities of^ this kind have resulted from 
treaty stipulations, the department has estimated 
annually for appropriations from the Treasury, 
for five per cent., on all such trust funds. Con- 
gress has responded to these estimates, and a 
policy has thus been instituted, if not established, 
in regard to such cases. Other cases, however, 
occur where trusts arise upon cash deposited in 
the Treasury for the payment of matured stock, 
the avails of land sales, and by accumulations of 
interest on stocks now held, which are not imme- 
diately necessary in the performance of treaty 
stipulations. These accumulations are now con- 
siderable, and after the sales of the Delaware and 
other trust lands in Kansas Territory, they will 
be very largely increased. In view of which, it 
is suffgested that the law of 1841 ought to be 
repealed, and a general enactment obtained from 
Congress authorizing all sums of money arising 
from trusts, and held by the Secretary of the 
Interior, to be passed into the Treasury at the 
end of each fiscal half year by transfer warrants, 
and pledging the United States thereafter to pay 
five per centum per annum for the benefit of the 
Indian tribe entitled thereto. Such a measure 
would simplify the business of this department 
and that of the Treasury, reduce gradually the 
stocks on hand as they mature, and be an act of 
justice to the Indians, denied to them under exist- 
ing laws. 

Owing to the imperfection of records, the dif- 
ferent mode in which the names are written, the 
difficulty of properly identifying applicants, and 
other causes, the progress in making and deciding 
the application for bounty land warrants for In- 
dians has been slow. Under the regulations 
adopted, there have been three thousand two hun« 
dred and seventy-three Indian applications for 
bounty land; of which three have been decided 
adversely at the Pension Office; two thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-eight are in course of 
examination, or suspended; and four hundred 
and forty-three warrants have been granted, and 
sent to this office for delivery to the proper par- 
ties. Among the accompanying documentfl will 
be found the forms prescribed for the sale and 
transfer of these warrants by the Indian holders, 
which it is hoped will amply protect them from 
imposition or fraud. 

Twenty-six (]iiarter sections of Choctaw orphan 
land in Mississippi, which had reverted for non- 
payment, have b^en revalued and sold; and thir- 
ty-four sections of Creek reserves in Alabama 
have also been revalued and sold, and the prices 
obtained in both cases are believed to be the fair 
cash value of the lands. 

The construction of the road ftom Fort Ridg- 
lev, in Minnesota, to the South pass of the Rocky 
Mountains, in Nebraska Territory, for which an 
appropriation of |50|000 w«9 macb on the 99d of 



July last, having been assigned by you to this 
bureau, instructions were issued on the 18th day 
of September last to William H. Noble, Esq., 
who was appointed superintendent. He is now 
in the field in the discharge of his duties. His 
instructions forbid him to anticipate any further 
appropriations for this road, and require that he 
proceed to lay out and construct such an emigrant 
wagon road between the points referred to as a 
judicious and economical expenditure of the 
money will authorize. 

A map of the Indian territories within the 
United States, provided for by the act of August 
18, 1856, is in the course of construction, and 
will be completed without (iny unnecessary delay. 

The tabular statements appended to this report 
contain much valuable and useful information in 
relation to Indian affairs. 

A contract has been entered into with the pub- 
lisher for the execution of the work connected 
with the printing of the sixth volume of the 
History, (Condition, and Prospects of the Indian 
Tribes. 

Proceedings have been institi^ted in the Court 
of Claims by parties holding drafts for large sunos 
of money, drawn by agents and sub-agents in 
California, for beef and lour alleged to have been 
furnished for the Indian service there in the years 
1851 and 1852. It is understood that other simi- 
lar drafts are still outstanding. An act was 
passed on the 29th of July, 1^4, appropriating 
a sum equal to !{^42,036 & for the payment of 
one lot of drafts of a like description. These 
drafts were all drawn without authority of law — 
a fact notorious at the time, and of which the 
parties to wl m\ they were made payable had full 
notice. Having had occasion to examine the 
subject to some extent, there appear to me to be 
irregularities of such a character connected with 
these beef and flour transactions, that a full and 
thorouj^h investigation into them should, I think, 
be instituted, especially as there appears to be no 
satisfactory evidence of the issue of^ the articles to 
the Indians. 

The operations of this branch of the public 
service would be greatly promoted if the author- 
ity and means were placed at the disposal of the 
department to keep constantly in its employment 
a special a^nt of nigh cheuracter for intelligence 
ana integrity . Occasions flrequently arise re- 
quiring the services of such an agent. 

Since the 4th of March, 1B53, Sfty-two treaties 
with various Indian tribes have been entered into. 
These treaties may, with but few exceptions of a 
specific character, be separated into three classes: 
first, treaties of peace and friendship; second, 
treaties of acquisition, with a view of colonizing 
the Indians on reservations; and third, treaties 
of acquisition, and providing for the permanent 
settlement of the individuals of the tribes, at once 
or in the future , on separate tracts of land or home- 
steads, and for the gradual abolition of the tribal 
character. The quantity of land acouired by these 
treaties, either by the extinguishment of the 
original Indian title, or by the reacquisition of 
lands granted to Indian tribes by former treaties, 
is about one hundred and seventy-four millions 
of acres. Thirty-two of these treaties have been 
ratified, and twenty are now before the Senate 
for its consideration and action. In no former 
equal period of our history have so many treaties 
been made, or such vast accessions of land been 
obtained. Within the same period the jurisdic- 
tion of this o^ce and the operations of its agents 
have been extended over an additional area of 
from four to six hundred thousand sauare miles 
of territory, embracing tribes about which before 
that time but little was known; and by authority 
of several acts of Congress thirteen new agencies 
and nine sub-agencies have been established. The 
increased labor which has thus been devolved on 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the entire 
force of the bureau, as well as upon the superin- 
tendents and ^agents, has been very great, and 
has swelled the business connected with our 
Indian afiairs to an extent almost incredible. 
The labor of this branch of the service has 
doubled since 1852, and yet with this extraordi- 
nary increase the permanent clerical force of this 
office is the same now that it was on the 4th of 
March, 1853. The permanent force is now in- 
•ufikient to {Nromptly perform the labor of the 



bureau; and the classification and arrangement 
of the business of the office should be modified 
and improved, but this cannot be done thor- 
oughly without a small permanent increase in the 
clerical force. 

The existing laws for the protection of the per- 
sons and property of the Indian wards of the uov- 
emment are sadly defective. New and more 
stringent statutes are required. The relation 
which the Federal Government sustains towards 
the Indians, and the duties and obligations flow- 
ing from it, cannot be faithfully met and dis- 
charged without ample legal provisions and the 
necessary power and means to enforce them. The 
rage for speculation, and the wonderful desire to 
obtain choice lands, which seems to possess so 
many of those who go into our new Territories, 
cause them to lose sight of and entirely overlook 
the rights of the aboriginal inhabitants. The 
most dishonorable expedients have in many cases 
been made use of to dispossess the Indian, and 
demoralizing means employed to obtain his prop- 
erty; and for the want of adequate laws, the de- 
partment is now often perplexed and embarrassed 
because of inability to anord prompt relief, and 
apply the remedy, in cases ooviously requiring 
them. 

The general disorder so long prevailing in 
Kansas Territory, and the consequent unsettled 
state of civil affairs there, have been very injurious 
to the interests of many of the Indian tribes in 
that Territory. The state of aflairs referred to, 
with the influx of lawless men and speculators 
incident and introductory thereto, has impeded 
the surveys and the selections for the homes of 
the Indians, and otherwise prevented the full 
establishment and proper efficiency of all the 
means for civilization and improvement within 
the scope of the several treaties with them. The 
schools have not been as fully attended, nor the 
school buildings, agency houses, and other im- 
provements as rapidly constructed as they mi^ht 
otherwise have been. Trespasses and aepreda- 
tions of every conceivable kind have been com- 
mitted on the Indians. They have been person- 
ally maltreated, their property stolen, their timber 
destroyed, their possessions encroached upon, 
and divers other wrongs and injuries done them. 
Notwithstanding all which , they afforded a praise- 
worthy example of good conduct under the most 
trying circumstances. They have at no time, 
that I am aware of, attempted to redress their 
own wrongs, but have patiently submitted to in- 
jury, relying on the good faith and justice of the 
Government to indemnify them. In the din and 
strife between the anti-slavery and^pro-slavery 
parties with reference to (the condition of the Af- 
rican race there, and in which the rights and in- 
terests of the red man have been completely oyer- 
looked and disregarded, the good conduct and 
patient submission of the latter contrast favor- 
ably with the disorderly and lawless conduct of 
many of their white brethren, who, while they 
have quarrejed about the African, have united 
upon the soil of Kansas in wrongdoing toward 
the Indian ! 

In relation to the emigrated and partially civil- 
ized tribes in Kansas, the circumstances under 
which they were transplanted to that country, 
and the pledges of this Government that it should 
be to them and their posterity a permanent home 
forever, the distrust and douot under which they 
SLSsented to the sale of a portion of their respective 
tracts to tlie United States for the use ana occu- 
pation of our own population, I have in former 
reports treated fully, and have, likewise, endeav- 
ored to impress upon the minds of all persons 
that the small tracts which these tribes have 
reserved in Kansas as their permanent homes 
must be so regarded. They cannot again be Te- 
moved. They must meet their fate uppn their 
present reservations in that Territory, aiid there 
be made a civilized people, or crushed and blotted 
out. Their condition is critical, simply because 
their rights and interests seem thus far to have 
been entirely lost sight of and disregarded by 
their new neighbors. They may be preservea 
and civilized, and will be, if the guarantees and 
stipulations of their treaties are faithfully fulfilled 
and enforced, and the Federal Government dis- 
charges its obligations and redeems its pledged 
fSftith towards them. As peace and order seem 
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no^r to be restored to the Territories, it is to be 
hoped that the good citizens thereof will make 
Iraste to repair the wrong and injury which the 
red men of Kansas have suiTerea by the acts of 
their white neighbors, and that hereafter they 
will not only treat the Indians fairly and kindly, 
but that all good citizens will set their faces 
against the conductof any lawless men who may 
attempt to trespass upon the rights of or otherwise 
injure the Indmn population tnere. 
. In reviewing the events of the past year, with 
reference to the improvement of our Indian pop- 
ulation, there appears within the reserves of 
several tribes such unmistakable manifestations 
of prog^ss as to excite and stimulate our law- 
givers, and the benevolent and philanthropic of 
the land, to a more lively and active interest in 
the present condition and future prospects of the 
race, and to invite an increased effort and energy 
in the cause of Indian civilization. That the red 
man can be transformed in his habits, domes- 
ticated, and civilized, and made a useful element 
in society, there is abundant evidence. With 
reference to his true character, erroneous opin- 
ions very generally prevail. He is, indeed, the 
victim of prejudice. He is only regarded as the 
irreclaimable, terrible savage, who in war spares 
neither age nor sex, but with heartless and cruel 
barbarity subjects the innocent and defenseless to 
inhuman tortures, committing with exultant de- 
light the most horrible massacres. These are 
chronicled from year to year, and are indeed sad 
chapters in our annals. But the history of the 
sufl&rings of the Indian has never been written — 
the story of his wrongs never been told. Of 
these there is not, and never can be, an earthly 
record. As a man, he has his joys and his sor- 
rows. His love for his offspring is mtense. In his 
friendship he issteadfaiit and true, and will never 
be the first to break faith. His courage is un- 
doubted, his perception quick, and his memory is 
of the highest order. His iudgment is defective, 
but, by proper training and discipline, his intel- 
lectual powers are susceptible of culture, and can 
be elevated to a fair standard. He can be taught 
the arts of peace, and is by no means inapt in 
learning to handle agricultural and mechanical 
implements, and applying them to their appro- 
priate uses. With these qualities, although the 
weaker, be is eminently entitled to the kind con- 
sideration of the stronger race. 

The wonderful emigration to our newly-ac- 
ouired States and Territories, and its effects upon 
ttie wild tribes inhabiting them and the plains 
and prairies, is well calculated at the present 
period to attract special attention. Not only are 
our settlements rapidly advancing westward from 
the Mississippi river towards the Pacific ocean, 
and from the snore of the Pacific eastward towards 
the Mississippi, but large settlements have been 
made in Utan and New Mexico between the two. 
Already the settlements of Texas are extending 
up to El Paso, and spreading into the Gadsden 
purchase, and those of Calimmia have reached 
into the great valley of the Colorado; whilst the 
settlers of Minnesota are building cities at the 
very head of Lake Superior, and villages in the 
remote valley of the Red river of the Worth, on 
their way to Puget Sound. Railroads built and 
building from the Atlantic and Gulf cities not 
only reach the Mississippi river at about twenty 
difierent points, but are extending west across 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, and Iowa. Roads 
of that character have also been commenced in 
Texas, looking to El Paso, and in Iowa, looking 
for the great bend of the Minnesota river for a 
present, and Pembina for a future, terminus. The 
railroad companies of Missouri and Iowa are even 
now seeking aid from Congress to enable them to 
extend their roads to New Mexico, to Kansas, 
I^ebraska, and Utah, and thence to California, 
Oregon, and Washington. California has act- 
ually commenced the construction of a railroad 
kifling up the Sacramento valley towards Utah. 

It is impossible to avoid the conclusion, that in 
a few years — in a very few, the railroads of the 
east, from New Orleans to the extreme west end 
of Lake Superior, will be extended westwardly 
tip towards the Rocky Mountains, at le&st as far 
as good lands can be found, and that roads from 
the Pacific coast will be built as far east as good 
lands extend; ami that in both cases an active 



population will keep up with the advance of the 
railroads — a population that will open farms, erect 
workshops, and build villages and cities. 

When that time arrives — and it is at our very 
doors — ten years, if our country is favored with 
peace and prosperity, will witness the most of it 
— where will be the habitations and what the 
condition of the rapidly-wasting Indian tribes of 
the plains, the prairies, and of our new States 
and Territories ? 

As sure as these great physical changes are 
impending, so sure will these poor denizens of 
the forest be blotted out of existence, and their 
dust be trampled under the foot of rapidly-ad- 
vancing civilization , unless our great nation shall 
generously determine that the necessary provision 
shall at once be made, and appropriate steps be 
taken to designate suitable tracts or reservations 
of land in proper localities for permanent homes 
for, and provide the means to colonize them 
thereon. Such reservations should be selected 
with great care, and, when determined upon and 
designated, the assurances by which they are 
guarantied to the Indians should be irrevocable, 
and of such a character as to efiectually protect 
them from encroachments of every kina. 

Before bringing this annual report to a conclu- 
sion, I desire to repeat the statement made in the 
first one which I had the honor to submit: <* That 
there is no absolute necessity for the employment 
by the Indian tribes of attorneys or agents tp at- 
tend to their business at the seat of Government;'' 
and to urge in the most solemn manner, that ** it 
is the duty of the Government, as their guardian, 
to cause all matters of a business character with 
them to be so conducted as to preclude the neces- 
sity of the intervention of this class of persons." 
This recommendation was repeated in my second 
and third annual reports, and is again urged as 
the result of convictions strengthened by experi- 
ence. I also desire again to urge all thiat I nave 
presented in former reports, as well as in this one, 
with reference to the obnoxious and fatal policy 
of removing Indian tribes, and the absolute ne- 
cessity of fixed habitations and permanent homes 
as indispensable to their preservation, domestica- 
tion, and civilization. To preserve the small res- 
ervations already made, and hereafter to be made, 
by tribes who have or may resolve to settle down 
and till the land, and to preserve to all Indians 
^eir annuities, I again urgently recommend such 
penal and other legislation as may be required to 
effect these objects. But any measure of protec- 
tion short of this will fail to guard the Indians 
against the artful schemes of those bad men who, 
under more or less specious pretenses, desire to 
obtain either their lands or their money or both. 
Upon such protection depends the question of 
their future existence; for, when stripped of 
their property, alms would only rapidly sink, 
not permanently elevate and preserve, them. 
Humanity, Christianity, national honor, unite in 
demanding the enactment of such laws as will 
not only protect the Indians, but as shall cfifect- 
ually put it out of the power of any public officer 
to allow these poor creatures to be despoiled of 
their lands and annuities by a swarm of hungry 
and audacious speculators, attorneys, and others, 
their instruments and coadjutors. 'And no officer 
should, for the want of such legislation, be com- 
pelled, during his whole official existence, either 
to allow the fndians to be plundered, or else have 
to devote his whole energies to the maintenance 
of a conflict to sustain their rights against com- 
binations of men whose chief and first efforts are 
always directed towards obtaining influence with 
the press, and with those supposed to be high in 
the confidence of the executive and legislative 
departments of the Government. It is aslcing 
too much of a subordinate officer. It exposes 
him to unnecessary danger and uilnecessary 
temptation; and it is grossly unjust to the Indians 
thus to expose him to such a danger and to such 
a temptation. The security of their rights should 
be made as little dependent upon the virtue of a 
public officer as possible. 

To preserve their property, and to ^ive them 
the blessings of education and Christianity, is 
indispensable to their continuing '*Ipng in the 
land" which God gave to their fathers and to 
them. 1 sincerely hope that our Government 
will have the aid of all its good citisens in faith- 



fully executing its high trust, and discharging its 
obligations to the remnants of the Indian tribes 
now lefk to its oversight and guardianship, so 
that they shall be intelligently and generously. 

Rrotected and cared for in all that makes life use- 
il and happy. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

GEORGE W. MANYPENNY, 

Commisnontr. 
Hon. R. McClelland, 

* Secretary qfthe Interior, 

PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE. 

SPEECH OF HON. M. H. NICHOLS, 

OF OHIO, 
IvTHE House of Representatives, 

December 16, 1856, 

On the question of referring tbe Preaideat's Meassge to the 
Committee o^th^ Whole on the state of tbe Union, and 
the printiug of ten thousand copies thereof. 

Mr. NICHOLS said: 

Mr. Speaker: I am in favor of the motion to 
refer, and to print the President's message. I 
am willing to give to the Executive of the nation 
an opportunity to present his sentiments, tp vin- 
dicate himself-— or, if he desires it, to argue again 
the issues lying behind the recent presidential 
result. I am willing, too, that whatever the 
President may urge in defense of his policy may 
be freely printed and circulated, that the people 
of our common country may judge of its merit 
for themselves. But, sir, I do object to the tone 
and sentiments of this message. It reflects upon 
the motives and character of members who, oc- 
cupying seats upon this floor, in the past have 
dinered with the Executive. It reflects upon the 
motives and patriotism of a large portion of the 
free men of this nation; and I should be untrue 
to myself, and to my constituents, sir, if I did 
not, at the earliest occasion, publicly reprobate 
and denounce this paper.* 

This debate has already assumed a wide ran^; 
and gentlemen are discussing, in connection with 
the message, the ffreat and absorbing subject of 
agitation during the past three years. Sir, I am 
now in the fourth year of my service as a mem- 
ber of this body. During all of this time, sir, I 
have never discussed upon this floor the negro 
09 an instUvHon. I believe, sir, that I have never 

f'ven one "shriek for freedom" upon this floor, 
have refrained from debate, because, first, it is 
almost impossible for a modest member to obtain 
the floor for the discussion of a pending question, 
and, secondly, I have always been averse to the 
useless consumption of time in the debate of 
general politics. 

If I depart from my usual role of actipn — if, in 
the course of my present remarks, I should throw 
out some observations upon the subject of present 
agitation — I assure gentlemen that I do it not for 
the sake of agitation , but simply from the motive 
which dictated the speech of the gentleman from 
Virginia, [Mr. Letcher] — I desire to ** vindicate 
the truth of history." 

Sir, I wish to know where we stand upon this 
question. Ate men to be denounced and held 
responsible at the bar of public opinion by the 
Executive of this nation for mere political differ- 
ences ? Is the badge of one party to mark the 
traitor — the bad^ of another to indicate the in- 
corroptible patriot? Why, sir, what has this 
discussion shown ? That in the bosom of this 
great Democratic famfly there is almost, if not 
quite, as much diversity of opinion as there is 
between the party itself and the Republican party. 
If, then, we have brought out this fact, the one 
million three hundred thousand freem'en who cast 
their votes for Fremont at the late election, may 
well hold that Congress has the constitutional 
power to govern the Territories of the Union, 
and yet be as patriotic as the President; they 
may believe this, for it is their right to believe it. 
They may speak their sentiments, for that is their 
right, too, and it were cowardly to conceal them. 
And»sir,when we have thought — when we have ^ 
spoken and acted, by what warrant does the 
Executive of this nation arraign us offensively at 
this bar — by what rule of propriety does he meas- 
ure for ua oenimciations and misFepreseotataon i 
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Sir, the men so aMftiled are the eqindv of the 
President in patriotism, in political rights, and 
his equals in political integntf. That they mmjf 
. not indorse his political action is perhaM true, 
and this, I apprehend, is the *' head aM front" 
of their " onending." 

But, sir, I arose to '* Tindicate the troth of 
history." And I aay to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Letcher,] and to all of the gentle- 
men here who are arrayed as the friends of one 
political party, or who are here as the represent- 
atives of a section, that I repudiate no man here 
with whom I am acting pohtically — not one. I 
will not flinch from any test proposed to me, 
because, in the musty records of tne past, some 
man may have arowed sentiments which were 
unpopular in their day, and which are now little 
in unison with the tastes and desires of gentle- 
men upon this floor. Sir, I repudiate no man; 
and when the gentleman fVom Virginia [Mr. 
LsTCHEa] calls up my Tenerable colleague, [Mr. 
GiDniNGSi] over the way there, and brings to his 
aid the musty tomes of the Congressional Xibrary 
to prove that my colleague is responsible, together 
with some others formerly associated with him, 
as the parts of a political organization now ex- 
tinct, for all of the slavery agitation which has 
ever shaken the country, let me tell the gentle- 
man that he omits from his history one of its most 
important pagee. Yet it is true, Mr. Speaker, 
that my colleague [Mr. GiDDWOt] has been some* 
thing of an agitator, and 1 beUeve it to be equally 
true that, at the opening of almost every session 
of Congress, he has made a speech upon the 
slavery question. And has he not, sir, as an 
American Representative, a right to speak upon 
that, in common with other political topics? As 
a representative of sovereign pec^Ie upon this 
floor, he has a right to speak; as a free citizen 
of the United States he ought to be heard every- 
where; and I say to gentlemen that I honor him 
for the manliness with which he maintaina his 
opinions, and for the courage which he has always 
evinced in the vindication of his own positions. 
Sir, when I turn to the history of old parties, I 
find them in the past arrayed against my colleague 
— I have seen Democrat and Whig making com- 
mon war upon him, but he ** iiiUme$,** Singly 
and alone, tor years he fought his battles against 
the powerful opposition of Mditical organizationa, 
and has sustained himself by his own will, by 
his own firmness and integrity. Sir, the oppo- 
sition which he has sucoessfblly withstood would 
have swept almost any one of his weaker adver- 
saries into a political eternity. And I say, sir, 
that I honor a man of this stamp, I eare not whai 
his opinions are. 

But who is responsible for the present aritap 
tion? Who fostered, fed, and strengthened it? 
Where did it come from ? I cytme to this Hall 
at the commencement of the last Congress, one 
of the youngest men in it, thoroughly impressed 
with the conviction that it was my duty as a 
Representative, as a good citizen* to frown down 
all agitation. My agitating colleague made 
that annual speech upon the slavery question to 
which the gentleman from Virginia excepts. I 
heard that speech; sir 1 recollect the speech and 
the scene well. A colleague of ike gentleman 
from Virginia, now no more, drew up a chair in 
front of the agitator, exchanged some pleasant- 
ries with him about portions of his speech, and 
when the speech ended the agitation died out. 
No, sir, it did not quite die out. There was in 
the Hall another a^tator — a gentleman from 
New York, Mr. Gerrit 9laith. He was a man of 
my colleague's school of politics then, equally 
distinguished with him — a man complimented 
by southern gentlemen upon this floor as a man 
of strict integrity, great hospitality — in short, a 
noble-mindecf gentleman. Well, sir, this gentle- 
man also asitated the question in an hour's speech. 
He was followed by a distinguished genUemaa 
from Kentucky, Mr. Preston, and mere was 
here, then, a general feeling of dissatisfaction 
that the speech had been even noticed. Then 
the agitation died away. Why, Mr. Speaker, 
^ you, and I, and a great many other eentlemen 
^ here, came up in solid column and votea down all 
aUempts to introduce the ouestion of New York 
politics into this Hall. We refused to indorse 
Hard or Sof^, or to dacida whiak^T iha pariias 



there were the soundest upon the slavery ques- 
tion. 

Mr. OIDDINOS. 1 desire to add to what my 
colleague is saying, that that speech was made 
in direct response to that recommendation of the 
President wnich called upon this House to pay 
for the Amistad slaves. 

Mr. NICHOLS. That may be all very neces- 
sary for the vindication of my honorable colleague, 
but for my purpose, I adhere to my original dec- 
laration, that it was a speech in agitation of the 
slavery question. But to resume. With these 
three speeches parsed away the agitation. My col- 
league sat in ** Sleepy Hollow, " and gave no voice 
to agitation for months. Yet peace passed away, 
as agitation had before it, and in three short 
montns afterwards we had an angry, frowning 
discussion here, and we saw a moral revolution 
inaugurated in this Hall. When sectional agita- 
tion reared its hideous form, from whence did it 
come? Who was responsible for it? If it was 
an unsightly chUd, who begat it ? Are you , Mr. 
Speaker — am I, in any shape responsible for it? 
Why, sir, we were perfectly content to let the 
question rest forever, to shut the doors on it here, 
and resolutely frowning upon it, we desired only 
to crush it out forever. It was thrust upon us; 
and by whom ? By the President— by coadjutors 
of his, who now are the loudest in decrying agi- 
tation. While peace and concord prevailed, a 
proposition was made to organize a territorial 
government for Nebraska, it was a simple bill 
introduced into the Senate; there was nonee^ro in 
the bill. It was the same which passed this House 
in February, 1853; the same concerning which 
the Vice President of the United States said it 
might as well be passed then as at any othei* time, 
so far as the question of repealing the Missouri 
compromise was concerned. A large number of 
soutnem j^entlemen upon this floor had voted for 
the bill — It was simple and plain— suflicient for 
the wants of the people, and above all, it had no 
negro in it— not a negro, sir. That bill went to 
the Committee on Territories in the Senate. It 
came back, in time, a new bill, with the negroes 
visible all over it. Still it did not repeal the Aiis- 
souri compromise. The Senate committee had 
discussed the propriety of doing so, however; 
they had discussed other grave questions, too. 
What were thay ? Let the committee speak: 

*<Tour ooniDiittee do noc ftel tbeimelves called upon to 
enter into the discumioo of theoe controverted qucstioos. 
They involve the samn grave issaes which produced the 
BfitatioB, Ihe sectional suife. and the fearful struggle of 
1850. Aa Congress deemed it wise and prudent to refrain 
from deciding the nmtter in controversy then, either by 
aflirminf or repealing the Mexican laws, or by an act declar- 
atory of the true intent of tiie Constitution, and Uie extent 
of tne protection afibrded by it to the slave property in the 
Territories, so your committee arc not prepared now to 
leconmend a departure fVom the course pursued on that 
memorable occasion, -either by affirming or repealing the 
eighth section of the Missouri act. or by any act declara- 
tory of the meaning of the Constitution in respect to the 
legal points in dispute." 

It was not proper to repeal the eighth section 
of the Missouri act. Why ? Said Mr. Douglas, 
to do so would be to revive the ** same ^ve 
issues which produced the agitation, the sectional 
strife, and the fearful struggle of 1850." We 
were all right, so far. The Senate committee were 
ajgainst agitation . The Senate was against agi.la- 
tion. The House was against agitation. Aly 
white-haired colleague, and the gentleman from 
New York, were the only agitators in the na- 
tional Congress. The President had said in his 
first annual message, that the country enjoyed 
repose from sectional agitation, and he said that 
repose should receive no shock during his ofH- 
cial term. But clouds soon obscured tiie politi- 
cal horizon. A Yankee and a Kentuckian con- 
spired to disturb the peace of the country. Mr. 
Sumner wanted to reiinact the Missouri com- 
promise restriction: Mr. Dixon wanted to re- 
peal the Missouri restriction. Where, sir, was 
the President then ? How did be regard these 
propositions to ** agitate ?*' Let his organ speak 
for him. The omcial paper of the Executive 
spoke then after this fashion : 

« Tas MissMTRi CoMrnoMisB.— We have expressed oar 
cordial approval of the biU introduced by Mr. Douolas, 
providing teHitorial government for Nebraiska. It will be 
remembered that the bllf , as proposed to be am(*ndt'd by Mr. 
Doaglas, rNNiacts and appliee to Nebraska the olai»e oa 
ilaveiy sdspisd in iHs egsupfoaitae »f lagft. Thatelauss^ 
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silent as to the question of slavery during the territoiia] con- 
dition of the inhabitants, but expressly recognizes and as- 
serts their riffht to come into the union as a State, cither with 
or without the institution of slavery, as they may determine 
in their constitution. Two projpoeitions have been made ia 
the Senate ; one by Senator Dixon, a Whig, and the other 
by Senator Sumner, an Abolitioni«t— which indicate that 
the bill, as proposed by Mr. Donglas, is to be vigoronsly 
assailed. Mr. Dix<m fropo$e$ to amend U by a cUmtt 
mrtatlv rejMaJmg lAe a<t of 181)0, cowmoniy known at ika 
Jlfusottrt comoTomitt'- Mr. Sunuier proposes to amend it 
by expressly declaring that the Missouri compromise is to 
continue m force." ♦ * * « When, therefore, a prom 
inent Whig Senator like Mr. Dixon, pkoposbs to oo bk- . 
YONo Judge Douglas, and bevond the compromise of 1850, 
in showing his devotion to the rights of the South, it may 
not be out of order to remind our friends chat in the great 
issue of 1850, the body of Mr. Dixon's political friends, 
especially at ihe North, were not prepared to go even as far 
aa the Nebraska bill goes. But Mr. Dixon's amendment 
may serve to stir up excitement on one side, whilst Mr. 
Sumner's will effect the like object on the other ; and, as 
Whigism and Abolitionism have nothing to gain, and 
nothing to lose, the upshot may be that the agitation may 
inure to the benefit of the common opposition of the Dem- 
ocratic party. Prndence^ jMi/riolitm, decoiion to the Umonf 
the interett of the Democratic parltfy all suggest that that 
public sentiment which now acquiesces cheerfully in the 
principles of the compromise qf lt)50 should not be inconsid- 
erately disturbed." — fVaakington Union, January fiO, 1854. 

Sir, I thanked the President then for his desire 
to preserve peace. I believed the attitude of his 
party was right. I saw peace in it; and I thought, 
if maintained honestly, that the determination 
to keep the peace of the country would quiet all 
nervous fears about the perpetuity of the Union. 
Some gentleman had said the President had in- 
timated that the perpetuity of the Union had been 
endangered. Wo had never heard much about 
the danger where I live, but we took it to be 
true, ait a matter of course, and wished to save 
the Union by stopping agitation. Yet, sir, in vio- 
lation of party faith — in violation of his own 
declarations and pledges, the President urged the 
repeal of the Missouri compromise, made it a 
measure of his administration, carried it through, 
and reopened the whole slavery question again. 

My agitating colleague, with his New York 
coadjutor, had attempted to get up an excitement, 
but they fiiiled. The President had given bonds 
to keep the peace; they were contained in his in- 
augural, in his first annual message, and in the 
declarations of his organ. For^tting all this, 
the President essayed something in the same line 
with my colleague, by the repeal of the Missouri 
restriction, and I ask that history may vindicate 
his success. Sir, he is the most successful agi- 
tator the country has ever known. I trust the 
gentleman from Virginia will put these leaves--- 
veritable pages from the record of time — into hia 
history. They are necessary to its full comple- 
tion. 

And now, sir, vrith a record such as this, hear 
the President in that document which now en- 
gages the attention of the House: 

"Stfll, when the nominal restriction of this nature, 
already a dead letter in law, was in terms repealed bv the 
last Congress, in a clause of the act organizing tlie Terri- 
tories of Kansas and Nebraska, that repeal was made the 
occasion of wide-spread and dangerous agitation." 

Modest and cool that, sir! ** The repeal was 
made the occasion of wide-spread and dangerous 
agitation." Well, Mr. President, did you not 
denounce agitation in advance of the Kansas bill? 
Did not your oi]gan call upon us to vote against 
the very proposition finally adopted by you, and 
which you said would produce all this agitation ? 
As men sow so they reap; and this Administra- 
tion having sown the wind, has harvested the 
whirlwind. And it ill becomes the Executive of 
this nation, in the face of the policy preserved 
by him upon this question, to utter such language 
as the foregoing. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I pass on to the consider- 
ation of other branches of my subject. I said, 
sir, that differences of opinion existed upon this 
negro question. They are entertained by the 
best men of the Union. Differences of this kind 
always exist in a free government; and all that 
I ask is that every citizen, and every citizea'a 
Representative, may think and act for himself-— 
that he shall be aoove and beyond dictation, 
whether that dictation is essayed by persons in 
official or unofficial positions. 

Sir, I hear constantly in this debate the general 
allegation that all of those of one party who differ 
with the so-called Democratic party are Aboli- 
tioniaia. ^ow, sir« I hokl in its broadest sense 
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Ike rieht o( CongreM to gCf^m the Territories. 
I hold that Congress may eoyern the Territories, 
under the Constitution or me United States, and 
that, governing them as they may, slavery may 
be excluded from them; polygamy may be ex- 
elnded; and that Congress may exercise over the 
Territories all the power that a sovereign State 
exercises within its own limits. And Ihelieve, 
sir, that it is proper to exercise this power to the 
exclusion of slavery, out of regard to the true 
interests of the States which are to follow the 
Territories, and the sound prosperity of the 
country at large . 

Mr. KEITT. Will the gentleman from Ohio 
allow me to propound a question to him ? 

Mr. NICHOLS. I rarely seek the floor upon 
any occasion, and prefer to ^o on without inter- 
ruption. If to hold these views, to believe as I 
do believe, makes me an Abolitionist, then I am 
one. But, sir, it becomes a very curious study, 
a nice question for investigation just at this point, 
to ascertain how it is that this l>elief, indorsed as 
it has been, within the past ten years, by the 
State Legislatures of every free State in this 
Union — Baoctioned as it has been by the leading 
poJiticians of all parties at the North — has so 
very mysteriously and suddenly become the very 
essence of Abolitionism. Sir, the assertion is 
not true. It may be possible that some political 
capital may be made by this indiscriminate de- 
nunciation of every man who dares to have an 
opinion outside of a particular party organization. 
1 do not question the fact that the tactics may be 
eood; I only doubt the truthfulness and taste 
developed by such a course. But I say, sir, the 
cry aims at prejudice, not reason, and wins its 
way, whenever it does win, by deception. 

Now, sir, am 1 criminal for this opinion ? Why, 
we have good authority for the doctrine — it ought 
to be good, at least credible, with the fiuthtul. 
The precetients drawn from the political history 
of the country are strong' enougn to sustain us; 
and if the men of the North, who once '* shrieked 
for freedom '* as lustily as the blackest of the 
Black Republicans, have deserted this principle, 
have repudiated it, it matters little to me. I hold 
in my hand, sir, extracts from a speech by Sen- 
ator Douglas. In speaking of the slavery restric- 
tion, as applied to the Oregon bill in 1848, and for 
which he voted, he remarked: 

<* It is a simple, plain provision of law, older than the 
Govoromentitself, and, in my opioioo, entirely unnecessary; 
at tiie same time that it is ftee (torn insuperable conaiitu- 
tionai difficulty, with the sanction of precedehts under 
almost erory AdministraUon, to warrant its adoption." 

Again, he said: 

" Why, sir, our laws now prevent a tavern-keeper from 
going into some of the Territories of the United States, and 
taking a Imr with him, and using and selling spirits there. 
The law also prohibits certain other descriptions of busi- 
ness from being carried on in the Territories. I am not, 
therefore, prepared lo say that, under the Constitution, we 
have not the power to pass laws excluding negro slavery 
from the Territories. It involves the same princifde." 

A little further Democratic authority, Mr. 

Speaker: 

" \ agree with those who maintain tiiat the right to gov- 
ern the Territories is in Congress."— sMr. Hunter f of Vir- 
gmkif on the Oregon biU, Jui^ 11, }64»—*AppewHx CongreM- 
eUnud Qtohe, vol. 19, p. 908. 

I have other authority, sir, from another State. 
It does not go beyond the year 1849, and the 
recollection of every person within my hearing 
can reach back that far. The letter speaks for 
itself; and after it was written, its author was 
elected to the United States Senate by the Democ- 
racy of Indiana: v 

Indiaiiapous, Decetnber 9, 1846. 

Yoar letter of this date, in relation to tho subject of the 
extension of slavery into our newly acquired Territories of 
Ifew Mexico and California, has been received. I have 
time to give but a brief reply — one, however, which I trust 
wUi be sufficiently intelUgiUe for your purpose. 

As stated in my recent message to the Legislature, 
these Territories have come to us free, by their own law^b 
ftom tlic institntion of slavery. It is incontrovertible thcx 
sforery, there or eUewherCy cannot e»fe* without the $anction 
0/ positive hmw, I an opposrd to the passaob op ant 

SrCU LAW. I BCLIEVB THAT CONORESS CAN C0N8TITU- 
TIONALLTPASS SCCU ORGANIC LAWS FOR THE GOVERNMENT 
OP TBB TERRITOttT AS WILL, IN THEIR OPERATION, PRE- 
TBNT TBS TbRSITORIAL LeOISLATHRE PROM PA8SINS ANY 

•opB i^w. Tt pollows that Conorbss can, in MT 

JOOOMBNT, PREVENT TMB INTRODUCTION OP SLAVERY INTO 

TBosB Territories. 

In relation to your second question, I will add that, still 
regardiiqi slaveiy as I did nearly twenty years ago, in a re- 
poftl flMAe to tnt LegUlatara ofttiiiiSists, as s drawbaeh 



upoa the prosperity of any country, I would, if a meiD- 
ber, use my influence, and vote for the passage by Congress 
of a law of the kind referred to ; that is to say, a law 

WHICH WILL operate BPPBCTUALLT TO PREVENT THE 
INTRODUCTION OP SLAVERY INTO THESE TERRITORIES. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JAM£S WHITCOMB. 

Now, sir, the State of Indiana is "sound.** 
She went for Buchanan and Breckinridge in No- 
vember. Perhaps it may not be inappropriate 
here, Mr. Speaker, to go back to a time when the 
whole party was unsound, and just as unsound 
as I am now. I- introduce the platform of the 
Democratic conrention of Indiana, held on the 
8th of January, 1849, on the power of Congress 
oyer the Territories: 

" Reeolvedj That the institution of slavery ought not to 
be introduced into any Territory where it does not now 
exist. 

^^Reeolved, That inasmuch as California and New Mex- 
ico are in fact ttee 7'erritorie8,it is the duty of Congress to 
prevent the introduction of slavery within their limits.'' 

Pennsylvania, too, was *< sound ** this fall. 
Look at her record. The folio win?^ resolution 
was adopted in her State Legislature February 8, 
1847, with but two or three dissenting voices: 

^Resolvedy That our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress be requested to vote against any measure what- 
ever, by which territory will accrue to the Union, unless, 
as a part of the fuLdamental law upon which any contract 
or treaty for this purpose is based, slaveo' or involuntary 
servitude, except for the punishment of crime, ^hall be 
forever prohibited." 

Mr. Speaker, while the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Letcuer] was reading from ^he 
speeches of my venerable colleague, to prove, 
first, that in the past he had been an agitator, 
and that in the present he is an Abolitionist, he 
ought to have been familiar with the history of 
his party in my own State. Why, sir, when my 
colleague was making those speeches, fi'om which 
the gentleman has so copiously quoted, the whole 
Democratic party of Ohio were agitators. I read 
from a leading Democratic paper of that State, 
Democratic then, as it purports to be now. It 
is taken from the Clevelana Plaindealer, from a 
number of that paper published in 1848. The 
article is headed: 

*< No MORE SLAVS STATES. — That is our doctrine, ever 
has been, and ever will be. We long to see the day when 
no bondsman, black or white, shall mingle his groans with 
our aspirations for universal liberty. No more slave States 
is a republican motto, expressive of republican sentiments, 
as well as republican policy." 

If I understand the position of my colleague, it 
is that he would use the power ^ven by the terms 
of the national compact to mitigate the evils of 
slaveiy. Not only that, sir, but the gentleman 
from Virginia has very clearly demonstrated that 
my colleague desires finally to eradicate the evil. 
Tnis is the extent of my colleague *s Abolitionism. 
Yet we have an indorsement of his sentiment by 
the Democratic party of the State of Ohio. Sir, 
my colleague did not stand alone in the senti- 
ments he then expressed; for, sir, the Democratic 
party of Ohio for years sailed under the follow- 
ing resolution, and only mustered strength enough 
to pull it down on the 8th of January last: 

" Retolv^, That the people of Ohio now, as they always 
have done^ look upon the institution of slavery in any part 
of tho Union as a great evil, and unfavorable to the full 
development of the spirit and practical benefits of free insti- 
tutions; and that, entertaining the sentiment, they will 
at all times feel it to be their duty to use all power eleariy 
given by the terms of the national compact to prevent its 
increase^to mtft^afe, andfincUly to eradicate the etdl." 

The author of that resolution, Mr. Speaker, 
must have had my colleague vin his eye — must 
have had an exceedingly warm sympathy for 
the peculiar views of my colleague, when be set 
his wits to work to get it up. This, then, was 
the record which the Democracy of the North 
furnished. This, then, was the inducement held 
out to my honorable colleague to agitate. And 
yet it is now ur^d that it was a sin and crime 
for him to "shriek for- freedom" in that day, 
though the whole North did the same thing. 

Mr. McMULLIN. I desire to ask the gentle- 
man a question. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Having declined lo yield to 
the gentleman from South Carolina, the gentle- 
man will see that I cannot consistently yield to 
him. 

Mr. McMULLIN. Tl)en it is understood tke 
fenUeman deeiises to answeir any questions ? 



Mr. NICfiOLS. I cannot yield to the gentle- 
man my time. 

Mr. McMULLIN. Then I hope J shall have 
an opportunity to answer the gentleman at another 
time. 

Mr. NICHOLS. That's aU right, and I pre- 
sume the gentleman can get the floor for that pur- 
pose if he desires it. 

I come now, Mr. Speaker, to the consideration 
of another question. It is a subject much dis- 
cussed here just now. I wish to know what rule 
of national conduct is to be adopted in regard to 
this negro question hereafter ? Not that it makes 
any differeVice to me individually, because no rule 
of national conduct inconsistent with my own 
ideas on the subject will govern niy action as a 
member of this House. But, sir, it is certainly 
not impertinent to ask where gentlemen stand 
on this Question. How is it to be treated and 
discusseoi in the various localities of this great 
country? I say here, that a very large majority 
of the people of my own State — I believe, sir, a 
majority of the people composing all parties there 
— are opposed to tne extension of slavery; op- 
posed to the Kansas and Nebraska bill; and fur- 
ther, that they believe that Congress possesses 
the power to govern the Territories. And I say 
further, sir, that in the contest which has just 
closed, so necessary was it to conciliate that pub- 
lic sentiment, that prominent men in the party — 
and I believe such to have been almost universally 
the case — eclipsed the friends of Fremont in their 
denunciations of slavery, and in their pledges of 
hostility to its extension. 

I listened the other day with great pleasure to 
a discussion between two gentlemen upon this 
side of the Hall, [Messrs. Marshall and Orr.] 
Neither of them entertains the sentiments I hold. 
Neither of thera is from the North. They dif- 
fered as to the action of the parties in the late 
contest, and much doubt seemed to hang over the 
action of the one which had won the contest. 

I understand from the discussions here — from 
the constructions daily put upon the Democratic 
platform, that the national position of the Demo- 
cratic party is, that under tne Constitution of the 
United States, the people of a Territory proper, 
through their Territorial Legislature, can neither 
legislate for or against the establishment of sla- 
very; but that, pending their territorial condition, 
a citizen of Georgia, whose property in his slave 
is established, as I contend, by State laws, and 
secured to him by the act of a locality, and not 
of the nation, has the same right to take his 
slave property into the Territory that the citizen 
of the free State has to take his horse or his ox 
there; and havii^ him there, that without a local 
law establishing slavery, he may maintain his 
right to his slave in the Territory, under and by 
virtue of the provisions of the Constitution of 
the United States. 

Such, sir, I understand to be the national posi- 
tion of the Democratic party. I have no desire 
to misstate its position, sir; but this I gather 
from the discussion going on here daily. True^ 
the leaders of the party. North and South, say 
that Congress shall not interfere with slavery in 
the Territories. Here is the ground they hold in 
common ; but, sir, it is equally true that, as a con- 
sequence of non-intervention, the party North 
pretend to inaintain doctrines and to draw con« 
elusions which are repudiated here. Squatter 
sovereignty is the northern doctrine; squatter 
sovereignty is the doctrine preached to northern 
audiences and northei;n constituencies. I say 
that this was the whole doctrine of the party 
North in the past canvass. The r^ht of the peo- 
ple of a Territory, through their territorial repre- 
sentatives, to exclwU slavery, was the point 
mainly dwelt upon. 

There is a dis(A:epancy here which ought to be 
reconciled — which oiigfait to be explained. It is 
not enough for me, sir, that gentlemen say " dif- 
ferences exist in the party '* on this subject, when 
I find these ditiferences are sectional— when the 
entire North preaches ''squatter sovereignty," 
and when the^ party repudiates the doctnne on 
this floor. The ** national'* position of the party 
ought to be understood; and when it is under- 
stood, let gentlemen stand up, and not blink the 
position. Sir, I want faime«)s here; and want the 
nske4 israe pr c ss nt ed, without tk* clogs and em<> 
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barrassmento of bogfos coD«truction»->-without the 
specious pretenses with which northern speeches 
were garnished during the last campaign. 

I am somewhat familiar with the last canvass 
in some parts of the North. I think I know how 
our Democratic ftiends got along with it. I 
heard no -northern Democratic stumper in the 
last canvass who did not expound the doctrine 
of squatter sovereignty as the faith of his party 
and of Mr. Buchanan. I met this doctrine every- 
where upon the stamp-*-every where; and, sir, I 
could not coax out of these gentlemen a discus- 
sion of any other doctrine. When I said that 
there was no faith, no truth in all this, as I be- 
lieved there was none^-when I said that if these 
assertions were true, then that Mr. Buchanan 
was opposed to the platform— to the national 
attitude of his party, then, sir, the northern 
Democrats denounced me for the assertion, and 
said the party everywhere went for squatter sov- 
ereignty. Tiiis is not all. Not only did these 
genUcmen preach squatter sovereignty, but they 
said it meant free-soil; they said it would secure 
freedom everywhere; they said that, to adopt 
this faith, to give it practical force, was to pluck 
up slavery by the roots and to hem it in on itself 
forever. This was tlie position of the Buchanan 
candidate in my district, and this construction of 
the platform I nave no doubt was used wherever 
locality demanded it. 

I have some campaign docpments which are 
curious illustrations of the campaign. I under- 
stand the prodtiction of Free^-Soil Buchanan 
papers to have been challenged here the other 
day. Sir, I can produce some; and first 1 cite 
the Catskill Democrat and Recorder of New 
York, published two weeks before the presiden- 
tial election. I find in that paper a call for a 
series of meetings of the friends of Buchanan 
and Breckinridge, and all who are '* opposed to 
slave territory ' are invited to attend. The call 
is headed, ** No more Slave Territory." That 
will do for a paper which carried at its mast-head , 
during the canvass, the names of Buchanan and 
Breckinridge. And the orator set down to fill 
the bill was no less a person than one T. R. 
Wcstbrook, a member of the Thirty-Third Con- 
gress, a supporter of the Nebraska bill, and a 
Buchanan man. So here was a portion of the 
Democracy sailing under the flag of *' Buchanan 
Breckinricifi;e, and no more slave territory.*' 

Sir, a colleaj^e of mine hands to me a hand- 
bill published m Pennsylvania during the canvass. 
I til ink prtfert ought to be made of it here. 1 
find, sir, in the bifi an allusion to the north tier — 
and that, sir, smacks of Free-Soilism. Well, 
when Free-Soil elements are approached, Free- 
Soil sentiments must be resorted to. " Any port 
in a storm," you know, Mr. Speaker; and behold 
the two last hnes of this bill: *' Buehmtan, Brtck" 
inridgt^ and Fuse KANtAt !" Why, an honor- 
able Senator from Pennsylvania was one of those 
who were to dispense the baked meats at this 
funeral festival over Democratic nationality. But, 
sir, here is the bill: 

*< The Union most and tball be preserved — J^dbon. 

" A Deioocrado mass meeting will be bcid at Couden- 
port, Pa., on Tuesday, September 16, afternoon and 
evening. 

<*The following persons are to address the meeting: 
Gov. WiLUAM BioLER, of Ps. ; Oen. IVUIiam F. Paeker, 
ttf Pa. ; W. V. McKean, Esq. ; Col. 8. O. Bstbaway, of 
N. Y. ; Erastus C. Orover, of N. Y., and Col. C. L. Ward, 
of Pa. 

" Let ttatt be a grand raHj of < the north tier' in fkvor of 
Buchantm, BreekinrUgef and Frtt Kanmn!" 

Mr. Speaker, I trust that no eentleman thinks 
that I object to all this; that Fshall oppose to 
the eflforts of these gentlemen any factious op- 
position. No, sir; no ! Let them free Kansas. 
Before Ood, that is my highest wish — the one sole 
object of my present poCtical action. I will do 
no act to embarrass the incoming Administration; 
on the contrary, in tit tttrif ^ffSrt to makt Kanaai 
frftt it shall find me with it. 

Sir, I see by a dispatch from the Southern 
Convention, a few days ago, that Albert Pike, 
the poet-politician of Arkansas, condemned the 
reopening of the slave trade. He said that he 
desired to live to see the day when freedom should 
prevail universally. I honor the man, and I re- 
echo the sentiment. I desire to see freedom pre- 
vail universally— 4o see freedom everywhere! 

But, Mr. S^ptaker, I will remune the inspaction 



of the record. I will cite an extract read here 
the other day by a gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
It is an extract from the Montrose Democrat: 

*< Not three months igo, Mr. Gaow voted to plant slavery 
in free territory. T^e Democracy rejmdiaU him for the 
adt. With all his violent dentmciations of slavery, he has 
voted to extend and etrengttien it. We defV him to point 
to the Democrat guUty of to tiiean ami temriiotu an act." 

This paper carries at the head of its editorial col- 
umns the names of Buchanan and Breckinridge. 

When I went home, sir, to canvass my district 
for rctilection — a canvass I sought to avoid, and 
which was urged upon me unsolicited — every 
Buchanan paper assailed me upon my record. 
They said my official action in this body had been 
prostituted to the extension of slavery. Every 
Buchanan paper had at the head of its editorial 
columns the same stereotyped phrases. Gentle- 
men here object to the denunciations of slavery. 
They are tender of all discussion upon the sub- 
ject. They say discussion tends to weaken the 
mstitution. I do not do it; I will not do it. The 
right to hold slaves — the legal right lying at the 
foundation of slavery in the States in which it 
exists — the negro as an institution, I never have, 
and shall not now discuss. But, sir, let me call the 
attention of the " national" men, the ** sound" 
men, to some of the denunciations contained in 
Democratic papers, and of which 1 was the special 
object. 

I quote now from the leading Democratic paper 
in my district — the Celina Standard, bearing date 
September 25, 1856. It carries at its editorial 
head the names of Buchanan and Breckinridge. 
The extracts I give are from the first column of 
the paper. Hear them: 

« Nichols's votes.— Keep it before the people ! that Mat- 
thias H. Nichols did voietoex<eni2«<ffoerv — hdman slavery 
—over the Territory of Kansas. And nirther, that be did 
VOTE to have the imfamocs fugitive slave law extended 
over the Territories of Nebraska and Kansas.'' 

Mr. Speaker, these were the stereotyped phrases 

of this paper, paraded in ita columns, in starine 

capitals, during the whole canvass. I commend 

the extracts to the ** National" men here, who 

deny that such sentiments are Democratic. Let 

me commend another short extract from the 

same paper to my friend from Virginia, [Mr. 

Letcher.] I quote from the same paper of date 

October 9, 1856: 

" Let no voter forget that Matthias H. Nichols, when in 
Congress, voted against a grant of land for the Cincinnati 
and MackinaVi^ railroad, which passes through Mercer 
county." 

That was a county in my district, sir; and I 
commend this specimen of Democracy to my 
friend from Virgmia. 

I might go on, sir. I might quote like articles 
from every Democratic or Buchanan paper in my 
district, of like character. It is not necessary. 
They are papers of no consec^uence, have no in- 
fluence, and instead of quoting their articles, I 
will merely give the names of papers in my dis- 
trict which pursued the same course. The Fiqua 
Enouircr, the Darke County Democrat, the 
Shelby Democrat, the Allen County Democrat, 
and the Auglaize Republican. And I say that I 
saw no Buchanan paper in my State, during the 
last canvass, that did not pursue the same course. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, a mass meeting was held 
in my district — a mass meeting of ''national*' 
men, on the old St. Mary*s treaty-ground. The 
erand sachems of the party were there. R. P. 
Ranney, a Judg^of the Supreme Court of Ohio; 
Colonel W. Sawyer, a former member of this 
body, and a recent appointee to a land office in 
Minnesota; Dr. 6. V. Dorscy, my opponent, 
with several lesser lights, were the speakers. I 
hold in my hands the copy of a circular scattered 
broadcast at that meeting. The body of it con- 
tains a scurrilous attack upon me, in which this 
House is not interested. But, sir, I call attention 
to the heading of the circular. What is it ? Here 
is the first line, prominent, terse, expressive: 

" No affinity exists between Democracy and slavery.'* 

And again, quoting from the same circular: 

<* The on/y distinction God ever made amongst men is 
shown by talents and virtue." 

Bad grammar, Mr. Speaker, but still expres- 
sive, and 1 challenge the record of my colleagde 
to furnish a stronger abolition sentiment. The 
author of that circular, Mr. Speaker, waa elected 



to the Legislature of Ohio this fall, as a Buchanan 
man, from the county of Auglaize. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, it was my good fortune 
to occupy the same stand with my opponent 
during the recent canvass; of course, he was the 
exponent of" national" Democratic doctrine for 
my district. And, sir, the unkindest cut of all 
I received from him. Ht aasailed me for my 
pro-slavery proclivities. Ht said I had voted to 
extend the "infamous" fugitive slave law over 
Kansas; and when I asked him, " Would you 
vote to sustain the fugitive slave law ?" he said 
he would not; that he would not vote to sustain 
"such a fugitive slave law." I commend the 
national men of my own State to the national 
men here. True, they are a curious mixture, but 
1 cannot help that. 

Sir, I have about accomplished the object for 
which I arose. My task is ended. I have sujp- 
plied some leaves in the political history of the 
country, omitted in the message of the President, 
and which are neccyssary to the history of the 
l^ntleman from Virginia. If 1 have done more; 
if I have developed the fact, that the people of 
the Nortli have sustained the party upon doc- 
trines which are not national, ine fault is with 
those who have misled them — not with me. 

But, Mr. Speaker, after the battle is over, after 
the dead are gathered togetlier, after the wounded 
are counted, after the smoke has cleared away, 
and nothing remains but for the dominant party 
to enjoy the fruits of victory, the message of the 
President, kicking as it does at the fallen, adds 
insult to injury. When I have shown that the 
Democracy of'^the North, in the past canvass, 
have vied with me in Free4Soilism, I rceard this 
message as unkind on the part of the Executive 
to many of his party frienos. 

Mr. Speaker, this message speaks of dangers 
which threaten this Union— of parties pursuing 
objects which must subvert this Government. I 
know of none such. I know of no men with 
whom I have ever acted politically, whose devo- 
tion to the Union does not equal that of the Pres- 
ident. And, sir, I never heeded this threat of 
dissolution. True, I heard it upon the stump 
this fall, but I recollected that I had heard it often 
before. I have seen this Union saved before — 
four or five times — in caucuses of distinguished 
politicians, hvt always after dinner^ Mr. Speaker; 
and it is always saved by the result of a presi- 
dential election, no matter how the election goes. 
I heard it said, during the last canvass, that if 
Mr. Fr§mont were elected, the Crovemment was 
at an end — that a particular section of this Union 
would not submit to it. I respected my coun- 
trymen too much to heed any such declaration. 
Though there may be differences of opinion 
amongst our countrymen— though parties may 
be as wide as the poles asunder—so long as the 

Eeoplc preserve their intelli^nce, there never can 
e a pretext for a dissoluuon of tlie Union. I 
said at home, sir— I say here, that all such fears 
exist only in the heated brains of politicians; they 
have no lodgment in the hearts of the American 
people. 

But, sir, what a pretext was this of the Oppo- 
sition ! What a declaration to make to the Amer- 
ican people ! If the Republican party had been 
placed in power by the free and voluntary suf- 
fra^s of the people, under the Constitution, 
which gave them the right to vote for whom they 
pleased, the Gk>vemment was to have been sub- 
verted, and a wreck was to have been made of all 
our institutions ! Why, what sort of American- 
ism was this ? What species of patriotism wa« 
it? What sort of Democracy was it? When 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill was passed, as much 
as it violated pledged faith, and trampled down 
justice and right, we sought a peacenil remedy 
at the ballot-box. I would to God, sir, that we 
had found it there: we did not find it. Yet, when 
we sought redress at the ballot-box, the northern 
auxiliaries of this Administration said that, if we 
were successful, the rule prescribed by us would 
not be submitted to by them. 

I say, sir, out upon such sentiments ! — out upon 
all such doctrines! Is not the popular will to 
govern ? I condemn it — I dislike it. I denounce 
it here, and wherever it finds an advocate; and 
I say to the President and to his coadjutors, that 
all this talk about a dissolution of the Union— 
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Uiis Assaalt upon the people of a particular sec- 
tion of the Union, amounts to nothing. There 
is Yiriue in the people, I care not how politicians 
conspire against the public peace. The Union 
is ftafe, but the policy of the past, I ardently 
hope, is not to be the policy of th^ future. I 
trust that the faith of our fathers — the principles 
of freedom — the early construction of the Con- 
stitutioil, i^ill prevail hereafter. And they will 
prevail! ,Not to-day, Mr Speaker! And our 
object may long be delayed; but the Constitution 
is a" measure of ultimate freedom," and in the 
end will be vindicated. 



THE PRfieiDBNT*8 MESSAGE. 

SPEECH OF HON. J. COLLAMER, 

^ OF VERMONT, 
Ik the Senate, December 9, 1856. 

The Senate having under consideration the 
following order, submitted by Mr. Fitzpatrick 
on the Sa instant: 

Ordered, Tliat the mewa^e and accompanying documents 
be printcd,aod that tifXf.en thou;iand additional cupies be 
printed for tJie use of ttac Senate- 
Mr. COLLAMER said: Mr. President, in en- 
tering upon my duties as a member of this body, I 
entertained the notion that legitimate discussion 
should be confined to questions— especially ques- 
tions of importance — which were pending before 
the Senate. But, sir, I was early disappointed 
in this view. I soon ascertai nea that Senators 
with a large measure of age and experience and 
learning, considered that there were other, and 
perhaps more important duties, than those lyins 
within the scope of legitimate discussion; and 
particularly one was, to prepare the public mind. 
My own opinion was, that the public mind should 
prepare itself, and should not receive its direction 
from the debates and action of either tli^ Senate 
or House of Representatives in Congress assem- 
bled. Those bodies should rather be the echo 
than the formation of public sentiment. It seemed 
to me that it was transforming this body from a 
deb'berative assembly to an arena of political 
party debate. 

But my views, it appears, are mistaken entirely. 
Experience has shown the fact to be entirely dif- 
ferent. That experience has been sustained 
by the example of men of the first position in the 
country, and it is now too late to question its 
propriety". Therefore, even as to subjects that 
are legitimately before us, and are proper topics 
of debate, discussion takes a very latitudinous 
range. Much the largest part of what' is said 
here is not said for the purpose of^roducing an 
Impression on the body who are supposed to be 
its auditors; but.it is said, as fhe vulgar and 
common expression is, for Buncombe. I suppose 
it is now too late for this ever to be corrected. It 
must go on. Inasmuch as it does go on, all men 
of all parties must, more or less, participate in it. 
It is iale for a man to undertake to elevate himself 
to a position of affected dignity, from which he 

Sill not condescend to mingle in these topics. 
is cdnstituents have been taught to expect other 
things of him; and tbey have been so taught by 
men of sueh high position that their expectations 
cannot be disappointed by their representative. 

1 make these remarks, sir, because some gen- 
tlemen have suggested that there is really no im- 
Eortant question before us. I think there is nqt; 
ut there is a mbjec^ before us that I consider of 
deep importance; and inasmuch as discussion -has 
been commenced upon it, f presume it must go on. 

This message of the President of the United 
States, especially all that part of it which relates 
to the subject we have been talking about — the 
regulation of slavery in the Territories of tlie Uni- 
ted States— its style and manner, the occasion 
sind the time when it has been presented to us, 
have made the impression upon my mind that, 
however exci^ptionable it might be in my humble 
Judgment, ana however in bad taste, that was npt 
a point for us to settle — " de gtutibus turn est dispu- 
imidwh;** but I regarded it rather as the nbuili- 
lion of an impotent sort of rage on the part of a 
disappointed, ambitious man, worthy of no par- 
tkalar notice. I believe that scarcely a man, 
perhaps noi one, can noty be found in this body, 



who would have ever desired that any each 
matter should be there; but it is there. Itcomes 
ex ctUhediA. It comes indorsed by the authority 
of the highest executive officer of this Govern- 
ment. It is sent to the world with that indorse- 
ment, barked by that eHithority . I do not there- 
fore wonder that it should be thought worthy of 
some answer. 

Now, air, what are the leading features of this 

Eart of the message? The President seems to 
avc reversed the order in which the Constitu- 
tion puts the schedule of his duties. It provides 
that the President ** shall, from time to time, give 
to the Congress information of the state of the 
Union, and recommend to their consideration such 
measures as he shall judge necessary alhi expedi- 
ent.'' What does tliis mean ? It is, that he shall 
lay before Congress the condition of the coun- 
try, with a view to. showing th^m the necessity 
of the measures he recommends; but he reverses 
that or()cr entirely in this message. He says it 
is his duty to recommend such measures as he 
thinks proper; and also his duty to lay before 
Congress tne condition of the country; the state 
of the nation; whether that condition requires 
any action or not, or whether he recommends 
any action or not. That is a new version — a 
new order of things. The leading features of this 
part of the message which I regard as worthyof 
any consideration at all, consist of some extracts 
which I shall read. Speaking of the recent pres- 
idential canvass in the country, he says: 
** Under the shelter of this great liberty,'* — 
That is, the liberty of advancing their on^n 
opinions — 

^* and pnitacicd by the laws and usages of the Government 
they asMit, nsitoriations liave t>eon formed in t»onie of the 
Slates of indtvidaaJs who^fretepding to se«k only to pr«- 
vent tlie spread of the iostiixition of slavery into the proMnt 
or future inchoate Btates of the Union, are realUi inflamed 
with n desire to change the domestic instiuiuons of exisl^ 
tng States." 

This is a direct charge of false pretenses. 

" They wek an ol^ect which tbey well know to be a 
revolutionary oau.*' 

Again: 

« Well knowing that tueb, and snch only, are the meaifs 
and the coiiseqnences df their plans and purpoMs, they 
•odeavor to prepare the poople of tb« United 8tat«i for 
civil war by doing everyUnng in their power to deprive 
the Constitution and the laws of moral authority.'' 

Again: 

" This attempt has been poiatedly rebuked." 

What attempt? 

" Tbe attempt of a portion of tlie States, by a Mctioaal 
otganization and movement, lo uswrp tbe control <ff the 
Government. " 

I wish to call attention to another expression 

which is not particularly offensive in its manner, 

but in reference to the subject-matter contained: 

' ** Beviilutionary disorder iu Kansas had its origin in 
prnject8 of intervention, deliberately arranged by certain 
members of that Congress which enacted the law fbr the 
organization «if the Territory. And when propagandist 
colonixatioii of Kansas hgA thus been undertaken in one 
section of the Union, for the systeonaiic promoUon of its 
peculiar views of policy, there ensued^ as atnatter of course, 
a counteraction with opposite views in other sections." 

There is one other feature which is too obvious 
to require quotation, and that is a char^ that a 
regrular course of aggression upon the rights and 
privileges of the southern part of the United 
States nas been undertaken and prosecuted. 

Such are some of the slight charges which this 
message contains. • They are couched in no un- 
equivocal terms; there can be no mistake about 
them.« Shall gentlemen tell us that it i/in bad taste 
now for us to presume to say anything about 
this subject here ? X)id we begin it evenupop this 
occasion ? The course of gen tletnen on this matter 
really reminds me of a good anecdote that 1 rec- 
ollect used to be told by the late Judge McKin- 
ley. When some lynching operation was going 
on in one of our southern States, there happened 
to be a stran^r present, who protested against 
that kind of violence. He was taken a^ide by 
one of the gentlemen present, who said to him: 
" Stranger, (his is a free country, and we shall do 
as we please about this business, and you shall 
not say anything about it." fLaAighter.] That 
is their dennition of liberty. The President may 
say and do precisely what he pleases about this 
bininesa, and we shall not say anything about it. 
I think we are called upon rightly and ikiriy to 
Miy sotnethipg. 
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The President talks a great deal about what he 
considers settled by this election, and the rebuket 
which it has dealt out. I do not know whtu has 
been settled by this election, except one thin^, and 
that is what was said by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, [Mr. BiGLER,] that Mr. Buchanan has 
been elected President; and I believe that is all thaX 
has been settled by the election. If anything else 
is settled, it should be settled by majorities; and 
I cannot but observe that ^ntlemen on the other 
sifle, in talking about majorities, always put down, 
Its against the Republican party, or their candi- 
date, Mr. Fremont, the whole number of votes 
cast for Mr. Buchanan « and the whole .number of 
votes cast for Mr. Fillmore. They add them 
together, and then tell us how we are rebuked. 
Thus the majority against Mr. Fremont was 
composed of the votes c^uit for Mr. Buchanan and 
Mr. Fillmore united; but the majority a^inst 
Mr. Buchanan was not the vote or Mr. Fillmore 
and Mr. Frfmonturfiied. That 19 another thing. 
You must have it arranged arithmetically, like the 
old notion of the boys when at copper-play- 
heads I win, tails you lose, [l^aughter.] 

What wad the leading feature of the vote cast 
fbr Mr Fillmore? What principle did Mr. Fill- 
more hold ? I do not know whether his party 
had a very full platform of resolutions; l>ut I 
ask what did Mr. Fillmore hold on this great 
topic of which we are speaking? What are we 
talking about? The repeal of the Missouri 
compromise and tlic enactment of* the Kaitsas- 
Nebraska law, and the principles involved in 
that measure. What dia Mr. Fillmore say of 
that, publicly and openly to the world ? That 
the repeal of the Missouri compromise line was 
the Pandora's box of all our troubles. I take 
it that those who voted for him* thought so. 
Then, on this very point upon which we are now 
talking, and whicn gentlemen say was an issue 
in the election, the votes for Mr. Filhnorc and 
for Mr. Fremont should be counted toother; and 
they, put together, decide against the doctrines of 
the Cincinnati platform, and of course against 
Mr. Buchanan who sustained it. It leaves the 
vme for Mr. Buchanan ' more than three hun- 
dred thousand in a mtnoritjr. Is that rebukinr 
the Republicans, or approving the doctrhies and 
platform of the Democrats ? Uertainly not at all. 

There is another feature of this message to 
which I wish to caH attention before entering ivpon 
it at large. The President says, in substance, 
thKt whatever degree of success the Reptiblican 

Carty did attain to any considerable extent, must 
e atti^buted to the exercise of deception — the 
use of false pretenses. Whfvt were the false pre- 
tenses ? The principle they presented to the world 
was,- that the General Government possessed the 
power of sovereignty over the Territories, and 
ought to exclude the institution of slavery there* 
from. He says that was a prefente, and the real 

Surpose was to intermeddle with ' slavery in the 
tates. What is the legal notion of false pretenses.* 
It is that men attempt to do* a thing by some 
professed design, and unless you can expose their 
covert design, they will succeed in their object; 
and the only way to prevent them is to expose 
their covert purposes. Apply that principle to 
this case. The President as much as says that 
the doctrine which they hold — the excttision of 
slavery from the Tertritories of the Union— is ft 
doctrine in which they will succeed, tmless he 
can make it appear that it is a covert detigH— a 
trick, a pretense. He admits that on ^at prin- 
ciple they will succeed. We are told fifiirly, 
frankly, honorably, by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Mason,] that the candidate, whoever 
he was, whether a man of straw or not, was en- 
tirely immaterial. The question is, what is the 
principle involved? That Senator told us that 
whenever the principle which I have stated shaH 
be adopted by the majority and asserted, then 
will come a time for separation. The President 
tells us that unless he can make out that that if 
not the de^gn whicfi they hare in Tiew, they wiH 
succeed in it. Is not this a precious eonfes^ion ? 
It is an obvious and logical one, though probably 
not intended. 

But, sir, the unbable ultimate suoeess of that 
principle is not amply to rest upon tMs obliqut 
confessfoo of the President. It testa «ii tomf 
mora knpoitant hmn tbrnn- tlilf . 
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Whenever we sec a set or q. party of men conrie 
forward with new doctrines, the acfvancement of, 
©ew principles, for the commencement of a new 
•ct of measures, wc are apt to think, and we 
suppose we have good grounds for the presump- 
tion, that they are made for the occasion; and 
they arc entitled to very little consideration, from 
the fact that they are got up simply for the time 
being. If that were the character of the prin- 
ciples advocated and sustained by the Repubiio^i 
party — if they are the mero creatures of the day, 
they would be very likely to be of ephemeral 
existence. If they are mere novelties, if they be 
the creatures or the hour, the figments of the 
.brain at the moment, then, indeed, it might be '■ 
supposed that they had some otlter,.and oblique, 
and covert purpose in view, and they will not be , 
likely to be sustained. Though the Republican ! 
party is a party which may be a new one, the : 
principles which it sustains, the doctrines on | 
which it is based, the purposes which ita,nnounces, ! 
may be very ancient. What I insist upon is, 
that these principles, these purposes, and these i 
objects, are as old as, and older, than the history ; 
of this Government; and further, that they have j 
been sustained at every stage of this Government, ' 
until within a very recent period. Tlioy are doc- , 
trines which' entered into the very frame-work i 
of our Government. They were not only brought i 
forward and supported by the slavcholuing com- i 
mui^ty itself, but they have been reenacted and I 
reestaolished and reamrmed at every siuge of our { 
liistory,from thecomraeocemeiK of this Govern- i 
nient for more than half a century. The prog- I 
ress of this country, under these principles, until ' 
within a very recent occasion, and the prosperity | 
which has aucndcd it^ go fully to afHrm the 
soundness of those principles. I shall contend 
further, that these principles, which are now re- 
mffirmcdand declared by tlie Republican party ^ 
have been ti:enched upon only within a short ; 
time past, by thq, action of tlie southern people : 
for local purposes, entering upon a system of 
measures that have now called out and demanded 
the formation of this Ropubiicnn party, for the 
purpose .of rcdeclaring and fi^IIy sustaining the 
principles of their fathers. , 

Sir, when the settlement of this country com- 
menced, the history of the human race in all its 
civil ami social relations commenced a new era of 
progress; it began from a new starting point. The 
msiitutionsofgovemmeotin all the formsin which 
they had existed in the £luropean world, were in- 
tended and expected to be sloughed off. The idea 
was that here there shoukl be established a system I 
•f equal laws and of happy men. They com- | 
nienced the settlement of this lancl with the great ; 
idea of a popular system of government— « system j 
of government which implied democracy, if you [ 
please — a system of government which implied i 
the elevation of every man in the community to 
occupy an equal position, and to exercise an 
equal power in the 'regulation of its conuems. It 
has been said by some that their idea was the 
establishment of a State without a king, and a 
church without a bishop. Yes, ^r; but it was 
equally clear in their minds that they were to be 
not only clear of tyrants and of kings, but they 
were also to discard the whole idea of nobility. 
There was to be no hierarchy and no oligarchy. 
All that xelatiouship with which the world in its 
prc^raaa had been embarrassed for centuries — 
under whatever name, whether patrician and ple- 
beian, whether patron and client, whether land- 
lord and tenant, whether lord and vassal, whether 
master and slave — should cease in this country. 

This jgreat idea took form first upon that little 
piece of paper not bigger than a man's hand, 
which was written in the cabin of the Mayflower. 
That contained a great^ seminal principle; and 
when they entered upon their colonial coui-se, sp 
§^r OS lay within the circuit of their power they 
exerted themaBlvee to realize that iaea. Their 
first impression was: every man shall .own the 
land he cultivates, and every man shall himself 
cultivate the land he owns. They established at 
once the idea of fee-simple — ^yes, of allodial litlSr- 
They struck off all the notion^j/ primogeniture, 
«nd they went on in their pro^ss in uiis way 
•olopgiui llMy continpe4 in their colonial con- 
dition. When at lMt» in the oijlerb;^ of Divine 
)Providenee, the time arrired when they were 



compelled to assert their indepcn(ft?ncc against 
the Government of England, what did they say? 
We have acquired that position; we have passed 
into that strength of manhood by which we are 
enabled to say, ** You Ivive no right to make 
laws for us without our being represented, you 
have r\o right to tax us without our consent.*' 
The right of Government lies in the people of 
this country. It was for the assertion of this 
great principle that the declaration waH made. 
These same principles were embodied more fully 
and more largely, and in all thc^ir latitude, in the 
Diiclaration of Independence. When the crisis 
arrived, our fathers of New England found them- 
selves no^ standing alone in relation to ihcsH 
principles. They looked down a little south of 
them, and there were the people from the Re- 
public of Holland ripe and .readv for sustaining 
the same principles. A iittfe uirther on they 
found all tlie free, equal principles of the Cluakers 
who established themselves under Penn. A little 
furtlicr on, th^y looked at the liberal provisions 
which were found in the colony establialK-d by 
the English Catholics under. Lord Baltimore. 
Virgiriia, with all her high notions of chivalry 
then cnicrtained, if not to the same extent, but, 
I bvlicve, with as good foundation as now, was 
ready for the same thing. The institution of 
slavery liad been pressed upon them by another 
countt^y. It constituted one of their grounds of 
complaint against the mother country. Society 
had not formed itself with any reference to de- 
pendence upon that institution and condition of 
things nt that time. 

Passing further south, they came to North 
Carolina, where the Presbytmans of Mecklen- 
burg had put forth the first declaration of inde- 
pendence, m anticipation of that of the 4ih of July, 
1776. The free, liberal notions of the Huguenots 
were deeply implanted in the feelings of the peo- 
ple of South Carolina. All these colonies rose 
up in a body of men ripe and ready to sustain 
the people of New Englaml in all those great 
principles and theories of civil governmeni. 
They embodied them in the Declaration of Inde- 
penUentoe* Thev together hazarded their lives 
upon the high places of the battle-field', in com* 
mon to assert them; and they succeeded. When 
we came to the formation of our Constitution 
of government, we are told that the people of 
the then States, recently colonics, were slave- 
holders. Yt s, sir, so they were. 1 believe Mas- 
sachusetts had adopted ncr constitution, which 
the court afterwards said, in its bill of rights, 
abolished slavery; but nt that time they were 
hardly conscious of it. We may sny that all of 
them, or all except Massachusetts, if you please, 
were slaveholders. What if they were ? So 
much the better for my argument. I want to 
know what they who actually held slaves, one 
and all, did upon that occasion? What they 
did then, I take it, waenot a war aimed at the 
South. It w|is not a narrow, mean prejudice 
against the local institutions of some particular 
State. They acted in common- together. What 
did they do in forming the Constitution of the 
United States? And, after forming it, in exercising 
the powers which tliey created under it? They 
held slaves; they understood the evils of slavery. 
They understood what the system was. They 
were recently out of the great struggle for inde- 
pendence, and they then said, one and all, this 
institution is of that kind; it is so incon^stent 
with those great principles which .we have de- 
clared to the world, and for whjch we have fought 
and bled; it is so illy adapted tQ the prosperity 
of the nation at large ;'it is so at war with Uie first 
principles of liberty within us, that we here de- 
liberately say it shall not go into those parts of 
the Union wnich are beyond the iurisdiction of 
any particular States, and within the jurisdiction 
of the General Government; 

I am aware that the ordinance of 1787 was 
adopted before the present Government cdme into 
operation; but, after the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, it was immediately rednacted, and estab- 
lished in perpetuity by an act of the First Con- 
gress. The title by which the United States held 
the territory beyond the Ohio, now making Uie 
five Slates on that side of the river, was of ine 
■ame tenure precisely as that by which they 
acquired Louisiana from France. Both rest on 



the same footing. Every essential provision waa 
the same in the two grants; the one from Vir- 
ginia, and the other from France. I shall, there- 
fore, in all I have to say of them, treat the con- 
duct of the United States, in relation to theso 
dilferent Territories which they possessed, as 
beirtg precisely the same, resting on the same 
principles, and identical in character. 

What has been the eflect? I shall hereafter 
show more fully, and at large, why the "power of 
prohibiting slavery in the Territories \\Bfl been 
exercised, and repeated and continued by an 
unbroken succession of acts from that time up to 
a very recent period — within the last ten years. 
Congress enacted them because the institution of 
slavery was one which they* considered should 
cease; for, if it continued, it would produce a 
social and political condition of society incom- 
patible wiil\the great principles thi^y had adopted. 
Now, what has been the progress of events? 
What has been the result and the fruit of that 
course? After the first Congress had declared 
the Territories, which they then owned, to be 
consecrated to freedom; after they had fully pro- 
vided and declared that no slavery should exist 
there forever— as soon as they enaed the .Indian 
difficulties by the treaty of Grenville,aild opened 
up that country for . peaceable possession — then 
commenced tliat great wave of emigration, that 
great exodus of civil life which has astonished 
and commanded the admiration of the world. 
Even within my recollection, I can remember 
almost the very commencement of that great 
emigratfon. The people of New England and 
the East, looking to the West, commenced ilie 
first emigration, as «I remember, into Westera 
New York; they went on to the Genesee; and 
they then went on to tlu^ Holland purchase. Tha 
next wave passed on to Ohio. Then they passed 
over the great lakes into Michigan and Illinois 
and Wi^onsin and Iowa and Miimesota. In tha 
mean time, all abng the borders of the Atlantic, 
from Pennsylvania, New York, and New Jersey i 
and North Carolina and Virginia, you saw the 
boating across the Ohio, leaving the now much- 
eulbgized institution of slavery, going with the 
West to swell the great tide of emigration, and 
add to the success of the great experiment in the 
cause of civil liberty. 

We cannot but see in this a new phase in tha 
history of the world. Nothing like it has ever 
been witnessed before. I know there had been 
irruptions at tiroes of men passing.from the nortk 
of Europe — the Goths and Vandals, the Huna 
aiid Scythians — to the south; but they were great 
hordes of barbarians marshaled by ministers and 
kings. There was no such thing in these tides 
of emigration. There was no Tamerlane, no 
Ghcngis Khan^ there was no Attila of the Huns. 
It was not an irruption visiting thcwrath of God ' 
on the degenerate people, iio, sir^ it was the 
human family led out to possess its great patri- 
mony. Who could look with indiflfereoce upon 
an experiment like this? 

We saw in it not merely an enlargement of our 
numbers and an increase of population; we ad- 
mired it, not merely because the forest was cleared 
a,way, and farms, houses, and dweyings, towns 
and cities, ciiurches, and school-houses, wero 
everywhere erected; but as it spread over the 
|jreat fertile valleys of the West, iu prairies and 
Its fields and its mountains, we saw in it aa 
enlargement and expansion of the great xh^ory 
of government for which our fathers first landed 
here, which had been reasserted in the Declara^ 
tion of Independence, which had been sustained 
by the acts pft-ohibiting the extension of slavery. 

These people carried wi^h them their housed 
hold gods away to the foot of tlie Rocky Mount<» , 
ains; and we saw in it a manifestation to the 
world at large of the great principles we held dear. 
Every man, especially every man in New Eng- 
land, realized that the best of his own blood was 
beating in their veins. Every man felt in duty 
bound to contribute of his exampk', his encour- 
agement, and his substance, (or the purpose of 
advancing and encouraging this great experiment 
in the cause of civil liberty and hunumity; agd 
if any man in New England should withhold hi^ 
exertions, Or withhold his means, his tongue 
would cleave to the roof of his mouth. And yet» 
sir, in all this the PresidtAt can see nothing bat 
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a fanaticiU prnpa^tton of our peculiar domestic 
theories. It was spreading over the Territories 
those ameliorating conditions and influetices that 
are spread over New England. He thinks that 
any man, and especially any set of men, who 
associate to assist in this experiment, are entitled 
Xq rtothing but disapprobation and executive rep- 
rehension. 

1 fancy, sir, that those much-abtyed members 
of Congress — I know not who they were, but I 
suppose they were of both Houses — who pre« 
tiltiied to undertake to advance their aid towards 
the extanaion of this gpeat institution over the 
Territories, were, in the President's view, doing 
iV>thiiig but **abolitionizin^ Kansas!*' That 
such is all we have beeo doing, and that is all 
oar fathers have been doinff in what they have 
labored and suffered and fought and bled, for 
ihese two hundred vears. We are daily abused 
for startioe new theories of government, new 
views of the Constitution; and verv ingenious 
riddles are put out for us. Those who view the 
subject in anything like the light in which 1 have 
attempted lo present it, feel very much as if we 
are doing a great work, and cannot stop at the 
au^eestion of others who do not appreciate it. 

Now, sir, I proceed lo another point. I wish 
to inquire why this prohibition of slavery in tlie 
Territories was enacted, and why it has been 
continued i I propose in the next place to show 
who has done it— by what authority it has been 
done; and, in the Qiird place, to show that some 
measures have b#n taken, within the last ten 
years, to interrupt that course, for local and sec- 
tional purposes, and for political causes, by the 
aouthem people; which have occasioned the ne- 
cessity for, and called forth the existence of, and 
thus twc prompted the exertions of the Repub- 
lican party. 

I have said that the title and jurisdiction which 
the United States Government had over the Ter- 
ritories was precisely the same in those which 
were derived from Prance, and in those Vhich 
were derived from Virginia by her cession of the 
re^on beyond the Ohio. The two grants contain 
DO difference in tHctr stipulation, and no differ- 
ence in anything which b essential. First, let 
fiie advert to the title obtained to Louisiana, as 
the President has quoted from the treaty of ces- 
sion. In that treaty it is declared 

" The Frencb Bepublic has an inconte»mble title to tbe 
donuun and tbe pouettion or the said Territory. The Firftt 
ConftHl of Uic Praacb Rppsblic, desirinK to give Uie United 
Si'atM a strong proof of bid Iheiiddhip, doUi iiereby cede to 
tlie United States in the name of the Frencli Repabtic, Ibr 
•ver, tend inftM lovcrngn/y, the aaid Territory.'^ 

This is the first article. The second goes on 
to provide for islands, d^c, and the delivery up 
of the munimeTits of title. Tiie tlfird is— 

"*The inhahiCants of the ceded Territory shall be incor- 
porated into tlM Union of the United Stated and ndmiitcd 
&-« #oon as poiwible, according to Uk principles of the 
Federal Conrtituiion, to the enjoyment of all the righto, 
advaiiiaget, and immanitiefl of citizen;* of the United 
Brateii; and in the. mean fme they shall he maintained and 
protocted in the free eytoyment of their liberty, property, 
and ttie religion which they profess.** 

The provision in relation to the protection of 
their property is inserted ex abundanli eauHla. 
The result would be the same whether it was in- 
serted in this article or not;. but no matter for 
that — it was inserted. What was provided was, 
that they should become a part of the United 
States, and be admitted into the Union at a 
proper time, according to the terms of the Con- 
stiiution, and in the moan while should be pro- 
tected in their persona, property, and religion. 

Let us now look at the grant from Virginia. It 

is a grant to the United Siatc»'< as well of soil as 

af jwrisdietion,^* upon condition that 

** The territory so ceded shtOl be laid oat in States of 
convenient size**— 

describing them — ^not exceeding so many, '* or 
as near thereto ss circumstances will admit'^ — 

'*and that the States so formed shall be distinct repub- 
lioau States, and admitted rapmbersof the federal Union, 
having the Mmc rights of sovereignty, Oeedoni, an inde- 
pendence as the other States.'* 

The grant was made in the year 1784; and all 
the inhabitants then in that Territory were there 
at the few French settlements which had been 
taken by the expedition undeV Qeneral Clarke, 
esiablished there before the treaty of 17^ It is 
further provided: 



" The French and Canadian inhabitants and other netr 
tiers of Kaskaskia. and of St. Vincennes and the neigh- 
boring village, who have professed themselves citizens of 
Virginia, shall have their possewionA and titles confirmed 
to them, and be protected in Uie enjoyment of their rights 
and liberties.** 

Now we see the features of the two grants. 
The grant was of the territory, its soil, and the 
entire sovereignty, in both cases, on the condi- 
tion that it was to be made into States in due 
time, and that the people then there should be 
protected In their property and liberties. There 
is no difference between them. I have made these 
remarks on this matter because I consider that 
whatever I shall show has been done jn relation 
to t|ie one applies wi^ equal force to tne other; 
and 1 will now briefly call attention to what was 
done, and why it was done. In 1789 the ordi- 
nance of 1787, enacted for all the country beyond 
the Ohio, and which forbade slaverv from ever 
entering into it at all, was confirmed by an act of 
Congress, which was approved by General Wash- 
ington, then President. It was done mainly by 
the exertions of the people of the southern States. 
But no matter for tnat; it was at a period when 
a large portion of the people were slaveholders. 
What was asserted by that enactment? That 
we- owned that territory in sovereignty, and we 
forbade the extension of slavery into it. We 
have the power and the right to do so — nay, we 
judge it our duty to do it. In the regular chro- 
nological order of time, we next find the act for 
the organization of the Territory of Tennessee, 
which was ceded by North Carolina to the United 
States, with a condition in the deed of cession 
that Congress should not abolish slavery. But 
in MisstBsippi, which was ceded by Georgia, a 
slaveboldin^ State, on like condition, what did 
they do? Did they not intermeddle with the 
subject of slavery ? Did they not exercise power 
over it? I take it that a power to regulate is a 
power to prohibit, and it has often been so decided. 
They did regulate it there. Congress bad no 
power to prohibit the importation of slaves into 
Snttes then existing until 1808; but, in 1798, they 
prohibited the importation of slaves into the Ter- 
ritory of Mississippi. 

The next in order of time is the act forming the 
territorial government of Indiana in 1800. In the 
formation of that Territory, the^same provisions 
which were contained in the ordinance of 178? 
wei-e redeclared, reenacted; and made operative 
upon that Territory. That act was approved by 
the elder Adams. 

In 1803 was formed the first government for 
Orleans Territory, a part of the Louisiana pur- 
chase. What was done then ? What sort of 
sovereignty did the United States exercise in that 
case? Did they leave anything to the people 
there? Did they put into that act any feature of 
squatter sovereignty, or popular sovereignty, for 
the p<*ople there ? So far from it, the nrst pro- 
vision was, that the Governor should be ap- 
pointed by ihe President of the United Slates; and 
ne had a council of the inhabitants of the Terri- 
tory appointed by the President, who had the 
making of all the Jaws, and the exercise of all 
legislative authority. That was not all; they did 
something on the subject of slavery. Slaves were 
existing there. Congress did not interfere with 
that state of things, as they had not attempted to 
do so in Tennessee. They did not attempt to 
disturb it in Mississippi, for it was already there. 
They .were prohibitea by the terms of the cession 
from doing so. But what did they do in Louisi- 
ana ? They did that which they then supposed 
would work ultimately an entire aboliuon of 
slavery there. They all the time supposed, that 
as for the slaves then in the country, the people 
owning them would soon provide for them by 
aboKshing slavery, if Congress could cut off the 
foreign supply. That miBB their idea; and there- 
fore in Mississippi they prohibited the impor- 
tation of slaves from abroad; and in Louisi- 
ana they not only prohibited the importation of 
slaves from abroad, but actually said: "You 
shall not carry your slaves from other States 
there at all for safe.^^ If the people have a right 
to carry their property into Territories, they have 
a right to carry it both to use and to sell — as 
much the one as the other. But there Congress 
declared that slaves should not be carried into 
Louisiana, except as member* of families for set- 



tlement; and if carided in any other way, the act 
of so taking them should work emancipation, 
and the parties offending should be subject to 
penalties. 

Further, they declared this to the world: We 
told you, said the Government of the United 
States, as early as 1798, in relation to the Terri- 
tory of Mississippi, and we told you as early as 
llBSt in rdation to all territory beyond the Ohio, 
everything then within our jurisdiction, that no 
slaves should be imported at all: now, if you 
have imported any into your States from 179oup 
to 1803, they shall not be carried there, eithfr for 
.sale or as members of families. Those which 
had been imported into G^rgia, the Carolinaa, 
or elsewhere, were as much the property of their 
owners as any they owned; ana yet, they wert 
absolutely prohibited from carrjring them at all 
into the Territory of Louisiana. Who did this? 
It was done by the united exertion and undivided 
action of the whole Congress; and the act wa* 
approved and signed by Mr. Jefferson. 

The next in date is the case of Michigan. That 
was formed into a Territory in 1805, and there 
the same ordinance was reSnacted. That is, alt 
the laws appertaining to the Territory of Indi- 
ana, from which it was taken^ were declared 
operatives in the Territory of Michigan. That 
was a reaffirmance of the same principle, and a 
rei^xercise of the, same authority. That act was 
approved by Mr. Jefferson. 

' Illinois, in 1809, was formed in the same way, 
and there was another re-declaration of the same / 
principle which was approved by Mr. Jefferson. 

In the act for the admission of Missouri-— 
which I do not choose to go into particularly — one 
of its' essential features was the one of which wa 
are mainly talking; Congress there provided by 
a majority, and especially by the action of thd 
southern people themselves, tnat no slaves should 
be allowed north of the latitude of 360 30*. if 
Congress had the power to prohibit it at all in 
one section; they had the power to prohibit it in 
any section. It was an exercise of the act of 
sovereignty which had been exercised from time 
to time up to that period. The Missouri line 
was affirmed by Mr, Monroe and his Cabinet. 

The next is the case of Wisconsin, which in 
1836 was organized as a Territory, lying upon 
both sides of the Mississippi, covenn^ part of 
the same territory which we had acquired from 
France, and some which we had obtained from 
Virginia. Yet the same ordinance of 1787 was 
extended all* over it by an act of Congress, 1 be- 
lieve without division and without objection. 
That was approved by General Jackson. 

In 1838 the Territory of Iowa was established 
beyond the Mississippi, and there again it was 
provided that the same laws shotild be enforced, 
and the same rights exercised as in the Territory 
of Wisconsin, of which Iowa had once been apart. 
This act was approved by Mr. Van Buren. 

In 1846 the Territory of Oregon was estab- 
lished, and for that country the ordinance was 
reSnacted in terms, because it had not been ex- 
tended there before, and slavery forever prohib- 
ited. That act was approved and signed by Mr. 
Polk. 

In 1847 and 1848, and in 1850, repeated at- 
tempts were made in Congress to extend the 
Missouri compromise line to the Pacific ocean, 
so as to cover the territories which we had then 
recently acqui red from Mexico. 

Mr. BUTLER. Who objected to mnning 
that line ? 

Mr. COLLAMER. Undoubtedly we did; but 
not for the want of power. The question of 
power is the point wtiich I am now discussing. 

Mr. CASS. I objected to it for the want of 
power. 

Mr. COLLAMER. i will not say that them 
was not an individual exception to be found; bat 
this I say, that the great body of the soctthera 
representatives, those who now complain of the 
exercise of this power, were the yery people who 
advanced and voted for that proposition, and who 
complained becausje it was not adopted. 
' Mr. BUTLERr I cannot be mistaken on that 
subject, for 1 was here and took an active pArt in 
that controversy. We were willing, for the sake 
of peace, if the gentlemen from the North would 
i consent, to ran that line. We thought th«t 
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perhaps we might make peace hy such a line; but 
you refu.^aJ it. 

Mr. FiRODHEAD. It was only offered a3 a 
peace measure. * ^ 

Mr. BUTLEB. It was presented simply as a 
peace measure. We were willing to ngree to it 
for tl?e sake of peace; but ou the other side the 
proposition was. openly maintained — " We "will 
extend the Wilraot proviso North and South, 
East and %Yest. ** The only power which nortli- 
era gentlemen would th^u consent to exercise, 
was that of pr/>iiibition everywhere, and they 
would not apply the AJissouri rule any wherc- 

Mr. COLLAMER. If the gentleman haU list- 
ened to pie with the powers of apprehension' 
.which I know ^e possesses, and the candor which 
he aught to exercise, he would have seen that it 
was uunecessarv for him to make the remarks 
he has made, f have cited the instances which 
( have narrated for tjie purpose of showing thai, 
until within a very recent period, Congress has 
uniformly exercised the power now questioned — 
the power to prohibit the introduction of slavery 
into the Territories — and that, with perhaps a 
single exception, there was never a question but 
that Congress had a ri^ht to exercise that power. 
I am not now spealcing as to the policy, the 
exp<?diency, or the occasion of exercising the 
powcr,»or the purpose for which the proposition 
was made. I am speaking of the exercise of the 
power itself. • If gentlemen offered a proposition 
for the extension of that line, as they say, for 
'the sake" of peace, did they offer it when they 
knew that they had no constitutional authority 
to sustain it? Did the 7 vote far it when .they 
knew that Coxigrc«s had no sucii "power of pro- 
hibition: Did they try to induce the northfTu 
■people to enter into that agreement with them for 
^he sake of peace, when they were exercising an 
utterly unconstitutional po\iH.'r? Certainly not. 
The gentleman's objection was not to tliat; jt is 
jiot now. I have cited these instances for tlie 
purpose of showing that Congress exercised this 
power, and tliat southern gentlemen claimed to 
exercise it- ri^rlhei; and tried to exercise it further. 
Kis singular Uiat becau^ northern ^Jeople saw 
good reason wpy it should not be extended over 
other Territories then free; in which there was 
no claim for slavery, now an argument should 
be drawn for abolishing the flgreementas to those 
Territories to which it applied. In this message 
of the President, the very fact that the Nortii 
would 50t adopt the Missouri compromise for 
another Territory than that to which it was 
applied, is claimed to have rendered it inopera- 
tive for tlie country in regard to which it was 
passed. Impotent conclusion ! 

Tbis brings me to a recent period; and now I 
wish to show some reasons whif the proiiibition 
was enacted by the representatives of all the 
people of the United States— of the whole country, 
riorth and South. These measures for the exclu- 
eion of slavery were adopted without a division of 
opinion. I acknowledge that there was a contro- 
versy as to the admission of Missouri; but that 
controversy did not relate to this question of 
power, for the very act which admitted Missouri 
exercised this power of inhibition as to the Ter- 
ritories. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. Before the learned Sen- 
ator leaves (,his branch of his argument — the 
question of power, wliich he has discussed with 
80 much ability — i should like to ask him whether 
Congress has the power to establish slavery.' 

Mr. COLLAMER. When I come to that 
topio I will discuss it; whenever any question 
arises in the Senate that requires it, and I think 
I can add any new light to it, I will try to do so. 
• I suppoM, however, that it was now in the 
Soutn very generally conceded that this Govern- 
znent, in the exercise of sovereignty over the 
Territories, ha^ almost any power except that of 
making liberty. 

I wi^ now to show some reasons why this peo- 
le, who began this experiment, all of them then 
olding slaves, in the very adoption of the Con- 
stitution, in the first exercise of power under it, 
.prohibited slavery.' My position is that they 
did 'it because, m the first place, they believed 
that the institution was one which ought to end; 
4ind, in the next place, because they believed that 
.4n thoa^ plfMOd where it did not end, the effect of 
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it was such as to weaken the country at large 1 I 
and was .inconsistent with the gr^at principles ' 
of civil liberty for which our fathers contended, ■' 
and which constituted the great idea of our Gov- j 
ernment. Ttuit idea was this: that inasmuch as h 
in a popular Government' the people must have ,1 
the rigUt of sulTraffo, it follows as a matter of J 
course?, in order to oe safe in tlial right, that the I 
people must be madcimcllisent.. To the exercise i| 
of the elective franchise, education, inU'Iligence, 11 
and personal independence are inseparable cor- u 
relatives; and if any system of government, or ! 
any character of social institutions be adoj)ted '' 
which will not produce this result, or which wiHJ 
be in itsflndencies unfriendly to it, that system ;| 
is incompatible with the gfeat experiment. > 

I ought here to remark tluit i have nothing 
to say, and on an occasion like this, in relation 1 
to the morality of slavery, its ethics, its matter ii 
of justice <3ctween the" master and slave, its 
sacreduess, its divine authority, its sanctions iq 
Christianity. These are all topics suitable to 
other occasions. I hove nothing to say about 
them here. I have no reproaches to cast on the 
master. I have no desire to do any such thing. 
I am treating the subject entirely as a political 
subject. U was perwctly understood by our 
fatliere, who had tried it, that where the institu- 
tion was not abolished by the States themselves, 
it would, in its tendencies, ppoduce a condition 
of society which did not comport with the great 
purposes, objects, and views, and what w.as ne- 
cessarily implied in popular government. Its 
nece:?sary eft'ect, it was seen, would be to elevate 
a limiteu number, and depress the mass of the 
white population. The experiment in the cause 
of humanity which hat! been entered upon In 
this Government was for the white race— not 
merely the Anglo-Saxon, but the Caucasian race ^ 
— the whole white race. It was that they should 
conduct their labor with, high intelligence, that 
they should be improved and elevated, and be- 
come a people better fed, better clothed, better 
housed, better governed, of higher intellige4jje^ 
than any other people under heaven — ** a pecu- 
liar people zealous 6f i^ood works.*' A great 
manifestation of ** the dignity of labor." 

Their idea Was, further, that this institution 
of slavery would not comport with that purpose, 
but would produce a different condition otsociety. ' 
Now, in speaking of their views, and of whether ■ 
those views have been realized, in fact and in 
practice, since their days, I shall use the authority 
of no one who is not from the slave States. 1 
shall use no terras but those which are derived 
from the people living in the midst of the insti- j 
tutiou. After this experiment was begun, seven 
out of the thirteen States abolished slavery; the 
others retained it, and we must, of course, go to 
them to see what has been the political and social 
effect of cherishing and retaining it. I am saying 
nothing of its virtue and morality; or whether it 
tends to improve and elevate the moral condition 
of society, or whether it makes the slave better 
or poorer than he was at home in Africa. That 
is not the topic. I wish to call attention to its 
eft'ect on the free white population of the country. 

I am willing to concede that where an institu- 
tion in the character of an aristocracy exists^and 
where labor and all menial services are performed 
by others for a particular set of men, it leaves to 
those mfnwealtn and opportunity,if you please, 
for a high cultivation — for a hign order or intel- 
lectual cxisumce. 'Nor should we at all wonder 
that men who have thus fell its beneficial influ- 
ences to themselves personally should have a 
desire to cherish and sustain it. But, sir, our 
principle is, **the greatest. good to the greatest 
number." What on the wnole is its effect on 
the mass — the majority of the free white popula- 
tion ? And further, what efi\ict does it produce 
as to making the country which entertains it 
prosperous, successful, strong, able to contribute 
its full prpportion, with the rest of the community, 
in sustaining the national independence and 
national prosperity ? 

Sir. I will read some views upon that subiect. 
I prefer to rend from the expressions of those 
familiar with the question; and first I will quote 
the views which GJeneral Washington enter- 
tained. He says in a letter to Robert Morris, 
which lo quoted by Sparks: 1 



" 7 can only 9ay^ there is not a man tiring who vdshes more 
sincerely than I «Jo ta see a plan adjpledfor the aboUtiitn <rf 
Uf (slavery ;) but Uiore is only u;ie pn>f>er and ffit^tual 
iqcNte ill Wliich it caii Ue accouipiishcd,aud Umt in bylrgit- 
Intivo auUmrity ; nii,l ibis, so lur ad uiy Mtlfragc will go, 
shall nover he vvaiuing.^ 

Again, in a letterto Sir John Sinclair, of Scot- 
land, who was proposing to make investments in 
lands in this country, speaking of this institution, 
he says: 

*' Thero arp i^ Pennsylvania laws for tlie efadu&l aboli- 
tion of slavery, which neither Virpliihi nor Maiyland have 
at presient, btif whicti notkinffisntarcc^rtt^ntiuin thtymtut 
haoe^ and at « pf nod not r^qjuie." 

We all know the views of Mr. Jefferson; In 
formii)g the Declaration ef Independence he wc|8 
desirous to put into it « clause that one of t^9 
great complaints against the British Government 
was that it had compelled our fathers to receive 
this institution at «il; aod he afterwards expressed 
his views about it. I dja not desire to quote them 
much at Uiigc. In 9 l^tber to Mr. John Holme% 
of April 20, 1820, Mr. Jefferson said; 

** Tlie whole commerce between master and slave is a 
porpctaal exucci^ ot' Uie uiost boiKtcrouii p^'f ions ; the 
mof>i lujrpiuilii'nc ijcf'poti.-^m 00 the one pan, ami d<^grading 
submission? on rli6 otll«f.'» ♦ .* * * ^'iVUMhe morah 
of the peofiUy ffitir iikl^wtry oUo ii destrmtd. Auteed, / 
tremble J0r my^owitry r^ban I rejhpft- 0%at Cod 14 ^mi^ tfP4 
that Ais jmUce cannot (.l^cp/oreoer ; Uiat ci>ii&i<ieriug Hum- 
born, ualurc, an<l ^laiural liH.'iins only, ri revolution of the 
wheel of fortune, an i.-xchiirwc of situAtion, in amnni; pot- 
tiblt event* ; tiiat it nifty bectftme pro6ai^.by topematural 
ij)t«rfiirenc« ! Tax Ai.xiQHTy has mo attkiuotk wpicv 

CAN TAKE SIDK WITU U» 11^ bUCU A. CO^iTEST." 

Mr. Madison, in discussing the Constitution, 
insisted tliat the General G(^rnroent ou^ht to 
have the power, not the States themselves, imme- 
diately to prohibit t|ic iraport^^on of slaves alto- 
gether. They had it in the I'erritories, and used 
it. His views are, speakin^in the Convention: 

" E'.ery addition the SUmIc$ rc^lPr to Ukcir number o/slacat 
tenuis lo weaken atid rcmle)r them less capable of self-defense. 
In case of bo^liticit wjth foreign nations, tbcy will be the 
means of invithig attack, { Antead of rf^lling invoiiion. It 
is a necoi^tary duty of tbo (ieneral Oovcromeat to protect 
every Martoj'tbeir con (h^i-'sagajiuitdangqr^jaj* well iut/ern^l 
as exi^nal. Everytbing, iherpfor?, whicb tend- to increase 
danger, though it be a local affair, ypt,lf it involves national 
expense or saftty, become*, of eoytcemt^ ei)try part of the 
Uiuan, aad is a jnropcr tithjcclfor Ike conii44;rution <»/ thotif 
ckarg^ wi^k Uic geoefuj admiuistcatiou of Uii:] GoyCra- 
lhent*'» 

" I HOLD IT E89ENTTAI. IK EVK^T l»OI?fT Of VIEW, THAT 
THE GkNKRaL* GoVK«KNBNT SttorLD DftVfe TOWRK TO 
PREVENT TUB INCfLEAAE OP 0IiAYSItV«?'— AMM«f» JPofl^, 

vol. 3, p. 1301. 

" The ausmentalion of slaves weakensthe State^j and fsftch 
a- trade is diabolical in itaelf and disgraceful to monJcind. 
Ab niucb as f value a union of th«*BO Htaias, / tr«MU ndC 
admit the southern States into the Union, taden they atrrtm 
to a discontinuance of this duigraeeful Iroiie."— In ConatUi^ 
lional Convention, 1786. 

Such were the views of Mr. Madison. Mr. 
George Mason, of Virginia, said: 

" Bhnfcry diKOura*es artt and manitfactures. The plavea 
produce the raoit pernicious cflects 011 manneriu EvEjtr 

MA8Tt:ROF HLAVES 18 EORN A PKTTY TYRAHT. TURY DRJNa 
THE JUDOME.NT OF HeaVES OPON A COUNTRY. Ah UHliOUS 

cannot be rewarded or punished in the next world, they 
must be In thi:«. Uy an inevitable chain of causes* and 
eireci9, Providence punLUies national mia by national 
calamities." 

Mr. William Pinckney, in 1789, in a letter tp 

the Maryland Legislature, declared: 

" Never will y«»ur country be productive, never will it» 
agriculture, its commerce, or its monulactures flourisUy 
so long an they depend ui>oa reluctant bondmen for their 
progress." 

These were views entertained at an early day 
— at the period of the adoption of ihe Constitu- 
tion— at the period of the prohibition of slavery 
beyond the Ohio. In all the exercise of this 
power, tlie men who made the Constitution enter- 
tained thes? views in relation to the subject; and 
now how mftch of their apprehension has beea 
realized.' What effect has slavery in fact pro- 
duced } These gentlemen toldus W^at they antici- 
pated it would produce. What has it produced? 

I hold in my hand a book containinor many of 
the speeches made in the House of Delegates olT 
Virginia, on a discussion in relation to some pro- 
cess of emancipation in 183S. I desire to read some 
extracts from U. Whenever I open this book, I 
am reminded of the gentleman who handed it to 
mef»— and from whose speech I am about to read — 
that high, philanthropic, Christian gentleman. 
Governor McDowell. Governor McDowell, oo 
that occasion, in a very patriotic, learned, and 
able speech, said: 

*< We know tbat the pictnre is the * counterfeit present^ 
raent ' ef tba true one. We know that Indffidciicf aa4 
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Iwiguor chiimcMf#^ our i#»v«meiiff| ; tMu rtit^mrfw lb 
•ca.«ciy luMivn to u», but itom nbeemfttnn of its innfteaa* 
oo oUter cMuiiiiuaiUett. VVfc kitolv Uuu Uic bleft$iu»ga nl' our 
ptirMiitm. aiiul M)il, aiul cliinaft', are cuuutervatleu by the 
Bputhvo! our public ooun.<Alf<j and by ouV pwluj^ive reliance 
ilpoo iatoluntary labor. Oitr Itit^reMA atxl i>elk.<«k procIkfM 
itm prapoM offenenl ioecium t emndtut* end «ipbrienc« 
•tte»t iliai »tav<<ry in iupriuo^pai (^aove. X«it oot so i Wh«|i 
Wc took a^ Virginia, as a whole, without pau.-«in§ upon tHe 
bri^t and \Ue beautii\]l thai still 6liow tbrth aa ittmnalt 
qnatitie)* of 4«y character, but look at Ihr in reHerencQ ib 
her cver>' day practical habit and appcajMuae, is fits vot 
AAytiufig but proKpefou» i Oo w« Aoi ia tbie respect c|t>n- 
trinplaw Iipr juj-tly, wh^n we rveard her a<< meager, h'a^rgard, 
snd tmmoblPd ; with riecrfT>ltnde «tf*aliir* dpon Ijel* li^bit; 
ft* giv»n orer to leaiHW»fl and impomnc^; tthd'in waMfng 
•way ttiMl«r tn« impmvtdwiee and.th« inftotiniy which 
ttternally accowpuny tike fat^t uisij^jjaion timt et\9 cben>l^(^i 
and rheri>bHs, io<i, as a niolher, who will hazard her own 
II 'c rather than part wen WitIi n ni6n:«trtni5r nfRtpnne that 
%tairt» \wt ? Sir. it f tnM of Virginia, nul ivM^r«ly lAat »iM 
tea n9t advanced, but tHat in many rwperts utm liaA nroatlj 
declinod ; and wliai liavp wc got.as a aonipensation foe this 
dcclin** — a« a ct>uip<-nHiiiion for this UMparitv uprween 
VWiai Vfrpnia l« and wHat sire Might h*vt» befn> tVnihin'^ 
botrtie right oPproperty in tlMV«i^beinf« «rhoiittv44)oAiKht 
ttkii* disparity upati iw. TbK i:^ om* pay t tliia i4 wlwtt we 
bave gotten to reinunerafe us fbrour delint{ucnt prosperity ; 
to rnpay rts for our dHi«olaied fields, our torpid enterprise; 
ind li tMu dark day 6f out liiitAbled imporrfinef , to sinnftin 
tvr bopes, and to aomlra o«r prfdc m a peopte.*' 

Thfe Senator frotn Maine {Mf. FfessENDtsKi 

the other day read an b JctracUVottt the apfeech ofr 

Mr. Marshall, which I Wilr not repeal; but 1 

win read an extract from the speech of Mr. C. J. 

Fatjikner on that occasion: 

" Shtcry, it l# Adtnftted, la an evil— H f« hfi in^tftntiofn^ 
wtilcb presa«H liiravHy ansinst the b»M imeresta of the 
Slate. It btuil«b«(» free wiiite labor— it vxt«nuinates the 
mechanic, tlie artii|||^, the manufacturer. It deprives 
them of occupation, it deprives them of 5read. ft con- 
Terts the energy of a cotnmnAltyinto iodolenee— rts power 
into tmbeeiliry — iu efficiency into weaicnet^ Sir, being 
tbui injurious^ ba%'e wo not a right todeaiaod ito ojtterrain 
ation ? Shall society suffer, that the slaveholder may con- 
tinue to gather his crop of huninn ftenh ? What is bis mer* 

■ pecuniary claim, compared with ih«* great inref^b* of the 
eommonweal .' Mu.'^t the coiintry languish, drop, die, that 
t!he slaveholder maydounsb? Sball all intarents be i»ub- 
•ervienl lo one? a!| rights Mubordinote to ttio^e of the slave- 
holder.' Has not the mechanic— bave not the middle clashes 
their righta— rights incompatible with the existence «f 
•lavery?" 

Mr. T. J. Randolph) on the aame occasion, 
■aid: 

<< Slavery haa the ^flVvt of leMening the free popfaUtlan 
of a country. The waaltby aris not dependent upon the 
l^r for those aid^ and those services^ compensation for 
which enables th^ poor mJkn to eivo bread to his family. 
The ordinary mechanic arts are all practiced by siave*. 

*Ma tb* servitadtf of Europe in the middle agei«, in years 
of famine, the poor had to barter their liberty for bread ; 
Iboy had to stirrender their liberty to tsomc wealthy man to 
save their families from the horrors of ftimlne. The fslnves 
frere sustained In Hckness and in Airaine upon the wealth 
Vf hiH master^ who prenorved him as he would any ott>er 
fifieciea of proper^. All the sources of the poor man^s 
support were absorbed by him. In this country be caimot 
become a slavn, but he flies to some otl>cr country more 
congenial to hii condition, and where lie ^lio supports 
Min^elf by honest labor i.4 not degraded in bis caste. Those 
wbo remain, relying upon tbc t*up{iorl of casual employ- 
ment, ojten become more degraded in their conditioiybao 
the gfi^^es themselves." 

■ Mr. William Geary, of South Carolina, can* 

didly treating upon iltc subject, says: '— 

" Any man wlio is an obi-erver of things, conid hardly 
^1^ tli'r/tush our country without bfefng struck with the 
net, that all the capaal, enterprise, and intelligence, is 
employed in directing slavo (abor ; laid the consequenoe is, 
l^t a iarge portiun (^ our poor white people are wholly 
neglected, and are j«unered to while away an exi!*tcnce m 
a ttate but One step in advanct 0/ the Indian of the forest. 
It i* an evil of vai»t magnitude, and nothing but a change in 
InlMic sentinjvut wdi eiectiiet care.'' 

CJovernor Hammond, of South Carolina, aaid 
of the«e Ron-elaveholding: whites: 

*'Tbey obtain a precariotn subsiirtence Ivy occasional 
Jobd, by liunti^ig, by fishing, by plandoring lidds or folds, 
mad too ollen by what U in iid elTects far worse—trading 
Mjih t*Iave«, and inducmg them to plunder for tlielr 
benefit." 

Mr. Farren, another southern writer, says: 

'* In Uh' more mutheru portion of this region, tlie non- 
tlavehnlders posse-sa gonerally but very «mall means ; and 
the land which tliey posne^M is almost universally poor, and 
«o jttenlQ that a ficanty subsistence is all that can be de- 
rived from i\A cultivation ; and the more fertile eoil .being 
|d the po-JS<',s*ion of the slaveholder, niu5t forever remain 
titil of ihp po^ne.^sion of tho^e who have none.*' 

Thus, sir, from the people of Virginia and 
South Carolina, who have cjiosen to retain and 
cherish this itistitution, we have a picture ihe 
Idoding fraturea of which it is inipos-sible to dis- 
l^uiae. It is evident that the slavelioldtrs, whom 
we know by the offieial returns are only about 
Uiree hunBred and fifty thousand out of a popu- 
litToQ of ilx miilloDS of free people at the last ^ 



cetlstt^, are clevatH, waited upon, and all their 
wants mtpplied by the slaves. Hut, as re??npcts 
tht; rest of the community, five sixths of them, 
the free while laboring population, Ihey are dfe- 

E rested, poor, impoverished, degraded in caste, 
ecaU9e labor is disCTacefbl; for where it is pf^r- 
formed by slaves. Tabor ant! servitude become 
identical. It was fbr this cause (and it wa? done 
by the people who knew those things) that the 
exclusion of slavery from the Territories has 
taken place as I have de.«?cribed. It has been 
done by themselves, and for very good reasons, 
as thby could show. 

This brings me to a comparatrvcly recent period, 
to which I nave several times aXuded^and some 
recent action — action taken, as T say, by the 
Soiath for local and sectional objects, and for 
political purposes, to make u.ie of the institution 
of slavery as a source of political power within 
the Territories and beybnd the States. I would 
not here intimate that I think any man who was 
personally engaged in the making of the Missouri 
compromise, and getting enou;;li votes ft-om the 
North by virtue of it to admit the State of Mis- 
souri, so as to enable the South to succeed at the 
time, ever attempted to break it up. That is not 
the case; but it is to be recollected that a great 
leading feature in the messnge we have bpfore us 
is, that there has been, on tlio part of the pt^ople 
of the North, a systematic course of aggression 
upon southern rights. Wc view the facts as 
entirely otherwise; and We view this attempt to 
present a picture of that kind as nothing more 
than an attempt to escape fVom and disguise 
what has been the true character of the aggres- 
sion. We cmisider that a course of aggressions 
has been put on foot, and prosecuted, to some 
considerable extent, successfully by the South. 
When I use the word "aggression,** I wish to 
be understood. It is not merely doing that 
which people have a legal and constitutional ri«:ht 
to do; out what I understand by it is, doittg that 
which is contrary to an agreement upon their 
pan, either contained in the Constitution or in 
any other way which renders the entering upon 
such a course, and a breaking up of such agree- 
ment, to say the least, a breach of common pro- 
priety. Now, what are those aggressions wnich 
we inink the South have put upon foot.^ The 
first is in relation to the admission of Texas. 
Mr. Calhoun was a man who had but little dis- 

fuiscs. He participated in the formation of the 
lissouri compromise line, and he, with tlie 
South, took the advantage it secured. He never 
attempted to make any oreach of it; but when 
the progress of population, and the increase of 
the numbers, wealth, and influence of the free 
part of the United Slates came to be, as was 
thought by him and some others, somewha'. com- 
paratively large, it was desirous to the South, as 
ne viewed it, to secure, in some way or other, at 
least a balance of power in the Senate of the 
United States. What was attempted .> Did he 
attempt to break up this compromise line } Not 
at all. He looked abroad and saw the inviting 
regions of Texas, and a treaty was formed for 
the annexation of Texas. There was no dis- 
guise about its obnects and purposes. Look at 
the letter of Mr. Calhoun, as Secretary of State, 
lo Mv^ King, then our Minister in France. See 
\he whole purpose it declares. It Was to sustain, 
perpetuate, and secure the institution of slavery; 
in short, to obtain more territory out of which 
to make new slave States for the purpose of bal- 
ancing, at least in the Senate of the United States, 
tales settled by people from the North. 
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That was the object, not disguised, but publicly 
declared and officially announced. What means 
were taken to efiVct that object ? The treaty was 
rejected by tjie Senate. Two thirds could not be 
ootajnad for it, and the treaty failed. 

What was the next step taken > • The people 
of the South went into the Democratic Conven- 
tion at Baltimore immediately after the rejection 
of this treaty, and there they insisted upon the 
admission of Texas. Many declared they pre- 
ferred that to the Union. They snid at opcc to 
the Democracy, ** You ©annot obtain power, 
you cannot elect a President without us, and you 
shall not elect one with us, but upon the condi- 
tion of thatannaxfttion. The only man who had 
ever been talked of up lo that period as their 
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candidate was 'Mr. Van Rl^ren, and he had pub- 
lished a letter in the apring opposine^ the annex- 
ation of Texas. There was no other way left 
for the Deittocratic party bul^to agree to make 
the annexation of Texas a part of the platform* 
Then, when they came to notninate a n^n to carty 
that platform into «fl^ot, it was insmted that k 
man must be noffrfi'ittted Who was not alreadt 
committed against it, and thereup^on Mr. Polk 
was nominated and elected. 

A word now a& to the Inanner of that annex- 
ation. A Question had arisen in the cot^r^try at 
times whether there was any power in this Oov- 
emment to annex foreign territory at all. W* 
all know that Mr. Jeflferson expressed great 
doubt on that subject in relation to Louisiana at 
an early period. This question ultimately came 
before the Supreme Court oC the United States 
in the case of the American Fnaurance Company 
vs, C?lhter, the Florida case which has been often 
alluded to here. It was a revenu* case. It waS 
there insisted that Congress had no power td 
Icgiislate in Florida at all, because it dia not be- 
long toher iurisdiotion, but had been annexed by 
treaty, and it was argued ihAt tliercwas no such 
power of anni^xation confemd by the Constitu- 
tion. It was th^n decided, among a variety of 
topics, that the power to make war, which existed 
in the General Government, was of course a 
power to conquer; and a power of conquest in- 
cluded the power to hold territory if the treaty 
of peace ma!de by the treaty-making power pro- 
vided for it. Therefore, the court said, it is true 
as an incident of sovereignty that the treaty- 
making power includes the power by treaty to 
annex another country, or territory of that coun- 
try to this. When the treaty-making power haa 
been thus exercised, the le^slative authority of 
the countrr spreads over it. It is brought within 
our jurisdiction by treaty, and being withiy the 
inrisdiction of the United States, the power of 
legislating fbr it necessarily follows. 

There is no power in this Government which 
can be exercised indiiferently by any one of two 
or three of the departments of the Government. 
For instance, the JPresident*s pow^r of appoint- 
ment, whether he exercises or neglects il, can 
never be exercised. by Congress. The 'power of 
the Supreme Court to decide causes, whether 
they decide them or not, can never be assumed 
by Congress. To have the same power lefl to ba 
indifferently exercised by any one of two or three 
difre*rent departments, would necessarily produce 
an endless confusion in the Government. No 
such thin^ exists in our Government. Whatever 

Sower exists in one department, exists in that 
epartment alone, exclusively. 
The annexation of Texas, like the annexation 
of any other country, was attempted lo be efiected 
by the treaty-making power; but it failed. The 
attempt was a concession that the subject-matter 
was a proper one for the exercise of the treaty- 
making power, and therefore not a proper subject- 
matter for the exercise of any other power in any 
other deparlmerfl of the Government. If the 
power which was attempted to be exercised — that 
of annexing the Territory of Texas— existed in 
that portion of our Government authorized to 
make treaties, it existed in no other dcpartnlent 
of this Government. But how was the object 
accomplished } After the proceeding at Baltimore 
to which I have alluded, and after the election of 
Mr. Polk, how was Texas annexed .> By a joint 
resolution receiving the vole of only a majority of 
the House of Representatives, and a majority of 
the Senate. In despite of the treaty-making power, 
it was done by an act of legislation. We view 
that as a most gross, palpable, direct violation of 
the Constitution — an utter disregard of its pron 
visions. The act has been done,.however, and 
it has been confirmed and ratified by this nation. 
We have dominion over Texas. The act, being 
thus ratified, I for one submit lo it, and I will ex- 
ercise the same liberality in relation to that Stale 
as in reference to any other part of the country, 
I may not have liken the form of the bans; they 
may have be^m unlawful; but, the matrimony 
being conRUramated,,we must make the best of it. 
Texas now belongs to our family, at all events; 
but the manner in which this has been done — tho 
means taken to elfectit^all the instinmentalities 
which were used, wore sach as to make u« 
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consider that it may be properly^termed an ag- 
gression. I know it has been aaid that Congress 
admitt^ Texas under the powrer conferred by 
the Constitution to admit new States. The lan- 
guage of that clause of the Constitution, how- 
ever, and the circumstances attending it, are con- 
clusive thAt it is nothing more than a power to 
admit States which are within our jurisdiction. 
To say that a power can be exercised to legislate 
for a country not within our jurisdiction, in order 
to bring it within o^ jurisdiction , is an iJMurdity 
— aparadox. 

We learned some other lessons from the his- 
tory of that transaction. It ceme then to be dis- 
tinctly understood tKat the Democratic party 
could succeed only by the general united exer- 
tions of the South. The South claimed and 
insisted that it was important to them to acquire 
or exercise power to extend their institution of 
slavery into the Territories of the United States, 
or to acquire other Territories for its extension, 
in order that they might make new slave States, 
using this institution as an instrument, a source 
of political power in the Senate. This was un- 
derstood to be a ain^ua non with them; and he 
who would be PrflRdent could only he so by 
agreeing to contribute to this purpose. The 
election of Mr. Polk, and the terms upon which 
it was accomplished, with the attendant circum- 
stances, fully disclosed and declared this. Polit* 
ical history since that time shows what course 
hail been taken. 

. This leads me to the next measure which we 
regard as an aggression— the repeal of the Mis- 
souri compromise. How did that come up ? It 
was connected with the same thing; designed for 
the same purpose. What was it ? The common 
expres ion of politicians is that it was a bid for 
the Presidency. When that transaction took 
place there was on the taoit the old standing bid 
of the venerable Senator from Michigan — the bid 
of squatter sovereignty. It was thought that 
would aid the South in effecting their purpose; 
but the difficulty was, they had once tried him as 
a candidate on that basis, and he did not take 
very well with the South. They were not very 
well satisfied . Some other bid must be gotten up. 
What was it? Under the administration of this 
Mr. President Pierre, it was said, *' Mr. Clay 
and Mr. Calhoun, and others who were concerned 
in tlie making of the Missouri compromise, are 
dead and gone, and those who are not in fact 
dead have departed from political hfe. .Novr, can 
we not offer to the southern people the repeal of 
■the Missouri compromise line, thus openingupall 
the free Territories of the United States to tneir 
institution of slavery ?*' Mr. Pierce, in effect, did 
make that bid by bringing to bear the whole 
weiffht of his influence to procure the repeal of 
the Missouri compromise line. / 

There were many who still stuck a little in 
conscience in relation to the contract and agree-* 
.meot about that line. They did not like to break 
it. There was, among others, Mr. Buchanan. 
He was then out of the country; but he learned, 
of course, that this bid, which had been made. 
Was actually passed. The President of the Uni- 
ted States, with the aid of Senators here — I do 
not wish to gointoparticulars— had effected that. 
It was announced, in subsxonce, in his ofHcial 
organ, in order to effect it, that as to those mem- 
bers of Congress who should feel it their duty to 
vote for that measure, and who thereby should 
lose posigon at home, he would see ihot they 
were pi-ovided for and taken care of. That was 
the substance of the statement. I do not like to 
call things by harsh and rude names; but I am 
really very much reminded of what the boy^ 
when his father whipped him for calling him a 
liar, told him when he got through. Sud he: 
** Father, the next time you lie, what snail 1 
say?" TLaughter.] What shall I call this? It 
was nothing, in my estimation, but taking the 
power of appointment put into the hands of the 
President for the public service, and using it for his 
own political purposes personally, and with this 
^ery means to reward the men who misrepresent 
their constituents. 1 do not say it was bribery. 

The rcpeaUwas effected, a'lid the bid was made. 
I do not wonder that it somewhat startled other 
candidates for the Presidency, unless some who 
participated in the act ahd who might daim the 



virtue of it. But how did Mr. Buchanan act? 
Inasmuch as these southern people have been 
offered here all the territory of the United Stales 
to be opened to them, he perhaps thought. I 
must oner them soroei^infl^. What shalll do ? 
I will offer them all the kingdoms of the earth. 
I will x>ffer them all the territory out of the United 
States. I will make my bid, and to bedn with 
take Cuba — ^buy it, if you can, peaceably; but 
take it forcibly if you mflst ! I bid all the king- 
doms of the earth, and all the rest of mankind, 
outside of the United States ! We see what has 
been the result of this first opening of free Terri- 
tories. The South, with the Democracy, had 
eot that passed. They had it already secured. 
Whatevei*t9idvantage they could get out of it they 
had already secured. Of course. President Pierce, 
and those who made that bid, did not profit much 
by it. The South could not get any more out of 
them. Their deed was done; and who was nom- 
inated? Mr. Buchanan. 

But, sir, I return to the repeal of the Missouri 
compromise, its purpose and history. I simplv 
say now, (for I ao not wish to go over it with 
more particularity,) that we view that act as a 
breach of plighted faith — not that they had not 
the constitutional power to repeal it, but because 
they exercised that power. I am aware that 
the President cannot see any difference between, 
it and any other statute; he cannot see why Con- 
gress {laa not a perfect right to repeal itr because 
they had the power. I do not much wonder at 
that. I have heard ^f men in the community 
who never had any moral standard of right or 
wrong, except what the law defined. They 
knew that what the law permitted they could do; 
and that they could not do what the law forbade. 
The President seems to apply that reasoning to 
this case; but the obvious reason why there was 
a moral impropriety in the repeal of the Missouri 
compromise, is that there was a consideration 
for It, which consideration the South had and 
kept and enjoyed, and could not return. Having 
had it, there was an impropriety and an im- 
morality to use such a power without right. 

This was the second of the series of what 
we regard as acts of aggression. It was these 
measures, undertaken by the South, prosecuted 
by them, and effected for the obvious purposes 
already stated, procured by such pieans, and 
advanced for such purposes, that created the 
occasion for the Republican party. It was an 
attempt upon their side to reverse the whole order 
of proceeding which had commenced with our 
Government, and had beei\ continued from that 
time forward until the annexation of Texas. 
The practice of our fathers was, that the free 
Territories of the United States, in which slavery 
was not already exi9ting, should be and remain 
forever sequestered for a free white intelligent 
population. When the Republican party was 
formed, it was formed simply to restore, to re- 
afiirm, and carry forward this experiment which 
had characterized the Government by the united 
voice of a common people for half a century. Is 
it at all wonderful tnat such a degree of success 
should hav^ attended it? How old is it? -We 
have been told here within twenty-four hours, 
that the Repubhcan party had not an existence 
at the last session of Congress. It was organized 
last June, and organized upon this single prin* 
ciple; and in less Uian five months what do you 
see by the vole? You see it carrying eleven 
States of this Union, to say the least of them, as 
high in point of intellect, wealth, prosperity , and 
population, as any. This has been accomplished 
uy (if you please to call it so) a newly-created 
party, not having any particular advantage from 
the prestige of its candidate. He was a man 
without politicar experience, young, having no 
influential family connections to push him for- 
ward, or wl\p would do it. They restetf simply 
upon this principle. If so much has beetj done 
in five months, now long will it take to obtain a 
majority of the whole ? This success is to be 
accounted for not by attributing to us any narrow, 
sectional desire to interfere with the condition of 
the domestic institutions of the southern States. 
They have their own institutions, shaped by 
themselves, conducted by themselves; tney can 
be repealed by themselves, or cherished and 
i*egulated as they please. The Republican party 



is based upon a principle, as I have said, old as 
our Government, old as the rights of man. This 
organization is nothing but an attempt to re- 
assert and carry forward the experiment which 
our fathers aet on foot^ and prosecuted by a 
united effort and united voice for half a century. 
In short, it is an endeavor to head off and prevent, 
if you please, the extension of slavery into free 
Territories, as an element of power foi^the slave- 
holding States. '^< 

I have endeavored to give my view of the origin 
and progress of this topic of difficulty. I shall 
\ not go at this time into particulars in relation to 
the manner in which the second act of acfgression 
that I have mentioned, was accomplished. Time 
will not permit me to do so;«but perhaps I ought, 
in justice, before I sit down, to pay attention to 
some of those little topics which I considerhav* 
been made rather by-play — attempts, as I think, 
to divert public attention from the true issue— to 
lead » it off with ix^iical riddles and poUtical 
catohwords for effect. The first is the topic of 
popular sovereignty. What is true popular sov- 
ereignty ? I take It to be the exercise of power 
by the people, or the representatives of 'that 
people who own the country over which the sov- 
ereignty is exercised. It is popular sovereignrty 
for the people of Virginia to make their laws to 
regulate their institutions within their own State* 
through their representatives. Now, to whooi 
do t£ Territories of the United States belong > 
Here I dq not wish to be entangled with the catch 
upon the word " territory," as used in the Con- 
stitution. I am sensible that ^^terrttory*' has a 
general and a political meaning. " The territory 
of the United States" really means nil that coun- 
try belonging to and within the jurisdiction of 
the United States Government that does not fall 
within the jurisdiction of a particular State. All- 
that is out of the jurisdiction of particular States 
is within the jurisdiction of the General Govern- 
ment, if it beK>ngs to the country. It belongs to 
the whole country. It is not true that any i>tate 
as a State, has anything to do with it, nor that 
any citizen of the tJnitcd States has any rights 
thete, more or less, be<yiuse he belongs to one or 
another State. The people of the United States 
own the territory, and its whole jurisdiction ia 
in Congress, It is so by the very terms of the 
cession.' It is so by the very nature of things. 
If they had not jurisdiction of it, there would be 
no jurisdiction ov^ it. 

Some gentlemen tell us that i« the clause of the 
Constitution giving Congress power to nuike al] 
needful rules and regulauons concerning territory 
or other property belonging to the United States, 
the woid " territory** means land, and therefore, 
they say, it means nothing else. That argument 
will not do. It is true, the United States own the 
land, and this provision of the Constitution covers 
thenise and disposal of the lands; but it is not 
true that therefore it covers nothing else< Th^ 
Territories which the United States own, they 
have the jurisdiction of, and eminent domain over. 
They have always exercised this power. An- 
other signification is that** Territory" means an 
organized municipal corporation, created by an act 
of Congress, just as a State creates a municipal 
corporation for a city, town, or borough. You 
talk of the Territory of Minnesota, the Territory 
of Kansas—what is it ? It is but part and pared 
of the United States territory, and the creation 
which ithas,asadistinctidentity and individuality 
different from the rest, is altpgetlier the creature 
of an act of Congress, entirely subject to their 
control, to be changed, modified, or repealed, 
whenever they please. The manner in which ths 
sovereignty of the United States is to be exer- 
cised over the Territories, of the United States 
was altogether a matter of their own discretion. 
They might never create any territorial govern- 
ment for any part of it, but might make laws for 
it themselves. When they did create these cor^ 
porations, the notion that there was any inherent 
right in the woods, (for most of it was mere for- 
est inhabited by sava^s,) or anybody who might 
go there, is perfectly ideal. 

The exercise of true popular sovereignty over 
a Territory is the exercise of sovereign pow&r 
by Congress for the people of the United States 
who own the Territory. That is the popular 
sovereignty which they not only had, but cxer* 
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cised for fifty years. Darini^ that period the idea 
did not ^in a foothold that sovereignty should 
be gninted to the people who might go to a Terri- 
tory, how many, or how few, or at what time. 
If ihcy have any righu, why^do you not let them 
elect or appoint tlieir own Governor and judges? 
"Why do you not let them direct all their institu- 
tions? Ir there is a right there, by what author- 
ity did Congress create a government, such as I 
have al^ady described, for Louisiana, without 
the intervention of any act of it^ people at all ? 
* And yet it was an inhabited country; there was 
a very large body of inhabitants there; but Con- 
gress created for it a government in which that 
people had not the least possible participation. 
Such is popular sovereignty in its true sense, and 
proper application, according to the meaning 
. which has been given to it by the cotempora- 
neous construction of tlie men who had it, and 
the fMople who exercised it, for half a century. 

It is further to be observed that this matter of 
silavjtry is a matter of great national interest and 
concern, entirely improper to be made a topic of 
disturbance and controversy in the several Terri- 
tories which may be formed, and decided in dif- 
ferent ways by mere local legislation. This was 
ever ao viewed until 1854; and the experiment 
now on foot in Kansas is a sad commentary on 
this ne^ doctrine and new experiment of the 
new' definition of popular sovereignty. 

There is another topic of remark on this sub- 
ject. It is said that if you prohibit slavery in 
the Territories of the United states, the inhabit- 
ants of the slavclfolding States cannot go there, 
will not go there, and that they have Uie saYne 
right tj go there that anybody else has. It is 
said they ought to have the right to carry their 
property there. Every roan, it is said, has the 
right (for there is entire freedom of commerce in 
the United Slates) to carry his property from one 
State to another. Put that proposition to the 
people of the United States, and every man of 
them would tell you, *' Yes, it is true; and no law 
can be made to. prevent it.'* Under what clause 
of the Cons^ituuon is that right claimed? It is 
that which provides that *'tlie citizens of eacli 
State shall be entitled to all privileges and immu- 
nities of citixeris in the several Slates." What 
rights are those h A citizen of one State when in 
another State has the same right to the use and 
exercise of his power there that the people living 
there have. What riffht the people living there 
have, in reflated b^ the sovereignty of the coun- 
try. Just se it is in relation to the Territories. 
You say you have a right to go there. We grant 
it. Tlien, you say, you liaye h. right to take your 
property there. That depends upon the action 
of the sovereignty of the country. They have a 
right to make their own municipal laws. They 
have a right to make laws in relation to its police. 
No«^, if any State, or if the sovereignty of Con- 

fress over toe Territories, makes laws which for- 
id the carrying any particular kind of property 
there, it cannot be taken there. I will not repeat 
an argument on that point; it has been argued so 
many times, that such a task is unnecessary. I 
will only say, that in this respect I agree with 
. the an^ment of the Senator from Michigan; 
[Mr. CAt8]-^I believe he has never varied his 
' opinion on this subject — and the Senator from 
Illinois, [Mr. DoiroLAs,] who Vas so large a par- 
ticipator in tlTc repeal of the JVlissouri compro- 
mise. • 

It has been said that the people of *the slave 
States will not go into free territory if they can- 
not caA-y slaves with them, and therefore that 
a prohibition deprives them of the privilege of 
settling it. That is not so, because they have all 
the* rights of others. But, further, I deny alto- 
gether, and deny it from history, that they will 
not go there. I say they will ^o there. It will 
be remembered, from the quotations I have made 
from the debates of the Virginia House of Dele- 
gates, that those gentlemen sav their free white 
popahition, who are degradea by labor in a 
slavcholdihg country, are fleeing to other com- 
munitins more congenial to their taste, and where 
they will not lose position by caste. That is not 
nil. I have more authority than that. I had the 
curiosiiv, in relation to our good old ** mother of 
States,'^ Vtrgin^^i-^the finest specimen, probably, 
or as good as any jof the AkiycliokliDg port of the 



United States — to see what has been the effect in 
point of fact. I have takeir from t^e census table? 
some minutes which I wish to present upon this 
point. I find that at the taking of the census of 
1850 there were residing in the several States of 
the Union certain numbers of people who came 
fVonn Virginia, and i^ere natives of Virginia; and 
I wish to ascertain how many of those people 
who have gone out from Virginia and settled in 
other Slates, have settled in the free States, and 
how many in the slave States. That will test 
the fact. 

I grant that it is not right to include the State 
of Kentucky, because the Virginians there can 
hardly be called emigrants. Kentucky was made 
from Virginia. It was a part of Virginia, and» 
therefore, what went out from one into the other 
should not be counted. That would be treating 
as born in Virginia and residing in Kentucky, 
those who, in tact, had never emigrated. That 
would be an improper statement of the case. 
Leaving out Kentucky, as bein^ originally a part 
of Virginia, I have made a table of the rest of 
the United States, -and .1 find that Virginia has 
residing in the different States of this Union, 
three hundred and thirty-two thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-two of'^her own children. She 
has, perhaps, uie largest number of her children 
of any State in the Union residing out of her 
limits. She has furnished more emigrants than 
any other one State, as native-bom citizens. P^w, 
let us sec how many of these have gone from, 
her into the new slave States, then Territories, 
and now States; and how many have gone into 
those Territories and States where, the institution 
of slavery was forbidden. If it be true tliat people 
from the slave States cannot and will not go to 
the frte States because slavery is not alrowed 
there, we shall find a large majority of her children ' 
who have emigrated to slave Slates and Terri- 
tories. A mere majority either way would not 
prove much. If it were so, it would prove they 
were as much inclined to go one way as another; 
but if there were a large majority it would show 
that almost all would go to slave States only. 

Now, how is the fact? Of these three hun- 
dred and thirty-two thousand ei^ht hundred and 
eighty-two, one hundred and fifty-two thousand 
two hundred and twenty-eight of Virginia's chil- 
dren who have gone abroad, have settled in tlie 
slavehoiding Territories and States; in Arkansas, 
Alabama, the District of Columbia, Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, Missis- 
sipY)i, Missouri, North Carolina, South Carolina', 
and Tennessee. To those States which are free 
of wlavery, and were early sequestered and de- 
clared free, where that point was fully settled, 
ti^re have ^ne from Virginia, and are riow resid- 
ing* according to the census, in California, Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and 
Wisconsin, one hundred and eighty thousand six 
bundled and fiAj-four. Thirty thousand more 
of the children of^ Virginia have settled in the free 
States than in the slave States, leaving out Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. ADAMS. I desire to ask my friend a * 
Question. By the census of 1850, it appears that 
there were, at that time, residing in the slave- 
holding States, over seven hundred thousand per- 
sons born in the non-slaveholding States; wnile 
there were residing in the non-slaveholding States 
only about two hundred thousand persons bom 
in the slaveholding States. I have not the figures 
before me, but I recollect them pretty nearly. In 
1850, nearly half a miUionJmore persons were 
residing in the slaveholding States who were bom 
in the non-slaveholding States, than there were of 
persons born in the latter residing in the former. 
How do^'s the Senator account for that ? 

Mr. COLLAMER. I can very readily account 
for it. I do not know whether the fact be so, 
but 1 should not be at all surprised at it. The 
people of the free States never having seen and 
realized the true effect of the condition of sla- 
very, knowing practically nothing about it, it 
would not be strange if, in their progress of emi- 
gration, they should, with otheim, go to newly- 
opened slaveholdhig States; but when they went 
there the^ might find a condition of thin^ en* 
lirely different from what thsy hod anticipated. 



You may not find those people entirely approving 
the institution. •The people of the slavenolding 
States, however, know all about it; they under- 
stand it In all its bearings; they appreciate all its 
blessings; and yet a great majority of their emi- 
grants settle hi those Slates where they know the 
institution is never to go. Nor do I mean to in- 
timate that the people of the free States do. not 
furnish their fuu proportioii of those who art 
governed by cupidity; and when they can pro- 
mote a^ particular advantage by holding slaves 
where it is lawful, I have no doubt they, like 
other persons^, will hold them. 1 am not at all 
certain that, if there were no law against slavery, 
slaves would not be found to a considerable ex- 
tent in the free States. That is the very reason 
why I desire that a law should be Kept up 
against it. I desire it because it is an institution- 
which does intrude itself upon a people; because 
it elevates the few; because it creates an aristoc- 
racy; because it depresses the great masses of the 
people. 

A still more conclusive answer to the question 
of the honorable Senator is this: ^e free States 
have more than double the number of population 
to the free people in the slave States. Hence 
they furnish much the greatest number of emi- 
grants to all parts. . 

In this connection I will read 'an extract from 
a Virginia paper in relation to the political effect 
produced by the institution. It is an article 
written by Mr. R. W. Hughes, a politician in 
Virginia, editor, of the Richmond Examiner. 
After charging the New York Tribune witif** 
falsehood, this writer, in his editorial, goes on to 
give what he considers the tme view of the case, 
and like all the children of Virginia, he claims a 
great deal for her. He says: 

<* Viorioia in tbit Confederacy !• the impenonaUoo of 
tbe well born, well-educated, well bred sritftocrat She 
feels that the is the sword and buckler at the Soatli ; that 
it U her inflaen«^ which has »o fVeqaenily dwfeated antf 
driven ba<rk in diamay the Abotitton pony. Ofsve) ealm^ 
and determined } wiae in time of sxciteiueQt; always true 
to the Diave power ; never rash or iudiscreet, the waVes cf 
northern ^iinatici^m break harmless at her feet. Her con- 
tempt for her northern revilors is lbs result of her coa- . 
scioajncss of her influence in the poiitiesi world. She 
makes and uooiakea Presidents. Slie dictates her terms 
to the norihcm Democracy, and they obey her. She selects 
fVom adion^ the faithful or the North a man upon whom 
she can rely, and she makes him President. She takes tht 
initiative in punishing traitors Itka Van Buren, And her- 
sisters of the smooth unite with her, and the traitors are cast 
ouu In and out of Congresv in the science of politics she 
holds the North to her purpose." 

We hear much, Mr. President, in some quar- 
ters, in relation to the equality of the States; and 
southern gentlemen tell us that they will remain 
in tbe l>nion only so long as they can remeun in 
it on terms of equality. Like "popular sover- 
eignty," this phrase, *Jeauality or States," is a 
taking catch-word. It is desirable that we hhould 
understand the true meaning and application of 
the term. What is meant by this claim of the 
equality of the States.' What are we to under- 
stand by it? If gentlemen mean that every State 
has a right to regulate its own hiternal affairs in 
its own way, undoubtedly there is an equality of 
the Slates in that r^pect. Bat is there actual 
equality among the States ? Wliiie I am standing 
here, tne State of South Carolina, with a free 
population forty thousand less than my little 
state of Vermont, has six Representatives nn tht 
other House; Vermont but three. Is that the 
equality of the States of which gentlemen speak ? 
I grant it is such equality of the Slates as they 
are respectively enuiled to under the Constitu- 
tion, and we will abide by it*, but it is very for 
from ^ actual equality. 

Under the old^ Aflicles of Confederation every 
State, great or small, had an equal vote. When 
they came to form the Constitution of the United 
States, that was the great point of trouble. I 
know it has been the fashion to represent that 
the difficulty at which they stuck, the trouble 
under which they labored when the Convention 
came very near breaking up, arose out of some- 
thing connected with slavery. In fact, that had 
nothing to do with it. The trouble was this: the 
SmaUer States insisted on retaining in the new 
formation of the Government their equality in 
voting as they had had it before. They said, 
** We come tggether as equals; sovereignties iu 
the view of Uie 'world ore always equal; W9 
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auglit to remain equal." The iHrger SVntfB, 
hemtoJ by TirginiB and MtiHacttus'^Ila, iiiaiRled 
dim il shoulJ not be so; ihsl Ihe dealiniss of itie 
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11 va» «i Wempl [0 aswrt the eqoBlity of 
uicQiaiei. ItfaiJed, now what i« meant byiU 
WLhl il really intenaefl io be claimed ? I do not 
4ish IO diaguiao the truth; I understand it to 
n ihia; that there shall bg In this body aa 
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r, the momenl 
this country, independent of the Sections made 
by the Siaiea, and deriiatid tlVAI e^ch of those 
-ucliona shall. be entitled to their diflerent l-igfils, 
there is no end to our subdlTiBions. The north- 
ern and eastern Slates, a manufacturing, fishing, 
commercial people, make one section. On this 
principle, they have.k right to demAnd that Ihey 
Ijhali haTB an equal repreSentilioh with erery 
«lhei' secfion in this Irady. The alafehofdin? 
■eclioD claim an e^iuKlltf with all the rest. The 
■oribweslern Sialea map, on the same principle, 
cbim that they shall baTeaa much represnUation 
bere na all the rest of the United Stales. 

Again, if we once establilih a principle^of thih 
kiud, w* must er'courae Torbid anything and 
tntjthiag that is iMonaistent with ii. Now, 
■appose we take the whole Terriiorr of the 
United Stales; set it. off into States-, shape the 
dsslitiy of each by providing for alavery going 
into one TerTili>rT and not into another, and we 
All know that Territories will form themselves 
into States as their character ia formed «hen 
Terrilorias-, it has been always ao, and always 
will be so. If slavery is admKted into a Terri- 
tory it will become a slave Slate; if slavery is 
prohibited and kipt out, it will become a free 
Stste. " Train uji a child io the way he' should 
ro, and when he is old he will not uenart from 
11 This is aa true of States as of individuals. 

gialory shows it to be so. Snppoae we should 
vide o£r our Territories so as to hare an e([ual 
number of slave and free Slates, and say this is 
the condition of thingb to be preserved. Then 

fiBlaware, Kent|lcky, Missouri, Virginia, and 
aryland, never coiiH iibolish alavery. Their 
4oing so must bfc pcohibitid, for it wDuld destrby 
this equilibrium. The prinripll! is olie incapablt- 
ofezecution, inconsistent with our whole inHiiiu- 
tions, and with the th'eory of our Gbvermnenl. 

Agvn> >■ there any ]>roprlety in our according 
(d any one ofthe depaftftien'ls of the Government, 
the same power to six million* of free people aa 
to thirteen million^? Tk il to be expected that 
the thirteen millions should submit, and be nsded 
io submit to go down, like the fible of gathering 
the trees bf the forest together to select A king, 
•nd their saying to the bramble, " Come, thou, 
and rule over us.'"— not thai I Wean anything 
offensive; bul the fai:t W, tWir nUhiWars do not 
tntitle them to any such claim. 

1 wish I were able to argue a little more at 
large u to ihc exercise of the poWSr of aover- 
Cignly. Until «ithin k rerf rev«nt period, the 
[jrinriple on irtiich our Qovernment has always 

Cone in relation to the Territories is tHia: Where 
luvery fttistcd when wfc obtained tefritory, 
vhcre it was already tstnblished, we have not 
forbidden it, but have taken measures to prevent 
its increase; but in relation to ell that territory 
Where il did not exist lo any appreciable extent, 
We have foAldden il. I say that ia the practical 
11 «f tU iAVantiDn of tU CouatittiUda. 



T «hould desire to he able to argue a Rttle mnreal 
iHr^c, to Siiuw that this must necessarily be our 
policy. Such ia ihe »iew of the Supreme Court 
in the lilorida or Canter rase, to which I have 
adverted. In that case the court decided that 
the legislative po*er of the United Stales Oor- 
ehiment, when a treaty had once annexed a 
country, extended 0Tel'it;and thal,mleeiHlating. 
for the territory. Congress exercised, both Ihe 
pbwers of the General Government and of a State 
government within its jurisdiction, 

A question is made as to the right lo carry 
property from one juriadiction into another. 
Why, sir, every Statfe of this Dnion where the 
ouesiion has arisen — in Missouri and Louisiana, 
(t have befoi^ me the ciiaiiona)— has decided 
repltatedly that slavery vhs not a natural right; 
that no Such thing existed by the law of nature, 
and thht it n'ever could exist and never could be 
asserted anleaa there was aome law 0{ the place 
wher« it was attempted to bb fisierted, to iustify 
it; that it was entirely ihe creature oif local leg^'s- 
lation. Now, how can you carry your slaves 
into a Territory any more than into a Stale, when 
there ii no tocAl legislation which makes them 
property or proieci* them as silch. TheSupreme 
Court decided this very fully in the case of Pt^ 
«. Pen nay I ran ia. Nol only Ihe Supreme Court, 
but the State courts in th« alp.veholding Stales, 
havuiver and over again decided the same thing. 

But, pBsning from thai, I wish to come to 
another topic which iit frequently spoken of, and 
that ia the subject of the dissolution of the Union. 

ih oiir political history, every now and then, we 
hive had it pat forth, sometimes priralely, some- 
times publicly, from the South, in their papfetB, 

talures, in protests submitted here by their mem- 
bers of Congress, and in indiviifual declarations, 
that if such and such things happen, they will go 
out of Ihe Union. When we regard the time' at 
which these things are slated, the occasion when 
thia language ia used, and the Manner in which 
it is altered, we cannot posaibly mistake il« char- 
acter and purpose. It is really nothing more 
than this: " We propose to induce you to aciion 
by this means; we askyou lo be indaenced by 
this conaideradon." That is a menace. It is 
threatening. Il is an aUempt, more or lesa, to 
say: " We propose and intend to do something 
which we think will be an iiritr; 
which we think you regard as bciii 
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of ihis Union, and prei 
lion, but that it is their duty further to take care 
and hold their southern brethren, and pt^vtHl 
them Irom dissolving it. I do not reco|niEe aity 

Now r ask gentlemen lo reflect for a moment 
on what IS the trae English of any menace of 
that kind'. What does it mean > It means this: 
" I sdy to you, sir, 1 have tried lo persuade you 
Ibdokcermin thing; I htHk tried to convince 
you that It is best to do it; I htiv« argued with 

Jsu; and now 1 say lo you that, if you will nol 
D-il, I win do to you such and Such ah injury;" 
chat it to say, " I regard you ia one of those men 
who will irant from yonr feiiril and intimidation 
that 4rhieFi you will not grant from your eonvie- 
lions." That is its language reduced to pfain 
English. How- can gentlemen auppos* a man of 
any degree of spirit would act undek' those cir- 
cumstances > How does ft mftn, when another 
threatens him wit* personal ♦iolence, or any 
other matter of mennee. reefcive it> Does he not 
My, ■■ Sir, I tonaidcr that as treating me as a 
cowArd; 1 eontider thhl M sftying lo me that 1 
shftlljlo frorfi my fefarswhat 1 *nuldnotdotrom 
mv iudeiACnt.and I cannot do anvihinfin rcnrd ' 
to it unTil that it entirely relracted." Must we ' 
suppoae tbftt a people would receiviS each n threa\ 
dinkrenlly from hn honorable gentleman? It is 
a menace which should not bto used. 

I cannot say thai these things have never had 
any influence on the northern people. I am 
somewhat afraid that they have had al times, and 
in particular seeiiona. 1 do nol know but that I 
have seen and known men who seemed to be so 
loai to al! proper sense at aetudly lo claim it am 
• Virtu tlA QieyAM njad lh« VniM. WkM 



do youmCBhljylhBi! " Why, (he South Ihreat- 
eni-d to dissolve ii, and 1 reallir believed ihey 
Were in rnrifedt, and I was scared, and I did ihig 
thin I, and I saved the Union!" Men actually 
claii'n it na (I vii lue that they have granted from 
their (bars whht their judgment did not approve. 
I think that time has about gone by; and if the 
period has not arrived II vet^ Mon will, *i^hen 
iHesb mailers will at least be setn ih their irua 
lighl. , 

We wete lold the other day by the honorablB 
3Miator FVorn Virginia [Mr. MASok] thai ifreSlly ' 
the nrtijorily of the people, thiii ia, the northerh 
States, should actually ado|h the pHncrpte of 
excluding and keeping excluded slavery TVtm the 
free Terriiories, and should eat-ry it oul in prac- 
tice, the liifte wo.iild have come when there should 
be a separation imrocdialely and forever. Sup- 
pose that time should coAie, as is not unlikely. 
It has frequently occurred to fne what wrnuld be 
their dwihmtion of independence* I premmre, 
of course, lliey Would not ntftt a etep of that 
kind without publishing a nlanifeSto to the world. 
Thev would declare how it hqipened, bmQ they 
woold not disguise the fitcts. I bave no doubt if 
they undertook it they would declare the case 
truly, and therefore they would iaike that decla- 
ration truth fblly. 

I take il, too, that they wnuld adopt Ihe old 
approved fonh. I do not mean that I think ibeir 
declaration of independence Would contain the 
assertion that all men art erehted ^qual.willi cey- 
lain inalienable rights, such as. )H>, liberiy, and 
thepurauil 6f happiness . 1 do not presume il 
would contain that dcclarhtion, because 1 under 
aland that has been pronounced to be nothing but 
a set of high-t>ounding and glittering generali- 
ties; ftnd At anoiher lime has tieen pronounced a 
self-evident fhlaehood insiend of truth. I do not 
mean to say that 1 suppose that would beaaaerted, 
but I preaume the general form would be pre- 
served, and it would begin aoMewbHl after thia 
fashion: " When in the course of homan eventa 
it bteoinss necessary for one people to dissolva 
the pulUical bands wHkh ^ave connected them 
with anoiher, a decent respect to the opinion of 
mankind reouires that they should set fonh ihs 
aiuBes which impel them to the separation." It 
would then proceed to Set forth the causes; and 
truthfully stated, what would they be.' Such a 
declaration properly worded Would be something 

■ " Our ftthert, at the time of ihoir Dechration of 
Independence, a ni^ previously and anbaequenily, 
adopted the notion that mankind weie competent 
to a pt^ular aystein pf government, and lo make 
Bueh a eystiem of government suceeasfol every 
white man should 1w free and equal. They Idng 
entertained the idea thai, in oiiler to mrry out 
that experiment sucwssfully, ihe Territories of 
the United States should be entirely and eifclu- 
sively devoted to Ihe use of ths free while labor- 
ing population. ' Slave labor haa been excluded 
from ine TBrritoriee. They have persisted in 
this courae fbr more than half aeentury. African 
slavery has been abolished in a majority of ihtf 
oldifitBtes; but we have retained it— wa have 
realized its btaasinga — we understand its advsnt- 
i^s. It elevates a considerable number of us to 
a high social, political, and intellectual condition. * 
It has, to be sure, It rather depreHing efieci on 
the masses, and esfteciBlly the laboring masses of 
the white jiopulaiilMi; so much ao that we, look- 
ing at CrVe society as we see it in the mass of 
our white populniion, regard il as a failure, and 
We conclude it also a fairore in the Noititt 

" ffnd wher*Bs we consider thia relation of mas- 
ter and stave aa the beat condition of society — 
most promotive, on the wIiole,of the advaniage of 
all — we have recently aiicmpied, within a few 
years. In eii*iid this iostituiion, for the purpose 
of giving Us equal weight with the moslpopuioua 
parlbf tlic Uniied Smte«.and bave madeelfarta 
to introduce it into 'the Tcrritoriea where it did 
Bot before exist; aa an element of political power, 
and have tried to do this in varioua w'aya. We 
have not been wanting in 
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(>r aeCDring addiiional slave Stales. We 1 
fnceeeded u> a certain extent, with the asitisiance 
of a p«rt ff ow moobua bntbno. W« bnm. 
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eildeaTored to convince them that thiais a mo.il 
desirahie condition of ;50cieiy, which should !»<» 
adopted at least in the Territories, and so finally 
g;uid^ the destinies of the country; but iliey 
oUstinaiely persist in refusing it. ^ We have en- 
deavored to persuade and convince them that it 
was the best cotulition, and that they ought to 
adoat it; but we have not succeeded in our efforts. 
We liaye not rested with this. We have repealed 
'agr^em'e^ts made by Ourselves to keep a country 
exclusively for fraedora. We have accomplished 
this repeal with the aid of some of them for the 
parpo«e of extending these blessinjnB; yet Uie 
ma^ of them nnd fault with it. We opened 
Kansas ^Territory for settlement under a pre- 
teixied.agre^meih^ ttiat we would leave the people 
there free^ even while a Territory, to seiile tno 
question; and then the men of the North actively 
undertook to repeat in that Territory the same 
efiforta by which they had distributed their pop- 
uUtioa over all riie free States, and they actually 
formed societies^as they had always done before,^ 
to aid settlers. They exerted all their power to' 
settle that Territory, to estabUsh their schools 
and academies, churches and colleges; and, in 
short, took all those steps calculated to exclude 
the institution which we cherish: They at- 
tempted to do these things by the same pence- 
able mean^ by which they had settled other Ter- 
ritories. We became exasperated; and when 
some people from slave States undertook, by 
i.Qvasionf to elect representatives for this Tem- 
tory« we did not interfere to stop it. When 
^ose representatives met, and passed laws to 
suit themselves, well calculated to drive out Uiese 
people, they would not go out. Proceedings, 
under color of these laws, were taken to burn 
their towns and destroy their printine-presses. 
Laws were made to stop discussion and violence 
there, and in the ^nate was justi£ed. We ctiUed 
them by opprobrious epithets, though their exer- 
tions«had all been directed, for seventy years, to 
nothing more n^r less tlian the extension of free 
popular government, and the elevation of the free 
laboring white community. That has been their 
effort from the beginning, in which they still 
bersist, and we cnu^d not stop it. Though all 
ft ey have done- has been for the advancement of 
the free white race of the world, we have said, or 
at least our P/esident has said, this is all pretense; 
whttt thery say is a false pretense; their real 
meaning is to disturi) the relation between mas- 
ter And slate iit die slave (States of th« Union. 
Wehavccalletyhem Abolitionists; we have called 
th^m Black Reimbiicans, as if their efforts were 
k\\ dii'cbted to emancipation and not to t he ad vttnce- 
ment of the free white population; and alih«)u«:h 
their d'esire is lb have nothing In the world to do 
With a black population of uny kind, they ^Ish 
\o hh and arc exerting themselves to be kept 
- entirely clear of the whole of iheni. We have 
chak^d them with being Black Republicans with 
bTatIk intentions. Now having used all those 
means^ for those purposes, and liaving failed to 
succeed, we declare that we hold them, as we 
hold ttie rest of maiikind» onemtcs in war and in 
Jjeace friends; and wc appeal to God for the recti- 
tude of our intentions, and to a candid world to 
jadee oC the righteousiu-ss of our cause; and we 
pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, and 
our sacred honor." 

1 sup|>osc their decbration of indep^dence, 
truthfully dm wn, would be thus formed, substan- 
tially. The ismio which woutd be mode u\yon it, 
if anyjsstic should arise — ! mean an issue of Vio- 
lence and blood^-would be this: could the candid 
world» thus addrcssud by such a manifesto, or 
,tiny truthful one, be expected to be found in sym- 
pathy with it? On this point, let me read an 
extract from a speech or Mr. Clay, delivered 
during the pendency of the compromise measures 
of 1850: 

" But if unhsppUy we i»bould be involved in war^in a 
civil war bt;lweeu llic iwo parta oi iku* Comedtiracy, in 
Which ilie clToVtii upon the one »ido *.hould U.j to r4**it.dn 
the intn>daciion nf t*hivery into ni'W TerrttoriuM^ nnd upon 
the ntticr n<te to force iu inirodaction tlMre, wuat a 

■ PKCn'ACUE «UOULO WE l*RC»ENT TO THE AiiTUMlSUMFST 

or MANKIND, IN AN EFFORT, NOT TO pao:'A«\Te niaiir.-*, 
SOT— I niut^t t;ay, ttiongli I tni t it will be nniK^nstood to he 
safd-tvitti nodcsiffR lo excite- fueling- 'A war to pboPaoatk 
WROKos m TUB .TsRarrtiBisa raua acqqikko from 
JMuicek It wovUd It a war in whkft we shjtUd hacc no 



OfainH uf; in which our o>m hUtory Usttf wotdd he a^ftinsi 
ui ; fyrftotn the conttneneemeni of the Reroliifion At't-n U 
the fresent thnB we hmct comktnily rcfroaeked omr BtUith 
anccvlQTx /or the iutroduetisn of »l9oerp,inti thu oo«ii/yj/. 
And allow mv to !$ay, thni, in iny opinion, it U ono of t^ic 
best defiMifie."* which ean be ifihdt^ to pre:n*rve ihp in-niiu- 
tion of shivery in Uiis country, that it Wa« Aireeit upon uti 
a^Hiu^t ilie wiiilies ot'our aneestDnit ^f ^f (>wh American 
coluitiai aHcesiom, and by tiie cupiility of our Briiisb com- 
Diercial anee^lori.'* 

Mr, President^ I have spoken not one word on 
the morality of slavery, or the rislation between 
master and slave: I desire not to make any re- 
marks upon it. £ have treated this subject simply 
as a political question. I have treated it fairly — 
{ think faithfully, truly, as it ought to be treated, 
i have given my views, seriously entertained and 
faithfully ejtpres^w!. 

Xow, sir, What is their issue .^ Can it be ex- 
pected that, Hfter all the momentum which tlie 
progress of liberty has received in our country, 
increased and accumulated by the additions from 
the world abroad, & new s^^stem of institutions is 
to be adopted? Can it be expected that ths free 
part of the United States Are really to j^ive the lie 
to all the actions of their fctihcrs? Will they not 
continue to asseft their princinleS? I think it is 
rather an unfortunate iSsue which is attempted to 
be Ynade bv the South. It cannot succeed; ftnd I 
am inclinea to believe, to6, that they are gradually 
coming to that opinion themselves. I can already 
perceive some evidences aitd symptoms t^f a feei- 
ihg,on the part of the Democracy, that the attempt 
to extend slavery into the free Territories of the 
United States will be a^ failure, and it had better 
bo seasonably stopped. 1 cannot but trust and 
believe that means will be taken to fttop it. If it 
is done, that will be the end of the Republican 
party. If it is not stopped, the Republican4>arty 
must go on. What will be the result at the 
end of three years can be pretty easily calra- 
lated by .what has been the result of four months' 
work. 

THE PREdlDGirrsl MESSAGH.. 

SPEECH OF HON. GEORGE E. PUGH, 

OF OHIO,> 

lit THE Senate, Deeimher 10, IS^}^. 
The Senate having under cuasiderairon the motion to 
print tlie AtanoRl Mesaafa ftora the Prsiidaut sf the United 
titatev— 

Mr. PUGH said: 

Mr. President: It is a new position f<*r Ae to 
occujiy here or elsewhere, that I should attempt 
a defense of the present Chief Magistrate ngainst 
personal imputations. 1 do not stand in the rela- 
tion of conndt^nce to him. 1 never received a 
favoh at his hands, nnd never solicited one in 
which 1 hud any immediate or individual interest. 
I rise only to defend him as 1 would defend the 
humblest citizen of the Republic against a con- 
certed, and, ad it seems to me, unfounded scries 
of accusations. 

My colleague [Mr. Waob] asserts that the 
President has employed libelous term:/ in speak- 
ing of a lai^e rmml)er of our common constituents 
who voted for Colonel Fr6mont at the last election, 
if this charge were true in any sense, 1 should 
\inite with my colleague in the condemnation he 
has pronounced; for, although I would have 
deplored the election of Colonel Fremont as tne 
greatest calamity that could befall the American 
people, I feel bound to render my tribute of res- 
pi'ct to those honest, patriotic, but as 1 tliiiik 
misguided, citizens of Ohio who voted for him. 
The ptiragraph itpon which my colleague based 
this accusation is one which I now send to the 
Secretary's desk. 

The Secrstary read it» as follows: 

" Our ln*tiiuiions, flmwicd in the aplrit of cWnfi^encc in 
tlie inif'lH^encc nml intd|trity of the people, do ao% rorbid 
«iii/.rns, either individually or a^sociat^^^ together, toauaek 
by wruiiig, irpcuciij or any other methods f>hort ot' pliyi>ical 
force, tie.* Cuii-tituiiuii atidtUi? very exiHtence of the LJiimn. 
Under ilic i-hflter of tills irreal libi-rty, and protected !»>• the 
l:iuri< nnd mage* of ^le Government ihey uraail. n^^'ticia-. 
liniirt have t>cen formed in some ud* the Stated of individuals 
who, pictujtdinff to hct'k only to prevent the spnad of llic 
iiiftituiion oC sHvcry into the present or future inelio.ue 
Srnteg of ilie Union, are really inflnmed With desire in 
chnn;te the dtxnesiic in»titucion.- of cxiMiii^ Stare-i. To 
accompli h their object', thev dedicat«f theimielve.^ to tiic 
oUiouj latik of d -prociaiiiig me Governnicni orgiuitz ition 

wtttch tnULd4 tk tttelr way, sitti of caiuAnnBingy wSttt ia- 
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dl!*fritninnte InviMrtire, not onlv the eitlzeti^ of ptmicufar 
Stmten^ \viUi whoae laws ilwy find flinb, but nli otheru of 
tiioir felkHV'CiiiJsen* tliroiiiliout the couiKry who do noi 
pariieipu,le with lliein in their U:i.<>nulir< npon'tlie Conc«titu- 
lion. trauied tlnd adopiofl hv oiir futiiers, and dniniing lot i 
tlie privilege* it lnt« secM.-ed, nrtd the hlc!»sini;t ii ha* oon-' 
ferred* th^ Mflsily aiip^WHt and frmefal revrronen of their 
childrtfd. They xetill an i>bjeci whk-h tlivy ^wo|l know to 
be a n^volutionnry one. TUey are pcrlceiiy iwvare that the 
ch/inije fn the n futive condUi'oij of Ihp j\'hitP and block, 
rflcejt in tlies!laveholdJn2 Staie*», which th«»y ik^outd pf6knote, 
in beyond their inwilil authority ; that to tbem U b a foreifn 
ot^cL; tiiat it cannot bt> effected .by any poacvrnl in^'irU- 
mentality of tlieir«; that for tbein; and the Siate;< of which 
they al-e citizens, the ohlypalh \6 \U accrtin^lishhieni W 
throu:>h hiimins cities, amf raval^Hl ftehlb, nmi Maullitctipd' 
populations, and all there i^ nio.^t uhtMc ill lbrcij(ti, cott)- 
pUcated with civri and servile war ; and thai Ute Ar>t ettjp 
in the attempt i* iho ibrcible di»<rup]Jon or a country uui-. 
bracing in itd broad bo^om a decree of lihijriy^ aiid an 
anioiiut of individual and public pro-^>eiiiy. to which thero 
is no parallel in history, and buU.^tituimg in it^ place Irostile 
gov<*riunent:>, driven at wicc and iucyiuhly into mutual 
devastitiou and frairicidal cariia;{e. tran.^rprnnn^ the now 
peaceful ^•d felicitous broiherlioudinto a vn^t permanent 
camp of arnic^d men, like the rival ntonarehie^ of Curopu^ 
and A>ia. Well knowing tiiat hucIi^ and fU^U only, are' 
tjie m-'uns nnd tTi'f»con^eqnenct»* of tffeir plhAt* rtni! pnr- 
poictj, t!»cy endeavor to prr^iKre tlib penpl^nf iJ^fe United. 
States fur civil war hyd*»ir«rf*veryU)|iiSE in tlieir povv^tr ui 
d ;prive the Coii.stitutibn and the law5 uf moro^ antliority, 
and to uaderinijie the fabric of the Unf'>h by aiipvals to 
pT--^:ion nnd neclional prejuliec, b^ inUoetnnnTfti* lti» people 
with r^elprMial limrud, and by fJdticatiiiK tiiem to vtand 
face to face ti eoeiuie«) ratJiei|^liaa shoulder lo shoulder, 
as friends." 

Mr. PUGH. Mr. President, it is, impossible 
tbat4hi8 paragraph should apply ^o the member^ 
of the Republican party^ if, as now asserted », 
they do not aim at the abolition by Congress of 
slavery within the. Stales. It is directed against 
those who hold that doctrine. It refors to tho 
men whom the Senator frotivMassachnsetts, [Air.. 
Wti.soic,] end the Senator from Maine, [Mr. 
FcstKKDtN,] themselves have denounced ou this 
floor. 

The President proceeds, however, to speak <Jf. 

another class of our citizenj«, With which cltiss 

these gentlemen claim fellowship: 

" It is by the wf^p.wry of Ruch unwarrantable inter/ercncei 
(bmgH and doin&<tiCf that the uiiiulit of nuyiy, otherwise 
good citizens, have bf'en no. intlamcd into tlie pas^ionaie 
oondemnatiini of the domestic institutioaii of the fMMithern 
State*, as at loiffth to pnm inse^^ibly to almost equally 
paM^onate iMMtility towiunis their fellow ciiixeua of thoi<s 
Stale;), and thu-^, finally, to f«JI into temporaty fellowship, 
witii the nvowfd awl active etiemi<^ of the Coaiiiiiution. 
Ardentty attached to Q^rty is ti»e ab>(tnict. tiiey do not 
tito|) to con.^ider firactieally how «h9 obiectn llu'y woul^ 
ottam^'an bo accoropliidied, nor to Oiflect tiiat, even if ihf 
evil wep' Si* fT' at aa Ihey deem it, they have no remedji 
to apply, and that it can be only asgmvaied by their violeucf 
and um'OiidtitutKMial aoiion." 

That paragraph immediately fdHowil the on^ 
which was rciiil from the Secretary's deik. Bui 
the President does not pause thens he proceeds 
to a third paragraph, in thWie words: 

*» I c<niiideutJy believe that the gr^jat l>ody of thpse who 
inconsiderately took tUij« fatal Htep art) >iiieeruly attaehc4 
to the t'on^tituiion and the Uniw. They would, upon 
dclib-ration, .««hrink with unaflV.-cit'd horror iVom any cn;)- 
!«ci(ni.4 act of disunion o civil war. Tin! they have ent<*rPd 
into ft path whtch Icids nnvHiere. irnkSMi ft bo to civil war 
and ih.->union,nud which U^ no outer pGM>ilile outlet. They 
have proccedt'd thu-s fur in that direeiio.i in eiiM:«eqti»'rici 
oiihe -iifcesHjvf* fita^»?^ of th"ir pro:j(e.<. Invlns eonlf'teij 
of a !<crfe.4 of HCeiVndiry l-waej^. each of which profenHetl to 
b^ confined widihi coastitulional and pnceful Ibnii:^, bui 
which nttttiMptiM) ludireciiy what U-w men were willing 
to do diroeily ; that is, to act a-wnxyiwly as lin i ih** eon- 
stfiiiiiortil rights of nearly one hnu* of the thirty-oit^ 
State,.." \ 

In effect, therefore, the President fexpres^sei 
his opinion that, although these genflemeii werS 
actuated by honest motives, nlihotr^rh they were 
attached to the CciiAtitUtion and the Union— i\nd 
he pronounces upon them as high a eulo^itm us 
ihov have pronounced ilpon the'inselveS — yet, a^, 
belfeveft, there is no outlet from the path which 
ihoy now pursiie, and into which nhey have 
iiicnutiousl^ been led, except throtiJrh di^unioh 
and civTl war. Senator* nSay fhid fttuH with the 
President's argument; they may find faftlt with 
his toncluftiog; they rrtay allege that it is not 
warranted by the premises: but 1 appeal to any 
candid mind~I appeal to these Senators them- 
selves, upon reconsideration — wheh'ls thbpre.lejct 
"or asseriir^^ that the Prcstderit hrts employed 
libelous epithets toward tiiem', or teilh'd in ques- 
tion their motiVes or ffood intentions? 

The Senator from New York (Mr. Sicwaud] 
took occasion, in his brief observations, lodecjare 
that pa.ssiii^eS of this description Were wiih«»ui 

preced^iH i^ our exocuUTe mesMi^i Hti repreN> 
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seilted G^eneral Pierce aa the first President of. 
the United States who had ever, in official com- 
rounications to Congress, spoken of the conduct 
of any considerable number of the American | 
people. The Senator seems, to be as little ac- 
quamted with the language, as with the principles 
and sentiments of worn Washington. In the 
sixth annual address to Congress, dated the 19th 
of November, 1794, 1 find this paragraph, speak- 
ing of the citizens of western Pennsylvania, who 
had, by associations, obstructed the execution of 
the laws of the United Sta^^s, but whose insur- 
rection had tieen suppressed by the military forces 
of the United States. 

** And wb«tn, is the calm moments of reflection, they 
•hmll bare traced the oHgiu and progress of the insurrec- 
tlnn, let them determine vrhetlier it has not been fomented 
by cumbiuations of men, who, careleM of consequences, 
aud disregarding the unerring tmth, that tho«>e who can 
rouse cannot uways appease a civil convulsion, have 
diMeminated, ftom an ignorance or perversion of facts, 
•u>ptcions, joUottsies, and accusations of the v^hole 6ov- 
•rnmeut.*' 

It would really seem as if the line of argument 
adopted* by GJeneral Pierce in this message had 
been taken from the lineof argument pursued by 
General Washitigton upon that occasion. 
. But the same Senator, as well as the Senators 
Arom'New Hampshire and Massachusetts, de- 
clared that there was 410 other case in which a 
Preftident of the United States had referred to 
the results of a presideiltial election in any offi- 
cial comraunica'tion. Without inouiring to much 
extent, I have found two cases, the example of 
two Presidents, eiilier of whom would be suffi- 
cient authority with me. In the second inaugural 
address of Thomas Jefferson, delivered on the 4th 
of March, 1805, he spoke in distinct terms of the 
charges which had been made asainst his ad- 
ministration in the newspapers, and of the result: 

<* During this course of ■dmiiilstratlon, and In order to 
dliiturb it« the artirieryof the press has been leveled against 
at, charged with whatsoever its licentiousness could devise 
or dare. These sbuses of an Institution so important to 
freedoai and science are deeply to bo regretted, inasmuch 
as they tend to lessen its usel\ilnoss and to sap its safety ; 
they might. Indeed, have been corrected by tlie wholesome 
^iiishmmits reserved and provided by the laws of the sev- 
eral States against fklsehood and deiamation ; but public 
duties more urgent press on the timt* of public servants, 
and the offenders have therefort been }vtt to find their pun- 
ishment in the public indignation. 

** Nor was tt uninteresting to the world that an experi- 
liient should he fklcly and rally made, whether freedom of 
discttsrton, unaided by power, is not suflkient for tlie prop- 
agation and protection of truth — whetiier a Government, 
eonducting itself tai the true spirit of Its constitution, with 
seal and purity, and doing no act which it would be un- 
willing the whole world should witness, can bo written 
down DV falsehood and defanution. The experiment has 
been tried; you have witnessed the scene; our fellow 
citizens have looked on, cool and collected ; tliey saw the 
latent' source from which these outrages proceeded ; they 
gathered around their public functionaries, an&, when the 
Constitution called them -to the decision by suffrage, they 
pronouticed ■ their verdict— honorable to those who had 
served them, and consolatory to the friend of man, who 
believes he m.ty be introsted with his own aflkirs." 

If Mr. Jefferson had lived to our times, he 
would have learned that the falaehoods of the 
press increase rather than diminish as our Gov- 
smment proceeds. 

There is another precedent. I will not read it, 
but only refer to it. Do we not all riemember 
that, in his celebrated protest addressed to this 
bodv, as well as throughout his annual message 
of tne next year, Andrew Jackson referred to 
the fact of his re<Uection as an indorsement of his 
policy towards tiie Bank of the United States? 

It may.be suggested, however, that the present 
Chief Magistrate was not himself reelected, as 
Jefferson and Jackaon were. That distinction, 
for the purposes of this argument, amounts to 
naught. Those Senators declared here, at the 
last session-^they declared throughout the couq- 

Sr, in all imaginable forms — that the election of 
r. Buchanan would be a continuation of the 
policy which General Pierce's administration hacL 
inaugurated. The question whether a particular 
man was or was not renominated by tne Demo- 
cratic party, is a question with which, I submit, 
they have no concern. It has always been a 
favorite maxim of that party to elect their Pres- 
ident for a single term. General Jackson taught 
the doctrine, and only departed from it in con- 
sideration of very peculiar circumstances. 1 
do not speak of the personal conduct of this 
A<f ministration; of its choice of officers; ol its 
managament of dstails; whether this might have 



been done better, or that should have been left 
undone. I apeak of the general principles pro- 
fessed by Greneral Pierce, and professed, as 1 
understand, by the convention which nominated 
Mr. Buclianan, and by Mr. Buchanan himsejf. 

The Senator from New Hampshire declared 
that the President had no authority, under the 
Constitution, to discuss these topics in an exec- 
utive message. The President himself has an- 
swered that suggestion in a brief paragraph, so 
clearly expresM^I, that I will quote it as a con- 
clusive argument: 

\"The Constitution requires that. the President shall, 
(W>m time to time, not only recomnaend to the consideration 
of Congress suQh measures as he may iudge necessary and 
expedient, but also that he shall give informatioo to tbena 
of the state of the Union.- To do this fully involves expo- 
sitions of all matters in the actual condition of the country, 
domestic or foreign, which essentially concern the general 
wellkre.'* 

■ The Senator from Maine [Mr. Fesienden] 
charges the President with having asserted what 
he k^ew to be untrue; or, in other words, with 
deliberate falsehood in asserting that th^ citizens 
of the North, as a body, claim for Congress the 
power to abolish slavery within the States. Sir, 
the President made no such assertion. I have 
already shown that in answering some observa- 
tions of my colleague; but \ will quote another 
paragraph in order to silence the accusation for- 
ever. The President ^y 8 : 
• 

" While, therelbre, in general, the people of the northern 
States have never at any time arrogated for the Federal 
GoverDineiit the power to interfere direcUy^wiih the do- 
mestic condition of persons in the southern. States, but, on 
the contrary,<bave disavowed all such intentions, and have 
shrunk from conspicuous affiliation with those few who 
pursue their fanatical objects avowedly tlirough the contem- 
plated means of revolutionary change of the Government, 
and with acceptance of the necessary consequences — a 
civil and servile war^yei many citizens have suiTcred 
themselves to be drawn into one evanescent political issue 
of agitation after another, appertaining to the same set 
of opinions, and which subsided as rapidly as they arose 
when it came to be seen, as it uniformly* did, that they 
were incompatible with the compacts of the Constitution 
and the existence of the Union.'* 

The President declares, in so many words, that 
the citizens of the North generally have made no 
such claim. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Trumbull] ac- 
cuses the President of having falsely said that the 
Supreme Court of the United States had, in a 
lonef series of decisions, declared that Congress 
haa no power to legislate upon the subject of 
slavery in the Territories. The President has 
not tfaid that. W-ith reference to the state of the 
question in September, 1850, when the com- 
promise measures were adopted, the President 
nas said : 

** In the progress of con8titution.il inquiry and reflection, 
it had now at length come to be seen clearly that Congress 
does not possess coostituiional power to impose restrictions 
of this character up^n any present or future State of the 
Union. |ii a long series 01' decisions, on the fullest arsu- 
meni, and after the most deliberate coni<ideration, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States had finally determined 
this point in every form undt>r which the question could 
arise, whether as afTecting public or private rights — in ques- 
tions of the public dooiain, of religion, of navigation, and 
of servitude." 

The President did say that, in his opinion, the 
eighth section of the act approved March 6, 1820, 
which the Senator calls the Missouri compromise, 
was null for unconstitutionality; but he did not 
say that the Supreme Court had ever ao decided. 
Is it a thing Unprecedented for the President to 
express in a message to Congress his opinion of 
the constitutionality or unconstitutionality of any 
measure? Why, sir, the Journals are full of 
such precedents. 

The Senator from Illinois was not satisfied 
with this. He asserted that the Supreme Court 
had decided exactly otherwise; and that assertion 
has been reiterated by the Senator from Vermont, 
[Mr. CoLLAMER,] and several of his political 
associates. They all refer to the case of the 
American Insurance Company vt. Canter, (•! 
Peters, 546.) It is upon that rock they have built 
their faith, and they can stand nowhere else. 
The Senator from Illinuis represented the court 
as having there decided that, in the exercise of 
its j^irisdiction over, the Territories, 'Congress 
<f^nployed all the powers of the Federal and of a 
State Government. That was not the language 
of the court; nor did t{^e court intend any such 
proposition. What was the question ? It is easily 



stated. A vessel had been driven ashore at Key 
West, in Florida Territory , and seized as a wreck. 
The case was then brouight before a territorial 
court, with five or six jurors, according to th« 
Spanish law. An inquest was held on the v«'ssel. 
and she was condemned as derelict, and ordered 
to be sold; and the proceeds paid to the salvors. 
The master of the vessel, when he left her on tha 
high seas, thus abandoned her to the underwrHer. 
to wit, tha American Insurance Company; and 
the underwr\^r brought an action of troYsr 
a£;ainst the purchaser under the iudioial sale, 
claiming, that the territorial court nad no juris- 
diction in admiralty, and could not take cogni- 
zance of a case of wreck; and, therefore, the 
judicial proceedings were entirely vt>id. 

This question came to the Supreme Court for 
determination. Mark you, sir, it #as a question 
of admiralty jurisdiction. If the territorial court 
had jurisdiction in admiralty under the Consti- 
tution, there was an end of the underwriter's case, 
because the judgment in admfhilty being, as 
lawyers say, a judgment in rem, bound all par- 
ties interested in the vessel, and extinguished the 
claim of the underwriter as well as of the owner. 
The argument was, that the admiralty jurisdic- 
tion of the United States could only be exercised 
by courts the judges of which had oet^n appointed 
bv the Presidfent and confirmed by the Senate. 
The jurisdiction of the United States in admi- 
raltv was admitted to be unlimited as well as 
exclusive, and, in fact, that has since been decided 
in so many words. But the proposition was, 
that the judges of the territorial court had never 
been appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate. What did the court answer? 
The admiralty jurisdiction of the United States 
can be exercised within the States only by courts 
whose judges are thus constituted; but as to the 
Territories, Congress, in the exercise of its gen- 
eral authority to establish and promote a terri- 
torial organi^tion, can confer this unlimited 
admiralty jurisdiction, which is exclusive in the 
United States, upon ttny court it may choose to 
establish or adopt. Mr. Chief Justice Marshall 
said: 

<< It has been contended, that by the ConstHutioD the 
Judicial power of the United States eitenito to all cases of 
adniinOty and laarithne jurisdiction ; aod that the whola 
of tills judicial power roust be vested * in one Supreme 
Court, and in such infbrlor courts as Congress shall from 
time to time ordain and establish.' Hence tt has been 
aigned, that Congress cannot vest admiralty juftoditliott 
hi courts created by the Territorial Legislature.'* 

That was the argument. What was the an- 
swer ? ^ 

" We have only to pursue this subject one step further 
to perceive that this provision of the Constitution does not 
apply to it" — 

the provision for the organization of courts. 

" The next sentence declares, that * the ludtes, both of 
the supreme and inferior courts shall hold their offices 
during good behavior.' The Judges of the superior courts 
of Florida hold their offices tbr four years. These courts, 
then, are not constitutional courts, in vrbich the Judieiai 
power conferred by the Constitution on the General Oof* 
emment can be duponted. They are incapable of reiving 
it. They are legislative courts, created in virtue of the 
general right of sovereignty which exists in the Ooveni-> 
ment, or in virtue of that clause which enables Congreas 
to make all needHil rules and regulations resp«>ctiiif 
the territory belonging to* Uie Uoiteif States. The Juria- 
(liciion with which they are /invested is not a part of that 
Judicial poiver which is defined in the third article of the 
Constitution, but is conferred by Congress, in the execution , 
of those general powers wliich that body possesses over 
the TercUories of tlie United States. Although admiralty 
Jurisdiction can be exercised in the States in those courts 
only which are establishedJn pursuance of the third article 
of the Constitution, the same limitation does not extendi 
to the Territoriesn In legislating for them. Congress exer- 
cises the combined power of the 6ener.il and of a Stats 
Grovemment." * 

Not that Congress exercises all the powers of 
the General and a State Grovemment over the 
Territories; but that, in reference to admiralty 
jurisdiction — a jurisdiction exclusirely and un- 
limiiedly conferred on the United States by the 
Constitution — Congress, when providing territo* 
rial courts, employ the combined power of the 
Giincral and a State Government. The Supreme 
Court, in fact, has never considered the general 
question, or, at least, has never decided it; but if 
I understand the principles established by that 
court in a number of decisions, there can oe no 
conclusion except that wlricii the President, has 
indicated. We^must understand fii-st what is 
the authority of't^ch State over the relations of 
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p^nonii wiihin itsjurisdictioo. Thatiaadmhrably 
expressed in a case which possesses s(Ane local 
inieresl as connected with the State of Kentucky 
aoil the State which 1 represent. 1 refer to the 
caae of Strader vs. Graham, (10 Howard, 93.) 
It was of this nature: Certain negroes, musicians, 
who were held assIsTes in the State of Ken tuck v, 
bad been allowed by their master to frequent tne 
Slate of Ohio, for the purpose, of giving exhibi- 
tions of their musical attainments; but always 
relumed, after a limited period, to-ihe residence 
of their master. Afterwards, a boat naviggtin^ 
the Ohio rirer between Louisville and Cincinnati, 
permitted these negroes to come on board, and 
thus they finally escaped from servitude. An 
action was brought for their value. The court 
of appeals in Kentucky gave jvdgment in favor 
of the master. The case was brought hither to 
the Supreme Courts upon the proposition that 
the negroes, having once b^n allowed to visit 
the State of Ohio, where slavery did not exist, 
thereby became free, and could not afterwards be 
reduced to slavery. What said the court to that? 

** Every State has ao ondoabced right to determine the 
tlmlu* or domentic and toeial cooditioa of the perfoon dooi- 
iciied within its territory, eicept ia m> Air m the powers of 
the Scsten, in this respect, are restrained, or duties «re im 
posed upon them, by the Constitution ofihe United Btates. 
There in nothiuf in the Con^^tiioiion of the United dtntes 
that can in any degree control the law of Kentucky upon 
this subject. And the condition of the negroes, therefore, 
as t(» fVeedom or tilavery. after their return, depended alto 
aether upon the lawii or that State, and could not be in 
flaenced bv the laws of CMiio. it was eiclu.-ively in the 
power of kemuefcy to detennine for itself, whether theur 
empio}!!!*^! in anotlier State should or should not make 
them free on their return." 

Now, sir, let us beein with this proposition, 
to wit: each State of the Union has an absolute 
and undoubted right to prescribe the domestic 
and social condiuon of all persons within its 
limits. What is the condiuon of a new State 
which presents itself for admission ? When Con- 
gress shfiill have admitted it, confessedly, the 
State will be invested with all the rights and 
powers of the old States. There cannot be two 
jegrecs of States in this Union. It cannot be that 
some States have greater privileges than others. 
Jt must be that, in order to support the Federal 
Government, each State, new or old, has the same 
undoubted and abaoluie right to prescribe the 
domestic and social condition of all persons within 
its limits. If such be the auitude of a State iast 
admitted, with what propriety— by what autnor- 
ity under the C6nstitution,can Congress require, 
anon the ere of admission as a sovereign con- 
atitiient of th^ Union, that a Territory shall 
submit to conditions which cannot be imposed on 
a Slate? 

This point was somewhat considered with ref- 
erence to the State of Alabama; and since it has 
been debated so much 1 will endeavor to ascertain 
what viewtf the Supreme Court does entertain. 
You will recollect, sir, that the Territory of Ala- 
bama was subjected to the ordinance of July 13, 
1787, by act of Congress, with an exception of 
the anti-slavery clause. All other provisions of 
the ordinance, all the articles of compact except 
one — for there were six articles, and that in rela- 
tion to slavery was one of the six — were extended 
over it. The question was identical, therefore, 
although the case related to what arc called ripa- 
rian titles. I read from the opinion in Pollard's 
Lessee vs. Hagao, (3 Howard, 212:) 

« Taking the li^lative acts of Uie United States, and 
tfie Slates of Vii^nia and Oeorsia, and their deed:! of 
cemon to the United States, and giving to each separately, 
and to all jointly, a fair interpretation, we roust come to 
the coDcla»ion that it was the intention of the -parUes to 
Invest ttie United Suites with the eminent domain Vf the 
country ccd'.'d, both national and municipal, for the pur- 
poses of temporary Government, and to hold it in trust for 
the perfbrmance of the stipulations and«conditioos ex- 
pressed in the deeds of cession and the legi.-'lative acts 
connected with them. To a correct undernnnding of the 
rigbu, powers, and duties of the parties to tbe#e contracts, 
it ia hecessary to enter Into a more minute examination or 
the right* of eminent domain, and the right to the paMic 
laadii. When the United States accepted the ceenon of 
the territory, ttiey took upon tbemsehrea the trust t6 hold 
the mnuicipal eminent domain fbr the new States, and to 
Invest them with it, to the same extent, (n oil respects, that 
It was held by the States ceding the Territories.'* 

That is to say: Congress, in taking upon itself 
the control of a Territory, acts as a trustee for 
specified trusts; and what are those trusts? To 
invest the new Sute,when admitted, with all the 
powon and pnTitegea of an original Stalaof the 



Union. If that be so — if such be the trust which 

Congress must discharge toward a Territory, it 

would bea floffrajit violation of its duty as trustee 

if Congress should, during the territorial form of 

government, impose any regulation which it has 

not power to impose on a State at the time of 

admission. 

Again, sir, the court said: 

** The right which belongs to the soeiety, or to the sov- 
ereign, of di.«poiiing, in case of necessity, and for the public 
safety, of all the wealth contained in the State, ia called tiic 
eminefU dowutin. It is evident that this right is, in certain 
cases, necessary to him who governs, and is, contiequentiy, 
a part of the empire, or sovereign power. This deAni- 
lion shows that the eminent domain, although a sovereign 
power, does not inc!iide all sovereign power, and this ex- 
plains the sense in which it is u^ed in this opinion. The 
compact made between tlie United States and the State of 
Georgia was sanctioned by the ConstituUon of the UniU'd 
States ; by the third se<;^ion of the fburth anicle of which 
it is declared, that * new States may be admitted by the 
Congress into this Union ; but no new State nhall be formed 
'or erected within the JuriiHliction of any other State, uor 
any State be formed -by the junction of two or more States 
or parts of Sutet*, witiioui the consent of the Legliilatttres 
ot' the States concerned, a« well as of Congress.* >* « , 

This affords a complete answer to the propo- 
sition advanced by the Senator from Vermont 
yesterday, that, because . the United States hold 
the right of eminent domain in the public lands 
during the territorial form of government, they 
are therefore inveated with universal legislative 
powe|r. The court declared that, although the 
right of eminent domain is a sovereign power, 
it does not include all sovereign powers, and, 
among others, does not include legislative au- 
thority. Again: 

" When Alabama waa admitted into the Union, on an 
equal I'ooiiug with the original States, she »ucceedcd to all 
the rights of Hovereignty.JuriKdiction, and eminent domain, 
whicli Georgia possessed at the date of the cession, except 
so Ikr as this right was dimini<4ied by the public lands 



That is not the only decision. It is the most 
elaborate, and, in my'jud^ment. is perfectly con- 
cltisive. In in the case of Sirader vs. Graham, 
(10 Howard, 95,) to which 1 havealready'ailuded, 
the court said: 



rejnaining in the possession, and under the control, of ttie 
United States, for ttie temporary purposes provided for in 
the deed qf cession, and the legislative acts connected with 
it. Nothing remained to the united States, according to 
the terms of the agreement, but the public land:! ; and if 
an express stipulation 1^ been inserted in the agreement 
granting the municipal right of sovereignty and Anineiit 
domain to the United Stales, such stipulation would have 
been void and inoperative, becaoM the United States have 
BO consUtuUonal capacity to exercise municipal Juri-dic- 
tioQ, sovereignty, or eminent domain, within the limits of 
a Slate or elsewhere, except in the cases In which it is 
expressly granted." 

Yet further: 

** By tliv sixteenth clause of the eighth section of the 
first anicle of the Constitution, power is given to (Congress 
* to exercise exclusive legislation In all cases whatsoever, 
over such district (ihm exceeding ten miles square) a» may, 
by cession of particular States', and the acceptance of 
Congress, become the seat of Government of Uie United 
Stales, and to exercise like authority over all places pur 
chased, by the consent of the Legislature of the State In 
which the same may be, for the erecnon of forts, maga- 
zines, ameuals, dock-yards, and other needful building.' 
Within tlie District or Columbia, and the other places pur- 
chased and a«ed for the purpose.-* above mentioned, the 
nationaJ and municipal finvrem of government, of every 
deecription, are united in the Governmaal of the Union. 
And these are the only cases, wiihin the fruited States, in 
which all the points of government are united in a single 
Government, except in the cai>es nlready»mentloned of the 
temporary territorial government*, aiKt there a local fov- 
eniment exists. The right of Alabama, and every oiber 
new State, to exercise all the powers of government which 
belong to, and niav be exercii'ed bv, the original Slates oi 
the Union, mu:<t be admitted, and remain nnque^tioned, 
except so fhr as^ey ore, temporarily, deprived of control 
over t^^e public lands." 

In the same opinion, the court said: 
" Wo think a proper examination of this subject will 
show that the United States never held any municipal 
sovereignty, jurit^iction, or right of soil in and to the terri- 
tory of which Alabama or any of the new States were 
formed, except for temporary purposes, and to execute the 
trusts created by the acts of the Virginia and Georgia Legis- 
laturex, and the deeds of cession executed by them to the 
United States, and the trust created by tlie treaty with the 
French Republie, of Uie 30ih of April, 1603, ceding Loaisi- 
ana.'* 

Again: 

** Whenever the United States shall have Ailty executed 
these tru:*t8, the municipal sovereignty of the new States 
wrjU be complete throughout their respective borders, and 
they and the original States will be upon an equal footing in 
all respecu whatever.'* 

Once more: 

** Alabama is, therefore, entitled to the sovereignty and 
jurisdiction over ail the territory within her limits, sub 
ject to the common law, to the same extent that Georgia 
poiaesMd it beibre she ceded it to tlie United Stuies. To 
■laintaiu any other doctrine is to deny that Alabama has 
been admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the 
•rii^oai Sutes— the Constitution, laws, aad compact lo the 
11 contrary notwithstaoding.'* 



" But the whole question upon the ordinance of 1787 and 
the actt* of Congre^i extending it to other territory aiW- 
wards acquired, was careitilly considered in Pollard vs. 
Uagan, 3 Howard, dl'X Tin sub)eet Is fUlly examined la 
the opinion pronounced in that case, with which we con- 
cur ; and it is sufficient now to refer to the rcaaioning mid 
princii^es by which that Judgment is maintiUn^, without 
entering again upon a IVill examination of the question." 

Accordingly, the court decided in this case- 
(Stradcr vs. Graham) that the ordinance of July 
13, 1787, articles of compact and all, became 
nugatory and void, as to the State of Ohio, when 
she was adtnitted into the Union; atid, of course, 
the same principle applies to Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin. * 

These are some of the decisions undoubtedly 
to which the President referred. 

The Senator from lUinois [Mr. Trombuil] 
declares that the Jlepublican party acknowledges 
the right of a Territory, when it is about to form 
a State government, to determine whether it will 
tolerate or exclude slavery. He agrees to the 
decisions of the Supreme Court in that respect. I 
have listetied with great attention to my colleague 
on several occasions, but 1 do not yet utMlerstaiid 
whether he consents to the proposition. Be that 
as it may, sir, what will become of that ominous 
paragraph in the platform of the Republican party 
of Ohio, to. the eifecl that no niore ** slave 
States "shall be admitted into this Mion? What 
'becomes of the loud, but as it would now seem 
entirely delusive, assertion, that the act of March 
6, 1820, consecrated Nebraska and Kansas to free- 
dom for all time? How can my predecessor (Gov- • 
ernor Chase) and the Senator from Mossachu- 
setu, [Mr. Sumner,] not now in his seat^usiify 
their pronunciamiento against the first Kansas- 
Nebraska bill, which did not propose to repeal the 
act of March 6, 1820, but merely declared that 
those two Territories (when they came to be ad- 
mitted, MS SlaieSf into the Union) should be admit- 
ted '* with or without slavery*' as their peopla 
might determine ? 

Sir, it seems to me that this dilemma is perfectly 
fatal. Cither the Republicans do ckiim tnat Con- 
gress shall dictate terms of admiaaion in this par- ^ 
ticular to a new State — which the Senator ironf 
Illinois admits, and which the Supremo Court has 
decided to be unconstixutional — ordse the'Repub- 
lican orators have misled their people into the be- 
lief that the Miasouri act of 1830 had the character 
of a per*nanen^ regulation; whereas it was tempo- 
rary, and must soon have lost all its effect. 

But nil these Senators int^ist that the doctrines 
of the Republican party must be osceriained from 
its plaiform. The Senator from New Hampshira 
has never seen a man anywhere who advocates 
the power of Congress to legislate on the dubject 
of slavery within the ^tes. The Senator from 
Massachusetts has seen several such, and sup* 
poses they amount in all to some thousands. Tna 
Senator from Illinois savs that doctrine has been 
ropudiaied distinctly in the Philadelphia platform. 
Th^ Senator from Maine says the Republicans • 
disavow all connection with men who profess 
that doctrine. 

Mr. :FESS£NDEN. All connection with their 
principled. 

Mr. -PUGH. I accept the qualification. It 
does not afiect the argument. When questioned 
closely, however, he acknowledges that this dis- 
avowal is not contained in the Philadelphia plat- 
form; but then he says, it was made m all the 
Republican newspapers. When referred to tha 
New York Tribune, however, he admiu that 
all the Republican newspapers did not pursue 
that course— but only some of them; which, to 
be sure, he does not tell us— lione that I remem* 

ber 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I take it that the Senator 
recollects my ezblauation. It was that a party 
in making its platform does not undertake to 
assert what it aoes not hold — what it does not 
agree to — but what are its positive principles; and 
there was no necessity for the Republican party 
to set forth in detail what doctrines it did not 
maintain, but only those which it did bold* 
1 That party docs not deal in negatives. 
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Mr. PUGII. It sooms to me, ^^'ilh all due 
rPS;«<M I lo ilw Snmior, thai propf».4ition cnnnot 
. aval liirii. Tli«» Cinriniiati phutVinu Is full of 
H'S »tiinoiiH doriyiii^ flio junv»M- of (-'on^rt-.-^M to do 
this, iliut, and ilie oilirr. Tht' platform of the 
o'd Willi,' party Mmft f«»th of anrhhoijative resolu- 
tions; and, in tart, ific Philadi'lphia platform con- 
tains one j'i'SoUitionof thai sort. A parly is ju8t 
D!i much bound to declare it* opinion against a 
fmrtirular nuasure as for it— against a particular 
course of li;jijisIation or a particular claim of power 
aa fiir it. 

Mr. FESSEXDR:^. Does the. Cincinnati 
p!.itf<irm disriaim all connection \krith the nrin- 
ciplrs of rhoHt' men? Does tWt deny them .^ 

Mr. PUGU. Y.'s. sir. 

Mr. FE.>^ENDE\. ^^lore.' 

Mr. PUGH^ i wiir show the Senator the dif- 
ference l)»;twertj the platforms presently. 

Mr. FE3SENDEN. I do not aslv for the 
difTcrence; I ask where the Cincinnati platform 
distinctly disavows its disbelief in the principles 
of I In* ultra- Abolitionists ? 

Mr. PUGl!. It declares that Congress has no 
power, directly or ir\jiirectly, to interfere with 
slavery in the States. That resolution id at least 
twelve years old. 

B<'siaes, Mr President, the set^ond resolution 
of the Philadelphia platform, if it has <ini/ sit:- 
n;fi.•^tion, affirms that Congress can and slrouVd 
refuse loadmii riew States nuo ihe Union, except 
upon the condition that slavery shall be forever 
excludt^d fr^ their borders; and fuVihernmre, 
eiiall 80 1e<;i.srate as to abolish slavery in the 
S'atps Which now tolerate it. ! have that resolu- 
tion before me; I will read it: 

*• 2. Retotied^ 'J'liai, with our rcpublionn fathors, wo ho!d 
ft to bi» .1 feirevlrff'iil iniih that all men are iMidowed with 
titc i.intitnnliic ri;?ht li) Ufp. lifHTry. uad the imrHiit of imp 
pino.-t5: Oiid tti.u thQ>^»riniury otaj'sct atid ulterior desiyn of 
our Federal Governni'^ui were Hi mvure Uio.-c npUl:* jo all 

f>er<().H Within 11^ cx<lu ivf jiiri-dicooii ; iliatasour rrpril)- 
ican "arhers, <vlipa th«y Iiad ftbolit^l^rd >ldVcry in all lirtr 
naiionni lerrliory, ordnftied iliat no pfr^oii t^nouki be de- 
prived of liiie, hbrriy, or |>m)icnyt wntioui duf? |»cocej«<* of 
law, it bfcoinos oiirdtitv i» nuiiitHin t'lis jirovision of uie 
C'onsiiiuuon a^aiu-i ^11 aUeiiipi^ in violate it. to [ircveni 
the c>ial)li5hmi iit of hiuvery la the Trrrituries <»f the Uni- 
ted Staioi by (»o.<i ive |ps«>lauou |>ri>liibiling its ^xicstftice 
therrtn. Anil wo 4fwy lUe aiulimity of Coiijjress,of aT r 
rliorial Liigi-lanrp, ot a;»v indiv>du.ii '!ras>ociaiion of indi- 
vi(luil:>. lo ffivo lecr.il n\f>tcucf to '•I.ivt'r'y m any Tcrrlrory 
Of thi^ (Tiiitod dta(e»trhile the present C«>ii8iitutibti shall bfc 
bunuifned.'* 

Now, if neither Con^r^w, no»* a Terrhorial Le* 
^^latnre, nor any individual or association, not 
ctcn a convention of delejjates to form a State 
con»titation,>ao p^h fosral rtcistence to alatery 
under the Constitution of the United States, as 
here lu^serted, there <*fcrtainly can never bo an- 
other slavehoIdin«: State admitted into the Union. 

Mr. PES^ENDEN. f f the Senator will allow 
me, 1 will call his attention to one of the articles 
Of the Philadelphia platform, which read^in this 
way: 

** tleidlred. Thai the maintcnnnce of the principles pr«»- 
niqt^;<Hl in ihc Dcciaratlonoflmtopendence.and embodied 
in the Federal Coii^tiuiuon, i* c«^enual lo ilic uri'servatioH 
of Oiir republican inadiiutioas; and that the Federal Con- 
i>:i;ti:ion, Ihe rights of tlu* Siatea, and tlie Unioa of the 
et.v^•^, nhall be preserved." 

Mr. PUGH. tt fceeifis to me, with all defer- 
ence, that nothing ik gdined by thai suggnsiion. 
The question, what are the rights of the States, 
remains to be decided. The Senator and his 
aj<8ocia(ts profe.ns to be in favor of the Union. I 
do not call in question their sincerity*, but daring 
the last summer I wa* astonished, and ashamed, 
03 nn American citizen, to rend the declaration 
made, oi* repOrtt d as having been made, by one 
of their prominent leaders — I moan the present 
Speaker of the House of Rcpr»^pn!ative6 — thai he 
could look forward to a lime when tJie Whoh3 of 
this country should be consoUdatXl under li cen- 
tral military despotism ! That would not be the 
Union of our (Uthers; I dc^ii^ no fiuch Union as 
that. 

TUii t was rndeavorhig to state, exactly, two 
deduction!^ from this paragraph in the Philadel- 
phia plaiform: 

I . If neither Congress, nor a Territoria! Legis- 
lature, nor any individual or associatioiv, not 
evrn a convention of delegates to form a State 
constitution^ can **g1vc legal existence to sla- 
ve ry'^unfler the ConsiiiutlOii of the United Stales, 
(aa bero afloertedr) liiete oM^iihly inter tJaU bb 
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another slaveholding State established or Ad- 
mitted. 

2. The r«*8ohition doe^ not content itself with 
a denial of the power of Congre.-^s to esiabHih 
slavery; bur declares that a duty i* imposed Ort 
Conffress to prohibit " itd existence** forever in 
the Territories, by virtue of a clause of the CoO" 
stiuition particularly specified. That clause (the 
fifth amendment) applies to the SiJlida and the 
Territories in equal degree; and if it imposes the 
duty here asserted in respect to the Territories, 
it can impose no less duty in respect to the 
Stales. 

That this seilond resolutioh was intended to 
have a lar«2er operation than merely to aiErm the 
power of Coni^resa over the Territories— lo pro- 
nibit or abolish slavery in tfterti — is evideint from 
the fact, that juiother and ^epamte resolution (the 
third) has been ile voted to thai subject. Here it is: 

" TImt the CooiTiturion eonfrrs tipon Coiiffr<««9 sovereign 
powernver the Tftrfitrtrie«; m* the f'lf.ted FtBte«j for IheIr 
gtiverninent, and that in the exercise of thH power it 14 
b(iili iflu ri;*hl and the dnty of Con^reM to prohibit hi it* 
T<'rriiorieK tiio«e twi(i relied of barbarif^m, potygomy and 
slavery. " 

And the platflorm expressly invitei (resoliftion 
ninth) th« cooperation of those very men whom 
the Senator from Maine ^ays it repeb. AiloW 
me to read one sentence: 

*'Thai we invite the affiliation anH eo6petAtion of the 
men of all parties, however difTerins fVom im in other re- 
Npecti«, in support of the principled herein declared." 

If we timi from the platfbrfn of tht* Hepublican 
party to the conduct of its members, we Shall 
nave equal occasion to be astonished at the decla- 
rations which have been made here. I understand 
tlie Senators to assert that the Republican party 
opposes all interference witli slavery in the States. 
Why, sir, there is no question connected with the 
institution of slavery m the States of more vital 
concern, than the provision of some 'effectual 
method for the redelivery of fugitives to their 
mastcM. I have before me an act passed on the 
6Lh ofApril, 18o6, by the Legislature which has 
reelected my colleague lo this body, the purpose^ 
the inevitable eflfect of which is to obstract, and 
indeed alto^thcr defeat, the execution of the sev- 
eral acts of Congress for the redelivery of fugitive 
slaves. Similar statutes have been passed by the 
Legislatures of Vermont, Massachusetts^ Connec- 
ticut, Michigan, and Wiscon.sin — btidies which 
as clearly express the sentiments of the Repub- 
lican party as did the Philadelphia ConveBlion 
itself. 

It may be objected, however, that the act of 
September, 1830, is odious. Odious in what par- 
ticular? OdiouS, ah you all know, becauae it re- 
delivers the fugitive 10 his master.' That is the 
odious feature. That it in against which thesfe 
Senators here protest. I have a resolution, pre- 
sented by mikcoilea?ue at the last session, from 
the Legislature of Ohio, instructing him and me 
to use our best exertions to procCfre the repeal o( 
that act at the earliest practicable moment — not 
its amohdment — not the alteration of any ob- 
jectionable detail — not its reconstruction, but its 
utter and total repcal,so that the Constitution may 
remain altogether unsupported by4egislation. 1 
have often propounded the question — I will pro- 
pound it now, probably with no better success 
than heretofore — what fugitive slave act will these 
Senators agree to ? Why, in the course of all his 
public career, either as a member of this body, or 
as a member of his State Legislature, has no one 
of those Senators ever proposed a bill, unobjec- 
tionable in its details, to render elfeciual the Con- 
stitution of the United States in this particular.? 

If a persistent refusal in every shape and form 
to render obedience to such a plain provision of 
the Constitution — and not merely a neglect of 
duty, but a positive attempt to prohibit and ob- 
struct its performance — if this be not a direct and 
palpable assault on ihe relation of slavery within 
the States, I confess myself unable to understand 
the English language. What does the Constitu- 
tion require r The second section of the fourth 
article provides: 

*' No |K»r.-on held to pprviee or labor in one State, under 
the lawd therpof, eseapinji into onoih*»r. shall, in conse- 

Jiuenee of nuv law or resnlatjoii therein, be di-^ehargetf 
roin any puch service or labor, bat $haU be dttivtrtd up on 
eiairo of the paitjr to wiiom suvb terviee or labor may b« 
dtte.'» 



And yet, as I have said, the pres»»nt Legisla- 
ture of Dhio has pass«!d an art arming its probate 
judges, officers irrr^sponsible in degree, with the 
power, and connnanding alt sheriflA and consta- 
ble* uiHler heavy petiallieft) to wreat frotn the 
custody of the tnarshAl of tlie United States every 
fiigkive slave aytieMied ih obedience to the law 
which Cbngress has pas^etf. That the enactment 
of April 6, 1856, and every one like it, will hk 
declared unconstittrtionAt and Yoid by the Su- 
preme Court*)ti final wp])^f, I have not the least 
douUt; but meanwhile what will be the effect? 
To embroil the States in angry controversies; to 
give conntenance to the ten thousand IscHemes 
which have been set on fooc by unpriDcrpled and 
dishonest men, to interfere with the property of 
others; to renew fh one di^rdefs and oommotions 
which have done eo much to alienate the South 
and the North for years pasi. 

The Senator froiy Maine ^yia thhl the Repub^ 
lit^ns Only object to the extension of slavery intd 
Territorioe tunc free. The" Philadelphia plat^ 
form contains no such c^oalifir^tion; but declares 
that slavery i« to be excluded from art Ten-ito- 
rles. The platform denies the power of a Terri- 
torial Legislature, or even of a constitutional 
convention, when the Territory is on the eve of 
admission as a State into the Union, to establish 
oh dtherWise tolerate ^faVery. The Senator from 
Illinois aBirms that such a convention can estab- 
lish it; and so in efifect the Supreme Court has 
pepeatcdty decided. 

The platform contradicts itself; for whereas 
it declares that Congress cannot establish, but 
must prohibit slavery in the Territories, it also 
declares that Congress has been clothed with 
" sovereign power** over them (the Territories) 
by the Constitutioh. 

In fact, sir, the right of Congress to legislate 

upon the subject of slavery in the Territories is 

claimed under this pretense of sovereign power 

in Congress. Sovereign power! Whence is it 

derived?. Not from the Constitution of the United 

States. There is no such phrase in it — no clause 

from which any power of that description could 

reasonably be inferred. What is sovereign power? 

Here is one of Blackstonc*s definitions: 

" Legi^ilature. as was before observed, ia the greatest act 
of superiority that ean be exercised by one boing over 
anotlier. Wherefore it is reqiii:*lte to the v«»ry e<»(»enee of a 
law, that H be mod* by the f>upmme power. Sovereigotjr 
and Icfiflaturo are, indeed, couvertible lerma; onejcaMnot 
subsist without the other." 

If Senators only mean to declare that OongrcM 
has power to establish, and withij|the limitations 
of the Constitution to control a territorial govern- 
ment, 1 have no serious objection; but such is 
not their idea at all. The oxpreseion ** sovereign 
power*' is used in the Philadelphia platform to 
signify a ri^hl to bind, absolutely and arbitrarily^ 
against their will, the inhabitants of %he Territo- 
ries. In other words, it is the power claimed for 
the Enghsh Parliament. Bla<^kstone (1 Black. 
Com., 160) defities the phrase •* sovereign power*' 
in this sense: 

" The power luid jurisdiction ef Parliament, say* Sir 
Edward Coke, id so transcendent and ab:>olutu, Uiat u can-- 
not be cnnlincd, either for caudea or persons, within any 
bonndfl." 

That is what is claimed in the Philadelphia 
platform for Congress, as respects the Terri- 
tories. 

" ft hatb Eovenrigti and uncontrollable auUiority in tlie 
niakutg, confiniiin^, cnlargin2| roitrainieg, abro^iiag, re- 
pealing, reviviuft, and expounding of lawti. concerning mat- 
ters ot all po.-ii>il)le dcnonuuutions, ccclcsiai^tieal or temporal, 
civU. military, niahtiiue, or criminal— tliis bein^ tlie place 
Wlicre tliat oh olute dc^poUc power, wliieli must ni all Gov- 
ernnienr^ ret«idc iiouie where, xsi inlrubted by the coustitulioa 
of t1ie»e kiogdoias. All mi^uient and grievances, operations 
ajid renicdieivtliat trausccud the ordinary courue of the 
lawM, are within ihe rcaqh of ihi^ extraordinary tribunal. 
It can regulate or new uknIrI the ^nccesHon to Uie crown, 
ax u'afl done in the rcisn of Henry Vl/I. and Williajn ill. 
U can alter Uie c^taMished religion of the land, as waft 
don« in a variety o( in-icuces in the reigiis^n' King Henry 
Vlil. andhiti Uirce children. It can change and create atred^ 
even the con»utuuou uithe kingdnin, and of Purliamcnui 
Uiemtielveu, as. was done by the act of union, and the 
several t^tatutes for uienuial and septennial elections. It 
can, in ^liu^^ do cverjUiing that is not naturally iwpui>^i- 
ble ; and, Uiereforc, w)uie have not scrupled to call it* 
power, by a figure rathiv loa bold, the omaipotenceof Par- 
tiament. True it it* that what the Parliauieiit doth, ae 
aittlinrity on earUi can undo." ^ 

Mr. ChristisB adds in a note: 

•* Tfte«Mmpsis» of rsrtttonim eigsttei »e<fatnf tore 
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ofaclii'n iiririmronHlby «nJHI|>oni>t." 

The assi-rtinn is, tlial llir Cniinlitiitini 
fern d opon Con^i 






_ bBolute powfr over the 

Uiiiicil StnlPsirtluibUiiigtlie Trrri- 



torifs. ThiK claim of " ^ . 

CoiigrcM over (he Terrilurics cmiriol li<' Oerivrd 
fnim ilieCongrituiion. [( ib cupkJ, almost liier- 

ally, from Ihf irln and irsoliilioiis of the British 
Pailisitteol and the siieeches of Britisli ministers 
in ilic days of Georsi' III. That PHrliampni 
elaimcj " sovereign poAer" over the ihirtcrn 
Amriiran Colonies. C'hnrlcs Tnwnnhend naid, 
\D ihc House ^f Commons, May 13, 17G7: 



i, that Congress sliuuld 
I Bu sbsolu'ie sovcreigii. 



It is urged, sometiui 

Eveni (be Territories 
cause tlie lerriloriul 
tained, to a lira'iLeit exienl, by the Fcd<Tal 
enue. The answer {and aconclusive one) is, 
lUe GoTfniiiietit of (tie United Siali-s owni 
immense public doaialii in the Territories, 
prefera lo charge iiaolf with a poruoii of 
■ ' o payil 



exactly was emp 



Bui the sftme aif ument exactly w 
n au|ipor( of the cU>m for soiereign powei 
'arJiameiit over the Ameriean Colonies: 



The ihird resnlulion of life Philadelphia plat- 
form finds iis orisinnl in ihe rcsoluiion proposed 
by the Duke otGrafton, in the British House ef 
Peers, Fibrunry 3, 176S: 

:be Unloiiiei, Bnil pcvptnur Anirrim in all dueo wJialH)- 

Lislening lo the sfieeeh of (he Senator ft-om 
Vermont yesterday, I was remindpdnf the famous 
dt^bale upon this resolution. . Senatom on (he 
other aide Till find their speethcs aptly counter- 
feited, or rather anticipated, by one ur another 
of Ring George's supporters. 

Lord Lytic lion said; 

"ir you ««,iipiilie Aiuerii«nC«loniin>fWm OBemaiuii 

^ optnkm^bfllt^veLfhl Hre to h- 1iil:i>ik up aiiil rircnH IrfiAvi, 
Ihroafti minute or lioiidiiy, we aholl bnva Lyrufiuxn sod 
BaloB' IB ererr coffije-bouM, Uvim, anil |t<i-4iup in Lun- 



It »:b£ extrefiely distasteful to bis lordship thai 
eomniori people, " sijUaUeta," " border ruffians," 
nnd the like, should jircHumg to discuss political 
questions, or even lu understand their own inter- 
csis, much less to dnridt Uic natun- and cbanicter 
of their own instil uiioiia. The Chuncellof, Lord 



1 ciui arlfitfiirllr Ijnpme I 
diiltarelHua«tsn<l ion. 
tmyyt liie Iwuedt and H 



n all Ha niihiscu. by 



Our historian (SancrofL) remarks ii 
Beciion that 

•' Heiitanua FiuUIn sUMsl liMtniiit balpvt 
Uio tiis]ip<a iiuJicLhl nia^imie oTGrf-ai Briui 
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As it has been asserted on this floor, that the 
Cilizens ofyour Stale, Mr. President, and of mine 
owe but B limited di^ree of nllogiancs to (he Fed- 
eral Gfnvemment, but ihal when they have passed 
beyond our borders into the Territori'a they l 
bei^omc subjtetto oil absolute and unconlrolluble j 
was reminded oT 
self-complarCTK-] 

m Vermont aMured ui 

BOVi.rtiEn"pow«r of Congress ove. 
ies had never boen quesiioned unti 
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Itwaa enough for his lori 
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ir from Vcr 



nt, lie I 



the pqwtT of ll prohibited in tlie Terrilorie 
ai)d, like the ii IiccaiiBL' that insliiuiinn (oa 



a propijsn 

But, sir, there were men even In those d.iys 
imliui'd with the spirit of public liberty, to 
denounce all aurh doctrines, Oii'ihe 7lh of 
March, 17t6, in the Houite of Coiiipiona, "on 
Ihu third reading of the bill decl«mt.,ry of the 
aliaohite power of Pnrliamenl to bind America," 
William Pitt, the ehlcr, moved to leuve out the 
claiLii of right in all cases whatsoever. The his- 
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And in (he Hous'^ of Lords, Camden — iinmonsl 
nanie ! — thus delivered his senlimenlsi 

"The drelsratory \ia\ now lyiiw ui'yoiir tafeh' i> nlKcdiHPl^ 
lll^fiii ; cuniDiiy m ilic ttuiduwnnl UiH nrUii^ (-iiiiruiu 
tlnii-sOiniililuliiin piMieteil nri Hipeteriisl sail Inniuts- 
ble laws "r nnlura- a Oiaishiuios trimn ttwuilatioii and 
ceuieris Ubeny— u'bieh Mniil* iUienj^o •'nirf vubjuin ijvu 
l4, or mny Ikipuen le In-, wiUiin any iwrl nf ita nmiili- <-lr 
cuiiU1>micv. Nor, inj' hud*. Is Ihe dnctrhn- m-Wi ii «■■' 
S9»ld aiilM CmMilintoiii'lt (lew u|> wftktt; indeed. It 

nniird; Owl luiIliJalaAl (Imu ( au BrilUi fwliaiiieiii enn 
ivptiraie them: ta eiuleaviir lo dn il 1* In Miib our vei^' 
viiali. My po-Ltlan in thi4— | repeat Jt — I will luilniriin 11 
ia my Iwi tagar— taaUluii and ivpremiiaUiia are kiM-pnra- 
Ue. Wlulever I9 N»Bn<aawDMnkMdDt>4]ililii>wii; i» 
unn haili a light Id akic i( Ihnn hiiii wiihnut lUi ^l^^eB(, 

Sillier piiimM'd byliiniHHfnr hi:' repre:«<iniu1n-: wlHH'ver 
iieinpuludaluiwuipti an Injury: wlUb!vcrilD« it emn- 
mitt B robbery." 
Our colonial anc^tora nsrced wilh Pitt and 
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JelTeiBon, Hancocii. 

ales, appeal to arms f I will tell yoi 

jifopU of tht co/oniri bud no rt^atn'nliiin in Pat- 

lianitnt, antt far a Itg'otatnn lo txerrhc atfoliilt 

aulhorily — " JoBtreigii/»irer"DwrafDBUnuni(j(lftMi 

depririd of all iiiflittncr in itt dtfUtrnffeii'— irai a 

rfdpofismnoffattenilKnd. Here is what wHRnnid 

by a distinguished Virginian oftlintday, Richard 

Filaiid, in ihe House of Delr^ntes: 

ilietr repreff nuiirvp» eaa hind ibi'ini every arr nf P^iHin 
i*r»l Uiat UnpiHai IntrnHl Isini upun (he I'nIoniH !• sn 

~ ' ' lima ri|!il; and pim-ecsliMr^eteil rmiu 



>irM< 
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a plain Slid 
distinct Jeclnration ot ine causes which druve 
them to revolution. Tbey armigneif Kin? Guor^e 
upon specific accuaatioiiB. Here IB one of theiii: 
" Ha luu miiiHiied villi «tjipn<" lUw .RufH^li PurlH- 

Some of these "acts of jirelended legislation" 

dortrUies beiii« LuidiliiWD m ji,**'" 



"F« BlKiliiliiiiii (lia IVsa siMeBi of Eadlili Iswii la a 
nelclihnint pinTince," [Canaila} " ei UMi-liii» Ihvn-in an 
srlHirsry OnvernmeiUf and enlsi^nf IL^ Inundtirif*^, po u 
.... 1. ^ aue>Bnenun^ea-id ntin'tmrneniibrln 



Our oncestorii declared, in the same iii,iirii- 
nienl, as a fundnmenlal proposition, that all Gov- 
ernminis derive " I'teirjtuI pairiri/reni fAecii|- 
itnf 0/ Iht govtrnrd." 

Now, sir, the inhabilnnls of ihi! Territories ore 
not represented in Congress: and yet 'be Qennb- 
lican platform derJarea tliai Congre«a shall exer- 
cise absolute, " H'jverei^n," nrbilniry powprover 
them. And my colleBgne says ihnl the Ri'puh- 
liean party baBes itselt' u[ion the Declaration of 
Independence ! 

My colleague dec InreB that it is not because 
slavery is inhinfian, or immoral, that he will vole 
fiir an act of Coiigreas lo restrain its extension. 
Not Bl all; but only b<T4iiise it is ineKpedienl. 
Wall, then, he has ilie less excuse for an utniu- 
lliorized intervention — an assumption of |iower 
not dcte'aied til Congress by (he Conslitutinn. 
One niiohi almost be pardoned for adopiing such 
a course in order lo restrain inhumanitv or iin- 
lorallly; but when it coinps lo n iiiere 



of expediency, and noihing 
jusiifl cation. 



TIjr Sfnator f(ojn Mwn? ^oulii hsve ^avsrr 



byaetofCongresa, 
le einims) has-iveak- 
1 already esiaMished , 

Union. And yet he admits IhnI witut Congress 

rijclly; and ndmils, also, that Conereiis has no 
power to diclaic whether slavery shnll or eIioII 
not exist within B Slate. Is ll possible for any 
man to involve hiroseirin a more palpaWe con- 
tra dieii on than ih^sf 

The Senator rconi Vcnnonl. avows, npeulr, 
that the object of prohibiting African slavery in 
the Territories tiy pet of Congress i? to prevent 
ill ever being eaublislud liy the people wheu 
thoae Territories come to be admitted as Stales; 
and yet that Senni 1 

abuse Ihe Preijde i 

prohibition of sla 

of Congress is bul , 

reetly.thcdomestt 

Tin- S.-miior fro 
ciliaena of the iioi 
flalions of donurp 

Thf! Seimlorfrom 
templed I" corri-ci 

ft'n7foy"vl'itli I ai 
Mtssis.-<lppi,thati 
born in tl)e n 



rvsiden 
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n Ihc shiveholding duties, than there are persons 
born in Klaveholdiii; Stales residing in the north- 
ern Slates, ll ajipvarf from thf relurtis of the 
lust cdnsus, thai 

" No Iw-i thai' tevrn liliBflrf^ sni) iwenty-tli Ili9iiwad 
wlm wi-r^' iimivi-s i>r np» •l^velinliliiii 4iaies. ami im 
penoniUi'Tng in lianflHmbaMaii Stalbi iidio iMm wiiVM 

Il Bccma that we have a greater proclivity 
toward emigration tlian our southern friends. 

Mr.' Prestdeiit, it has bean ebarfrsd in Ihe cnum 
bf this diaeuMinn, that the Daniormic party jn 
the northern States avoided ihe^ real issue dui-iite 
the 1.iie prenidential aanTass. What ira* the real 
isBue^ The Senator from Illinois says il was, 
whether a Territorial L^gisJaiitre has or has n^m 
power to nbolish slavery } I find no mch issue 
pmpnunded in Hlher (he Republican nr the Deoi- 
oeralic platlWn). The forninr detHores, lo bs 
«itri>, thai a Territorial LeKiBlnlure eonnot eaiab- 
lish slavery, but lail; to declare whether it can or 



IB Territories! 
find that denied in ihe Democratic ptatform. 
I Itnd the Republican platform insimin^ upun 

airib^Terriinriesaf the United SiatoB; I And in 
(he Democratic philfbrm H declaration Ihnt Con- 
gress has no Dutliority, under Ihe Conslitutinn, 

1 Bitd in lh« Re|inblican platform a subiitantial 
asserlion of the power of Congress to " prevent" 
slavery within the States; I Had that reputllsied, 
in the slrongsst terms, by the DeiaiKraiie plat- 

Laslty, sir, 1 £nd in the KepitbUean plalform 



exhor 



10 Ihe dtsi 



Senator from New Hampshire has naver Been, 
but whom the Senator from iUBasachussllii has 
Been, and now dHirtUneea, and whom tliefenalcir 

them or not— nn exhortatinn to these and all 
other.hctionists, of every sort and hue, 

" lllsek iliiiilji nnd while, 

to join a crusade *o be prosecuted against the 

southern Slates; and, upon the other hand, I find 
the Democratic ptaUbrm an earnest appeal. 



■n States and the norihcrn 
States, by all they have attained and all they ran 
hope, by llic nieinuries of our heroic age, by the 
argument of ancient concord, by ihe adjuration 






common glory, and a common destiny, to ri;e 
above the squabbles of seciionalisni, Uie oils of 
demagugUeB,and all the cant of these distempered 
timea, lliat Iheyf T*«>THf a, ii) XJnipn wf id 
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'peace, mov run their great careers, and fill the 
world witn fame. , 

The issue thus joined by the two parties in 
their platforms has gone to the country; and upon 
it, after much argument and deliberation, the 
country has pronounced a final verdict. 

The President has clearly interpreted that v<!r« 

diet in one admiraUle sentence: 

" They Uave averted the constiiutjonal equality of eacb 
and nil ofUio States ol' the ITnioii a^ States; tiicy have 
affirmed the conntiiaiional equality of eacb and aJI of the 
cldKcns of the United State* aa citisens. wliatever their 
relijiioii, wherever Uicir birth, or their residence; tliey have 
naiiitaiued the inviolability of the consiitutioniU rishts of 
the diflTerent sections of the Union, and they have pro- 
claimed thfljr devoted and unalterable attachment to the 
Union and Um Constitution, as oti^u of interest superior 
to all subjects of local or sectional contrnvirsy, as the safe- 
guard of Uie rights of all. as tlie spirit and the esaence of the 
liberty, pence, and freatne!«s of the Republic." 

The question to which the Senator from Illi- 
nois adverts did not enter into the issue; Tior is 
it of the least consequence. What a Territorial 
Legislature can do, or cannot do, in respect of 
slavery, isoo question for us. If it should ex- 
clude slavery , or tolerate slavery, whichever you 
please, the man who wishes to contest its power, 
one ^ ay or another, can betake himself to the 
judicial tribunals and have his case c^cided. The 
issue is not what a Territorial Legislature can do; 
the issue is what Congre scan do; and that, in my 
opinion, is nothiiiff at all. 

If Cong^ress will leave this whole question to 
the inhabitants of the several Territories, to be 
decided in each case without its intervention, and 
when, and as the inhabitants may choose, or may 
be able, to decide it, we shall have no further oc- 
casion of controversy and schism. And Con- 
rress must do that, or the Union will totter to 
destruction. 

I do not declare this in a factious spirit; I ex- 
press only the deliberate convictions of my judg- 
ment; and 1 express them not in anger, but in 
•orrow. 

It is also charged that the Democratic party 
has not dared, in some of the northern States, to 
lcC:»nd the princitHes^and policy of the Kansas- 
Nebraska act. I should not allude to this at all 
but for a statement in the Qlobe newspaper yes- 
t^ay, purporting to have been roaae by two 
•f the Representatives* from Ohio in the other 
Oouse of Uongres^. 1 have great personal regard 
for those gentlemen, and do not believe they would 
mteiitionally misrepresent the position of their 
onlitical opponents. Nor can I undertake, at this 
Are hour, to controvert the various details which 
:hey have related. Tiie Democratic party of Ohio 
will be defended in that House at the next session 
by its own able and gallant championii. Suffice it, 
for the present, to declare that 1 do not know a 
Democrat in the State— and my acquaintance is 
an extensive one — who dissents from the prin- 
ciples expressed in the Ciniiinnati platform and 
embodied in the Kansas-Nebraska bill. There 
may be such a man: 1 cannot say that tlvere is 
none such; but I can say, and will say, that I 
have not been able to find him. In all the 
speeches which 1 heard, and upon all the ban- 
ners which 1 saw, during the late canvass, there 
was no sentiment 1 shoufd hesitate to affirm in 
thispresence, or l)efore the Union at large. 

Why, sir, we could not have avoided tliat 
issue if we had chosen. Besides the Cincinnati 
platform,which was printed in ail tlie newspapers, 
and Mfas the theme of incessant discourse, there 
is ^he platform of the Democratic State Conven- 
tion, which assembled at Columbus in January 
last. It declared 

'* That slavery ia a domestie Institution, and that Con- 
fre^s has neither the power to l^'gttlaie it into any Terri- 
tory or State, nor to ciclude it therefrom, but to leave the 
people tbercnf perfbetly free to form and regulate their 
domertic instiiutions in their own way, sub()eet only to the 
Conntiiution of Uie Unitad States.'' 

This is the very lanfniage of the Nebraska bill. 

The platform then adds: 

*' That the right of the people oi each particular State 
and Territory to esiabiisli their own constitution or form 
of gnremment, to choo«e and regulate their own domestic 
instiiutions of every kind, and to legislate for themselves, 
is a fundameaial principle of all free government ; and that 
it 1« the self same rimt to secure which our ancestors 
waged Che war of the Re volution —a right lying at the very 
foundation of all our fnm institutions, recognized in tne 
DeclaiatiOB of Indeptadanea, and estaMiahedliy tba Con- 
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These resolutions only assert what the Dem- 
ocratic State Convention of Ohio asserted in Jan- 
uary, 1848, upon th/e issue as then presented. 
After expressing the opposition of the entire 
"people** of Ohio, without any distinction of 
parties, lo the insuiution of slavery, ** as an evil, 
and unfavorable to the development of the spirit 
and practical benefits of free institutions,** the 
Convention declared: 

** But 6« U/urtherre$olv€df That the Democracy of Ohio 
do, at the same time, fully recognize the doctrine held 
by the early fathers or the Republic, and still maintained 
by the Democratic party in all the States, that to each State 
belongs the right to adopt and modify its own municipal 
laws, to regulate its own internal a(MrB,to hold and main- 
tain an equal and independent sovereignty with each and 
every State, and that upon these righu tliu National (jegi%> 
latuxe can neither legislate uor encroach.'* 

* 

The resolutions of 1856 are but in amplifica- 
tion of this. 

I might complain, on the other hand, if it were 
worth while, as to the course of our opponents. 
We were chanced, and arc to this day, with de- 
siring, and in f&Ei designing, to extend the insti- 
tution of slavery into Territories where it does 
not now exist. The only pretext upon which 
this accusation tiould be founded at all is, that we 
refuse to vote for-anv act of Congress to prevent 
its extension. Well, sir, we believe that Con- 
gress has no constitutional authority to pass an 
act of thisidescription; and that, as it is for the 
inhabitants of each State, new and old , to exclude 
or admit slavery at discretion. Congress ought 
not to usurp their rights and privileges as Amer- 
ican citizens during the territorial form of gov- 
ernment. To charge us ^ith desiring or pro- 
moting the extension of slavery because we can- 
not vote .for a eongreasional prohibition, is quite 
as illogical and absurd as the accusation, made 
three or four years ago, that we were in favor of 
intemperance, vice, and crime, because we would 
not vote for a law to imprison everv man who 
drank a mouthful of ardent spirits or a gloss of 
wine. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Mason] is 
entitled to his opinion as to the elfcct of the Con- 
stitution upon territorial oi^anizations. I am nob 
bound to agree with him in that opinion, and I do 
not agree. But that question, as I nave said, never 
can come before us. We have, in the Nebraska 
bill, disclaimed, all jurisdiction on the part of 
Congress over the subject. 1 am under no more 
obligation to have a controversy with him on 
those questions, than if he should declare the 
opinion that Indian corn can be cultivated with 
more advantage by the labor of African slaves 
than by the labor of hired men, in which opinion 
I should certainly disagree with him. 

I said, sir, that the country had decided between 
the Republican and Democratic parties. My own 
State, which I love and cherish with all the aiTec- 
tion of a son, did not eive her electoral votes (hr 
Mr. Buchanan; but 170,903 of her patriotic, hon- 
est, and industrious citizens indicated him as their 
preference. Colonel Fremont received 187,497 
votes, and Mr. Fillmore 28,12.5 voles. This, prac- 
tically, is a drawn battle; and yet the Senators 
from New Hampshire and Illinois talk to me of 
the •* overwhelming sentiment*' of Ohio in favor 
fif the Republican party and its candidate. I 
have disco veiled no such sentiment in my neigh- 
borhood. One fact, at least, is beyond question. 
I shall have eight, and. probably nine. Democratic 
Representatives from Ohio to assist me in the 
next Congress. 

The Senator from New York postpones the 
further argument of these questions until the 
next presidential campaign; and my coUeaeue, 
as well as the Senator from Massachusetts, feels 
perfectly confident of success then. We have 
neard all this before. I believe that my col- 
league prophesied one hundred thousand ma- 
1'ority in Onio for Colonel Fr&nont; at least if 
le did not, one of his political friends promised 
as much in a speech at the Philadelpnia Con- 
vention. 

The Senator from Massachusetts was not only 
certain of success, as he told us during the last 
session of Congress, but he assured us^ upon one 
occasion, that the Republican party would soon 
have a majority in the Senate. That he proph- 
esied on tne subject whenever he took the floor 
is indispoublt. 8ir» they did not frighun us 
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then — not even when the circumstances were 
sueh as to prevent a favorable constdomtion 
of this question in the minds of the northern 
people; and I can assure them, if the contest^ 
must be renewed) that we will be as ready to* 
meet them in November, 1860, as we have been 
heretofore. 

For my own part, Mr. President and Senators, 
I desire and hope that the sectional contest in 
which we have indulged for almost three years 
win soon be hushed and forgotten. Ther^ are 
many topics of vital interest to the American 
people, and to the world, related in this message: 
of vital interest as connected with foreign affairs, 
with commerce, and arts, and agriculture, with 
the colonization of our Pacific domain, with the 
development of our- mighty physical resources 
and untamed spirit of enterprise. Let us turn 
from the constant jealousies of the North toward 
the South, and the South toward the North, to 
proceed in that path of national achievement 
which now invites our care, and challenges our 
ambition— as the imperial bird of the Republic 
lifts his proud pinions to soar above the defile- 
ments of earth, and the midway clouds, in order 
to bask in the undimmed glory of the c^nral 
sphere. ' ?t| 

THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE. 

SPEECH OF HON. HENRY WILSON, 

OP MASSACHUSETTS, 
In the Senate, December 19, 1856. 

The Senate baving under consideration the motion of 
Mr. RuiK to refer ao much of the Prefident^ii Mesi^e as 
relates to ibreifn affkin to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, 

Mi*. WILSON said: Mr. President, in the 
memorable debate of 1830 on Foote's resolution, 
Mr. Webster, in that magnificent speech « which 
won for him the proud title of the ablest defender 
of the Constitution, spoke of the ordinance of 
1787 as a measure of great foresight and wisdom, 
which had laid the interdict against personal 
servitude over the region northwest of the Ohio 
while it was yet* a wilderness, deeper than all 
local laws or local constitutions. "We are ac- 
customed," said he, ** to praise the lawgivers of 
antiquity;, we help to perpetuate the fame of 
Solon and Lvcurgus; but I doubt whether one 
single law of any lawgiver, ancient or modern, 
has produced effects of more distinct, marked, and 
lasting che.racter than the ordinance of 1787.*' 
This tribute to the crowning work of the old 
Congress of the Confederation brought upon him 
and upon his section of the Union the accusation 
of making an onset upon the South; of interfering 
with their domestic institutions; of endangering 
the relation of master and slave. Greneral Bayne, 
his distinguished opponent, who fought then the 
first great battle of nullification under (he eye of 
his great leader, Mr. Calhoun, who thei^resided 
over the Senate, brought these accusations into 
the Senate and hurled them against Mr. Webster, 
and against the people of the North. Mr. Web- 
ster met these accusations, these unjust reproaches, 
with a prompt and emphatic denial. After ex- 
pressing his surprise that these charges should be 
Drought into the Senate, he said; 

" I know nui well that it Is and has been the settled pn| . 
icy of some persons in the Boutli, (br years to reprev^entthe 
people of the North as disposed to interfere with them in 
their own exclusive and peculiar concerns. When it be- 
came necessary, or was thought si» by some political per- 
sons, to And on unvarying ground (br the exclusion of north- 
em men f\rom confluence and from lead In tlie afiklrs of 
the Republic, then, and not tilt then, the cry was raised, 
and the feeling industrioHsly excited, that the influence of 
northern men in the public councils would endanger the 
relation of master and slave. Tiiis i» a delicate and pens 
itive point in southern feeling; and of late years it has 
Slway.4 been toocbed, and generally witli eflect, whenever 
the object has been to uuite the South against uortliem 
men or nortlieru measures. This feeling, a! ways carefully 
kept alive, and maintained at too intense a heat to Ad rnit 
discrimination or reflection, Is a lever of great^iower in our 
political machine. It moves vast bodies, and gives to them 
one and the same direction. . But it is without adequate 
cause, and the suspicion which exists is wholly ground- . 
less. There is not. and never 'has tN>en, a disposition io 
the North to inter/^re with these interests of the Smiih. 
Duch interference has never been supposed to b«* witliiq 
the power of the Govemraeht ; nor lias it been in any ^4^^ 
attempcsd. The slavery of the South has always bed^ 
ragtrisd as a BStisr efdosMiiie poller, Isft Willi tlm^tauM 
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tb«*«HeN«s, tnd with irhioli the Pedeial Gov«roin«iit had 
ooibiaf to do." * 

The motivet Mr. President, for these unjust 
accuwttions ** of some persons in the South" 
■f^nsi the people of the North, is here clearly- 
stated by Mr. Webster. That motive has con- 
tinued to animate thhl^ class of persons to this 
day. It is even now stron^r than when it 
pronopted the arraignment of Mr. Webster for 
niseulo^ium upon the ordinance of 1767. The 
** sensitive point in southern feeline'* has been 
"ca^pfulty kept alive** up to this nour, "and 
maintained at too intensf a heat to admit dis- 
crimination or reflection." Nor were there 
wanting in 1830 northern men to echo the words 
•ud join in the cry against the people of the 
North. If Mr. Webster, for a simple and beau- 
tiful tribute to the beneficent effects of the ordi- 
nance of 1787, was arraigned on this floor in 1890 
by one of the most accomplished statesmen of 
the South; if there wererthen found northern men 
ready to echo his words, snrelv the men who 
now vote to apply the principle of that great 
ordinance to the vast territorial possessions of 
the Hepublie cannot hope to escape the misrepre- 
sentation, censure, and reproach of southern men 
who see in the expansion of freedom the signs 
of tH«ir waning power, or of that class of north- 
ern men who 

*< In the dust sre groping 

For the largew, base and small. 
Which the hand oV power is scattering ; 
CrumtM which (Vom ita table fUl.'* 

But, sir, I can stand, we can stand here to-day 
and saj, as the great New England orator then 
said, tnat their accusations and suspicions are 
wholly groundless — that no attempt has ever 
been made, since Washington took the oath of 
office on the 30th of April, 1789, to this hour, to 
interfere with the legal and constitutional rights 
of the people of the southern States in Uieir 
domestic concerns. 

On the 4th of November last, more than one 
million three hundred thousand men, intelligent, 
patriotic, liberty-loving, law-abiding citizens of 
New England, the great Central States, and of the 
Noi*hwest, holding with our Republican fathers 
thnt all men are created equal and have an inalien- 
able right to liberty; that the Constitution of the 
United St^ites was ordamed and established to 
secure that inalienable right everywhere under its 
exclusive authority; denying ** the authority of 
K^ongrens, of a Territonal Tiegislature, of any 
individual o)r association of individuals, to give 
legal existence io slavery in any Territory of the 
Cnited States, while the present Consiityiion 
s> all be maintained,*' pronounced through the 
ballot-box that ** the Constitution confers upon 
Congress sovereign power over the Territories of 
the United States, and that in the exercise of this 
power it is both the right and the duty of Con- 
gress to prohibit in the Territories those twin 
relics of barbarism — Poly nun y and Slavery.** 
Believing with Franklin, that '* slaverv is an 
atrocious debasement of human nature** — with 
Adams, that ''consenting to slavery is a sacri- 
legious breach of trust *^— with Jeflerson, that 
** one hour of American slarery is fraught with 
more misery than a^es of that which we rose in 
rebellion to oppose**— with Madison, that ** sla- 
very is a dreaaful calamity,'* that ** imbecility is 
ener attendant upon a country filled with slaves'* 
^with Monroe, that ** slavery has preyed upon 
the vitals of the community in all the States 
where it has existed** — with Montesquieu, that 
••even the very earth, which teems with pro- 
fusion under the cultivating hand of the free-born 
laborer, shrinks into barrenness from the con- 
taminating sweat of a slave," — they pronounced 
their purpose to be to save Kansas^ now in peril, 
and all the Territories of the Republic, for the 
free laboring men of the North and the South, 
their children and their children's children for- 
ever. 

Accepting the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United States as^heir 
political charts — arowing their purposes to be to 
maintain the Consiituti6n, the Federal Union, 
and the Rights of the States— proclaiming cvery- 
wllere their purpose not to make war upon the 
Booth, not to interfere with the legal and consti- 
Ktlniiil fights oflha paopls of any #f the Siaisa,— 



they gave their votes with the profoundest con- 
viction that they were discharging the duties 
sanctioned by humanity, patriotism, and religion. 
Youth with Its high hopes and aspirations— man- 
hood in the vi^or and maturity of its powers — 
age with its rich and ripe experiences, inspired 
with the spirit of Washington, when he an- 
nounced to Robert Morris that kis ''suffrage 
should not be wanting'* to effect " the abolition 
of slavery" in his native Virginia " in the only 
proper and effectual mode in which it could be 
accompUshed — that is, by legislative authority** — 
severed the ties which had bound them to other 
organizations, and united to prohibit slavery 
everywhere outside the slave States, where it 
exists under the exclusive authority of Congress. 
This is the offense of thesC'One million three hun- 
died thousand sons of the free North , upon whom 
the unkenneled hounds of the slave propagandists 
have l)een unleashed. 

Sir, the President of the United States, in this 
his last will and testament, has arraigned these 
one million three hundned thousand intelligent 
and patriotic freemen of the country. His ac- 
cusations have gone f^rth over the land. Steam 
and sail, wind and wave, are bearing these ac- 
cusations all over the Christian and civilized 
world. Wherever our country is known, these 
accusations made by the Chief Magistrate of the 
Republic will meet the eye or reach the ear of 
men. I indulge the hone, however, that the 
Republicans of the Old World who have been, 
and now are, branded as factionists, disorgan- 
izers, levelers, enemies of churches and hierarch- 
ies, will remember that the Republicans of the 
New World who battle for the liberty of man 
against the dominion of man, are doomed, like 
themselves, to share the contumely and reproaches 
of power. 

Assuming, Mr. President, that his policy has 
been sanctioned by the election, the President pro- 
ceeds tq accuse more than one million three hun- 
dred thousand American citizens of an attempt to 
organize a sectionjil party, and usurp the Gov- 
ernment of the country. He proceeds to arraign 
more than one million three hundred thousand 
citizens of the free North , and to charge them 
with forming associations of individuals "who, 
pretending to seek only to prevent the spread of 
slavery into the present or future inchoate States, 
are /eally inflamed with a desire to change the 
domestic institutions of existing States'* — with 
seeking " an object which they well know to be 
a revolutionary one"— with entering "a path 
which leads nowhere, unless it be to civil war 
ahd disunion" — with being "perfectly aware 
that the only path to the accomplishment" of the 
change they seek "as through burning cities and 
ravaged fields and slaughtered populations" — 
with endeavoring " to prepare the people of the 
United States for civil war by doing everything 
in their power to deprive the Cfonstiiution and the 
Iftws of moral authority, and to undermine the 
fabric of the Union by appeals to passion and sec- 
tional pri'judice, by indoctrinating its people with 
reciprocal hatred, and by educating them to stand 
face to face as enemies. 

Sir, I deny each — every one — ay, all of these 
charges. There is not the semblance of truth in 
them. If the serpent that stole into Ed£o, that 
beguiled our first mother, which the angels 

" Found 
Squat like a tHad cloec at the ear of Eve,'* 

had glided into the'Executive Mansion, that ser- 
pent could not have hissed into the President's 
ear words more skillfully adapted to express the 
precise and exact opposite of truth. Sir, these 
accusations against as intelligent and patriotic 
men as ever rallied around the standard of free- 
dom are untruthful and malignant, showing that 
the shafts hurled in the conflict through which 
we have just passed, rankle in his bosom. 

Senators express their surprise that we on this 
side of the Chamber should utter the indigna- 
tion which men who have any spirit, any sense 
of honoc^ should feel at these malignant and false 
charges of the Chief Magistrate or the Republic. 
Sir, ne has undertaken to arraign us before the 
world, as making pretensions to one line of policy 
when we intendea to act up to another. He has 
charged us with engaging in revolutionary move* 
msnta. He has charf ed us with having sntsred 



on a line of policy that has no possible outlet but 
civil war and disunion. He has charged us with 
thus acting in the full knowledge that our path' 
leads over ravaged fields, burning cities, and 
slash tered populations. He has charged us with 
unuermiiiing the Constitution and laws of oinr ' 
country; with arraying the people^ of one section 
against the others, learning them to stand face to 
face as enemies. Sir, we should meet the- scorn 
and contempt of all honorable men if we did not 
utter the feelings which these uniust, untruthful, 
and malignant aspersions upon tiie people whose 
representatives we are, exci(e in our hearts. To 
us, to the people he has so bitterly assailed, these 
expressions of the President's personal opinion 
are of very little importance. We know his 
weight of metal, and the limited range of his 
vision. The New Hampshire Patriot, the Bos- 
ton Post, and the Washington Union, are little 
calculated to convey to the Executive that exact, 
Aill, and accurate information, which would en- 
title his personal opinions to much consideration. 
These charges, however, derive some little import- 
ance from bis high position. 

There is one member of his Cabinet whosi 
hand some think they see in the message, who 
knows full well the character of this proouction. 
L mean the learned Attorney Oeneral. His vast 
acquisitions and tireless industry, his early asso- 
ciations and correspondence with the Abolition' 
ists of New England, all teach him that these 
accusations ^Igaiiist the people of the North arc 
without foundation. For years he was in cor- 
respondence with the leading Abolitionists of the 
North. I remember, sir, the public letterpenned 
in his night-dress, dictated by the poet Whittier, 
which he wrote to secure Abolition votes. I 
remember too, sir, that when Wise made the 
insolent threat that they would introduce slavery 
into the North, he indis^nantly answered, that 
before they could introduce slayery into the 
North, her cities and villages would be leveled 
in the dust, so that squadrons of cavalry could 
gallop over them unimpeded, as the steeds sweep 
over tho boundless prairies of the West. He 
should have restrained the pen which libels more 
than one hundred- thousand sons of his native 
State, whose only offense is that they have resolved 
that slavery shall never be introduced " into the 
North.*' Sir, these aspersions of the Executire 
upon northern men will recoil upon his own head. 
He will go out of power with the stem condem- 
nation of hundreds of thousands who were instru* 
mental in elevating him to that lofty poaition 
Arom which he has hurled his envenomed shafts. 

The first charge is, that associations have been 
formed of persons pretending to seek the restric- 
tion of slavery in the Territories, but who desire 
to interfere with slavery in the States. ' This does 
not apply to the Garrison Abolitionists — they do 
not pretend to act in favor of the restriction of 
slavery ill the Territories; the Gerrit Smith Abo- 
litionists do not make that pretension. These 
words apply to the Republican party of the 
United States — a party that has given a larger 
vote in the free North, by nearly one hundred and 
fifty thousand, than any party ever gave there 
betore — a vote within a few thousands as large as 
Ttiylor received in 1848, or Scott in 1859, in the 
whole Union. 

. But the Senator fh>m Ohio [Mr. Puob] under- 
took to break this charge, the other day, by tell- 
ing us on this side of the Chamber that, if our 
positions were as we stated them to be, the Pres- 
ident could not have intended this atutck upon 
us; that he meant it for the little organization of 
Abolitionists in the North. I was surprised that 
the Senator should have invented such an excuse 
for the Chief Magistrate. I tell the Senator, and I 
tell other Senators, that this excuse will not do. 
The President intended to arraign the electors 
who voted for Fremont; his words do not apply . 
to the G^arrison AboKtionists, or to that class or 
radical Abolitionists who supported Gerrit Smith 
for the Presidency. 

Sir,^nators who have undertaken to sustain, 
or rather to apologize for this extraordinary 
course of the President, have condemned the dis- 
cussion of the slavery question during the past 
few years. I commend to Senators who censure 
the people for these discaeMons, the words of 
Jamki Madisov, that-— 
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'* Hvervtliinf whxli leiidff to uicn*a«e dunser, involve 
nftiiomU ••\|»'Mi-«' or sAfVty, b^eotiifty of eoiic<'m to <!vcry 
pan ui ibf I'liion. and it* « proper HUl0«»cf for the ftoiunirier 
*aiiuu of iliik^e i-liurf«*(ii lyiiU t|ie gi^urftl adiuiiiiMiraiiou of 

Uiv cjovKniiufiu." 

$ur«iy ^iiHioTfl cannot be aurpris^d at the dis- 
^39101) ufquesiiQH^ so vast as ihone wliicli grow 
out ol* the ala vory of nearly four miliwiie of men 
in AttiMriia. ' Anieriean plavery, our conueciious 
wiii) It, «im1 our r^laiioii^ to it, and the oblige liona 
■ tJUoiMr count:ctiouH and relatioutj impose u|K>n us 
na men, a9 nit zens of tlie States and the United 
Stai&A, malcv Mp the overshadowing: is9ue» of the 
a^o in whicU wo tive.* Philanthropists who have 
•ounded tlui depths and shoals of huinanity; 
^cholar^ who h^ye laid nr^or contribution the 
jdornaiii of rnattor and of iniiul, of philosophic 
iiiqt|iry AMd hi"iorical ifeseajxb; statesmen, who 
ftra iinproflsin^ (heir gcniup upon the institutions 
of their country and their a^,^ — sll are now illus- 
trating, by their f^nius, learning and eloquence, 
fhe r^Bt and complicated issues involved in ihc 
.great proUemt we, of this age, in Aoacrica, are 
worUioi? VUt. The transcendent mai^nitude of 
the interests inv«)IvediQ th£ existence andexpan- 
•«(Son«f the 6y$t4}ni of human bondage i^ America 
IB arresting Mie aftention of the people, and stir- 
ring the country to it% profbundest depths. 

Thp Senator from Tennessee (Mr. Jokes] 
quoied a remark of mine, to tiie effect that this 
agitation of the slavery question would never 
cease while thn soil of the Republic should be 
trod by the foot of a slave. Thai sentiment I 
repeat hece to-dav. I believe lU CK)D is the 
great agitator. While Uts throne stands, agita- 
tion wiU go ou until the foot of a slave shall not 
press tbc soil of the eaotern or western continent. 

Would tliat Se nil tor suppress aiJ aspirations for 
biimqn Ubeny ? I oommend to tiie S^nnior the 
Vforda of Eienry Clayt whom he folloived so de- 
yotediy whUe living, by whose l)edsidc he stood 
when dying, and whose niemory he cherishes 
iuid revere^. Of those who would repress all 

f«uerou# eiort foe iVeedom io AmQrL«;a, ijl^nry 
Ila^ said: 

** T\ief intt^t btowr oiit ths mond liebis around u^ and 
^j^tiusui-'li xhM ffi^tAf.fH0rc\i of all wlUcii America pre^cain 
10 a b<:ni;rlu<><l world, poiating tliq wny to tlu'ir ripht?, lib- 
i'rties, nnd lihppinf.H«<. And wlion'tliry achieve all tltcsp 
purposM. ihi»ir «f fH-k will be yrt IncDniplcte. They nui->i 
pentfirue tlm baiuiiD koul, ami eradiclte the lif bt of rear^on 
sod ttie Uwu of liberty. Then, and not till then, wiipn 
universal d:irl^ue;ij« and c}e?>pair prevail, can you perpetnate 
riavery, and reprctss till eympalliles, and all iuunane and 
l»etiew>lent elTortt^ amonf t'teerot^n. in behalf of tbc unhappy 
^rtiQu of oar race dooinedto boad;^." 

T cor^mend, Mr. President, these words of thp 
great American statesman to Senators who wpuld 
iilcnce every noble pulsation of the human heart 
which beats for the hbcrty of the poor unfortunate 
Yn<*n now held m perpetual bontJage. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. BrownJ 
told as the other day that Garrison had said if 
he had a million of votes, he would Rtvc them all 
fbr Frffmont. Sir, the inipression has gone out 
to the counirv that Garrison voted for Prftnont. 
The Senator s remark will deceive those whp 
have already been deceived, and mislead those 
who have already been misled. Garrison had 
^ but one Vote to ^ive, but he did not give even 
that for Pifmont. Garrison, speaking for hira- 
•elf ami his associates, did say: 

•* The bent vyi»he« of every enlighfened friend of freedom 
ttittst bi oh tl»e Hide of Fremont ; «> that, 1/ there trtre no 
fmoml UnrU¥ to otir rating, antf we bad a nitJUtui of votes 
to b<-*9(oyr. lyp •hoiild ^m. iheni oil for the Republican can- 
didate. Jm^'V Qp^ is cemure a$ the Republican PoTty if, 
on otUer gmund — 'MjUe*Uy to the Vnued Staie'i Conmlu- 
tten, in rr^rd .o iu« pro sill very compromines — It in deserving 
of conuuHnduiion for endeavoring to baffle the dc^i^s of 
the i>lave power in TKgtfrd to omt vaU tenitoricl jtoHosions 
9t the WeU.*^ 

Sir, this is what Gfarrison said; and I call upon 
the Senator to pl^ce this matter right before the 
people whose ear hp has, Qarrisoi^ said, in ex« 
. planation of this position: 

" We have unifiiniily exprewed our pmferwce for Fre- 
mont at axaiunt Buchanan or FiJImnrc; and this m the 
fanfverHal f^lins of tlie <" ultra AboIitioniitU ;^ not becau.<e 
Fremont ii* an AboUtioni<«t, not because hiti party §uf^* <"^y 
SoaBttftta)ie# whatever to our disunion views, or UT'^ ultm- 
iiuu' tn any sluM>e } but because hn and tiiey are right in 
|t> ;4it:tinf the czicntiiou of slavery, and is tbat act neces- 
e&rfly have our tiynipathies and eood witches, however 
evlfmble itiey may be, and are, in other rei*pecuf ; juj^t aj* we 
•pprovwi of Mr. Webster^ cmuM wten In declared : * Tits 
t^ti49m «C il»s Wpr* bm.»ibMK>Jit<tff«t in kaepipg labor 
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ghall consent to no extension of the area of plavcry upon 
this c6uiinent. nor to any increase of ^^Inve rrpre^eniaiion 
in the other flonsu? of t'bfigre*^.* Tlih 1;* Fretnonli:itn, (n 
whole and in part — nothing more-^notbiiig liW." 

The Senator also made the charge here, that 
the New York Tribune had appealed to the Gar- 
rison Abolitionists, and to the supporters of 
Gerrit Smith, to support the Republican parly; 
promising tleat in due time the Republican party 
would go with them in attacking slavery in the 
Slates. To this declaration of the Senator, the 
Tribune gives this complete denial: 

*' The Tribune made no apjieal whatever to the Garrison 
and Gerrit Smith Abo)itioni*ts to come over to the FiSmont 
pnriy, Tior anyiliini of tlio sort. 1 1 never prootised to unite 
in ur^in^ the U!«e ot Federal authority or power to overthiov^ 
slavery m the States." 

I call the attention of the ^nators who mal^e 
it a practice here before the people to class us 
with i^e Garrison Abolitionists, and with the 
supporters of Grerrit Smith, to the precipe and 
exact (ItiTcrpnce between us. Thp Garrison 
Abolitionists do not vote f^\ all. T'^oy will 
neither vote, ijpr hol^f office. They ia»e no 
political part or lot ii^ the Government of Uie 
country. They are not only committed agaiq.st 
the extension of slavery, but tliey are committed 
against slavery in the slave States, pplieving 
with Brissot that" slavery in all its forms, in all 
its deffrees, is a violation of divine law, and' a 
degradation of human nature;" and believing the 
Constitution to be whatsoinc honorable Senators 
on this floor representit to be, an instrument tl>at 
rccogniac's wh^it Madison said he would not 
embody in it, ** the idea that there can be prop- 
erly in man," ihejr are in favor of dissolving the 
present Union ^nd overthrowing the Federal 
bonstitution. I dissent, the Republican p^-Jty 
dissents, from their construction of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. "We dissent altogether 
frbm their disunion etentimon^ — ^we do not con- 
cur with them ii} abstaining from the ej^ercisc of 
the elective franchise. Fhave ev^r avo\ved that 
disagreement at home — I avow it here. But 
while I disagree with them altogether, 1 will do 
them the justice to say here, that they have for 
years devoted their lives and their propcviVi 
and incurred contumely and reproaches, for tfip 
cause of the bondmen of America; and here, or 
elsewhere, while I express my total disagreement 
with them, I will say that they are men of self- 
sacrificing devotion, and men of great abiUt^, 
who have studied the slavery question in all us 
aspects, collected volumes of statistic? bearing 
upon .it in all iis relations— men at whose feet 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bigler] 
and other Senators who so glibly pronouns^ 
them fanatics might sit apd learn something of 
slavery in America. 

There is a class of jifien calling themselves 
Radical Abolitionists. They believe the Consti- 
tution of the United States is an anti-slavery 
Constitution. They believe that the Supreme 
Court which sits under us has t()e consti^jjitional 
power to proclaim the emancipation of every 
slave in America, as Lord Mansfield in England 
and the Supreme Court in Massachusetts declared 
slavery illegal in England and Massachiisetts, 
They believe the Declaration of Independcn.ce to 
be, in the words of John tiancock, ** the ground 
and foujidation of future government" in Amer* 
ica. They believe the declaration that all men 
are created equal, underlies the foundation of our 
political institutions. They bsiievs that the Con- 
stitution of the United States was orduned and 
eeiablished to secure not only in the Territories, 
not only under the exclusive control of Congress, 
but in all the States, the inalienable rights of 
every human being. That is their position. 

The Republican party, Mr. President, differs 
with this party, as it differs with the Garrison 
Abolitionists, m regard to the Constitution ot 
the United States. When the members of the 
first Congress assembled, in 1774, at Philadel- 
phia, when they formed that first union of the 
American Colonies, when they proscribed the 
slave trade, when they made tne articles of the 
Association that bound together as off^ people 
the inhabitants of these thirteen colonies, they 
assumed no power over slavery in Uie States. 
When the Articles of the Confederation were made 
iji VWf no poif^ wf^ Uien spepificaPy granted 



When t^e Constitution was (Vamed, the men who 
frnnftd it did not intend to give Congress the 
power to abolish slavery in the slftveholding 
Stales. Opening the Consiiiuiion of our country, 
wo find no power- specifically granted to Con- 
gress to abolish slavery in these States. Sir, the 
U«'publicans, like the uacrison Aboiitiosists aod 
the Radical Abolitionists, are o(>po«ed to slaver)^. 
We belicvQ with Burke, that **slov0ry is a state 
so degrading to the feeling and capacities of 
human nature that it ought not to be sufl^red 
to exist." We believe with Henry Clay^ that 
** slavery is a curse — a curse to the matter — a 
wrong, a grievous wrong to the slave; that it is 
all wroi3g,and no possible contingency can make 
it right. " We believe with President JPierce, that 
everything couuected with slavery is ♦• odious;" 
and, in the expressive language of the franer of 
your Cincinnati plntftirm, "we are is favor of 
freedom and free soil wherever man lives through- 
out God's heritage." 

Since I took my seat io the Senate early in Feh- 
runry , 185.'^, I have traveled more thaji thirty thou- 
sand miWs in fourteen of the free States; I have 
sKen hundreds of thousajMts of American citizens 
in council; i have listened to many of the ableat 
men of tji^coumry; 1 have eoiiaseiJed with them; 
and 1 never yet heard one word attired eiaioiing 
power in Congress, or proposing to usurp power 
in Congress, to abolish slavery ni the slavehold- 
ing Slates. The venerable Sen^>r fi-om Mich- 
igan m.r. Chi^] mistakes in the idea that many- 
persons voted under the conviction that thev.were 
voting lor ihei^boUtion of servitude iti Uie States. 
The Republican party was brought iqio beiag^ 
because the people saw there was an attempt 
making to reverse the action of the Government 
fpr sixty years, and to refolutionize (Jie whole 
policy of ilie Goversnient in .regard to the Terri- 
tories. The people pf the whole country were 
sunuiioncd to meet in June in Philadelphia to 
organize -a movement on the basis of the inhibi- 
tion of slavery in the Territories by congressional 
action. The l^pubhoan psrty was th^n organr 
ized; and it announced to be its seutiments» prin- 
ciples, and purposes: 

The in^ntenaooe ^f the principles promulgated 
in the Decl4ration of^ Independence) i^ad emhodied 
in the Federal Constitution; 

The Federal Cor^stitutioi), tl^e rights .of the 
States, and tjie Union of the Slatfey, shall be 
preserved; ^ 

It is a self-evident tnah, that all men are enp 
dowed with the inalienable rigla to liberty; and 
the primary object and ulterion design of our 
Federal Government was to secure this right to 
all i^rsons within its explu^rvq jurisdiction; 

No person should he deprived of life^ liberty, 
or property, without due process of law; 

That it is our duty to maintain this provision 
of the ConstituiioB against all attempts to violate 
it for the purpose of establishing slavery in any 
Territory of the United Stales, by posiuve legis- 
lation prohibiting its existence. 

We believe in the SMbhme doctrine of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, that all men are creai^i). 
equal, and '*<^^<^ ^^ inalienable right to liberty » 
We believe that doctrine to b§ embodied in th^ 
Constitution, that without due process of la^ 
no person can be jdeprived of Uuejcty. We d^ 
not believe, with Mr. C^bo^n, the Peclaratioia 
of Independpace to be a " rhetorical flourisl^*' 
We do not4)elieve it to be what Mr. Pettit proa. 
nounced it — "a self-evident lie." We do net 
believe it to be ** ai^ eloquent and passionate nutni- 
fcsto of a revolutionary war" — mere ** glittering 
and sounding generalities of natural right." W» 
believe ii to he a living truth, from the pages or 
tlic New Testament, expressed in the Deciaratjoa' 
of Independepce, and embodied in the Consu- 
tution of the United States. We believe th^ 
maintenanpe of tjiat truth everywhere under the 
exclupive Jurisdicticm of Con^i^r^ss, to be the 
constitutional and imperative duty of Congress. 

Th^n we declare, •» That the Kederal Consti- 
tution, the rights of the States, and the Union of 
the States sHall be preserved*" Sir, we wen^ 
before the country with this deolaraiion, tht^t the 
Federal Constitution, the Constitution as it is. 
should be preserved; and yet the President hap 
srr^n^d «# befqrp t|i* civiU^d wqrldi 9^ 
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Constitution and laws of our country, and doin^ 
80 for revolutionary purposes — purposes that 
will bathe the fields of the country in blood, in- 
volve cities in conflagration, and carry death 
throughout the land I 

Senators have declared on this floor that we 
have not disclaimed the fight to interfere with 
slavery in the States. I understood the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Pugh] to say that we had not 
made that disclaimer. I say to that Senator — 
I say to all, that it was intended by this expres- 
sion, "The rights of the States shall be pre- 
served," to cover that and all other questions 
of State rights. Sir, the Republican party of 
1856, like the Republican party of 1800, is the 
party of State rights. We believe the security 
of lioerty in America depends upon the preser- 
ration of our town autliorities, or our county au- 
thorities, of our State rights; and, if State rights 
are broken down, if the Government is central- 
ized — and it is tending in that direction— we be- 
lieve the liberty of the country will be in oeril. 
These doctrines we have avowed everywnere, 
before the people and in the public press. We 
vindicate the rights of the States — the right of 
^e southern States, if they choose to hold men 
in slavery, and the right of Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, Michigan, ana Wisconsin to protect, by 
their own legislation, the liberty of every man 
that treads their soil, until his liberty has been 
forfeited by due process of law. 

Then we are charged in the message with 
having entered upon a path which has no pos- 
sible outlet but disunion. When the Republican 
party was organized, the avowal was made that 
the Union must be maintained. The declaration 
of Mr. Webster, ** Liberty and Union, now and 
forever, one and inseparable;'* the declaration 
of Andrew Jackson, " The Union must be pre- 
served," were borne throuj^houtthe canvass on all 
our banners. In the public press, and before the 
people everywhere, tne doctrine was maintained 
that we were for the Union; and if any men, 
North or South, laid their hands upon it, they 
should die, if we had the power, traitor deaths, 
and leave traitor names in the history of the 
Republic. 

This charge of disunion made against the 
Republican party by the President, conies \^ith 
an ill grace from the chief of a party which has 
in its ranks every political disunionist of the 
V^nited States. The Senator from Georgia, [Mr. 
TooMBt,] not now heie, declared, ** If Fremont 
-were elected the Union would be dissolved, and 
ought to be." The Senator from Louisiana, [Mr. 
•Slidbll,] the organizer of Mr. Buchanan's wing 
of the Democratic party, and it^ acknowledged 
leader during the canvass, avowed the same sen- 
timents Governor Wise, whose indecent assaults 
upon Colonel i**r€mont and his mother shocked 
the feelings of every gentleman in America, 
<hreatenea to dissolve the Union; he was ready 
to organize the militia of Virginia, to place them 
upon a war footing, and they were ready, he said, 
to *• hew their bright way ''^through all opposing 
legions. We are now told by the Richmond 
Enquirer, thatWise,who made the tour to Raleigh, 
who called upon the ^rand juries and courts to 
indict Botts for defending the Union in his domin- 
ions, that he only made these threats to preserve 
the Union. The Richmond Enquirer, or the 6th 
of October last, declared that if Fr€mo>it were 
elected it would be the duty of the South to dis- 
solve the Union, and form a southern confederacy; 
and we were told further South, that if Fremqnt 
were elected it would be their duty ** to march 
on Washington, and take possession of the ar- 
chires and Treasury of the United States," for- 
getting that the treasures of the Treasury were 
at Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, ** in ike 
enemy's country" — the North. 

The President charges us with engaging in a 
sectional movement, which he tells us uas been 
rebuked. The Senator from South CaroUna [Mr. 
Butler] gave as a reason why the Republican 
movement was sectional, that both its candidates 
were from the North. Has the Senator from 
South CaroUna forgotten that his own State, in 
1796, set the example of that species of section- 
alism by voting for Pinckney and Jefferson, when 
it should have voted for Adams and Pinckney? 
Has he forgotten that in 1812, the Federal party 
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supported De Witt Clinton, of New York, and 
Ingersoll, of Pennsylvania, both of them from the 
free States ? Has he forgotten that in 1828, Jack- 
son and Calhoun, both southern men, were sup- 
ported on one side, and Adams and Rush, both 
northern men, on the other? Has he forgotten 
that in 1836, the Whig party generally supported 
General Harrison for the Presidency, and Mr. 
Granger, of New York, for the Vice Presidency, 
both free State men? Why this charge about 
sectionalism, because both of the candidates hap- 
pened to be from the North? Why may not the 
West complain if both of the candidates happen 
to be from the Atlantic coast? Our early states- 
men thought that if a division should ever hap- 
oen, it would not be between the South and the 
North, but between the East and West. I tell 
the Senator fVom South Carolina that we had 
candidates from the North because we^ad no 
men from the South for either of those offices 
who would, however much they might have 
agreed with us, venture to assume our position. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the genUeman allow me 
to make one remark ? 

Mr. WILSON. Certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. The proposition which I made 
was perhaps made hastily, without having looked 
at the true historical statement of facts. My 
proposition was, that the issue had never been 
made between the non-slavcholding and slave- 
holding States by the nomination of candidates, 
until this time. I may have used the expression, 
that the President and Vi^e President heretofore, 
and I think it is true except in one instance, have 
been, one from the North and one from the South. 
1 will say to the Senator from Massachusetts 
that it is a curious piece of history, that South 
Carolina never voted for one of her sons for the 
Presidency,, and' Massachusetts has voted for 
three of hers. They were worthy. Mr. Web- 
ster was worthy; Mr. John Adams was worthy, 
and Mr. John Q,uincy Adams was worthy. I, 
think we could enumerate men in our own State' 
eaually worthy, but they were not nominated. 
My proposition was, that this issue had never 
been presented before. 

Mr. WILSON. I want to correct the Senator 
from South Carolina in a matter of history. In 
1796 the Federal candidate for the Presidency, was 
John Adams, and for Vice President, Thomas 
Pinckney. South Carolina was then in Federal 
hands. There was an intrigue gotten up in the 
country to defeat Mr. Adams, and make Mr. 
Pinckney President, and South Carolina played 
her part in the intrigue, by voting for Jefferson 
and Pinckney. 

We should rejoice to have found a southern 
man of talent, of character and position before 
the country, who would have taken our platform 
of principles and accepted our nomination for 
either President or Vice President. More than 
one southern man of high character was consulted 
in regard to our movement. I will tell the Sen- 
ator the reason why southern statesmen did not 
venture to i^ssume our position and accept of the 
nomination. They had no faith in our move- 
ment, no faith in its power, no faith in the fidelity 
to freedom of the people of the North. I remem- 
ber the words ot one southern statesman who 
was consulted in relation to this movement. A few 
weeks before the close of the last session, in con- 
versation with Mr. Clayton, he said: " You north- 
em people never stand by us when we stand by 
you. Whenever any southern statesman has 
undertaken to stand by the rights of the North, 
your people have forsalcen him and he has been 
borne iown. '* When we prove that we will stand 
by southern men who will stand by true national 
principles — when we establish that character for 
ourselves in the North, then we shall have south- 
ern men who will stand on a true, broad, and 
natiotml platform that comprehends the whole 
country, including the North. If nominations 
were to be now made, I believe wc could find 
more than one southern man ready to stand upon 
j the Philadelphia platform and to accent our nom- 
ination for the Presidency or the Vice Presidency. 

The Senator from Vir^nia [Mr. Mason] claims 
that the South has a constitutional right to the 
expansion of slavery, as a political element, into 
the Territories. He assured the Senate that he 
cared nothing about the distinctions we make 



between the Garrison Abolitionists, the Radical 
Abolitionists, and the Republicans; that he held 
opposition to the extension of slavery in the Ter- 
ritories to be a war upon slavery in the States, 
because thevhad a constitutional right to the ex- 
pansion of slavery as a political element. In 1848, 
the Senator from Virginia, who tells us that it is 
a matter of profound indifierence to him and the 
people of his State whether we claim the power 
to abolish slavery in the States or prohibit it in 
the Territories, voted to prohibit it m three hun- 
dred thousand square miles of our territory. In 
1848, this Senator yote,d to extend to the Pacific 
ocean the Missouri compromise, approved the 
6th of March, 1820. He voted for this proposi'' 
tion: 

" That the eighth section of the Missoori comproiniM 
act, approved Alarch 6, leSO, be and the same ia hereby d9^ 
dared to extend to the Pacific ocean ; and the said eif^bth 
section, toother with the compromise tlierein effected, is 
hereby revived and declared to be in Aill force and binding 
for the future oi^ganization of the Territories of the Unicad 
States in 'the same sense and with the same understaadinf 
with which it was originally adopted." 

The Senator from Vir^nia, who voted to pro- 
hibit slavery to the Pacific ocean, in Utah, in a 
portion of New Mexico, and in the larger portion 
of California, now comes into the Senate, and 
when we propose in 1856 to do what he voted for 
in 1848, he tells us that these distinctions ars 
matters of indifference to him and to his State. 
When we propose to exercise now the pow:er hd 
exercised then, he is ready to stand up to the 
doctrine of his letter of last autumn; he is ready 
for the perpetual and eternal separation of thes* 
States ! Let me inform the Senator from Virginia, 
that the one million three hundred thousand men 
of the North who voted for the sacred doctrine 
embraced in the ordinance of 1787, will not be 
dctered from maintaining their principles by any 
threat of tlie dissolution of the Union. Our an- 
swer to him is in the words of Daniel Webster: 

** Our opposition to the Airther extension of local slavery 
in this country, or to the increase of slave representation ia 
Congress, is general and universal. It has no reference to 
limits of latitude or points of the pompass. We shall op- 
pose all Fuch extension and all such increase, in all places, 
at ail times, under all circumstances, even affuinst all in- 
ducements, against all supposed limitation of great inter- 
ests, against all combinations, against all compromisefi.'' 

Threats of dissolution have no terror for us. 
Perhaps they were intended for the latitude of 
Wheatland. The future will disclose whether 
they have any effect in that latitude. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Ruse] told us 
the other day that we cared for the negro, and 
he cared for the white man. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Bigler] has expressed the 
same idea. We claim the Territories of the Uni- 
ted States for the free laboring men of the coun- 
try, north and south. The extension of slavery 
into Kansas — into the other Territories, is the 
exclusion of tlie free laboring men of the country 
from those Territories. The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. AnAMs] referred to the census to 
show that some seven hundred thousand north- 
ern men had gone into the slave States. If tha 
Senator from Mississippi had read throii^h the 
very page from which he made the quotation, he 
woula have discovered that the statement is not% 
correct. By that very page he would have dis- 
covered that, in 18'iO, less than two hundred 
thousand northern-bom men were in all the 
slave States. In 1850, more than two millions 
of the natives of the free States had removed 
from their own States into other States — less than 
two hundred thousand of that number had gont 
into the slave States. More than two millions 
of immigrants from abroad were in the United 
States in 1850. One million eight hundred thou- 
sand of them were in the free States; three hun- 
dred and seventy-eight thousand in the slave 
States. Ninety per cent, of all the emigration 
from the free States coes to other free States; 
eighty-five per cent, of all the foreiRU immigra- 
tion goes to the free States. While only two 
hundred thousand free-State men had passed into 
the slavehotdiAg States in 1850, more than six 
hundred thousand natives of slave States had 
removed into free States. In 1850, five hundred 
and fiAy-six thousand men, born in the South, 
weris residents of the five States of the North- 
west, saved to freedom by the ordinance of 1787 
Virginia has sent sixty thousand mors emigranu 
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into the free Slates of the Northwest — States 
covered by the ordinance of 1787 — than all the 
free Stales have sent into the slavehotding por- 
tions of the Louisiana purchase, Florida, and 
Texas. I would remind the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, [Mr. BiGLER,] that his own State has 
sent more than three hundred thousand of her 
sons into the free West — only fifteen thousand to 
these slave Territories. The laboring men of the 
South, whose battles we are fighting, seek homes 
in the free States; and let mc remind Senators 
tliat to this class of men in southern Indiana and 
Illinois they are Indebted for the votes of those 
States. 

Sir, the free labdring men of the North never 
did go into the slaveholding States, and they never 
will. Establish slavery in Kansas, and you ex- 
clude the entire population of the free States from 
that Territory, with the exception of a few teach- 
ers, professional men, and merchants. The farm- 
ers, the mechanics, the laboring men of the North, 
never put themselves t>n a degrading equality 
with slaves. In 1850, while five hundred and 
fifly-six thousand southern men had passed into 
the five northwestern States, less than ninety 
thousand northern men of all the free States had 
passed into Florida, Texas, and the whole Lou- 
isiana purchase, which was dedicated to slavery. 
I tell the Senator from Texas that the great rea- 
son why we maintain the doctrine of the prohibi- 
tion of slavery in all the Territories of the United 
States is that we want to preserve those Territo- 
ries to the free laboring men. 

I commend to the consideration of Senators 
who would open the Territories to slavery, these 
words of the Hon. C. J. Faulkner, of Virginia, 
concerning the efifects of slavery upon tiie con- 
dition of the farmer, mechanic, and laboring man: 

'< It banishes free white labor— it extprminates the me- 
chanic, the artisan, the manufactarer. It deprives them of 
occupation. It deprives them of bread. It converts the 
energy of a community into indolence— its power into im- 
becility—its efficiency into weakness." * * * a Must 
the countiT languish, droop, die, that the slaveholder may 
nourish ? shall all interests be subservient to one ? all rights 
subordinate to those of the slaveholder? Has not tlie me- 
chanic — have not the middle classes their rights — rights 
incompatible with the existence of slavery?" 

Sir, the Senator from Texas spoke sneeringly 
of *• bleeding Kansas. *' Throughout the canvass 
our efforts in favor of making Kansas a free State, 
and protecting the le^l rights of the people, were 
sneered at, as "shrieks for freedom,*' and for 
••bleeding Kansas." I remember that on the 
evening when the news came to New York, that 
Pennsylvania wets carried in October, the Empire 
Club came out with cannon, banners, and trans- 
parencies. The Five Points — where the wavse 
of Abolition fanaticism have never reached, the 
inhabitants of that locality, like the people of the 
Lower Egypt of the West, stood fifty to one by 
the Democracy — the Five Points and the SixiJi 
ward were out — and upon a transparency borne 
through the streets of the great commercial capi- 
tal of the western world, was the picture of three 
scourged black men; and on that transparency 
were the words "Bleeding Kansas!** I thought 
then that it was a degradation which had reached 
the profoundest depths of humiliation; but even 
«that degradation has been surpassed here in the 
national capital. In that procession which passed 
along these avenues but a few evenings before we 
came here — a procession formed under the imme- 
diate eyes of the chiefs of the Executive Depart- 
ments of the Grovernment, and filled with their 
retainers led by Government officials— was borne 
upon a transparency the words, •» Sumner and 
Kansas — let them bleed !*' 

The Senator from Texas may sneer, and others 
may sneer, at " bleeding Kansas;'* but I tell him 
one thin^, that, the next day at ten o'clock after 
the presidential election, there was an assemblage 
of men, continuing through two days, in the city 
of Boston, from several States, and from " bleea- 
ing Kansas*' — men, some of whom you guarded 
through the summer months for treason — assemr 
bled together to take measures to save Kansas; 
and I assure that Senator, and others who may 
think this struggle for Kansas is ended with the 
election, that more money has been contributed 
since that election than during any three months 
of the whole controversy. Thousands of garments 
have been sent to protect that snffering people. 



We have resolved — and we mean to keep that 
resolution — that if by any lawful effort, any per- 
sonal sacrifice, Kansas can be saved to freedom, 
it shall be saved in spite of your present Admin- 
istration, or anything that your incoming Admin- 
istration can do. 

I listened the other day with surprise and pain 
to the allusion made by the venerable Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Cass! to my colleague, [Mr. 
Sumner,] whose forced absence from this body 
for the last seven months must have touched the 
sensibilities of every honorable man in America. 
Sir, he is not here to speak for himself. If he- 
were here, his physical condition is such that he 
could not speak for himself with safety; but he 
will come here again, if God in his providence 
shall restore him to health, by the almost unan- 
imous voice of his native State, to whose cher- 
ished sentiments and opinions he has been true. 
He may not come until tne seat which now knows 
the venerable Senator from Michigan shall know 
him no more. The venerable Senator retires from 
this body by the inexorable decree of the people 
of his adopted State. I know my colleague well 
enough, however, to know that he is too mag- 
nanimous to hurl a shaft at the absent. 

But the Senator takes objection to this figure of 
speech: "The rape of a virgin territory, compel- 
ling it to the hateful embrace of slavery.** The 
Senator calls this an " unpatriotio metaphor,** 
showing a "prurient imagination.** I would 
remind the Senator that to the pure all things are 
pure. If this metaphor was not fit to be made, 
surely it was unfit to be repeated and subjected to 
that Senator's criticism. But is not the figure true? 
Was not Kansas a virgin Territory ? Was it not 
free? And has it not been polluted by slavery? 
Were not the sacred words, " Slavery shall be, 
and is, forever prohibited, ** written upon every 
foot of its green sods? Every breeze that swept 
over it bore to the world the words, "Liberty for 
all.** You took this Territory — you took it, and 
have you not compelled it to the hateful embrace 
of slavery? Slavery is there — carried thereby an 
invasion. That invasion has placed it there, and 
your Administration has sustained it; and the 
Senator from Michigjan and other Senators have 
supported the Administration in its policy of coer- 
cion. Sir, the soil of Kansas has been bathed in 
the blood of brave -men for the sole oflfense of 
loving liberty. 

But we are charged by the President with incul- 
cating a spirit which would lead the people of the 
North and South to stand face to face as enemies. 
Sir, I repel that charge, as utterly and wholly 
false. There is no such feeling in the northern 
States towards the people of the South. But a 
few months ago, the Senator from Georgia, [Mr. 
Toombs,] whose views upon this question of sla- 
very are known to be extremely ultra, went to 
the city of Boston, and lectured before one of the 
most intelligent audiences that ever assembled in 
that section of our country. He was received 
by all with that courtesy, and that kindness of 
feeling, which every southern man who visits 
that section receives, and to which they bear 
testimony. Mr. Benton is in the North now, 
lecturing in favor of the Union — "carrying 
coals to Newcastle.** He is everywhere sought 
after, everywhere listened to, everywhere treated 
kindly, although he holds views in regard to sla- 
very that not one man in ten thousand in that 
section approves. 

Can we utter, in the South, the words which 
the fathers of the South taught us? Could the 
Senator from New York, [Mr. Fish,] whose 
father fought at Yorktown, go to that field and 
utter the sentiments which were upon the lips of 
all the great men of Virginia when Cornwallis 
surrendered ? Could the Senators from New 
Hampshire stand on that spot once baptized by 
the biood of Alexander Scammell, and tnere utter 
the sentiments of Henry, or of Jefferson, or of 
Mason? Could one of'^us go down to Mount 
Vernon, which slavery has converted into a sort 
of jungle, and there repeat the words of Wash- 
ington, that 

'* No man desired more earnestly than I do to see slavery 
aboliiihed ; there is only one proper way (b do it, and that 
ia by legislative action, and for that my vote shall never be 
wanting." 

Cotild we go to Monticello— could we stand by 



the graves of Jefferson, of Madison, of Henry, 
of the great men of Virginia, and utter the grtal 
thoughts which they uttered for the liberty oV the 
bondmen? Could we stand by the grave of 
Henry Clay, and declare, as he declared, slavery 
to be "a curse,** "a wrong,*'a "grievous wron^ 
to the slave, that no .contingency could make 
riffht?'* 

In the slaveholding States free speech and a 
free press are known only in theory. A slave- 
holding, slavery -extending Democracy has estab- 
lished a relentless despotism. We invited you of 
the South to meet us in national convention to 
restore the Government to the policy of the 
fathers. Mr. Underwood, of Virginia, did go to 
Philadelphia. He united with us in our declara- 
tion of principles; he united with us in the nom- 
ination of John C. Fi-emont; and for this offense 
he was banished from Virginia. He returned a 
few days since, and was notified that if he re- 
mained he must run the risk of being dealt with 
by an indignant community. He has left there, 
and I believe is now here in the city of Washing- 
ton. When the Fremont flag was raised in Nor- 
folk, the civil authorities took it down. Mr. 
Stannard, a merchant of Norfolk, a native of ^ 
Connecticut, went up to the ballot-box, and 
quietly handed in his vote for Fremont. It was 
handed back to him. They would not receive it. 
He was driven from the polls, and compelled to 
hide himself for days, until he could find an oppor- 
tunity to escape from the State to preserve his 
life. 

During the canvass. Professor Hedrirk, of 
North Carolina, was denounced by the southern 
press for intending to vote for Fremont. He 
came out in a moderate, carefully written letter, 
declaring his belief that it would be for the inter- 
ests of North Carolina to keep her slaves at 
home, to develop her own resources, and that 
Kansas should be a free State, For that offense, 
the prpfessors of the North Carolina University 
came together and disavowed any sympathy with 
him. Tlie trustees assembled and removed him. 
The mob assembled and insulted him. He left, 
or rather was driven from, his native State. He 
held a little appointment as a scientific man con- 
nected with the publication of your Nautical Al- 
manac, worth J500 a year — an appointment jjiven 
him by Mr. Secretary Graham. He went to Cam- 
bridge, where the Nautical Almanac is made up; 
but he has been removed from his position in the 
Government service as a computer, for the crime 
of having declared, in his Own native State, that 
he believed the interests of North Carolina re- 
quired that Kansas should be free. Let it go 
abroad over the world that a native of North 
Carolina, a scholar, a man of scientific attain- 
ments, has been removed from his professorship — 
banished from his Slate for such an offense; and 
that this Administration has removed him from 
the little office worth $500 as a computer on the • 
Nautical Almanac for the same reason. Let it 
go abroad over the world. Let the sricntific 
men and the literary men of the Old World under- 
stand that we have a party in power, in repub- 
lican Americs. "'hich lays its iron hand on a 
man, even from the slaveholding Stales, who 
breathes the word "liberty.** That act is a 
black and damning disgrace to this country; and 
there is not an American, at home or abroad, 
who carries a manly heart in his bosom, that does 
not look upon it as a degradation to his country. 
Sir, the tyrants of the Old World will scoft'at it; 
and the friends of liberty who turn their eyes 
hopefully to us will hang their heads in very 
shame for the infamy your Administration has 
brought iipon the Republic. 

Mr. PuGH. I would like to ask the Senator a 
question with his permission. Will he explain to 
us how it happened that a professor was removed 
from the Cambridge Law School in Massachu- 
setts, simply for acting as a commissioner under 
an act of Congress, and was also attempted to bo 
removed from his iud«^eship under the State laws, 
by resolution of both branches of the Legisla- 
ture, and his removal only prevented by the veto 
of the Governor ? It struck me that they are 
parallel cases. 

Mr. WILSON. Perhaps that Senator sees a • 
parallel; I see none. In the one case it was a 
professor acting, you say, under the law of Con- 
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gross cnlled the fugitive slave law. We believe 
that law to be unconstitutional, inhuman, and 
unchristian. He was not compelled to act upon 
it, for ho was under no necessity of holding that 
office. We did not choose that a roan who ex- 
ecuted that law as he executed it, should teach 
law to liie young men of the country. One pro- 
fessor uttered a word for liberty, and your Ad- 
ministration crushed him; the other performed a 
deed for slavery, and we of Massachusetts con- 
demned him. 

Sir, I have said that you have no freedom of 
speech at the South, ^nators have denounced 
us as sectional, because we have no votes in the 
South. That reminds me of the Dutch judge in 
old Democratic Berks who kicked the defendant 
out ofdoors, locked the door, and then entered a 
judgment for default. [Laughter.] Your native 
sons stand on electoral tickets, or vote our prin- 
ciples, nl the peril of life. Then, when you are 
able with your iron despotism to crush out all 
there who would go with us, you turn round and 
tell us we are getting up a sectional party. I assure 
you, there are tens of thousands of men in the 
South whose sympathies are with us, but they 
h%vQ no opportunity so to vole. In the city of 
St. Louis, nearly three thousand Germans, to 
sIjow their devotion to liberty, went to the ballot- 
boxes, when they could get up no State ticket for 
Fremont, and voted for Millard Fillmore, the 
Know Nothing ctindidate, with the yord ** Pro- 
test" printed on their ballots, an act which illus- 
Iraies your despotism, and shows that these men 
who were true to liberty in the Old World will not 
be false lo their cherished convictions in the new. 
Mr. Moses C. Church — a son of your State, Mr. 
President, [Mr. Stuart in the chair] — was driven 
from Georgia for writing home lo his father these 
words: 

**TbL> u'or king- men, non-tlaveholding mechanicti, and 
otlier!4 who are dependent upon their daily labor lor th<>jr 
su|iport, feel :>arcly tht! competition of nou paid labor ; and 
thp>' do n«>r hc^tate to say they would vole lor Frimoni it* 
fhev had a chance. A« voters, they arc throe to one of ihe 
ahiveholderB, and tbey ar« (hut finding out ihcir strcngib.*' 

Even here, in the national Capitol, that vacant 
seat [pointing to Mr. Summer's chair] is an evi- 
dence that freedom of speech is not always tol- 
erated — not always safe. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Big- 
LEK,] not now present, chained upon us the of- 
fense of beingopposed to slavery perse. Well, sir, 
wc are opposed to slavery per se. But is it to be 
charged upon us that we mean to usurp power 
which we have not, and do not claim, because 
we are opposed to slavery per se ? Mr. Buch- 
anan declared, more than thirty years ao^o, that 
he ** believed slavery to be a* great political, a 
great moral evil,* and he thanked God that his 
lot was cast in a State where it did not exist." 
Does the Senator from Pennsylvania call that 
warring against slavery per se ? The Senator 
*voted in the Senate of Pennsylvania, in 1847, in 
favor of the Wilmot proviso. The Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Mason] regards the assertion of 
that doctrine as a war upon the slave States — 
up<m slavery per se. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania now concur in that • '.inion? 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Cass] the 
other day gave us another tlisquisiiion upon his 
doctrine of squatter sovereignty. While he oc- 
cupied the floor of the Senate in giving us addi- 
tional notes and comments upon Iiis Nicholson 
letter, and in illustrating the beauties of his theory 
— while he was upon the floor claiming that the 
people of the Territories, in their territorial ca- 
pacity, have the right to exclude slavery, a dis- 
tinguished Representative from Kentucky [Mr. 
Humphrey Marshall] was bringing up the 
Democratic party to the confessional in regard to 
this doctrine. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Mason] was summoned to the House to explain 
to his colleagues a casual remark which he had 
made during the speech of the Senator from 
Maine, [Mr. Fessenpen.] The delegation from 
Virginia proclaimed on the floor of the House 
their unanimous disagreement with the doctrines 
the Senator from Michigan was then avowing, 
and announced, by authority, that the Senator 
from Virginia had been misunderstood. After 
ihft close of that speech the Senator from Virginia 
came in here, and asked two minutes for expla- 
nation, and then avowed his doctrine to be that 



Congress had no riglit, under the Constitution, 
to legislate in regard to slavery in the Territories; 
that the people of the Territories derived their 
powers from Congress, and therefore had no right 
to legislate at all. That was a beautiful illustra- 
tion of this doctrine of squatter sovereignty, 
which has been preached all over the North, and 
by which the people have been cheated, deceived, 
and deluded. The people of Kansas have found 
that while your motto is *^ All by the people,** 
your practice is " Nothing for the people.** 

The Senator from South Carolina told us some 
days ago, that in the Revolution, when the Gov- 
ernment was jirst framed, they were all patriots — 
they did not quarrel over these sectional ques- 
tions. The Senator from Texas, I think, held 
the same language, that we of this degenerate 
age, were raising these sectional questions. 1 
would ask these Senators who forced these issues 
upon us? In 1774, when the old Congress 
met and framed the Articles of Association, the 
second article was a nrohibition of the slave 
trade which had been forced upon the Colonies 
by the pohcy of the British Government. That 
prohibition of the slave trade was sustained by 
the North and by the South; even South Caro- 
hna indorsed it. In 1787 when your Constitu- 
tion was framed, we of the North were not re- 
sponsible for the existence of a slave anywhere 
under the authority of Congress. Most of the 
northern States haa taken measures in favor of, 
or tending to, emancipation in their States. When 
the Constitution was framed there was not a man 
in America who believed that the idea of prop- 
erty in man, to use the words of Mr. Maaison, 
wasembodied in that Constitution. When Wcish- 
ington entered upon his duties as President, there 
was no action of the national Government which 
made the people of Massachusetts, or of any 
State, responsible fot, slavery anywhere outside 
of their own jurisdiction. Were men proscribed 
then who held the views that we on this side 
of the Chamber now hold ? No, sir; the men 
who promulgated the Declaration of Independ- 
ence; who carried us through the Revolution; who 
framed the Constitution of the United States; and 
who held the first oflices, were all men opposed 
to slavery. Washington was President. He had 
declared that no man in America was more in 
favor of the abolition of slavery than himself, 
and his vote should never be wanting to effect 
that object. John Adams had declared that con- 
senting to slavery was a sacrilegious breach of 
trust. Thomas Jefferson had proclaimed, over 
and over again, his views in favor of emancipa- 
tion, that ** the abolition of slavery 'was the first 
object of desire.** 

Alex. Hamilton was removed from the presi- 
dency of an Abolition society in New York to the 
head of the United States Treasury. John Jay 
was talcen from an Abolition society in New York, 
and made Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States; yet he had proclaimed to the 
world that our " prayers to Heaven would be 
impious" until we abolished slavery. Iredell, of 
North Carolina, had declared that when the abo- 
lition of slavery took place, it would be an act 
pleasing to all generous minds, and he was made 
a judge of the Supreme Court. Wilson, of Penn- 
sylvania, in the Convention for the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution, had avowed tne doc- 
trine, that the new States were to be under the 
authority of Congress, and that slavery would 
never go there; and yet he, too, was placed on the 
bench of the Supreme Court. Gouverneur Mor- 
ris, who was sent abroad to represent this coun- 
try, declared slavery to be a nefarious institution. 
Madison, Sherman, Ellsworth, Gerry, Patrick 
Henry— all the great men of the country, North 
and South, with the exception of a few fire-eaters 
in South Carolina and Georgia — held the doctrine 
then that slavery was a local institution, existing 
only by the force of local law; that the national 
Government had n© connection with it; and that 
it was an institution which would pass away 
before our higher civilization and our purer 
Christianity. All we ask of you is to carry us 
back and place us where we stood when we made 
the Constitution and inaugurated the Government. 
Then we were not responsible for the existence 
of slavery anywhere on earth outside of our own 
Common wealths. 



What have you done? You accepted the 
grants of North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia, over Tennessee, Alabama, and Missis- 
sippi, on condition that you should not emanci- 
pate the bondsmen which had been carried into 
portions of those Territories, thereby making us 
of the free States responsible for the political 

gower at least of slavery in those three great 
tates. Thgn you located the national capital 
here on the banks of the Potomac, and continued 
the laws of Virginia and Maryland, under which 
the slave trade and slavery flourished beneath the 
protecting folds of the national flag. Sir, within 
sight of the starry banner of the Union, which 
now floats over our heads, hundreds of men, for 
whom Christ died, are held in perpetual bondage 
for which we of the North are responsible in the 
forum of the nations. The permanent interests 
of the country required the purchase of Louis- 
iana. You purchased it. You took witli it forty 
thousand slaves*- You did not make them free. 
You made the people of MassachuseUs and the 
North responsible for their future slavery, and 
the slavery of their posterity. Then you pur- 
chased Florida, with ner slaves. You did not set 
them free. You linked us with slavery in that 
Territory. You made us responsible for its future 
existence there. Then you annexed the Sena- 
lor*s own State of Texas, and the leading motive 
why it was forced into the Union at that time at 
the risk of a war with Mexico, was to strengthen 
the cause of slavery. Mr. Calhoun, the master- 
spirit in that annexation, avowed this substanti- 
ally in his letter to Mr. King, then our Minister at 
Paris. You annexed Texas, with her slaves, and 
you have made us responsible for slavery there. 

In 1807, when you abolished the African slave 
trade, you passed a law protecting the coastwise 
slave trade; and from 1807, almost fifty years 
a^o, the slave trade has been carried on upon the 
rivers and waters of the United Slates, under the 
protection of the national flag. You made us 
responsible for that traffic, the trophies of which, 
to use the expressive language of John Ran- 
dolph, ** are the manacle, the hand-cuflf*, and the 
blood-stained cowhide.** 

When we established the Constitution — ^when 
we inaugurated the Government — we reaffirmed 
the ordinance of 1787 over every foot of our Ter- 
ritory; we stQod as a nation before the world not 
responsible for slavery; we had not its ^uilt or 
its shame upon us. By sixty years of legislation 
you have connected and associated us with tliat 
system, until you have arrived at this point when 
you claim it as your right to carry slavery, under 
the Constitution, into all the Territories of the 
United States. If you can carry it there, you 
can carry it into the free States; for if a man has 
a right to hold his slave by the power of the 
Federal Constitution, 1 do not see where a Suiie 
of this Union gets the power to abolish it.' 

Mr. Clay declared, in 1850, that this doctrine 
was one of the most extraordinary assumptions 
and most indefensible positions ever taken by 
man. He said: 

** Vou cannot put your flng«r on the part of the Constita- 
tion whicli conveys the right or the power to carry slaves 
from one of the States of the Union to any Territory of 
Uie United States. 

** If the Constitution poBwsseti the paramount authority 
attributed to it, tliat is, to protect slavery in the Territo- 
ries, the laws even of tiic free States of the Uuioa would 
yield to that paramount authority.*' 

Denying this authority, he said: 

" If slaves are voluntarily carried into such a Jurisdiction, 
where slavery does not exist, their chains instantly drop 
ofl*, and they becorae free, emancipated, liberated from their 
bondage.*' 

The Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Douglas,] the 

author of the Kansas and Nebraska act, in reply 

to this extraordinary claim, that the Constitution 

carries slavery into the Territories, that to deny 

it would be the denial of the equality of the States, 

said: ** It is no violation of southern rights to 

prohibit slavery," for "neither the North nor 

South, as such, have any rights there at all." 

The denial of the extraordinary assumption on 

the part of slaveholding pKoliticians, by northern 

Senators on the Democratic side of the Chamber, 

are of little value. The Democratic party haa 

its head in the South, its tail in the North, and 

there iron heelfi are ^ that. The power of the 

Democratic party is in the South. Gentlemen of 

the Democratic party in the North must follow 
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iiputhern icad. You have been forced from one 
{Position to another. You were forced to abandon 
your position in favor of the ** Wilmot proviso." 
Vou were driven to stand upon the shifting sands 
of popular sovereign ty, and you are now beinff 
driven from even that position. The Richmond 
Enquirer tells us that s(|uatter sovereignty has 
been repudiated by the Cincinnati platform. 
** The DemocraU of the South,** it tells us, " seek 
not merely to retain slavery wher* it is, but to 
extend it into regions where it is yet unknown. 
Northern Democrats agree to its extension as a 
matter of right on our part.** It is the glory of 
the northern Democracy that it files in and fol- 
lows its southern leaders and masters. I predict 
that the doctrines maintained on this floor by the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Brown] will yet 
be adopted by the northern Democracy, unless 
deterred by tne newly developed strength of the 
awakened and aroused freemen of the North. 

The Senator from Texas spoke of northern 
iknaticism. Docs he suppose that the people of 
the North are so stolid, ignorant, and deluded, as 
to be deceived on a question of such transcendent 
magnitude ? 

Mr. RUSK. Will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him ? 

Mr. WILSON. Certainly. 

Mr. RUSK. I do not know that I used the 
term fanaticism, but I have frequently spoken of 
the slavery agitation, and I have as frequently 
expressed the conviction which is on my minu, 
that all the hue and cry about slavery is raised, 
not by the people of the North; not by the 
mechanics; not by the hard-fisted farmers; but by 
disappointed politicians who desire to get into 
office on a sectional issue. 

Mr. WILSON. I hope the Senator from 
Texas, and those who act with him, will dis- 
abuse their minds right speedily of that idea. 
Cast your eye over the North; take New Eng- 
land, with her one hundred and fifty thousand 
popular majority against your candidate; take 
the great Slate of New York; take the whole line 
of northern States; and when you look at them, 
remember that we have a large plurality in all of 
them, except in a portion of them inclucfed within 
about forty thousand square miles of territory, 
and that we intend to bum over in the next four 
years. I allude to eastern and central Pennsyl- 
yania, southern Indiana, southern Illinois, and a 
small portion of New Jersey. There we mean 
to discuss the question, and have it well and 
clearly defined and understood . The rest of the 
North is ours. If you believe that the people 
are fietnatics, or that their leaders deceive them, 
remember one thing, that in 1850 there were in 
the United States nearly eight hundred thousand 
free persons above twenty years of age who 
could not read or write. Only ninety-four thou- 
iitnd out of this eight hundred thousand hap- 
pen to live in the States which Fremont has 
carried. Remember another thing, that the Slate 
of Massachusetts, which you consider so ultra — 
a people so easily deluded — prints within a few 
thousand and circulates more newspapers within 
the State, than all the fifteen southern Stales of 
the Union. Remember they have more volumes 
in their public libraries than all the slave States. 
Remember they give away more money to the 
Bible and Missionary and other Benevolent Soci- 
eties every year than the entire slaveholding States ; 
and they have done so during the last quarter of a 
century. 

I tell you, sir, that the people are ahead of us, 
and that is wbat you fear. You say that they 
are deceived by us, and then you turn round and 
declare that you cannot rely on our disclaimers, 
because the people will pass beyond the direction 
and control of political leaders. The people 
understand this question, sir; they know their 
responsibilities, tneir powers, and their duties. 

The Senator from South Cfarolina I think in- 
formed us that he did not see any of the influ- 
ences of the slave power, and there was certainly 
none of it in the Senate ! Why, sir, from the 
origin of the Government to the present time, the 
Senate of the United States has been more or less 
controlled by that power. Do you not know 
that, if any nominee sent here for confirmation 
it suspected of being unsotipd on the slavery 
question, his rejection is a foregone conclusion? 



Governor Everett, when he first entered the 
House of Representatives, announced his senti- 
ments upon the slavery question in language 
which brought upon him the censures of John 
Randolph and Churchill C. Cambreleng. In 
spite of the known moderation of his views, 
when his name was before the Senate for con- 
firmation as Minister to England, it required the 
powerful efforts of Henry Clay to secure that con- 
firmation. Does not the Senator from South 
Carolina remember that objections were made to 
the confirmation of a gentleman whose name was 
sent here session before last, because the father 
of the nominee had voted for Van Buren in 1848? 
Do not Senators remember the <innouncement 
made by Mr. Foote, of Mississippi, on this floor, 
that northern men who sympathized with the 
views of the Senator from New York, [Mr. 
Seward,] whose names had been sent into the 
Senate by Greneral Taylor, must be proscribed? 
Do not Senators remember that Mr. Fillmore 
joined in that work of proscription? Is there 
nothing sectional in all this ? 

Senators can see nothing sectional in the con- 
stitution of the committees of this body. When 
that subject was referred to a few days since, the 
Senator firom Alabama [Mr. Clay] told us that in 
the House of Representatives, where the Repub- 
licans have the Speaker, there the South was 
proscribed on the committees. I have examined 
those committees, and I find that of the twelve 
imoortant committees, consisting of one hundred 
ana eight members, fifty of whom are southern 
men, or northern men who afliliate with them. I 
have looked at the eleven important committees 
of this body, and I find that the Republicans 
have nine out of sixty-five members. 1 did not 
expect anything very liberal in the formation of 
the committees. The Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. Pearce] brought in the list. That Sen- 
ator, in a published address to the country, 
referred to tne Republican party as a *• motley 
alliance, "as a "pernicious party;** and he spoke 
of its leaders rfs *• mad agitators,** men of •* in- 
flamed passions, **and " perverted judgment. ** He 
classed the Senator from New York and myself 
among the leaders. Entertaining this opinion 
of the party and of its leaders, it could not be ex- 
pected that he would be over generous. As the 
Senator's own State seems to have paid but little 
heed to his denunciations of the Republican party 
and its leaders, I am -sure we can be equally in- 
different to his censures. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. But- 
ler] boasted of the great contentment amon^ the 
slaves in hii| section of the Union. He told us 
that slaves who had run away were relurnine to 
their masters; and that this was the best kind of 
fugitive slave law. Perhaps the Senator is right; 
but the events transpiring all over the South 
hardly sustain the Senator's declarations. I com- 
mend to him, whenevei; he boasts on this floor 
of the contentment of the bondman, the words 
of Edmund Burke, ** He who makes a contented 
slave makes a degraded man." 

Look at the condition of affairs in your section 
of the Union to-day: in many places your people 
think they have found evidences of incipient 
rebellions. The supporters of Buchanan and 
Fillmore have rivaled each other in misrepresent- 
ing the sentiments, principles, and policy of the 
supporters of John C. Fremont. The leaders of the 
southern Democracy have everywhere denounced 
the Republican party as a party in favor of 
emancipation by the exercise of the powere of 
the Federal Government. The hungry ear of 
these bondmen drank in these false accusations 
and unjust reproaches. Your words will be to 
them a possession forever, exciting hopes that 
will never die. Go home — undeceive those whom 
you have deceived. Do us justice. Place us 
where we are, and where we intend to stand — 
opposed to slavery everywhere, in fiivor of its 
abolition everywhere outside of the slave States 
— opposed to the domination of the slave power, 
but conceding to the people of the slave States 
their constitutional rignts to settle the matter in 
their own time and in their own way. 

Senators desired tp know how we should vote 
on the admission of Kansas as a slaveholding 
State. I answer, for myself, if Kansas applies 
for admis^on as a slave state, I will reply in the 



words of Caleb Cushing, the law officer of this 
Government. In arguing the question of the»ad- 
mission of Arkansas, he said, speaking in regard 
to the power of Congress over the subject: 

<* The Constitution confers upon us tbe discretton to 
adroit new States at will. It limits, in certain respects, 
our power to act afBrraatively ; but itdoen not limit, in any 
respect, our dif^cretlon, on tbe negative side, of a refUfal to 
admit new States.'* 

Resting upon this authority of the distinguished 
legal adviser of the Administration, I will answer 
your question, whetber I will vote for the admis- 
sion of Kansas as a slave State, in his words: 

<< I do not persuade myself tbat liberty is nn evil, or that 
slavery is a blessing. When called upon to accord my oA- 
cial sanction to a form of government which not merely 
permits b\\l expressly perpetuates slavery, I should be fhlsa 
to all the opinions and principles of my life if I did not 
promptly return a peremptory and emphatic * No n ^* 

The Senator from Texas cpmmendt our devo- 
tion to the Union. We have ever supported 
the Union, and I tell you, sir, what we intend to 
do in regard to its support. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania the other day denounced the Bam- 
well Rhett school of politicians. I suppose he 
thought it safe to attack that little squau of fa- 
natics, as he calls them, in South Carolina; hut, 
sir, we the Republicans do not confine our ae- 
nunciations to that little faction. We denounce 
your Govemojr Wises, all your chosen leaders 
who have threatened to destroy the Union if the 
fortunes of the election went against them — 
the men who have your confidence — tbe men who 
go to Wheatland and have the ear of your incom- 
ing Executive. I give you notice to-ilay, gentle- 
men, what we intend to do. If the mcoming^' 
Administration sends into this body the nomina- 
tion of a single man who ever threatened the dis- 
solution of the Union, we intend to camp on this 
floor, and to resist his confirmation to tne bitter 
end. I ^ive you notice now that we shall resist 
the coming into power of all that class of men 
as enemies of the Constitution and the Union. 

We go further. We mean to hold the incom- 
ing Administration responsible, if it gives confi- 
dence or patronage to your ''Richmond Eooui- 
rera*'and" Examiners," your "Charleston Mer- 
curies'* and ** Standards,'' your *• New Orleans 
Deltas," and your ** South Side Democrats," or 
any Democratic journal in the United States which 
threatened the dissolution of the Union in the 
event of our success. We intend here in our 
places to defend tbat Union which makes us one 
people, against the men of your party who have 
threatened to subveH and destroy it. We intend 
tD go a little further. Your slave propagandist 
journals have denounced the independent labor- 
ing men of the North as ** greasy mechanics," 
"filthy operatives," " small -fisted farmers," 
"moon-struck theorists." We mean to hold 
you responsible, if you bestow your confidence 
and patronage upon journals which maintain that 
" the principle of slavery is itself right, and does* 
not depend on diflference of complexion." 

Senators have told us they want peace — they 
want repose. Well, sir, I want peace — I want 
repose. The State I represent wants peace — 
wants repose. Tens of millions of our property 
are scattered broadcast over the southern States. 
The business men, the merchants, the manufac- 
turers of my State want peace as much as you can 
want it. You can have it. But you cannot have 
it if you want to extend slavery over the free Ter- 
ritories. You cannot have it if you continue 
your efforts to brii}g Kansas here a slave State. 

If you want peace, abandon your policy of 
slavery extension. Cease all eiTorts to control 
the political destinies of the country through the 
expansion of slavery as an element of political 
power. Plant yourselves upon your reserved 
constitutional rights, and we will aid you in the 
vindication of those rights. Turn your attention 
from the forbidden fruits of Cuban, Central Amer- 
ican, or Mexican acquisitions, to your own dilap- 
idated fields, where the revegetating forests are 
springing up, and where, in (he language of Gov- 
ernor Wise, " you have the owners skinning the 
negroes, the negroes skinning the land, uniil all 
ffrow poor together." Erase from your statute- 
books those cruel laws which shock the sensi- 
bilities of mankind. Place there humane and 
beneficent legislation, which shall protect the rela- 
tions of husband and wife, parent and child— 
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which shall open darkened minds to the elevating 
influence of Christian culture. You will then 
have the generous sympathies, the sincere prayers 
of men who reverently look to Him whose hand 
^idcs the destinies of the world. You will have 
Oie best wishes of the friends of liberty all over 
the globe. Humanity and Christianity will sanc- 
tion and bless your efforts to hasten on that day, 
though it may be distant, when freedom shall oe 
the inalienable birthright of every man who treads 
the soil of the North American continent. 



ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 

SPEECH OP HON. GEORGE E. PUGH, 

OP OHIO, 

In the Senate, •input 28, 1856. 

« It is fortuoste that tber« is a Senate of the United 
State*— a body not yet moved from iu propriety not lost to 
a iust sense of its own dignity and its own liigb responsi- 
bilities, aad a body to which the country looks, with con- 
fidence, fbr wisu, moderate, patriotic, and healing coun- 
miM."^DaHUl WtbtUr^ March 7, 1830. 

The Senate having under consideration the motion of 
Mr. HuTFca, that tlie Senate adhere to its amendment to 
Hoose bill No. 153, making appropriations for the support 
of the Army for the year ending June 30, 1857, the House 
of Representatives having twice previously adhered to its 
disagreement to the said amendment — 

Mr. PUGH said: I am loth to engage in aiiy 
discussion of the bill introduced by the Senatbr 
from Kentucky [Mr. Crittekdex] this morning; 
but it is 80 intimately connected with the subject 
of the Army appropriation bill — in reference to 
which the House and the Senate have disagreed 
—that 1 cannot well avoid a brief statement of 
my objections. 

The Senator proposes to devolve the entire 
legislative authority of Kansas henceforth upon 
the Governor and three judges. I admit that such 
was the original frame of territorial government 
prescribed in the ordinance of July 13, 1787, for 
the region north and west of the Ohio river. The 
Senator says that it operated well; but, with due 
deference, I have another and distinct impression 
in this regard. It was odious to the people then; 
and it wiU be odious to the people, I tnink, when- 
ever, and as often, as it is again attempted. But 
even that ordinance, Mr. President, did not pre- 
scribe such a government for Territories situated 
as Kansas now is". It provided that, whenever 
there should be five thousand free male citizens, 
of full age, in the Northwestern Territory, those 
citizens should have the right of electing repre- 
sentatives to make laws for them. There are 
now twice that number of citizens, or more, in 
the Territory of Kansas; so that, as at present 
applied, the proposition of the Senator lacks the 
authority of this or, in fact, any other precedent. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. The gentleman is mis- 
taken, if he will allow me to say so. 

Mr. PUGH. I submit, with pleasure, to any 
correction. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. The Territory of Lou- 
isiana was governed in the same way. 
• Mr. PUGH. It may have been for a period of 
four or five months; but not, f think, any longer. 
Id October, 1803, soon after Louisiana had Men 
acquired, and before Congress had time to mature 
a plan for its government, an act was passed to 
enable the President to take possession of the 
territory, and either to preserve the peace or pro- 
ride for the administration of justice within it. 
I do not remember the exact language of that 
statute; but the powers intrusted to the Presi- 
dent were very large, and sufiicient, perhaps, to 
authorize the institution of almost any system of 
ffoyernment. Such powers, as the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Cass] well said, were confided to 
safe hands when Thomas Jefferson filled the pres- 
idential office. That act was repealed by the act 
of March 26, 1804, under whicn a regular terri- 
torial government was established. I repeat, 
therefore, no precedent (an be found in our legis- 
lation for depriving? a community of twenty -five 
or thirty thousand inhabitants, like Elansas, of 
the right of local representation.^ 

The next provision is one which has been the 
subject of much debate, and in connection with 
which the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Clay- 
ton] arraigned us yesterday at length. It is the [ 



eighteenth section of the bill introduced by the 
Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Toombs,] as amended 
by the addition of a clause proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Missouri, [Mr. Geter,] in these words: 

" No law shall bo ihade or have force or effect in said 
Territory, which shall require a test oath, or oath to sup- 
port any act of Congress or other legihlativc act, aa a qual- 
ification for any civil office or public trust, or for any em- 
ployment or profciwion. or to serve as a Juror or vote'at an 
elecuon ; or which shall impose any tax upon, or condition 
to, the exercise of the right of sudSragc by any qualified 
voter ; or which shall restrain or prohibit the free di8CUS5ion 
of any law or subject of legislation in the said Territory, 
or the free expression of opinion thereon by the people of 
said Territory." 

This declares, in the form of a bill of rights, as 
an amendment to the Kansas organical act, cer- 
tain general provisions which are alleged to have 
been violated by the statutes of the Territorial 
Legislature. The Senator from Delaware asserts 
that here is an olive-branch which the Senate 
should tender to the House, and which the House 
would accept as a compromise and settlement of 
ail differences in respect to the Army appropria- 
tion bill. 

Well, Mr. President, the Senate has twice en- 
acted that very provision, and sent it to the House 
of Representatives. Why has not the House 
accepted it? Why does not the House now ac- 
cept it? Both of those bills remain, undisturbed, 
upon the Speaker's table, not so much as hon- 
ored by the compliment of having been once 
read, if, as suggested , the provision was accom- 
panied by other provisions to which the House 
objected, how easy to strike them all out, and 
return us the bill in that shape. What guaran- 
tee has the Senate that the House ever will agree 
to this provision in any shape, singly or connect- 
ed with other provisions ? Are we not sure, in 
fact, that the Hpuse never will agree to it ? The 
Senator from Delaware had barely concluded his 
speech, on yesterday, when the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Seward] assured us, in the most 
authoritative manner, that no such proposition 
would be acceptable to his friends in the House, 
now or at any future time. Why, then, prolong 
these altercations ? For one, sir, whenever it is 
demonstrated that the bill introduced by the Sen- 
ator from California, [Mr. Weller,] to enact the 
eighteenth section of the pacification bill as a sep- 
arate measure, will be accepted by the House of 
Representatives in settlement of the Kansas Ques- 
tion, I am prepared to vote for that J>ill. I nave 
voted for it twice,and, if necessary, will vote for 
it again. But, sir, 1 will not continue, day after 
day, the vain employment of offering proposi- 
tions for compromise, for concord, for peace, 
only to have tnem rejected with sdbrn. 

The House of Representatives has equal legis- 
lative authority with us. The members of the 
House have assumed — or rather it has been 
assumed for them, in the course of this discus- 
sion — a peculiar guardianship over Kansas and 
all its affairs. Why, if certain objecUonable 
statutes alone prevented peace and order and 

food government in the Territory, did not t^e 
louse send us a bill to abrogate them five or six 
months ago ? But, sir, I ask the question fairly 
of all sides: can it be doubted, after the discus- 
sion of yesterday, that if the bill of the Senator 
from California were now adopted by the Senate 
it would be treated with the same contempt in 
the House of Representatives as the bill which 
we have twice passed ? Then,' assuredly, wc are 
not responsible for these obnoxious statutes of 
the Kansas Legislature. 

I 'concur with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Bbnjabun] upon the proposition which the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Afr. Trumbull] has just 
attacked. I deny that, in any legal, proper sense 
of the term, Congress can repeal the enactments 
of the Kansas Legislature. Congress may abro- 
gate them, doubtless, in virtue of its superior 
rower; but I need not dwell upon that question, 
stated my views at some length when the Sen-, 
ator from Misaouri first proposed his amendment. 
I saw no difficulty then — I nave seen none since 
— in declaring certain general provisions, in the 
nature of a bill of rights, as part of the organical 
law. That was done by the ordinance of July 
13, 1787, in so many wordif. We do not name 
any particular statute; we leave the judicial au- 
thontiee to decide which of the statutes of Kan- 
sas, and to what extent, contravene those funda- 
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mental provisions. It seems to me, sir, that we 
have been perfectly consistent in this; but the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Trumbull] cannot 
understand us— or so at least he affirms. Well, 
sir, I shall make no farther attempt to enlighten 
him. 

The bill of the Senator from Kentucky pro- 
poses, also, that we should, by act of Congress, 
determine certain prosecutions now pending in 
the courts of the United States for the Territory 
of Kansas; and, furthermore, direct certain pris- 
oners to be at once set free. Where did we 
obtain that power? The judicial authorities 
alone can acquit these men. The President, in 
the discharge of his executive duties, might 
authorize the district attorney to discontinue ihe 
indictments; but this would not prevent another 
grand jury from returning new indictments for 
the same offense. Whatever the wisdom of that 
course, or its propriety, we have no power to 
intervene. Our functions are legislative, and not, 
in this respect, either executive or judicial. For 
us, the Senate and the House, by mere statute, 
to determine a prosecution pending in any of the 
courts of the United States — it icf what we cannot 
do. 

The Senator from Kentucky remarked, in this 
connection, that there could be no such offense as 
treason against the Territory of Kansas. That 
may be; but those prisoners are not indicted for 
any such offense. They are indicted for treason 
against the United States. They may be guilty 
of it, or they may be innocent. My own opinion 
is, that although guilty of resistance, armed resist- 
ance, to the execution of the teriitorial laws, their 
ofifense does not amount to treason. I had occa- 
sion to examine the indictment, ^me weeks ago, 
whilst their petition was before the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and became satisfied that it was 
bad in form and bad in substance. Since that, 
(i( the telegraphic dispatches are worthy of cre- 
aence,) Mr. Chief Justice Lecompte has arrived 
at the same conclusion, for he has ordered some 
of the indictments to be quashed, and the trial of 
others to be postponed. 

But, Mr. President, by what authority could 
Congress now wrest this question from the judi- 
cial tribunals? Why not leave it entirely to 
them? Can we pretend there is any, even the 
lea^t, danger that men will be convicted wrpng- 
fully for what the Senator from Kentucky calflf 
" poDtical*' offenses ? Is it not perfectly notori- 
ous, sir, that in all the history of our Govern- 
ment, to this hour, there has never been a single 
execution for treason, and, I believe, not a single 
conviction ? Why, therefore, should we assume 
a power which does not belong to us, and upon 
the suggestion of consecfuenccs which all 'expe- 
rience has shown to be improbable ? 

The Senator from Delaware arraigned certain 
other Senators yesterday, because they did not 
agree to an amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Fessekden] to the first proviso 
inserted by the House of Representatives in the 
Army appropriation bill. He said that those 
Senators would stand before the country as re- 
sponsible for the words which the Senator from 
Maine proposed to have stricken out — which 
words it is now admitted, on all hAds, involved 
a plain violation of the Constitution of the United 
States. Sir, the propriety of each vote must be 
determined by its own circumstances. If the 
proposition had been to strike those words from 
a clause which the Senate was prepared to adopt, 
and any Senator had voted against it, he might 
thus have made himself responsible for the words 
in Question. But that proposition was made, you 
will recollect, pending a motion to strike out the 
entire clause. It was, in parliamentary phrase, 
an attempt to perfect the clause; to render it, in 
other words, entirely unobjectionable. If, there- 
fore, the clause would be iust as objectionable 
without those words as with them, it must needs 
have been a matter of indifiference which way 
Senators voted. For this reason, as I was net 
within the bar when my name was called, 1 did 
not ask the privilege of recording my vote. But 
I voted- with the &nator from Delaware, and all 
those whom he has assailed, to strike out the 
entire clause — as well the words to which the 
Senator from l^iaine objected as the rest of it. 
And I will say, furthermore, that the clause 
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would have been just as objectionable to me with- 
out those words as with them; for, if I compre- 
hend the proviso rightly, it was, in general and in 
detail, each of its propositions and all its propo- 
sitions ^gethcr, a direct and outrageous assault 
upon the Constitution of tjje United States. 

In the first place, (and 1 will briefly discuss that 
which has been so fully discussed by others,) as 
to the attempt of the House of Renresentaiives 
to coerce the Senate. Why, sir, the legislative 
power of this Government is vested equally in 
the Senate and in the House of Representatives. 
There can be no law in the United States, unless 
it commands our assent as well as the assent of 
tlie House of Representatives. That House has 
no monopoly of legislation — nothing, in this re- 
spect, which we have not. Whenever, therefore, 
the House assumes exclusive legislative power 
in the Government — whenever it assumes to re- 
quire that Senators shall forego their convictions 
of public duty upon topics of general legislation, 
or else submit to a loss of the customary appro- 
priation bills — then, sir, disguise it as you choose, 
the House usurps the authority of its coordinate 
branch, and its course is revolutionary as well 
as unconstitutional. What is the present case ? 
The Senate and tlte House do not differ in respect 
to the details of these appropriations. P^ot at 
all. It is not even proposed, in direct terms, to 
disband the Army of the United States. 1 ac- 
knowledge that either House of Congress may 
refuse an appropriation for the Army, and thus 
compel the President to disband it. The Con- 
stitution limits all (ippropriations for this pur- 
pose, to a period of two years; and the limita- 
tion is a wise one. If the House had refused to 
concur with us in maintaining the Army for an- 
other year, the|^*-al though I should believe that 
its members were derelict in their duty as legis- 
lators — the refusal would, nevertheless, be con- 
stitutional. I could slate a case, however, in 
which that would be an act of the nobleA patri- 
otism. 

But, sir, the House intimates no wish to dis- 
band the Army at present; it does not object to 
any detail of the appropriations asked. It requires 
that the President shall not use the Army for 
certain specified purposes. What are those pur- 
poses? Let us examine: 

" Proridedy however, and it U hereby declared. That no 
part of the military force of ihe United States, for the elip- 
port of which aptiroprialions are made by this act, shall be 
employed in aid of the enforcement of any enactment of 
the body claiming to be the Territorial Legislature of Kan- 
sas, until such enactment ^all have b^n affirmed and 
approved by Congress.** 

I am unable to see how the affirmation or 
approval of Congress could make that a valid 
Territorial Legislature which was merely invalid 
before; but 1 will not now debate that question. 
The proviso is to the effect that the Pre;sident 
shall not use the Army to enforce any of the laws 
of Kansas. 

Now, sir, one duty of the President, as defined 
in the Constitution, is to ** take care that the laws 
be faithfully executed." He is sworn to dis- 
charge that duty; and the Constitution declares, 
in article fourth, section fourth, that the United 
States shall protect each State against invasion, 
and upon application of the State Legislature or 
the State Executive (^when the Legislature can- 
not be convened) against domestic violence. The 
emergency in which this power can be invoked, 
therefore, is defined by the Constitution. It is 
upon the demand of the Governor when the 
Legislature cannot be convened; and, in further- 
ance of this duty. Congress is empowered ** to 
provide for calling forth the militia" to '* suppress 
insurrections," as well as to repel invasions. On 
the 28th of February, 1795, Congress enacted a 
law upon this subject: the first, second, and ninth 
sections of which provide that, in case of insur- 
rection in any State, the President should, upon 
demarid of the Governor or Legislature, call forth 
the militia of other States to execute the laws of 
the State thus threatened. Not, sir, the militia 
of that State, for the act was framed upon a pre- 
sumption that it had been called forth by the 
Legislature or Governor, and had proved insuf- 
ficient. The call of the President is for the 
militia of other States, and for the purpose of 
executinc: the laws of the State which has made 
the requisition. Those laws— whether wise laws 



or unwise ones — good, bad, or indifferent — thus 
become, pro hac vice, the laws of the United 
States; and the President has no choice, under 
the Constitution, but to execute them. 

On the 3d of March, 18U7, this act of Con- 
gress was so amended as to 'provide that upon 
the demand of the Legislature or Governor of 
any State, or Territonjy the President might em- 
ploy the armed forces of the United States instead 
of the militia of individual States. Such is the 
legislation of Congress upon tliissubject. (United 
States Statutes,. vol. 1, p. 424; vol. 2, p. 443.) 

Now, sir, what does the House proviso re- 
quire.^ The Governor of Kansas Territory has 
called upon the President to suppress an insur- 
rection. That demand was communicated to the 
Senate in January last. It was regular in forn» 
and sufficient in substance; it was made, there- 
fore, in strict accordance with the Constitution 
and the laws; and 1 say, for one, that the Presi- 
dent had no discretion in the case. If he had re- 
fused to act upon that demand, or to obey it, he 
would have violated his official oath, and sub- 
jected himself to impeachment. Both Houses of 
Congress together could not have absolved him 
from the performance of a duty thus enjoined. 
The act of March 3, 1807, places the Territory 
of Kansas upon the footing of a Slate, and re- 
quires the President to execute its laws against 
all insurgents and invaders. 

The Constitution, therefore, has imposed the 
duty, and has specified the conditions; it has de- 
clared when the President shall act, and what he 
shall do. Those conditions, in the case of Kan- 
sas, have all happened; and yet the House of 
Representatives attempts to say that the President 
shall not perform his duty under the Constitution; 
shall not suppress the insurrection which the 
Constitution requires him to suppress. 

It is alleged, however, that the laws which the 
Governor of Kansas has called upon the Pres- 
ident to execute under the Constitution of the 
United States, were adopted by a Legislature, 
the members of which — some or all of them — 
were unduly or improperly elected. But, sir, 
who gave us authority to determine such a ques- 
tion as that.' Who has constituted us the tribunal 
to hear and determine a contest for membership 
in the Kansas Legislature.' The territorial act 
constitutes each House of that Legislature an 
exclusive judge of the election and qualifications 
of its own members; and the Senate has no more 
right to reexamine a decision made by either of 
those Houses upon a contested case, than it has 
to inquire of the election of members of the House 
which now sits at the other end of the Capitol. 
Suppose, sir, fhat the message which has been 
sent hither to-day, announcing the conclusion of 
that House upon the Army appropriation bill, 
should be assailed by some Senator upon the 
pretext that ten or twelve of the gentlemen who 
voted against our amendment, and thus decided 
the question, had never been properly elected; 
and should urge the Senate to send out a com- 
mission to such and such congressional districts 
in the several States, in order that we might 
decide who were, and who were not, entitled to 
vote as Representatives, and whether the message 
delivered to us ought, or ought not, to be taken 
as an authoritative resolution of the House: it 
would not be a whit more absurd than to pretend 
that Congress can pass upon the election and 
qualification of members in the Territorial Legis- 
lature. 

Some have claimed, also, that an appeal might 
be taken to the judicial courts, to decide whether 
these enactments of the Territorial Legislature are 
or are not valid laws. I do not agree to the prop- 
osition; but it cannot, when admitted, justify the 
House proviso. If the enactments did not ema- 
nate from a proper authority — if usurpation was 
practiced upon the qualified electors, as some 
Senators allege — then, by jhis proposition, con- 
fessedly, the judicial power could grant redress. 
That power is not reposed in Congress. The 
Constitution has conferred itin so many terms 
upon a Supreme Court of the United States, and 
such inferior courts as may be established by 
law. 

It is said, however,\hat the House of Repre- 
sentatives has ascertained, as a matter of tact, 
that the Kansas Legislature was only a usurp- 



ation. The House had no power to ascertain any 
such fact; and all its proceedings in that Tcgard 
amount to usurpation of the highest degree. The 
House can and does exercise a judicial authority, 
under the Constitution, in respect to the election 
oC its own members; and 1 will not deny that, in 
the exercise of this authority, it can resort to 
any means proper, in its judgment, to asci'rtain 
whether or no the Delegate from Kansas had been 
rightfully chosen; but beyond that point the 
•House could not constitutionally proceed. Its 
members had no more riglit to apply the testi- 
mony obtained under a commission for that pur- 
pose to the general purposes of legislation, than 
theyhadtoactupon telegraphic dispatches printed 
in the newspapers, as testimony for or against 
themselves in a case at law. The testimony waa 
irrelevant to all the purposes of legislation; it was 
illegal; it was improperly obtained. When Sen- 
ators affirm that the House of Representatives 
was justified in assuming to decide, as a le«:isla' 
tive body, upon the validity or invalidity of the 
statutes of Kansas, merely because it had col- 
lected a number of depositions under the pretense 
of ascertaining the election of one of its own 
members, I answer that the House acted without 
authority when it entertained the question; and 
that it had no testimony upon the subject, one 
way or the other, whidi a court of justice, in 
similar circumstances, would not exclude as irrel- 
evant and incompetent. 

l- repeat, for the third or fourth time, the House 
had no authority to entertain such a question. 
It is a question which involves the rights of 
parties, and requires the exercise of a judicial 
discretion. Did the House afford the parties an 
opportunity to be heard.' Certainly not. What 
process was issued to bring them, or their wit- 
nesses, before it? Who examined, or cro.s8-exam- 
ined, the witnesses? In what form and under 
what sanctions did the House deliver judgment.' 
And how is that judgment to be rendered effectual ? 

But, sir, another difficulty presents itself. The 
Senate is a coordinate branch of the Federal Legis- 
lature; and if these depositions are to be used 
for any legislative purpose, the Senate should 
have been consulted in reference to obtaining 
them. How can it be expected, or even asked, 
that we should give the assent of our judgment, 
as legislators, to the report of two gentlemen 
whom we did not appoint, and over whose conduct 
we had no supervision. The depositions taken 
by the House commission never have been laid 
before us; and yet, sir, it is claimed that the 
Senate should act upon a mere presumption that 
the House, in theexercise of a jurisdiction peculiar 
to itself, to wit, the trial of a contested election, 
has ascertained certain facts of vital importance 
to both branches of Congress, in their legisla- 
tive capacity, but of which the House never 
has seen fit to give us any information. If the 
report of which we have heard so much in this 
debute be as conclusive as Senators allege, why 
was it not submitted to the Senate as well as to the 
House ? It has never been before us for exam- 
ination. No copies have been furnished us by 
the House. We must read it (if we can) in bor- 
rowed volumes. Our committees have not seen 
this famous report. The Senate was not con- 
sulted as to the choice of commissioners. The 
Senate was not allowed to prescribe the rules 
under which testimony should be received, nor, 
in fact, to exercise any control from the begin- 
ning to the end. 

1 might declare also, Mr. President, as my 
opinion, after such examination as I have been 
able to give this report, that its conclusions are 
not warranted by the evidence, and are, in fact, 
altogether incredible. But regarding it as in- 
applicable to any purpose of legislation in either 
House, I need not enter upon that branch of the 
discussion. 

I acknowledge, with all the Senators who have 
spoken before me, that both Houses of Congress, 
together, may enact a legislative provision, of 
general character, in an appropriation bill. I do 
not consider that as ordinarily advisable; it is 
irregular, and often full of evil consequences. 
Nevertheless, if both Houses agree that a partic- 
ular proposition shall become a law, it may be 
enacted as part of an appropriation bill. The 
objection to that cotirse is merely one of order 
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and form. I do not complain, therefore, because 
the House of Representatives has inserted a gen- 
era) legislative provision in this bill. I complain 
because, although tlie House a^^rees with us that 
the Army should be maintained— agrees with us 
as to the sums of money to be expended for that 
tHirpose — because, although the minds of the two 
branches of Congress accord entirely in reference 
to the whole subject of the appropriation itself — 
the House persists in the declaration, again and 
again, that unless we abandon our convictions of 
public duty upon another and scpdrate Question — 
unless, if you please, we consent to believe what 
its members believe — unless, in fine, the Senate 
will surrender its independence and coordinate 
authority as a branch of the Federal Legislature — 
this bill (as to all the details of which both the 
House and the Senate agree]) shall not become a 
law. If it be justifiable, sir, in regard to the 
Army appropriation bill, it was jusiinabic also in 
regard to every bill which received the sanction 
of both Houses at the last session. The House 
night a;3 well have attached a Kansas proviso to 
ail our private bills. It might have sent us a 
formal message, at the commencement of the ses- 
sion, to this effect: ** The House will not a^ree 
to the passage of any bill, however unobjection- 
able in itself, unless the Senate will promise to 
vote upon the Kansas question precisely as the 
House wishes.** And therefore, sir, I affirm that 
the action of the House in adhering to this proviso 
(after we have twice and thrice rejected it) as a nne 
ua tion to the passage of an Army appropriation 
lill, is revolutionary to the last degree. There 
Bcver has been a bolder assault upon the Consti- 
tution of the United Suites. It would, if success- 
ful, entirely overthrow and destroy the independ- 
ence of the Senate. It is an undertaking to wrest 
from nis, the embassadors of sovereign States, 
tlmi equal and coordinate authority, as a* House 
of Congress, with which the Constitution has 
clothed us. 

Mr. President, this Government is not one of 
mere numbers. No such Qovernment could have 
been formed in September, 1787, by the consent 
of any two States, and much less of thirteen. 
The States then in existence — some small and 
some large — associated upon terms of equality, 
as regards this branch of the Federal Legisla- 
ture; and never would have adopted tlie Constitu- 
tion at all if they had foreseen that a numerical 
majority in the House of Representatives could 
usurp the whole power of legislation — reduce the 
Senate to a name, and even command the Presi- 
dent to violate his constitutional obligation and 
oath. Already in this debate, it has oeen com- 
plained that the State of Delaware should have 
an equal representation in the Senate with the 
Stale of New York. Delaware had that equality 
before the Constitution was framed; and without 
an express acknowledgment of it in the Consti- 
tution, our noble Union never would have been 
established. You will recollect, sir, that although 
three fourths of the States can amend the Fed- 
eral Constitution, in some respects, without the 
assent of the otliers, there is one particular in 
which the Constitution is unalterable — a pro- 
vision which thirty of the States, even, cannot 
change. It is, sjr, that no State shall be deprived 
of its equal representation in the Senate with- 
out its own consent. Th^s question, therefore, 
touches the very foundation of our Federal Gov- 
ernment. How can it profit the States to retain 
.their equality of representation in the Senate, if 
the Senate is to be trampled under foot by the 
House ? To my constituenta, perhaps, the mis- 
chief would not be as serious as -it would be to 
others. With the aid of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, and three or four other States, 
Ohio coulurule the Union at pleasure. 

But this would be a fatal departure from the 
Constitution, that a minority of the States — rep- 
resented according to population in the other 
House — should be able to govern, absolutely, all 
the other States. If, thereK>rc,the Senate should 
now recede from its amendment — if it should 
tolerate, for an instant, the idea that the House 
of Representatives can dictate conditions upon 
which the Army shall be supported, or the civil 
list maintained— the Senate will cease to be a 
branch of the Federal Legislature for all practical 
purposes. It will be only a corporation without 



power, without real dignity, without even self- 
respect. Those cherished doctrines in reference 
to the rights of tlie States- and the sovereignty of 
the States, for which Jefferson achieved so many 
and such glorious battles, will be overturned for- 
ever, and we Senators must descend to a much 
more humble position than that of Peers in the 
British Parliament. They have titles, at least, 
for themselves and their children: we shall be 
like actors strutting our brief period upon this 
stage, for the diversion of those who crowd the 
galleries. 

In my judgment, consequently, the House now 
attempts the utter destruction of the Senate as a 
coordinate legislative branch. And yet, as I have 
shown, the Senate is a vital organ of the Federal 
Legislature and Government. When it is abol- 
ished, or rendered powerless, the Constitution is 
at an end; and this Republic will degenerate into 
a tumultuous despotism — ruled arbitrarily, from 
hour to hour, by One faction and then another — 
until, at last, it shall disappear in that vortex 
where all the free nations of antiquity have dis- 
appeared . The Safety of our Government resides 
in" an cqtial representation of the States in one 
House of Congress. Let us maintain that rep- 
resentation as a real power, or else abandon our 
offices and our country forever. 

The action of the Ilouse has been justified, in 
: this debate, upon the pretext that it has an cxclu- 
sive right, under the Constitution, to originate 
appropriation bills. It has no such right. It has 
the exclusive right to originate bills for rtnsing 
revenue; but our right to amend them, or even to 
reject them, is quite as absolute and unqualified 
as the right of the House to originate them. And 
certainly, sir, the right to originate a bill does 
not include the right to deprive us of our consti- 
tutional privilege to amend it. The laws of the 
United States must express the concurrent will 
of both Houses, and not merely the will of one 
House. But, sir, 1 have denied this claim of 
exclusive power in the House of Representatives 
to originate appropriation bills. My opinion was 
otherwise, 1 confess, at the commencement of 
this session; but the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Benjamin] was kind enough to refer me to 
a number of paragraphs in Elliot's Debates of the 
Constitutional Convention. I discovered, from 
those references, that the proposition had been 
made three times^ at lecLSt, to confer on the House 
of Representatives an exclusive power to originate 
appropriation bills, and that it was rejected each 
time by a decisive vote. The House therefore has 
no such right. It has a right to originate bills 
which impose taxes. Why? Becai^ei la members 
are apportioned among the States, acccording to 
the ratio of direct taxation; and thus do represent- 
ation and taxation run together. It was in virtue of 
the much-abused three-filths clauso in the Consti- 
tution that the House obtained the right to origin- 
ate bills for raising revenue. It was upon the 
idea that the ratio of representation in the House 
would be the ratio of taxation. The authors of 
our Federal Government supposed that it would 
be maintained in a great degree by the imposition 
of direct taxes. Such has not been the case, 
however, in fact. Our Federal revenue is derived 
chiefly from duties on imports; and the reason 
upon which the Constitution proceeded, when it 
conferred on the House of Representatives an ex- 
clusive right to originate bills for raising revenue, 
no longer exists. Nevertheless, for one, I do not 
wish to see the Constitution altered in that par- 
ticular. 

What else, Mr. President, does the House 
require of us? Not only that we shall usurp the 
right of each House of the Kansas Legislature 
to decide upon the election of its own members, 
and usurp, also, the power of the judicial courts 
to decide what are and what are not laws — we 
are asked to invade the high duty of the Pres- 
ident, guarantied by his public oath that he will 
execute the laws of the United States, and like- 
wise execute the laws of the several States and 
Territories, whenever the great emergency speci- 
fied in the Constitution shall have arisen. More 
tlian all this, sir, has been required. Here is the 
second clause of the House proviso: 



" Bat tbis proviso shall not be so construed aa to prevent 
Uie PraHdeot from employing an adequate militaiy force ; 
but it aball be hie duty to employ such fbrce, to prevent the 



invaaion of said Territory by armed bands of non-residenta, 
or any other body of non-residenui, acting or claiming to 
act as a po$$e eomitatut of any officer in said Territory ia 
the enforcement of any ancb enactment." 

The first section of the act of February 28, 
1795, commands the. President to call forth the 
militia of other States in order to execute the 
laws of a State which may be threatened with 
insurrection. That act, and its amendment of 
March 3, 1807, were passed in accordance with 
the clause of the Constitution which requires 
Congress to provide for calling forth the militia 
to repress insurrections and invasions; and yet 
the House insists that we shall forbid the Presi- 
dent, in all cases of insurrection or invasion in 
Kansas, no matter how flagrant or unjustifiable, 
from employing the militia of any State, or even 
unarmed citizens of a State, for the preservation 
of peace and the rei^tablishment of order. 

The proviso then adds: 

"And to protect persons and propertv therein, and upon 
the national highways leading to said Territory, from all 
unlawful searches and seizures." 

What is a nHUionul highway? The Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Trumbull] promised to inform 
us; but in all tlie statutes which ho read, from 
first to last, no such phrase occurs. 1 acknowl- 
edge that the term '* highway" has sometimes 
been applied figuratively to a navigable river. 
The ordinance of July 13^ 1787, declares that the 
navigable waters leading into the Mississippi and 
the St. Lawrence shall be ** common highways," 
and free of toll to the citizens of the United States. 
I understand what the phrase ** common high- 
way** means. That defines a highway over 
which any citizen has the right to pass and 
repass, and which no other citizen can obstruct, 
by a fence or otherwise, without beinf liable to 
an action or an indictment. But to call a road a 
" common highway** is not to attach any polit- 
ical jurisdiction or character to it. Does the « 
Senatap imagine that, because the ordinance of 
1787 declares the Mississiopi river a common 
highway for the citizens or all tlie States, Con- 
gress can exercise general legislative authority 
over it ? Certainly, sir, no such proposition can 
be maintained. Congress can exercise over that 
river,'a8 elsewhere throughout the United States, 
only those powers which are conferred by the 
Constitution. It can exercise authority so far 
as' the jurisdiction of admiralty is concerned. 
That has been decided. It can exercise authority 
so far as the regulation of commerce between the 
States, or with the Indian tribes, is concerned. 
That, also, has been decided. But to exercise 
authority as the immediate sovereign, with a ri^fart 
to decide what are legal and what illegal, seiz- 
ures, and to define the relations of persons or 
the condition of property, there is no such 
power in the Federal Government. None such 
IS conferred by the Constitution, nor recognized 
in any ordinance or law whatsoever. A ** na- 
tional^* highway, forsooth! Does thp Cumber- 
land road fall within that designation? It was** 
constructed by the authority of Congress, and 
at the public expense. It is more a national 
highway, in all conceivable senses, than the Mis^ 
souri river. "The national highways 1'* Such 
an utter misapplication of legiU terms and prin- 
ciples, coupled with so gross a perversion of the 
powers of the Federal Government, never found 
ita way into Congress -before. This paragraph 
is either nonsense, or else it authorizes the Pres- 
ident of the United States to seize any man whom 
he may find traveling upon the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad. That is as much a national high- 
way as the Missouri river. It is a road upon 
which any man has the right to travel who will 
pay his fare. Thp company is a common car- 
rier. Its officers cannot legally refuse to trans- 
port a passenger who tenders the usual fare, and 
conducu himself in an orderly manner. It is as 
much a national highway, therefore, as any road 
or river in the Union. Th#House of Represent- 
atives has authorized and, as far as it could, ro- 
auired the President to declare m|urtial law from 
le Atlantic to the Pacific coast. 
I come now to the last clause of this proviso: 

« And it shall lie his Amber duty to take efficient meaa- 
urea to compel the return of, and withhold all arms of the 
United States, distributed in or to said Territory, in imnu, 
ance of any law of the United States aotboriztng the dia- 
tribution of arms to the States and Territories." 
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Kot only, as the Senator from Louisiana said 

yesterday, does tlie Constitution declare that a 

Well regulated militia is necessary to the security 

of a free Slate; but amone; the powers which 

Congress has been required to exercise, by the 

Constitution, is this one: 

" To provide for organizing, arminey nni disciplining the 
militln, and for governing such part of Uiem as may be em- 
Moyed in Uie service of the United Btatesi, reserving to the 
Qtatej, respectively, the appointment of the officers, and 
the authority of training the militia according to the disci- 
pline pre8crU>ed by Congress.'' 

It is the duty of Confess, therefore, to arm 
the militia of the States and Territories; and Con- 
ercss has enacted a number of laws to that effect. 
Each year, almost, the officers of ordnance dis- 
tribute public arms to the States and Territories 
according to their respective population; and yet 
the House now requires that we shall omit the 
performance of this constitutional duty, and leave 
the inhabitants of Kansas without their proper 
means of defense against foreign and domestic 
ftnemies, according to the design of the Consti- 
tution. Ag^ain, therefore, I sav, that each of 
these provisions, taken by itself, violates some 
clause or other of the Constitution of the United 
States; and the action of the House, all circum- 
stances considered, is an attempt to overturn the 
authority of the Senate as a coordinate branch of 
the Federal Legislature. 

The Senator from New York tells us that this 
dictation is entirel]r proper, and according to the 
practice and principles of the British Govern- 
ment; the House of Commons has occasion- 
ally acted thus; and for it to refuse the supplies, 
whenever a majority so determine, is a common 
occurrence, one which excites no public appre- 
hension. A common occurrence! Why, sir, the 
English House of Commons has not stopped the 
supplies, I believe, for more than two nundred 

J rears. The last occasion, so far as I now recol- 
ect, was during the unfortunate reign of Charles 
I. It was an act of revolution then; it lea to'a 
civil war; it was intended to havo those conse- 
<;^uences. But when did the House of Commons 
add to one of its bills of supply a clause relating 
to independent subjects of legislation ? Only, as 
all the nistorians inform us, in evil and unsettled 
times. It is the law of Parliament, the estab- 
lished law, that the House of Commons cannot 
thus encroach upon the independence of the other 
House. The examples are very few in which it 
has been atteinpted, and, withal, very ancient. 
The practice of the Commons, even during the 
reign of Charles I., was only to witlihold the bills 
of supply until the Peers and the King had as- 
sentea to the bills for the redress of grievances. 
I venture to say that nothing would more astonish 
the English House of Commons, in our time, than 
a motion to tack such a proviso as Ihis to a bill 
for raising supplies. It has no precedent, any- 
where, to my knowledge; and, certainly, no war- 
rant in the language or the principles ot our Con- 
stitution. 

The practice of the British Commons, more- 
over, is founded upon peculiar reasons — reasons 
which do not apply at all in our system of Gov- 
ernment. Allow me to read a paragraph on this 
subject from Blackstone's Commentaries: 

<* It 18 the ancient, indisputable privilege and right of the 
House of Commons, that all grants of subsidies or parlia- 
mentary aids do begin in their House, and are first bestowed 
by them, although their grants are not eflectual, to all 
intents and puiposes, until they have the assent of the other 
two branches of the Legislature. The general reason given 
fbr this cxctosive privuege of the House of Commons is. 
that the supplies are raised upon the body of the people, and 
therefore it Is proper that they alone should have the right 
of taxing themselves. This reason would be unanswerable 
If the Commons taxed none but themselves, but it is notori- 
ous that a very large share of property is in the possession 
of the House of Lords ; that this property is cquaUy taxable 
and taxed as the property of the Commons ; and therefore 
the Commons, not being the $oU persons taxed, this cannot 
be the reason of their biaving the «o/e right of raising and 
modeling the supplies. The true reanon arising fVom the 
spirit of our Constitution seems to be this : the Lords being 
a permanent hereditary tmdy* created at pleasure by the 
King, are supposed more liable to be influenced by tlie 
Crown, and when once influenced to continue so, *ihon 
the Commons, who arc a temporary elective body, flreely 
Dominated by the people. It wouM, therefore, be extremely 
dangerous to give the Lords any power of framing new 
taxes for the subject ; it is sufficient that they have a power 
of rejecnng if they think the Commons too lavish in Uieir 
grants." 

Whether we adopt one of these reasons or the 
other, it is idle to pretend that the English House 



of Commons and our House of Representatives 
stand upon the same foundation. The constit- 
uents or the Representatives are, also, our con- 
stituents; and taxation, whether imposed by 
them or bv us, would be upon the same persons. 
Senators bold no hereditary office; nor are they 
dependent, in any degree, upon the Chief Exec- 
utive Magistrate. They are elected for a specified 
term, ana by persons over whom the President 
of the United States can exercise no influence. 
The idea, therefore, of comparing this House to 
the British House of Peers is altogether prepos- 
terous. One word, sir, in reference to the cita- 
tion from the Federalist. As the Senator from 
Louisiana said yesterday, that paragraph refers 
to a particular emergency, to wit: where the 
Senate should refuse its consent to a bill for the 
deceiinial apportion tnent of Representatives, and 
tliereby attempt to destroy the House altogether. 
Mr. Madison spoke of su(5h a case, and of none 
other. And, besides, he proposed the absolute 
refusal of supplies as a remedy of the last resort 
— a high and extraordinary interposition by one 
branch of the Government to preserve the Consti- 
tution from entire overthrow. It is not proposed 
as one of the usual methods of legislation, but as 
one which, whenever it shall be adopted, will 
shake this Governmenfto the very foundation. 

The Senator from New York gravely assures 
us that the Union was in no danger when Con- 
gress adjourned, at the late session, without 
having passed an Army appropriation bill. He 
had the testimony of divers little boys and girls 
to this effect, inasmuch as they disported them- 
selves that night, as usual, with music and the 
dance. Sir, it becomes only those who are as 
thoughtless as children to speak of the present 
occasion with such levity as the Senator has 
indulged. For us, Mr. President and Senators — 
for us, the guardians of the Union and of the 
rights of our several States, to contemplate, with- 
out alarm, the present condition of public affairs, 
it is certainly impossible. Never oefore, never, 
was there such cause for terrible apprehension. 

What, sir, is our condition? That flag which 
floats proudly above our heads — that flag which 
has been upliAed in triumph over the land and 
over the sea — that flag which our victorious army 
has carried through the gates of an enemy 's cap- 
ital — that flag which, on every field of ocean, 
wherever displaced, is the signal of protection to 
all American citizens — that flag on which is em- 
blazoned a star for each of the sovereignties we 
represent — that flag has been marred ana polluted 
in many localities by an erasure of those insignia 
which do honpr to fifteen constituents of the 
Union. Since our adjournment at the last ses- 
sion, also, the Territory of Kansas, which had 
been restored to peace by the President's inter- 
position — an interposition demanded, as you will 
recollect, by Colonet Lane and his associates, 
seems to have been invaded, upon its northern 
frontier, by hundreds, and perhaps by thousands 
of lawless men. It is now to be ravaged by fire 
and sword, without mercy, unless we can protect 
it by the armed forces of the United States. 

We have Indian hostilities in the Territories 
of Nebraska, Oregon, and Washington. We 
have unsettled relations with a number of the 
European Powers. Such, sir, are the circum- 
stances which now surround us; and yet the 
House insists that either the Army shall be dis- 
banded, or else we shall rob the President of 
his constitutional rights, and also submit to be 
.robbed of our own. It is thus the Senator from 
New York and his political associates, in this 
House and the other, would execute what the 
preamble of the Constitution declares to be two 
chief purposes of our Government, namely: to 
** insure domestic tranquillity,** and ** provide for 
the common defense. '* We are to pass over such 
great duties, forsooth, because the House of Rep- 
resentatives imagines that certain gentlemen were 
not fairly electea to membership in the Kansas 
Legislature ! 

Sisnators upon the other side tell us, by way 
of excuse, that the members of the House, or a 
majority of thonp, beUeve that the President has 
not performed his duty in reference to the affairs 
of Kansas; that he has acted corruptly, and in 
violation of his oflicial oath. If this be true, sir, 
the House is quite as culpable as the President. 



Why has it not preferred articles of impeach meat 
against himf Who authorized the House to 
pronounce judgment on the President in the shap* 
of an appropriation bill ? It is for the House to 
accuse the President, but not to condemn him. 
That duty appertains to us alone; and we caa 
exercise it only in a prescribed constitutional 
form. The House has no ri^ht, nor has the 
Senate, under the forms of legislation, to sit in 
judgment upon the President's behavior— to con* 
vict him without any trial, without any definita 
accusation, without an opportunity of defense, 
without any evidence. An attempt to legislate 
upon such premises is, in itself, a dear invasion 
of the Constitution. But they tell us that the 
Senate would not convict him. Why not? If 
the accusation be true, sir, the Senate will con- 
vict him. Prove me the accusation, as the Con- 
stitution requires, and, for one, I shall not fear or 
fail to give a righteous decision. The excuse is 
even more insulting than the act for which it has 
been^ pleaded. It assumes not only that the 
President is unfaithful and corrupt, but that two 
thirds of the Senators are unfaithful and corrupl 
also; not only that the President has violated hia 
oath, but that two thirds of the Senators witt 
violate their oaths also. 

Surely, sir, these ninety-odd gentlenren of the 
House entertain a comfortable opinion of them- 
selves! It is now asserted, as the pretext for 
their unexampled behavior, that all other public 
servants — the President, the judges, the Senators, 
are dishonest and unworthy of confidence. I do 
not recollect such another instance of self-com- 
placency except that one related in the eighteenth 
chapter of the Gk>spel according to St. lAike: 

" God, I thank thee that I am not as other men are, ez- 
tortionera, unjust, adulterers, or even as thia paUicao." 

I commend those modest gentlemen — a bare 
plurality of the House — who arrogate to them- 
selves all the virtue of the nation — 1 commend 
them to the prayer of the Pharisee, and also to 
the instructive discourse of our Savior upon it. 

Mr. President, the theory of our Constitution 
and Government is, that each public oificer will 
take care of his own duties, ana not enlarge his 
powers upon any presumption or pretext that 
others are less wortny than himself. 

The act of usurpation was bad enough; the 
pretext now assigned for it is worse. The Senate 
must be robbed of all coordinate legislative power; 
and we. Senators, are invoked to sanction this 
bold invasion of our rights, for the reason that 
we are too dishonest to he judges. We are asked, 
first, to degrade ourselves; and then, as an excuse 
for that, to stigmatize ourselves! 

Which way soever I turn, Mr. President, 
whether I look at the act or its apologies, I can 
arrive at no conclusion, except that the House ia 
now attempting a usurpation of all the powers 
of our GK>vernment. The Senate stands firmly 
behind the defenses of the Constitution. If we 
should surrender, sir, it would be an inglorioua 
crime; it would be a surrender of the public 
liberty entrusted to our care, as well as a sur- 
render of all our safeg[uards and all our honor. 
For one, at least, I will not — I cannot — recede 
from the position which we have assumed. 1 
am willing to remain here or to adjourn, as the 
Senate may decide; I have no choice in that re- 
gard, 
time to 
I answer 

volves, altogether, the great question whether the 
people of the United States are capable of seW- 
govemment. If capable, they will rebuke so- 
gross an attempt at usurpation in thunders, the 
reverberation of which will be heard.as long aa 
the walls of this proud Capitol endure; if incap- 
able — if they should sustain the House in ita 
present assumptions of power--our Federal Gov- 
ernment is a mockery and a delusion. The 
essential and preservative principle— that without 
which all else is naught — will have d^parte4} and 
we shall await only the genius of a (J»sar, or a 
Cromwell, or a Napoleon, to reduce us forever to 
despotism. 

" Ttiere is the moral of aH human tmUm ; 
Tis but the same rehearsal of the past. 
First Freedom, and then Glory : when that iUla, 
Wealth, vice, corrupUon^barbarism at lacu 
And History, with all her volumes vest, 
Hath bat OMi page." 
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I bfid kopcd, Mr. Pretideat, that no mich ques- 
tion would ariae in my life time; but if it must 
artae, air, let it come now ! I tell the Senator 
fipom New York and his alliei, that I am as ready 
Ibr it this year as I will ever be. If the people 
do not vindicate the Constitution from the b<Hd» 
wicked f concerted assaulta which have been Bwule 
upon it for years pastr-^aod which now ripen to 
their Intimate conclusions of disunion and civil 
war — there will be a speady end to the question 
and to ouraelves. 

Two provisions of the- Constttotjon have long 
sutoe been treated with entire derision — thai, for 
instance, whlUi prescribes (he basia of repre8ent<- 
ation in the other House, and that which stipur 
hues £or the redelivery of fugitives from service. 
What others must we now add? Those which 
define the duty of the President; which secure the 
independence of judickl officers^ which guaranty 
the Scatea and Territories, against insurrection; 
which authorize Congress to maintain an army^ 
and require it to provide equipment for the mi- 
litia; which declare the right of the people to bear 
arms; and fioally, (what are essential to all the 
rest,) those whica constituta the Senate an equal, 
coordinate, and independent Houso of the Fed- 
eral Legislature. There is hardly a material 
provision of the Constitution left. It is, ^ith 
all these assaults, this continual odium, and the 
deliberate usurpation now attempted, only a 
Constitution in name» 

The Senator from New York, 1 repeal, con- 
siders this a time for meoriment. He makes light 
of all the circumstances to which I have alluded. 
The Senator cannot be unmindful, certainly, that 
those who founded our Grovemment, ana from 
whom we. inherit our liberties, have left us an 
injunction against listlesBness,and in favor of con- 
stant vigilance. I intend him no pecsonal disre- 
spect; but I must say that it has ever been one of 
tbe arts of the traitor, who afterwards played the 
tyrant, to ridicule the apprehensions of the patri- 
otic, the just, and the sincere. 

As for myself, Mr. President, the voice of duty, 
the obligation of my oath, the clear (it may be 
erroneous, to be sure, but certainly earnest) con- 
viction (hat we now stand upon the brink of na- 
tional nf in — these all forbid me to compromise one 
hair's breadth — ay, sir, even the thousandth part 
of a hair*8 breadth. I must adhere to the posi- 
tion we have taken. I cannot do otherwise. God 
knows tbe honesty of my sentiments 'imd my 

rurposes. I trust in the wisdom of the people, 
can trust in nothing else. And if our people 
shotild be given over to delusion, as other people, 
in other times, have been, I appeal to the candor, 
of good men, and to the juagment of a better 
sge, 

THE PftBSlDfiNT'S MQBSSAGB. 

SPEECH OP HON. GEO. W. JONES, 

OF TENNESSEE, 

IlF THB House op RCPRESENTATIVES, 

Dtcemib'er 16, 1856, 
Ob the question of referring the President's MeMSge to the 
Committee of tbe Whole on tbe state of ttie Union, sad 
the ptinttnf of ten tboussiid copies thereof. 

Mr. JONES, of Tetmessee, said: 

Hie question in issue between the Democratic 
partT or the country and the aboUtionized wing 
sf the Know Nothing party, under the name of 
Blaek Republicans, in the late fn-esidential con- 
teat, was aa to the f ower of this Government, 
and its exercise over the Territories of the United 
StaUef. This has been the question between the 
Donham anti-slavery portion of the ConHniemoy 
and the Dl?mocratio party from the organization 
of this Government dpwn to the present time. 
And, sir, while this question has frequently been 
before Congress, it has never been here but it has < 
caused agitation and eiteitemciit throughout the 
country. 

There have been whatrare called compromises; 
the two most memorabfe of which were passed 
.in 1830 and 1850. But, Mr. Speaker, there has 
never been a compromise between the Democratic 
party and yourparty— the antinilavery men of 
the North. Whatever of compromise and con- 
cession has been had upon tnis question ha» 



been on the part of the Democratic pcuty, to get 
on to some ground upon which we, the constitu- 
tional party ^kuld agree to £id minister the Gov- 
ernment. The two parties in the late canvass 
were at direct issue upon this question. The 
Republican party laid it down as their funda- 
mental creed on this subject, that ** the Consti- 
tution confers upon Congress sovereign power 
over the Territories of the United States for their 
government; and that, in the exercise of this 
power, it is both the right and the duty of Con- 
gress to prohibit, in the Territories, those twin 
relics of barbarism, pol3rgamy and slavery." 
Where, sir, I would ask, is the sovereign power 
to be found in the Constitution of the united 
Statea? I deny its existence. It cannot be found 
in that clause which provides that^— 

« Confreas shall have power to dispose of and malM all 
needfnl rules and renilations respectinf the territory or 
other propertT belonging to tbe United States; and nothing 
iu this Constitution shall be bo construed as to prejudice 
any claims of the United States, or of any particular 
State.'* 

It is unnecessary to go into an argument to 
show that in this connection territory is but a 
synonymous term for land; that this clause con- 
fers on Congress the power to make all need Ail 
rules and regulations concerning the public land 
of the Government. I hold that under that clause 
Congress has the same power to dispose of and 
make all needful rules and regulations respecting 
the publio land within a Stale that it has within 
a Territory. And whether in a State or in a 
Territory, when tbe GK>vemment sells land and 
vests the title in the purchaser, Congress executes 
all the power it has undjBr that clause of the Con- 
stitution. It has no more power to make rules 
and regulations respecting that land. Where^ 
then, does Congress get the power to erect terri- 
torial governments? I, for one, believe that there 
is no express power delegated to Congress to 
form territorial governments; but the GK>vernment 
owning a Territory — a large extent of country — 
with no goverranent organized overit, and owning 
the public land as property, Congress prescribes 
tbe rules under which that country may be settled, 
and afterwards provides for the sale of the lands. 
Then, sir, in accordance, I think, with the great 
principles of our Government, preserved and 
carried out in all our constitujtions, this law of 
Congress, called the organic law of the Territory, 
derives its vitality from the implied assent of the 
freemen who settled the Territory. The people 
who settle the Territory, under the rules and 
regulations of Congress, are the source of its 
vitality. Suppose, when tbe organic law of the 
Tenitorj^is passed, no one ^oes there to settle 
because of the repugnance of its provisions! what 
then becomes or your power? 

I hold, Mr. Speaker, that in our Government, 
taken in all its ramifications of State and Federal 
relation, power is originally in the people; that 
the people of a State can do everythisg through 
tHeir Le^lature which is not prohibited by its 
constitution or the Constitution of the United 
States. I hold, further, that this (Government, 
formed by the people of sovereign States, can do 
nothing rightfully or legitimately except what is 
expresslv delegated, or necessary to execute a 
delected power. And that the people of the 
Ternto^, under the clearly expressed provisions 
of the iCansas-Nebrsska act, can do everytbtnc^ 
not violative of the Constitution of the United 
States nor of that act. I call on the Republican 
party — as they call themselves —* to point out 
where they find the sovereignpower wnich they 
claim for Congress over the Territories. What 
kind of doctrine is it? It is pure and unadulter- 
ated despotism . It is a power identical with that 
claimed b^rthe British Gt>veroment over these 
colonies prior to the declaration of independence. 
The Republican P&rtv hold that Congress has 
sovereign power for the government of the Ter- 

fitories. The British Government claimed sov- 
reign power to bind these colonies in aU things 
and respects whatsoever. That claim of Great 
Britain called our fathers to assert their rights in 
1776; and when the struggle was over, they framed 
this Gk>vernment,the bressioea of which we now 
enjoy 4 Such is the claim of the Republican party. 
I think the position of tbe Democratic party is 
et^ually clear and much more consistent with the 
gvsat principles of fresdom and republieaaismi 



than the despotic doctrines of the self-styled Re- 

fublican party. What is a republic? It is, as 
understand it, that government which embodiss 
the public sentiment, and executes the puUic will 
Yet the Republican party, under the tklse cry of 
liberty and freedom, claim the riglitfor Conf res» 
to govern the citizens of the Territories in all 
respects whatever, without their consent. 

But the power to govern the people residing in 
the Territories is vested somewhere. The powei 
to form and regulate the dosnestic institutions in 
a Territory is not suspended, nor in abeyance. 
To solve the question let us appeal to the donstip 
tution, where we will find that^ — 

<<The powei* not delegated to tbe United Stales by tbe 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to tbe States, arereeerred 
to tbe States respectively, or to tbe people.** 

This provision of the Constitution disposes of 
all the powers necesseu*j to be exercised under our 
forms of government, including that to form and 
regulate the domestic institutions of the territo- 
rial governments, slavery included. My friends 
of the South will agree with me, without an ex- 
ception, that the power is not in Congress, and 
cannot be legitimately exercised by the legislative 
branch of the General Government. All will agree 
that it is not in the States, nor any one of them. 
No State can rightfully exercisepower or author- 
ity beyond its defined limits. If not in the Gen- 
eral or State Government, it must either be in the 
people of the Territory or it is in abeyance. The 
clause of thie Constitution which I have read for- 
bids the latter conclusion, and consequently 1 con- 
clude that this power is in the people of the Ter- 
ritory, because it is nowhere delegated to ths 
United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to thepeople. 

But^i sir, I said that I believed the position of 
the Democratic party in the late contest, and at 
the present time, was equally clear with that of 
your c^n. And I will go, not to the Cincinnati 
platform, but to the Kansas-Nebraska act itself, to 
see what those principles are, and wherein those 
of us, who belong to the Democratic party, dis- 
agree. The nineteenth section of the act organ- 
izinff the Territory of Kansas, after having pre- 
scribed the boundaries of what is to be the Terri- 
tory of Kansas, provides as follows: 

" When admitted as a Sute or States, the said Terri- 
tory, or ai\y portion of tbe same, shall be received into the^ 
Union with or without slavery, as their oonsUtutioo may 
prescribe at the time of tbeir adaussion." 

Nbw, is there any doubt, is there any uncer- 
tainty, or any vagueness whatever, in that pro- 
vision of the Kansas bill ? It is clear and explicit; 
and I take it for granted, and so state upon this- 
floor, that there is not a member of the Demo- 
cratic party here, nor one here who has acted 
with that party in the late contest, who does 
not unequivocally subscribe to that provision in 
the Kansas act, and who does not stand ready, 
whether he be froitf^e North or the South , to vote 
for the admission of Kansas as a State into the 
Union, with her constitution as the people there, 
the bona Me residents and voters or that Terri- 
tory, shall make it, whether it tolerates or pro- 
hibits slavery. Then, if I am right in that posi* 
tion, there is no discordancy or jarring in the 
Democratic party, in reference to that great first 
principls of the Kansas act. 

How is it with you, Mr. Speaker, and your 
party, calling yourselves Republicans? Will 
you, or is there a man of your party in this Hall, 
who will vote to admit Kansas as a State into 
this Union if she comes here and asks admission 
with a constitution fairly made, reflecting and 
embpdying the will of the people of that Terri- 
tory, if it should tolerate and sanction the insti- 
tution of African slavery ? I take it there is not 
one. You would 'trample under foot every prin- 
ciple of republicanism and the Constitution itself, 
aiid reject her because her people had embodied 
their will and wishes into the constkutioB of tho 
State. 

You ace for arbitrarily and despotically govern- 
ing the people of the Territories, and rorming 
their domestic institutiona without their consent. 
To strengthen you in this position, you errone- 
ously chfuge the Democratic party as being the 
advocates of slavery extension. The Democracy 
of the country, as a party, neither advocate ths 
extension of the institution, nor its prohibition; 
but have pUntsd thanselvsattpoa thogreat prinei* 
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plea of non-intervention by Congnress, and of the 
riiclii rtf the poople to pjovern themselves, and that 
each sopnratf political community should determ- 
ine the question for itself. For one, slaveholder 
as I am, with all my sympathies and interests 
with that section where slavery exists, 1 do not 
dL^sire to see the institution established in any 
seciion or country against the wishes of the .peo- 
ple residmi^ therein. 

Well, sir, let us look at another provi^on of 
that Kansas act. In the twenty-fourth section it 
is provided that — 

" The lesislativc power of the Territory shall extend to 
all liaiuCiil -u!>j<M'i-! of lefri'slntion consi.sient with the ('on- 
hUtutiori ot'ihe (Jiiited States and the pruvittions Ql'this aet ; 
but no law stiull be pa:9<pd inten'enng with the primary 
di p>-nl ot iIjo r.oiI ; no tax shall be imposed upon the prop- 
cr(y of Ihir Tnilfd i<iaurs; nor nIijUI tl)e lands or other 
pra[K'rty nfnon re>idents be taxed higher than the lands or 
oihi-r property of rcHidents." 

Here you have a recognition of the legislative 
power of the people of that Territory. To what 
does itextond ? Toall rightful acts of legislation. 
Yuu recognize it when you say that Congress 
has the power to legislate upon it, and should 
proiiibii it. It is an act of legislation, we all 
admit, at some lime or other, by the people of 
that Territory; for the makingof a constitution 
itself is but another mode of enacting laws, and 
is therefore legislation. 

Tlien, under this clause of the Kansas bill, 
■what limitations are there upon the Legislature 
of the Territory of Kansas?— for you must bear 
in mind that what the Legislature dioes, it does by 
iJie authority of the people who elected them. 
What are the limitiitions? The Constitution 
of the United States and the provisions of the 
Kansas bill. 

Mr. n. MARSHALL. I wish to ascertain if 
I understand the gentleman's position. Am I to 
understand him as taking the ground that, under 
the twenty-fourth section just read, Con^rAs has 
tlie right ttr delegate to the people of a Territory 
the right lo exclude slavery? 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee, i am not here to 
answer questions. 

Mr. li. MARSHALL. But I wjaut to know 
if that is the gentleman's position. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I will say that I 
do not believe that Congress has any power to 
delegate. As I said before, the territorial laws, 
in my opinion, receive their vitality from the 
assetit, implied or expressed, of the people un3er 
them. 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. And not from Con- 
gress. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Here, then, is this 
provision of the bill in reference to the legislative 
power of that Territory. It is a copy, word for 
word, and letter for letter, from the Utah and New 
Mexico bills of 1850 — a part of the compromise 
measuH's of that year. AncT^that very clause 
superseded the necessity of touching the Mis- 
souri compromise, in my opinion, in the Kansas 
bill. The Constitution of tlie United Stales does 
not prohibit the people of the Territory of Kansas 
from introducing slavery; nor did tlie Kansas bill 
prohibit them. Then,if neither the Constitution, 
nor this act oi^nizing the Territory — and which 
woulli become vital when the people should give 
their assent to it by organizing a government 
under it — prohibited its introduction by the people 
of Kansas through territorial action, your Mis- 
souri compromise was not in the way, in my 
opinion, because the prohibition is not to be 
found either in the Constitution or in the Kansas 
act. 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. Will /the gentleman 
allow me to make one remark ? ^ 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. ' I hope the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky will not interrupt me. I 
paid nothing to him during the delivery of his 
speech, and I do not wish to be catechized on this 
occasion. 

iMr. H. MARSHALL. I did not propose to 
catechize the gentleman. The gentleman did me 
injustice, and I merely wished to make a remark 
to SMt the matter right. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. It was not my 
intention to do the gentleman injustice, and if I 
have I yield for correction. 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. I stated in my re- 
marks th« other day, and I now state, this propo- 



sition. I said that the Utah and New Mexico 
bills gave vitality to the Legislatujes of those 
Territories upon the express ratiiiJmon of Con- 
gress, but that the Kansas and Nebraska bill 
fails to do that in this particular. In the six- 
teenth section, I think it is, it interpolates, instead 
of the will of Congress to give the territorial 
legislation vitality, the doctrine of squatter sov- 
ereignty, which 1 denounce. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I ask the gentle- 
man whether he does not indorse the Utah and 
New Mexico bills ? 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. I do. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. J then ask the 
gentleman whether he denies the right and power, 
upon the part of the people of the Territories of 
Utah or New Mexico, to repeal any law of Mex- 
ico prohibiting slavery in those Territories ? 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. If the gentleman 
wishes me to answer, I say that I hold the doc- 
trine, that when that bill delegates to the people 
of this Territory the power and right to legis- 
late upon all rightful subjects of legislation under 
the Constitution, it reserves to Congress the 
right to supervise their legislation, and that the 
Legislature does not contain within itself the ele- 
ments of vitality. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I understood the 
gentleman to deny what he was pleased to call 
squatter sovereignty. 1 now ask him again if 
the people of one of these Territories were to 
repeal any law, either of this Government or of 
any foreign" Government which may be supposed 
to be in ibrce in that Territory, either prohibiting 
slavery or introducing it there, would he rise here 
in his place as a Representative upon this floor, and 
vote to overrule the action of the people upon this 
subject ? 

Mr. H. MARSHALL.- My proposition cer- 
tainly goes to that extent. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I say to the gentle- 
man, that if the people of Kansas, or any other 
Territory of the United States, organized as a 
political community now, should in their legisla- 
tive capacity estabUsh or prohibit slavery, I, for 
one, will not vole to repeal their act or declare void 
what the Legislature of the Territory, with the 
sanction of the people, have done in the exercise 
of their rights. Now, sir, I say that the ^hole 
Democratic party subscribe, as I understand it, to 
the principle of the Kansas and Nebraska bill, that 
the Legislature of a Territory — the legislative 
power of a Territory — shall extend tofdl rightful 
subjects of legislation, consistent with the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and the principles 
of that bill. We may differ as to what is consti- 
tutional power, but we do not propose that this 
Congress shall revise what the people there may 
do on the subject. There is another tribunal to 
which the Democratic party is willing that this 

Sueetion, when it arises, snail go for decision, 
lut there is another feature of the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill which 1 regard as merely declaratory 
of what were the intentions of those who passed 
the bill. I refer to that part of tlie thirty-second 
section which reads as follows: 

*< That the Constitution and laws of the United States, 
whieb are not locally inapplicable, sliaH have the same force 
and efleci witliin the tiaid Territory of Kansas as eUewhere 
in the United States, except the cightli section of the act 
preparatory to the admission of Mi.tfiotiri into the Union, 
approved March sixth, eighteen hundred and twenty, which, 
being incon«i«tent with the principle of non-intervention 
by Congress with slavery in the States and Territories', as 
recognized by the legislation of eighteen hundred and nt>y, 
Somnionly called the conipromide measures, is hereby de- 
clared inoperative and void ; it being the true intent and 
meaning of tl is aet^ot to legislate slavery into any Terri- 
tory or State, nor to exclude it llierefrom, but to leave the 
people thereof perfectly free to form and regulate their 
domestic institutions in their own way, subject only to the 
Constitution of the United States : Provided^ That nothing 
herein contained shall be construed to revive or put in force 
any law or regulation which may have existed prior to the 
act of sixth March, eighteen hundred and tw«'nty, either 
proiecUng, establishing, prohibiting, or abolishing slavery.'' 

Now, sir, I take it that the Democratic party 
agree upon that declaration of intention as to what 
was intended to be done by the Congress which 
passed the Kansas and Nebraska act, as cordially 
and as heartily as they do upon the two other 
points to which I have alluded. It declares that 
the compromise of 1820, the Missouri restriction, 
being inconsistent with the legislation of 1850, 
commonly called the compromise measures, is 
hereby declared null, inoperative, and Toid; it 



being the true intent and meaning of this act not 
to legislate slavery into the Territory, nor to 
exclude it therefrom, but to leave the people 
thereof perfectly free to form and regulate their 
domestic institutions in their own way, subject 
only to the Constitution of the United States. 

Then, sir, what do we do? By the Missouri 
compromise slavery was prohibited in that Ter- 
ritory. ' I believe that the Congress of the United 
States had no valid authority to impose that 
restriction. Do you, sir, believe they had ? We 
say that, so ihr as this Territory is concerned, we 
shall declare this restriction to be inoperative and 
void. The barrier is removed out en" the way of 
the people, so that they may, if they desire, in- 
troduce slavery there as a domestic institution. 
That is my construction of that provision, so far 
as the intention of Congress is concerned. 

I am one of those who entertain the opinion 
that the people of the Territories, if they are not 
prohibited by the Constitution of the United 
States, may establish or prohibit the institution 
of slavery. And it was With reference to that 
doctrine that our Know Nothing friends in the 
South, during the late canvass, were continually 
attempting to annoy the Democratic party with 
the cry of "squatter sovereignty.*' While you, 
Mr. Speaker, and your party in the North, were 
charging your Democratic adversaries with 
advocating the extension of slavery over the Ter- 
ritories, the cry in the South of those equally 
opposed to tlie Democracy was the cry of squat- 
ter sovereignty. These were the strongest argu- 
ments made against the right of the people to 
govern themselves, that I have ever heard. 
bquatter sovereignly is the nickname given to 
the right of the people to govern then^lves, by 
those who are opposed to their exercising it. 
Let us look at it. 

Under the Kansas bill and the Constitution of 
the United States, does not every man upon thia 
floor recognize in the Territory the right to pre- 
scribe the qualification of voters, and the quali- 
fication for office? Is there, then, a higher pre- 
rogative of sovereignty ? It is the power which 
draws the line of demarkation between the free- 
man, the coequal in sovereignty, and the subject 
vassal. Is there no alliance with sovereignty in 
the pQwer to prescribe penalties for crime — in 
taking away a man's lire, Jiis liberty, and his 
property ? Do we not also recognize the right in 
the Territories to pass laws respecting the rela- 
tions of husband and *wife, parent and child, 
guardian and ward, and laws relative to distribu- 
tion and descent? Do we not all recognize in the 
Territories the power, through their Legislative 
Assemblies, to levy taxes vrpon the people? Is 
there nothing of sovereignty in these powers? 
It seems that the power is only denied to the 
Territory on the question of slavery; yet its ex- 
ercise has not been prohibited either by the Con- 
stitution or the laws of Congress. 

But, sir, let us take another view of this clause 
of the Kansas act. If it be the correct and set- 
tled construction of the Constitution and that act, 
that the people in the Territory have no power to 
introduce or establish sla\»ery there during their 
territorial government, I ask, in the name of 
common sense, how it is to get there ? What 
has the South gained? The Missouri compro- 
mise of 1820 iorever prohibited the existence 
of slavery in the territory now comprehended 
within Kansas and Nebraska. True, the act of 
1854 for the organization of those Territories,* 
declares that act inoperative and void for certain 
reasons; at the same time 4eclaring, that it is 
the true intent and meaning of that act not to 
legislate slavery into any State or Territory, nor 
to exclude it therefrom ; but to leave the people 
thereof perfectly free to form and regulate their 
domestic institutions in their own way, subject 
only to the Constitution of the United States. 
To make still more certain the intention of Con- 
gress, and the effect of declaring the Missouri 
compromise or slavery prohibition of 1820 inop- 
erative and void, it is further ** Provided^ that 
nothing herein contained shall be construed to 
revive or put in force any law or regulation which 
may have existed prior to the act of 6tb March, 
1820, [the Missouri prohibition,] either protect- 
ing, establishing, prohibiting, or abolishing sla- 
very.*' 
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Congress in 1854 regarding the Missouri com- 
proniisv ns prohibiting ilie existence of slavery 
m Kiuit^as, declared llmtconftnroniiso inoperative 
and v(.id; but to exclude the conclusion, that 
slavery would thereby have a legal existence in 
Ihni T« rritory, it is declared in the act, as the 
xnu' intrnt mid meaning of those who passed it, 
not lo Irgislaie slavery into that Territory, nor 
to *.xo!ude it therefrom; and, as if to make 
BS.«uranrt'S doubly sure, the Badger proviso was 
incorporated into the act which forbids the re- 
vival, or putting in force, any law or regulation 
for I lie esiablishmcnt or protection of slavery 
thenin, well knowing the utter impossibility of 
the fjci'^tence of the institution in the absence of 
laws for itK protection. 

If, then, slavery was excluded from Kansas by 
the Missouri compromise, and Congress did not 
intend, and, in fact, did not so repeal that com- 
promise as to legislate slavery into the Territory! 
and in express terms refused to revive, or put in 
forcf, any law or regulation for its protection, 
how, 1 ask, is the institution to have a legal ex- 
istence in that Territory, except by the action of 
the people through their Legislature? Or what 
has the South and the slaveholder gained by the 
passage of the Kansas-Nebraska act? My con- 
siruciion of the act, and understanding of the in- 
tentions of those who framed and passed the 
Kansas-Nebraska act, was, neither to prohibit or 
establish, nor to legislate skivery into the Terri- 
tory, nor exclude it therefrom, out to remove all 
barriers and prohibitions out of the way of the 
people of the Territory, leaving them free to act 
as a majority should think best, and to establish 
or prohibit slavery, as they should determine. 
With this understanding of the powers of the 
people tliA, the Legislature of Kansas passed 
laws afits first session protecting slaveholders 
in the possession and enjoyment of their prop- 
erty in slaves; and in the absence of all laws, 
the passage of laws recognizing^ and protecting 
eiavery is the establishing the institution. And 
thus it is that slavery has a legal existence in 
Kansas by the action of the Legislature thereof. 
This our Know Nothing adversaries call squatter 
sovereignty, which some of them denounce as 
worse than the Black Republican doctrine of the 
sovereign power of Congress for the government 
of the Territory. I think it is the great principle 
of the right of the people to govern themselves, 
and under which slavery has been introduced 
into, and now exists in Kansas. 

Mr. Speaker, the issue is, 1 think, a plain one, 
and easily comprehended. There are but two 
sides to it: the po,wer and duty of Congress to 

fovern the Territories, as contended for by the 
Hack Republicans; anxl non-intervention by Con 
gress in the domestic concerns and institutions of 
the Territories, and the right of the people therein 
to form and regulate their domestic institutions in 
their own way, subject only to the Constitution 
of the United Stales, as maintained by the Dem- 
ocratic party. To deny the power of Congress 
over the subject, and also the right of the people 
in the Territory, as I understand some o.f the 
Know Nothing^ to do, is as eifectually to exclude 
southern men from the Territories with their 
property as the Black Republican prohibition in 
direct terms. 

These, sir, are my opinions. I ain aware that 
I differ with many of my Democratic friends as 
to this abstract question; but there is one thing 
OB which we all agree, and that is, that if the 
people of a Territory have this right under the 
Constitution, we cannot knd are not disposed to 
deprive them of it; and that, if they have not the 
right, then we cannot and are not disposed to 
give it to them. The Democratic party, as I 
understand, stood in the recent contest on the 
great principle of non-intervention embodied in 
the territorial bills of 1850 and 1854. We of 
the Democratic party agree on this principle. 
Whether Congress has power or not, it shall not 
exercise it. Whether the people have the power 
to govern themselves or not, Congress shall not 
attempt to control them. 

Mr. Speaker, I once voted for a proposition 
which does smack a little of this thing called 
squatter sovereignty. The Democratic party, 
particularly of my section, with the great Caro- 
union at- their head, I think, voted for it, too. 



The people of Oregon in 1845, some time before 
this Government gave them any territorial organ- 
ization, adopted what they called their organic 
or provisional government. 

The first article, section fourth, of that law is 
as follows: 

" Thcro shall be neitberslavery nor involuntary servitude 
in Raid Territory, oihorujse than for the punisiiinciii of 
crime whereoftlic party shall have been duly convicied." 

After the conclusion of the war with Mexico; 
and the large acquisition of territory from that 
country, the subject of providing territorial gov- 
ernments for that acquisition, and also for Ore- 
gon, was referred to a select committee in the 
Senate, composecl of *ight Senators, four from the 
North and four from the South, including Mr. 
Calhoun. That committee, with great if not en- 
tire unanimity, through its choirman, John M. 
Clayton, of Delaware, reported a bill for tlie organ- 
ization of territorial governments in Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, and New Mexico, commonly called ** the 
Clayton compromise.'* That bill contained this 
provision: 

" Sec. 12. That the existing laws now in force in the 
Territory of Orecon, under the authority of the provisional 
government established by the people thereof, shall continue 
to he valid and operative therein, 8o far as the same bo not 
incompatible witti the Constitution and the proviriions of 
this act, for three months after the first meeting of the 
Le^i::lature in paid Territory; subject, neverthele^fl, «o be 
altered, mwljiied, or repealed by the l^ogislative As-embly 
of the paid Territory of Oregon ; and the Constitution and 
laws of the United Stales are hereby extended over and 
declared to be in force in said Territory, so fara8thei»ame, 
or any provision thereof, may be applicable." • 

Here was a direct acknowledgment of the right 
of the people of Oregon to govern themselves — 
lo form and regulate their domestic institutions 
in their own way, subject, of course, to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The people of 
Oregon, in their oi^nic law, had prohibited 
slavery; and this Senate bill approves and con- 
tinues in force those organic laws, admitting the 
right of the Territorial Assembly of Oregon to 
alter, modify, or repeal the same. The bill 
passed the Senate; and upon the test vote, that 
of ordering the bill to be engrossed and read a 
third lime, the yeas were thirkf-threet the nays 
twenty-two. Those who voted for the bill were 
Atchison and Benton, of Missouri; Atherion,of 
New Hampshire; Berrien and Johnson, of Geor- 
gia; Borland and Sebastian, of Arkansas; Breese 
and Douglas, of Illinois; Bright and Hannegan, 
of Indiana; Butler and Calhoun, of South Car- 
olina; Clayton and Spruance, of Delaware; Davis 
and Foote, of Mississippi; Dickinson, of New 
York; Downs and Johnson, of Louisiana; [lous- 
ton and Rusk, of Texas; Hunter and Mason, 
of Virginia; Johnson, of Maryland; King and 
Lewis,of Alabama; Mangum, of North Carolina; 
Phelps, of Vermont; Sturgeon, of Pennsylvania; 
Turney, of Tennessee; Westcott and Yulee, of 
Florida. 

The bill having passed the Senate was defeated 
in the House by being laid upon the table. Every 
Representative from the South who was in his 
seat, Whio; and Democrat, voted against" the 
motion and for the bill, except eight Whigs. 
Its defeat was regretted by the entire southern 
Democracy, and by the almost united South. I 
was a friend and supporter of that bill. I voted 
against its rejection by the indirect means of lay- 
ing it on the table; and would cheerfully have 
voted for it, had a direct vote on its passage ever 
been reached. The bill contained no ordinance 
of 1787, no Missouri compromise, or Wilmot 
proviso, or slavery prohibition, other than such 
as the people of Oregon had adopted for them- 
selves. It was a recognition and indorsement of 
the great American principle of the right and 
capacity of the people to govern themselves. 
That is the ground upon which I place my vote 
upon the Oregon territorial bill of 1848, subse- 
quently passed at the same session of Congress, 
and approved by President Polk. 1 voted for it, 
because I believe thai it was the will of the people 
of that Territory that the institution should not 
go there. I merely refer to this as one instance in 
which a very large portion of the Congress of 
llie United States did favor this priif^iple. 

But, sir, I klfow that the Democratic party do 
not agree entirely upon this question. And what 
of that. ^ As I have already said, it is not a ques- 
tion of legislation. We agree upon all the ques- 
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tions in the Kansas bill as to the legislative power. 
Then, sir, tltere is no difficulty or dilTerence of 
opinion, as I understand it, in the Democratic 
party, so far as to what Congress ought to do or 
should do. Suppose that I am wrong in think- 
ing that the people of a Territory have a riglit to 
legislate upon this, as upon other domestic insti- 
tutions; and suppose they do it — where is the 
renirdy if they have done wrong.' Is it in the 
Halls of legislation, according to the Democratic 
party, whether they believe the one side or the 
other of this question } No^ sir. As I under- 
stand it, the Deydocratic party are will ing to refer 
the question to the courts of the country; and 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill provides fftr the trial 
of all these cases, and their adjudication and de- 
termination by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Section twenty-seven, after providing for the 
establishment ot a supreme court, district courts, 
probate courts, axid justices of the peace, enacts 
that— 

" Writs of error, bills of exception, and appeals, shall be 
allowed in all cases from the final decisiont* of ^aid district 
courts lo the supreme court, under such regulation-^ a.H may 
be prescribed by law ; but in no case removed to the supreme 
court !>hall trial by jury be allowed In said court. »* * * 
'* Writs of error, and appeals from the final decUions of 
said supreme court, Khali be allowed, and may be taken to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, in the same man- 
ner, and under the same reflations, rh fmm tlie circuit 
courts of the United States, when llie value ol the pro|)erty 
in conirovergy, or the amount in controversy — to bv ascer- 
tained by the oaUi or aifirmaUon of either party, or other 
competent witne.sses— shall exceed ,^1,000; except only, 
that in all cases involving title to slaves, the said writs of 
error, or appeals, shall be allowed anti dccidiNcI by said 
supreme court, wiUiout regard to Uie value of itie ^Hitler, 
properly, or title in controversy ; and except, also, that a 
writ of error, or appeal, shall also be allowed to the Supreme 
Court of the United Stales from Uic deci&ion of the said 
supreme court created by this act, or of any jud^e thereof, 
or of the district courts created by this aet, or ol any judge 
thereof, upon any \\ rit of habeas corpiu, uivolviog the ques- 
tion of personal freedom.'* 

Suppose the people of Kansas should prohibit 
slavery while they are in a territorial condition, 
and some one dissatisfied with that action should 
take the question up to the Supreme Court of 
tlie United States, through the territorial courts, 
and that coil rt should decide that the people in 
the Territories were not prohibited by the Con- 
stitution, but have a valid (and constitutional 
power to prohibit slavery in the Territory: is 
there a Democrat here wno would be for agita- 
ting and overthrowing that decision of the judicial 
power of the country.' On the other hand, if 
the people believe they have a right to introduce 
the institution into tlie Territory, and should pas« 
laws for that purpose, and some gentleman dis- 
satisfied with that, and thinking the people had 
exceeded their power, should take the case to the 
judicial tribunals of the country for adjudication 
and determination, and the Supreme Court should 
decide that the people of a Territory have a right 
to establish the institution of slavery there, then 
the Democratic party, as a party, throughout the 
country, will acauiesce in that decision, in the 
same manner as they would if the Supreme Court 
should determine that there was no such power. 
Then, I say, there is no such difference of opin- 
ion in the Democratic party as should cause any 
objection to them. We have rested the question 
as to the time when the people may determine this 
question for themselves with them and with the 
courts of the country. 

But I understand that even those who cry 
"squatter sovereignty" throughout the South, 
and who most signally failed in the last canvasn 
under that cry, admit that the people of a Terri- 
tory have a right, when they come to form a 
State constitution, to -determine whether they will 
have slavery or not. Am I correct in that posi- 
tion and understanding of what they hold to be 
the correct doctrine upon this subject.' If so, 
there may be not more than twelve hours' differ- 
ence of time between them and myself. 1 say 
the people can do it to-day in their own way; and 
they say that tlie same men can do it to-morrow 
by framing a State constitution. Then there is 
between us but one night's difi*erence in time, 
and perhaps but one hour. It is the manner of 
doing it, and not the thing done, which seems to 
be in controversy, even in the Democratic party. 
Now, it seems to me, that this should be no cause 
of dissatisfaction with the Democratic juurty, nor 
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should it be anj objection to the Democratic 
party. Our posiilona are clear, and I think well 
understood — as much so, at least, as those of the 
party to which jrou, Mr. Speaker, belong. 

Non-intervention on the part of Congress is 
the ouly ground, in my opinion, upon which the 
country can remain in union, and have peace and 
harmony through all its borders, and be free from 
agitation and excitement upon this question. It 
is the ground that Congress shall not interfere 
with the domestic institutions of a State or of a 
Territory* but that the people of both States and 
Territones shall be left free to fbfm and to reg- 
ulate their domestic institutions in their own Way, 
subject only to the Constitution of the United 
Slates. 

I belleye, sir, that there are but three questions 
in regard to which the subject of slavery should 
be introduced or mentioned in this Hall, or in the 
other wing of the Capitol. One is the prohibi- 
tion of the African slave trade from 1808 on. 
That trade was prohibited, and by the laws of 
)he country it is piracy for an American citizen 
to be engaged in it. By those laws I am willing 
to abide; and I think that the question should 
never have been introduced into this Hall by any 
man, North or South, who was willing to abide 
by the present legislation. Another is that in 
reference to the return of fugitives from labor 
escaping from the States where they are held 
into another State. The last is that in reference 
to the apportionment of representation. By which 
you are Dound to regard five slaves as three per- 
sons. 

I understand, strange as it may appear, that 
there are men in the North, professing to be 
learned and intelligent, and claiming to be states- 
men, who say to their people that the slaveholder 
io the South has three votes for every five slaves 
he possesses. That argues an ignorance upon 
the part of those who assert it which I did not 
believe existed in any portion of the country. 
Why, sir, in a southern State, a man who owns 
a hundred slaves goes to the polls and deposits 
one vote, and but T>ne; and the man who never 
owned one, the man who never owned one foot of 
land, the man who never owned a dollar, if you 
please, in his life, if he be a free white male citi- 
zen of the United States, over twenty-one years 
of age, and has been for six months a resident, 
in the State in which I live he can vote, and his 
vote counts just as much as that of the man who 
owns a hundred slaves. Yes, sir, one of your 
constituents, Mr. Speaker— one bom in your dis- 
trict, or a naturalized citizen, if he comes to my 
country, and resides there for six months, is as 
competent a voter as the man who has lived there 
and owned property there all his life. Why, sir, 
I have no doubt that you make capital out of such 
a statement, when you know, and all the men 
who make the statement know, that in making 
up the ratio of representation every free neffro at 
the North counts for a person, and that, if tul the 
negrues were free in ray country, instead of count- 
in three for five as they do now, every one would 
be counted. In that event, we should then have 
our political power augmented, instead of dimin- 
ished. 

But, sir, this is a question upon which we have 
repeated , and for years, excite mentand agitation — 
agitation which, upon more occasions than one, 
has shaken the very foundations of. the Confed- 
eracy, and well nigh destroyed the^ Constitution 
itself. And although I am no alarmist or ultraist, 
yet I will say here, as I have said* elsewhere, that 
whenever the Black Republican party of the 
North, the Abolition party of the country ^organ- 
ized as it is, upon deep and deadly hatrea to the 
people and institutions of fifteen States, one en- 
tire section of the Union, shall triunlph in this 
country by a geographical sectional vote, and 
shalLhave control of the Government, and shall 
consummate and carry into the practical admin- 
istration of the country their unequal, unjust, 
and hostile measures towards the South, the peo- 

Sle of that section will be called upon and must 
etermine between submission to oppression and 
tyranny in the Union, or assert their supremacy, 
and vindicate and maintain the coequal rights 
and independence which their fathers achieved 
for them, outside of the Union. What their 
determination shsJl be doeirtiot admit of a doubt. 



There is, in my opinioii, no such thing as con- 
stitutional secession from this Union; but, at the 
same Ume, there is as much vijptue in resisting 
oppression from this Qovernment as .there was 
in resisting it iVom the British Qovernment; and, 
without any threat or bravado, I say, that when- 
ever that time comes, we in that portion of the 
Union which is in a minority shall be prepared 
to assert our rights, and vindicate them at all 
hazards, and to tne last extremity. 



R <jpUsi •f tfM CouiBslasloiMr at tlM Oe newJ 

Qeiteiul LANt) Office, A*o9. 29, 185<r. 

Sir: The following report exhibits the opera- 
tions of this branch of tne public service for the 



fisoal year Ending SiDth June, 1856, and also fbr 
the quarter ending 30th September, 1856: 

During the year ending the 30th September, 
1856, the new lands surveyed for market, exclu- 
sive of school sections, ana the approved plats of 
which have been returned to this office, erhbracd 
an area of 16,873,699 acres. The portion of thiA' 
surveyed surfhce which lies on the Pacific covert^ 
9,991,884 acres; adding the area first above men- 
tioned to the quantity of surveyed new lands iti 
the year 1855, we have the quantity of 41,118,443 
acres, of which 17,573,654 acres are situated in 
the State of California, and in the Territories of 
Oregon, Washington, Kansas, Nebraska, ahd 

The particulars are presented in the foUoirin§i 
tabular exhibit: 



Exhibit qf the qwmiUies (tf PMie Land, ettihaivt cfthe sixteenth <fr school seHUms, ttdverHiedfbT saU iti 
the year 18^, the qtutntities prejHtred ft/r nuttlcet and not yet advertised, and tiu probable qudnHtUi^ 
which will be prepared in 1857. 



Btatss sad T«niioriMb 



Ohio 

Indiana 

Mictiigan 

Illinois...; 

Wisconsin. ....... .\ . . 

Iowa 

Minnesota Territory.. . 

Missouri 

Arlcansas...... 

Louisiana. 

Mississippi 

Alabama. 

Florida a, 

California.. ... . ....... 

Oregon Territory 

Washington Territory. 

Kansas Territory 

Nebraska Territory. . . . 

Utah Territory 

New Meiico Teniiory. 

Aggregate 



aoaatitiea. the plats of nir- 
vey of which have been re- 
turned to the General Land 
Office. 



«8crM« 



RaHr'd lands. 
Railr'd lands. 




•acrct. 



609,701 

li!7D,760 
3,157,139 
5,1XL819 
408,051 
733,378 
9,348,115 

00,530 

2,913,581 

5,680,731 

1,333,314 

368,805 



94,344,744 





•Bcret* 



1,609,519 
1,937,015 
9,711,650 

907,017 



416,614 
6,513,006 
836/)36 
334,348 
1,864,141 
336,304 
9U8,049 



16,873,699 



Jier€9* 



600,701 

9,880,979 
5,094,154 
7,844,469 
406,051 
733,978 
9,555,133 

90,53d 

3,399,195 

19,393,737 

9,168^250 

oosTm 

1,864,141 
336,304 
906,049 



41,118,443 




Jicrti, 



668,166 

1,1^,000 

577/N)0 



l,88M4(r 
3^70,000 



1,153,1 

9,800,000 

9i21],840 

1,031,609 

1,390,800 



19,090,946 



It will be seen by this statement that the quan- 
tity of new lands, now liable to be disposed of, is 
greater than at any previous period in the history 
of the land system. In regard to the new lands 
in and near the valley of the Mississippi, the 
progress of actual settlement has been so rapid 
under the preemption system, and the propriety 
of dealing with this class of our citizens in the 
most liberal spirit so obvious, that it has not been 
deemed advisable to precipitate public sale of 
these lands; and this fact accounts for the pres- 
ent great accumulation over former years, and for 
the small quantity introduced<into market by pub- 
lic sale during the year 1856. Except so far as 
Congress may make grants to the lana States and 
Territories in aid of educational and internal im- 
provement purposes, it is believed to be the true 
policy of the Gk)vernment to secure the public lands 
to actual settlers thereon , and withhold them , as far 
as practicable, from speculators. This may be 
accomplished under the present system , by a slight 
modification of the preemption laws. In the case 
of lands not subject to private entry, not having 
been offered at public sale, the existing laws pre- 
scribe no limited period within which the pre- 
emptor shall complete his entry by the requisite 

Kroof and payment, except that it shall be done 
efore the time fixed for the public sale of the 
land. 

To compel a consummation of the entry, it is 
necessary to proclaim the land for public sale. 
Were a time fixed by law, within which the proof 
of settlement ^d improvement should be pre- 
sented and payment made, it would obviate the 
necessity or public sales, and leave the entire 
public domain to the settlers under the preemp- 
tion laws. An amendment of the act of lo4I with 
thiiK vfew is recommended. 



During the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1856. there wars , 
BOldfbrcash 9,997,878.98 tuOeg. 

Located by warrants, under military 
bounty-land laws, mainly under tlw 
act of 3d March, 1855 8,389,480.00 « 



Making a total of 17,610,368^6' 

In addiUon, there have been reported 

under swamp giants.. 6,036,874.30' 
Estimated quanuty cov- 
ered by railroad grants, 

by acts of Mav, June. 

and August, 1856, and 

ascertained quantity of 

other internal loiprove- 

meats...... '..... .....15,680,875.00 



u 



91,717,749.9^ " 



Making an anietaie of. • 

For the quarter endfiig Beptember 30, 
1856, there were sold for cash, part 

estimated 834,306.91 

Located with military 
bounQT-laad warrants. . . . 954,060.00 



39,986,106.3^ 



u 



Being for said quarter l,7B8^68ill 



cc 



Makinr a grand a ggre s ats for the five 
quarters ending 30cb September, . , 

1856, of. 41,116,396^ <* 



6v comparing the foregoing vHth tho last an- 
nual report, it will be found that, whilst there ha^ 
been a falling ofiT in the present year in the cash 
sales, when compared with the previous one« 
there has been a compensating increase in th6 
quantity disposed of by bounty land warranty Ui' 
saXistkction of militalrjr services. 

In the'aiii^^gttie dti^oljil of the pubKc ddmkin. 
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it will appear that there has been a large increase 
of milliODs of acres over the quantity of the five 
quarters endine with the third calendar quavter 
of 1855, causea by the recent extensive railroad 
l^rants. The diminution in the sales and loca- 
tions for the quarter ending 30th September, 1856, 
is attributable to the withdrawal of laige bodies 
of public lands along the lines of the rcSidsio the 
aeven land States to which the grants were made 
by the act^ of Congress above mentioned. 



For the fiieal vear eading 90tli June, 1856, tbe receipts from 
tbe sales or tbe public laods amount to. . . .^,821,414 53 

The receipts for the quarter ending dOth Sep- 
tember, part estimated, are 796,639 64 

ValUDgatataloC #0,548,054 17 



The diminution in the cash receipts is caused 
also by the sale of large quantities of lands at the 
reduced prices fixed by the graduation act of the 
4th August, 1^4, varying from twelve and a 

SaUs and other disponUi ^the Public L^ndi. 



half cents per acre to the regular minimum of 
i^l 25, and the fact that new lands to no consid- 
erable extent have been exposed to public sale 
during this period. 

The following table exhibits at one view tha 
quantity of public land sold at the regular and 
graduated prices, located for military bounties, 
and selected under swamp grants, for the fiscal 
year ending 30th June, 1856, and for the quarter 
ending 30th Sepembcr, 1856: 



Doftnff tlM fiscal y^ar 
endinf Jnneap, 1856.. 

Duriof tbe tWrd quar- 
ter, ending Septem- 
hw 90, 1856 



Total. 




9,d30,584J{0 



335ylOSt55 



5,565,967.09 



#7,998,318 31 



487,814 69 



t7,715,5a9 99 




3,997,994.48 



4,496,190.14 



u 



I 



#1,593,096 99 



930^195 OS 



#1,839,591 M 




8,38^480.00 



954>)60UM) 



9,336,540:00 




6,036,874.39 



None. 



6,036,874.30 




* 15,680,875X)0 



None. 



15,680,1975.00 



I en *. 

cl-i 



#8,891,414 53 



796,639 64 



#9At8|0M 17 




30,398406.37 



1,788,988^81 



41,116,396.58 



* Part estimated. 



I 
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lUJMaioing Table ex^hUs Ou eowdUum tfthe Bounty Land btuinuf under lAe octi qf 1847, 1850, 1859, 

1855, ofi Septtmbtr 30, 1856. 




ACT or 1847. 




qnde of wu<|iit* 


Number 
iMued. 


Aereeeaibrmeed 
thereby. 


Number 
located. 


Aeret embraced 
thereby. 


Nomber 
ontBtanding. 


Acres embraced 
thereby. 




1 AO^ftcra ...T.f.-r-- 


79,979 
7^ 


19,795,590 
300,190 


73,531 
5,943 


11,763,360 
837,790 


6,451 
1,560 


1,039,160 
62,400 




4D-acrfl ...*.tt*.^i 




Total 




87,475 


13,095,640 


79,464 


19,001/»0 


8,011 


1,094,560 








ACT OF 1850. 




iaO>Aem...... ....•«.... 


87,363 

57,640 

108,8SQ 


4,378,080 
4^11,990 
4,154,080 


95,543 
49,909 
86,589 


4^086,880 
3,999,730 
3,460,880 


1,890 

7,740 

17,330 


99l,900 
619,900 
693,900 




fiO«acn •••••• •••••• •••• 




40-acre •■.• 




Toigl ,,, ,,,,,, 




188^ 


13,144,080 


161,974 


11,540,480 


96,890 


1,603,600 








ACT OF 1859. 




160-acre..... 


9,063 


195,900 
369,480 


897 
1,381 
7,979 


143,990 
990,880 


1,790 


51,680 
89,990 
71,600 




80-acre 




40-acre...... .......... 




Total A '.•. 




11,977 


693,980 


9,490 


540,080 


8,487 


153,900 








ACT OF 1855. 




160-acre ....• 


43,764 
86,145 

317 
306 

5 


7,009,940 

10,337,400 

. 3,384,960 

19 090 

14,640 

To 


15,083 

40,161 

18,^1 

98 

199 

9 


9,413,980 

4,819,390 

1,447,880 

6,880 

51,160 

80 


97,681 

45,984 

84,991 

819 

937 

3 


4,588,960 

5,518,080 

1,937,680 

13,140 

9,480 

30 




190-acre 




80-acre ...... ........■■ 




60-aere..... 




4P-acre...... .......••• 




lA.aera .••.•••.. 




TottX 




' 179,909 


90,758^10 


73/i64 


6,000,940 


99,345 


19,067,370 








BUMMART. 




Act of 1847 


87,475 
188,864 

11,977 
179,909 


13,095,640 
13,144,080 

603,980 , 
90,758,310 


79,464 

161,974 

9,490 

73,564 


13,001,080 

11,540,480 

540,080 

8,690,940 


8,011 
96,890 

3,487 
99,345 


1,094,560 
1,603,600 
153,900 
19,067,370 • 




« l&SO 




« 1859 




" 1855 




Total 




451,995 


47,691,310 


894,498 


39,772,580 


136,733 


14,918,730 




* H 1^ ...» ...••• .... 


€ 

a 
f( 

1 

B 

h 
1 

c 

t 


T^ views of this offi 
f revision exercised b^ 
xamination of Virginia 
»r scrip pursuant to I 
853," are presented in 

During the year endin 
Mats have been filed un< 
0,484 acres, of which a 
cen satisfied by the isf 
85fi, leaving suspended 

The state of this busio 
anproniptly be satisfiei 

Tners are also now fiJ 
ion to the.q«sjitky men 


ce relative 
f the Depai 
I military \ 
h» "act oi 
the last ani 
g October ] 
ler this act 
mount 56,2 
lue of scric 
or rejeetea 
lessisauch 
1 upon pref 
ed m this, c 
tionedass 


to the power 
rtment m the 
irarrants filed 
f August 31, 
lual report. - 
18, 1856, war- 
amounting to 
91 acres have 
) under act of 
23,004 acres, 
that all claims 
lentation. 
»fiice, in addi- 
uspended and 


rejected, 
190,000 ai 
finally dii 
evidence I 
to heirshi 
Besides tl 
in<^uding 
districta c 
been lost 
tions, an 
100,000 a 
In com 
again inv 
giniamtli 


claims amoun 
cres, which an 
|>osed of, owii 
to perfect them 
pycvidencetif fi 
lese, many cla 
those warrant 
if Kentucky ai 
by interference 
loiuuing proba 
cres. 

nection with t 
ited to the vaci 
Ury distract) G 


ting in the 
\ not in a c< 
Ig to the wa 
— Buch as G 
lervice, ana 
ims are stil 
■ located in 
id Ohio, an 
with prevlc 
bly in the 

ilia subject 
tnt land lyi 
4iio» ceded 


an regate to 
>ndition to be 
nt of material 
iroofa relating 
minor points. 
! outstanding, 
1 the military 
d which have 
ms valid loca- 

aggregate to 

, atlentioB is 
Dg in the Vir- 
to the United 



States by the State of Vira;inia, December 9. 
1852, pursuant to the « act of August 31, 185S,'^ 
and the recommendation is repeated, that it b# 
donated to the State of Ohio for school purposes, 
with the restrictions of the right of purchase of 
those having surveys adjacent to such vacant 
lands. It is also suggested that the act of March 
3, 1855, entitled <*^n act allowing the further 
term* of two years to* those holding lands by 
entries in the Virginia military district in Ohio, 
which were made prior to let January. 1852, to 
have the same surveyed and patented," may be 
so extended for a period of five years, or with- 
out restriction as to time, as to enable parties in 
whose name such entries stand, to perfect them 
by survey, and obtain a legal title. Many of 
these entries stand in the name of non-residents, 
viz: the officers or soldiers in whose names the 
warrants issued, or their heirs-at-law, and who, 
if barred from perfecting their claims, have no 
other recourse tnan to receive land scrip in lieu 
thereof, pursuant to the act of 1852. 

There najre been issued thirty -eight patents for 
land in this district, from the Ist of July, 1855, 
to October 18, 1856, amounting to 3,411 acres. 

Authority from Coh^ss is desired to perfect 
a number of the Virginia military records filed in 
this office, in which the surveys of the land pat- 
ented are merely ported in tne records, and in 
some instances not inserted at all, consequently 
showing an imperfect recital of title. As ths 
lands so granted ar^ valuable, and this office is 
the source from which parties interested can alone 
obtain official evidence of their title, it is import- 
ant the records should be perfected. 

There have been granted one hundred- and 
ninetv-six patents founded on warrants issued 
for tne services of soldiers of the war of 1812. 
pursuant to the " act of May 6, 1812," revived 
and extended by the acts or July 27, 1842, and 
February 8, 1854, amounting to 32,045 acres. 

As a measu re ^f justice to the claimants under 
this act, it is recommended that a law be passed 
without restriction as to time, either in loeolien 
or issue of warrant for service. 

As the law now stands, if a warrant should ba 
located after the provisions of the act of Febru- 
ary 8, 1854, had expired, there is no authority 
to perfect the same by the issue of a patent; and 
if a warrant for this class of service should not 
be issued before the 26th of June, 1859, under 
the act of February 8, 1854, the claimants would 
be deprived of all claim, although the service is 
equally meritorious as those for whoso benefit 
subsequent bounty land laws have been passed. 

The same remarks are applicable to the re- 
striction as to time, in the act of January 27, 
1853, entitled '* An act authorizing certain soldiers 
of the late wwt with Qreat Britain to surrendsr 
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the bounty lands drawn by them, and to locate 
others in lieu thereof.'* 

It IS also recommended, that the ri»ht to make 
audi exchanges, wliore lands are unfit for culti- 
Tarion, be extended to the heirs-at-Ia\v of the 
soldier, as in a majority of cases the patentees 
are deceased. 

The right to the warrants pursuant to the above 



mentioned act extends- to the heir-at'law of the 
soldier. If, in the event of his death, and after 
land has been duly patented to him, it is found 
worthless, his heirs should be eniitlcJ to wood 
land in accordance with the intention of Con- 
gress in conferring upon his ancestor the right to 
the warrant. 
Scrip to the amount of two thousand acres, 



pursuant to the act of May 30, 1830, has been 
granted to officers and soldiers, in satisfaction of 
United States military warrants issued under act 
of September 16, 1776. 

The three following tables exhibit the progress 
in the adjustment of the swamp grants under the 
act of 1849, which is limited to the State of 
Louisiana, and the general grant of 1850: 



No. 1. — Statement exhibiting the qxjtantily of Land selected for the several States under the acts of Congress approved March 2, 1849, and September 28, 1850. 



States. 



Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

]VlH!^O^ri 

Alaluina 

MisMSMppi. 

I Itiwa 

Lout>iaiKi, act ofl849f. 
Loui .ana, act of 18.50}. 

Michif^an 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Wi^i'onn'in 

CaUlbroia 



Total. 



Third quarter, 

1H55. 



*256.85 
10,500.00 
67,913.42 

2,729,813.15 



2,808,483.43 



Fourth quarter, 
1855. 



38,171. » 
26,146.79 



55,254.87 
2,538,719.01 



2,658,293.59 



FifBt quarter, 
1856. 



29,709.70 
17.06 

25,227.41 

64,629.38 
476.28 



120,059.83 



Second quarts, 
1856. 



Third quarter, 

1856. 



374.66 
20,.511.91 

397.19 

39,815.44 
18,064.58 



358,I65.9g 



437,329.76 



14,636.01 
20,751 .92 



91,204.26 
14,351.56 

tl 19,262.04 
839,534.19 



1,099,739.98 



Year ending 
June 30, 1856. 



30,084.36 
58,957.74 

36,124.60 

198,505.03 
18,540.86 

55,254.87 
5,696,698.14 



6,024,165.60 



Total since 
date of grants. 



.•n.4.'W. 15 

i,3-i'».Huri.ri:i 

3,2n-..03;<.48 
3,374.'J05. 13 

2-r>ai..5i 

%7.Y3 d;:?.G9 
1,099.715.80 

10,16.\7.-j6..'>6 

.t2J,475.44 

7, '273.7 34. 72 

8,.T2y.7D2.50 

11J>:W.27I.5I 

2,a5i),ooo.oo 



52,288,91 8. :« 



* Lt^•t cancelod by reqiiett of surveyor jteneral. 

t Relative to Louisiana liei«. S<>e spt*cial Exhibit C herewith. 

I Previously reported in surveyor general's list C of 1651 ; embraced in former aggregates. 



No. ii,-' Statement exhibiting the quantity of Land approved to the several States under the acts qf Congress approved March 2, 1849, and September 28, 1850. 



States. 



Ohio 

Indiana 

llimoit) 

MisMJuri 

Alabama 

Mir^sigsippi 

Iowa 

Loui>iiana, act of 1849 
Loui-iano, act of 1850 

Mit-hiSUD 

Arkansas , 

Florida 

VViscon>in 

CaUlornia 

Total , 



Third quarter, i Fourth quarter. 



1855. 



1855. 



1,448,440.55 



1,448,440.55 



First quarter, 
1856. 



90,072.46 



4,350,350.44 



4,370,422.90 

> 



Second quarter. Third quarter, 
1856. 1856. 



218,010.94 



218,010.94 



Year ending 
June 30, 18^. 



20,072.46 



6,016,801.93 



6,036,874.39 



Total since 
dat«* of ^nints. 



25.640.71 
1,0-3H.. .0,(52 
l,251.t^71.l8 
3,011,151.1)9 
2,5Q5 .'»! 
2,00.5',588.86 

7,37U.«)4.e3 

22i:mi.-:3 

.'>,46'».23;>41 
5.9;>0.(«'l.y4 
9,.t8I,6I0 15 
1,650,712.10 
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No. 3,-^Statement exhtbiHng the quantity qf Land patented to the several States under the act of Congress approved September 28, 1850. 



States. 

& 

Ohio /. 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Mi<$snuri...... 

Mi.-i>ishippi.... 

Mtciirian '..... 

Arkiiiii^iu « 

Florida 

Wisconsin 

Total 



Third quarter, 
1855. 



*86,319.39 



3,4a'?. :« 
143,347.29 



233,150.03 



Fourth quarter, 
1855. 



306,642.87 



206,642.87 



First quarter, 
1856. 



1,538,045.60 



1,538,045.60 



Second quarter. 
1856. 



596,474.93 

2,621, 03 i. 07 
,534,431,61 



3,751,937.61 



Third quarter, 
1856. 



1,116,991.42 

307,451 .76 

878.772.65 

2,839,924.05 



5,143,139.88 



Year endine 
June 30, 1856. 



992,962.26 

2,134,520.53 

.3,483.32 

9,764,378.36 

534,431.61 



5,729,776.08 



*rt»uil f ince date 
of grants. 



25.0'1(».7I 
1,91 1. 04}. J) 1 

47l.t>;ir).43 
1,41W.I 3.08 
1. 6a. 9-28 «i 
4,4.V>.0.-,3. >7 
2,-J4«.375.47 
5,6(M.10).41 

760,776.79 



17,880,909.70 



* One hundred and sixty acres of this relinquished by Slate autliorities. 



In the proceedifigs had under the act of 1850, 
the act of 1849 was treated as merged in the 
former, until January, 1856, when, by a decision 
of the 4ih of that month, the Secretary of the 
Interior held the reverse of this, and that the act 
of IB.'iO was merely cumulative so far as it related 
to ilie State of Louisiana embracing certain lands 
specially excepted from the prior law. Governed 
by this (lecision of the supervisory power, it was 
ascertained that the great bulk of the sections 
and approvals which had been made under the 
act of I8.V), should be transferred to the low of 
ld49; and this was effected by departmental cor- 
rective certificates. 

The annexed exhibit C is a summary of the 
qi^aniity of lands selected under both laws for 
tiie State of Louisiana, the quantity heretofore 



approved, that selected and in conflict with saleif, 
locations, reservations, prior grants, and private 
claims, and the quantity suspended and remain- 
ing to be acted upon. 'The bulk of the latter is in 
within the New Orleans district, the greater part 
the limits of the rejected Dauterive claim, and will 
as speedily as practicable be certified to the State. 

In order to bring to a close the business of in- 
dividual contests of the claims of the States, 
under the swamp grants, a notice bearing date 
December 28, 1855, was promulged, and has been 
extensively circulated. That notice calls upon 
all parties olnecting: to the approval of swamp 
selections to file their aflidavits imupport of the 
objections within six months wiUi ihe proper 
local officers. 

Under thio notice, a large number of affidavits^ 



have been received from the States of Illinois^' 
Missouri, Iowa, Mississippi, and Arkansas, and 
a few from Indiana, Louisiana, and Florida. 
The labor in this office incident, to the classifica* 
tion of these, and the preparation of the necessary 
list for the land officers, has been very great, and 
is finished, so feu: as Illinois, Missouri, and Iowa 
are concerned. 

The reference to the local offices is deferred 
because many of the affidavits are not in due 
form, and it haft been necessary to return the 
original; should there be any undue delay in the 
appearance of contestants, it will be treated as ati 
abandonment of the contest. 

The following is a conjectural statement of the 
quantity of land applied for by contestants in 
contrast with that reported as selected: 
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Report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, Senate & Ho. or Reps. 



States. 



Indiana... 
IliinoH. ... 
Wi-^fMiri... 

Iowa 

Lnuitsinna. 
Arkansas . 
Florida... 

Total.. 



Total selections 
reported under 
tbu grant. 



3,235.-3a^l.48 
3,374,j»)5.13 
9,753,873 69 
1,097,715.80 

10,683,031 00 
8,52»,792.50 

11,630,271.51 



Quantity applied 
for by contest- 
ants. 



42,688,158.94 



5,0.38.08 

672,5r)0.C0 

103,1 13.43 

9.), 1 60.00 

150,320.00 

2,-24M.OO 
142,8^0.00 

3,180.00 



1,168,451.51 



The contested quantity in Arkansas may ex- 
ceed that in the foregoing estimate by reason of 
a contest on the part of the railroad, under the 
law mak'inz a grant to aid in the construction of 
a raiJroad from Cairo to Fulfon, with branches to 
the Mississippi and Fort Smith. The period 
alJowed the contestants to present proof was ex- 
tended upon the application of the Governor of 
and the Senators from the State, to October 20, 
1856; and affidavits embracing one hundred and 
sixteen thousand acres of the quantity in the 
aforesaid estimate have been ret^eived in behalf 
of the railroad claimants, and others are expected. 
By a resolution of the 7th May last, the Senate 
called upon the Department to report what legis- 
lation is necessary to give full effect to the swamp 
grant, and quiet conflicts. 

A report was made and certain legislation rec- 
ommended. The subject is now adverted to, 
with the suggestion that the legislation most 
reqiasite is, first, to fix a limit to the time within 
which selections must be made, and next to 
secure bona fide settlers who have gone upon the 
land, relying on the State title, in case of the re- 
jection of the State's claim. 

The swamp land business in the State of Cali- 
fornia is yet entirely unsettled, although import- 
ant correspondence has taken place on the sub- 
ject between this oflicc and the authorities of the 
State. In May last the register at Marysville 
reported that many county surveyors in the State 
had been returning to the authorities as swamp, 
tracts of land not shown by the plats to be of that 
character; that by an act of the Legislature par- 
ties were allowed to take up claims of three hun- 
dred and twenty acres of " swamp and overflowed 
lands,** and those surveyors were employed in 
locating the same; that in many cases, within 
his own knowledge, settlers in good faith, who 
had complied with the United States preemption 
laws, found their '* lands, improvemejits, and 
dwelling-houses covered up by these swamp and 
overflowed land claims, taken up on specula- 
tion,** and that in some instances the lands thus 
claimed were valued at fifty dollars per acre. A 
copy of the communication to this effuct was trans- 
mitted to tlTeTjrovernorof California, and concert 
of action suggested between the authorities of 
the State and General Government; and that 
before any sales in that part of the State, confer- 
ence should be had with the authorities of the 
General Government, so as to save innocent 
|xarties from conflict and loss of title; at the same 
time the views of this office were presented touchl 
in«^ the character of the lands which properly fal- 
mrithin the purview of the grant. It is aJso pro- 
posed as speedily as possible to relieve thisjiusi- 
ness in California from embarrassment, and to use 
proper efforts to place the same upon a legal basis. 
Seventy-one patents for swamp selections have 
been issued, covering seven hundred and sixty- 
five pages; nine lists covering six hundred and 
fifly-two pages have been approved, and trans- 
cripts forwarded to the Governor; besides which, 
the business has given rise to a very heavy cor- 
respondence. 

Under the act of the last session of Congress 
making libera, grants of land to Averal States 
to aid in the construction of between thirty and 
forty railroads therein named within their re- 
spective limits, the necessary preliminary steps 
have been taken by this office for carrying them 
into effect. As usual, under similar laws, the 
londs falling within the probable limits of the 
grants were promptly withdrawn from sale and 
location, so as to fulfill the intention of Congress, 
"which otherwise'might have been frustrated on 
account of the increased demand which it was 
reasonable to presume would arise for lands in 



the vicinity of the roads, stimulated by the pros- 
pect of large gains incident to these improve- 
ments. The sudden withdrawal from market of 
such important bodies of land almost simulta- 
neously m seven different Slates, had a tendency 
to prodpce great public and private inconvenience. 
All the means, however, in the power of this 
office, have been employed in its correspondence 
with the executive officers of the States interested 
to secure the speedy •transmission of the maps of 
survey of the roaas, in order to enable us to 
restore to market, as early as possible, all lands 
withdrawn, which, on the receipt of such maps, 
should be found not actually needed to satisfy 
the several grants. 

The State of Iowa was the first to accept, as 
she did, by an act of her Legislature, whicn had 
been specially convened for the purpose. The 
State act was passed on the 14th July last, and 
disposes of the grant, for each road, to regularly 
incorporated companies. 

The maps of two of the ro^ds, " the Missis- 
sippi and Missouri river,** and the ** Dubuque 
and Pacific, *' as ** definitely fixed,** were the first 
received, and maps of the others have since come 
to hand. The adjustment of the grant now in 
progress, with the cooperation of the regularly 
authorized agents of the Slate, will be completed 
as rapidly as pos.«iible. 

The maps of final location of the *• Alabama 
and Florida,** being the road from Montgomery, 
in the direction of Pensacola, and of its contin- 
uation to the last mentioned point, together with 
informal maps of the ** Girard and Mobile** road 
in Alabama, and of the Louisiana portion of tlie 
New Orleans and Jackson road, nave been re- 
ceived, on all of which such official action will 
be had as may be admissible preliminary to the 
legislation of those States for accepting the grants. 

it is understood that the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin have just accepted the grant 
for her roads, by the passage of an act author- 
izing certain companies to receive the grant of 
lands to that State. 

The following is an approximate estimate of 
the quantity of lands which will probably inure 
to each State, under those new grants, after de- 
ducting estimated sales, and other disposals of 
lands within the prescribed limits: 



Btatea. 



Iowa.., 
Florida. 



Alabama 



Louisiana.. 

Mississippi. 
Wisconsin. 
Michigan.. 



Total. 



Date of 


Miles 


Area 


act. 


of road. 


of grant. 


18S6. 




Acres. 


May 15 


1,124 


4,320,000 


May 17 


630 


2,419,200 


May 17 ) 


^ 




June 3> 


1,264 


4,853,760 


Aug. 11 ) 






June » 
Aug. 11 ;; 


626 


2,403,840 


Aug. 11 


330 


1,267,200 


June 3 


560 


2,150.400 


June 3 


1,075 


4,1-28,000 


5,610 21,542,400 



NetjWhich 
will inure. 



3,406,000 
1,614,400 

1,213,390 

1,602,560 

950,400 
l,rrw,800 
3,090,0J0 



I3,755,5ii0 



Since the last annual report, the grant to 
Arkansas and Missouri, for the Cairo and Fulton 
railroad and branches, under the act of February 
9, 1853, has been nearly closed, and the lands re- 
maining to the General Government have been re- 
stored,l)y a public proclamation , to sale and entry. 

The quantity of land inuring to the States 
named, m virtue of this grant, is as follows: 

Area of grant. Net selections. 



Acres. 
Missouri, for her part of the 

Cairo and Fulton 219,282 

Arkansas, for iicr part of the 

Cairo and Fulton 1,160,067 

Arkansas, Memphis branch.. 397,347 
Arkansas, Fort Smith branch. 550,525 

Total 2,3:27,201 



Acres. 

54,066 

764,772 
150,000 
650,505 

1,519,353 



From this it will be seen that in consequence 
of previous sales, swamp selections, and other 
disposals, the quantity inuring to the States falls 
short of the surea of the grant, as follows: 

Acres. Aeren. 

Missouri 165,196 

Arkansas, Cairo and Fulton 395,395 

Arkansas, Memphis branch 247,347 

642,642 

Making a total of acres less than the quantity 

within the limits claimed^ 807,838 



In reference to the adjustment of the Fox and 
Wisconsin river grant "in Wisconsin, under the 
act of August 8, 1854, and the several supplo- 
mentaiy acts, it appears from iho return to this 
ofiice, that there only remain 9,171 ncrcs yrt to 
be selected, under our special official. certificate 
of April 26, 1855, referred to and explained in 
last annual report. This residuum, it is expected, 
will be selected before the close of the approach- 
ing winter; and in that event the selections will 
be complete. As regards the 60,832 acres of old 
selections, on account of this grant, awaiting the 
confirmation of Congress, they are still withheld 
from sale at the written request of the honorable 
chairman of theCommittee on Public Lands of 
the House of Representatives, to await the legis- 
lation which had been expected on the matter. 

The following is a statement of this grant as it 

now stands: * 

Acres. Acres. 

Quantity granted under the several acts 684,269 

Quantity sclpoted and regularly approved.. .208,303 
Quantity selixted under the special certifi- 
cate, not approved 405,963 

Quantuy, old selections, awaiting confirm- 

aiioQ by Congress, 60,832 

675,098 

Leaves 9,071 

to be selected, should Congress confirm by law 
the old selection of 60,832 acres, which is of lands 
7io( offered. Otherwise, that amount must be added 
to the last mentioned quantity to be selected 
under existing laws from any vacant lands in the 
State svJbject to private enb-y. 

The surveys in the State of Iowa have now 
progressed sufficiently for closing the adjustment, 
within the limits of that State, of^ the Dts Moines 
river grant, under the act of August 8, 18-16, but 
no further action can be taken until the compro- 
mise proposition for the final settlement of the 
grant, recently proposed in the opinion of the 
A ttorifty General and adopted by the Dcpartrntnt, 
shall be either accepted or rojoctcd by ilie proper 
authorities. In the mean time the lands in dis- 
pute, above the Raccoon Foik^ appear to be inter- 
sected by three of the Iowa railroad grants, made 
by the act of 15th May last, thus creating a third 
party to the already complicated condition of 
this business. 

The following will show the aipount selected 
and approved of lands situated in the State of 
Iowa lor this grant up to date: 

Situated below the Raccoon Fork. 

Acres, 
Approved" July 13, 1848, bv Secretary R. J. 
Walker .* ^1,028.03 

Situated above the Raccoon Fork. 
Approved October 30, 1851, by Secretary A. H. 
H. Stewart: 

List No. 1 107,195.78 

« " 2 25.4d7.87 

" « 3 81,707.93 

214,391.58 
Approved December 17, 1853, by Sec- 
retary R. McClelland.... 33,142. 43 
Approved Decenibcr 3<i, I8.^3, 
by Secretary R. McClel- 
land 12,813.51 

45,955.94 

• 250.347.52 

Making aggregate approved 5^1 .37.).. 55 

The lands granted to the State of Wisconsin 
by the act of June 18, 1838, to aid in tho con- 
struction of a canal to connect the waters of Lako 
Michigan with those of Rock river, amount to 
138,996 acres. THat work not having been con- 
structed, the lands reverted, by the terms of the 
act, to the United States. The Stale, however, 
had sold 125,431 acres thereof. In order to settle 
the matter, the lands thus sold, under the opinion 
of the Attorney General of July 24, 1852, have 
been computed at ^ 50 per acre, and charged to 
the five per cent, fund of the State; and those 
remaining unsold, amounting to 13,565 ncrcs, 
charged to the 500,000 acre srant, made by the 
act of September 4, 1841. The selections under 
the latter act have all been since made and ap- 
proved, except the comparatively small amount 
of 22,533 acres, in the list of selections bearing 
date December 6,1855, which requires correction 
of a small excess. This State was, by computa- 
tion made in August last, entitled to 35,683 acres, 
imder the proyisions of the act of March 3, 1855, 
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in liev of her swamp lands locaited by indiriduals 
«t the United States land oftces. 

The operations under the graduation act of 
August 4, 1854, have been laborious and embar- 
rassing, fruitful of numerous and perplexing 
questions. These have been settled upon the 
most liberal principles consistent with the pro- 
visions of the act prescribing settlement and cul- 
tivation as a condition of the purchases. Upon 
entries under this law, made prior to June 1, 
1856, purchasers are allowed one year fVom that 
period to make proof of actual settlement, dbc. 
All purcliasers after that period iaire allowed one 
year fVom the date of sale to prove up their 
claims. This is the extent of executive discretion 
in the premises; and it is extremely desirable, in 
order tnat the matter may be finally put to rest, 
that Congress shall either affirm by law the action 
of the Department,* which has assimilated this 
class of cases, in refi;ard to the time allowed, to 
the period prescribed in relation to lands subject 
to private entry in the preemption act of lo41, 
or prescribe the terms on whicn further proceed- 
ings shall be had by the Executive in the matter, 
or waive the condition of settlement and cultiva- 
tion altogether. It is proper here to remark that, 
as the sues under this law are necessarily mixed 
up in the daily progress of sales with • those at 
the regular minimum, much delay must ensue in 
the regular issue of patents, unless it shall here- 
after be determined to select and exclude the 
graduation sales, and suspend the patents for 
proof for the period allowed for its presentation, 
and proceed with the ordinary sales. In that 
case, the eficct will be to break the series of num- 
bers, and lead to embarrassment and a departure 
from the regular order of issue under our system. 

The accounts of receivers of public moneys and 
disbursing agents have generally been audited 
and adjusted to the end of the third quarter of 
the calendar year. 9 

The act of Congress approved April 20, 1818, 
*' changing the compensation of receivers and 
registers of the land offices," provides '* that 
instead of the compensation now allowed by law 
to the receivers of public moneys for tlie lands of 
the United States, they shall receive an annual 
salary of $500 each, and a commission of one 
per centum of the moneys received, as a com- 
pensation for clerk hire, receiving, safe-keeping, 
and transmitting such moneys to the Treasury of 
the United States: Provided always. That the 
whole amount which any receiver of public mon- 
eys shall receive under tiie provisions of the act 
shall not exceed, for any one year, the sum of 
#3.000." 

Second: "That instead of the compensation 
now allowed by law to the registers of the land 
offices, they shall receive an annual salary of 
f|500 each, and a commission of one per cent, on 
all the moneys expressed in the receipts bv them 
filed and entered, and of which they shall have 
transmitted an account to the Secretary of the 
Treasury : Provided altoaytf That the whole 
amount which any register of the land office shall 
receive under the provisions of this act shall not 
exceed, for any oqe year, the sum of $3,000." 

The rate which was adopted by the Treasury 
fbr the computation of commission under this 
act was rejected by the Supreme Court in the 
case of United States vi. Dickson, (15 Peters, 
141 et 9€q,,) and decided to be contrary to the 
intention of the act. 

The court decided that ** the commission is a 
compensation attached to th^particular officer 
for his yearly service, and not to the office itself 
for a fiscal year." And in conformity with the 
decision of the cd4rt in the case referred to^ the 
accountants were instructed to calculate the com- 
missions of receivers of public moneys in the 
following manner: 

Fhrtt, — If, under a temporary appointment, 
nnade by the President during tne recess of the 
Senate, sums received by a receiver of pabHc 
moneys shaR'have amounted to j|^350,000, and 
shall have been duly accounted for at the Treas^ 
>ury, then such receiver will be entitled to his 
maximum of commissions for said temporary 
service which ends with the day preceding the 
idate of his commission under the Senate's con- 
firraatton. Thua, for example? 

A li waaappofBted' by the PtresiAsnt reeeirer 



of public moneys on November 1, 1855, and gave 
his bond and took his oath and receipted for the 
books and papers on the let of December, 1855, 
and was subsequently appointed by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate for the term of four 
years from and after the 1st of January, 1856; 
now, if the moneys received prior to Ist of Jan- 
uary, 1856, amounted to $250,000, and were duly 
accounted for, such receiver was entitled to one 
month's salary, and to his maximum of commis- 
sions of $3,d(K), although he had served but for 
one month. 

Second,-^lf, under his confirmed appointment, 
dated January 1, 1856, the moneys received in 
the year ending December 31 , 1856, shall amount 
to $250,060, the receiver will be entitled to his 
maximum when such sum shall be accounted for 
at the Treasury. 

Under this rule, should the receiver's office 
become vacant, and a new receiver be appointed 
each quarter, each receiver would be entitled to 
the maximum commission of $2,500, provided 
the sales of land, during the incumbency of each, 
should amount to $250,000, amounting in the 
^SS^S^^ ^o ^^c B^^ of 4^10,000 for the jeeur, which 
seems to me to be contrary to the intention of 
the act. The wording of the act may justify the 
construction given to it by the court; but, believ- 
ing the Legislature never intended that the United 
States should, in any one calendar year, pay 
more than one per cent, upon all moneys received 
during that year, and that the commission for 
any one year, to whomsoever paid, should exceed, 
in the whole, the sum of $S,500, it is deentkd 
proper to invite attention to the subject. 

Snoiild my views respecting this matter meet 
your concurrence, further legislative action will 
be necessary to give the proper construction to 
the act of 20th April, 1818, so as to restrict 
the commission of the registers and receivers to 
a quarterly pro rata aII(^vance of the maximum 
of $2,500 per annum, their compensation, both 
for salary and commissions, to commence and 
be calculated from the time they enter on the dis- 
charge of their duties. 

I would also recommend that the second section 
of the act of 22d March, 1852, (see Statutes at 
Large, page 4,) be so amended as to require that, 
before- a military warrant shall be located, the 
holder of said warrant shall pay the location fee 
to the receiver of public moneys, and that he 
shall be held accountable for the same, as in cose 
of receipts of the ordinary proceeds of the public 
lands. * 

For the details of the surveying operations 
reference is made to the accompanying annual 
reports of the surveyors general, of which the 
following synopsis is subm^ted: 

MicHiGAK. — The surveys of new lands in this 
Slate, with the exception of a few islands in the 
rivers and lakes, have been completed. The sur- 
veys already cover one fourth part of the lower, 
and one twenty-fiAh part of the upper peninsula. 
It has been determined to complete the resurveys 
of about seventy-five townships, the greater por- 
tion of which are embraced in outstanding con- 
tracts, to complete the archives, and then close 
the office. For the attainment of this object 
measures are contemplated, so as to be able to 
turn over the archives to the authorities of Mich- 
igan under the act of 12th June, 1840, by the 30th 
September, 1857. No new appropriations are 
asked , except for salaries and incidental expenses, 
which are submitted for the entire fiscal year, so 
as to cover contingencies that may arise. 

Illinois. — The purveys in this State have like- 
wise been completed, except some small islands 
in the Mississippi, Rock, and Fox rivers, which 
are now being surveyed and returned on indi- 
vidual applications to the Surveyor Greneral, at 
the expense of the parties applying. The sur- 
veys of a few townships have 4}een retraced to 
renew the old lines, ana all the surveying opera- 
tions in the State are so nearly closed that it is 
expected the archives will be in a condition to 
be transferred to the State by the 30th June next. 

Missouri. — ^Thc surveys of new lands yet to 
be eflfected are reduced to some small tracts in the 
rivers, a few islands, aad about ten full town- 
ships between the St. Francis and Mississippi 
rivers^ in the southeastern part of the State, with 
soma town and village surveys, on which de- 



scription of work the surveying force has been 
engaged the past y^- From recent examina- 
tions it is expected , that the business of this sur* 
veying department will be so far advanced as to 
place the archives in readiness for transfer withia 
theperiod of two years. 

Wisconsin. — ^The surveys have progressed 
rapidly north of the fourth correction line, and 
west of the meridian, bordering on the south 
shore of Lake Superior, and embracing desirabla 
ands for settlers. The surveys between the 
meridian and the Michigan line, north of the third 
correction line, have been referred. These sur- 
veys are proposed, at a convenient period, with 
a view to the protection of the timber, constitu- 
ting their principal value, and also in reference to 
recent railroad grant#. 

Iowa. — From the r&pid proercss of the surveys 
last year in this State, the field of operations has 
been narrowed down to a small aistrict in the 
northwest angle, between the northern boundary 
and township ninety-six north, extending from 
the Big Sioux river to the Des Moines. It is 
expected that ail the surveys will be completed 
by the close of the fiscal year ending 30th June, 

MiNNEtOTA. — ^The surveys in this Territory 
west of the Mississippi river« and bordering on 
the Minrtesota and its tributaries, have kept pace 
with the rapid settlement of this region, and the 
great demand for farms. Under the law of the 
late session of Congress, creating two new land 
districts in the north part of the Territory, and 
providing an appropriation of $40,000 for new 
surveys, instructions were promptly dispatched 
for surveys on the northwest shore of Lake Su- 
perior and on the St. Louis river; also for the 
extension of the surveys west of the Mississippi 
to the valley of the Crow- wing river, and furtner 
westward to the Red river of the north. Sub* 
divisional surveys were also ordered to meet the 
demands of the numerous settlers. The exten- 
siont of 'Certain connecting lines have also been 
ordered for tribal and other Indian rcserve^under 
the Chippewa treaties of 30th September, 1854, 
and 22d February, 1855, lying beyond the main 
body of the contemplated surveys. Partial re- 
turns of meridiaii ana township lines have already 
reached this office, and as early in the coming 
spring as practicable it is proposed to resume 
operations, and press the work forward to com- 
{Metion. 

AnKANSABy— The surveys of new lands for 
market having been completed, the work yet to 
be done is confined to the correction of some 
surveys alleged to be erroneous and fraudulent, 
which require to be retraced under existing ap- 
propriations, and then the surveys of this State 
will be finished. By a proper restriction of these 
operations to such resurveys only as the United 
States are bound in good faith to have made, for 
which the prdper steps have been taken, this 
office will probably soon be added to the list of 
closed offices, and its archives turned over to the 
State authorities. ^ % 

Louisiana. — Surveying operations in this State 
ore nearly complete, tnose remaining being some 
corrections of old surveys, the location of private 
claims, and surveys of oeds of lakes whicn have' 
become dry and belong to the United States. 
Shallow lakes or ponds, it is held, do not pass to 
the State under the swamp grants. It is designed 
to complete these surveys as rapidly as possible, 
and to abolish the office; and this will make the 
fourth office, out of the twelve now in operation, 
which it is expected may be closed within the 
next two years, and the Treasury thu^ relieved 
fVom the present charges incident to their exist- 
ence. 

FLOiimA. — The Indian disturbances have 
proved a serous impediment to the surveys, 
naving occasioned the flight of ei^ht deputies 
from the field, near "Lake 0-kee-cno-bee," in 
January last, with loss of their property. Since 
then, the surveyors have not been aole to resume 
operations. Considerable progress, however, 
has been made in the oflice-work, by the systenn- 
atic arrangement and protraction of the private 
land claims, thus advancing the^business with a 
view to the transfer of the surve*ying archives to 
the State authorities at no distant day. 

The survey of the Keys oiF the coast of FIotGAk 
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is under the immediate superintendence of the 
Coast Surrey office. Some of the Ke}rs lyine 
aouth of the extreme peninsula of Florida, and 
northeast of Key Westf have been surveyed 
during the past season, and plats indicating them 
by latitude and longitude, unconnected with the 
surreys of public lands on the main land, have 
been returned to this office. From the returns, 
it appears the area of the surveyed Keys is about 
sixteen thousand acres, covered to some extent 
by shallow water. The operations of the orian- 
gulatioos present a surveyed area of thirty-six 
sc|[uar^ miles, within two hundred and sixty-three 
miles of shore line. 

For more detailed description of the Keys, 
reference is mftde to copies of the reports here- 
with from sub-assistants ^f the United States 
Coast Survey, addressed to the Superintendent 
of the Coast Survey, and by him transmitted to 
this office.. 

In the well assured expectation of the future 

Steratioos of the qoast survey, I have submitted 
e usual estimate for continuing the survey of 
the Florida Keys, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1858. 

New Mexico Territory. — ^The surveys have 
been confined to 674 miles of meridian base and 
correction lines, 265 miles of township and sub- 
division lines, notwithstanding the Indian hostili- 
ties and the difficulty of procuring supplies in a 
sparsely settled country. 

Since the last annual report, there have been 
filed with the Surveyor General, sixteen private 
land claims; three of them have been examined 
by him, the remaining thirteen, with fifteen other 
claims previously filed, are awaiting further testi- 
mony. The examination of such titles has been 
delayed by the apathy of claimants, and their 
neglect to present the necessary testimony. There 
bave been filed, in all, fourteen of the fmehlo 
claims, wh^, having been examined, will be 
submitted for the action of Congress. Only 
thirty-two donation claims have been filed since 
the opening of the office. 

The selectido from the archives of the Spanish 
and Mexican Governments, w^ich were turned 
over to the SimreyorGenerai/t»ffice by the Gov- 
ernor of X|ew Mexico, resuftea in the collection 
of 1,014 grants and documents* relating to land 
titles, of which one hundred and ninety-seven are 
{>rivate grants. . These have all been classified, 
alphabetically arranged, and constitute perma- 
nent official records. 

From the advices received at this office from 
the surveyor general of New Mexico and other 
sources, it ik evident individuals claiming lands 
under former Governments before the treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidaleo of 184&, are very averse to 
Bespond to the callmade on Uiem by the Surveyor 
General's noQce of January 18, lo55, to produce 
the evideaces of their claims to his office at Santa 
F£; some from fear of losing the evidence of 
their titles, inspired, it is supposed, by designing 
individuals. 

In many instances, the Pueblo Indians have 
been deterred from filing their title-papers with 
the Surveyor General, in the apprehension that 
they woula never again ^et possession of them. 
Others, conscious of an indisputable possessory 
right of landed estates, feel perfect security on 
me subject, and do not care to exhibit, much less 
ak, their title-papers, for the purpose of enabling 
the Surveyor General to report upon the claims to 
Congress for confirmation under the act of July 
23, 1854. This tardiness in complying. with the 
requirement under the law delays the action on 
the part of the Surveyor General, and on the part 
of Cfongress, anffof course will cause correspond- 
uiff delay in the survey of claims, and restrict the 
neld of operations in New Mexico. It interferes 
also with donation claimants under the law of 
July 22, 1854. 

To obviate the difficulty, it Is suggested that a 
period of time be prescribed bj^Iaw within which 
claimants shall file their claims, and that a sum- 
mftry system for their final settlement, on prin- 
inples of justice, be provided by Congress. TheK 
existing no authority of law for the survey of 
private claims, nor of the Pueblos, in New Mex- 
ico, until the same shall have been acted upon by 
tjic Surveyor General, reported to Congress,.euid 
finally confirmed, all the Executive can do, under 
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present circumstances, is to exclude them from 
sectional subdivision, in the gradual extension of 
the lines of the public surveys. 

Kansas. — ^The returns of the surveys o/ public 
lands, Indian trust lands, and permanent Indian 
reservations, show that they nave been prose- 
cuted with great dispatch, considering the severity 
of the last winter, which forced the deputy sur- 
veyors to abandon field operations. Besides this, 
the disturbances in the country, and the intricacy 
of surveys under Indian treaty stipulations, which 
had devolved upon the Surveyor General, tended 
to retard the progress of the business. These 
accumulated causes deferred the preparation of 
the Iowa, Delaware, and other Indian trust lands 
for market, as early as had been contemplated ; 
and consequently no public lands, although sur- 
veys to the extent of nundreds of thousands of 
ticres, and plats of the same are prepared, could 
be brought into market. The eastern portion of 
the Delaware trust lands, of about ten townships, 
were,. however, proclaimed for iwle, to take place 
on the 17th of the present month. 

Nebraska. — ^The surveys of the public lands 
in this Territory have not progressed as rapidly 
as in Kansas, owing mainly to the desire to 
expedite the survey of the Indimn trtist lands in 
Kansas, on which the deputies have been chiefly 
employed; leaving but tew to carry on opera- 
tions in Nebraska. This cause, added to the 
necessity of resurveys to correct some erroneous 
returns, has retarded the progress of the field- 
work during the past season. 

Utah Territori^ — ^The surveying operationf 
from the 27th July, 1855, the date of the arrival 
of the Surveyor General at Salt Lake City, the 

f>lace of his official residence, con^itfted in a pre- 
iminary reconnoissance of the country in the 
neighborhood of the Salt Lake, and in the estab- 
lishment of the initial point at the comer of the 
Temple block in the Salt Lake City, by erecting 
a suitable monument at the point of the inter- 
section of the principal meridian with the base 
line, from which the base line was ext^ded due 
east four mites, and due west thirty-six miles. 
The principal meridian was extended due north 
from the initial point, on line and by ofisets, 
eighty -four miles, and south seventy-two miles. 
The meridian and the base line pass through Salt 
Lake valley, Cache, Malade, Blue Spring, and 
Hansel Spring valleys to the north of the base; 
through Tuilla, and part of Bush valleys on the 
west, and throush Jordan, Utah, Cedar, Tintick, 
and a portion of Youab valleys^ the south. 

Contracts have been entered imb for surveying 
these valleys, with the exception of the desert 
lying west of the Salt Lake. The surveys are 
to be made into township«, with authority for 
subdividing them into sections. The field work 
under the contracts has been reported to this 
office as returned to the Surveyor General's office, 
and the office work as completed and ready for 
transmission to Washington. The extent of the 
field operations embraces between one hundred 
and thirty and one hundred and forty townships, 
including fractional townships. A partial exam- 
ination of the country has been made beyond 
the localities enumerated by the Surveyor Gen- 
eral, who recommends the extension of the base 
and meridian lines hereto, and suggests the pro- 
priety of surveying the valuable timber lands 
founa in the canons of the mountains in Utah. 

The Surveyor General reports that the Salt 
Lake City is far greater in extent than the corpo- 
rate authorities ^e entitled to under the town site 
act of 23d May, 1844. He ifepresents that the 
city occupies several square mdes, and sufi^^ests 
the propriety of leeal enactment to enable him to 
close the lines of the public surveys upon such 
limits of the city as it mar be proper to reco|^- 
nize. It is further stated that the public domain 
in the city, and out of the limits thereof, settled 
by Mormons, is being conveyed by the members 
of the church of Latter Day Saints, in consider- 
ation of their good-will towards the church, to 
Brigham Young, trustee of the same, he requir- 
ing them to defend the property thus conveyed 
against any one. 

This proceeding in the Territory is incompat- 
ible witii our system, and suggests the propriety 
of congressional interposition. As the town site 
act of 1844 limits the grant to three hundred and 



twenty acres, it might be proper to consider the 
peculiar condition of the capital of Utah , and pass 
such legislative enactment as would award to the 
city a sufficient number of the legal subdivisions 
to embrace its present metwU improvements^ such 
legal subdivisions contiguous to those improve- 
ments to be, of course, laid open for disposal 
under the general land laws applicable to the 
same. 

Caliporkia. — ^The progress of the sunreyinr 
operations has been confined to the valleys or 
Upper Sacramento and Shasta rivers, and to the 
southeastern portion of the State bordering on the 
Colorado river; also to lands in the vicinity of 
the Tejon Indian reserve, and alon^ the vaUeys 
of Mono and Tahichopa lakes, situated on the 
eastern slope of the Sierra Nevada mountains. 
Since the Surveyor Greneral's last annual report, 
he has entered into twenty-eight different con- 
tracts for the survey of the public lands; and the 
returns of surveys to his omce, which have been 
examined and approved, include the following 
work: 

Surveyiof bafleaiidmtiidiftnliiitt....... 180 mQes 

Svindard parallels 930 *t 

Traveree and meander f, 364 ** 

Township lines 4^1 ** 

Section lines 90,198 ** 

JUnch Burveyi. 65 « 

Making an aggregate of miles 525,586 « 



Including a surveyed area of nearly eight million 
acres. 

The surveys in California, notwithstanding 
their rapid progress, have been subjected to strict 
scrutiny in the field by commissioned examining 
deputies, whose duty it is to repair to the field, 
and test the accuracy of work executed by the 
deputies under contracts. These measures have 
lea to the discovery of several contracts in the 
execution of which errors had occurred, and the 
parties have been required to correct their work, 
or to be subjected to the expense of its correction 
through other deputies. The salutary provision 
made in the act of 3d March, 1853, authorizing 
the examination of surveys in the field, has been 
the means of securing accuracy in surveying 
operations. The amount of the office work per- 
formed in the surveying department at San Fran- 
cisco during the year has been considerable, and 
coextensive with the multifarious requirements 
of the office. Among many miscellaneous duties, 
incident to the custody of the old Spanish and 
Mexican archives, and the documents of the late 
board of land commissioners, the following work 
has been performed: the original field notes of sur- 
veys which had been returned to the Surveyor Gen- 
eral 's office during the year, have been examined, 
and their accuracy tested by protraction; maps of 
the same have been made in triplicate, amounting 
to one thousand two hundred and sixty-one plats; 
transcripts of the field notes and descriptive notes 
of townships, and a f eneral map of the State, 
have been prepared, exhibiting the proj?ress of the 
surveys. Sinoe the commencement of field oper- 
ations in California to the present time, sixty- 
one thousand four hundred and sixteen miles of 
surveying have been accomplished, equivalent to 
the area of about twenty millions of surveyed 
acres. This accumulation of the public lands, at 
heavy governmental expenditure, suggests the 
propriety of offering portions of them tor sale, to 
satisfy the public expectation, as soon as a proper 
separation can be made of the agricultural from 
the reserved mineral lands. Referring to the 
remarks in'connection with the subject presented 
in the last annual report, it is submitted whether, 
in further legislation in the premises, it would 
not be proper to dedare by an express enactment 
that, in the event of a sale, or location by the 
local officers, either at public auction or other- 
wise, of lands as agrUuUural^ which may here- 
after be ascertained to be strictly awiferous, and 
as such reserved under existing laws, any such 
sale or patent granted in pursuance thereof shall 
be held to convey only the portion of such sale 
as may embrace agricultural lands. 

Oreook. — ^The surveys are neariy completed 
of the public lands and donation claims between 
the Cascade mountains and the ocean, as authorize<) 
by the law creating the surveyhog district of 
Oregon, notwithstanding t^e difficulties occa- 
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sioned by the recent war with the Indians. The 
Surveyor General renews the suggestion in his 
predecessor's last annual report for the extension, 
by law» of this surveying aistrict east of tht Cas- 
cades. The explorations of the country have 
satisfied him that it is not practicable to continue 
the base line and the correction parallels over that 
range of mountains; and being aware of the ex- 
istence of rich and inviting lands for settlement 
in the transmontane portions of the Territory, 
especially near the borders of the Columbia and 
its tributaries, such as Des Chute, John Day's, 
and the Umatilla rivers, he recommends that sep- 
arate base and meridian lines be established for 
that region. With this view, I have submitted 
the necessary estimates for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, lbS8. 

Washington Territory. — The disastrous 
results of the recent Indian war, which continued 
for several months, have prevented surveying 
operations . to the extent anticipated, and have 
paralyzed, to a great extent, operations in the 
surveying department. But four contracts have 
b.een made ror surveys since the last annual 
report, only one of which has been completed, 
and that was for running township lines on 
Whitby's Island. Under former contracts, re- 
turns have been made to the extent of twenty- 
four miles of the Willamette meridian, by offset, 
situated between the Admiralt)r Inlet and the 
Cascade Mountains. The extension of thirty-six 
miles of the ihird standard parallel west to Gray's 
Harbor, and thirty miles of the seventh standard 
parallel, passing through the vast expanse of the 
Admiralty Inlet and Whitby's Islana,have been 
executed. Besides, therd have been returned to 
the Surve/or General's oflSce nineteen townships 
of subdivisional survey, and six of exterior lines. 
The Surveyor General reports that the donation 
law in Washington Territory requires the survey 
of extensive tracts of the country, to define and 
connect those claims wit^ the public lands. 

QEOLOGICAL RECOKN01S8ANCE IN OREGON AND 
WASHINGTON TERRITORIES. 

Under the apj^ropriation of March 3, 1855, 
** for expenses incurred by Dr. John Evans in 
geological explorations in Oregon, Washington, 
-4&C., and for the completion of those explorations 
in Washington Territory and on Coose Bay," 
the sum of $13,000 25 was placed with the geol- 
ogist on the 20th March of that }rear, with in- 
structions to prosecute his examinations and 
reconnoissancc of the eoal regions in Washington 
Territory, to show the value and extent of the 
deposits, And to complete and make fipal report 
of the same. It was particulat*ly impressed upon 
him not to exceed the appropriation of $13,000 25 
made for that purpose. On the iSih day of 
August, 1855, this office had occasion to repeal 
the instructions as to the line of duty of the geol- 
ogist under the aforesaid appropriation, 

A report bearing date June 12, 1856, has re- ' 
cently reached this office from the geologist^ 
showing an admitted unexpended balance in his 
hands of about $2,000 of this appropriation, but 
representing additional liabilities incurred, which 
will absorb the apparent unexpended balance and 
exceed the appropriation by $5,000. For this 
last amount, an additional appropriation is inti- 
mated to be necessary, without reference to any 
other expenditures that may be needed in case 
Congress shall see fit to publish his report, which 
is stated to be in the- course of preparation, and 
expected to be completed on his return to this 
citV. 

The advices we have received concerning coal 
and its analysis on Bellingham Bay, in Wash- 
ington Territory, represent that it will produce 
coke in large quantities, and Is better for manu- 
facturing: purposes than that on Dwamish river, 
or on JSiunamio river on Vancouver's Island; 
that the thickness of the deposit is from a few 
inches to twenty feet, and there is an abundant 
supply. It is also reported that considerable 
progress has been maae in the preparation of 
illustrations appertaining to the proposed geo- 
logical report, but it would be impossible to per- 
fect the manuscript until the analysis is completed ; 
and, ns the appropriation is almost exhausted, 
the geologist has properly hesitated to incur fur- 
ther liability unless Congress shall authorize this 

I 



office to publish the report. Inasmuch as the 
last appropriation was proposed for the eompUHon 
of the geological researches^ and was intended to 
cover the expenses of the report in manuscript, 
we do. not feel justified in recommending any 
fOrther appropriations until a final return shall 
have been made of the work contemplated by the 
aforesaid appropriation. 

INDIAN RESERVATIONS. 

By the act of Congress, approved 17th July, 
1854, authority is conferred upon the President 
of the United States **to cause to be surveyed 
the tract of land In the Territory of Minnesota 
belonging to the half breeds, or mixed bloods, 
of the Dacotah or Sioux nation of Indians;" and, 
upon the execution by those Indians of a proper 
relinquishment, in form to be prescribed by the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, scjip 
h required to be issued for the amount " to whicn 
each individual would be entitled, in case of a 
division of the said grant or reservation, pro rata 
among the claimants," the scrip *'to be located 
upon any of the lands within said reservation not 
now occupied by actual and bona fide settlers of 
the half breeds, or mixed bloods, or such other 
persons as have gone into said Territory by 
authority of law; or upon any other unoccupied 
lands subject to preemption or private sale, or 
upon any other unsurvcyed lands, not reserved 
by Government, upon which they have respect- 
ively made improvements," with a limitation in 
the scrip not to exceed to each six hundred and 
forty acres, nor less than forty acres. 
. The survey of this Indian reservation , on Lake 
Pepin, has been executed; the area ascertained to 
bo 320,819.46 acres, and this ofiSce has furnished 
the form of nELiNQinsHMENT, in sufficient number 
of printed copies, as contemplated by the act, 
anu, also, the form of scrip; and, upon the ex- 
ecution of the relinquishment, and the receipt of 
your ihstructions touching certain questions 
which have arisen and been submitted, in con- 
nection with the preceding, this office will bwe pre- 
pared promptly to cooperate in fully carrying out 
the provisions of the aforesaid act. 

Under several recent and numerous Indian 
treaties, ratified in years past, individual reserva- 
tions of various classes are constantly coming up 
for our action; and, as rapidly as tne same are 
matured, this office is prepared to issue the requi* 
site crants. * 

The new land offices for Kansas and Nebraska 
Territories have been located; for the former at 
Lecompton, aj|d the latter at Omaha City— the 
respecUve seacTof government of those Terri- 
tories. 

Under the operation of the act of 12th June, 
1840, the following old land offices have been 
closed and the districts consolidated, to wit: 

The office at Iowa City has been discontinued 
and annexed to Fort Des Moines, Iowa. 

That at Danville has been consolidated at 
Springfield, Illinois. 

For the public convenience, the following 
changes in the location of the land offices have 
been made: DacoiTah, removed to Osage, Iowa; 
Lebanon, removed to Centre, Alabama; Cahaba, 
removed to Greenville, Alabama; Brownsville, 
removed to Chaificid, Minnesota Territory; and 
orders have been given for the temporary removal 
of the land office at Winona on 1st January, 
1857, to Faribault. The Kalamazoo office, Mich- 
igan, was closed, but has since been reopened, 
pursuant to the act of Congress for that purpose, 
approved 5th April last. 

The necessary steps have been taken for carry- 
ing into effect the act of 8th July, 1856, creating 
the "northeastern" and ** northwestern" land 
districts in Minnesota Territory. The office for 
the former has been located at Buchanan, on 
Lake Superior, and the latter at Ojibway, on the 
Mississippi river, and registers and receivers 
have been appointed. Instructions, immediately 
af\cr the passage of the law, were communicated 
to the Surveyor General at Dubuque, for the new 
surveys, under the appropriotion of $40,000 pro- 
vided by the said act of oih July, 1856, as here- 
inbefore mentioned, so as to expedite the surveys 
as much as practicable before the setting in of 
winter, with orders to resume operations at the 
earliest moment of the spring. 



The attention of this office has been drawn to 
the subject of silver mines in the Territory of 
New Mexico, by representations that a mine has 
been discovered and worked, subsequent to the 
treaty of 1848 of Guadalupe Hidalgo, and appli- 
cation for information has been made as to the 
protection that would be extended to a party by 
whom, in such a case, all the laws of old Mexico 
had been strictly complied with in regard to the 
matter. 

T^is office, in reply, has held tha{ the exec- 
utive department could not recognize any right 
or claim in such mine on the partof any private 
individual, nor take any action respecting the 
alleged discovery without the authority and direc- 
tion of Congress. Preparatory to such legisla- 
tion, an examination to develop* the facts as to 
the existence and eStent of such, and other val- 
uable mineral deposits in the Territory, seems 
to be proper; and it is recommended that the 
authority of law be conferred for that pur- 
pose. 

On examination, it is found* that the existing 
laws relating to the public lands in Oregon and 
Washington Territories authorize donations and 
tolea by preemption, but give n© power to the 
Executive to order public sales east of the Cascade 
Mountains in those Territories. Thesurveysare 
progressinff rapidly, and alraady large bodies of 
the public lands are prepared for market, and an 
earnest desire has been manifested that the same 
may be exposed to sale, especially on the Willa- 
mette river. 

It is recommended, in view of the interests of 
the Territories and those seeking homes in that 
region, that the necessary power be conferred by 
Congress for public sales east, as the law now 
authorizes sales west of these mountains. 

By a provision in the appropriation act of 18th 
August, 1856, the " reserved lands, " no longer 
needed for military purposes in Florida, are, with 
the assent of the Secretary of War, to be sold as 
other public lands. There being a large number 
of tracts similar in character in other land States, 
it is recommended that this provision be made 
general. 

The recommdftdation in the last annual report 
is repeated, that the pre<imptionif\ct of 1841 be 
amended so as to authorize, in the future, settle- 
ments generally tipon unsurveyed lands, as the 
privilege under existing legislation extends only 
to California, Oregon, Washington, Minnesota, 
Kansas, Nebraska, and New Mexico; and that 
whenever, upon return of survey, two or more 
persons are found residing upon the same quar- 
ter-section, the entry be made by them jointly, 
with an allowance in adjacent legal subdivisions 
of unoccupied lands, not to exceed one hundred 
and sixty acres to each permanent settler. 

The recommendation also is renewed to amend 
the act of 3d March, 1853, so as to render United 
States reserved sections along the lines of rail- 
roads liable to preemption, as well when the set- 
tlement was made after as before the final allot- 
ment — that is, at any time before the public 
sale. 

Special attention is also invited to the condition 
of the settlers in Kansas and Nebraska. 

The twelfth section of the act of 22d July, 
1854, chapter 103, applies the provisions of the 
act of 4ih September, 1841, to all the public lands 
in these Territories, whether surveyed or not ; and 
the act of 1841, which restricts settlements to s«r- 
veyed lands, makes provision only for its first 
settler on the quarter-section. 

As settlements under the law of 1854 are 
authorized 6e/ore the surveys, and as parties so 
settling are then necessarily in jgnorance where 
the lines will run, it is proper to protect, by further 
legislation, such settlers as may have gone, or 
may hereafter go, upon these? lands, so that when 
two or more settlements are ma<tc, and persona 
are found upon the same quarter after the survey 
shall have been made, the first settler may not 
have it in his poMvier, as he might do under exist- 
ing legislation, to appropriate the labor and im- 
provements of another and more recent settler, 
which bad been made in good faith. 

In Minnesota, where the act ot^ 1841 has been 
extended to unsurveyed lands, the act of 4(h 
August, 1854, chapter 249, intervenes, and declares 
that where two or more have settled upon iha 
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flame quarter, before the survey, "each is per- 
mitted to enter his improvement, as near as may 
be, by legal subdivisions." 

Sections sixteen and thirty-six bein? reserved 
for school purposes in Kansas and Nebrasica, 
Oregon, Washington, and New Mexico, and also 
in Minnesota, where a settler may have gone 
upon these sections b^ore the surveys were made, 
and the numerical designation given with a view 
of acquiring a homestead, justice requires that 
other lands, as a substitute, should be allotted to 
the schools, and that the actual settler should be 
allowed to purchase ordinary school sections 
under such circumstances, if he brings himself 
in all respects within the requiremenUi orthe laws 
of 1641 and 1654. 

Legislation making provision to this effect will 
be found in the California act of 3d March, 1653, 
chapter 145. 

Important questions having arisen under appli- 
cations for the benefit conferred by the municipal 
preemption law of May 23, 1844, the matter was 
referred by the head of the Department to the 
Attorney Ueneral, who has rendered the opinion 
that the occupation of a town site js sumcient- 
\v indicated, either by an actual survey, upon 
tne fround of the town, into streets, alleys, and 
blocKs, or the publication of the plat of the same 
evidencing the connection with the public sur- 
veys, so as to give notice to others of the extent 
of the town site, all within the limit of 320 acres, 
and that such survey and publication of a plat 
is a sufficient evidence and indication that the 
lands have been selected as a municipal site, and, 
therefore, not subject to rural preemption under 
the law of 1841; and Airther, that the settlement 
and occupation of anyone of the subdivisions of 
the 320 acres maximum, as a town site, is suffi- 
cient to entitle the occupants to an entry of the 
whole under the aforesaid act of 1844. 

The question having been raised , whether either 
of the district land officers could, while in com- 
mission, avail himself of the pre-emption privilege, 
this office haa no difficulty in determining that, 
in its opinion, they stood msabUdy in this respect, 
under the general principles of law; and on the 
question b^ii)g submitted to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, he concurred, holding, that ** although not 
expressly forbidden by sfalttfe, still it appears in- 
admissible by the general principles of law, and 
of statutory Qsnstruction.'' Positive legislation 
is recommended in connection with this principle, 
forbidding, under penalty , registers and receivers, 
or any other officers connected with the land sys- 
tem, from purcheusing, in any way, directly or 
indirectly, any of the public lands; such being 
the law in regard to the employes of the General 
Land Office. 

SPOLIATION OF TIMBER. 

In connection with the sale and superintendence 
of the public lands, important interests in the 
timber growing tiiereoii in the States of Michi- 

fan and Wisconsin, and Minnesota Territory, 
ave engaged the attention of this office, in con- 
sequence of complaints made by settlers and 
others of its spoliation. To meet the exigency, 
printed instructions were issued to the local land 
officers, directing them, among their other duties, 
to take charge as a special duty, of the preserva- 
tion of the public timber on lands within their re- 
spective districts; and with a view to indemnity 
to tlie Government and punishment of offenders, 
to seize the timber cut, and report the names of 
trespassers, for such action as the public interest 
may require. It is gratifying to report that this 
prompt, economical, and direct method of sup- 
pressing the growing evil, has been in a great 
measure successful, and depredations hitherto 
committed to a deplorable extent, have almost 
entirely ceased. 

The usual statistical tables of lands sold, 
granted, and otherwise disposed of, described in 
the annexed synopsis and sAedule, are respect- 
fully submitted, as showing the details of opera- 
tions mentioned in the foregoing. 

With great respect, your obedient servant, 

THOMAS A. HENDRICKS, 

Commissioner. 
Hon. Robert McClelland, 

Secretary of the Interior, 



Abstract qf Annual Report of the Commissioner qfthe 
General Land Office. 

General Land Office, 
J^ovember 29, la'ie. 
Sir: Pursuant to the resolution of the Senate 
of the 28th February, 1855, the following is sub- 
mitted as an '* abstract or compendium^ of the 
annual report from this office, oe^ing date the 
29th of November, 1856. This report treats of 
the following subjects, and is accompanied by the 
usual statistical tables of the lands surveyed, ex- 
posed to market, sold, granted, and otherwise 
disposed of, to wit: 

1 . The quantity of lands ready for market and 
not advertised — surveys returnea — aggregate an- 
nual statement of sales and lands disposed of. 

2. Bounty land warrants — acts of 1847- 'SC^ 
'52, and '55— annual statements, with views re- 
specting Virginia military claims. 

3. Swamp land grant — statements and recom- 
mendation of further legislation. 

4. Statements relating to Cairo and Fulton 
railroad and branches; and to grants for railroads, 
under laws of the last session of Congress; also 
in relation to large withdrawal of tracts along 
routes of roads; preUminary action had by Gren- 
eral Land Office under said laws to expedite the 
adjustment, and for restoring the lands to market 
at an early day. ' 

5. Grants in Wisconsin — Fox and Wisconsin 
river ?rant — Des Moines river grant in Iowa. 

6. Reference to decisions under graduation act; 
adjustment of accounts of registers and receivers; 
legislation suggested touching the measure of 
compensation to land officers. 

7. Progress of survey of Indian trust lands in 
Kansas, and synoptical views of the operations 
of the surveyors general. 

8. Indians — half-breed Sioux of Lake Pepin — 
relinquishments, scrip, &c.; reference to indi- 
vidual reservations under treaties. 

9. New land districts created in Minnesota; 
change of locations and consolidation of old 
offices. 

10. Reference to operation of preemption laws 
—-further legislation recommended — recommend- 
ation renewed for extension of act of 3d March, 
la'W. 

11. Spoliation of timber on public lands in 
Minnesota, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 

With great respect, your obedient servant, 

THOMAS A. HENDRICKS, 

Comtnissioner. 
Hon. Robert McClelland, 

Secretary </ the Interior, 

Report of tbe Commissioner ot Pensions* 

Pension Office, October 15, 1656. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit the following 
report of the operations of this office in the two 
branches of its business — pensions and bounty 
land — since the last annual report: 

I. — pensions. 

In this branch, the operations embraced in this 
report are those during the year ending June 30, 
1856. 

1. Invalid Pensions. — ^The number of applica- 
tions for new pensions, and for increases of old, 
of this class, which have been allowed during the 
year, is 176, involving arrears amounting to 
]|3,828 20, and annual pensions to the amount of 
§12,637. The amount paid out at the agencies 
during the year, for pensions and arrears, was 
>431,178 69. 

The number of pensioners on the rolls on the 
30th day of June last, wa^ 4,866, with annual 
pensions amounting to ^443,152 50. 

In former reports from this office attention has 
been called to tne propriety of some further legis- 
lation to correct and guard a^inst existing and 
constantly-increasing abuses in the enjoyment of 
pensions of this class by parties to whom they 
may have been properly allowed in the first in- 
stance, 3ret who, by subscouent recovery from 
their disabilities, have ceaseu to be justly entitled 
to any furthetcontinuonce of the pensions allowed 
on account of them. The duties of the office, 
within the past year, have afforded an illustration 
of the propriety of the suggestions made on this 
subject. At the commencement of the year there 



were numerous pensions of this class on the rolls 
of a single State, which had recently been sus- 
pended on account of information to this office 
that the pensioners either were not justly entitled 
to any }>en8ions or to pensions of the amounts 
they were receiving. A very competent, disin- 
. terested person was employed to make personal 
examinations in the cases. He has conducted 
the same highly to the satisfaction of this office, 
and, it is believed, with justice to all concerned. 
Those examinations show that of the sixty -seven 
cases in which they were made, eleven were en- 
tirely wrong, and the amounts of most of th% 
remainder were much larger than the real degrees 
of existing disabilities enti^tled the parties to. Th« 
pecuniary result, in all the cases, was, that a 
reduction of the whole amount of the pensions to 
less than one half of the amount the pcurties were 
receiving would be necessary to conform them 
to the proper rights of the parties under the la^. 
There will be an annual savine to the Treasury 
of over ^,O0U in these cases. It should be borno 
in mind that the cases examined were but a por- 
tion of the invalid pensions on the roUs of a sin- 
gle State, and but a small proportion of the whole 
number of pensions of the same class on all tho 
rolls. The lone continuance of these pensions 
for life renders Uiese abuses of more consequeuoo 
than if they were for shorter periods. 

The importance of some action on this subject 
will appear the greater when it is considered that 
while all other classes of pensions are diminish- 
ing, this is, and will continue to be, constantly 
increasing. 

2. Revolutionary Pensions. — ^Thesc are granted 
by various acts. The new classification recently 
adopted in the appropriations for their payment, 
however, reduces them into two divisions — those 
to the soldiers, and those to their widows. 

The number of applications for new pensions, 
and for increases of old, to the soldiers themselves, 
which have been allowed during the year, is sev- 
enty-one, involving arrears to the amount of 
128,672 81, and annual pensions amounting to 
|4,905 63. The amount paid out at the agencies 
during the year, for pensions and arrears, was 
|81,2i4 25. The number of pensioners on the 
rolls on the 30th day of June last was 514, with 
annual pensions to the amount of $31,954 34. 

The number of applications which have been . 
allowed to the widows of revolutionary soldiers 
during the year is 548, involving arrears to the 
amount of $135,614 27, and annual pensions 
amounting to $35,532 02. The amount paid oul 
at the agencies during the year, for pensions and 
arrears, was $509,454 56. The numoer of pen- 
sioners on the rolls on the 30th day of June last 
was 5,167, with annual pensions to the amount of 
$415,435 10. 

The whole amount paid out at the agencies 
during the year, for pensions and arrears on ac- 
count of revolutionary services^ was $590,728 81. 

Though the number of claims of this class 
which have been allowed during the past year is* 
l^s than in former years, yet there has not been 
a corresponding decrease of labor in the office rel- 
ative to such claims. During the long time most 
of the acts granting such pensions have been in 
force, the more certain and clearer claims have 
been allowed. Those on which the office has 
been called to act during the year have been in a 
great degree such as, on account of difficulties in 
the proper establishment of them, have not before 
been presented to the office, or have 'been disal- 
lowea by it. Consequently, much more labor 
and care have been required in the examination 
of them, and the number finally allowed bears a 
less proportion to the whole number examined. 

3. Half-foy Pensions for five years. — ^These are 
to the widows of soldiers who have died in the 
service, or from wounds received or diseases con- 
tracted therein. 

The number of applications for pensions of this 
class which have been allowed during the year is 
335, involving arrears amounting to $36,718 06, 
and annual pensions to the amount of ft20,906. 
Amount paid out at the agencies during the year, 
for pensions and arrears, was $211,229 11. The 
number of pensioners on the rolls on the 30th day 
of June last was 2,531, with annual pensions 
amounting to $181,156 93. 

A.^avy Pcnnow.— The number of applications 
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for new pensions, and for increases of old, of this 
class, which have been allowed during the year to 
the invalids themselves, is twenty-six, involving 
arrears amounting to |526 71, and annual pen* 
flions to the amount of ^1 ,625. The amount paid 
but at tlie agencies during the year, for pensions 
and arrears, was |^,597 38. The number of 
Navy invalids on the rolls on the 30th day of 
June last was 353, with annual pensions amount- 
ing to JP2,515 85. 

The number of applications which have been 
allowed during the year to the widows and chil- 
dren of invalids of the Navy is twenty -one, involv- 
Uig arrears amounting to |3,947 91, and annual 
)ensiohs to the amount of J3,tM)0. The amount 
L)aid out at the agencies dunn» the year, for pen- 
nons and arrears, was $100,169 93. The num- 
ber of pensioners pn the rolls on the 30th day of 
June last was 483, with annual pensions amount- 
ing to ^8,670. 

These four classes embrace all the pensions 
allowed by this office. From the foregoing state- 
ments it will appear that the whole number of 
applications for new pensions, and for increases 
of old, in these classes, which have been allowed 
during the year, is 1,177, involving arrears 
amounting to (208,307 96, and annual pensions 
to the amount of |79,535 65. 

The whole amount paid out at the agencies 
during the yfear, for pensions and arrears, was 
il ,360,694 61 . The number of pensioners on all 
file rolls on the 30th day of June last, was 13,914, 
"l^ith annual pensions amounting to j^l,192,884 72. 

The business of the office in this branch has 
been properly attended to during the year, and 
is now up to date. There are sevefal claims on 
which action has been and still i& suspended, by 
your order, awaiting the determination of cer- 
tain legal questions submitted for the considera- 
tion of the Attorney GJeneral. When those ques- 
tions are determined the claims will be disposed 
6f without delay. 

• The want of some fixed policy and uniform 
principles to govern legislation relative to pen- 
sions lias occasioned in the numerous acts passed 
at different times great complications and many 
inconsistencies, and conflicts even, in their pro- 
visions. In your last annual report, allusion was 
made to the consequent impossibility of a satis- 
factory execution of the existing pension laws, 
and to the inequality and injustice of their oper- 
ations. These defects can be fully remedied only 
by an entire revision of the system. But there 
are some which can easily be remedied. I refer 
particularly to the distinctions made by existing 
tiws in ArAy and Navy pensions. 

In Army pensions the amount allowed to in- 
Ta>ids of the lowest rank in the service is eight 
dollars per month; while in Navy pensions the 
amount allowed to those of the lowest rank is 
oiiiy three dollars and fifty cents, and to seamen 
ouly six dollars per month. If tlie amount of 
the pension has reference to the necessities of 
the parties, those of the invalids of the Navy are 
as great as those of tlie invalids of the Army, 
and their support is as expensive. No reason 
appears for tnis difference m their rates of pen- 
aion. Besides, the pittance allowed to the lower 
tank in the Navy is entirely inadequate for any 
aubstantial relief. 

Vore numerous distinctions between the two 
services appear in the provisions of existing laws 
zelative .to pensions to the widows of those 
4ying fVom causes originating in the service. In 
the case of those in the regular service in the 
Army, it is necessary, in order to entitle the 
widow to a pension, that the cause of the death 
of her husband should have originated in some 
var; whereas in the Navy it is sufficient if the 
cause of death originated while in the service; 
whether in war or not is immaterial. On the 
other hand, in the case of those in the Navy, it 
is necessary, in order to entitle the widow to a 
pension, that the death of the husband occur 
while he is in the service; whereas in the Army 
it is sufficient if the death be from the prescribed 
cause in the service, though such death may occur 
after he has left tiie service. Again: the pen- 
sions to the widows of those in the Navy are 
eranted for life, provided they continue widows, 
but are absolutely terminated by a second mar- 
riage; while the pensions to the widows of tbose 



in the Army are for five years only, and are 
merely suspended by a second marriage, reviving 
after it has ceased. 

I allude to these distinctions by existing laws 
between the two services, as requiring correction, 
with more confidence, because at the last session 
of Congress the legislation necessary to correct 
most of them was favorably considered and rec- 
ommended by the Committee on Pensions in the 
Senate, though no final action was had thereon. 

II. — BOUNTY LAND. 

In this branch the operations embraced in this 
report are those during t^e year ending'Septem- 
ber 30, 1856. 

1. Bounty land under the various aett prior to the 
act of JUarch 3, 1855. — The most important of 
these acts have in a great degree been practically 
superseded by t^ much more comprehensive act 
last named. 

Under the acts prior to that of February, 1847, 
there have been issued during the year eight 
warrants on account of revolutionary services, 
for, in all, 1,100 acres, and twenty-four warrants 
on account of services in the war of 1812, for, in 
all, 3,840 acres — making thirty-two warrants for 
4,940 acres. 

Under the act of February 11, 1847, have been 
issued during the year 317 warrants, for, in all, 
42,800 acres. « 

Under the acts of September, 1850, and March, 
1852, have been issuea during the year 271 war- 
rants, for, in all, 24,520 acres. 

All the foregoing amount to 620 warrants, for 
72,260 acres, under all these acts. 

2. Bounty land under the act of March 3, 1855. — 
The business under this act has embraced by far 
the most important operations of the office dur- 
ing the past year, exceeding all others in extent 
and in interest to the public. 

At the commencement of the year, 216,200 
claims had been presented under the act. Of 
these, about one naif had been registered, less 
than 50,000 examined, and only 34,377 warrants 
issued. Since that time 41,900 additional claims 
have been presented, making the whole number 
under the act, up to Septcmt^r 30th last, 258,100. 
The proper acknowledgment and registration of 
all these claims is complete up to date. During 
the year nearly 170,000 dificrent claims have been 
examined, ana 138,574 have been allowed, and 
warrants issued thereon, as follows: 
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Of the great amount of clerical labor involved 
in the different (li^isions of work in preparing 
these claims for examination, mention was made 
in my last report. But the care and labor re- 
quired in the mere examination of the very large 
number of claims before stated as having been 
examined during the year, after all the papers 
have been prepared, the records examined, and 
the evidence of service obtained from the rolls in 
other offices, will appear the greater when it is 
considered how frequently repeated examinaUons 
of the same claim become necessary before it is 
allowed. Defects in the various points of proof 
to properly establish a claim for allowance are 
constantly found; and, in such cases, the parties 
are notified, new evidence is furnished, ana reex- 
aminations are made. Thus, although the whole 
number of claims allowed during the past year 
was 138,574, and though only a£>ut 170,000 dif- 
ferent claims were examined, yet the number of 
examinations and rei&xaminations which were 
made of those claims during the year was 259,612. 

A more serious source of labor and difficulty 
has been the very great correspondence for whicn 
the act has given occasion. With the greatest 
particularity in inquiries relative to such claims, 
the system of ^Registration and record in the office 
requires much care and time for the laminations 
necessary to give the information desired about 
particular claims. The vague and indefinite 
nature of many inquiries has much increased 
the difficulty, and, in some inataaces, rendered 



replies impossible. In addition to the time and 
laoor required in the necessary examinations of 
the records and files to answer these inquiries^ 
there has been the serious interruption to other 
labors by the use of the registers and papers 
required in them. The extreme extent of this 
cori^spondence will appear from the fact that the 
number of letters received during the past yearf 
exclusive of applications, was 107,800, and of let- 
ters sent from the office during Uie same time, 
270,387. By far the greater part of those have 
been with reference to claims under this act. 

Another source of embarrassment during the 
year has been the change of the law relative to 
evidence* in support of such claims, by the amend- 
atory act of May 14, 1856. At the time of the 
passage of that act, more than one half of the 
claims in the office had been examined, and many 
thousands rejected; but by that act the past 
la'bor on the ereater part of those rejected claims' 
was rendered useless, and a reexamination of 
them under the new act became necessary. Hence 
much of the past work of the office in the exam- 
ination of those claims was to be done over again. 

The state of the business under the act at the 
close of the year will be seen from the following 
exhibit: 

Whole number of claims presented 358,100 

Of wtiich there have been allowed and warrants 

tnued, including the 34,337 hnued prior to the 

oommencemeat of the past year 172,911 

Fiiamined and rcijected, or suspended 43,740 

316,651 

Leaving lo^be examined 41,449 

Of this number thus remaining for examina- 
tion, 32,452 were awaiting reports of service 
from the rolls in other offices here. Such reporta 
are indispensably necessary before any examine-^ 
tion of the claims for allowance can be made by 
this office. Of these 32,452 claims, 18,695 were 
then in the other offices in which the rolls of dif- 
ferent services are kept, referred to them by thia 
office for examination of the rolls and rep<5rta 
of services therefrom, and the remaining 13,757 
were in this office ready to be referred to those 
offices for a similar purpose as soon as those 
already there had been attended tc^ The want 
of sufficient force in those offices to attend to 
these examinations «nd reports, has, during the 
past year, necessarily delayed, and still delaysy 
action by this office on the claims requiring them. 
Deducting the claime thus awaiting reports from 
other offices, left only 8,997 claims remaining at 
the close of the year on which examinations had 
not been had by this office— a number not suffi- 
cient for the employment of the clerks engaged 
on such e^iaminations for a month. Most of 
these claims have since been examined, and, with 
the exception of the few remaining, and those 
awaiting reports of service from other offices, as 
before mentioned, the business in the office under 
this act is now up to date. The presefit force in 
the office does now, and will probably continue 
to, attend to all reexaminations of claims now in 
the suspended files as rapidly as the necessary 
additional evidence in relation to them is pre- 
sented, and to. the examinations of other claims 
as soon as the necessary reporta of service from 
the rolls are received from other offices. So far, 
then, as the business in this branch also is within 
the control of this office, it will now be readily 
disposed of. This advance of the work will, I 
think, appear satis&ctory, when regard is had to 
the amount accomplished during the past year, 
and especially when it is considered that of the 
three years computed to be reouired for the exe- 
cution of the act, only one half has now elapsed. 

From the foregoing statements, it will be seen 
that the whole num^r of warrants for bounty 
land issued under all the acts during the past 
year is 139,194 for, in all, 16,896,830 acres. 

The number of warrants which have been issued 

under the act of March 3, 1855, since its passage 

up to September 30|b last, is as follows: 

43,764 for 160 acres each, making 7,0(^4M(I acres. 

86,145 «« 120 « « ^10.337,400 «* 
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And the whole number of acres for which 
warrants haye been issued, under all the acts, 
including that of March 3, 1855, since their pas* 
sage up to the same date, was 54,855,242. 
^These statements of the operations of this office 
in the two branches of pensions and bounty land 
show the practical results of its business since 
the last annual report. From them it will be seen 
that the pecuniary result is the allowance of 
immediate claims for "Arrears of pension to the 
amount of #208,307 96, and for 16,896,830 acres 
of bounty land, amounting at |1 25 per acre 
to 121,121,037 50~making a total amount of 
121,329,345 46. In addition to this has been the 
allowance of pensions for the future to the yearly 
amount of 1^79,535 65. 

Notwithstanding the Tigilance by which frauds 
upon this office have heretofore been detected, 
and the success with which prosecutions for the 
punishment of the perpetrators of them have been 
conducted, they have not been discontinued. On 
the contrary, during the past year, the execution 
of the bounty -land act or March 3, 1855, partic- 
ularly, has disclosed an extent of attempted frauds 
even beyond expectation. The full extent of 
bounty land granted by the act has held out 
greater inducements for frauds, while, at the same 
time, the very short term of service required by 
the act to entitle parties to the benefit of its pro- 
visions has afforded greater facilities for tneir 
successful accomplishment. The extent of the 
fraudulent claims presented has greatly increased 
the difficulties of the office in the execution of the 
act, by the greater care and caution required to 
guard against them, and has also operated to the 
prejudice of honest claimants by the more strin- 

Eent rules and requirements which consequently 
ave been found necessary, and applied to all 
claims from sources about which the office had 
DO reliable information. It has been impractica- 
ble, with the means at the command of the office, 
to institute prosecutions for all the very numer- 
ous offenses which have been detected in isolated 
cases during the year. They have been instituted 
only in cases of repeated violations of law, and 
of systematic frauds. During the past ]^ear seven 
trials have been had, which resulted in two ac- 
quittals and five convictions. During the same 
time nine new arrests have been made in cases of 
undoubted guilt, and prosecutions are now pend- 
ing. Other investigations ar^ now in progress 
with reference to stul further prosecutions. In 
the most important cases, and in most instances, 
the fraudulent claims have fortunately been de- 
tected before allowance. The magnitude of the 
frauds attempted upon this office wul appear from 
the (act, that withm the past year, in one case, 
claims for pensions amounting to over $30,000, 
and for nearly 5,000 acres of t^unty land, and in 
another case claims for nearly 10,000 acres of 
bounty land, have been presented for allowance 
by the same party, and all of them were founded 
unon and supported by gross corruption. 

in closing this report, allow me to commend 
the general attention and diligence of those em- 
ployed in the office during the year. To their 
efibrts and efficiency the success of its operations 
is mainly to be attributed. 
I am, with much respect, your obedient ser- 

'~^' J. MINOT, Commistumer: 

The Hon. Robert McClelland, 

SecrtUary qf the Interior. 

THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE. 

SPEECH OF HOnTjOHN SHERMAN, 

OP OHIO, 

Ik the House of Represektatives, 

December 8, 1856, 

The Houae having under emui^jsntlon the qaeetion of 
refenring the PresMlent's Menaf e to the Committee of the 
Whole OB the Btate of the Union, and the printing of ten 
thousand copies there<tf-> 

Mr. SHERMAN said: 

Mr. Speaker: I had hoped that the slavery 

Suestion would not have been thrust upon us 
urine this session. The party with which I 
have the honor to act was willing to devote the 
short time until the close of this Congress to other 



pressing subjects which demand our legislative 
care; but the President and his supporters here 
are not content with this <fourse. Upon the first 
day of the session we were called upon to pass 
upon the right of Mr. Whitfield to a seat here as 
Delegate from the Territory of Kansas. This 
depends entirely upon the validity of the enact- 
ments of what IS known as the Shawnee Mission 
Legislature. The House, at the last session, 
judicially determined, after a full investigation, 
that these enactments are null and void, by reason 
of the illegality of the election of that body. 
When the question is again thrust upon us, the 
House promptly, without unnecessary debate, 
adhered to its previous decision. The Demo- 
cratic party then resorted to the tactics of delay, 
and have already wasted one week of the session. 
Before this (question is disposed of, the President 
sends us this extraordinary message. He does 
not content himself with performing his consti- 
tutional duty of givin^^ to Congress information 
of the state of the Union, and recommending to 
its consideration such measures as he judges 
necessary and expedient, but devotes one half 
of his message to an arraignment of a great and 
growing party which the errors of his adminis- 
tration have called into being. This course is 
unusual, and, I believe, is unprecedented; and if 
followed by his successors, will convert a docu- 
ment heretofore looked for by all our people as 
an impartial State paper, into a mere partisan 
manifesto. 

Not only does the President embody in his mes- 
sage a stump speech in defense of his policy, but 
he misrepresents the principles and purposes of 
his poUtical opponents. The ghost of nis defeated 
hopes haunts him at every step, and he seeks to 
allay the phantom by ceaseless clamor. While 
writing a document tot history his excited mind 
will not allow him to forget the appeals of the 
hour. It is true that sgme indulg;ence should be 
extended to him in view of his position. He came 
into power on a high wave of popular favor. 
The good wishes of cQl men accompanied him to 
the white House; and his promises in his fir*'t 
message ouieted even the enmity of his oppo- 
nents. They were as cheering. as his hope was 
buoyant. He is about to retire, deserted by his 
own party, by his own State, and, I believe, by 
his own town. If, under these circumstances, 
his message had not shown some of the bitterness 
of disappomted ambition, it would not have been 
human; but few were prepared for such an exhi- 
bition of hcurmless resentment. 

It is only to so much of the message as relates- 
to the slavery question that I wish now to call 
the attention of the House. The conduct of our 
foreign affairs has been chiefly intrusted to the 
able Secretary of State, and his direction evincf^s 

Seat sagacity and ability. The routine of the 
epartment has been well enough; for the un- 
bounded prosperity, and enerffy, and industry of 
our people have made the ordmary functions of 
the Government easy. But the gangrene which 
troubles the President was not occasioned by 
these, but hy the repeal of the JViasouri compromise. 
This was tJbe great error of the Administration 
— the rock upon which it has split. This is the 
cause of the troubles in Kansas, and the intense 
excitement of the country. It is to explain, to 
extenuate, to mystify the consequences of this 
error that the President repeats the stereotyped 
arguments of the recent campcdgn. Sir, the very 
existence of the Republican party, which the 
President so much deplores, is one of the fffeets 
of this measure. If it forebodes all the evils he 
predicts, remember that^ rubbed the magic lamp 
which called it into bcinff. The people of the 
northern States believe that the tendency and 
design of this measure was to extend the sec- 
tional institution of slavery into free territory. 
Against this they protested. To make^ their 
protest effectual they formed themselves into a 
political organization . That this partv is confined 
to the North is no fault of theirs, but rather a 
reproach to tlie South, by showing that there the 
sectional institution of slavery is stronger than 
pa/ties, compromises, or compacts, when these 
interfere with their local interests. While the 
sentiment of opposition to t^ie extension of 
slavery into the new Territories is universal with 
the new party, its members yiete from all the old 



parties, and embraced persons of opposite views 
upon the subject of slavery. Thus a very few — 
perhaps not two thousand in the whole country, 
who were genuine Abolitionists, and believed that 
Congress had the power, and that it was its duty 
to^ abolish slavery in the States — sympathized 
with the new party; but, upon the adoption of 
the Republican platform at Philadelphia, the great 
majority of them went back to their old love, arid 
supported Grerrit Smith. Of this class not as 
many voted for Fremont as there were avowed 
disunionists of a single State voting for Buchanan. 

There is another class of anti-slavery men, of 
much greater numbers, influence, and ability, who 
acted with the new party. They are those who 
believe that Cong^ss has not only the power, but 
that it is its duty, to prohibit slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and in the national dock-yards, 
and also the commerce in slaves between the 
several States. This class of citizens has been 
honestly, ably, and fearlessly represented on this 
floor by my distinguished colleague, [Mr. Gid- 
pmos,] and perhaps others. Such arc their opin- 
ions now; but they are no more ingrafted upon 
the Republican platform than the recent doctrine 
of G^overnor Adams, of South Carolina, in favor 
of reopening the slave trade. The President has 
no more ri^it to ascribe to the Republican party 
the views referred to, than we would have to im- 
pute to the Democratic party the desire to reopen 
the slave trade. The great body of the one mil- 
lion three hundred thousand citizens who voted 
for Fremont are from the old Whig and Demo- 
cratic parties, and a large majority of all acqui- 
esced in the compromise of 1850. Their principlo 
and purpose is, simply, opposition to the extension 
of slavery. 

These are 'simple facts known to every intelli- 

fent citizen, and only necessary to be here stated 
y reason of this singular message. In it the 
President arraigns the Republican party upoi:^ 
accusations utterly unfounded. Itis very com- 
mon for politicians to misstate the views and 
purpose or their opponents, and thus bring odium 
upon them. But it is not usual for the President 
of the United Siatef! to resort to such means, and 
yet, in this message, he has thus assailed the 
kepublican party. He ascribes to it views that it 
never entertained, and charges it with purposes 
which it has again and again disavowea. Thus 
he says: 

" Under ilie shelter of this great liberty, and protected by 
the laws and usages of the Government they aaMfl, asso- 
ciationfl have been fomtcd in some of the Statea of indi- 
viduals who, freUnding *o seek only to prevent the apraad 
of the in^tituuon of slavery into the present or fUture in- 
choate States of the Union, arc really inflamed wUh derire 
to elumge the domeUic UutUvtiont of the eaeuting State$.** 

The President here makes a charge, and he 
does it in the form of an innuendo, that the pur- 
pose which the Republican party has avowed it 
a mere pretense — that they are sailing under false 
colors. And this language is sent to this House, 
and we are expected to hsten to it patiently, and 
not open our mouths in reply; and not only that, ' 
but to order thirty thousand or forty thousand 
extra copies to be distributed amon^ the people. 
Not only does he make this imputation, out he 
charges us with entertaining sentiments and prin- 
ciples which the Republican party does not and 
never has entertained. That the charge may be 
true against individuals I need not deny. IVluch 
graver charts may be made against thousands 
who voted for Bucnanan; but of these the Presi- 
dent is as quiet as a lamb. He saves his unman- 
nerly imputations for his political enemies. The 
great mass of the Republican party never held to 
any sentiment that alTects or impairs the consti- . 
tutional rights of the South. It is made up in a 
great measure of the conservative elements of the 
northern States— men of property, men of educa- 
tion, the farmers, mechanics, and laborers— every 
employment and trade has contributed to its num- 
bers. Those who sanctioned the compromises of 
1850, and plighted theirfaith to, and have observed 
th^ entire, heartily act with the Republican 
party, side by side with those who condemn those 
measures. Such are the men who compose that, 
great and growing party of the northern States 
which, in its first contest, swept eleven of them for 
John C. Fremont, by majorities unparalleled in 
the political history of the country. These are th^ 
men— this is the party which.the President of the 
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United States arraigns as pretending to prevent 
the extension of slavery, but really actuated by 
an inflamed desire to interfere with slavery in the 
southern Stales. 

Sir, I say that this charge is unfounded. The 
people of Ohio — the State which I have the honor, 
m part, to represent on this floor — do not wish or 
design to interfere with slavery in any southern 
State. We do not wish or design to interfere 
with the relations existing between the white and 
black races in the slave States. 1 have observed 
that the relations existing between these classes 
in the South are ofLen more kindly in their char* 
•eter than those existing between the same classes 
in the northern States. But while this is true, the 
history of civilized nations in the past, the expe- 
rience of the present age, the theory of our Gov- 
ernment, and the natural teachings of the human 
heart, condemn tJie institution of master and slave 
aa being injurious to the master, and a crime 
against the slave. But while such are our con- 
"fictions of the moral aspect of slavery, we recog- 
nize the exclusive right of every Slate to regulate 
this matter for itself; and we do not, and never 
did, claim the power to interfere. 

Chir claim is mis, that in violation of the pled^s 
of the President made at the outset of his Admm- 
ktration,and in violation of the pledges and plat- 
forms of the two great parties of the country four 
years a^o,the party acting with the President and 
his advisers repealed the Missouri compromise, 
for the purpose of extending slavery into a Ter- 
ritory where it was prohibited, and thus perpe- 
trated what our sense of justice and honor tells 
VLB was an infamous wrong. That is all. That 
is the long and short of it; and it is the only cause 
vhich has called the Republican party into being. 

Again, the President varies his accusation. He 
lays: 

** They seek an object which they well know to be a 
revwlationary one. They are perfectly awaro that IA« 
tkmnfe Ui the relatioe condition of the tokU* and black TcAe$ 
fii the BlavehoUUne Statea, which they would promote. i« 
beyond their lawful aatbority ; that to them is a foreign 
•bfect ; that it cannot be effected by any peacenil instm- 
mentality of theirs ; that for them, and tlie States of which 
tiiey are citizens, the only path to its accomnlishroent is 
llifoagh burning citieM and ravaged Jidds, and tlaugktered 
fowulation$t and all there is mopt terrible la foreign com- 
plicated with Hvil and $trviU war." 

In this paragraph the President repeats, and 
does not cnarge directly, but by innuendo, that 
the Republican party proposes to change the rel- 
ative condition of the white and black races in 
the slaveholding States. By what authority does 
he make the allegation ? Does he find it m the 
platform of the Republican party? Does he find 
ft in any resolutions passed by any public meet- 
ing held by that party in any of the northern 
States? Why does he make allegations against 
that party which they have again and again 
denied, and which there is not Die slighest evi- 
dence to prove? Why does he again adopt the 
offensive form of an innuendo? He says, ** They 
[the Republican party] seek an obiect which they 
well know to be unconstitutional." What ob- 
iect? Why not state it manfully, boldly, as a 
President should ? If we have among us more 
than a million of incipient traitors, why not say 
so? And yet he does it in this covert way: 
*lThey are perfectly aware that the change in 
the relative condition of the white and black 
races in the slaveholding States, whidi ihevwotUd 
promote t is beyond their lawful authority.'' Sir, 
we seek to promote no such change, if we did 
we would tell you so. We have no doubt — and 
in this the voice of the civilized world will con- 
cur—that it is the interest of the white men in 
those States to promote such a change; but we 
have not the power, and do not intend to do it. 
Yet upon this groundless imputation the Pres- 
sident ^oes off at a tangent into a fancy sketch of 
•* burning cities," " ravaged fields, "and " slaugh- 
tered populations. " 1 can imagine the grim smile 
which marked the countenance of the Secretary 
of State when he first heard that passage. 1 can 
imagine the scene that must have occurred in the 
Cabinet when this passage came before them fftr 
review. I can almost p'icture the President when 
he wrote— with ** fine frenzy rolling "—** burning 
cities, ravaged fields, and slaughtered popula- 
tioos,"thtt work of the Republicans ! How vivid 
the imagination of the President ! It is a pity to 
deny the innaendo, for it is like takiog^he ghost 



from the play of Hamlet. Sir, your Yankee 
newspapers sometimes attribute to our western 
orators loAy flights of eloquence based upon a 
very slender foundation; but T submit whether 
the specimen here furnished by a famed son or 
the Old Granite State does not beat the Hoosiers? 
The party he describes is about as much like the 
Republican party as the imaginary giant of the 
crazy knight of La Mancha was like the wind- 
mills he encountered; andi think the President's 
contest will result like the knij^ht's. 

If the President, instead of the language I have 
quoted, had said: " The last Congress, in viola- 
tion of good faith, and with the evil design of 
carrying slavery into free territory, repealed the 
restriction which forever prohibited it, and that 
the only path to the accomplishment of that design 
was through burning cities," &c.,he could then, 
sir, with tne eloquence of truth, have narrated 
scenes which disgrace humanity. ** Burning 
cities ! " Why, sir, I know of none except Law- 
rence and Ossawatomie. I know of no ravaged 
fields and slaughtered population, except on the 
plains of Kansas, where scenes were enacted by 
the sanction of the Executive power which the 
Democratic party have all over the country been 
trying to apolo^ze for. These, I say, are the 
only Durning cities, ravaged fields, and slaugh- 
tered population of which I am aware; and these 
have been allowed, yea produced, by the Presi- 
dent himself. Not only does the President charge 
us with principles which we never have advo- 
cated, but he ascribes to the Republican party 
the very results which his own policy has pro- 
duced: 

" Weil knowing that such, and such only, are the means 
and the consequences of their ptaos and purposes, thev 
endeavor to prepare the people of the United State* for civil 
war by doing everything in their power to devrive the Con- 
Mtution and the law§ of moral ouf Aortty, ana to undermine 
thefmbrie of the Onion by appeal* to peueion and teetional 
praudice, by indoctrinating its people with reciprocal hatred, 
and by educating them to stand tece to face as enemies 
rtther than shoulder to shoulder as (Viends." 

Who has endeavored to prepare the people of 
the United States for civil war? Who but the 
President of the United States, by teaching them 
how utterly fiitile it was and is now to appeal to 
the law for redress where the law is administered 
by a weak Executive and by such judges as Le- 
compte ? How could the President provoke such 
an inquiry, when murder, arson, robbery, and 
other crimes have run riot in that Territory, and 
until recently no pro-slavery man has been called 
to account ? Who murderea Dow and Brown and 
harbour — who sacked Lawrence and Ossawato- 
mie— who drove the quiet shop-keepers and arti- 
sans of Leavenworth fh>m their homes and prop- 
erty—who invented the crime of constructive 
treason — who deprived the people of the Territory 
of the elective franchise — who murdered BufTum, 
and allowed his murderer to go at large on bail — 
did the Republicans do these or kindred enormi- 
ties? None, none of them; and yet they seek to 
deprive the "laws of moral authority ! " The 
friends of the President did all these and much 
more, and yet they are " law and order" citizens 
and gentlemen — some of them most upright 
judges. Until recently they have been as tree 
from fear or danger of punishment as you, sir, 
are from being hanged for the murder of uMirles I. 
The President even does not impute to them the 
charge of "depriving the laws of their moral 
authority." Sir, the mode in which justice has 
been administered in that Territory has fearfully 
aggravated the disorder naturally produced by 
the repeal of the Missouri compromise. Who 
is responsible for this ? Who but the President? 
The judges hold office at his will, and his power 
of removal could at once cure the evil. And yet 
with this power unemployed the offender arraigns 
us for his offense, of depriving the laws of moral 
authority ! 

But, sir, let us again look at the charge made. 
What law do we seek to deprive of moral author- 
ity ? The President does not specify. Can any 
one name the law ? I know of none to which he 
can refer, unless it is the enactments of the Shaw- 
nee Mission Legislature. But these enactment 
this House hold to be null and void; and shall 
the President say to us that these are laws which 
we have decided are not laws ? The circumstances 
connected with the election of the body which | 



passed these enactments arc now well known to 
the country. Their character is also well known. 
They have been denounced as oppressive and 
disgraceful by the political friends of those who 
made them, and I am, for one, disposed to plead 
guilty of seeking to deprive these " laws" of all 
moral or legal authority. If the President meantt 
any other laws, let him specify them. 

A^n: he says we seek "to undermine the 
J fabric of the Union by appeals to passion and' 
] sectional projudice." I should like to know 
where and when the Republican party has soU^bt 
to do this? Never, sir, until this Administration 
itself gave the ground and cause for it by tam- 
pering with a compromise made years ago, and 
submitted to by all for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury. There never was an appeal to the passions 
ana prejudices of the American people so potent 
and so offensive in its terms as this very message 
of the President of the United States. He here 
arraigns the great majority of the people of the 
northern States, of his own native State, and of 
his own town, as either knaves or fools—as either 
purposely seeking to tear down tlie Government 
under^ wnich we live, or with doing it indi- 
recUy, by sapping the principles upon which it ia 
founded. 

However much such a charge as this may 
gratify a morbid sentiment of ultra men in one 
section or the other, I ask you if it does not 
appeal to passion and sectional prejudice? That 
language nas been used, and events have trans- 
pired to excite both, none can deny, and none 
can regret more than I. Invidious comparisons 
between the wealth, productions, and historical 
achievements of sister States; violent language in 
newspapers; the absence of courtesy in debate; 
private animosities, and restraint of social inter- 
course, growing out of political differences, are 
always to be regretted. That these exist, none 
can deny. But who and what has produced 
them ? What has so aroused and surcharged the 
body-politic, that slight friction produces the 
angry spa^k ? All these spring from the sense of 
wrong. This was produced by the President and 
his party, and by his mal-administration in Kan- 
sas. He was reckless and bold in producing the 
storm; and when it came upon him, and actuid 
strife and discord were the result, he was weak, 
inefficient, timid, and partial 

Again, we are charged with " indoctrinating 
the people with reciprocal hatred, and educating 
them to stand face to face as enemies, rather than 
shoulder to shoulder as friends." When did this 
process commence? Surely, not when the Pres- 
ident commenced his term. Then all was peace 
and harmony. He tells us so in his first mes- 
sa^. The nrst lesson in this process of alien- 
ation was when Mr. Douolas made his famous 
report. Every act of the President since that 
time has been a new lesson. The Republican 
party is a party of defence. It only seeks to 
place matters precisely where the President foui]^ 
them. The President is at the head and fountain 
of the stream. Whatever evils ffow from it are 
to be ascribed to him; and I have no doubt that 
in his imputations against us he described hii 
own crime and its evil effects. 

We are here told that the people of the United 
States have decided that the repeal of the Mis- 
spuri compromise was right. Here again I take 
issue with the President. If this question had 
been submitted to them, it could not have rec^ved 
three hundred thousand votes in its favor in the 
northern States. It was only by evading this 
very question by the nomination of Japies Buch- 
anan, that the Democratic party avoided an over- 
whelming defeat. .^ 

Mr. CADWALADER. I would ask the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, how he can reconcile that 
proposition with the fact, that the President elect 
ratified and approved of the bITl repealing the 
Missouri compromise by a public declaration 
before his election ? 

. Mr. SHERMAN. True, the President elect 
subsequently ratified the princiole of the bill, but 
it was Well understood that ne was originally 
opposed to it; and his ratification of the principle 
of the bill was only made after his friends in dif- 
ferent sections construed the principle to suit 
their respective latitudes, and placed upon it con- 
structions entirely diverse. I could readily prove 
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that even the Democratic party , in many northern 
States, while supporting Buchanan, condemned 
the repeal. Thus, in some cases, the^ put in 
nomination men who voted against the ^lebl'^^ka 
bill; and such was the case in the district in which 
Mr. Buchanan resides. The train of their argu- 
ment was, that the Democratic party, by throw- 
ing overboard Pierce and Douglas in the Cincin- 
nati Convention, put their seal of disapprobation 
upon the expediency of this measure. By bring- 
ing forward Mr. Buchanan, a new man, and who 
had been absent when the biJl passed, they evaded 
the issue, interposing Sam WeUer*s favorite 
plea, ** an alibi;*' and then all over the country 
the Democratic party put upon their flaffs, trans- 
parencies, and banners, ** Buchanan, Breckin- 
ridge, and free Kansas." Not only that, but 
they charged that we Republican members had 
violated our promises by voting for a law to 
extend slavery into Kansas by voting for Dunn's 
bill; and that if our competitors were elected, 
tliey would see that Kansas was made a free 
State; and that the election of Buchanan would 
do more to make it a free State than anything 
else. Such wai the line of their argument; and 
yet we are gravely told, that when a portion of a 
confiding people believed these charges, and relied 
upon these prontlses, and gave their votes for 
Mr. Buchanan, they thereby approved the ad- 
ministration of Franklin Pierce. ** Lay not that 
fluttering unction to thy soul." The conduct 
of the campaign in the northern States clearly 
proves that even the Democratic party was com- 
pelled to bow down to the stern resolve of our 
people, that slavery shall derive no advantage 
from the error of the repeal. I tell gentlemen 
they are mistaken if they suppose th^ people of 
the North— of Ohio, Pennsylvania* Indiana, and 
Illinois — will agree to the extension of slavery 
into Kansas. They expect that Territory to 
come into the Union as a free State, under all 
circumstances. I am sure that even those who 
arc opposed to me in politics, and coming from 
the free States, will admit such to be the expect- 
ation of their people. They were led to believe 
it will be a free State, and voted under that im- 
pression. Had not such been the case, Buch- 
anan and Breckinridge never would have received 
any of their electoral votes. 

The President has not only misrepresented the 
issue before the people-— not only misrepresented 
the policy and the measures or the Republican 
party, but he now seeks to throw upon it the 
conseauences of^he reopening of the slavery agi- 
tation by the repeal of the Missouri compromise. 
That all the evils which have distracted our coun- 
try for the last two years have grown out of that 
repeal, every candi# man must admit. If this 
measure had not been agitated, the Abolition 
party, as it is called, or the party seeking to in- 
terfere with slavery in the southern States, could 
have had no political power. The contest would 
^ve been between the Whig and the Democratic 
party upon such questions of domestic policy as 
would have arisen in the ordinary administration 
cf the Government. All from the southern States 
must know that, had it not been for the repeal of 
the Missouri compromise, this slavery agitation 
would not have come up for years. It was set- 
tled in every portion of the Union. 

Mr. aUITMAN. I deny the assertion, that 
we admit that the repeal of the Missouri compro- 
mise was the cause of the agitation. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I did not say that all south- 
ern men admit it. I said that their impartial 
judgment^must lead them to that conclusion. 

This question of slavery was settled in every 
Stale and Territory of this Union. There was 
not a foot of soil in the broad compass of our 
country — not a spot of ground over which the 
national flog was unfurled, where it was not set- 
tled. In sixteen free States slavery was prohib- 
ited by their constitutions. . In fifteen slave States 
slavery was allowed by local law, and we did 
not propose to interfere with it. In Oregon and 
Washington it was prohibited by an act which 
received the signature of President Polk. In 
Utah and New Mexico it was prohibited by local 
law. In the TerritcMry of Missouri it was pro- 
hibited by the Missouri restriction. 

Thus It wc^ nettled in every State and Terri- 
tory of the Union. 1 have here the first message 
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which the President delivered to Congress, and I 
find in it this paragraph : 

" That thU repostf is to suffer no shock daring niy official 
tomi, if I have power to avert it, those who placed me here 
may be assured." 

All that the northern people desired of the 
President was a full and entire compliance with 
that paragraph. They do not desire to stir up 
the waters of strife. They had been taught by 
their (greatest statesmen — by Mr. Clay and by 
Mr. Webster — that in every State and in every 
Territory of this broad Confederacy this question 
was forever put to rest. When the promise I 
have read was made, the Democratic party was in 
the ascendant, and carried every State in this 
Union except Vermont; for I believe that in Mas- 
sachusetts they had a Democratic Governor at 
one time. And, sir, if that party had fulfilled 
their pledges, all the old issues would have passed 
away. All that would have been necessai-y for 
the President would have been to observe strictly 
and truly the language of his first official mes- 
sage; but it was not done, and he has reaped the 
results. His policy swept away the Democratic 
party in nearly all of the northern States. The 
few members of that party returned to this Con- 
gress are but monuments to mark how strong 
and deep was the feeling against the repeal. 
The party has not yet recovered from the blow. 
Those who left it had a strong attachment for 
their party. They would have been satisfied with 
almost any ordinary excuse. The power of the 
Democratic party was in the North. It has 
strength there no longer. The Republican party 
carried eleven of the northern States. The re- 
maining three or four were carried by small 
majorities by the Democratic party, only by 
evading the issues made by the President. 

I call the attention of the House to a striking 
evidence of the partiality of the President. He 
seeks to impute the evils in Kansas to ** propa- 
gandist colonization" from the northern States. 
Who commenced that colonization ? Had the 
South nothing to do with it? On the 10th of 
June, 1854, eleven days after the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill became a mw, persons confessedly 
citizend of Missouri went into the Territory, and 
passed what are called the squatter resolutions. 
All understand what they are. They denied all 

f)rotection to any man they chose to call an Abo- 
itionist. We all know that the m^n designated 
by that opprobrious phrase in western Missouri 
are not such as my colleague, [Mr. Qiddings.] 
They called all men Abolitionists who are against 
the further extension of slavery. Men with such 
sentiments were excluded from the Territory, and 
denied all protection. The propagandist scheme 
thus commenced was continued by repeated acts 
of enormity. 

We know that thousands of Missourians voted 
at the first election in the Territory. It is clearly 
proved that the number of Missourians in the 
Territory at the second election numbered over 
four thousand. We know that there was an 
organized invasion from Missouri, under distin- 
guished leaders, to burn and destroy houses and 
property in Kansas. These were southern prop- 
agandists — propagandists for the purpose of sla- 
very extension. Do you not suppose that such 
outrages excited the people of the North ? Was it 
imagined that they were not capable of defending 
their rights and the rights of their fellow-citizens? 
They saw slavery thus threatened to be forced 
upon Kansas; they saw brothers, fathers, sons, 
their relatives and former neighbors, slain with- 
out just cause, and they were filled with indigna- 
tion. What did the President all this while? 
Event followed event, and he did not interpose 
to prevent a recurrence of the outrages. He did 
not interfere until the settlers from the North 
rose in arms to defend their friends from violent 
and bloody assault. How, then, can the Presi- 
dent talk of emigrant aid societies and propa- 
gandist schemes? He did not interpose until the 
settlers from the North were combined for their 
own defense. Then he interposed to protect his 
allies; and I thank him for that interposition. 
Had he not done so, I believe there would have 
been a civil war. But this interference should 
have been sooner. His duty was to see that the 
laws were fairly executed. He did not execute 
that duty promptly; and it does not lie in his 



nK>uth to accuse the Republican party of having 
created this agitation, and caused the bi;rning of 
cities, and the desecration of homes. The accu- 
sation, even if true, should not have come from 
his lips. 

The President is about to retire to the shades 
of private life. He came into power in full favor. 
All are glad nowjLhat he is to retire from it. I 
am sure that I am. As to the incoming Adminis- 
tration, I am willing to give it a fair trial. I shall 
not prejudge it. The people of my State were 
promised "Buchanan , Breckinridge, and free Kan- 
sas.*' Mr. Breckinridge told his partisans in Indi- 
ana that he did not belong to aparty which sought 
the extension of slavery. They believed him, 
and aided in forcing on us Buchanan and Breck- 
inridge. Now, let the other part of the pledge 
be fulfilled. Let Kansas be admitted as a free 
State. Let that much be done to repair the great 
injury caused by the repeal of the Missouri com- 
proijiisc. But if this pled|:e is not redeemed, if 
the war between rival institutions be allowed to 
go on tliere as it has done, if Kansas is admitted 
as a slave State, who can tell where this agitation 
will end? If, by force and fraud, a Territory 
which had long o<^n consecrated to freedom be 
converted into a slave State, those in the North 
who have been instrumental in it will be over- 
whelmed by the indignation of an outraged peo- 
ple. 

The President having committed his last great 
political blunder, now, like a criminal — I use the 
term in no offensive sense — has availed himself 
of the privilege given by the policy of our laws to 
all persons in a Uke situation, to show cause why 
the judgment of those who intrusted him with 
power should be tempered with mercy. If he 
had exercised this rigiit without impugning the 
motives of others, I should* have respected his 
compulsory retirement and remained silent. But 
as he deemed it his privilege to do otherwise, my 
duty to those who sent me here would not allow 
me to say less than I have done. Against the 
President &s a citizen and a gentleman, I know 
no fault. I hope he may live to a hale old age, 
and have time to reflect that in pohtics, as welTas 
in morals, honesty is the best policy. 



THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE. 

SPEEi^H OF HON. M. J. CRAWFORD, 

OF GEORGIA, 

Ik the House of RErRESBKTATivEs, 

December 16, 1966, 

The House having under coiMideration the question of 
referring tlie President** Message to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and the printing of ten 
thousand copies thereof— 

Mr. CRAWFORD said: 
' Mr. Speaker: It was not ray intention to par- 
ticipate in this discussion, and I 9hould not have 
done so had it been confined to the members of 
the Republican party, who felt themselves oalled 
upon to reply to those portions of the President's 
message wnerein he cnai^^s them '* with a de- 
sire to change the domestic institutions of exist- 
ing States,'^ and *< by a sectional organization 
and movement to usurp the control of the Gov- 
ernment of the Unitea States." But, sir, when 
the debate assumes a wider range, and not only 
the President but the Democratic party is assailed 
by the gentleman" from Kentucky , [Mr. H. Mar- 
shall,] I feel justified in ofiTering a reply. 

I approve every word in the message touching 
the subject of our constitutional rights, as well as 
the opinions set forth in reference to the ultimate 
objects #0 he accomplished by the gentlemen who 
compose the Republican party, andshall endeavor 
to show to this House and the country that the 
charges are not without foundation. I had hoped 
that the assaults made upon the President and his 
policy, would have been confined alone to those 
who composed the sectional party that supported 
Mr. Fremont for the Presioency, and are fully 
justified in defending themselves from the charges 
laid at their door. But I was disappointed io 
this, and have seen, with regret, the doctrines of 
the message controverted, and the Democracy 
assailed by a (louthem man, who ought to bavt 
been (representing as he does a slave State) thi 
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lut to make war apoD either the one or the other. 
Gentlenjen on the opposile aide of the House 
have taken issue with llie President, and deny 
that the principles of (he party are aectioDsl, or 
that (bey seek to disturb slavery in the Slates; 
and it is to the task of proving these charge! to 
be true, that I shall first address myaelf. I an not 
■ay that (he members of ihia pany come up di- 
rectly and boldly attack the domestic insututions 
of the SoQlh; but whilst they do (lot thus act, they 
are constantly making war upon itinita outposts, 
aa in the Territories, id the District of Columbia, 
and by their efforts to strike down alllheguarsn- 
lees which are secured to the slaveholder by the 
* Constitution itself; in all these ways they pro- 
pose to destroy it. The powers of Congreas 

to be invoked, and legialf^-- •---'- "" 

and consequences upon the institution must ae 
had, although the high privileges not only of in- 
dividuals, but of communities and Stales, are to 
be by this party denied, and congressional inter- 
vention agiainat slavery exercised in violation of 
the Conatilution. The best of your party say to 
U* that they would defend the rights by which we 
hold our alaves in the Slates, yet it must be con- 
fined within its present limits; its area must not 
be extended; it must not spread itself over the 
common territory; this we will resist and prevent; 
your righta, auch aa you have, mual be enjoyed 
under your own local laws, and without any 
protection from this QoTernment. All ibis we 
anderstandj we know the proceas which you thus 
adopt eSeclually to accomplish the same object, 
which the bolaesl of your leaders already pro- 
claim thai Ihcy are prepared lo do in a more di- 
rect and manly way. We aak you lo aland out 
before the country, and openly advocate that 
Tbich you 80 innch.deaire. Meet us like men, 
and Bay that you propose lo break down all con- 
•titudonal barriers which interfere with llie pow- 
ers you desire to exercise, and then the people 
will understand and approve or condemn your 
««urae. Do not indirectly seek to do ua injustice, 
and al the same time declare that you are for sup- 
porting and upholding ihe Constiluiioir. 

The Preaidenl atseru, that the object which 
you aeek lo occomplLsh you well know to be a 
revolulionary one; this Jieing denied, 1 propose 
to (how its truth, and in language not to be mis- 
nnderstood, that interference wiih slavery in the 
Slates and in the Territories is the great primary 
object of "Republican" desire; which, accom- 
pluhed by Ihal party, would be but revolution- 
Let me read in this connection the remarks of 
the New York Tribune, a leading and powerful 

eEsa in the North, whilst the Nebraska bill 
fore CoDgresi 



What perfidy and wrong is hem alluded to? 

Knthingmora than that Ihe people r""" -■ 

Ifebraaka,Jual as those of Utah and 

•nd the people of all the Terriioi 

perfectly free 10 form and regidate (heir domestic 

iDsti^utions in their own way, oubjecl only lo the 

provisions of the Constitution." 

The Tribune prefers that the nation's Capitol 
•hould blaze by the torch of the incendiary, rather 
than that the free white men of ihcse Territoriet 
■hould form their institutions, iiibject la the Con- 
a^tUum; his tteord for that inalruraenl must be 
low indeed, or he must feel thai its "provisions' 
oochl not to be allowed lo the people thereof. 

^ear what another leading Republican aaya in 
■ letter, (to the aame paper,! Ihink,} whilst using 
every efiort in his power ao to inflame th^onh- 
■ ■ linsl the ' " ^ " ' ' '■- -^ 



Or Duval is ita author. Lctbis name go down lo 
poaterity, together with hia opicioue and wiabea. 

"■ -'acerefv bime a dvil war mar •aoD bum opoa tht 

■ ■ •--icanSsveryabolWiedln mj 

-nlpfaiwrii 
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I propose, further, to call tHte atlenlion of the 
Houae to an extract from a speech of the senior 

member from Ohio, [Mr. GiDDiNGB.] I do this 
the more readily because thai member asked this 
House, a few days since, to paas a resolution 
calling upon the President to state the time and 
place, when and where, and the persona who bad 
any purpose lo interfere with the domestic insli' 
tutions of the southern Slates. He says : 

"Sir, rwouldlntlmlrlslanoDne; but I tell you there li 
a iwrtl in Ibe North which will mi bi drflmce all Uie low 
■ nd univnnhy idacbinalloni of Itiis Ciccutive, end of Ilic 
inlnldni of iupovFT. WbenlbctTDniealihallcoinui wlien 
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when ii can make peace by giving rreedoDi lo tlie eIbcm. 
And 1« me tell you, Mr. Bpeskcr, that llinl time bulling. 
Iitg rolling (bfWBTil. Tbe Pnaldent fi eienlnf a pnwer 
Uial wilt hasten it, Uwufh niH Intended by httn. I bail ix 
Bi I do Ibe appmchini dawn or Umi poliUcal and monl 

world."— CiHifrnrioiul Glabi, vol. S6, p. 648. 

Next I read from a speech made in Boston by 
Mr. BuaLiHO^Hc, memljer of this House, and a 
leading Republican, whose voice was heard in 
tbe recent canvaas far away from his New Eng- 
land home, in IhepraiTieaoflhe northwest, as well 
perhaps as in the Keystone State, where no doubt 
he advocated the same doctrines herein contained, 
and earnestly appealed to Northern men to adopt 
them as their standard of political orthodoxy — 
and who, I may say, has been reelected by his 
constiluenls to a scat in the Tbirly-Fiflh Con- 
gress, He said: 

" Ifaskcd 10 naie ipeciaUy what be would da, be would 
answer: PirU, npea] tbe Nebraf ks iHtl; Moond, repeal ibe 
fugiliveElBvslaw; Ibird. aboliiih slavery in tbe DiaiiiiM of 






if IM Unii 






ltd X^pui u' 



. . _ _ I IddBBB Who beli 

nii-ilBveiy GodTliavuig thus denailonaJiaed ilavery, he 



After Ibis speech was delivered, Che Hon. 
Hehrt Wilsok, the present Senator from Maa- 
■achusetla, being called for, arose and naid: 



mpDi hehuuilered. In public or In privaut liTc — InmBjor- 
and dia Willi unrelfluting bo*UJlty lo slavery on myliija." 

Such language needs no comment from me to 
explain that, in the hands of these men, )ll of 
whom are shining lights in the Republican party, 
the institutions of the southern Staiea would be 
crushed out and destroyed. And I (hink that the 
President has very properly and trulycharacler- 
■ ■ ■' '■ ■ Jt^lhe ---■.■--■- ; 



ized Ibe objects ot^ these men and their associa 
as beine dangerous and revolutionary. At 
._._._ .^. ._^_ .__ ....._. 7..„^i, 

olje 

when " the sun shall not rise upon a maaler, no: 
set upon a ■lave." 

I will not discuss (Viriher this branch of thi 
subjeel, but wiU reply to the remarks submitted 
a day or two ago by the honorable gentleman 
from Kentucky, [Mr. H. MARattiLi.,] in refe 
ence to the position of tbe Democratic party upi 
Ibe Kansas bill. It seemed tn me that it waa 
source of great gratification lo him to know that 
there was adifference of opinion between tndj 
ual niembers of the party na lo the power pos- 
sessed by Ihe Territorial Leglilalure under tbe 
organtoact in roganltoalavery. Wilb his usual 



abilily he " touched up" iheae differences with a 
maater hand, and to the.evidenl enjoyment, not 
only of bis own political party, but to the great ' 
delight of the members of the Republican organ- 
iiaHpn. 

Now, air, lei us aee if Ihe differences of opinion 
among us should be a subject of much amuse- 
ment to my friend from Kentucky when we lake 
a review of ^ibe harmony whic!h has prevailed 
among his own political friends during Ihe brief 
period of its eiislence. Tbe firat public act of 
tbe American party was its eoDTenlion in June, 
18SS. Ofilspntiattaclianleriorto that time, Ic&n 
only point to ihe election of a large majority of 
northern Representatives on this floor — to the aid 
which it rendered in the election of eleven United 
States Senator*, nnd ten Oovemors stlhe North, 
all of whom gave their support lo Mr. Fremont 
for the Presidency in the recent election. These 
are its private Bcl8,aa ibey are understood by iha 
country. But to the convention. Jn regard to 
foreigners and Catholics, their hatred waa har- 
monious and cordial. Upon these questions they 
agreed; and no diaagreement manifesled itself 



nil tbe suhjecl of slai 



f slavery was presented; and 
the dillerence of opinion was 



when it was done, the difference of opinioi. . ._ 
BO great thai almost ihe entire nartkem dthgatie* 
bolted, and called another convention lo be held 
at Cincinnati. Thoae who remained in your con- 
vention— moat of whom were from ibe South — 
pasaed what ja known aa ibe twelfth aeclion of 
your plalform, which I beg genllemen lo remem- 
ber was rrpndiMled by every Slate council in tbe 
whole North, as well as al tbe subsequent con- 
vention of this party held at Cincinnali, and in 
which seven northern Stales were represenledj 
and yet we are told by my friend from Keniucky 
that norlhe(n and southern Democrats do not 
construe the Kansas bill alike! 

Upon tbe assembling of the present Congress, 
the gentleman's parly in Ibis House had about 
four candidates for ihe Speakership; most of 
ihem, however, voted for the present Speaker, 
after baring voted for the genJeman from Ohio, 
[Mr. CiMPBiLL.] Still a portion east ilieir volea 
for the gentleman himself, [Mr. H. MaaenALL,] 
and then voted for Ibe genileman from Pennsyl- 
vania. [Mr. Henbt M. FcLLxa] lo Ihe bitter 
end — all theae various candidates representing an 
"intense American feeling, "varying only lo the 
extent that local influences controlled Ihe partic- 
ular tenets held by each one in regard lo am very. 
This parly, was divided here into what was known 
as Jfi/Tllt and SoviK Americans, and .*in«rican 
Republicans; and stilt ihe DemcAiacy ore to be 
upbraided aa holding different opinions on iha 
Kansaabill! It musl be further observed that, 
notwiifasianding ihe npiure whictf occurred at 
the June convention of this Arty, they agreed to 
meet at (he aame place last February, and nom- 
inate a candidate for ibe Presidency; and in obe- 
dience to this resolution they, by way of being 
exceedingly harmonious, mel four days bchirs 
the lime, ond set to work, in the first place, tm 
determine whether the North or South American 
delegation from Pennsylvania should be consid- 
ered lite bcBl Americana; and the North Ameri- 
cans, headed by the gentleman over the way, 
[Mr. Edis,]^ were admitted to participate in Iha 
work of building a platform aod nominating a 
candidate. After much deliberation. North and 
South Americans were deemed unsafe as lendera, 
and the old platforms of each as being unfit for 
service; and a new class, known as "Verbiage 
Americans, "take the control of the party and re- 
plalform out of auch of the old male- 
ild by any possibility be use4. When 
tnis occurred the South AmericansAoJled,and pro- 
tested, "That they could not Stand upon the new 
platform, nor continue members of any national 
organization of which it is Ibe supreme law;" and 

Set we are to be reproached because we consirua 
ifferently Ihe Kansas billl 
Nor is this all. Only a day or two after, these 
same gentlemen, regardless of the discord of sen- 
timent between tbem as to princtpla, thought that 
they might agree on a candidate for the Presi- 
dency; and accordingly Norlh and South Amer- 
icans, Repubiican and Verbiage Americana, all 
met to select a standard -bearer. Mr. Fillmore 
was Ihe fortunate individual, and upon the on- 
bolting of the nonbem delegation 
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took place, and a new convention was called, to 
be held at New York, where an Jlmeriean candi- 
date might be chosen. In June that convention 
did meet^aihd the Hon. N. P. Banks, Jun., was 
selected ^Ibd immediately another secession took 
place, and another convention of this same party 
nominated Mr. Stockton, of New Jersey^ as the 
true American candidate for the Presidencv; 
whUst, upon the declination of Mr. Banks, Mr. 
Fr€mont was chosen as the proper person to fill 
the vacancy. And now the Democratic psrty is, 
by a leader of the American forces upon this noor, 
to be charged with differences of opinion! 

Whilst upon the subject, it would be well, per- 
haps, to call the attention of my friend from 
Kentucky to th6 views held by the friends of Mr. 
Fillmore in the North, and the reasons why he 
received their support; and I do this because he 
may not have observed the differences of opinion 
among his own men so closely as he did those 
of the Democratic party. 

I ask his attention to an editorial published in 
the New York Express, a leadin|; Fillmofe paper, 
and one of whose editors, I think, was the Fill- 
more candidate for Governor in that State. In 
the article, the editor is undertaking to show 
that Mr. Fillmore is a better Free-Soiler than 
Mr. Fr€mont. He says to the Republicans: 

<' Why ask ihia question ? What reason afords Mr. Pill- 
Biore>8 life for the aaking ' Look at hii votea in Congresa 
wten representing the Brie district, New York. Contrast 
them with Pr^oot^s. when only seventean worJEiog days 
in the Senate. Mr. PUhnore is the only President under 
whose administration free territory ha* been ccnnexed to the 
Union. Looisiana, Texas, and Pforida, were slave Terri- 
tories ; bat California, andtr Filfanore, came into the Union 
free. Why doubt f» 

Next, I will rea!cl from the Hon. Hiram Ketchum, 

a prominent polit^an of New York, and a leading 

supporter of Mr. Fillmore in the recent election. 

He says: 

«Iattached myself in early Ufe to that party which was 
always and ever opposed tOy the extension of slavery, and 
I say beu to-night that the Whig party of the North has 
always bad that creed, and these kepablicans canH take 
out a patent for it, for many a long year. .And Tioy that 
mUard Fitlmore haa been true to thai forty, and has never 
had any other principle but that which would- prevent the 
lUrther extension of slavery. " 

This is an extract from a speech which is re- 
ported at leneth in the New York Express. And 
further, sir, «3low me to read from the New York 
Commercial Advertiser, another of Mr. Fill- 
more's organs in that State, and which paper is 
endeavoring to .prove also to the Repubhcans of 
that State that Mr. FWmore is a better Free- 
Soiler than Mr. Fremont. 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. The gentleman does 
not discriminate between an anti-Mavery man and 
a Free-Soiler. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I mean anti-slavery man; 
and now for the article: . 

« As between Mr. Pillmore and Mr. Pr6mont fbr the 
Presidency, no comparisons are admissible. Bren on this 
very slavery question, it is unwise of the Republicans to 
provoke a comparison. The only vote or public act of Mr. 
Fillmore that can be perverted into a seeming favoring of 
slavery, was the signiiig of the Aigitive slave law.*' • * * 
<* The reader has only to look at the votes of each gentle- 
man when respectively in public life, to find that Mxy/*iU- 
more i$ immeaturably a hotter anti-etavenh^xtensMfmttn 
than John C, FrimonL** 

And notwithstanding the utter inability of the 
^ntleman's party to agree upon anything touch- 
ing slavery, we are to be neld up before the 
country as entertaining different opinions as to 
our construction of the Nebraska act, as he has 
undertaken to show. In dismissing this part of 
my subject, I would admonish that gentleman not 
to forget the material out of which his own house 
is buut before he a^ain throws stones at ours. 

1 come now to the main point I had in view 
in addressing the House, and that is to show that 
the President is right in declaring that the people 
in the late election ** have asserted the constitu- 
tional equality of each and all the States of the 
Union. '^ And although my friend from Ken- 
tucky insists that nothing has been settled, I will 
•how, in answer to his question, " What are the 
principles which their victory has established?*' 
that the popular verdict has decided the most im- 
portant measures that have disturbed this country 
for the last quarter of a century. 

The American Democracy went into the recent 
canvass upon issues that were plain, practical, and 
unmistakable; what were they? 



** Non-interference by Congress with slavery in State and 
Tenritory, or in the District or Columbia." 

Further: 

« That we recognise the right of the people of all the 
Territories, Kansas and Nebraska included, to form a con- 
stitution vAtk or wUkoni dome$Ue siovevy, and be admiUed 
into the Union upotktenu of ftrfeet et^Mtji with the other 
8t«dee," 

The friends of Mr. Fr€raont on the contrary 

declared, 

'^ That the OoaatitatioB conim upon Oongrssa sovereign 
power over the Tenitories, and in the exercise of this power 
it is both the right and the imperative duty of Congress to 
yrohOU in the Territorite thoee twin relia of barbaritm, 
polygarmf and •laoery." 

These great questions, as contained in the plat- 
forms of the respective parties, were presented 
fairly and distinctly to the American people; the 
public press, the public men, and the private cit- 
izens, thoroughly discussed the principles of each 
party, and after inonths of deliberation thereon, 
the popular verdict gi^ven was in favor of the 
principles as proclaimed by the American De- 
mocracy. It planted itself upon the great doctrine 
of self-government, not only in the States but in 
the Territories; whilst their opponents held the 
opinions that it was the r^At and dtUy of Con- 
gress to regelate and control the institutions of 
master and servant, as well as husband and wife; 
and they, with equal propriety, miffht have pro- 
posed to include those of parent and child, guar- 
dian and ward, for they stand upon the same foot- 
ing of resison and justice. 

The Kansas bUI contained the legislation bv 
which the Democratic party was willing to stana. 
It was not a theoretical or speculative act to be 
passed in the future, but it was a law of force, 
which all could see and determine, and either ap- 
prove or condemn its great leading feature, which 
was, that the people of a Territory might form 
and regulate their institutions to suit themselves; 
and the only restraint upon them was that it 
should be done according to the Constitution. I 
say they settled then, in this victory, that prin- 
ciple, and approved the doctrine asserted by the 
Democracy, that the people qf the Territoriei and 
not Congress, shall regulate these matters. 

But, says the genUeman from Kentucky, (he 
Democratic party are not agreed ha to tit time 
%ok$n the people of the Territories shall exercise 
this right. This is true, sir; and that is the only 
remaining question to be settled, and it is one 
which the people could not settle by this election; 
it is one that is not settled by the bill itself, but 
expressly subjecting the exercise of this power 
to the Constitution of the Uiiited States, and it 
cafl only be done in accordance with its provis- 
ions. It is not strange, therefore, that there 
should be a diversity of opinion Jiot only North 
but South — not only among Democrats, but 
among the members of ihe American party, as to 
the powers possessed by a Territorial Legislature 
under the Constitution in regard to this question. 
^I hold, sir, that to be a question which Congress 
has no power to settle by law. Suppose that the 
power had been ^iven in the NebrasKa bill to the 
Territorial Legislature to prohibit slavery, and it 
had done so, and the question had been made 
upon the power thus exercised, and submitted to 
the Supreme Court, and it bad been decided that 
the Territorial Legislature, under the Constitution^ 
had passed a law which was unconstitutional: 
your act authorizing it to be done would be a 
mere nullity. Or, suppose you had provided in 
the bill that the Territorial Legislature should not 
prohibit slavery, and, notwitlwtanding your law, 
they had ^one on and passed an act over your 
heads prohibiting it, and thus the question should 
be maae before the Sapreme Court, and it was 
decided that the Territorial Legislature could not 
constitutionally pass such a law: your act in that 
case, also, woula be nugatory. You can, there*- 
fore, neither add to nor take from the powers 
which may be exercised under the Constitution 
by a Territorial Legislature by any act which 
you may pass. 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. 1 desire to ask the 
gentleman a question. 

M%CRA WFORD. I cannot yield the floor, 
ae I have only ten minutes left me. In this con- 
nection I have only to say that the Territorial 
Legisla^re either has the power under the Con- 
stitution to exclude slavery^ or it has not; if it 



has the power, you could not take it away by 
act of Congress; and, if it has it not, then you 
could by no act of yours confer it. Upon such 
a question, 1 do not think it strange that men 
should differ; tiut I have the satisfaction to 
know that men's opinions cannot alter the Con- 
stitution. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that I do not agree 
with my friend from South Carolina, [Mr. Orr,] 
nor my friend from Tennessee, [Mir. Smith,] 
who, denying^ the power, seem to think that the 
right to prohibit slavery by a Territorial Legis- 
lature is of no very great practical importance » 
as laws are needed for its protection, which, if a 
majority be opposed to the institution, will not 
be passed, ana thus it will not go where the 

F roper securities are withheld. On the contrary, 
hold it is important that a Territorial Legis- 
lature shall not exercise a power which is both 
unjust and unconstitutional. The only time at 
which sovereign power can be exercised by the 
people of a Territory is in the formation of a 
state government, and at no other. Congress 
itself does not possess that sovereign power, and, 
of course, it cannot delegate that which it haa 
not. 

The Republicans hold that Congress has power 
to prohibit slavery in the Territories, and in sup- 
port of that view call to their aid the ordinance 
of 1787. That was passed by a Congress of con- 
federated sovereignties, and is in the nature of a 
compact between Virginia and her cosove reign- 
ties, and was the exercise of a right which was 
not denied, her by her own consutution norths 
Articles of Confederation; her own will, therefore, 
was her only law. How different are the powers 
of this Congress, contj^lled, fixed, and limited by 
a written Constitution, which is our only charter 
eitlier of authority or existence, vermitted to ex- 
ercise certain granted powers, ana such others as 
may be necessary to carry them into effect ? And 
this is the full extent of congressional power. 
All others, by the instrument itself, *' arc re- 
served to the States respectively, or to the people;" 
and so tenacious were the States that rights not 
granted might be exercised, that the Constitution 
was amended by adding that ** The enunciation 
in the Constitution of certain rights bUqII not be 
construed to deny or dispar^e others retained 
by the people." If, therefore, all the legislative 
power which we possess is provided for in the 
Constitution, and we find that no reference is 
made to this, then it cannot exist. At the form- 
ation of the Constitution slavery existed in twelve 
^t of thirteen States; express provision was 
made for its protection in each State by requiring 
a fugitive slave escaping into another to be deliv- 
erea up; and it was also provided that no State, 
into wnich a fueitive might thus escape, should 
pass a law or make any relation so as to discharge 
a slave from his condition as such. Provision 
was made for its representation in the American 
Congress, and the States were liable for its tax- 
ation to that extent as property. Here, then, it 
will be observed that, in this threefold aspect, is 
reference made directly to the subject: *' first, as 
property; second, as a domestic relation of service 
or labor under the law of a State; and, lastly, as 
a basis of political power." 

How strange, therefore, it does appear that 
any one who will look at the subject snould con- 
clude that Congress can create or destroy slavery 
anywhere, particularly when it is remembered 
that all the constitutional provisions look to its 
protection. And notwithstanding all these, it is 
Doldly asserted that Conjgress nas the impHed 
power to abolish or prohibit it in the Territories. 
Th^ Republican party claims this power for 
Congr^BS, and insists that slavery ia sectional and 
anti-slavery national; and that, therefore, legis- 
lation should keep it from the Territories. If 
theee men mean that slavery exists only in a 
certain section of the Union, then they are right; 
but if they mean to ssy that it is made sectional 
\>y the Constitution, then they are wrong; and to 
pro\e this it is only necessary to reply that 
slavery may exist in all the States or none, and 
that, too, without any alteration of the Constitu- 
tion; and so well was this provided for, that all 
thet guarantees which slavery needs will inure 
at once to the slaveholders upon the adoption of 
that insiitutioji by any of the States. Ne w York 
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mi^ht determine to-moiT9w to establish slavery, 
'and if she did, all the rights whi^h the slave- 
holders of QeoT^iR possess would be at once 
secured to those of that State, and she would be 
entitled also to the three fifths representation on 
this floor. All can see at once, therefore, the 
utter absurdit^^ contained in the doctrine that 
slavery is sectional. Under our Constitution it 
may exist throughout the country or nowhere in 
it; out should it exist, no matter where, the Con- 
stitution recognizes and protects it. And the 
great principle lying at the foundation of this 
whole subject is, that twereignty alone has the 
pow^ to create or destroy it, and this attribute 
18 possessed neither by CongresSf nor the Tlnnri- 
tortal Legislaturtt which is but the creature of oux 
will. And, sir, when I speak of sovereign power 
1 mean such as that Virginia exercised in the 
ordinance of 1787, and which she possesses to- 
day over this subject in the Territorie$f to the extent 
t^the inierest which she aa a State holds therein. 

When, therefore, it is claimed that Congress, 
under an implied power, can pass a law to deprive 
the citizens of one half the States of the enjoy- 
ment of their property upon territory which is 
held by the Government for the common benefit 
of all, I deem it a drafl upon the stupidity and 
ignorance of the people which they will never 
honor. 

Having endeavored to show that Congress has 
no power, I think it equally clear that tne Terri- 
torial Legislature has none, and that the proper 
solution of this question, which has so lon^ dis- 
turbed the country, has at last been foand in the 
Kansas bill, which has been submitted to the 
American people and by them approved. The 
differences of opinion as 9 that law furnish no 
just ground for its repeal. Shall we condemn, it 
because we differ as to its construction ? .Upon 
that rule we might condemn every act which Cfon- 
gress has passed; and more, sir, we might, for 
the same reason, discard the great Book of In- 
spiration itself as worthless, because there were 
different constructions put upon its sacred teach- 
ings. 

The gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Nicholi,] 
who has just taken his seat, showed to us a call 
made for a Democratic meeting in the North, in 
which the friends of Buchanan, Breckinridge, 
and free Kansas, were invited to attend. That 
very many men who voted for Mr. Buchanan in 
the North are in favor of Kansas helns a free 
State, I have no sort of doubt; but stul, it is 
equally well understood that they want the people 
of the Territory to deterlAine this question fotf 
themselves, and that they shall be left perfectly 
free to act upon the subject without any inter- 
ference by Congress. 

So far as I am concerned, I here declare that I 
do not ask of a northern Democrat that he shall 
indorse the Morality of slavery; all that I want 
him to do is to give me the full measure of my 
rights under the Constitution — no more. And 
these I believe they are ready to grant, as well 
as to aid in preventing those associations spoken 
of by the Fresii^nt, from interfering with the 
domestic institutions of the States, ** which to 
them and the States of which they are citizens, 
the only path to its accomplishment is through 
burning aties and ravaged nelds and slaughtered 
populations." 
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Ob tbeqnettion of referring tbe Praeident's Message to the 
Committee of the Wbole on the sute of tbe Union, and 
the printing of tan tbousuid copies thereof. 

Mr. CUMBACK said: 

Mr. Spbakbr: I do not propose to occupymll 
the time that is allowed me by the rules or the 
House in presenting what I desire to say in rela* 
tion to this most extraordinary message, and the 
not less remarkable manner in which the friends 
of the Administration have attempted to defend 
it. I am not one of those who think this dis- 



cussion unprofitable. It certainly has already 
disclosed the fact that the presidential canvass 
has settled no great principles^that on the great 
living question of the times, we are as much at 
sea as before. The election of the successful can- 
didates has been advocated in one section of the 
Union by claiming for them that slavery would 
be extended into Kansas; while in the other sec- 
tion, on the banners of the same party, were 
emblazoned ** Buchanan and Breckinridge and 
free Kansas;" and already we find that there is a 
want of harmony among the victors. It cannot 
be said that this discussion was brought on by 
the act of those on this side of the House. The 
President, who has become the arch-agitator of 
this question, is responsible for this renewed 
debate, for we are not of that craven spirit that 
we will sit silently by, and have our motives im- 
pugned, and our objects willfully misrepresented. 
For his assault upon the motives, the integrity, 
the patriotism of tnose who cast their votes a^nst 
the extension of slave labor and in favor of pro- 
tecting fVee labor, we have arraigned him. 

He charges that the Republican party, now 
numbering near a million and a half of the most 
patriotic and intelligent sons of our common 
country, are wanting in fidelity to the Constitu- 
tion, and desire to overturn the Union of these 
States. 

That charge on his part is entirely gratuitous, 
and without the shadow of foundation in truth. 
I ask his friends for the proof. We have inter- 
posed our flattest denial. Do they find it in the 
Republican press ? Do they find it in the avowed 
platform of principles of the party ? Do they find 
It in the speeches of the acknowledged leaders and 
expounders of our political faith ? No, sir, they 
find it nowhere; and their attempts to adduce 
the proof has been a most total failure, and the 
defense of that part of the message has been en- 
tirely abandoned. On the contrary, when the 
members of that party met to announce their pur- 
poses, and select their candidates for the contest, 
they tifuimmotts/j( promulgated this resolution as 
one of their patriotic purposes: 

Re$olv&iy That the maintenance of the principles pro- 
mulgated in the Declaration of Independence, and embod- 
ied in the Federal Conilitution, are essential to the preser- 
vation of our republican institutions, and that the Federal 
ConsUtution. tbe righu of the Sutes, and tkfUiUon of tke 
Statetf $haU be preserved. 

Now, sir, I iindertake to say, fearless of suc- 
cessful contradiction, a resolution so explicit in 
favor of the Union as the one I have just read, 
could not have passed the convention at Cincin- 
nati unanimously. The Union at all hazards and 
under all circumstances, is not the sentiment of a 
'ar^e portion of the Democratic party in the South. 
It IS with them the Union with provisoes and 
conditions. The Republicans intend, notwith- 
standing, that the Union shall be preserved ; and 
they will not suffer the fanaticism of the South to 
remove a single pillar from the temple of American 
liberty. I commend the President, then, when 
he proposes to read lectures to those unfaithful 
in profession 'or practice to the Union of these 
States, that he turn his face to the South; that he 
rebuke the Democratic journals in the South that 
are openly disunion ip their professions; that he 
admonish sharply that class of politicians who 
make the threadbare threat, that when the govern- 
ment shall pass out of the hands of the slave- 
ocracv into the hands of the free laboring masses, 
that tney will not submit. ** Physician, heal thy- 
self, "is a religious admonition that the President 
would do wellto remember. 

But, again, the President charges that the mil- 
lion and a half of the best and purest men of the 
country who have banded themselves together 
for the good and peace of the Union, for the in- 
terest of the fVee white laborer, for the prote.ction 
of the dignity, respectability, and value of free 
labor, are hypocrites— dishonest men; that they 
pretend to be in favor of one purpose, while in 
fact and in truth they are laboring for a totally 
different object. He says that while we are 
"pretending" to be in favor of the non-extension 
of slavery, we really desire to interfere with it in 
the States where it exists. ^ 

This misrepresentation is willf\i],and we har/ 
arraigned him for it; and gentlemen on the other 
side of the House have entered their appcArance 
in his defense. What, rir, are the means used 



to rescue the President from the dilemma into 
which he has deliberately placed himself? What 
is the proof adduced in support of the-message ? 
It is 01 that character that only serves to0>nviiice 
the world of the falsity of the President's position 
and the feebleness of the defense. They come 
and produce as proof, not the platform of prin- 
ciple of the Republicans — not the speeches of 
avowed leaders, or the statements of the Repub- 
lican press — but the opinions of a few individuals, 
and charge that to the Republican party, and 
urge it as a defense of the President. I hold this 
failure on their part to sustain the President, as 
well as the misstatements and falsity of this mes- 
sage, to be the highest possible commendation of 
the principles of the Republican party. The Pres- 
ident dare not attempt to base uis charges upon 
the avowed principles of the party, or dare his 
defenders attempt his justification in the same 
honest and manly way. 

But, on the contrary, he erects his man of 
straw, makes out a platform of principles from 
his own imagination, and then, with an air of 
triumph, proceeds to destroy his own creation. 
Feeble would he be, indeed, if he were not able 
for such an effort. [Laughter.] 

Buppose we were to hold the so-called Democ- 
racy responsible for the individual scntimenu of 
men prominent in their councils, (and certainly 
they will accord to us the same right thus to 
reason and conclude that they have adopted them- 
selves,) we could prove that their party was rank 
with disunion. We could show that the slave 
trade was a cardinal doctrine of that party; we 
could establish beyond doubt that they were in 
favor of polygamy, slavery, and murder. Ah, 
indeed, sir, what in the darkca^ogue of human 
folly and wickedness could we not fasten upon 
them? Buf^ sir, I scorn to resort to such logic. 
I regret that such a tone of argument has been 
introduced here— it is ui>wort£y the American 
statesman. * 

Sir, these special pleas, this feeble defen-ne for 
the President, will not save him from the verdict 
that will be rendered against him by honest, intel- 
ligent men in all sections of the country, for his 
willful misrepresentation of a great, wise, patri-^ 
otic, and growing party in this country. 

Mr. Speaker,- the honorable gentleman from 
Gleorgia [Mr. Crawford] made an able defense 
for the President on this noor yesterday. It was 
calm; it was eloquent; itivas aispassionate. But, 
sir, he seems to have fallen into the same error 
that has found its way into the President's mes- 
sage. He charges that we desire to attack the 
" outposts of slavery." If, indeed, slavery has 
outposts beyond the limits of the slave States, I 
know not where they are, or how they constitu- 
tionally exist; but if th^ gentleman means that 
it is our purpose to prevent slavery from planting 
its outposts upon soil consecrated to freedom, 
then, indeed, he comprehends our purpose. We 
-have no attack to make upon slavery, but wjU 
defend and maintain the outposts of freedom 
wherever they are, and at whatever cost. That, 
sir, is our whole purpose, and that, by the help 
of God, we will accomplish. ** But," says the 
same gentleman, ** what will be the consequence 
if you hem us in, and confine us to the limits of 
the slave States?" The able colleague of the 
^ntleman [Mr. Warner] took the same posi- 
tion last session, which I will present: 

" There is not a slaveholder in this House or oat of it, bat 
who knows perfectly well that, whenever slavery is con- 
hned within certain special limits, it$ftiittre exiHenct i$ 
doomed; it is only a question of Mme as to Um final dettntc- 
tion. You may take any single slaveholding county in tbe 
southern States, in which the great staples of cotton and 
sugar are cultivated to any extent, and conAne the present 
slave popalation within the limits of that county. Buch la 
the rapid, natural increase of the slaves, and the rapid ex- 
haustion of the soil in the cultivaUon of those crops, (which 
add so much to the commercial wealth of the country,) 
that in a few years it would be impossible to support them 
within the limits of each county. Both master and slave 
would be tiaroed out; and what would be the practical • 
effect in any one county, the same result would happen to 
all the slavcholdini Slates. Slavery cannot be confined 
within certain specified limits without producing the de- 
ftmction of both master and slave. It requires fretk land*, 
nlentv of wood and utater, noc only for the comfort and 
happineM of the slave, but ftir the benefit of the owner. 
We undentand perfectly well the practical effect of the 
poposed restriction upon our rights, and to what extent it 
Interferes with slavery in the States: and we also under- 
stand the okioet and pwrjMM of that interference. If the 
flaveliolding Stales should ever be so re^dless of their 
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rights, and their honor, aa coequal States, to be willing to 
submit to this proposed restrictioni for the sake of harmony 
and peace, they could not do it. There is a great, over- 
rulinir, practical necessity, which would prevent iu They 
ought not to stUtmit to it upon prtneipU tf they cauldf and 
could not \f they would,*' 

Slaveiy extenoion is an absolute necessity, to 
furnisli fresh lands and fresh fields for the biignt 
and curse of slavery, to prevent master and slave 
from perishing by starvation. 

Sir, there is no crowding in the slave States 
yet. In the State represented by the gentlemen, 
while they have improved <but six millions of 
acres of their land, there is still in the same State 
sixteen millions unimproved. There is no neces- 
sity for such a demand yet for the slaveholder in 
Georgia. From the census of 1850 we find that 
the slave States have not yet occupied one fourth 
of the territory within their limits. But, be that 
as it may, the advancement of such a reason for 
the extension of slavery is startling to the well- 
wisher of his country, and is sufficient to convince 
reasonable men everywhere of the patriotic pur- 
pose of the Republicans. 

Sir, when but one fourth of the territory given 
to slavery is occupied, and when there are now 
but three million slaves, and we are admonished 
that they want room for self-preservation — to 
expand over the free Territories to preserve the 
existence of master and slave, I asK, what will 
be the condition of things when slavery isextended 
to the Pacific^ when we have fifty slave States, 
with twenty-five million slaves, ana no more room 
to expand ? 

If, indeed, slavery is becoming dangerous and 
burdensome on your hands now, what will it be 
then upon your children ? 

But this cry for room is fallacious. It is not 
room that you are so anxious to obtain, but 

Sotoer — political power — the power of him who 
irects labor against those who labor — the power 
of the three hundred and fifty thousand slave- 
holders against the millions of free laborers from 
all parts of the Union. When I stated, last ses- 
sion of Congress, that the Elansas bill was passed, 
the Missouri compromise repealed, simply to 
strengthen political power in the South, gentle- 
men on the other side manifested much sensitive- 
ness, and denied any such purpose. Northern 
and southern men both said it was ** to allow the 
people to be perfectly free* to form their own in- 
stitutions in their own way." Southern men 
said they did not expect it would be a slave State; 
but that the restriction was an odious discrim- 
ination against them. Were not the people of 
Ore^n and Minnesota entitled to be " perfectly 
free"' also, and was not the restriction around 
those Territories as odious as the other? Yet 
you never have complained of those restrictions. 
You have not taken the same zealous interest in 
the enlargement of their rights. The answer is 
obvious; and it ia manifest to all men, that where 
you could not get power you cared not for the 
principle. The new Governor of South Carolina, 
in his inauffural, which I received this morning, 
makes an nonest disclosure of your purposes. 
He says: 

^* Now, in order to preserve, in some measure, the power 
to protect Uie rights of the southern States in this behalf, 
we must preserve the equilibrium between the two sec- 
tions in at least one of the Federal Councils. That equilib- 
rium in the Senate was disturbed by the irregular admission 
of Califoroiar-i< may be restored by the adrnmion of Kan- 

SOS." 

When you complain to us for want of room — 
when you talk to us about popular sovereignty, 
and making men <* perfectly free," and all that, 
it is all well enough; but the s:reat object that 
underlies it all is to maintain political supremacy 
in the hands of the slave power, and that power 
will be exerted to extend itself wider and wider; 
and yet at the same time you freely confess that, 
if unduly confined, this institution will involve all 
in certain destruction. Sir, if these results are to 
follow, then indeed is it the solemn duty of every 
man who loves his country, and feels an interest] 
for her future and the safety of his own posterity, ' 
to confine the evil to its . present limits, and let 
those who enjoy its blessings and bug it to their 
bosoms manage it in their own way and at their* 
own time. It is a matter of your own ; we neither 
wish nor desire any interference in its manage- 
ment; but it is unfair and unchristian for you to 



involve our posterity in the evils that will neces- 
sarily follow the extension of your own local 
institution. Republican principles are right, and 
I am proud to bean humble member of that party. 
J True, I was defeated in the last canvass, and beaten 
by a ballot-box polluted with illegal votes; yet, 
sir« I do not abate in the least degree my ardor 
for the principles I have always held. ^¥e, as a 
political party, are not looking to the interests of 
a section, but looking to the interest of the whole 
country— to the interest of all men at the North, 
and the non-slaveholder at the South; and, as I 
have repeatedly stated, we leave the slaveholder 
where we find him. 

I am a Republican, because we stand by the 
Constitution in all its requirements. We say 
that free speech and a free press are essential to 
the preservation and perpetuity of our free insti- 
tutions. To purchase these great constitutional 
rights my own ancestors poured out their blood; 
yet, so far as fifteen States of this Union are con- 
cerned, they made the sacrifice in vaiik As sla- 
very advances, the Constitution of the United 
States, in these the most essential features, be- 
comes null and void. 

Sir^ I am not in favor tf extending J(frican slavery 
and limiting American freedom. When w^ extend 
the former, we limit, restrain, and prohibit the 
other. Many excellent men have been driven 
from the South for simply exercising their con- 
stitutional right. 

But gentlemen of the slave States say to me, 
« Do you wish to come and spealf your political 
sentiments and excite insurrections among our 
slavea?" I say I have no such desire; but when 
you tell me that such discussion is dangerous to 
your institutions, you confess to me that, to 
completely maintain slavery, you have to strike 
a blow at the Constitution itself. Before you 
read long lectures to us upon our constitutional 
duty, may 1 be permitted to suggest that you 
pluck the beam out of your own eyes that you 
may see more clearly what you will do for others? 

But ffentlemen of the South say that we are 
opposed to equality in the Territories, and that we 
desire to legislate for ourselves, to the exclusion 
of them. I say no. I say that we are willing 
that you men who own slaves shall come to the 
Terntories of the United States upon precisely 
the footing, and with the s^me rights and priv- 
ileges, that we enjoy when We go into those Ter- 
ritories. What more can you ask? Are you 
made out of any better material than we are? 
Has GK>d given you more rights and privileges 
than He has bestowed upon us ? Why cannot 
you be content to come witn your own hands and 
your own strong arms, and hew out civilization 
out of the western wilds by the side of us and 
upon the same platform with us ? If indeed you 
were excluded oy us, you would have reason to 
complain; but we say to you, come; but when 
you propose to come and introduce a species of 
labor that will strike down our labor, that will 
take away half of its value, that will degrade it 
and put us upon a level with your slaves, then 
we enter our protest; we say, no, come as we 
come; labor as we labor; we will strike hands to- 
gether and build up free institutions, and cause 
the wilderness to bud and blossom as the rose. 

Gentlemen say it is a Question between fifteen 
slave States and sixteen free States. Not at all. 
It is a question whether the slave power — the few 
men interested in the institution of slavery — are 
to control the Territories of the United States, 
and govern the country, or whether the millions 
of free laborers shall control the Government. 




sions of men; but I say to them to-day that we 
are the only white man's party in this country; 
we are the only party who look to the interests 
of the great mass of the laboring classes of the 
North and of the free triU<« laborers of the South. 
We desire that those men at the South who have 
to compete with slave labor, and to work by the 
side of^slaves. shall have a home in the western 
Territories, wnere they may stand upon the same 
broad platform of equality with ourselves. But, 
sir, for holding these doctrines — doctrines that 
have been advocated and embodied in legislation 



by our fathers — doctrines that look not to the 
interests of the few, but to the interests of the 
maiiy— the President of the United States, just as 
he is stepping down into his political grave, from 
which the hand of resurrection will never raise 
him, turns round upon us, and administers his 
imbecile rebuke. % 

It seems to me, sir, that if the men of the South 
would for one moment refie<^ upon the ill effects 
of slavery on their own people, and their own 
interests and pros))erity, they would not so fondly 
hug it to their bosoms. I dislike to draw com- 

f)ari8ons between the States of the Union. I dis- 
ike to offend the sensibility of the most fasti^^ous 
lover of the institution of slavery. For my part, 
from my soul I commiserate tiie misfortune of 
those amongst whom exists Uie institution. But 
we are now discussing a great question involving 
the interests of every section of the Union, and 
it is requisite to a correct judgment that all the 
facts should be spread fairly before the public. 
Compare the free with the slave States; compare 
their railroads and caiial8,'their schools and liura- 
ries, the difference of the price of real estate in 
the two sections, their capability to pay their just 
proportion of the expenses of the Government, 
and in everythin^g that contributes to the great- 
ness of the nation. Are we not paying your 
posia^ for you while you are refusmg to us our 
consututional rights in the limits of your Slates? 

In the flree States in 1854 there were railn>'id8 in opera- 
tion i:;.l05 luile^. 

In the slave States 4J312 «< 

17,317 " 



Of canals there were in a8M in tlie n-ee States, 3,682 miles. 
Slave States 1,116 



(t 



4,798 «* 



Public schools in 1850 in the fW« States 60,433 

" " « slave States 18,507 

Pupils at schcx>l in the slave Sutes 581,861 

In New York alone 67.'>,;i2i 

In all Uie free States 3,769,901 

Public libraries in the free States 1,058 

" " slave Slates 158 

School libraries in tbe tVee States 11 ,881 

« ** slaveStates 186 

Improved land in the free States and slave 
States, and average value peracre: 

Free States 57,688,040— average value per acre ^^19 83 

SlaveStates 54,970,427 " *• 6 18 

Unimproved in free States .'i0,394,734 acres. 

« « slave Sutes 195,781,865 « 

Postage collected, with the cost of the trans- 
portation of the mails, tor 1^5: 

Free States,(col.,) #4,670,735— cost of transport., #9,608,395 
Slave Statos,(col.,) 1,553,198 " " 9^,953 

In further corroboration of the difference in the 
prosperity of the different sections, I will read an 
extract from the speech of Mr. Marshall, of Vir- 
ginia, delivered in the House of Delegates of the 
State of Virginia, in the year 1832; 

'^Slavery is ruinouA to the whites — ^retards improvement- 
roots out industrious population— banislies the yeomanry 
of the country <— deprives tbe splnnen the weaver, the 
smith, the shoemaker, the carpenter, or employment and 
support. This evil admits of no remedy — it is increasinff, 
and will continue to increase, until the whole country will 
be inundated with one black wave covcrii^ its whole 
extent, with a finr white Aces here and there floating on 
the surf^e. The master has no capital but what is vested 
in human flesli ; the Aither, instead of being richer fbr his 
sons, is at a loss how to provide for them ; there is no 
diversity of occupations, no incenUvee to enterprise. Labor 
of evefy species is disreputable, because performed mostly 
by slaves. Our towns are stationary, our villages almost 
everywhere declining, and the general aspect of the country 
marks the curse of a wasteful, idle, reckless population, 
who have no Interest in the soil, and care not bow much 
ft is impoverished. 

** Public improvements are neglefcted, and the entire 
continent does not present a region for which nature has 
done so much and art so little. If cultivated by fVee labor, 
the soil of Virginia is capiUile of sustaining a vast popuhi- 
tion, among whom labor would be honorable, and where 
< tbe busy hum of men' would tell that all were happy and 
all were ft«e.'' 

There is the testimony of a son of Virginia. 
It is the portraiture of the bad efiecU of ihe 
institution of slarery by a man who was sur- 
rounded by it. 

Mr. Speaker, the question is forced upon us: 
Will we agree to hare such States as that described 
erecttd in our Territories, instead of States lik* 
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the great and prosperous States of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois ? Are we to have prosperous free 
"States, or States weighed down by the incubus 
of slavery ? It is a question not of party, but 
one fbr the profound consideration of the people 
of every section of^e Union. It is a question 
which goes to th Aieart of every lover of his 
country and henyrosperity. 

But some of the Opposition party in this House 
claim their recent triumph in the country as the 
indorsement of slavery extension. I ask gen- 
tlemen to pause and consider before they reach 
that conclusion. The northern wing of the Dem- 
ocraftb party appealed ever3rwhere to the antipa- 
thy of the northern people to the institution of 
slavery. They charged that the Republicans at 
the last session voted to extend slavery into the 
Territory of Kansas, and that the Democracy 
were opposed to that exteTision. They held the 
doctrine, that the people of the Territories had the 
right to exclude slavery during their territorial 
existence, by their Territorial Legislature, and 
that they would most certainly do so. If I mis- 
represent the position of the northern Democrats 
in the late eontest, the members of that party here 
from the North can correct me. There was not a 
northern Democrat who took ground in favor of 
the extension of slavery; nor was there one who 
would admit that under the Kansas-Nebraska bill 
slavery could possibly ^o into either of those 
Territories. Then, sir, if slavery be introduced 
into Kansas, and the schemes of the Democratic 
party, as intimated on this floor and shadowed 
forth in the Cincinnati platform, be carried out, 
there will be a startling reaction in the North 
against those men who have perpetrated this 
deception. Let gentlemen who talk of national' 
ity remember that a Virginia Democrat canvass- 
ing Indiana with his peculiar notions would be 
as badly defeated as an Indiana Democrat would 
be defeated in Virginia. I hope that the incom- 
ing administration will do its auty. I hope that 
the cry of ** Buchanan, Breckinridge, and free 
Kansas" may not prove to be a fsilse cry. I want 
Kansas to be a free State. I prefer this to mere 
. party considerations. Party is the creature of an 
nour; principle survives forever. 

I said in the beginning, that this canvass had 
settled no principle in reference to this question. 
It would be statesmanlike as well as manly upon 
the part of the Democracy, if they would at once 
define what they mean by ** perfectly free. " Do 
they mean by it, that when people eo to a Terri- 
tory they shall have the nfi;ht to pronibit slavery, 
ana exclude it fVom the Territory during its ter- 
ritorial existence ? That is only a northern view 
of the matter, but the doctrine is hooted from both 
wings of the Capitol. ** Perfectly free" means, 
according to the latest definition, that the people 
are compelled to take slavery and nurse it, and 
cannot prohibit it*, that it must be imposed upon 
them whether they will or not; ana that tney 
cannot exclude it until they come to form a State 
constitution preparatory to their admissioninto the 
Union as a State. Sir, they are not as free under 
that construction as are the people of a State. 
Kentucky, to-day, can abolish slavery if she will, 
as also may any other southern State; but those 
gentlemen who are in favor of** perfect freedom" 
say that States may abolish slavery, but that 
the people of a Territory cannot, that Congress 
cannot, and that no power can. Sir, is this 
enlarging the liberties of men ? Is this giving 
to men who emigrate to a Territory — and'that 
is the argument used in support of the measifre 
— the same rights they enjoyed in the States? 
This bill in its exposition, its language, and 
its application, has been a fraud upon the coun- 
try. 

But I do not propose to discuss that question 
now. I say, in conclusion, that whatever con- 
clusions gentlemen may draw from this canvass, 
the great principle which underlies the platform 
and action of the Republican party will always 
live, and continue to live on and on; and when- 
ever you attack the outposts of freedom, you will 
find that it will tdce the possession of this Gov- 
ernment, and administer it upon the same princi- 
ples, and upon the same putfbrm, upon which 
It was administered in the better days of the 
country. 



THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 

SPEECH OF HON. A. G. BROWN, 
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bf THE Senate, December 22, 1856. 
The Senate having under consideration the motfon of 
Mr. Rd8K Ufrefler ao mod) of the Presidenfa Meaaage aa 
relatea to foreign a&ira to the Oonunittee on Foreign 
Relationa — 

Mr. BROWN said: Mr. President, when the 
President's message came into the Senate, and' 
was read by the Secretary, the first proceeding 
that followed was the rising of the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Hale] to make a violent 
attack on the President and on the sentiments of 
his message. He based that attack chiefly on 
the ground that the President 'had intimated a 
purpose in certain quarters to attack slaveiy in 
the States. Thia speech of the Senator from 
New Hampshire was quickly followed by 
speeches of a similar character rrom the Senator 
from New York, [Mr. Seward,] and others on 
that side of the Chamber who sympathized with 
them. These assaults have fallen here as they 
will fall elsewhere — harmless shafts. They have 
inflicted no injury on the President, ana they 
will inflict none on the great cause which he so 
manfully defended. 

While assailing the President in coarse and 
unseemly phrase, these gentlemen have not failed 
to cover tneir own positions. In all they have 
said, from the Ilbur that the message Mras read to 
this, the most casual observer will not have fkiled 
to perceive that, on some account, their tactics 
have been changed. The bold and defiant air of 
the conquering hero has given place to the sub- 
dued manner of defeated soldiers. Senators now 
read us long speeches, indi^antly denying what 
I had supposed, up to within the last few days, 
was an aclmitted proposition everywhere, to wit: 
that when the proper time came, slavery was to 
be assaulted in the States. There seems, how- 
ever, to have been a falling back from this posi- 
tion; why, I certainly do not know, but I have 
a strong suspicion that gentlemen have found 
themselves, even at the North, in advance of 
public sentiment, and it has been found prudent 
at least to fall back on more tenable ground. 

While we have witnessed this exhibition in 
the Senate, elsewhere an exhibition not less re- 
markable has been going on. Politicians who 
certainly express no open sympathy with these 
gentlemen, seem to have been advancing from a 
position which they occupied heretofore, and 
taking one in closer proximity to the gentlemen 
on the other side of the Chamber. My reading 
of these counter-movements, the falling back of 
the one party and the advancing of the other, is 
this: that they mean for the time being to camp 
in sight of each other, and during the next four 
years to make forays on joint account against 
the National Democracy; and when the Presi- 
dential contest of 1860 comes on, they will go 
into battle under the same leader, and fight un(&r 
banners so nearly alike that a soldier belonging 
under one being found fighting under the other, 
will subject himself to no charge of desertion. 

I was not prepared at first fbr the indignant 
denials which we have heard from the other side 
of the Chamber, that there was a purpose to 
assail slavery in the States. I was not, because 
at first I did not understand this change of tactics; 
I had supposed that gentlemen were more than 
half inclined to have it known that such an attack 
was in contemplation, and that at the proper time 
their purposes would be made manifest. I knew 
very well it had been quite the custom at all times 
when these purposes were directly charged on 
gentlemen, for them to throw them aside with a 
sort of ** Oh no— no we don't — ^no such thing." 
But the burning indignation which has been lately 
manifested, has struck me with surprise. My 
surprise was manifested in the beginning of this 
debate. I ventured to quote from memory certain 
passages from the speeches of gentlemen, mani- 
festing, as I then thought, and still think, pur- 
poses altogether different from those avoWed in 
this debate. I spoke from memory alone; but 
since then I have given more critical attention to 
the recorded speecnes of gentlemen, and can now 



speak with more accuracy, and with greater con- 
fidence. I do not mean to say that Senators 
deliberately disavow their real sentiments — that 
would violate the decorum of this body. But 1 
will say that if they have never contemplated an 
atl^ck on slavery m the States, they have been 
singularly unfortunate in the use of language. I 
intend to-day to caU. particular attention to cer- 
tain expressions heretofore used by them in the 
discussion of this question. 

But before I do so, let me set not only myself 
right, but let me set those right for whom I speak. 
I recur very briefly to a speech delivered by 
myself on the 30th of January, 1850, and shall 
read two or three short sentences fh)m that speech. 
The party with whom I acted at that day, like 
the party with whom I act now, had been accused 
of a direct and deliberate purpose to bring about 
such a state of public afiairs as must necessarily 
result in a dissolution of the Union. Denying 
that charge^ speaking for myself, speaking for 
those who acted with me, speaking, as I then be- 
lieved, and as I now believe, for the great mass of 
the southern people, I used this language: , 

" I repeat, we deprecate disunion. Devoted to the Con- 
stitution — reTorencing the Union— holding in sacred re- 
membrance the names, tiie deeds, and the glories of our 
common and illustrious anoestry— there is no ordinary ill 
to which we would not bow sooner than dissolve the polit- 
ical association of these States. If there was any point 
short of absolute ruin to ourselvm, and desolation to our 
country, at which these aggressive measures would cer- 
tainly stop, we would say at once, go to that point and give 
us peace." 

So I say to-day, sir. Speaking for myself and 

for those in whose name I am authorized to 

speak, I declare before the Senate and the world, 

that this Union has nowhere more devoted friends 

than they and I. And when I have spoken for 

those for whom I am authorized by election to 

speak, I feel that I may safely go further and say 

that nineteen-twentieths of the whole people of 

the southern States asree with us. Foint out 

any spot short of absolute ruin to ourselves, and 

desolation to our section of the country, and 

give us the guarantee that, when you have gone 

to that point, these aggressive and perplexing 

measures, legislative and others, shall certainly 

cease, and we will say to you at once^ go to that 

point. But, sir, I went on that occasion, as I do 

now, a step furUier; I said: 

" Does any man desire to know at what time, and for- 
what cause, 1 would dissolve the Union .' I will tell him : 
At the first moment after you consummate your first act 
of aggression upon slave property, I would dechire the 
Union dissolved ; and for this reason : stjch an act, perpe- 
trated after the warning we have given vou, would evince 
a settled purpose to interpose your authority in the man- 
agement of our domestic afihirs, thus degrading us ftom our 
rightl\il position as equals to a state of dependence and 
subordination. Do not mistake me ; I do not say that such 
an act would, per «e, justify disunion ; I do say that our 
exclusion from the Territories would alone Justify it ; f do 
not say that the destruction of the slave tnde in the Dia- 
trlct of Columbia, nor oven its abolition here, nor jret the 
prohibition of the slave trade anumg the States, would 
Justify it. It mav be, that not one, nor two, nor all of theae 
combined, would justify disunion. These are but the in- 
itiative steps — they lead yon on to the mastery over us, and 
yoo shall not take theae steps." 

I meant, then, Mr. President, to say what I 
say now, that no man in the South has ever taken 
the ground that the mere act of our exclusion 
from the Territories would dissolve the Union, 
if that could be the end of agitation. No southern 
man has ever taken the ground, and no one takes 
it now, that the abolition of slavery in this Dis- 
trict might not be submitted to, if that was to be 
the end. But we have looked, and are looking, 
for the day, and have a right, in consequence of 
the declarations constantly emanating from high 
quarters, to anticipate the hour when the whole 
northern Free-Soil phalanx will be turned loose 
in one mighty assault upon slavery in the States. 
I have taught my people, as I would teach them 
to-day, to prepare for this assault. Defend the 
outposts, jfield not an inch of ground. It is 
better to die defending the door-stll than admit 
the enemy and then see the hearth -stone bathed 
in blood. 

On the occasion to which I have -referred, I 
drew a picture of what must be our condition if 
these schemes of emancipation should ever be 
carried out. Then, as now, gentlemen denied 
that there was any intention to interfere with 
slavery in the States; then, as now, we had 
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assurances of fraternal feeling on the part of our 
northern brothers. I replied then as I do now: 

*' Voa tell us, sir, tbere is no intention of poshing us to 
extremities Itlce these. I do not doubt the sincerity of 

ritlemen who make this avowal. If tbere was fixedness 
their positions, I would believe then^— I would trust 
them. If meiflbers of Congress were to the political, wl|[^ 
Mars are to the planetary system, I would take their soIeHi 
- -and, I hope, nncere declarations, and be satisfied. I 
tbottld feel Mcure. But a few days, a brief space, and 
you will pass away, and your places will be filled by men 
more hoeiile than you, as you are more hostile than your 
predecessors, ^d the next who come after your succeea- 
ata will be more hostile than they." 

I then thought, as we all know now, that the 
abolition sentiment at the North was fearfully 
on the increase; that, bursting the fetters that 
bound it to a handful of despised fanatics, it was 
invading all ranks of society, and taking captivp 
thousands and hundreds of thousands, wno a 
fiw years ago spurned it as a viper, and shunned 
it as they would a pestilence. What have we 
not seen and heard > Within the last few days 
we have heard sentiments avowed on this floor, 
which, a few years ago, would have found no 
sponsor anywhere outside of an abolition con- 
vention. Now they arej-esponded to by a large 
minority here, and by a much larger minority, 
if not, indeed, a majority in the other House 
of Congress. We cannot close our eyes to 
the light that is before us. We have seen this 
party rise from a little, despised band, and grow 
stronger and stronger,untii it marches in triumph 
through twelve northern States, and is defeated 
in the remaining four by a vote so close, as to 
make our victory over it almost a defeat. Was 
I not right, then, in refusing to take the promises 
of these jnen } Where are the men of tnat day ? 
Gone, sir, ^one. Go to the other House, and you 
will £nd their places filled by the men whose 
comingi predicted live years ago. 

Mr.President, it is not my purpose to charge 
Senators with falsehood, andf certainly I shall not 
assume the privilege of counseling those opposed 
to me; but there can be no harm in my saying 
to the Free-Soil portion of the Senate, your sup- 

Sorters at home do not believe you are sincere in 
eclaring your opposition to any interference 
with slavery in the States. They know that, 
'without such interference, there will never be one 
bondman less; and whenever you convince them 
that you are sincere, they will torn you out, and 
Bend others here more hostile to slavery than you, 
as you are more hostile than those who went be- 
fore you. And, to tell the truth, I think they will 
iierve you right in turning you out. If you did not 
ioiean to attack slavery in the States, you ought 
not to have taught others to believe you did — and 
this you did, as I shall now proceea to show. 

I take the first in age among you, as he is cer- 
tainly first in talent ana position, the Senator from 
New York, [Mr. Seward.] When, the other 
day, I had occasion to quote by memory from a 
very remarkable speech of that Senator, he did 
not deny the accuracy of my quotation, but, as 
Senators will recollect, he referred me to Red- 
field's edition of his speeches, and avowed his 
willingness to abide by anything found in those 
volumes. I called at the Library, and failed to ob- 
tain the books. Communicating that fact to the 
Senator, I do him the justice in this pjublic man- 
ner to say, that he was so kind as to present me 
with a copy of his speeches, a volume of which 
I now hold in my hand. Unlike my friend from 
Tennessee, [Mr. Jones,] I mean to take these 
volumes home. I mean to show my constituents, 
from an authorized edition of the Senator's 
speeches, how much of venom against them, and 
their institutions, he has managed to compress 
within the narrow limits of a little volume like 
this; and, if the Senate will indulge me, I will give 
a specimen now — not only for the edification of 
the Senate, but for the information of all inde- 
pendent outsiders. In a speech delivered by the 
Senator from New York, at Cleveland, in 1848. 
he used this language — I read from the third 
volume of Redfield's edition of the speeches of 
William H. Seward: 

«< < What, then !' you say, * can nothing be done for IVee- 
dom, beeaose the public conscience is inert V Yes,- much 
can be done-re^erything can be done. Slavery can be 
Unuced to its present bounds ; it can be ameliotated ; it can 
>e, tttii must te, aboHthed ; andyouand I can and tnmt do U. 
The task is as simple and easy as its consummation will be 
faeaeficeat, and its r«war«lii gionous." 



Sir, I asked the Senator the other day, speak- 
ing from memory, as I ask him now, speaking 
from an authorized edition of his speeches, what 
did he mean by that language? When addressing 
himself to a northern audience, he said, ** Slavery 
can and must be abolished, and you and I can 
and must do it!" What did he mean if he did 
not contemplate an attack upon slavery in the 
States ? Was it to be done by the concurrence 
of the southern States, as the Senator would now 
persuade us he'means to have it done if it shall 
be done at all ? If so, why did not the Senator 
so declare at the time ? ' Why, addressing an 
audience hostile to slavery, and whom he was 
persuading to become still mora hpatile, did he 
say, '* Slavery can and must be abolished, and 
you and I can and must do it ? ' ' Did the Senator 
anticipate the concurrence of the South? Then, 
why no allusion to the South ? Did he anticipate 
that the South was to do the ^ork unaided by 
the North? iThen, whyaup^ to the North? 
But I go on with his speech: 

" Wherein do the strength and aeourity oi slavery He? 
You answer that they Ue in the Constitution of the united 
States, and the constitution and laws of all slavehoUling 
States. Not at all. They lie in the erroneous sentiment 
of the American people. Constitutions and laws can 

NO MORS BISB ABOVE THB VIRTDB OP THB PBOPLB than the 

Hmpid $tream can climb above it$ native tpring. Inculcate, 
then, the love of freedom and the equal' rights of man, 
under the vatemalroof; see to it that they are taught in die 
eekoo^ ana in the ekunhea ; reform your own code^BXTBNO 

A OOBIUAL WBLCOKB TO THB rUOITIVB WHO LAVS BIS 

WBAKY UMBS AT YOUR DOOR, and defend him as you would 
your paternal goda ; correct your own error, that slavery has 
any constitutional guarantee wMch may not be released, 
^nd ouglit not to be reUnquished." 

Here we have it, sir. The Senator from New 
York meditc^tes no attack on slavery in the States. 
Oh no, not he. He only desires the. northern 
people to understand how much they are at lib- 
erty to hate slavery. Their indignation need not 
be restrained by any vulgar fVncy that slavery is 

Protected by the Constitution or the laws, either 
tate or National. Their virtue can rise above 
the Constitution and the laws. The way is 
pointed out: inculcate the love of ^ecdom— that 
is, hostility to slavery — under the paternal roof. 
YeS| teach your children to lisp with their earliest 
breath anathemas against the South. Teach it 
i^ the schools. Let the schoolmaster understand 
that he has a higher 4uty to perform than merely 
to educate his pupils. He may teach them to 
read and write, instruct them in geography, and 
point them to the great moral laws that govern 
the universe, and yet there is a higher duty for 
him to perform. He must teach them to hate 
slavery, so that when they are erown up men 
and women the Constitution and laws shall not 
rise above their virtue. The servant of God, as 
he ascends the sacred desk, is told by the Senator 
from New York to preach, not Christ and Him 
crucified, but fireedom — freedom to all jnankind, 
and freedom especially to the poor down-trodden 
slave. And yet the Senator has no purpose now, 
or at any time to come, to attack slavery in the 
States. Then, why this teaching? Why teach 
children under the paternal roof to hate slavery ? 
Why teach it in the schools and in the churches ? 
Why reverse the scriptural admonition, to love 
your neighbors as yourselves, and thus teach all 
mankind to hate the South and despise its people ? 
If there is no pur{>ose to interfere with the South, 
its people, or its institutions, to what end does 
the Senator direct all this advice ? 

Mr. President, the Senator gives us the key to 
his motive. He says, on page 302 of the volume 
in my hand, "Whenever" — yes, sir, mark it 
well — " whenever the public mind shall will the 
abolition of slavery, tne way will open for it." 
There it is, sir, whenever the public mind shall 
will the abolition of slavery; and then he says, 
in plain Saxon: " Prepare the publicjnind under 
the paternal roof— prepare it m the schools and 
in the churches — when it is ready the way will 
open for it." But the Senator has no purpose to 
interfere with slavery in the States — gooa, easy 
man ! — he only wants to prove that the Constitu- 
tion and laws cannot rise above the. virtue of the 
people. Mr. President, I give the Senator credit 
for all the talents he possesses; but he hsis no 
right to assume that all the rest of mankind are 
fools. 

Say to davery," says the Senator, " when it 
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shows its bond, and demdods the pound of flesh, 
that if it draws one drop of blood its life shall pay 
the forfeit. '» What does that mean ? What is 
the bond here alluded to but the Federal Consti- 
tution ? When the master comes with that Con- 
stitution in one hand, and the laws enacted in 
pursuiMice of it in the other, and demands the 
return of his fugitive slave, who perchance has 
taken shelter under the very roof of the Senator 
from New York, that Senator says, like l^y- 
lock's judffe, " Yes, I award you the return of 
the slave; out I impose conditions—sach condi- 
tions as must forever render ray judgnsent inop- 
erative 9nd void. You have ^ right, under the 
Constitution, to your slave; the law doth give it, 
and I award it— take your pound of flesh, but 
spill not one drop of blood; take your slave, 
but be cautious tnat you touch not even the 
hem of the garments ot freedom; for if you do, 
your life shall pay the forfeit." Such, sir, are 
the teachings of the Senator; such his ethics; 
such Ihat moral law of the people over which the 
Constitution can no more ciimb than the stream 
can rise above its native spring \ 

But again: *< Extend a cordial welcome to the 
fugitive who lays his weary limbs at your door, 
and defend him as you would your paternal 
gods. " True, the Constitution declares that fugi- 
tives shall be delivered up. ^ut I tell you, says 
the Senator, that <* slavery has 'no constitutional 
guarantee that may not be released." Disobey 
the Constitution; give a cordial welcome to the 
fugitive; defend him as you would your paternal 
gods; strike down the master, and set the bond- 
man free. The Constitution may sanction sla- 
very—the Bible may tolerate it^God may have 
ordained it; but what of all that? We must have 
a hiffher law. 

If it shall be shown that the Constitution 
sanctions slavery, we will demand an anti-slavery 
Constitution; if the Bible tolerates slavery, we 
will demand an anti-slavery Bible ; let it be proven 
that God ordains slavery, and we will shriek for 
an anti-slavery- God. Thus is the Constitution 
denounced, the Bible derided, and God insulted 
on his throne by men who impiously endeavor 
to prove what the Constitution, the Bible, and 
GoQ himself d^ny — that a ne^ro i< the white 
man'i^qual. But there is no intention to inter- 
fere witn slavery in the States. We mean to 
abolish it; we mean to teach abolition in the 
schools and in the churches, and under the pater- 
nal roof; we must defend runaway negroes as -^^ 
would our paternal godsj we must correct our 
error that the Constitution gives any protection 
tonlavery which we may not release; and above 
all, we must teach the people that their virtue is 
not to be overcome by tne Constitution; only let 
their minds be prepared for abolition, and the 
way will open. But we must not interfere with 
slavery in the States. Will the Senator tell us 
what slavery it is h^ means to abolish, if it is not 
slavery in the States? Does he know of any 
slavery anjnvhere else but in the States ? 

We have had intimations that the enemies 
of domestic slavery expect their final triumph 
through the action of the southern States — that 
by a sort of " moral suasion," the owners of 
slaves will be induced finally to give them up. 
On tliia precise point I shall have something to 
say presently. Before I proceed to that point, 
however, let me make passing allusion to the 
higher-law doctrine of the Senator from New 
York. From the first volume of Bedfield's au- 
thorized edition of th» Senator's speeches^ I read 
the following: 

** We hold no arbitrary authority over anything, whether 
acquired lawfully or seized by usurnation. The Constitu- 
tion regulates our stewardship; the Constitution devotes 
the domain to union, to Justice, to defense, to welfare, and 
4p liberty. Bdt tosbje is a hiohbr law tham thb Con- 
iTiTUTioK which r^ulates our authority over the domain." 

A higlier law! The Senator, by universal 
admission, has the honor, if it be an honor, of 
having first taught in the political schools of our 
country, this doctrine of a higher law^ I want 
to show how apt some of his scholars are. Some 
of the pupils of the distin^ished Senator from 
New YorK assembled in convention in the State 
of Ohio for the purpose of nominating a candidate 
for Governor, -and resolved as follows: 

" Aeioioc^ That we eannot rrapecC, nor eaa wa eonfida 
in, those <Taiow-tew' Doctors of KvlnlJr wlw hoM haman 
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laws abovt the laws of God ; nor can we concar in their 
teachings, that the DfoiM law is subject to congre$tional 
eomfroHUse. 

**Re$olved, That we hereby give it to be distinctly un- 
derstood by this nation and the world, that, as Abolition- 
ists, considering that the strength of our cause lies in its 
righteousness, and our hopes for it in our conformity to the 
laws of God, and our support for the rights of man, we owe 
to the Sovereign Ruler of the Unii^erse, as a proof of our 
allegiance to Him in all our civil relations and offices, 
whether as firiends, citisen), or as public Ainctionaries, 
sworn to wpport the Conditution of the United Statee, to 
reg^ and treat the third clause of the instrument, when- 
evWapplied in the case op ▲ pdoitivb slave, as vtterui 
MULL AND void, and consequently as forming no part of 
the Constitution of the United States, whenever we are 
called uptm or sworn tojupport it." 

There is the result of the Senator's teachings. 
He uses the influence of his great name and his 
high position to declare, before the Senate and 
to the world, that there is a law higher than the 
Constitution. His pupils, taking up the doctrine, 
declare that, when they are sworn to support the 
Constitution, they are at liberty to treat 'as null 
and void that clause which requires the return of 
a furtive slave. Whether the pupils understand 
precisely as the instructor intended to teach, it is 
not my business to determine. That is a duty 
which devolves on the Senator himself. It is 
sufficient for me to know that he has taught them 
to believe there is a law higher than the Consti- 
tution<and that they, following his teachings, 
repudiate the Constitution and spurn the obliga- 
tions of the oath that binds them to support it. 
One set of his admiring fViends march right home 
to victory by planting their feet on the neck of 
the Ct>n8titation, and another part cry out for an 
mnti-slavery Constitution, anti-slavery Bible, and 
anti-elavery God. 

But, sir, 1 have other speeches not contained 
in an authorized edition or the Senator's works, 
but I suppose from the title page not less entitled 
to credit. I read from a pamphlet, entitled, ** The 
Dangers of Extending Slavery; and the Contest 
and the Crisis, two speeches of William H. Sew- 
ard, published by the Republican Association: the 
tenth English edition •, Buell &, Blanchard, print- 
ers, Washington, D. C." The speeches must 
have been published in very small editions, or have 
received great favor in certain quarters. Now I 
beg to call attention to a few passages from the 
speech delivered at Albany, October 12, 1§55. 

I do so for several reasons, and among them, 
for this reason: I want to show how little was 
thought of the idea of moral suasion, of abolish- 
ing slavery through the consent of the masters, 
when this speech was made. This idea of moral 
suasion — of bringing up the owners of slaves to 
the great work of emancipation — was not thought 
of when this speech was delivered. The Senator 
is too well acquainted with the springs of human 
action to suppose that he could ever induce slave- 
holders to adopt his ideas by language such as I 
■hall now reaa: 

" All agree that in every case, and throu^out all hazards, 
aristocracy must be abhorred and avoided, and republican 
institutions must be defended and preservi^l. 

" I'hJnk it not strange or extrava^iant when I say that an 
aristocracy has already arisen here, and that U ia already 
undermininf' the ReptMic An aristocracy could not arise 
in any couutry where there was no privileged e/an, and no 
special foundation on which such a class could permanently 
stand. On the contrary, every State, however republican 
its Constitution may be, is sure to become an aristocracv, 
■ooner or later, if it has a privileged elaee standing firmly 
on an enduring special foundation; and if that class is con- 
tinually growing stronger and stronger, and the unprivileged 
classes are continually growing wwer and weaker. 

" A privileged class has eziiKed in this country, fVom an 
early fJeriod of its settlement. 8laveholder$ conttittUe that 
class. They liave a special foundation on which to stand 
—namely, jiersonat dominion over sfavcs." 

Was it by language such as this that the Sen- 
ator hoped to bring the slaveholders to the point 
of joining in his great scheme of emancipation ? 
Was there ever an attack more insidious, or one 
better calculated to bring the slaveholder into dis« 
credit ? A little further on, the Senator exclaims: 
<*Oh, how blessed a thing it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity!" He comes to bury 
Caesar, not to nraise him. While he speaks of 
his brethren of the South, he teaches others to 
regard them as enemies. He says they are the 
enemies of liberty already engaged in undermin- 
inpr the Republic. 

The Senator's audience on the occasion referred 
to, were told plainly that the slaveholders of the 
South constituted a privileged class— an aristoc- 



racy — and that an aristocracy was dan^rous to 
the existence of the Republic. Why did he thus 
teach, unless he meant to bring this privileged 
class into reproach ? If there be in the South a 
privileged class«-an aristocracy, in the language 
of the Senator — and that aristocracy is dangerous 
to the existence of the Republic, does the Sena- 
tor propose no remedy ^ Does he mean simply 
to complain of the existence of the evil without 
attempting, in any capacity whatever, to remedy 
that evil ? He goes on: 

** The spirit of the revolutionary age was adverse to that 
privileged class. America/uid Europe were firmly engaged 
then in prosecuting what was expected to be a speedy, 
complete, and vmivenal abolition of African $kmery." 

Here again the universal abolition of African 
slavery is spoken of as an act necessary to place 
the Government in harmony with the spirit of the 
revolutionary age. Still, there was no design to 
interfere with slavery in the States. The great 
scheme of universal abolition was to be carried 
out through the influence of moral suasion, and 
that influence was to be affectually exerted by 
calling the slaveholders a privileged class, an 
aristocracy whose special privileges were dan- 
gerous to the Republic, ana the fiberties of the 
people. 

" O shame ! where is thy blush ?*> 

See how the Senator lays down one proposition 
after another, dove-tailing each into its predeces- 
sor in a manner to drawtlie public mind to a par- 
ticular conclusion, that conclusion being that by 
all the memories of their revolutionary sires, by 
all their hopes of preserving republicanism in 
this country, they are called upon to wage a 
ceaseless, unrelenting, and never-dying warfare 
on slavery wherever it exists; and yet the Senator 
comes here to-day and says: " No; 1 indignantly 
repudiate the idea that either I or my friends 
ever dreamed of assailing slavery in the States." 
After going on through a long argument, which 
I have no time to resul, nor Uie Senate patience 
to hear, the Senator says — I read again rrom the 
Albany speech: 

" I \%ill only ask, in concluding this humiliating rehearsal, 
whether there is not in this favored country a privileged 
class ; whether it docs not stand on an enduring foundation ; 
whether it Is not growing stronger and stronger, while the 
unprivileged class grows weaker and weaker^ whether its 
further growth and extent would not be, not merely detri- 
mental, but dangerous; and whether there \m any hope to 
arrest that growth and extension hereafter, if the attempt 
shall not be made now ? 

" The chanee that has become at last so necessary is as 
easy to be made as it is necessary. The whole number of 
Mlaveholdert ia onhi three hundr^ and fifty thotuandf one 
hundredth part of the entire population of the country. If 
you add their parents, children, immediate relatives, and 
dependents, tliey are two millions— one-fifteenth part of 
the American people." 

What, sir, is the ol^ect — the purpose, of the 
Senator in making tnese declarations? Why 
does he proclaim that this privileged class in the 
South is dangerous to republican institutions^- 
that it exists there in violation of the great prin- 
ciple for which the revolutionary battles were 
fought, and that those who uphold it are only 
three hundred and filly thousand? For what 
purpose, let me ask you, did the Senator from 
New York present the case in this form to the 
mind of his audience at Albany ? That Senator 
never speaks without a purpose. He does not 
explain; and, if he will not, I needs must be left 
to the resources of my own mind for an answer. 

The Senator knew that no chord in the heart of 
our people was so easily touched, or responded so 
promptly, as that one which binds it to the mem- 
ories of the Revolution, and he rightly concluded 
that our people everywhere. North and South, 
were deeply imbued with republican sentiments. 
If, then, ne could persuade tnem that there was 
a little handful of three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand slaveholders at the South warring against 
the great principles established in our Revolution, 
andl)reakihg down republican institutions in the 
country, why, then, the twenty-five millions who 
do not belong to this privileged class — to this 
aristocracy, would rise up, and will the abolition 
of slavery — and then, in nis own language, there 
being ** a will, the way woiUd open for it.*' 

It IS not my business to explore the recesses of 
any man's heart; but I apprehend the object of 
the Senator in making the speech to which I have 
alluded, wsis to persuade the mighty North that 
it ought to will the abolition of slavery.. He told 
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them of its dangerous tendencies. He pointed 
to the feeble prop by which it is sustained. It is 
upheld, said ne, by only three hundred and fifty 
thousand slaveholders; and you who are not 
slaveholders are more than twenty-five millions 
of people; only have the will to overthrow this 
H^eat monstrosity, and the way wilftm mediately 
open to you! Such, if not the language, is at 
least the teaching of the Senator from New York; 
and yet he comes to the Senate to-day to tell us 
he never contemplated, never counseled, and never 
believed any boa y else contemplated, or coun- 
seled, an attack on slavery in the States ! 

But, Mr. President, there is a deeper meaning 
—^a, l&rger significance to this speech of the Sen- 
ator. There are three hundred and fifty thousand 
slaveholding aristocrats in the South, says ^e 
Senator — men at war with liberty, and dangerous 
to the Republic. They are only one in one hun- 
dred of the entire population; or if you add, he 
says, " the children, relatives, and dependents, 
they are one in fifteen;" consequently, fourteen 
parts out of every fifteen of the entire population 
nave no interest in slavery. Thoy are, as he 
seems to conclude, mere hewers of wood and 
drawers of water to the slaveholding aristocrats. 

These suggestions come from no friendly spirit, 
Mr. President. They open a wide field for spec- 
ulation; and if I did not feel that there was a 
necessity for my being brief, I would ask the 
Senator to Join me in a ramble through that field. 
To him it is not a field of treasures, as he sup- 
poses. If he expects, by appeals like these, to 
turn the hearts of the non-slaveholders of the 
South against slavery, he will miss his aim. 
They may have no pecuniary interest in slavery, 
but they have a social interest at slake that is 
worth more to them than all iTie wealth of all the 
Indies. Suppose the Senator shall succeed in 
his ideas or universal abolition — what is to be 
the social condition of the races in the South? 
Can they live together in peace ? No one pre- 
tends to think they can. Will the white man be 
allowed to maintain his superiority there ? Let 
us examine this proposition. There are in my 
State about three hundred and fifly thousand 
whites, and about an equal number of blacks. 
Suppose the negroes were all set free. What would 
be the immediate and necessary consequence ? A 
struggle for the supremacy would instantly ensue. 
White immigration to the State would cease of 
course. The whites already there would have 
but little motive to struggle in the maintenance 
of the unequal contest Between the blacks and 
their millions of sympathizing friends in the free 
States. The consequence would be that the men 
of fortune would gather up their transferable 
property, and seek a horned some other country. 
The poor men — those of little means — the very 
men on whom the Senator relies to aid him in 
carrying out his great scheme of emancipation, 
would alone be compelled to remain: their pov- 
erty, and not their will, would compel them to 
remain. In the course of a few years, with no 
one going to the State, and thou^nds on thou- 
sands leaving it in one constant stream, the pres* 
ent equilibrium between the races would be lost. 
In a few years, the disparity would probably be 
some three, four, or five to one in favor oi the 
blacks. In this state of thin^, it is not difficult 
to see what would be the white man's condition. 
If he should be allowed to maintain his equality 
he might think himself fortunate; superiority 
would be a thing not to be dreamed of. The 
negroes being vastly in the majority, would prob- 
ably claim the ascendency in the social, and m all 
other circles. If the white man, reduced to such 
a condition, were allowed to marry his sons to 
negro wives, or his daughters to negro husbai)ds, 
he might bless his stars. If the Senator from 
New York expects the aid of non-slaveholders in 
the South in bringing about this state of social 
relations, let me tell him he is greatly mistaken. 
If I had to take my choice to-day between an 
army of large slaveholders and an army of non- 
slaveholders to defend the institutions of the 
South, I would take the latter. The first would 
fi^ht to defend their property, the last to main- 
tain their social superiority; the one would see 
an outlet aAer defeat, the other would see them- 
selves degraded below the level of the ncgi'oes, 
their sons married to negro wivesf and their 
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daughters consigned to the embraces of ne^o 
husbands. I tell the Senator that his philosopny 
ha^failed — his fine-spun theories will all explode, 
when submitted to the test of the plain, common 
*Beiise of the non-slaveholding population of the 
southern States. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wil- 
son] was equally particular with the SenetVor 
from New York, to assure us that he contem- 
Dlated no attack on slavery in the States. Indeed 
ne became somewhat indignant at the idea that 
aiiy one should intimate that he had ever contem- 
plaied any such thin^. I have no authorized 
edition of the Senator Ssppeeches; and if I read 
him incorrectly, he is present, I amg^lad to see, 
and will no doubt correct me. xhe Senator 
knows what the Anti-Slavery party mean to do — 
I mean the Garrison and Wendell Phillips party. 
Did the Senator from Massachusetts use this 
language: 

<' The .Anti-Slavery party alone is too weak. They are 
few in numbers, though their policy, I believe, will yet be 
impressed upon the country, frvt iketim* U not yet." 

The Senator, I repeat, knows who the Anti- 
Slavery partv are, and he knows their purposes. 
Did he use that lan^i^uaee? If he did, the infer- 
ence is irresistible tliat he believed in the sound- 
ness of the anti-slavery theories, and was ready 
to embrace them at the right time. If he did not 
so believe, and was not so ready, why did he 
declare, •* but the time is not yet ?^' 

Mr. WILSON. Will the ^nator allow me to 
make an explanation ? 

Mr. BROWN. Certainly. 

Mr. WILSON. I beg leave to assure the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi that the object of my 
making that statement was not to refer to the 
Garrison Abolitionists as the anti-slavery men, 
or the radical or Gerrit Smith Abolitionists; but 
to speak of the anti-slavery men of the country 
whose sentiments were embodied in the Buffalo 

Silatform of 1848, and the Pittabui^ platform of 
852. The doctrines of the Pree-^il party were 
the doctrines to which I referred. 1 said that 
those who agreed in those platforms were in a 
smair minority. I beKeved the sentiiftents em- 
bodied in those platforms were correct, and would 
yet be impressed on the country. Nothing in 
those platrorms contemplates any action by the 
Congress of the United States, or any interference 
whatever with slavery in the slaveholding States 
in the Union. 1 never entertained the thought 
that we had that power, and I never proposed to 
usurp or exercise it. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, the Senator 
admits that he used the lan^a^, but avoids its 
force by saying, in efiect, that it was addressed 
to parties other than those I have named. The 
language was addressed to some one who was 
in advance of the Senator; and whether it wsis 
Garrison or Gerrit Smith, or some one of less 
ultra views, makes but little difference. It is the 
langpage of entreaty, addressed to some one im- 
ploring him not to go so fast. He says your senti- 
ments are all right, but the time has not come for 
impressing them on the country. I submit to the 
Senate how far any party must have gone when 
the Senator from Massachusetts had to call on 
them to stop; and I submit to the Senator him- 
self, whether he did not contemplate an advance 
movement when he said, " The time is not yet." 
The Senator will pardon me if I say these are 
significant declarations; and when coupled with 
remarks, such as those I have quoted from the 
speeches of his friend from New York, they 
become too potential to be passed by in silence. 

Mr. SEWARD. Mr. President, I am inter- 
ested very much in this argument of the honor- 
able Senator, and I think it is a very fair and 
senatorial inode of proceeding. I have not the 
least objection whatever to his analysis of the 
arguments and speeches which I have made. It 
is not my purpose to answer; but I know the 
honorable Senator is proceeding in a manner 
which indicates what I might expect from him, 
iaimcBB, I beg leave to say now, rather than at 
some other time in the debate, that I appeal to 
him, in the revision of his remarks, not to over- 
state, as I think he has erroneously done, dis- 
claimers and denials which he aissumes I have 
made here in this debate. On referring to the few 
remarks which I addressed to the Senate, on the 



first day that this question arose, he wDl see the 

Erecise extent to which I did go; and I would not 
ave him present me to the people of the country 
as denying or disclamins anytning more than 1 
have actually done, and iknow he does not wish 
it. I hope the honorable Senator will excuse me 
for interrupting him on this particular point, as I 
have no wish to interfere with his argument. 

Mr. BROWN. Certainly^ I do not wish, at 
this particular point, to review what I have said 
in regard to the Senator from New York, my 

K resent dealing being with the Senator from 
fassachusetts. I turn over to another produc- 
tion of the honorable Senator. When I stated 
the other day tl^at there had been a sort of billing 
and cooing, a sort of caressing, a sort of old-fash- 
ioned courtship, between certain gentlemen here 
and the ultra-Abolition party, the Senator and 
his friends came forward and very indignantly 
denied it. Denials have come upon us thick and 
fast from that day to this, not only through the 
Senators, but through their newspaper journals 
all over the country. I have had a perfect shower 
of newspapers rained on me from every part of 
the country, all indignantly denying that I was 
at all right in assiuuing tnat there was any sort 
of attempt to get u*a political marriaee between 
the Abolitionists of the Garrison and Wendell 
Phillips school and the Black Republican parly. 
1 ask the Senator from Massachusetts, wnether 
he did not, on the 20th of June, 1855, addreus 
this letter to Wendell Phillips r I need not say 
to th^ Senate who Wendell Phillips is. It is 
sufficient to say that he **out-Herods Herod," 
he ** out-Garrisons Gtarrison," he ** out- Parkers 
Parker." He goes further than the renowned 
Beecher himself This, I understand, to be the 
letter of the Senator: 

" I hope, my dear sir, that we shall all strive to unite and 
combine all the friends of freedom ; that we shall forget each 
oiker^$ faulte and ahort-cofidngs in the past ; and all labor to 
secure that coAperation by which alone the slavb is to 
BB EMANCIPATED, ond the dominoiion of his tnottor broken. 
Let as remember iliat more than three ^nilUons of bondmen, 
groaning under nameless woes, demand that we shall cease 
to reproach each other, and that we labor for their dbuv- 

BaANCB.'' 

Did the Senator write that letter ? 

Mr. WILSON. Will the Senator allow me a 
word on that subject? He has put a categorical 
question. I am ready to answer the question; 
but I would like to put my own construction on 
that letter. 

Mr. BROWN. Any construction the Senator 
pleases. I cannot say that I will adopt his con- 
struction, but I will hear it. 

Mr. WILSON. Well, Mr. President, I re- 
ceived an invitation from Wendell Phillips to 
attend a meeting, and to address that meeting. 
I wrote that letter. 

Mr. BROWN. So I thought. 

Mr. WILSON. I agree to every word of it 
now, as I did then, and there is nothing in that 
letter inconsistent with anything I have uttered 
upon this floor. I am opposed to slavery. I am 
in favor uf its abolition everywhere where I have 
the power. Mr. Phillips, as the Senator says, 
takes extreme views. I differ from him altogether 
in regard to them. He is a gentleman of great 
talent and character — in my opinion the greatest 
living orator on thib continent. I have heard no 
man in the country during the las.t twenty years 
— and I have heard the foremost orators of the 
country — that I consider his equal. 

My idea is this: I want all men who are 
opposed to slavery to take a moderate and resison* 
able position, to abandon the extreme notions 
whicn those men entertain, to oppose the exten- 
sion of slavery, separate the Federal Government 
from its connection with it, banish the neero dis- 
cussions that we are having in these Halls, and 
leave slavery in the slave States, where the Consti- 
tution leaves it, to the care of Uie pe<>*»le of those 
several States. I believe that when that is done 
the liberal, high-minded j just men of the South 
will in their own time and in their own way brine 
about a safe emancipation. That is my view of 
the matter. It was so then, and is so now. 

Mr. BROWN. Well, Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator admits that he wrote the letter. My charge 
was, that there was an attempt, on the part of 
these RepublicaVi Senators, to get up a political 
marriage -with the Abolitionists, and the denial 



was to that cliane. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts denied the charge, and was at great pains, 
in his speech the other day, to complain that I had 
made certain remarks in reference to Garrison and 
his friends, and had coupled Ihem with the St^n- 
ator and his friends; in all of which he intended 
to discard the idea that there was any kind of 
affiliation or political association between th^ Re- 
publican Senators here and these ultra-Abolition- 
ists out of doors; and yet, when I introduce a 
letter which comes precisely to the point, show- 
ing that the Senator himself had addressed one 
of the extremest of these men, paying: ** You and 
I ought to act together; you and I must act to- 
gether; three millions of bondmen groan, and 
rouandl must come to their deliverance;" when 
show that the Senator addressed this appeal to 
the most ultra of the Abolitionists, the Senator 
comes forward to palliate. But, sir, what becomes 
of his denial that he ever courted tlie support or 
cooperation of these peoole 

Mr. WILSON. Will the Senator allow me a 
word ? 

Mr. BROWN. Yes, sir; certainly. 

Mr. WILSON. I made the denial; I make it 
now. The Garrison Abolitionists do not vote. 
I believe them to be sincerely opposed to slavery, 
but they do not vote. They have taken positions 
which, in my judgment, are wrong, i^hat I 
wished was this: to have the men who act with 
them abandon their extreme notions, and take a 
moderate position, and stand where we stand — 
upon a purely constitutional and national basis. 

Mr. BROWN. Then, sir, why did the Sena- 
tor says to Mr. Phillips, **Let us all labor together 
to secure the cooperation by which alone the 
slave is to be emancipated, and the domination 
of his master broken?'* ■ 

Mr. WILSON. I explained that. 

Mr. BROWN. Is not that the precise point 
to which Phillips is fighting — to emancipate the 
slave and break the domination of his master? 
Where ? In the States. Is there slavery any- 
where else but in the States ? When you eman- 
cipate the slave, you must emancipate the slave 
in the States; and when you break the domination 
of the master, there is no domination to be broken 
anywhere but in the States. Then, when the 
Senator said to Phillips, ** Letusall labor together 
to this end/' was he not inviting Phillips on to 
his own platform, or was he saying to Phillips, 
**My dear Phillips, let me get on to your plat- 
form.** [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I think the 
Senator is entirely mistaken, and is pushing that 
point further than it can be legitimately carried. 
My idea is, and was then, that the way to break 
the domination of the master over the Govern- 
ment of the country and dver the slave is, so far 
as we are a nation, to prevent the extension or 
existence of slavery outside of the slave States,* 
and then to leave the matter with them to settle, 
because it is the only constitutional way, and the 
only way in which I believe it can ever be done 
peaceably. In my judgment, this Federal Gov- 
ernment cannot interfere for the abolition of sla* 
very in the States without endangering the safety 
of the country, and bringing about a state of 
affairs that will be detrimentiu to the interests of 
both master and slave. 

Mr. BROWN. If that was the idea of the 
Senator from Massachusetts when he wrote tlie 
letter, he is certainly the- most unfortunate man 
that ever took up a pen to express an idea. While 
I certainly shall not undertake to say that the 
Senator's interpretation of his own language is 
not the true interpretation, I do undertake to say, 
and appeal to the intelligence of the Senate and 
the world, whether any other man would put that 
interpretation ontt. When the Senator declared: 
** Three millions of bondmen, groaning under 
nameless woes, demand that -we shall cease to 
reproach one another, and that we labor for their 
deliverance, '* he used language which would teach 
every man who read it to believe that he was 
ready for any scheme which looked to the eman- 
cipation of tne slaves in the States. There are 
no three millions of slaves anywhere else groan- 
ing under nameless woes, nor enjoying the high- 
est degree of human felicity, or any intermediate 
state of misery or happiness between the two; 
the ouly slaves on this continent to which the 
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Senator cotild hare alluded, were the three mil- 
lions of slaves in the States; and when he said 
to Wendell Phillips: "You and I, jour iViends 
and my friends, must labor unceasmgly for the 
deliverance of those three millions of bondmen," 
he must hare meant^at least, the human mind 
will conclude, in the absence of his own denial, 
tbait he meant— the slaves in the States. He says 
he did not so mean, and I am bound to believe 
him; but I am sorry to trust his candor at the 
expense of his understanding. 

Mr. WILSON. Without interrupting the 
speaker too much, I wish to say that Nf r. Phil- 
lips and Mr. Phillips's friends did not so under- 
stand it. They snow my precise and exact 
position. The letter was probably hastily ai>d 
carelessly written to a friend ; but the construc- 
tion the Senator puts on it, no man in Massa- 
chusetts ever put on it. 

Mr. BROWN. 1 expect the Senator has been 
explaining it there, as be has here. [Laughter.! 

Mr. WILSON. The question was never raised 
there at all. 

Mr. BROWN. When he wrote the letter to 
Wendell Phillips, the Abolitionists no doubt ex- 
pected the codperation of the Senator and his 
firiends; but when he became startled at his own 
position, and commenced, as he is doing now, to 
fall baMs on what he considered to be a more 
impre^able position, I dare say Wendell Phil- 
lips said, " Well, my dear Wilson, you have not 
spoken as candidly as I thought you did." If, 
however, the language had been left without 
explanation in speeches here or elsewhere, I 
Yenture to say Mr. Wendell Phillips, and all 
other men, would have put the same construction 
on it that I do. 

"Mr. President, I have already noticed the 
speeches of the two Senators at ^eater length 
than I had intended. The material before me 
is not half exhausted; but if I £;o on I shall be 
compelled to overlook some of their associates — 



i have a word for each of them. The Senator 
from New York I regard as the very Ajax Tcla- 
mon of his party; and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts may, 1 think, be fairly considered their 
Jupiter Tonans. I had, therefore, to devote some 
time to them; but I be? the others not to consider 
themselves slighted — 1 will come to them after a 
while. 

I must, before leaving^ the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, even at the risk of being tedious, say 
a word in reply to the speech pronounced by him 
the other day. Almost \xi the outset of his speech 
he denounced in measured, studied phrase, " those 
twin sisters of barbarism, Slavery and Polyg- 
amy." 

Mr. WILSON. That was a quotation. 

Mr. BROWN. Well, sir, quotation or ori- 
^^nal thought, for what purpose was it introduced 
into the Senator's speech ? If he means, as he 
aays he does, to accomplish his ends by moral 
8U6ision, by finally raising up a party in the South 
to cooperate with him in the great work of over- 
turning slavery, let me ask, are men persuaded 
by this sort of denunciation ? Is the southern 
slaveholder to be persuaded by beine told that 
he is the cotifr^rt of the citizen of UtaJi? that the 
man in Mississippi who owns his fifty slaves is 
as morally corrupt as he of Utah who has his 
ttiy wives? If the Senator meant anything, he 
meant precisely that. If the Senator expects to 
make converts by that 'species of preaching, he 
will have to preach to some other people than 
those whom I represent. Let me say now to 
the Senator and all who sympathize with him, 
that I love this Union; those whom I have the 
honor here to represent, and in whose name I 
speak to-day, love it; but if we are'to live together 
in peace, this sort of denunciation must cease. 
This species of reviling, these taunts, these in- 
sults leveled at every slaveholdihg family in fifteen 
States of the Union, must come to an end, or we 
cannot live together in peace and quietude. I 
say no more. 

The Senator denies all association with Garri- 
son, and politicians of that school; but when I 
allude to what Garrison said, the Senator is 
quick to spring to his feet for the purpose of 

Eutting in a vindication. I am always quick, I 
ope, to vindicate my friends, but very slow to 
vindicate my enemies. If they have no sympa- 



thizing friends here, they can send their vindica- 
tion through some other channel than myself. 
But in the very act of vindicating his friend Gar- 
rison from the charge which I made, the Senator 
admitted all that F 6aid. My declaration was, 
that Garrison had declared, in the last canvass, 
that if he had a million of votes to dispose of, he 
would give them all to Fr€mont — of course I 
meant to say in the contest then going on; in the 
contest as between Buchanan, Fillmore, and Fre- 
mont. I did not say that he preferred Fremont 
to all other men; but that, as against the other 
two, he would give his million of votes for Fre- 
mont. My object was to show the bond of sym- 
pathy existing between the Republican Senators 
here and the Garrison, Fred Douglas, and Wen- 
dell Phillips school elsewhere. I think I made 
my point clear at the time; but if I failed to do so 
then, I trust the Senate appreciates it now. It 
was and is, that such was Garrison's partiality, 
such the partiality of his extreme Abolition crew, 
that if they had millions of votes to give, they 
would, in that contest, give them all to the Re- 

fmblican candidate. Garrison would give a mil- 
ion of votes to Fremont, and, in return, FrCmont 
would no doubt give a mil^n of votes to Garri- 
son; and the Senator, I suspect, would give his 
million to either of the two, or to Gerrit Smith, 
or to his friend Wendell Phillips; and I half sus- 
pect if Fred Douglas was on the ticket it would 
make no serious difference with him. [Laughter.] 

I made the charge the other day, and to it there 
has been no denial from the other side of the 
Chamber, that in the very height of the conflict 
for the Presidency, Fred Douglass, the free ne- 
gro editor and orator, took down the name of 
Gerrit Smith and put up the name of John 
Charles Fremont. Why not that denied ? My 
point, as all must have seen, was to show the 
tie that binds the Republicans on this floor to the 
extreme Abolition party out of doors. I wanted 
to show how they were being knit together — how, 
being drawn into close companionship, they will 
by and by corvstitute but one party — and then if 
the extreme Abolition element prevails, as it most 
likelv will, the party nrnst become, par excellence, 
the Abolition party. I believe that thousands of 
good, men, now in the Republican ranks, will 
abandon them if they come to understand the 
designs of the leaders. I meant to expose these 
designs — to show that there was a plan on foot 
to Garrison ize the whole party; and if I have 
done anything t^ords accomplishing this end I 
am satisfied. 

There are other points in the Senator's speech, 
to which I will reply briefly. He and others 
have denied that there was anything of section- 
alism in the late contest; and their denial is based, 
if I understand them correctly, on the ground 
that the mere fact of their candidates for President 
and Vice President being from the same section 
pf the Union, did not establish sectionalism in 
the ticket. The Senator cited the fact that Mr. 
Calhoun was upon the same ticket with General 
Jackson, and yet, he said, there was no charge 
of sectionalism then. Let me say to the Senator, 
none but the feeblest mind coula ever have pre- 
tended that the mere fact of both candidates being 
from the same section aflbrded evidence of ssc- 
tionalisni. I can select a ticket from Vermont 
and Massachusetts to-day — and surely it would 
be as hard to get it tliere as anywhere else— 
which would be purely national; and so I could 
select one from the South which would be purely 
sectional as against the South. Why, sir, sup- 
pose Cassias M. Clay, of Kentucky, were nomi- 
nated for the Presidency, and Francis P. Blair, 
of Maryland, for the Vice Presidency; does any 
one doubt that such a ticket would be a sectional 
ticket? It would be a ticket hostile to the South, 
although both the nominees reside in slaveholding 
States? Surely I need not say to the Senator 
that it is the sentiment of the party, and of its 
candidates, that constitute its sectionality, and 
not the residence of one or both its nominees. 

Are your sentiments national? Were not the 
sentiments which you avowed in the late canvass 
confined exclusively to the favor of one section ? 
Were they not uniformly hostility to the other ? 
Does not the country so recognise them? The 
Senator himself, in the progress of his speech, 
and while uttering his complaint that we of the 



South did not tolerate speakers who entertain hia 
opinion, ^ave us the best evidence of the seoiion- 
alism of his party. ** Why," said he, "did ix^not 
have advocates in the South?" ** Because," h% 
answered, *' you would not let the friends of our 
ticket speak there." Why did we not let them 
apegjc? Was it because they were naCfenal in their 
sentiments ? Was it because they came to ad vo« 
cate sentiments equally acceptable to the North and 
to the South, equally favorable to She onesecti^ 
as to the other? No, sir, the Senator knows this 
was not the reason. The Senator knew perfectly 
well that the reason why orators of his party 
were not flowed to speak in the South was sim- 
ply this: ft at they came to speak against our 
institutions, against our domestic peace, against 
our domestic quietude, against our domestic 
safety — at least against what we believe to be our 
domestic peace, safety, quietude; and of this we 
simply claimed to be the best judges. The charge 
that we have stifled debate or attacked the free- 
dom of speech is*not true, and those who make 
it kno^. it is not true. 

But, sir, the object of the Senator in introdu- 
cing this point was to complain of the want of 
liberality in the South. ** Why," said he, " your 
southern people will not permit northern men to 
go there and express their honest sentiments. 
When they do go, you get up mobs andTlrive then« 
out." Let me say to the Senator, that when he 
or his friends come to the South to utter national 
sentiments, they will be heard with attention 
and listene<l to with deference. But when they 
come to preach such sentiments as a Senator ou 
this floor has been heard to utter within the laat • 
week, they may deem it fortunate if they escape 
the fury of an outraged people. When any man, 
whether he be a fixator or a private citizen, 
comes to tell our slaves ** that they have a right 
to murder their masters, and that he will not ad- 
vise them not to do it," we consider it no breach 
of hospitality, no violation of the freedom of 
speech, to say that such sentiments shall not ba 
expressed in our midst. If the Senator shall ever 
come to Mississippi and day there what 1 under- 
stand he has saia recently in this city, he will be 
ejected, if, indeed, no severer punishment shall 
l>e inflicted on him. 

Mr. WILSON. Do I understand the Senator 
from Mississippi to state that I have said in thia 
city anything of that kind — that I would advise 
the slaves to cut their masters' throats, or in any 
way whatever commit any violence ? 

Mr. BROWN. I undertake to say, not what 
the Senator has said, but what Tunderstaild he has 
said, from gentlemen who come to me avouched 
as men of character, namely: that he did say in a 
public hotel in this city, in the last five days, that 
the slaves had a right to kill their masters, and 
that he would not advise them not to cut their 
masters' throats. « 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I desire to say 
here now, that in this city, or out of this city, I 
never harbored a thought of that character, and 
never gave it utterance — never at any time or 
upon any occasion. If I could speak to the slaves 
of the South, I would utter no voice of that char* 
acter; I would advise no violence whatever. 1 
do not believe in it; I would not advise it; on tho 
contrary^ I believe that any insurrections, any 
acts of violence on their part, can only end in one 
way, and that is in their own injury. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I certainly shall 
make no question as to the veracity of the Sena- 
tor. I have repeated what I have heard. I have 
repeated what I have in writingfrom a man whom 
gentlemen of the very highest character assure 
me is li man of respectability and honor. He 
told me that he heard the Senator say so; and he 
asserts, likewise, that there were other witnesses 

S resent, whose names he gave me. If the Senator 
enies the chai^, of course his denial ends the 
controversy, f am not to stand up in the face of 
the Senate and on any proof insist that a Senator 
has spoken falsely. It is not my duty to do so. 
I will have no question of that sort with the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts or any one else; but if 
he desires to know upon what authority I made 
the statement, I am prepared here, or upon a pri- 
vate call, to produce the evidence. 

Much has been said, Mr. President, of an irri • 
tating character, on both sides of tills slavery 
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qaestion. 1 do not know that the breach between 
the North and the South can ever be healed. But 
it is very certain that those who* desire peace 
should throw their oil on the water and not into 
the fire. While, therefore, I shall, as always 
heretofore, refuse to make unmanly concessions, 
I will abstain from saying anything th^t is irri- 
tating or unnecessarily severe. 1 am not ashamed 
lo say that I want peace. 

Senators on the other side of the Chamber, and 
their sympathizing friends all over the countrv, 
deplore the condition of the black man in tne 
South.' I shall not pause now to contrast his 
condition there with what it is in his native coun- 
try. If the Christian religion be a reality — and 
in its sublime truths I am a firm believer — I am 
at a loss to understand how any man can pretend 
that the barbarian and cannibal, standine on the 
shores of Africa, and blessed with freedom, is 
better off than the civiKzed and evangelized slave 
on a southern plantation, cursed wiUi bondage. 
Allowing all you say of the horrors of slavery to 
be true, they are more than compensated by the 
moral and religious elevation of the African in this 
country. But what you say is not true, and all 
the world knows it is not. One thing I may 
mention that is true beyond all controversy, and 
that is, that those most familiar with slavery see 
the kast of its horrors. I speak npt alone of 
those who live in the South, and wholsee it every 
day in all its forms; but of those in the free States 
most contiguous to it. The people in southern 
Ulinots and the eastern part of Indiana Uvc almost 
in si^ht of slavery, and mingle with it almost every 
day in Kentucky and Missouri. The people in 
these localities, more than any others in the free 
States, trade to the South; they visit the planta- 
tions, and mingle freely with the slaves and with 
their masters. The result is, that they discard 
the sicklv sentimentality so fVeely indulged in by 
those who know nothing of slavery except as 
they see it in Abolition newspapers and Black 
Republican speeches. Fourteen counties in south- 
ern Illinois gave Buchanan fourteen thousand 
votes, and Fremont less than four hundred. I 
suppose the mob did not drive the Republican 
orators out of that country, as they did from the 
southern States; or if they did, I hope it is not to 
be charged to the account of the slavcocracy. 
The simple truth iq, Mr. President, there is not 
one man in a thousand, who knows anything of 
slavery practically, that does not believe it to be 
the normal condition of the negro race, fteen 
through the interstices of Uncle Tom's ClMn, 
ChLrrison's Liberator, or one' of the Senator's 
speeches, it is, I grant you, a frightful outrage on 
humanity. 

The ^nator alluded, the other day, to certain 
speeches made bv leading statesmen in Virginia, 
which he assured us were more or less favorable 
to his side of this question. Does the Senator 
know why such speeches are not made now? 
Does he know why the ameliorating process in 
the condition of the slave, then going on, has 
ceased ? Does he know why there are thousands 
of slaves in bondage to-day who mif ht otherwise 
have been free? uoen he know why the slaves 
are not educated? why their liberty is restricted, 
and their bondage made to sit more heavily upon 
them? If he does not, I will tell him. It is be- 
cause of the impertinent intermeddling of himself 
and his friends with mattera that did not concern 
them. 

The Senator told us, the other day, on what 
terms we could get his sympathy. Let me tell 
him on what terms ho can set our respect and 
the gratitude of the slave. He can get both by 
simply minding his own business. His present 
pohcy ia annoying to us and detrimental to the 
slaves I use those words in their proper sense. 
He may annoy and vex the master; but if he lets 
slavery alone in the States, as he says he will, he 
will do him no harm. He may damage the slave 
by vexing the master; but if he leaves the slave 
in bondage, he will do him no good. If you do 
not mean to overthrow slavery in the States, quit 
talking about it— quit exciting the fears df the' 
roaster without a cause, and quit arousing the 
hopes of the slave without a purpose. That is 
my^advice, and I charge nothing for it. 

There is one point of attack against slavery 
which seems to be a fovoriie with afi its assailants 
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in the Senate, and out of it — and that is, its ener- 
vating and destroying effect on the people and 
States where it exists. The Senator rrom Mas- 
sachusetts went out of his way the other day, to 
tell us that slavery had converted Mount Vernon 
into a jungle. While these charffe are made and 
dwelt on with peculiar unction oy the Senator 
from Massachusetts, it is curious to read and 
ponder the speeches of the Senator from New 
York, appealing to twenty -five millions of free- 
men to rise in their majesty and put down the 
three hundred and fifty thousand slaveholding 
aristocrats, who are ruhng the country — sapping 
the foundations of liberty and establishing an aris- 
tocracy in our midst. If slavery blidits as with 
a mildew everything that it touches; a it converts 
cultivated fields into wild jungles, and stately man- 
sions into bat-roosts; if it rendera the people im- 
becile in morals and mentally impotent, is it not a 
little strange that three hundred and fifly thousand 
slaveholdera should so have ^t the start of all 
the world that twenty-five millions of freemen are 
called into action to curb their growing power ? 
The pruth is felt, Mr. President, though it is not 
acknowledged, that slavery has an elevating and 
ennobling effect on the white man. It is not true 
that the intellectual giants of the South, who have 
guided the destiny of the nation through so many 
yeara, are but the feeble progeny of an imbecile 
race, rendered morjedly oblioue and intellectually 
impotent by the existence of^ slavery in the south'' 
em States. It is not true that three hundred and 
fifty thousand slaveholdera, living in jungles, with 
no activity of mind, and no energy of body, have 
so excited the feara of the Senator rrom New York. 
When we compare our Washingtons, Jcfiersons, 
Madisons, Henrys, Marahalls, Jacksons, and 
Calhouns, with your greatest and best men, no 
one can say with trum that we have cause to 
blush. 

But you tell us that your people are more pro* 
eressive than oura. In the mechanic arts I grant 
tnat they are. Your work-shops are more nu- 
merous, and on a larger scale than oura. The 
work-shop is the home of vast numbera of your 
people. In its arts they excel, and we rejoice at 
their success. We rejoice because it is for our 
^titual advantage that they succeed. We rejoice 
still more because their success is a part oi the 
common inheritance of the whole people. On 
the other hand, our home is in the cotton, sugar, 
rice, and tobacco fields of the South. In our 
department who will deny that we have succeeded 
as well as you ^ Nowhere on the habitable globe 
has the culture of cotton been brought to such 

Fierfection as in the southern States of this Union, 
f gentlemen would only reflect that a proper 
division of labor, and the highest degree of suc- 
cess in every department, is the best evidence of 
national prosperity, these ill-natured flings at the 
South would cease at once. 

I have no time to puraue this train of thought, 
though it might be uone with profit both to the 
North and to the South. Whatever the northern 
people may say of us, we shall never cease to 
rejoice in tneir prosperity. 

I must passi>n, Mr. President, because I find 
that my voice is failing me, and even my phys- 
ical strength is giving way. The Senator irom 
Maine [Mr. Fbssbkdbk] the other day told us 
that the South was constantly making demands; 
that the South' demanded that such and such 
things should be done by Congress; and upon 
the failure of compliance we threatened a disso- 
lution of the Union. If the Senator has so under- 
stood us, allow me to say to him that he has 
underatood us amiss. In making that declaration 
he did us grievous wrong. The South has de- 
manded nothing. She never came to your doora 
with a petition for favor at your hands. She 
never asked aflirmative legislation from this Qov^ 
ernment, on the subject of slavery, since it has 
had an existence, save in the pursuit of a clear 
and admitted constitutional right. Her position 
has been one of opposition to your action. Not 
being a petitioner, she has uniformly come here 
to remonstrate against your action. Her whole 
demand, her whole policy, mi^ht at any moment 
have been summed up, and it is now, in these 
three short words: *'Let us alone." As some 
evidence that I am right on that question, I beg 
to read for the information of the Senator from 



Maine the positions taken by my own State, not 
through her Legislature, not through any informal 
convention, not through any primary mass meet- 
ing called by a newspaper, tmt through a con- 
vention of her people lawfully called to express 
her sovereign will in reference to this whole mat- 
ter in controveray. So far as she is concerned, 
she demands nothing; and I believe I can appeal 
with perfect confidence to Senators from all th^ 
southern States to bear me witness that her posi- 
tion is substantially the position of their States. 
Firat, she says there shall be no interferetUMs by 
congressional legislation with the institution of 
slavery in the States. She certainly asks nothing 
in that but your forbearance. She then says, 
second, the slave trade between the^ States shali 
not be interfered with by action of Congress. 
Then she says, third, there shall be no action of 
Congress on the subject of slavery in the District 
of Columbia, or any place subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of Congress, incompatible with the safety 
and domestic tranciuillity , or the rights and honor 
of the slavel^olding States. Then she says, 
fourth, that the refusal of Congress to admit a 
new State, on the ground of her tolerating slavery 
within her limits, would be subject for complaint; 
and declares, fifth, that Congress shall pass no 
law prohibiting slavery in any of the Territories; 
and, sixth, that the repeal of the fugitive slave 
law, or the neglect or refusal of the General Qov- 
ernment to enforce the oonstitutional provision 
for the recovery of fugitive slaves, would be ground 
of complaint. 

These are six positions taken in convention , 
and neither one of them looks to affirmative 
action on the part of the Government; neither of 
them demands anything but your forbearance; 
neither of them demands anything except what 
may be summed up in three words — let us alone. 
Beyond that I undertake to say there is not noWy 
has not been, and, in my opinion, never will be, 
any considerable number or southern people de-. 
manding anything. Let us alone; leave us whert 
we were left by the Constitution of the United 
States; cease to interfere with us; cease to make 
war upon us and our institutions, and our domes- 
tic safety, and we shall move on harmoniously 
together as our fathera did before us. 

I feel, Mr. President, that I ought to say a 
word in reference to our position as regards the 
Territories. There seems to me to have been a 
most persevering attempt commenced, and per- 
tinaciously kept up, throughout all the northern 
States, to misrepresent the position of the south- 
ern States andpeopie on this point. What have 
we asked ? Wnat do we ask now ? Simply to 
be treated as equals — to be allowed, our equal 
rights and our equal position in the territories. 
The soil, all must admit, is the common property 
of all the people or-of all the States. We Have 
asked that Congress shall so treat it, and make no 
insulting discrimination between the people of 
Mississippi and the oeople of Massachusetts— 
between tne people oi New York and the people 
of Virginia; but that all alike shall be allowed to 
go to the Territories, and take with them what- 
ever is recognized as property by the laws of the 
State from which they go. We have insisted, 
and do yet insist, that whoever makes laws for 
the Territories is as much bound to give protec- 
tion to us and our property, as to give protection 
to the northern man and his property. No right 
exists to discriminate against us, and we ask no 
discrimination in our favor. I appeal to the plain 
common sense of every man, if id this there has 
been anything unreasonable. In the name of 
all that is just, has not the citizen of Virginia 
the same right to go to Kansas or any other 
Territory, and take with Jiim that which is rec- 
ognized as property by the laws of Virginia, 
as a New Yorker has to go and take with him 
that which is recognized as property by the laws 
of New York ? Have citizens of Massachusetts, 
let me ask, any higher privileges in the Territory 
than citizens of Mississippi ? And if so, where 
did they obtain them? How did they derive 
them ? ' By what authority do they undertake to 
claim for themselves exclusive privileges in the 
Territories ? If ffentlemen are prepared to meet 
us on this ground of equality, the whole matter 
in controveray, as re^ds the Territories, is sew 
tied at onoe. If any Mississippian shall attempt 
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to set up authority through Congress, the Ter- 
ritories, the people, or the States, t^ exclude citi- 
zens of Massachusetts, Maine, New York, New 
Hampshire, or of any other State, from the com- 
mon territory, he will find himself opposed by 
the whole mass of southern people. We have 
always said, as I say to-day, that the citizens of 
the New England States, the citizens of all the 
fiiee States, have the same right to go to the Ter- 
ritories and take with them that which is recog- 
tuzed as property by the laws of their States, 
ts we claim for ourselves, to go and take that 
which is recognized as property by the laws of 
the States from which we go. Then as to the 
protection of property after it gets there — whoever 
makes laws tor Uie protection of the property of 
citizens of Maine, NewYork, New Hampshire, or 
Massachusette, is, in my judgment— and I stand 
on thatclakn — equally bound to make laws for the 
protection of the property of Mississippians, Vir- 
ginians, and Tennesseeans. If you ask n.o protec- 
tion for your property through congressional legis- 
lation orthrough territorial legislation, we shall 
iisk none for ours. If you ask protection for your 
property, we say we are equally entitled to pro- 
tection for ours. We say that neither Congress 
nor the Territorial Legislature shall, with our 
consent*^ make any insulting discrimination be- 
tween the people and property of one section of 
the Union, and the people and property of any 
other section — between the property of a citizen of 
New Hampshire or Massachusetts, and the prop- 
erty of a citizen of Maryland or Mississippi. 
Can we maintain ourselves on the soundness of 
this position ? And if not, why ? 

Do gentlemen claim that we are under the ban 
bf the Constitution ? Do ^ntlemen pretend that 
the Constitution which ^ives us our authority 
to be here, which authorizes me to address this 
kugust body to-day^, which brings us into this 
fcouncil -house, discriminates against the property 
of the fifteen southern States of this Union ? Do 
they pretend that there is anything in that Consti- 
tution which denies to our property equal protec- 
tion in the Territories with tne property of the 
other sixteen States of the Union? I undertake 
to say that it is the only article of property 
which is clearly and distinctly recognized by the 
Constitution. Take anything else, merchandise, 
live-stock, anything you please, and you can 
find nothing in the Constitution which specially 
and specifically looks to its recognition as 
property. The Constitution does recognize per- 
sons held to service (slaves) as property, and 
!t recognizes nothing; else by name. Every other 
kind of property is left to the protection of 
local or State le^slation. Not a word is found 
in the Constitution about merchandise, live-stock, 
or ttioney as property. Persons bound to service 
(slaves) alone are mentioned. Then with what 
pretense of justice is it said, that this property 
is under the ban of the Constitution, or that it is 
not equally entitled to protection with any other 
kind of property? 

The southern States, Mr. President, have been 
accused of violence in the jnaintenance of their 
rights under the Constitution, as they understand 
them. Our people are set down as lawless, and 
lo'e constantly charged with attempts to carry 
their points by force. A stranger would be very 
apt to conclude from the accounts given of us, 
that every southern man was a walking citadel. 
I shall make no defense against charges like this 
—our States and our people stand on the defens- 
ive. Never, sir, never since the (Government 
Was founded, has the North had reason to com- 
plain that either the Southern States or the south- 
ern people have interfered with their domestic 
concerns. I have no reproaches to utter ^T)ut can 
our northern friends say as much? Can they 
Bay that they have never interfered with our do- 
mestic affairs? 

When the Kansas bill was passed, we hoped 
there would be an end of this controversy. It 
was intended to take the question of slavery out 
of Congress, and transfer it to the people of fhe 
Territory where it properly belonged, and who, 
as we all agreed, had the right at the proper time 
to settle it for themselves. What the proper 
time may be was a su^ect left open for a iscus- 
uon ; ana to this point I will recur presently. 

It certainly was not contemplated by any of 



us that violence was to be used by any party to 
coerce a decision in Kansas. The People there, 
those who wetebonajide citizens of the Territory, 
were to be left perfectly free to settle their domes- 
tic affairs in their own way, subject to but one 
influence, and that the benign and pea6eful influ- 
ence of the Constitution. No sooner had this 
bill passed than a concerted and powerful effort 
was set on foot here, a^nd rapidly taken up in the 
New England States, to colonize the Territory 
with a vagrant population. Men were enlisted 
and sent tnere, not to cultivate the soil, not to 
erect work-shops and carry on the mechanic arts 
— no, not for these purposes. They went not 
with the artisan's tools or the implements of hus- 
bandry in their hands, but with rifles, bowie 
knives, and other deadly weapons. Their object 
could not be mistaken. Instead of colonizing the 
countrv, and making for themselves beneficent 
and wnolesome laws — laws under which they 
meant themselves to live — people went to Bjinsas 
for no higher purpose than to fan the flames of 
discord, and to make laws from which they 
meant themselves to flee. They went for- mis- 
chief, and they got it; they sowed the whirlwind, 
and reaped the storm. They were sent to Kan- 
sas to make Kansas a free State nolens volens^ 
and the Mis^ourians were inflamed to madness 
by their conduct. It was not, sir, that these 
imen went, or the States from which they went, 
that stirred the blood of Missourians, but it was 
the purpose for which they went. When the 
Kansas bill passed, very few of us expected 
Kansas to become a slave State, and very few of 
us cared much whether it did or not. But when 
we saw an attempt made by the enemies of 
slavery to plant on the borders of a slave State, a 
Free-Soil colony, with no higher purpose than to 
harass that State — when we saw an attempt made 
by strangers to enslave the honafide white settlers 
in Kansas, by forcing on them, not a Kansas but 
a New England government, our people rose en 
tnasse, and swore, by the God that made them, 
these things should not be. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hale] 
the other day paraded before the Senate a hand- 
bill — and he did it with a flourish of trump^ 
that would have done honor to the fat kni^R 
when he claimed the credit of killing Hotspur. 
The handbill spoke of Buchanan and Breckin- 
ridge, and Free Kansas, The Senator evidently 
thought he -had made a grand discovery. I cer- 
tainly do not mean to approve of that handbill. 
Jt probably suggested an erroneous idea to many 
who saw it. It may have suggested that the Dem- 
ocratic party was for Kansas free, as the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire understood the word 
" free;" and if it dia, it suggested a falsehood. 
The Democratic party as a party is neither for free 
Kansas nor slave Kansas, as the Free-Soilers un- 
derstand the words "free" and ** slave." The 
Democratic party is for leaving Kansas perfectly 
fiee, at the rtght timet to settle the slavery question 
for herself, restrained only, as we all are in our 
action, by the provisions of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. In this sense the Democrats are for free 
Kansas. The Senator's idea, if I tfnderstand him, 
is to make Kansas free by releasing the black man 
fromfthe authority of his master, and then force a 
government on the white people in the Territory 
through the agency of New England emigrant aid 
societies. His free Kansas makes the negro f^e 
by enslaving the white man; but my free ICansaa 
makes the white man ft'ee, and leaves the negro 
where the Constitution left him — subject to the 
authority of his master. 

I was somewhat surprised, Mr. President, the 
other day, to hear the senator from Illinois, [Mr. 
Trumbull,] in catechising the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, [Mr. BiGLER,] who was then address- 
fng the Senate, raise the question as to how far 
we on the Democratic side of the house concurred 
in opinion upon the mooted point of squatter sov- 
ereignty. I supposed the object of the Senator in 
introducing that point was to make mischief — to 
stir up strifb between Senators on this side of the 
Chamber. If that was his purpose, let me say to 
him that he fell, as ^e will continue to fall, very 
far short of his mark. That there may be shades 
of difference in our opinions is very likely; that 
I do not, on every point, concur with my distin- 
guished and venerable friend from Michigan is 



probable; btxt that there is any diflPerence between 
us which can by possibility prevent our acting in 
harmony for (he accomplishment of certain great 
purposes which the national Democracy have in 
view, I utteriy deny. I should prefer to have my 
friend a|;reerwith me, as he may prefer to have me 
agree with him; but our difference is riot such, afl 
I shall presently show, that we may not, without 
sacrifice on either side, act together on practical 
issues. 

But, sir, how comes it that the Senator from 
Illinois — ^how comes it that other Senators on his 
side, have all of a sudden found something so 
monstrous in this doctrine of squatter sovereignty? 
When had we the first evidence exhibited to us 
of the power of squatter sovereignty on Uiis con- 
tinent.^ Excuse me, sir, but I undertake to say, 
that the first exhibition of it was in the State 
which you have the honor solely at this moment 
to represent on the floor of the Senate, [Mr. 
Weller in the chair.] When the people of 
California assembled in convention, and under- 
took to frame a State constitution for themselves, 
they were all squatters; they were in the country 
without authonty of law; there was no law au- 
thorizing them to be there. When they assem- 
bled in convention on the high mission of making 
a State constitution, they assembled there to per- 
fbrm an act of sovereignty: when they made the 
constitution and set up a State government in all 
its forms, it was an act of sovereignty performed 
by squatters, and by nobody else. 

Now, sir, I ask ^nators on the other side of 
the'Chaonber, whether they did not sanction that 
proceeding? I pray you, gentlemen, were yon 
not, one and all, in favor of admitting California 
under her squatter-sovereignty constitution ? Waa 
not the Senator flrom Illinois the advocate for the 
admission of California under the constitution 
thus formed ? Was not the Senator from New 
York, and he from Massachusetts, and he from 
Ohio, all around the Chamber, wherever they are, 
were they not friends of the admission of Califor- 
nia under her squatter-sovereignty constitution ? 
Then what right have they to complain of squat* 
ter sovereignty? And then who was the first 
representative of squatter sovereignty on this 
floor? When CaUfomia was admitted there were 
already at the door of the Senate two gentlemen 
asking for admission. One of them was John 
Charles FrSmont. He came here as a Senator, 
the first who presented himself from California, 
and lie was the very embodiment of squatter sov- 
ereignty. He had no constituency but a squatter- 
sovereignty constituency. He came from no State 
but a State brought into being by squatter sover- 
eigns. These gentlemen, to a man, advocated 
his admission. They not only went for the ad- 
mission of the State, out for the admission of her 
Senators. Thufrthey indorsed the whole proceed- 
ing up to that time. I suspect that they, and all 
their elass of politicians, are very much like one 
I heard speaking lately. He said h^ was for 
squatter sovereig[nty if it worked out in his favor, 
and against it if it did not. 

In my cminion, squatter sovereignty is a mis- 
nomer, ana territorial sovereignty a humbug. I 
understand, sir, what is meant by State sover- 
eignty, and in my opinion there is no other kind 
or sovereignty existing in this country. Squatter 
sovereignty, territorial sovereignty, and popular 
soveignty, Twhen applied to the Territories,) all 
belong to the same category, and they are all 
political absurdities in my opinion. ButT I am 
not going to bore the Senate by giving the reasons 
why I think 80. 

We agreed to let Kansas and all the other Ter- 
ritories manage their own affairs in their own 
way, subject only to the ConstitiUion. We differed 
as to what a Territory might rightfully do tinder 
the Constitution. Mv friend frpm Michigan [Mr. 
Cass] thought, ana still thinks, a Territorial 
Legislature, such as that in Kansas, has the right, 
under the Constitution, to exclude slavery. I 
think differently. He is not seeking to have his 
.idqaj^enacted into a law by Congress; nor am I. 
He admits that if the Legislature of Kansas has 
not the right under the Constitution to exclude 
slavery, dongress cannot confer it; and I know, 
if the Legislature has the right. Congress can- 
not take it away. Therefore, neither of us pro- 
pose that Congress shall do anything. We voted 
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together on the Kansas bill, and agreed then to 
refer all our difference of opinion to the Supreme 
Court of the United States — the only tribunal on 
earth competent to decide between us. When 
that decision is rendered, we both stand solemnly 
pJedged to abide by it. In making these remarks, 
I do not mean at all to touch the question as to 
what the States, in their sovereign capacity, and 
in the exercise of their reserved rights, might or 
sought to do. That is a point for future consid- 
eimuon and decision. liow, sir, the di^crence 
between my honorable friend and myself is pre- 
cisely the difference between Democrats who 
t>elieve in squatter sovereignty, and Democrats 
who do not believe in it. 

If an unorganized Territory, such as Califor- 
nia was in lo49, such as Elansas was in 1853, 
mich. as the Indian territory outside of Arkansas 
now is, shall undertake to e:i(clude slavery, the 
Senator from Michigan and myself agree that it 
undertakes to do what it has no right to do. But if 
an organized Territory, like Kansas or Nebraska, 
undertakes, through its Legislative Council, to 
exclude slaverjr, the Senator thinks they have 
(he right to do it. I do not think so. This he 
' calls popular sovereignty. I call it the assumption 
of a rignt not conferred by the Constitution, and 
therefore not existing in the Territory. He may 
oe right. I think he is not. But neither of us 
desires or expects Congress to decide between us. 

The Senator from IlUnois [Mr. Trumbull] the 
other day interrogated the Senator from Penn- 
■ylvania, [Mr. Biglkr,] as to what Mr. Buch- 
anan 's view^ were on this point. My friend from 
Pennsylvania declined to reply, because he had 
no autnority to do so. The friends of Mr. Buch- 
anan were satisfied with his position on this point 
before they nominated and elected him, and they 
pure not likely to fall out with him now on account 
of any suggestions coming from his enemies, 
•ecret or open. That he will hold the scales of 
justice in eoual balance between the North and 
the South I nave no doubt; and if he does, his 
friends North and South will adhere to him. They < 
were strong enough to elect him; bnd if he fulfills 
their hopes, as I am sure he will, they will show 
themselves strong enough to carry his adminis- 
tration through in triumph. Mr. Buchanan may 
lau^h his enemies to scorn. He has only to feel 
the inspiration that moved the hearts of his friends 
at Cincinnati, and Utand firmljr on the platform 
Jaid.down by them, and they will throw over him 
their arms, and build around him a rampart that 
will defy the power of the Black Republicans and 
iJI their allies. 

But, to return to the Territories: We of the 
Democratic faith all agree that they may, at the 
proper time, settle the slavery question for them- 
selves. Some think it may be done sooner; but 
we all agree that when the people of a Territory 
meet in convention to frame a State constitution, 
Ahey may, in that constitution, admit or exclude 
#lavery, as they please; and we i^ree, further, 
that tneir decision is final. If Kansas comes 
Eere with A constitution made by her htmafidt 
people, free from all outside influences, excluding 
slavery, there is not a Democrat iji either House 
.of Congress who will not vote for her admission; 
•luid if, on the other hand, she comes with a con- 
Irtitution similarly made tolerating slavery, there 
Ib not a Democrat who will not vote for her 
^mission. Break up your emigrant aid societies 
«t the North, and all interference from the South 
.will cease. Then Kansas,^bein^ leil perfectly 
.free to regulate her domestic affairs in ner own 
way, may assemble her people in convention, 
frame her constitution to suit herself, admit or 
exclude slavery as she pleases, and she will be 
welcomed into the Union with open arms by 
jcvery friend of free institutions from the Aristook 
Co the Rio Grande, and from the Atlantic to the 
far-off Pacific. Sir, the Democracy has stood for 
fifty years, like our own ocean-bound Republic. 
The waves of faction have beaten upon it, and 
4hey have broken, in harmless ripples, at its feet. 
It stands to-day a fit type of our glorious coun- 
.try — the hope of the oppressed in every land, 
and a beacon-light to the sons of freedom through- 
out the world. It will uphold the Constitution. 
It will preserve the Union. It will disappoint 
,the tyrants of the Old World, and the enemies 
.of liberty in the New. Democracy will go on 



conauering and to conquer, until all parties shall 
confess its dominion, and the whole world be 
converted to the sublime truths which it teaches. 
This is its mission. 

We mean, Mr. President, to settle this slavery 
question on a firm and lasting, because on a just, 
liberal, and constitutional b^is. We mean to 
stop agitation; we mean to give repose to the 
South, and quiet to the whole country; we mean 
to rout the Abolitionists, and bury Black Repub- 
licanism so low that the sound of Grabriers 
trum{>etwill not reach it on the day of judgment! 
This is our hope; this our prayer; this our con- 
fident expectation; but if we shall be deceived in 
this — if it please God to prosper our enemies — if 
there shall be no settlement— if agitation is kept 
up— if the South can have no peace — if our ene- 
mies have the power, and are resolved to use it 
in breaking up the Union, and trampling the 
Constitution under foot — then we will turn to 
the Senator from New York, the great chieftain 
of his party, and the author of all our woes, and 
we win say to him and his infatuated allies, as 
Abram said to Lot: << Let there be no strife, I 
pray thee, between me and thee, and between 
my herdsmen and thy herdsmen, for we are 
brethren. Is not the whole land before tliee? 
Separate thyself, I pray thee, from me: if thou 
wilt take the lefl hand, Oien I will go to the risrht; 
or if thou depart to the right hand, then I will go 
to the left." If this app^ shall fail to reach the 
heart of the Senator and his allies, there will be 
but one alternative lef^ us, and that an appeal to 
the God of battles. May Heaven, in its mercy, 
avert such a calamity ! 



CENTRAL AMERICA. ' 

SPEECH OP PERCY WALKER, 

OF ALABAMA, 

In the House of Representatives, 

Duemher 17, 1856. 

The House having under consideration tbe motion to refer 
and print the President's Messago— 

# Mr. WALKER said: 

Mr. Speaeer: As I said some days ago, when 
I first obtained the floor, it is not my purpose to 
follow in the current of debate of the last eight 
or ten days. I have no campaign speeches to 
rehearse. The canvass is over, and the heat and 
excitement it produced should cease. I would 
cultivate that fVeedom from prejudice and that 
calmness of thought which are essential to wise 
legislation. ' 

The election has taken place, and J can imagine 
no good to result from a renewed discussion of 
the principles which controlled it, or of the mo- 
tives and conduct of the rival parties. Such a 
discussion will certainly not aflect the policy of 
the present Administration, and will hardly be 
looked to by the incoming one as affording reli- 
able guides for its action. At this early day it is 
iifipossible for us to anticipate what is to Se the 
result 6t that election upon the destiny of our 
country. It may be, sir, that wi^in the next 
four years the winds of sectional hate which have 
so fearfully swept over the land may subside, 
that fanaticism may exhaust itself by its own 
violence, and that those who have usea itfor bad 
purposes may be stranded upon the shores of 
popular contempt, and the country restored to 
something like quietness. On tlie other hand, it 
may be that the late election was a mere skirmish 
in advance of a great sectional fight four years 
hence, on which the issue will be the life or 
death of the Republic. But be that as it may, I 
for one am prepared to wait the tide of events, 
and shall not, if I can avoid it, contribute to 
party asperit}^ or sectional prejudice. 

In this spirit, therefore, I shall endeavor, as far 
as I can, to lift this. House, for a brief season at 
least, above the turbid pool of party strife, to tlie 
oonsideration of questions of common interest to 
us all — North and South, East and West — and 
which, in their importance and magnitude, should 
address themselves to the minds of all thoughtful 
men ; for in their solution are involved the great 
interests, present and future, not only of this coun- 
try, but of the civilized world. Ireier to the Cen- 



tral American States, their present tondition, and 
our relations with them. 

In his annual message, now under considera^ 
tion, the President has called our attention to the 
posture of affairs in Nicaragua, and informs us 
that he has ce€ised to hold diplomatic relations 
with that State. It is my purpose to comment, 
at some length', on that portion of the niessage, 
and therefore I send it to the Clerk's desk tobe 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

« The peculiar condition of afikiis ia Nicarafoa in the 
early part of the present year, rendered 'it important that 
this Government should have diplomatic relations with 
that State. Through its territory had been opened one of 
the principal thoroo^hilures across the IsthoMis connecting 
North and South America, on which a vast amount of 
property was transported, and to which our citizens resorted 
m ^reat numbers in pa^ng between tlie Atlaqtic and 
Pacific coasts of the united States. The protection of 
both required that the existinff Power in that State should 
be regarded as a responsible Cnyvemment: and its Minister 
was accordingly received. But he rcmamed here only a 
short time, soon thereafter the political aflkire of Nica- 
ragua underwent unfavorable chanee, and became involved 
in much uncertainty and confhsion. Diplomatic repre- 
sentatives from two contending parties have been recently 
sent to this Government ; but, with the imperfect Informa- 
tion possessed, it was not possible to decide which was the 
Government defado; and, awaiting Atrther development, 
I have refused to receive either." 

Mr. WALKER proceeded: The House will 
recollect that in the month of May last, the Presi- 
dent transmitted to Congress a special message, 
in ^Yhich he announced the fact that he had rec- 
ognized the Minister sent hither by what waa 
then the Ri vas- Walker Governmentin Nicaragua. 
In that paper he set forth at large the reasons 
influcncmg him to that act, averring what is 
doubtless true, that ^m the foundation of our 
Republic it had been the invariable custom of all 
Administrations to recognize foreign Govern- 
ments de facto, withoui regard to the source of 
their power or the manner of their creation. 

The President then further stated, in addition 
to this general rule, that there were other and 
spetial reasons for recognizing the Government 
of Nicaragua, and opening amicable relations 
with it; that the establishing of.such relations 
was necessary to the protection of the persons 
and property of American citizens in that country; 
and that the *< interoceanic communication be- 
tween the opposite shores of America " makes 
the maintenance of friendly relation^ between 
this Government and the Central American Stat^^s 
a matter of high commercial and political im- 
portance. 

Now, sir, let us follow the history of events in 
connection with this subject, and see whether 
they justify the discontinuance or stoppage of 
these friendly relations. It is far from my pur- 
pose and my feelings to comment upon the ajftion 
of the Executive in a captious spirit. I desire |o 
state my views fairly, frankly, and I trust clearly , 
upon this subject. In my opinion, the Govern- 
ment made a great mistake in the course taken, 
from beginning to end, upon this whole Central 
American question. Before I come to an exam- 
ination of tne present posture of affairs in that 
Republic, I shall* call the attention of the Hou^ 
for a few moments tp t^e pctst history of that 
country. 

We kno\v, sir, that from the time that the 
broken, irregular shores of Bonaca £rst greeted 
the eyes of the adventurous seulor of Castile.lht 
the opening of the sixteenth century, all com- 
mercial nations have looked to Central America 
as affording a passage between the two great 
oceans — that pathw(i.y, in quest of whicn so 
many gallant spirits have fallen in the wilderness 
to ride no more. The bold seamen and valiant 
captains of Clueen Elizabeth sought it with the 
fervor of religion — the infatuation of romance, 
tlirough the gorgeou^ mazes of Central Ameri- 
can forests, where hunger, thirst, and fierce trop- 
ical heats were the foes that combined with the 
cruel and Jealous Spaniards, and their more ^vily 
and ferocious allies, the Jesuits, armed with the 
power and the terrors of the Inquisition, to guard 
the way . The Gilberts , the Raleighs , the Drakes , 
skilled and dauntless soldiers ancrsailor8,eallant, 
courteous gentlemen, and incomparable sdiolars, 
every one found his death either directly or indi- 
rectly in the vain pursuit of this same Dassage, 
that was to open the doors of £1 Porado to the 
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sons of Old England, and place it the brightest 
jewel in her crown. 

We all know, too, the valued lives, the countless 
treasure which England has dedicated to death 
and destruction in Uie terrific seas and deserts of 
the North Pole in search of a northern passage. 
Many of her best and bravest sons have perished 
'there from the biting cold, or went down beneath 
some giant iceberg as it moved along in its sullen 
progress. But our old mother England pauses 
not at such loss, and, with the lust for commercial 
^ power, still persists in her endeavors. 

Look at the' position of the Central American 
States. Cast your eye over the map, and you 
will find what, to my mind, is a most striking and 
wonderful fact, that as you travel south, the con- 
tinent itself seems, in obedience to some great 
law of nature, gradually to grow smaller and 
smaller, until, as you approach the Central Amer- 
ican States, the waters seem constantly encroach- 
ing upon the main land, until, when you have 
passea the State of Honduras, the waves of one 
ocean almost touch those of the other, as if the 
restless and turbulent Atlantic struggled to clasp 
in marr%ige the more peaceful western sea. 
I say, that from their very position they have 
been, and must always continue to be, a great 
object of interest, if not of acquisition, to the 
leading Powers of the world. ^ Why, sir, saga- 
cious England saw this long before the birth of 
a Republic on this continent. From the lime of 
the aiscovery by Spain in 1502 — I may say do«rn 
to this very moment, she has never withdrawn 
her eye from that point. As far back as 1642 a 
body of Englishmen, pirates and marauders, in 
the Island of Jamaica, banded themselves together, 
and crossed over, and made an inroad upon the 
possessions of Spain in Central America. It is 
true they were dispossessed afterwards, I think, 
in 1650, by the Vice Ghjneral, as he was called, of 
Guatemala, but they again and again renewed their 
attempts at different points — at Grasioz a Diaz, 
on the*Mosquito coast, and that part of Guate- 
mala now called the Belize, and always with the 
secret connivance of England. They still made 
successful inrofuls upon the Spanish provinces; 
and finollvy in 1742, they were taken possession 
of formally and avowedly by the Britisn Govern- 
ment. 

At the end of the war that followed, in 1763, 
Great Britain entered into a treaty with Spain by 
which she at once relinquished all right to any 
portion of Central America, then called Spanish 
America. But, sir, pursuing that policy of bad 
faith which stands out upon all her history, she 
made another descent upon Spanish America; it 
was, however, afterwaras regained, and, in 1783, 
another treaty was made, in which she, in most 
emphatic terms, renounced all sovereignty over 
that soil. In 1786 there was still another treaty, 
in which' she, in yet more emphatic terms, relin- 
quished any such claim. The war of 1796 sus- 
pended the enforcement of these stipulations, and 
m 1614 there was a final treaty entered into be- 
tween Great Britain and Spain. It is important, 
sir, that we should bear in mind the language of 
that troaty» because it has a direct connection 
with and throws light upon our controversy with 
England growing out of what is kpown as the 
Mosquito coast question. In that treaty of 1814 
9he not only again recognized the right of Spain 
to all Central America as paramount and superior 
to her own, (the House will recollect that this 
treaty preceded the independence of Central 
America some nine or ten years,) but in express 
terms pledg^ed herself to *' abandon the continent 
and all the islands adjacent thereto." 

Well, sir, things remained in this state until, 
in 1821, theStatesof Central America, viz: Gua- 
temala, Nicaragua, San Salvador, Honduras, and 
Costa Rica, proclaimed their independence, re- 
nounced their allegiance to the Crown of Spain, 
and afterwards erected themselves into a sepa- 
rate and independent Republic. But, sir, unfortu- 
nately for the well-being of that infant Republic, 
dissensions soon grew up. She lacked a thought- 
ful and enlightened leader. She had not been thor- 
oughly imbued with the true spirit of republican- 
ism. In 1824 these States formed a constitution 
modeled after our own, but the peace that resulted 
from the cooperation of the several States and 
ihoir union was but short-lived. After the adop- 



tion of the constitution dissensions speedily man- 
ifested themselves; there were several aspirants 
for power, and the result was that the Republic 
soon fell to pieces. 

But, sir, before we come to that, let me recall 
the recollection of the House to the fact that, 
before they entered into this formal union, as 
far back, I think, as December 2, 1822, these 
embryo States, apprehensive that they might be 
merged in the larger Republic of Mexico, (which 
had about the some time severed herself from the 
Crown of Spain,) as a means of guarding a^nst 
the efforts of Mexico to absorb them withm her 
limits, and thereby rob them of their independent 
existence, passed solemn resolves incorporathig 
themselves into the Union of the North American 
States. This project, of course, passed awav 
upon the adoption of the Constitution of 1824; 
and, as I have already said, unfortunately there 
appeared various rival leaders, and in the contests 
that followed the life of the* Republic was crushed 
out. In 1827, however, it seems that a new ray 
of hope and promise broke over that distracted 
land . In one of their intestine wars, a man , who 
seemed to the patriots to have been bom for the 
crisis and the emergency, was lifted above the 
vulgar herd of factious spirits. He was no or- 
dinary man, no mere ambitious soldier who prc- 
sentea himself, but a man of large gifts, who, by 
his wisdom, his caution, the statesmanship he 
evinced, and the purity of his private character 
and life, induced the hope, which died out not 
for many years in that country, that through his 
instrumentahty, by his valor, courage, and skill, 
peace might be once more restored to them. That 
man was Morazan, the descendant of a West 
Indian planter, who had married in Honduras. 
With great power he swayed the destinies of 
that country for a number of years; but not even 
his wise policy and prudent counsels could quiet 
the discordant elements of that disturbed land, 
and the several States were constantly engaged 
in wars. 

Some ten years after his advent on the stage of 
action, a man of opposite elements came forward, 
of savage instincts, without refinement or culti- 
vation of any sort. Carrera was a fit instrument 
of a crafty priesthood. He came into notice 1h 
1837, and from that time to the present must be 
regarded as the evil genius of tlie entire Central 
American States. A common herdsman — the 
** pig driver of Guatemala,*' as Squier tells us he 
was called — was rude, ignorant, and unpolished, 
of gigantic strength, ferocious passions, indom- 
itable will, and dauntless^ourage. This man was 
taken up by the priesthood as the instrument of 
crushing Morazan, and thus effecting their pur- 
poses. 

After many a conflict and disaster, now and 
then relieved by victory, Morazan, defeated and 
taken prisoner, fell a victim to the vindictive ra^e 
of the Carrera faction. After his death, but slight 
obstacles barred Carrera *s way to absolute power; 
and he now stands, not the President of a repub- 
lican government, but thd Dictator of Guate- 
mala, the chief State of Central America, and the 
most powerful enemy of the liberal party of 
Nicaragua. 

I have dwelt at some length on the intestine 
troubles of the Central American States; and I 
would now add, that the history of those wars and 
dissensions show throughout the active agency 
and interference of England; and I think I am jus- 
tified in saying that, but for her interference, there 
would have been at least a chance for a Repub- 
lic of Central American States. Though Great 
Britain had abandoned to Spain all right to any 
portion of Central America, she was so fully 
aware of the advantages a foothold there would 
give her in controlling the commerce of the world, 
that, notwithstanding her disclaimer in 1814 and 
previously, she was constantly active to secure 
control oyer those States. To efiect that purpose, 
she contributed to keep alive the discord of which 
I have spoken. It is known, and has never been 
denied, that within the past eighteen months she 
has supplied the Costa Ricans with arms and 
munitions, if not with funds, to carry on the war 
against the Government of Nicaragua, whose 
Minister was recognized by President Pierce in 
May last. Her attempted Mosquito protectorate 
was no measure of philanthropy, but a trick 



resorted to to insure to herself the control of a 
transit route. 

I have not the time now to review the history 
of our controversy with England in reference to 
that matter. I can only glance at it. We know 
the terms of the treaty commonly known as the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty. We remember the date 
of its promulgation. We cannot forget the aim 
and purpose of this Government in entering into 
that treaty. It was promulged in July, 1850. 
Yet, not long afterwards, England again assert^ 
her rights over the Bay Islands. If gentlemen 
will look at the correspondence between the two 
Governments they will find that England assumed 
the ground that Central America did not have the 
ownership of its islands and dependencies; and 
tliis in the face of the settled law thflt discovery 
carries with it the ri^t of sovereignty. Spain 
had originally the sovereignty of Central America 
by reason of'^her first discovery of that country: 
and when Central America achieved its inde- 
pendence from Spain, as a necessai*y consequence 
the right of sovereignty went with it. 

I have mentioned these things to show the 
great importance of our country having some 
settled policy with reference to Central America. 
We know the character Qf the population of those 
States ? We know that, though they embrace a 
large geographical area, not mi^h below one mil- 
lion of square miles, they are sparsely populated. 
There are Indians, mixed races, and toreigners, 
who have gone there from time to time, forming 
a most heterogeneous aggregate of inhabitants. 
Now, from the history of the past, I lay down 
this proposition: It is preposterous to suppose 
that a rude, uncivilized, thrice-mixed race can 
ever have control in those latitudes. The ques- 
tion then resolves itself into this: Either that 
country must fall in the future into the grasping 
hands of our ^reat com,mercial rival, England, 
or it must, in obedience to what I conceive to be 
the laws of nature, become, by geographical posi- 
tion, community of interest, and political sym- 
pathy, our firm ally. At any rate there must be 
established a separation between Central Amer- 
ica and the great Powers of Europe, so as to 
insure us the rights to which we are entitled. 

I hope the House will not so far misunderstand 
me as to imagine that I am seeking now to incul- 
cate the idea of annexation. Such is not my 
Surpose. That if our Go'vemment lasts our 
on^ns will be enlarged, I have no doubt. .1 am 
not disposed to hurry events. I prefer leaving 
them to the regular order of time. But I would 
at least afford encouragement to the efforts now 
making to regenerate the Central American States. 
I M'ish to see our Government abandon thepoiii^ 
of stretching our neutrality laws beyond their 
proper interpretation. And it seems to me that > 
a greater error never has been committed, not 
only by this, but by past Administrations, than 
in the course which has been taken in regard to 
Central America. Why, sir, how do matters 
stand? 

I have spoken of the controverey between our- 
selves ana England on account of their Musquito 
protectorate, and their well-known assumptions of 
right to control the fate of that country. I venture 
the assertion, that although the declaration of 
James Monroe in 1823, that the interest of this 
country required that no foreign Power should be 
allowed to interfere with the affairs of this conti- 
nent, has received the indorsement and approval of 
every leading stateynan, North and South, since 
its promulgation, yet the diplomatic history of this 
Government shows an entire and total disre^rd 
of that great doctrine. In my judgment, if there 
had been a wiser — and by that I mean a bolder 
and more energetic — foreign policy adopted by 
this Government, at this very hour we should 
have upon our southern bortler a republic af- 
fording to us, either by railroads across their 
narrow isthmus, or by canals, what we so much 
require and demand. If you take up your tables 
it will be found that it is only across the Central • 
American States that the oriental markets are 
really open to us. If you take the distance 
around the Cape of Gk)od Hope, you will find that 
England is one thousand seven hundred miles 
nearer Canton and Calcutta than is the port of 
New York; wl^ile, by a canal across the Istliinus 
of Nicaragua, the relative position is entirely 
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Verersed , and the great fact stands out that there is 
a diminution of three thousand miles in f(^vor of 
the American port. * 

The same is true In regard to the trade with the 
western coast of South America and the Sand- 
wich Islands. If any ^ntleman will take the 
trouble, from these simple data, to calculate, not 
merely the distance in miles, but the time — for that 
becomes important in regard to the discovery 
and application of steam— ^he will find that it is 
across these Central American States that we can 
only expect to obtain full and complete control of 
our possessions upon the Pacific, and at the same 
time brin£ to our own doors the trade of Asia and 
China. England was aware of this, and hence 
her unremitting efforts to check our progress to 
commercial greatness. 

Though by the terms of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, England enga^d to protect tne construc- 
tion of, ana to maintain the security of property 
and rights of transit on all railroads, canals, or 
other contracts of communication from Tehuan- 
tepec to Darien, we soon witnessed the subtile 
turnings of British diplomacy. After the United 
States were bound to the position that suited her 
purposes, England managed, before the delivery 
of her ratification, to dispatch a force to seize the 
Roatan Islands, and create them into a British 
colony. X^^^^ islands belons to Honduras, and 
are so situated at the outlet of the admirable Isth- 
mus transit across that State, that, with them, a 
strong maritime Power could exclude at will our 
trade and travel through that route to the Pacific. 
Competent engineers had examined the route, 
and had reported strongly in favor of the harbors 
at each terminus;and British policy acted promptly 
on the suggestion. It was an item in her sched- 
ule of antagonism to American progress to seise 
and keep in her own power the portals of this 
tempting pathway to California. The movement 
was exactly timed. If she had robbed an Amer- 
ican State of these valuable islands before she had 
firmly bound the United States, even our meek 
and much-cnduringGovernment might have taken 
the alarm, and rejected the treaty. If she ratified 
it completely before she acted, the proceeding 
would oe too barefaced for even English effront- 
ery. Her Minister is therefore^directed to inform 
our Grovernment, at the last moment, that the 
treaty '* is not to be understood to apply to her 
Britannic Majesty's settlements of Belize and 
its dependencies." This word " dependencies*' 
was selected as indefinite enough to cover the 
premeditated plunder of the Roatan Islands 
which she was in the act of perpetrating. These 
islands had never before been called or consid- 
ered British property, or in any way ** depend- 
encies" of the British settlement of the Belize. 
They were usurped and created into a "de- 
penaency" of the Belize, and re-baptized by 
the name of the Colony of the Bay Islands. 
Honduras protested indignantly at this open 
piracy of her territory. She reminded the United 
States of the Monroe doctrine, and proposed that 
we should accept her as a State of tne Union, and 
annex her tcmtory at once, rather than see it 
torn from her piecemeal by England. So stands 
the matter at the end of six yeara. England 
retains the plunder. Our Government barely 
ventures to whisper a timid dissent; and ^1 
Europe may well declare, in tones of undisguised 
contempt, that the American Union is, after all, 
but a ** noisy braggart, and her doctrine of non- 
encroachment on American soil mere bluster and 
bravado. " Yet the question at stake is of in^om- 
parable magnitude. It is, whether England or 
the United States shall have the control of the 
most important pathways, not only of our inter- 
state trade, but of oriental trafiic. The gold dis- 
coveries in our extended territories on the Pacific, 
our bold approach to the mastery of Asia tic com- 
merce, ana the general revolution in the channels 
of trade which steam and American enterprise are 
turning from its old paths, to lead, by shorter 
routes, across the American Isthmus, startled the 
feare of England. She felt her decay was near, 
when she beheld American ships rivaling and 
outstripping hers, in tonnage as well as spefrd 
and power, on every sea. Her last hope is to 
forestall her vigorous competitor of the West, by 
seizing t]iu gates of our invaluable home avenues 
of commerce, and so retain yet awhile the scepter 



in h^r own hands. On this idea she acted when 
she laid robber grasp on the Roatan Islands, and, 
in violation of truth, right, and international 
comity, she took illegal and violent possession 
of the port of San Juan del Norte, the lawful 
property of the Republic of Nicaragua. 

Sir, we have been recreant to our republican 
principles in abandoning the Monroe doctrine 
whenever and wherever it was attacked by Eu- 
rope, and now the penalty of our dergliction is 
being visited upon us in all directions. We have 
fallen so completely into the habit of non-resist- 
ance to European encroachments, that we are 
almost afraid to oppose them with firmness even 
in the safe warfare of diplomacy. i)ur apathy, 
if not our timidity, has provoked the aggressions 
growing out of the forced and fraudulent con- 
struction of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. That 
treaty was' a snare and a deceit ftrom the begin- 
ning, and only devised to. entrap the United 
States into an engagement never to obtain a foot- 
hold on the American Isthmus, while England 
could go on taking all she wanted. When this 
duplicity was made evident by the seizure of the 
Roatan Islands, the treaty should at once have 
been declared forfeited and void, as an instrument 
obtained under false pretenses, and signalized by 
the evasion or denial of all the conditions and 
equivalents which the United States were induced 
by diplomatic artifices to believe it contained. 
Every month that monstrous and suicidal blunder 
remains uncanceled is a lowering of the dignity 
of our Government — a cause for the impeachment 
of its wisdom — a distrust of its courage. But, sir, 
1 cannot longef dwell upon this branch of the 
subject. The time to which, by the rules of the 
House, I am limited, is nearly gone, and I must 
hasten on. 

It will be remembered that thus far I have not 
spoken in reference to the existingstate of things 
in Nicaragua. It is my purpose now to trace, 
briefly, the current of events m that State for the 
last few years, the action of our own Govern- 
ment, ana the career of General William Walker. 

I confess frankly that I enter upon this portion 
of my subject in afar less hopeful spirit than that 
whicii ruled me some days since; because recent 
intelligence places things in Nicaragua upon a 
different footing from what I had hoped. But, 
though at the present time clouds seem to be low- 
ering upon Walker, vet I am one of those who 
believe m the virtue of^the element of self-reliance; 
and if I read him aright, there is that about him 
which marks him for a longer and still more 
brilliant career. 

There is, sir, a terrible power in calumny and 
detraction, which ever treads fast and remorse- 
lessly upon the heels of virtue; and where it can- 
not entirely destroy, disappointment only adds 
new force and power to its hate. There is no 
man in our day who has been more maligned than 
he upon whom, I may now say, the eyes of the 
world are cast. Walker is no vulgar adventurer, 
but a profound observer, an earnest, scholarly 
man, above all mercenary considerations, tem- 

gerate, grave, courteous, and habitually silent, 
ecretive and self-reliant, he is not so cautious as 
you would conceive so thoughtful a man to be, 
out hurried on occasionally by the impetuosity of 

fenius, as all the master spirits of the world have 
een. 

A youn^, bold, adventurous, thoughtful man, 
imbued with the truest spirit of Americanism, 
the keenest instincts of his peculiar nationality, 
the brave, enduring pioneerism of the West and 
South, prompt to the faintest voice of freedom, 
sallies forth to establish a nationality, to which 
he would impart, by his own energy, genius, and 
enthusiasm, the deep love of liberty, industry, 
morality, and it might be prosperity, of his own 
happier land. Inspired by that heroic dream of 
freedom, and a love of glory which has character- 
ized the purest and noblest natures, he, at the 
call of the liberal party, then struggling in Nicar- 
agua, entered that State with the small force of 
fifty or sixty men. This was in June, 1855. For 
some montns civil war had prevailed, the ** ser- 
viles and the liberals" contending for the ascend- 
ency. Chamorro, the leader of the former, and 
Castillion, the leader of the liberals, were candi- 
dates for the Presidency. Chamorro had usurped 
the government, and by superior force had con- 



fined his opponents within narroy limits. At 
this stag:e Castillion, the representative of liljcr- 
alism,with the concurrence of Salozar and others, 
invited General Walker, then in California, to 
aid him in the effort to rescue the country from 
the grasp of despotism. He did so; and landing 
at Rcalijo proceeded to Leon, where the liberal 
party was stationed. He obtained reinforcements 
of one hundred and fifty natives, and shortly 
afterward^ marched upon the village of Rivas, 
which was defended by the whole force of the 
opposing party. His native allies deserted, and 
with his little band of fifty or sixty he fought 
against some four or five hundred. He was not 
successful in defeating the rival forces; but he 
gave the most signal and never-to-be-forgotten 
evidence of his prowess as a soldier. Afterwards 
he defeated the enemy at La Virgin. 

In a short time the whole aspect of affaira wafl 
changed. Such was the impulse ^ven the liberal 
party by this small force, that it soon became 
evident that full and complete success would 
crown their efforts. Chamorro and Castillion 
had died. Walker headed the liberal party, and 
General Corrall. commanded the Chamorro fac- 
tion. 

On the 23d of October, 1855, Walker and Cor- 
rail entered into a treaty at Granada. As a com- 

Eromise, the treaty declared Patricio Bivas, who 
ad been connected with the Chamorro party, 
but who had taken no active part in the contro- 
versy. Provincial President for fourteen months 
unless he should decree an election before the 
expiration of that time. This mam Rivas. was 
at the time collector at the port of San Carlos, at 
the head of the San Juan river, and although he 
held that post under Chamorro, yet, in the hope of 
restoring peace and quiet. Walker consented that 
he shoula occupy the highest place in power, and 
he was accordingly proclaimed President of the 
Republic. Rivas afterwards issued a decree for 
an election of President by the people; but before 
it took place, he and Corrall left tne capital and 
set to work to overthrow the Government. A 
short time after entering into 'the treaty, Corrall 
was detected in treasonable correspondence, and 
was shot, as he deserved to be, by Walker's ordcra. 
Walker was elected President by the people. 

Before the breach between Rivas and Wcdker 
occurred, to wit: in November, 1855, the new 
Government was recognized by our Minister, 
Mr. Wheeler; and in May last our Government 
received Padre Vigil, the representative of the 
Rivas- Walker Government. It is known that at 
that time there werd protests made against this 
recognition. But from whom did these protests 
como ? Not from any party claiming to be the 
ruling power in the State of Nicaragua, but from 
some of the other and hostile Slates of Central 
America. Mr. Jos£iari, who, if I mistake not, 
is the Minister from Guatemala, and who also 
claims^ be the present representative of Rivaa, 
protested, a feW months ago, a^nst the recog- 
nition of Padre Vigil, and in his protest alleg^ 
tliat ** there is not either in the Uniipd States, or 
any part of the world, any body who is not aware 
that Sefior Rivas, who styles himself as Pres- 
ident of Nicaragua, is notning but a creature of 
Walker — the complacent slave to the ruler of his 
country." 

And yet this denunciator of Rivas comes now, 
if I have not been misinformed, and claims to be 
the Minister to our Government from Rivas. 

In his annual message to this session, the Pres- 
ident employs^ language which by nriany is re- 
garded as a statement that diplomatic relations 
with Nicaragua ceased with the denartuire of the 
Padre Vi^il from this country. It this be so, a 
large portion of the public has been misled. It 
has been publicly declared that the Government 
held official communication with Mr. Heiss, who 
was left in charge by tlie Padre. Walker was 
elected President on the 13th of July, 1856, and 
on the 19th of the same month was recognized 
by our Minister at Nicaragua. Since then, as 
declared in the public Journals, our State Depart- 
ment has had neeotiauons with the Walker Gov- 
ernment for the discharge of American soldiers, 
and also in reference to what is known as the 
** privateerinff*' proposition. 

Sir, it may nave been wise in the President td 
refuse to continue intercourse with Wolkcrlf 
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OoTernment; but it seems to me that the mere 
fact that this ndan's fortunes seem momentarily 
^nder a cloud should not weiffh against the well- 
established fact that he is at tne head of the only 
party constitutionally authorized to rule in Nicar- 
agua. He represents not only the liberal party 
i^ that State — ^tbosein favor of legitimate govern- 
ment — ^bnt, what is greatly important to us, he 
is the type and representative of our own nation- 
^ty. And, in addition to this, the struggle now 
^oing on in Nicaragua is not between the people 
of that State and Walker as an invader, but 
between Walker, the duly-elected President, and 
an invading army from the hostile States of 
Guatemala, Honduras, San Salvador, and Costa 
llica, whose object is not merely to crush him, 
but to exterminate all the Americans who have 
selected Nicara^a as their home. 

The recogniuon in May last met with my 
approval, and I regret exceedingly our Govern- 
ment has thought proper to change its policy. 
The reasons urged for the change are, m my 
judgment, insufficient. After the recognition in 
Afay, our political and commercial interests re- 
quired that our Government should have afforded 
§very encoura^ment to the new one in Nicara- 
gua. Cordiality on our part would have gone far 
to have insured to it permanency and stability. 
If the United States had acknowledged the Rivas- 
Walker Government immediately upon it is form- 
ation, in all probability peace and order would 
jiave been maintained; the election for President 
there would have passed off quietly, and Walker 
inight now be the head of a Government whose 
course he would shape af^er our own, and whose 
destinies he would endeavor to link with those of 
this Union — ^not by the absorption of Nicaragua 
^nto our Confederacy, but, in a just estimate of 
the value of geograpnical relations, mindful of the 
Value .of republican principles, and true to his 
American instincts, would aid us in our rea<|h 
kftcr commercial sway. 

Our dock tells me that my time is nearly out, 
and I cannot speak fully upon this subiect. 
I have been much hurried, and have perhaps 
achieved nothing more than to call the fittention 
of the House and the coi;ntry to matters of great 
moment to us — matters demanding the calm ex- 

fmination of all thoughtful men in this country, 
f we are to afford no countenance or encourage- 
hient to the efforts being made there to establish a 
Government in Central America, based upon the 

Srinciples of our own, it seems to me, sir, the 
ay will come when, in spite of ourselves, the 
whole power and control of that country will not 
only pass from our hands but will go into the 
Jbands of those whose interests are antagonistic 
to our own. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I beg to assure the House 
^hat, in broaching this subiect and advocating 
the claims of President Walker to your respect 
lind confidence, I am in no wise influenced by his 
^te decree authorizing slavery in Nicaragua;for, 
fir, however convinced I may be of the inevitable 
^destiny of the neg[ro to a condition of servitude, 
jind of'^the adaptation of the soil of Central Amer- 
ica to slave labor, I am willing to leave it to the 
Jaws of nature, to be governed by climate and 
soil, and the ** eternal fitness of things." At 
any rate, my advocacy of a change in our policy 
ioMrards those Central American States has been 
in no wise influenced by that decree. 
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OP NORTH CAROLINA, 
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December 18, 1856, 

^ The iRoose haiiof under consideration the question of 
^ferring the President's Message to the Commfttee of the 
Whole on the sute of the Union, «od the printUkg of ten 
illousand copies (bei^eof.— 

Mr. BRANCH said: 

Mr. Speaker: 1 feel no hesitation in engaging 
In this debate, because I do not think it cither 
unprofitable or a waste of time. I do not think 
.we would \>e badly occupied if we were only 
S^^ering up and arranging the materials for the 



history of the past; and probably we could *not 
be better employed than in defining clearly what 
issues have oeen settled by the people, in order 
that parties and individuaJs may conform their 
conduct to the popular verdict. I do not think 
it worth while to inauire why the people decided 
as they did decide; but I propose to state what, 
in my opinion, the people did decide, and what 
ought to be considered hereafter as settled by the 
contest. * 

Before proceeding to do so, however, I wish to 
advert to one or two remarks which fell from the 

fentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cumback] who ad- 
ressed the House yeolerday . 
As proof of the deleterious effects of slavery, 
where it prevails, the gentleman cited the fact, 
which he says appears from the census of 1850, 
that the State of Greoreia has improved and under 
cultivation but six milUons ojf acres of land, whilst 
it has sixteen millions of acres unimproved . Na- 
ture has been bountiful to the southern States in 
many respects, and has given to them much fertile 
soil; but if the State of Georgia possesses the pro- 
portion of good, arable soil — such as would tempt 
cultivation, whilst so much unappropriated land 
of great fertility is offered by the Government at 
no great distance off — as this statement would 
seem to indicate, she has a far greater proportion 
of good land than any other southern or western 
State with which I am acquainted. Much less 
than one fourth of our land is desirable for culti- 
vation, and hence our population is sparse. 
This sparseness may entail upon us some dis- 
a(l vantages; but if it has tended to preserve us 
from the crimes, the isma, and the fwrores which 
constantly w afEict the thickly-settled northern 
States, we are amply compensated for every 
disadvantage. 

I must say also to the gentleman, that if with 
slave labor Georgia cultivates six 'millions of 
acres, without slave labor it would not cultivate 
one million. Our soil and climate render it cer- 
tain that without sUve labor our entire crops of 
sugar and rice, and two and a half of the three 
million bales of cotton we make, would be anni- 
hilated. And when they are annihilated, what 
would remain of the commerce, trade, and pros-« 
perity of the North ? We have the satisfaction 
to know that when our northern assailants shall 
destroy us, they cannot themselves escape from 
the ruins. 

The gentleman alleys also that the slavehold- 
ing States are behina the non-slaveholding in 
railroad building and other improvements. 1 
have read such assertions in newspapers and 
elsewhere, and seen them go forth uncontradicted; 
but they shall not g-o out from this Hall without 
being exposed . I hold in my hand a table , prepared 
by myself from data furnished by the American 
Almanac, published in Boston, showing the miles 
of railroad, the number of population, and the 

froportion between the two, in the Atlantic States, 
t does not embrace the northwestern States, 
because their railroads were, to a large extent, 
built by the Federal Government out of the com- 
mon property of the Union, and furnish no indi- 
cation of the wealth or enterprise of those States. 
I take those States embraced witliin the limits of 
the original thirteen. 



States. 



New England \ 

States, 
New York, \ 
New ienty, 1 
Peansylvanw, ■ j 

Delaware, 
Maryland, 
Vlnrinia, 
N. Carolina, 
S. Carolina, 
Geoff ia, 

New York, 7 
Pennaylvaoia, \ 



SfATtJSM 



9,733,079 



I 



8,096,690 



4,530,958 



5,409,180 



8,074 



3,919 



3,975 



§1 

8.1 



1,050 



700 



II 



,o 



&1 
1^ 



1,068 



i,ieo 



1,370 



33 



It appears from this table that notwithstanding 
the faet that it en^races the densely-settled man- 
ufacturing States of New England, wiUi their 
concentrated wealth, and notwithstanding that the * 
North, in trade, has always held us tributary — 
our wealth and our patrona^ contributing mate- 
rially to build and support its roads; whilst ours 
derive no patronage from them except as an 
occasional " drummer " seeks our custom — yet 
we have built and now have in operation just 
fifty per cent, more of railroad, in proportion to 
white population, than the North has. 

If we include our slaves, free negroes, and 
Indians, (though there is no more propriety in 
counting them than in counting the horses, cattle, 
or other live property of the North,) the North is 
less than ten per cent, in adyance of us. 

If we compare with the great agricultural States 
of New York and Pennsylvania, which have 
coal and the commerce of tne great lakes to aid 
them, we have double as much in proportion to 
white population as they have; ana counting our 
slaves, free negroes, and Indians, we are twenty- 
five per cent in advance of them. 

This course of remark gives me no pleasure, 
nor would I derive any satisfaction from such a 
comparison, if it had not become necessary to 
vindicate the manliness and the enterprise of a 
fi;reat people assailed by bigoted ignorance and 
blind tanaticism, for holding to the institutions of 
their fathers. 

Satisfied with the bright deeds of the past, the 
fVuition of the present, and the glorious promise 
of tlie future, i willingly pass on from the vin- 
dication of my people, to inquire what of their 
rights were decided by the recent election. 

Throughout th^ canvass I saw inscribed on every 
banner, and occupying the prominent place in 
every parly platform — the Kansas and Nebraska 
bill, the repeal of the Missouri restriction, non- 
intervention by Congress in regard to slavery in 
the States or Territories. I saw every other 
issue that parties or individuals attempted to place 
before the people promptly and decisively repudi- 
ated, and the whole contest made to hinge on this 
one idea. I saw the Democrats everywhere, 
North, South, East, and West, not only accept- 
ing that issue, but presenting it as that on which 
they demanded the verdict of the country. I saw 
the Black Republican party endeavor to aod^e and 
shirk that issue, and pretend that the real issue 
was slavery o^ no slavery, and whether Con- 
gress should legislate slavery into the Territories, 
although it is known that the Democratic party 
would as much oppose a law of Congress estab- 
lishing slavery as it does one prohibiting it. I 
saw the issue clearly and decisively made, and 
the verdict of the people clearly and distinctly 
rendered in favor of tm Kansas and Nebraska 
bill, in favor of peace to the South, and repose to 
the country from the everlasting din of slavery 
agitation. The people have declared thai the 
whole slavery question shall be settled now and 
forever on the principles of the Kansas and Ne- 
braska bill. 

I have heard nothing in the debate here, and 
read nothine in the similar debate in the other 
end of the Capitol, to make me doubt whether 
the issue had been fairly made — on the contrary, 
ffiuch to prove that it was; and I should not open 
my lips but for the course of remarks indulged 
in by the honorable gentleman from Kentucky, 
[Mr. H. Marshall] — a course of remark calcu- 
lated to fan into flame the dying embers of slavery 
strife, and sow dissensions among those who 
are striving to extinguish them. If the South 
desired to keep its institutions under discussion 
here, I would not have been surprised at the gen- 
tleman *s remarks, for I could only construe them 
into a denial that the recent election had settled 
anything in our favor; and if it settled nothing, 
of course the Black Republicans will feel them- 
selves justifiable in continuing to agitate. 

On what ground does the honorable gentleman 
thus summarily strip the South of all me benefit 
of the verdict ? He says the Democrats at the 
North represented the Kansas and Nebraska bill 
as investing the people of those Territories with 

Eower to abolish slavery through the Territorial 
legislatures, whilst the Democrats at the South 
represented that it could not be abolished or pro- 
hibited until the peo|)le were assembled to frame 
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conatitations: On this ground he charges that 
diflbrent persons of the Democratic party plaee 
different constructions on the Mil. Now; sir, I 
may admit the gentleman's premises — I do admit 
that some persons maintain the opinion that the 
Le^slature of a Territory can prohibit slavery, 
whilst others maintain that it cannot; but that is 
not because of any difference of construction 
placed on the bill, but only a difference of opinion 
as to how a judicial question, arisine not under 
the bill, but under the Constitution of the United 
States. wiU be decided by the Supreme Court. 

The bill leaves the people "free to regulate 
their own domestic institutions in their own way, 
subject only to the Constitution of the United 
States." The friends of the bill all agree that 
this clause releases the Territories, as reg^ards 
their domestic institutions, from congressional 
control, but leaves them to be controlled by the 
Constitution. They agree that they are author- 
ized to regulate them not only in such manner, 
but also at such time, as may not be inconsistent 
with the Constitution. And they agree that, if 
a question arises either as to the character of any 
particular regulation, or as to the competency of 
the Legislature to make it, it is a judicial question 
to go to the courts, and be decided not by refer- 
ence to the bill, for the bill contains nothing 
about it, but accordinr to the principles of the 
Constitution. Up to tnis point there is no dis- 
agreement among the friends of the bill, and aU 
agree that at this point the bill stops. 
^- The question remaining to be decided is, whether, 
according to the principles of our Constitution, a 
Legislature (especially of an inchoate Territory) 
can make fundamental regulations, abolishing 
existing rights of property already vested in indi- 
viduals under State constitutions. I admit that 
on this point there is a difference of opinion, but 
ail are willing to abide by the decision of the 
Supreme Court; and as the fcansas and Nebraska 
bin throws no light on it, and never pretended to 
decide it, the gentleman from Kentucky might 
as well charge us with differing in our construc- 
tion of an act referring a case to the Court of 
Claims, because we may differ in opinion as to 
how the Court ought to decide the case. 

Grentlemen on the other side ask us tauntingly 
what opinion the President elect entertains on 
these points. I undertake U> say, without having 
any special knowledge on the subject, ' that he 
construes the Kansas and Nebraska bill as I and 
all other Democrats construe it. What opinion 
he entertains on the judicial question, I do not 
know; it is not important for the country to 
know; and gentlemen are probably doomed to re- 
in^ in ignorance, as the Executive is restrained 
by the fundamental principles of our Gk>vernment 
from endeavoring to influence, b^ the intrusion of 
his opinions and wishes, the action of the judicial 
department on a question pending, or likely to be 
brought before it. 

I can tell gentlemen, however, what I think 
the Supreme Court will decide; and as we have 
been so emphatically challenged from the other 
side, I feel no hesitation in doing so. If the re- 
sult should prove me to be in error, it will only 
{>rove me to be, what the clients of much better 
awyers have often to their sorrow found them 
to be, fallible in my judgment of the law. My 
opinion is, that the Supreme Court will decide 
that the establishment of what shall be, and 
what shall not be, property— who shall be citi- 
zens and who shall be slaves, is part of the ori- 
ginal compact under which ifidividuals enter into 
society; tnat that original compact must precede 
and does create government, of which a Legis- 
lature is but one of the parts; that this original 
compact must be made oy, and is presumed to 
have the assent of, the individuals composing 
the society in their separate, original, sovereign 
character. In Englana it is unwritten and unai- 

fested. It is found in Magna Charta and the 
»]11 of Rights; resting in traditions and alluded 
to in acts of Parliament; axioms announced by 
popular leaders and embalmed by popular ap- 
proval; the tumultuous demands of rebellious 
masses, and the reluctant assent of humbled 
kings — all spread through the history of a thou- 
sand years. Such is the original compact of 
England, unwritten and unsubscribed, yet known 
to' her statesmen and binding her rulers. 



This shado%jand mythical thing is the original 
compact establishing the rights of property and 
the relations of man to man, and the Parliament 
of England , the Supreme Legislature of the King- 
dom, dares not alter one of its provisions or 
usurp one of the prerogatives of those who estab- 
lished it. In the United States the original com- 
pact is set forth in written -Constitutions, accu- 
rately and exactly setting forth the powers to be 
exercised by Grovemment, by the Le^slature, by 
the Executive, and by the JudiciarJ^— whicJi 
with us constitute the Government. The basis 
of our whole system of republicanism is, that 
powers not specially granted are reserved to the 
people, and that chanfA of the fundamental 
policy of a State-can only be made by the people 
themselves in their sovereign^ capacity, through 
representatives specially elected for that purpose. 
No one has ever attributed to a Legislature in 
this country sovereignty, or aright to do what it 
wills. After the Constitution has declared that a 
particular object — as land — shall be subject to be 
appropriated as property, it is the province of the 
L^slature to provide rules for its appropriation, 
to regulate the incidents of such appropriation, 
and to protect and secure the possessor in its en- 
joyment. But the Legislature that should assume 
to declare that land should no longer be appro- 
priated to the separate use of individuals, but 
should be free as air to every one who should 
choose to get upon it, would be lauded at as 
aiming to transcend its powers. A Legislature 
cannot, except on a special erant of power in a 
Constitution, exercise any of uiose powers usually 
considered as making up the aggregate of sover- 
eignty, much less can it control and regulate at 
its will, and annul the rights of property, the 
establishment of which is supposed to be the 
first act of man indicating that he is emerging 
from barbarism. 

i may be reminded that States of the Union 
have abolished slavery by legislative enactmenu. 
Such enactments by States may be constitutional 
— I incline to the opinion that they are not, where 
the constitution ot the State does not specially 
grant power. But the assumption of such a 
power by the Legislature of a sovereign State, 
(sovereign as to its domestic concerns,) deriving 
its authority from a Constitution framed by the 
people, might be sustained without iu following 
that the same power belongs to a Territoriu 
Legislature which derives its existence and all 
its powers from an act of Congress, constitutes 
part of a government never sanctioned by the 
people, confessedly temporary in its character, 
and liable to be altered or abolislied at any mo- 
ment by act of Congress, and possessing no more 
of sovereignty, aim less of independence, than 
an ordinary moneyed corporation. 

That such a body possesses power to annul 
rights of property acquired and neld under the 
common law and constitutions of fifteen States of 
the Union, appears to me a proposition too mon- 
strous to be entertained for a moment in a nation 
not prepared to revert to barbarism and anarchy. 

Tnis IS not a auestion of the respective powers 
of the State and Federal governments. It is a 
question of the relative and respective power of 
tne Legislature on the one side, and the sovereign 
people on the other. It is a confKct between the 
constitution-making power and the law-making 
power. On the one side are stability, security, 
conservatism; on the other are change, chaos, 
and agrarianism. 

If it comes within the scope of the legislative 
power to abolish slavery, then what gentleman 
are pleased to call squatter sovereignty is no new 
thing in the Gk>vernment. 

The bills organizing territorial governments in 
Utah and New Mexico, for both of which I believe 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. H. Mar- 
shall] voted, and both of which were signed by 
Mr. Fillmore, provided as fbllows: 

" Sbc. 6. That the legislative power of said Territory shall 
extend to all right/id tiuMecU of legUlation consistent with 
the Consatutioa of the IJuited' States and the provisions of 
thi« act.'' 

The same phrase occurs in almost, if not quite, 
all the territorial acts ever passed by Congress. 
If the abolition of slavery is a " rightful subject 
of legislation,'* all the territorial acts have con- 
ferred on the Legislatures the power to abolish it. 



If it is not a rightAil subject of legislation, but 
belongs to the constitutionnnaking power, them ^ 
the Kansas and Nebraska act doea not confer on 
the Legislature power to abol^ih it. Gentlemen 
who have voted for such territorial acts, or wh» 
have voted for Mr. Fillmore, may take Which ever 
horn of the dilemma they choose; either the Kan- 
sas and Nebraska act does not contain the prii^ 
ciple of squatter sovereignty, or they have voted 
for it and are estopped from unking it against the 
Kansas and Nebraska act. For my part, I do 
hot think it a rifhtful subject of legislation, and 
hence I do not think the act or the Constitution 
confers any such power on the Legislature, and 
I am satisfied that the Supreme Court will so 
decide, if the question should ever arise. 

Mr. Speaker, when, in 1854, we accepted the 
Kansas and Nebraska bill, we accepted it with a 
perfect understanding of all its provisions. We 
knew that it referred the Question I have been ex« 
amining to the courts of tne country. We aim^d 
to refer it to that tribunal, because it was a ques- 
tion appropriate to the courts. We had confi- 
dence in them, and were willing to abide by their 
decision. We knew the act repealed the stigma 
upon us and our institutions which had beea 
standing en the statute-book for more than thirtjr 
years. That commended it to our favor. Biit 
above all we embraced it because it contained tbe 
great doctrine of non-intervention by Conmse; 
because, under the ihir and AiU operation of that 
principle, the question of slavery could no mom 
get into Consress to furnish fuel for the fires of 
Sjgitation, and to make the main eUmeint in elec- 
tions; because under it we and our institutions 
would cease to be a foot-ball in the political arena, 
and because we might expect peace and security 
instead of the insunordination and insurrectiott 
which northern fanaticism is beginning to pro- 
duce in our midst.' We knew that the great evil 
under which we are suffering is the domestic dis- 
quiet caused by congressional agitation, and we 
embraced that bill cordially; not because it estab- 
lished slavery in the Territories, for we knew it 
did not, nor yet because we thought it insured the 
establishment of slavery; for leading southern 
statesmen declared their great doubt whether 
slavery would ever be desired by the people there, 
and none thought the stability of the institution 
in the southern States depended in any degree on 
the decision of the people of Elansas. We era- 
braced it because it removed an odious and un- 
constitutional discrimination against us, and 
promised to arrest congressional agitation on the 
subject. 

Gren tlemen representing the slaveholding States, 
who have h^d so recently an opportunity toleam 
the temper and fixed determination of the people 
of those States, need not be told that the con- 
tinued existence of this Union depends on the 
cessation of congressional agitation of slavery; 
and that on our return home after the last session 
of Congress, wo found those who are most at- 
tached to the Union, and the least in the habit 
of anticipating its dissolution, declaring sorrow- 
fully, but firmly, that unless we can have more 
quiet in the Union, we will be compelled to sepa- 
rate and place ourselves in a position to fend oit 
intrusions detrimental to our peace. The South 
demands peace; and peace she must and wtfl 
have — not the heavy and stupefying sleep that 
follows submission to wrong and insult, but the 
repose of health and vigor— the peaceful enjoy- 
ment of acknowledged rights. 

After a two years" contest of unparalleled vio- 
lence— and at times, sir, of such doubtful iss«e 
as to overwhelm the friends of the Constitution 
and Union with gloom and despondency — tke 
people have rendered their final verdict in thsit ~ 
nigh court from which there is no appeal, tti 
favor of the Kansas and Nebraska bill— in favor 
of peace and union, and against congressionti 
agitation on the subject of slavery. 

Will our opponents submit to the verdict? 
They cannot successfully assail it. They cannot 
hope to get it set aside. But they can do what 
detbated— hopelessly defeated — adversaries gen- 
erally do; what Moioch,in the great poem, coun- 
seled the 'fallen angels to do, vis: sow dissen- 
sions and foment discord in the ranks of tke 
victors— 

<* Wliisb, if not vicisty, is yet levengs." 
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Foramoat in this labor I am surpriaed (o find, 

and regrst !• find, a sauthern RepreBentative — 

the honorable gentleman from Eeniuck]', [Mr. 

H. Marihill,] who voled for the admimion of 

Coiiromia with her squatter goTereigntyconslitu- 

tioQ, and who is fresh Trom a content in which 

h« aiHtained Mr. Fillmore, who instigated the 

Bqtutttera to aaaume the soTereignty of Califor- 

nui| and, in eSect, wrest that valaable acquiailion 

not only from (he South, but ftom the coDlrol of 

the Federal Crovernment. 

Will the Democratic party, aspocially will the 

, fall into the snare laid for 

en of the South, and the 

h^NorthP Shall we quarrel 

itioD cast into our midit by 

mfromKentucky? Whal- 

wUl not. 1 do not believe 

bill empowerB the Terri- 

tclude the slsTeholder with 

m willing Tor that question 

other conitilutional quea- 

by the courts aa the bill 

decided, 

' Kansas excludes slareiT, 
that it is competent for the 
will abide by the decision; 
BDtTwhen she applies for admission into the Union, 
I will vole for her admission if 1 have a aeal on 
this Boor. On the other hand, I hold every Dem- 
oerat bound to vote for her admission if ahe aji- 
pliea with a constitution establiahing or permit- 
ting slavery. 

We aeek not to force the inatitution on any 
people against their will. It is able to vindicate 
Itaelf; and if ita advantages in a particular locality 
are not obviouB enough to enable it to contend 
■gainal an accidenial opposition, it will not be 
Tery important lo the slaveholder to be permitted 

Hence I cannotBeelhal the question as to when 
(he power may be exercised poaseaaea the im- 
portance attributed to it by aoroe of my friends. 
It is certainly of loo little value to distract the 
country, divide the Dcmocradc party, and harass 
the South with a ^ew issue. All agree that it 
may be exerdsed at the time of framing a con- 
stitution, and it is a mere question of time. 
Every one knows timt if the majarity of the 
ijegialalure are opposed to slavery, there are a 
muRitudeor waya in which the siavaholdcr may 
be harassed and kept out by hostile legislation, 
and by a failure lo provide remedies for the pro- 
lection of his rights. Practically, the inatitution 
con only be introduced and sualained where the 
majority are willing to lolerala it; and one great 
advantage to the South of the Kansas -Nebraska 
act is, that hereafter Congress will stand pledged 
not to prevent the people from having it if the ma- 
jority wish it. It IS, in my opinion, a beneficent 
inatitution, and wherever it ought to exist it will 
exist, if the people interested are lefl free to con- 
sult their choice. To establish it i^ere, From aoil, 
climate, or other circumstance!, it ought noi to 
exist, tenda to weaken the inatitution everywhere, 
by furniahing plausible aigumenta ogainat it. 

Looking to the relative strength of tlie slave- 
holding and non-alaveholding Stales, in the Sen- 
Kta, which ia the only point of view in which the 

!neation of slavery extension aSects the slavs- 
older, I have no hesitation in preferring squatter 
sovereignly lo conereasional sovereignty. Ay, 
ail, I would rather leave the question to the first 
hundred persons who reach the Territory than 
toihia Congreaa; and we all know that our chances 
of impartial justice from future CongresaeB an 
exceediqgly gloomy. In both branches the non- 
sUvoholtring States have majorities; and in the 
future we are far more likely to have an acces- 
sion of alaveholding Stales under the spontaneou a, 
uncontrolled action of the setters in the Territo- 

SBS, than under a policy molded and influenced, 
not dictated and control led, by Congreas. 
I know not on what ground the South should 
entertain jealousy and suspicion of the eorly set- 
tlers in the Territories. No people more fully 
realize the necessity of compulsory labor than 
those going forth into the wildemeaa lo conquer, 
and reduce it to the use of man. With lands to 
alear, houses to build, (arms lo improve, they 
soon loam that hireling labor cannot be com- 
manded, for the eaily seltlers are all hirers, and 



none are hirelinge. And they ar^ol usually of 
tliat canting an if hypocritical class of sentiment- 
alists who hesilale lo use the bleaaiags Provi- 
dence has placed within their reach, for fear 
Providence has erred in blessing them. 

Hence a most significant fact, to which I would 
tfll the attention of my friends who so much fear 
the action of the early setlters. It is this: that 
every Territory which has been left free lo select 
its own institutiona, has established or permitted 
alavery. And the Territoriea northwest of the 
Ohio, over which the ordinance of 1T8T extended, 
petitioned Congress for the repeal of the anti-ala- 
very clause of the ordinance, proleating against 
il as retarding the ii^rovemenl and settlement 
of the country, and vainly clamored for the priv- 
ilege of having slaves. California presents no 
exception to the remark. There a snap judgment 
was laken against the institution at a iimc when 
the expense of transporting a slave was ao great 
as to preclude the possibility of introducing labor- 
ing men, much less families, through which alone 
the inatitution could be planted. And beaides, 
California cannot be aoid to have been free to se- 
lect its inatitutions; for, as Congress was then 
constituted, it was well known thatlla-admiaaion 



lis constitution did not prohibit slavery. And 
there ia reaaon to believe that the anxiety of the 
people far immediate admission into the Union, 
and tlie well-known sentiments then prevailing in 
Congreas, constrained them to forego the advant- 
ages of an institution which would do so much 
to develop hermincial and agricultural resources. 
Nor is this striking fact confined to the Terri- 
tories of the American Union. Every people 
settling a new country have borne the same leeti- 
moDy to the sdvanlage and necessity of having 
labor that can be commanded. The Spaniards, 
who took possession of Mexico, the West Indies, 
and other portions of ihia continent soon aCter its 
diacovery, Ihoi^h marching under the cross for 
a banner, and fighting in virtue of a bull of the 
Pope, professedly for iho propagation of Chria- 
tianity, aoon reduced the feeble natives to.slnvery, 
and compelled them to work as slaves. Our own 
venerated anceatora, who took poaaeaaion of thia 
portion of the continent, found it occupied by a 
more formidable and warlike race then the feeble 
aborigines of the tropica; but with a knowledge 
of the hardy and enterprising character of the 
first emigrants from England, vc cannot doubt 
that they would very soon have harneaaed the 
Pequod and the Narragansett but for the timely 
arrival of a Dutch ship with a cargo of African 

On sueh slight circumstances do the fate of 

nations and the destiny of races depend. The 
enslaved. African has been civilized, and gone on 
increasing and multiplying beyond all precedent; 
whilst the Indian, rejoicing in his freedom, has 
receded before civilization, a prey to Buffering, 
to want, and to barbarism, melting away on the 
fironliers, and carrying nothing but his boasted 
freedom across the oroad prairies of the West, to 
the base of that great mountain range in whose 
icy goives he must perish. When starvation 
and death are upon tiira, and his last " freedom 
shriek" ia heard in the mountaina, if the poor, 
friendless aavage could look upon the well-fed, 
comfortable, and happy African on a southern 
plantation, who can doubt that he would bewail 
the chance that len him free, and made the Afri- 
can a slave P The introduction of that caigo of 
Africansclosed up the onlyarenue through which 
the Indian dould have been conducted to civiliza- 
tion, placed under protection, and preserved from 



It is a curious fact, also, that as the priest had 
been the foremoat in enslaving the Indians in 
Mexico, doubtless as a means of convening them 
to Christianity— and in every allotment took to 
himself the largest share— so the New England 
Puritan was the foremost to enter into the African 
slave trade, and secure the profit of reducing men 

In lookingover the ftice of tbe globe, I find that 
wherever there is a country fit for the use of 
civilized men, but which civilized men have not 
yet occupied, there Providence hna p1»i:i-d a 
•avi^ and debased race, having tbe aliility but 



not the inclination lo labor. When civilized man 
comes into it, I find universally a diapositioD 

manifealed on Waiwjttoenalavo the inferior race. 
The necessity of his position compels him to il; 
and he may be only availing himself of a wise 
econom^y of^Providenoe, whiA placed the inferior 
race where it would be needed.- I find thotinall 
our Territories, where the policy of tbe Govern- 
ment and the aentimeills of our people forbid any 
attempt to enslave the Indian, the early settlers 
in every instance manifest the greatest anxiety 
to avail themselves of AfVican slavery. I Infer 
from thia thatslaveryisBuitableto their condition, 
and that they realize that il is so, and will con- 
tinue to introduc* it in the future, as they have 
done in the past, if permitted to exercise a free 
choice; and I have no fear thai, under any con- 
slructioii which the Supreme Court may place on 
the Kansas and Nebraska act, the citizens of the 
alaveholding Slates will sufier any injuatice at tile 
handa of those whom gentlemen are pleased to ■ 
coll squatters. 

There are many in the ranks of the Demoeratic 
party who differ from me on this ptTinl — some 
hoping and some fearing that the people will 
exclude slavery if they have the power. We 
honestly difTer inonlnion on a' matter of opinion; 
and I hope no gentleman will aay we constme the 
act differently, because wa differ in opinion as to 
the choice the people will probably make. 

Mr. Speaker, I advocated the Kansas and Ne- 
braska bill at the time it was enacted. I have 
advocated it throughoullhe long and trying ordeal 
through which it has passed. I stand upon the 
bill as i I is in oU its features. I wUlmake no new 
issue on it, for a new issue involves renewed agi- 
tation, and a surrenderor the greot points already 
gained. Give us a faithful execution of that law, 
and myconstituenta will be satisfied. If squatter 
sovereignly is in it, it gets there, and can only 
gel thcra by being in accordance with Ihe Consti- 
tution of the United Slates, and whatever is in 
that instrument is right. 

The honorable gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Nichols] said much alrout ■' Buchanan, Breck- 
inridge, and free Kansas." Sir, [ am for free 
Kansas; I am for Kansas — free to select her own 
institutions, and work out herown destiny; free 
from the control of influences foreign .and alien 
lo her interesla; free from the withering invasion 
of fanaticism-, free, as Kentucky is free, iind as 
North Carohna is free. 

The gentleman from Ohio and his associates 
___ __. fijj, ^g Kansas. Thcy would enslave 



man of Kansas — deprive him of his political free- 
dom, that the negro may be free. 

Sir, 1 am for free white men, and free States 
everywhere. The gentleman from Ohio and his 
associates are for tree negroes. I am for free 
Kansas; and 1 was for Buchanan and Breckin- 
ridge, because I believed them to be for free 



SPEECH OF HON. W. H. ENGLISH, 

OF INDIANA, 
Ih TBI Honii or Refreie 
Dectiaer 17, 1856, 



the Uuiop, ■ 



Mr. ENGLISH said: 

Mr. Sfeakeb.' I have not sought the floor 
upon any previous occasion during ihls session, * 
not only because of a general disinclination to 
apeak, but also because I deem the discussion 
which is going on in reference to the President's 
message as somewhat uninteresting and unprofit- ~ 
able to this House and the country. I slwaya- 
regret to hear the question of African slavery 
discuased in these Halls. In my humble judg- 
ment, it would be wiser and better for Congress 
to consume less time is lolking about thia deli- 
cate end dangerous subject, and more in attend- 
ing to the legitimate bosiaess of Itglsiiition. -Aa 
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a genera] Lhing, sir, the apeechea of gentlemen 
upuu the Republican eide have been mere n- 
haehea of thoae uttered by them upon (he stump 
during the kte canvass, and 1 do not think their 
oratoncal efTorta are of a character likely to do 
much good, or to change the polilical sentimenta 
of anybody. Perhape there baa been no more 
striking instance of thia than in the case of my 
colteagne, [Mr. CtmBACiT] vho addressed the 
Bouse this morning. Sir, the points mode by 
my colleague arethesame.ifl mistake not, made 
by him upon many a Stump during the late can- 
vass; and if I am correctly informed, he had the 
field all to himself, his competitor being one of 
the best and purest men in itie country, sound 
upon all political quesiions, but a plain, unso- 
pkisticated farmer, who remained at home and 
did not make a speech duriug the whole canvasa. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, if my coIleHgue,ailer having 
occupied aome two months of time in making 
thiaspeech before the people, where he was un- 
answered by his competitor, failed to convince 
them aa to the correctneaa of his positions, how 
can be hope to convince ihia House upon the 
present occasion? Ho and liis doctnnes were 
repudiated at home by a majority of some fifteen 
hundred, not withstanding he had been elected at 
the preceding election by a majority of six or 
seven hundred. He.twita the President with 
having been condemned by the people, butseema 
to forget his own unqualified condemnation; and 
when he anaiena the Democracy of the North 
he seema to forget that^ his position msy be 
likened to that of the man found guilty by a jury 
of his country, who asaerls the right to change 
positions with the prosecutor, placing himself in 
that character sod the prosecutor in the box of 
the prisoner. He should rather speak of the 
Democracy of Indiana in the spirit of that lan- 
guage appued by one of old to bis enemy: 
'■Gro«l«in« cali him, »r he CDoqiured me." 
Sir, I do not rise with the intention of following 
the ezsmple which has been set by my colleague 
and others in making any extended remarks. I 
only sougitt the floor for the purpose of answer- 
ing certain charges which have been made against 
the Demoeracy of the North, and against thi 

II was chained by my ci 

erotic party of Indiana evaaca me great issues 
before the country, and pandered to the spirit of 
Free-Soiliam. llie aame charge has been mode 
by other gentlemen in even stronger language, 
and particularly by the gentleman from Ohio, 
[Mr. Shirkui,] of Kansaa-inveBUgating-com- 
mittee'humbug notoriety, who said: 

" i^m what 1 hnrd uid have read, I ui ndiflad tint, 
ili(Hiiiiind Indiana, the Democntic piny evaded DHelini 
the queniou of the repeal of Ibe MIhoutI cotpprDniLlAe.*' 

"T tell gentlemen ihiiy ire miBisken if they mnpoM the 
Kople of the Nanh-«r Ohio, PeDDerlvante, Indiana, and 
They eipect thsi TtiriwiryUi comelnlo the LToiQn ua 



their people. The; were led lo N 
Slate, and voted under that imnraHiion. 
'- - '"- Buchenin and Breckinnd 




Now, sir, in what I have to aay in reference to 
these charges 1 shall speak not only my own 
views but what I believe to be the sentiments of 
the Democratic party in Indiana. I feel it my 
duty to repel these charges because Indiana is 
my native State, and because I have been identi- 



contesl, have rejoiced over their many 
and mourned over their defeats, which, thank 
Heaven, have been very few in number. Not- 
withstanding the advent of new political organ- 
izations, and the mutation of things generally, I 
have nenr found it necessarr to ask: " Where 



shall I go }" or to look oat for new party aaaocia- 
tiona. If I have not approved everything done 
by the Democratic party, 1 have at least consid- 
ered it, when compared with any other parly, as 
infinitely preferable and better (or the aafety and 
prosperity of the country, It ia a " healthy or- 
ganization, " and under it the people breathe 
freer and deeper, because it respects the rights of 
all, and, in spile of every fanatical combination. 



... Naomi. It has 
stood the Union 'a friend in the time of the Union's 
greatest peril. May I noi refer, with feelings 
of pride, to the fact, thai in the late great strug- 
gle, Indiana, my own beloved mother, bo to 
speak, loomed up the banner Democratic State 
of the North — giving a larger majority over the 
combined enemy than any other — and mey I not, 
aa one of her Representativea, claim Che attention 
of the House and the counbT in repelling the 
charges brought by the Black Kepub beans 
against the consistency and soundness of her gal- 



which they occupied in the late canvass. I 
I shall be pardoned for claiming to know more of 
their position than the gentleman from Ohio, 
[Mr. Shbhhan,] who attended none of their pub- 
lic meetings, has no synipathy or association 
with them, and, of coursef must have received 
his information fhim others — perhaps through a 
colored medium. I undertake to say there was 
no attempt at evasion on the part of the Dem- 
ocratic party of my Stats in the hite contest. 
They fought the great battle on the principles 
enunciated by ihe Cincinnati convention. There 
was no attempt to dodge the issues. They made 
the fight fairly and squarely, upon broad national 
principles; and my colleague and his associates 
of the other side ought to be the last men to 
accuse the Democratic party of Indiana with any 
desire to pander to the spirit of AbotitioDism. 
They know, or oufht to know, that in their own 
ranks were not only to be found Fiee-Soilers but 
Abolitionists. Yes, sir, the lowest and most 
God-forsaken, nigger-stealing Abolitionists were 
to be fonnd in Uiat State doing battle against 
the national Democracy, side by side with my 
colleague and the leaders of Ihe Black Repub- 
lican, party; Bnd,Iamsor^to add, of the Know 
Nothing party' alao. I find in the Iiouisville 
Courier Ihe following: 

" A CoHDOOToa anTBS U. O. B.I 
LiiM DaviLouiim. — Oa 8aiida;Biomiii| 
liun Anderaon, a toll rellaw negro, anaeiTi 
bag 1^11 of incendiaiTd 

.„ ..ta alTared for Ua appcehendon t^ the cii 
il place. Thla ebmiT leveread had been engaged 
IK time in Ibe •Dipuv of hla wUte Alntltion bretb 
iha Nafth.in muiiiig of ilave pcnanv Item UiU Bi 

the bFpothetical ftse lOD of the NorOi. Re has hi 



Blhodlat Epucopol Church North, and chief of I 

■odai Itaterall]' inatiulsd lvournp-riferneiAI» 
ha «Bd emMaryor ibai •oeiaD' u pKHnow hum 
l>elievlDf,wilhlbe JaiimBlorihiBclv,lhalall in 
ID maner sT what enior. 



Abolition procfivi lies! While negroes were nnne 
to Ihe po,na in Ohio, and voling lo segd Black 
Republicans lo this House, negroes in Indiana 
were traveling about making ^publican stump 
speeches I 

Mr. CUMBACK. Do I understand my col- 
league to say thai the individual to whom he 
refers, canvassed my dislricl with meP 

Mr. ENGLISH. I say Ihal this negro made 
Block lUpublican speeches st the same time my 
colleague was making similar speeches. They 
were hail fellows, well met — brethren in one 

Mr.CUMBACK. : 

Mr. ENGLISH. 
other colored men, i 
em part of the State. 
try, that on several 
—I mean the BUel 
Governor WUIard w 
diona on broad natio 
be held sound in on' 
Slates. 

Mr. COLFAX: I 
this Mr. Andenonj 
heard. He was ssnt 
northern part of tht 

was charged that the 
him there to moke ai 

Mr. ENGLISH. 
charge, and have no reason to believe thai it 
is true. On the contrary I have every reason 
to believe that it is not Irue. He was a Black 
Republican in principle. He spoke what ha 
believed, and was encouraged lo so speak by 
his Black Republican allies with white fscea. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. CUMBACK. I have no disposition Co 
embarrass my colleague. He •ays Ihat these 
colored epealnra were sent to meet GoTemor Wil- 
lard during the canvass. DidnolOovemorWiU 
lard invite any speaker, black or white, to meet 
him ! and did ha not back out when tue blade 
one came? 

Mr. ENGLISH. If Governor Willanl ever 
invited any hiain to meet'him, he always proved 
himself equal to the occasion, and he cerlaipir 
did not shrink (him any contest with hia pollSool 
enemies which a gentleman might honorably en* 
gage in. If he backed out from an association 
on the stnmp with a negro, as I presume he did, 
il was more than many of my colleague's asso' 
dales would have done. 

How with a view of showing the position the 
Democratic parly of Indiana did occupy in the 
late canvass, and also with the further view of 
showing the position the Black Republicsn and 
the Know Nothing parties occnpiea in the sams 
canvass in my Stale, I will read the resolution 
□f the Indiana Fusion convention, adopted May 
I, 1856, being the same convention which nom- 
inated Mr. Morton, the fusion candidate, for 
Governor, at ihe late election: 



" itwlivl. That we . 



i/ slavery j and U 



le (hs 



llevlwwil 
atuuEerV 



Now, Mr. Speaker, this " Rev. William An- 
Heraon" was an ally of my colleague in iha late 
canvass. [Laughter. 1 Like my colleague he 
stumped a portion of Indiana, denouniung the 
Democratic mrty, saying thai they were pro- 
slavery in belief and sentiment, and in favor of 
the extension of that inslilulion. This same man 
made Abolition speeches in my own district. He 
is, I am told, as black aa ihe ace of gpadea~a 
regular full-blooded negro, not only in sentiment, 
but in color. [Laughler.1 And yet the men who 
acted with such sable disciples as " the Rev. 
William Anderson," come here and denounce 
the Demooiaiic puiy of the North with having 



platform of ptiDciptM adapted Innheseir^iyledDem 

cDnveniion of this State, lodondBg and approving tb 

ai and Nehraska Inlqiiily. 

Roolvf^ Tbst we will lealat, W ail [toper mea 
ilaslon of aay elave Slats Into ihl* UnloD, form 
-. rr, — , — , ed toOee d om by the Mia*iiu 



Now, these resolutionswere adopted at a State 
convention composed of Republicans and Know 
Notbinga, and they show conclusively not only 
the position which the Democratic party occu- 
pied, but the position, also, of this Fusion parly. 
The Democratic party avowed ilaelf in favor of 
the principles and doctrinee of the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill, while the Republican party repudia- 
ted those doclrioes, and announced to the world 
that they were opposed to the extension of slavery 
under any and all circumstances, and wtuld not 
vole to a4mit a State if she presented lerself 
with a constitution tolerating slavery, even though 
il should be the unanimoue wish of the penple 
of the Territory. And what is more, this same 
man Morion, who was nominated by that con- 
vention as the Fusion candidate, hud been a mem- 
ber of the c«lebm«dPiuilairg convention, over 
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which Mr. Blair preaided, and waa a member of 
the committee on rcKiluIionB. And yet, sir, in a. 
eonteet between this moo, cotered all over wilh 
Free-Soilism,Bndslandingupon the nctional plat- 
form which I have read, and GoTernor Willard, 
who Rood upon broad nalioBsl ground*, I regret 
to Mj that not only the -Btek Republican party 
•upported Morton, but, in the main, the Know 
Nothing party did the came thing. And as it 
may be a matter of sarpnoe to aome peraone upon 
this Boor, 1 will Mate (hat in a «onteHt of this 
kind between leeuonaliBm upon one side, and 

9 Hiring Stale 
1 1 represent, 
le and distin- 
le Houae tlie 
ls LouiBTilie 
othinp party 



r wish to cor- 

■ my organ. 
tnd when ha 
■per to which 
at hare heard 

le part of that 
idiana ahould 

in tbe Know 



resent the geiiUeman, eod certainly thai 1 not do 
HO intentionally; but (be fB«t ia notorioui that in 
aeveral articles preceding the election, tbe-Know 
Nothings of Indiana were encooraged and loli- 
cited to cast iheir Totel for Morton a< against 
Governor Willard. Here ia one article from the 
Journal, which will do for a Mmpli 



r:nllf Hksd by nor Ai 
tourM illeyonght la 



-Oar inrinfDD b f^ 



Osccm 



Sucb hinuaatheae met withacordial reaponse 
on the part of the Know Nothing brethren in 
Indiana. Listen to the following peremplory 
order isaued to the faithful by the New Albany 
Tribune, tha chief organ of the ^rtv in thai 
Stale, and which is published within four miles 
of tha Louiaville Journal : 

" L^ thm t« ■» (Iwtwg tttwm llH frttmdt e/ruiman 

I (hinV the gentleman from Kenloaky will not 
make an issue with me touching thia point, that 
the Know Nolhiogs of Indians, in accordance 
with the su^ealion of the great oi^n of tbal 
party in his own Stale, generally voted with tha 
Black RepubKcan party and with the Abolitionists 
.for (his roan Morton and the real of the Fusion 
State ticket. And I undertake to say, that not 
only did the Know Notbinn of Indiana pursue 
that course, but that many of (he Know Nothings 
of the Staleof Kentucky , in that particular region, 
aympatbized with the Blaek Republicans and 
with the Aboliuonista in their c«aM«t with the 
national Democracy. 

Mr. M. MARSHALL. I desire to know of 
the genllemao whether, when he Ipeaka of the 
Know Nothings of Indians, he meana the Fi\l- 
more men of that State, and whether he meana to 
represent here that the Fillmore men of the State 
of Indiana cast ihoir votes for Morton? 

Mk ENGLISH. Idoiandlhavetheevidence 
of the New Albany Tribune, and many ether of 
the Fillmore organs of Indiana, to auslaiD tha 
cdrrectneM of the asaertioif. 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. I ask the gentleman 
whuiher he does nolknow that the Hon. Richard 
W. Thompson— whose character ia known lo 
-" - , uid who MAod M (Iw hsad «r 



the FiHmort ticket in the Slate of In( 

on the stump, as active an advocate of Wiltard's 

election as the gentleman himself? 

Mr.ENGLlSH. IdonDCmeantoaaythBtilie 
entire Know Nothing party of Indiana voted for 
Morton, but gmeroiitf they did. There were b 
few hononble exceptions. 1 believe Mr. ThomP' 
son did not support Willard — at least upon the 
stump, or with his vote — but, being a liatioMd 
man, it ia likely his aympathieH were with the 
Democratic party as againal the BlackiRepub- 

There were only 5,394 tnore votea east at the 
presidential election than at the Glovernor's elec- 
tion, Mr. Buchanai*eceiving but €91 more votes 
than Willard; the formerreceivingll8,6TSTOtes, 
and the latter 117,981. Morton received 113,139 
votes, Frfmont 94,376, and Fillmors aS,38S. 
These Ggurea show eoncli>sively, that the Fill- 
more party of Indiana, with a very few excep- 
tions, voted for Morion and the Republican 5ta(e 
ticket,and that, loo, with ihefull knowledge that 
the result of that contest would have a great 
influence, and would perhaps deeide^os I think it 
did decide— the fate of the presidential election 
itself. Of the 22,386 men in that State who voted 
for Fillmore, I have no idea that over one thau< 
,Band voted for Willard. 

I suppose I need-not ask the gentleman whether 
the Louisville Journal be the organ of (he Know 
Nothing party in Kentucky. 1 will Venture lo 
ask him whether it is not generall; teeogiiized 

Mr. H. MARSHALL, It is. 
Mr.ENGLlSH. Then 1 repeat nypMition, 
that the gentleman's brethren in Indiana not only 
acted, in the main, with die Abolition, asainst 
the Democratic party — not only fratemiiied with 
sectional men against national men, but that hla 
brethren in the State of Kentucky sympathiced 
with their brethren of Indiana, and encouraged 
them to stand firm in support of the Bktok Repub- 
lican State ticket- 
Mr. H. MARSHALL.* In order that this 
matter may go to the country right, I would ask 
the gentleman whether that app«il of the Louis- 
ville Journal to the Know Nothinge of Indiana 
to support Morton instead of Willard, was not 
put upon the ground that Willard was the biggest 
Abolitionist of the two, and whether that is not 

Mr. ENGLISH. I can answer the latter por- 
tion of the gentleman's question decidedly and 

emphattcaJly, and (hat is, that it is not true; and 
I amsurprised that the gentleman should ask such 



Willard and tha Democratic party, and thai OC' 
cupied by Mr. Morton and the Fusion parly of 
that State. I have shown that the diflerence is 
as great as could possibly be between two parties: 
the one planting itself upon the doctrines of the 
Nebraska bill, and (he other repudiating it; one 
ready lo carry out the will of the people, and 
announcing themselves ready, whenever that wilt 
was fairly ascertained and expreased,(o admit 
Kansas as a Stale, whether with a constitution 
recognizing or not reoogntzing the institution of 

Upon the other hand, the other party proclaim- 
ing that they would not admit Kansas as a State 
with a constitution tolerating slavery, whether so 
expressed by the people of the Territory or not. 
Their baitle-cry waa '■ No more slave States," 
" Resistance lo the extension of African slavery 
under any and all circumstances." 

Now, under (his s(ate of facts, can the gentle- 
man from Kentucky see no difference between 



toss a copper for choice between them I Does 
he consider one as sound upon the ri^ls of the 
South as the other, when one party declares 
itself opposed to the extension of slavery under 
any and all circanwlanoee — that ihay will under 






any mors slavs States; whila the other plants 
itself upon th^ doouin* of nnn inMrrsaiis*]. af 



the aqaalilyof the Stales, and the right of th« 
people of aTerriiory to decide what shall be the 
character of their own inalilulions, and pledge* 
itself lo recognize those institution* whatever 
they may be ? 

T to go to tha country, and especially 

'- -' -^e South, that when we were 
t fearflil contest thst ever waa 
ttiia couDtiY — involving issues and in- 
of vital importance to them, but of com- 
paralively little lo us— yea, even repugnant to the 
tastes and ideas of our people — that when '* the 
Kansas aid fund " was contributing its thoQ> 
sands; when the worst passions of the worst 
men (even negroes) were aroused against nai 
when the storm of fanaticism wss howling ajl 
around us, and the great army of sectionolists 
was bearing down upon us tike an avalanche, 
there cBme no words of cheer to us from the 
Know Nothings of the South; but there did coma 
a voice from their leading organ, cheeringon tha 
enemy, and encouraging the Know Nothings of 
my Stale to join the enemy's standard. I want 
the people of the Souih to know, that whilst these 
ihii^ were going on in the Know Nothing camp, 
thousands of foreigners by birth and Catholics 
(whom the Know Nothings would have yon per- 
secute) were standing wilh us'in defense of your 
eonstitulionsl rights, and in tiealing bsek the co- 
horts of Black Republicanism. 
, Mr. H. MARSHALL. Will the gentleman 
f^m Indiana enlighten me upon his opinion of 
the doctrine of squatftr sovereignty i 

Mr.ENGLlSH. Oh.lhaliaanuitterof minor 
importance. ILoughtsr.] 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. I ask the genileman 
from lDdiaiia,w[ll he permit me to remark, that it 
may tie published with his speech, and go when- 
ever his speech goes, and wherever DemocratiQ 
speeches geneially go, that in the remark I have 
made indicating that I vrould not loss a copper 
between Buchanan and Frimont, that I confined 
it, and mean that it shall be confined, to the dec- 
laration (hot the southern people could rely «■ 
little upon one as the other. In othej words, Ihat 
the doctrine of exclusion and stiuBtlH- sovereignty 
are, to the slaveholder, the same doctrine pre- 
cisely. There I stand; and I challenge the gen- 
tleman oEbis parly to meetmehere or alsewhere 
upon that proposition. 

Mr.ENGLlSH. Mr.Speaker.Ihavenodis- 
position to evade the issue tendered by the gen- 
llenan from Kentucky. I am willing to concede 
^to Jiim and his party, that there is some differ- 
ence between the positions occupied by (he Dem- 
ocratic party at the North, and that occupied by 
a portion of the Democratic party at the South, 



ly considerable extent as material, as 
some other gentlemen seem to do; because we all 
agree, that whenever the people of a Territory 
cone to form a State government, the will of ths 
people, clearly expressed, shall be the paramount 
law, and that that shall be an end of the whole 
matter. That I conceive is the essential point, 
and upon it ihere is no material difference between 
the poeition which I occupy, and which the Dem- 
ocratic party of Indiana Occupy, and that occu- 
pied by the Democtatic party at tha South, as I 
understand it. 

But can the gentleman see no diSerence be- 
tween ths position which we occupy and that 
occupied by the Black Republican party ^ W'hr, 
sir, to what do we of the Democratic party of the 
North hold ! We say that, although we have do 
particular love for the institution of shivery — not- 
witlulanding we may in some respects regard it 
as a social evil, a* many of us do, yet we go fVirther 
snd declare that it is not for us lo intermeddts 
with the affiiirs of another people, that we will 
leave it with them in decide as to the character of 
their own institutions, and that, whenever we 
know decidedly and fairly what that will ia, ws 
intend to respect it, and to-do our jiart to wards 
carrying it faithfully into execution. 

I go still further, and come direct to the moat 
essential peiul, for I have no disposition, nor 
have my constituents, lo evade the question, lhat 
while I may prefer, and do prefer, thai Kansas 
shall be a free Stale, yet if the will of her peiuilfi. 
ftiriy and fuUy efl ^ 
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fc slave State, I shall vote to admit her if I occupy 
a seat upon this floor; and I believe that every 
Democrat from every northern State will do tM 
same thing. Does that look like pandering to 
Abolitionism ? Does that look as if the charge of 
gentlemen upon this floor that the Democratic 
party took strohger grounds in favor of abolition 
than the Republican party, was well founded? 
Can the gentleman from Kentucky point to one 
Republican Representative in this Hall who will 
vote to carry out the will of the people of Kansas, 
no matter how clearly and decidealy expressed, 
if that will should be m favor of making Kansas 
a slave State? I apprehend, sir, not one; cer- 
tainlv not one from my own State; and yet the 
gentleman can see no material difference betvreen 
uie Republican and Democratic party, and 
** would not toss up a copper for choice between 
them!»» 

Mr. CUM BACK. I ask my colleague if he did 
not last summer, in an address to his constituents, 
state that there was not, so far as he knew, a 
Democrat in all Indiana who was in fhvor of 
making Kansas a slave State? And did he not 
repel tne charge made by the Republicans that 
such was the object orBiat party ? 

Mr. ENGLISH. I do not remember the pre- 
cise language I used in the address to whidi the 
gentleman alludes; but I will say to the gentleman 
now, that I do not believe there is any consider- 
able number of Democrats in the State of Indiana 
— I do not know a man of any party there^who 
is in favorof extending the institution of slavery. 
But we of the Democratic party are willing to 
allow other people to da as they please upon this 
subject, and hold their own opinions in respect 
to it. 

Mr. COMBACK. Does my colleague state that 
He did not make such a statement to his constit- 
ents? 

Mr. ENGLISH. I think it altogether possible 
that I did7t>ecause I have substantially repeated 
the same thing to-day. I am not in fhvor of ex- 
tending the institution of slavery. I have never 
voted to e^itend it, and I never expect to vote to 
extend it. If I were a resident of Kansas, I should 
no doubt do what I honorably and fairly could 
to make it a free State, because my sympathies 
are with freedoms-having been born and edu- 
cated in a free State, and oeing a Representative 
from one — but I am willing to acconi to others 
the same free exercise of their opinions and sen- 
timents upon this subject which I clainA for myself. 
As far as I can now call to mind, I have pub- 
lished no sentiment upon this subject which I 
desire to recaU. 

I do remember having said, upon a previous 
occasion, in behalf of the citizens of Indiana, 
what I might repeat now with very little, if any, 
modification: that *<they are a people who have 
always acted with strict fidelity to the Constitu- 
tion and the rights of all the States; making it 
their proud boast that, in. duty and respect to the 
different sections of our cdmmon country, they 
know no North, no South, no East, no West — 
nothing but the Constitution and the .Union. . 

*< As a community, they have no sickly senti- 
mentality upon the subject of slavery; mey do 
not foi^^t that it existea in all the States at the 
formauon of the Greneral Government, and that 
where it exists now it is a matter of necessity 
rather than of choice; they believe, as a general 
thing, that negroes are but little better off in a 
state of freedom at the North than they are in a 
state of slavery in the South; they have, by an 
unprecedented majority, excluded ^e whole btaek 
race from coming into dieir borders by constitu- 
tional provisions, and, as far as I know, there is 
not at this time one negro in the whole county 
where I reside. If a slave escapes into Indiana, 
we give him up promptly to nis master; not 
because it affords us pleasure to do so, but because 
it is a right secured to the mdster by the Consti- 
tution and the laws of the country, which it is 
our duty, as good citizens, to obey. We may 
not like the institution of slavery^ either in its 
moral, social, or political bearings, but we con- 
sider that it is a matter which each or^nized 
community ought to be allowed to decide for 
itself. We have free institutions, and are happy 
and prosperous, and it is natural that our sym- 
IMithies should be in ianror of freedom. Whilst 



we intend to act in perfect good fidth towards our 
brethren of the South, we do not conceal that we 
ardently hope that slavery may not be extended; 
and this I believe is a sentiment common to all the 
free States." 

Mr. CUMBACK. Do I understand the gen- 
tleman, then, to state that he is opposed to the 
extension of slavery ? 

Mr. ENGLISH. I did bo state, and, as I 
thouekt, so distinetly as not to hm misunder- 
Btooa. 

Mr. CUMBACK. How does the gentleman, 
then, reconcile thoit opinion with the statement 
just made, that he would vote to admit Kansas 
as a slave State ? 

Mr. ENGLISH. Simply in the fact, that if 
Kansas be made a slave State, it will not be bv 
my action; and it is not a matter which will 
concern me. it is enough for me, as a citizen of 
Indiana, to look to the character of the institu- 
tions of that State, lemng the institutions of 
Kansas to be cared for and regulated by the 
people who are to live under those tastitutions. 
We think it is enough for us to attend to our own 
business, and let the business of our neighbors 
tiloAe; and that, if the Ai>olitionists would attend 
to ^leir own business, and stop their eternal agitar 
tion of the skivery question, it woukl be better 
for the slaves and the whole country. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the gentlenan from Ohio 

glr. NicbOli] yesterday spread before Uie 
ouse, as a matter of gcsat im|>orUBce, a hand- 
bill calling a Democratic meeting in some one 
of the northern States, during the late canvass, 
headed *' Bucbaikak, •BnxcKunuDO'B, amo fexc 
Kansas." Other gentlemen, I believe, have 
paraded the same iMindbiil, and with an air of 
triumph, too, as much as to say, '* This will be 
regarded at the South as cooclusive evidence of 
the unsoundness of the northern Democracy upon 
the slavery question." I saw no such handbill 
in the late can^sss; but if there was, what of it? 
Why, sir, what does it amount to? Have not I 
already said that I am not in fovor of extending 
slavery, and that the Democratic party of the 
North are not in favor of exteading slavery — 
that they are in ftivor of Kansas t^ing a free 
State? But how made a free State? Not by 
congressional intervention. 'Not by the imperti- 
nent interference of emigrant aid societies. Not 
at all. But by the fr«e, unbiased will of her own 
Citizens. We say to *< Border Rufiians" in Mis- 
souri, to Abolitionists in the North, and to fanat- 
ics everywhere, " Hands off of this people; give 
them, as far as possible, freedom to govern tl^m- 
belves, and to woric out their own ^stiny." 

We are in favor of **fitt £sfiMu" in tha^ sense. 
If there was any such handbill as has been re- 
ferred to^though I never heard of any-^that was 
its meaning; or elqf that we were in favor of fret 
white men, in concradistinotion to black men; 
that we wanted the peo^e who went to a. Terri- 
tory to be^ee to determine the character of their 
own institutions. 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. I wish my friend from 
Indiana would state his opinion on a single ques- 
tion. 

Mr. ENGLISH. I know the gentleman is an 
experienoed debater^ and may possibly ^t some 
advantage over me if I give him the floor; but I 
will yield to hhn. 

Mr. COBB, of Georgia. He hm not done so 
yet, that is certain. 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. When the gentleman 
from Indiana speaks of the freedom of the people 
of a Territory, does he mean that the people 
when in a territorial oondition have that freedom ? 

Mr. ENGLISH. <' Monsieur Tonson come 
again!" [Laughter.] I believe that the will of 
the people ought to be carried out. The Dem- 
ocratic pfltfty North and South differ somewhat 
as to the time when that will is to be ascertained; 
but we all agree that when it is ascertained it 
should be fidriy executed. I think I may safely 
say that there is not a southern man within the 
sound of my voice who will not vote for the ad- 
mission of Kansas as a free State, if she brings 
here a constitution to that effect. Is there a 
southern man here who will vote against the ad- 
misfion of Kansas as a free State, if it be the 
undoubted will of the people of that Territory 
thal4t«haU4»6 a itw %^\mi 



Many Mbmbbm. Not one. 

Mr. ENGLISH. No, sir, there is not ons 
southern man who will vote against the admis- 
sion of a Territory into the Union as a free State« 
if she presents herself with a free State constitu- 
tion, made such b}& the clearly expressed will of 
her people. Then, if the aentlemen of the South 
are williag to act thus &irfy and liberally towards 
me and the institutions I prefer, why shall not i 
meet them in . a similar spirit ? We a^ree tkaf 
the will of the people shaU prevail. When shaU 
we ascertain that will ? A portion of the gentle* 
men from the South hold that the proper time is 
when the people meet for the purpose of framing 
a State constitution. I believe that is the position 
of southern men generally. It is not the position 
of them all. A portion hold, as I do, that the 
right of the people begins at an earlier period — 
that this question is within their control from the 
time the organic act is passed and put into opera-* 
tion. 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. Thert are very few 
who believe that. 

Mr. ENGLISH. I am sorry there are not 
more. If that be not the true eround, I do not 
see what has been ^ned by the passage of the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill. There was a clause in 
the Missouri compromise restricting slavery /or- 
tntr. It was generally conceded that the term 
f&reiotT was not to be taken in its literal sense — 
that it only meant 4tirifigt^ tansttnct of the terrv- 
UrUU government. In fact it has been decided in 
t^ Supreme Court of the-United States in several 
instances that a restriction of the kind would not 
be binding after the organization of a State gov- 
ernment. (See 3d Ho^irard, pjges 212 and 589; 
also, 10th Howard, page 82.) Then none would 
doubt that a State had the right to settle this 
question for itself. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Prior to the prohibition of 
slavery in a Territory by a territorial government, 
have tne citizens of the South the right to take 
their slaves there, and hold them as such ? 

Mr. ENGLISH. I will continue the line of 
argument I was pursuing before I was interrupted ; 
but before I take my seat I will reply to the gentle- 
man *s interrogatory. I was going on to say that, 
in myjud^ent, unless the people of a Territory 
had the riffht, under their territorial government, 
to decide this question for themselves, I couldjiot 
conciiive the necessity for the repeal of the Mis- 
souri restriction. Tlie people, under that law, 
could establish or prohibit slavery, when thof came 
le he admiUed as a StaUf just as well as under this 
construction of the Kansas bill. Then what was 
gained ? I hold my position to be the correct one, 
that the people have the right to determine the 
question tor the time being, when they are organ- 
ized into a territorial government. I will now 
hear the question of the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SHERMAN. My question is this : Do^s 
the eentlemao hold that, pnor to the prohibition 
of sTatrery in the Territory, and while it is in a 
territorial condition, the people of the southern 
States may carry their slaves into that Territory » 
and hold them there as such ? 

Mr. ENGLISH. That is a question purely of 
constitutional law, and will probably be soon 
determined hy the highest judicial tribunal of 
the country. I am wming to acquiesce in that 
decision, whatever it may be. But my individual 
judgment is, that slavery is not earned into the 
Territories of the United States under the oper- 
ation of tk/d Constitution. I cannot see that that 
instrument carries the peculiar institution of the 
South there, any more than it does the peculiar 
institution of any other section. 

Mr. SHERMAN. In that opinion does not 
the gentleman 4iffer from the southern wing of 
his party ? 

Mr. ENGUSH. I apprehend that I do with 
a portion of it; but the diffnrence is not material. 
Tne question is a constitutional one; and the 
Democratic party. North and South , will acquiesce 
in whatever may be the decision of the court. 1 
ask the gentleman from Ohio, if the Coostitution 
carries uie institution of slavery into the Terri- 
tories by its operation, whether the Constitution 
would not juntas much carry the institution there 
if the Kanaas-Nebraska bill had never been 
passed, and the Missouri- ssfftriction had not been 
npe«l«d? 
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Mr. SHERMAN. That qoesuon presents a 
double reading. My answer is this: the Con- 
stitution of the United States carries slavery no 
where ; that it is a local institution , confined within 
State limits, and §[oe8 nowhere except where ex- 
press law carries it. • 

Mr. ENGLISH. In the main I think so too; 
but then, if it be true that the Constitution carries 
slavery into the Territories, I say it is a consti- 
tutional ri^ht which Congress cannot legislate 
away. Of what use, then, are the Missouri re- 
striction and the Wilmot proviso, if the Consti- 
tution carries slavery into the Territories ? It is 
a power which we cannot take away by legisla- 
tion — the Constitution being the paramount law. 

I will ask the gentleman furtner: if the Su- 
preme Court of the United States should decide 
that the Constitution does carry slavery into the 
Territories, will he acquiesce in that decision ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I answer, yes. 

Mr. SCOTT. As my colleague is speaking for 
the Democratic party of Indiana, I wish to luiow 
whether that part^ has any opinion upon the 
question which he is speaking upon; and if they 
have, what is that opinion? 

Mr. ENGLISH. The Democratic party of 
Indiana regard the Constitution as the hi^est 
law of this land, and they will carry out the Con- 
stitution as it maj be construed by the proper 
judicial tribunal of the country, let that decision 
De what it may; but prior to tnat decision, I will 
giTe what I understand to be the position of the 
Democratic par^ of Indiana — ana it certainly is 
my own — and that is, that they do not consider 
that the Constitution carries the institution of 
slavery into a Territory; they think Uiat there 
must nrst be some law establishinr or recogmz 
in^ the institution before it can have any legal 
existence. Gentlemen mightgo there with their 
slaves, and hold them by sufferance and permis- 
sion, but I apprehend not by such a legal right as 
could ever be enforced in the courts. 

Mr. SCOTT. I wish to know o^ the gentle- 
roan whether he and his party in Indiana hold 
that slavery is lawfully in Kansas at this time? 

Mr. ENGLISH. I have nerer sufficiently 
examined in reference to that question, or read 
the laws of Kansas upon that subject with suffi- 
cient care to ^ive a very definite or positive reply; 
but I have this to say, that if slavery be there 
legally, and by the will of the people, I shall not 
interfere with it. I shall do whatever in my power 
lies to carry out the will of the people, no matter 
whether that will recognizes slavery or prohibits 
it. If slavery is now in Kansas, or should g^t 
there hereafter, and the people do not want it, 
it is an easy matter for them to get rid of it. If 
they are restricted at all, it is by the Constitution 
of the United States; otherwise this subject is 
always and entirely under their control. 

Mr. SCOTT. I would most respectfully ask 
my colleague what is the opinion of the Dem- 
ocratic party of Indiana upon that question ? As 
he speaks for the party of that State, I want to 
know what* their ground is, and what ground 
they took in the last canvass ? 

Mr. ENGLISH. Their ground, in brief, was 
and is simply this: that Conmss ought not to 
interfere with the question of slavery in the Sutes 
or in the Territories; that there ought to be an 
eouality between the States; and that the people 
or the Territories should have the right to regu- 
late and determine those matters just as they 
please, subject only to the Constitution of the 
United States. That was the broad position the 
party occupied in the late canvass; and I can teU 
gentlemen upon the other side that the canvass 
was conducted fairiy and squarely upon the great 
national doctrines laid down by the Cincinnati 
Convention; and that there was no attempt at 
evasion, or trickery, and no concessions made to 
Abolitionism, Free-Soilism, Sectionalism, Know 
Nothingism, or any other itm. It was a square, 
straigh^out^n8ullied, Democratic victory. 

Mr. SCOTT. 1 want to know one way or the 
other— and I care not which^whether the Dem- 
ocratic party of Indiana holds to-day that slavery 
lawfully exists in Kansas? 

Mr. ENGLISH. I have already explained 
that I have not examined that particular subject 
myself with anfficient cars to give a positive 
answer; but I lay again, that if it be tnia that 



slavery has been reco^ized by the actual citi- 
zens of the Territory — if it has been adopted by 
the proper law-making power of the country, I 
shall not interfere wi£ carrying out the will so 
expressed. That is a matter to be determined 
within the Territory, and by the people imme- 
diately interested; not by Congress, and those 
who hve within the States. 

Now, the only evidence brought forward to show 
that the Democracy of Indiana have been tainted 
with Free-Soilism was a resolution of a Demo- 
cratic convention in that State, read to the House a 
few days since by the gentleman from Ohio upon 
my left [Mr. Nichols] — a resolution which, if I 
am correctly informed, was adopted as far back 
as 1849. That was a long time ago, Mr. Speaker; 
and perhaps I might be justified in pleaaibg the 
statute of limitations. But I shall not do that. I 
concede that upon a certain occasion, when there 
was a convention of the Democratic party of 
Indiana, a resolution wasadopted somewnat Free- 
Soilish in its tendency. It would, no doubt, be a 
sufficient answer to all this, to say that it occurred 
htfcre the passage of the great compromise act of 
1850, which inaugurated a new era, which as- 
serted the same great principles of popular sover- 
eignty and congressional non-intervention after- 
wards incorporated into the Kansas and Nebraska 
bill, and which, in 1852, was solemnly received 
and adopted in the National Conventions of the 
Wlii^and Democratic parties as a final settlement, 
in principle and substance, of the dangerous and 
exciting question of slavery. I can tell jgentle- 
men, however, that it mieht be accountedfor in 
still another way. At the time this resolution 
was adopted there were a mat many in the ranks 
of the Democratic party wno were not Democrats 
in good faith, but nad Free-Soil proclivities, and 
the gentleman fVom Ohio [Mr. Nichols] was 
perhaps one — for he claimed formerly to be a 
Democrat. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Cumback] was another, and some other of his 
Republican colleagues from Indiana were afflicted 
with the same ucly complaint. When this Free- 
Soil element — when such eentlemen as these were 
hanging upon the skirts of the Democratic party, 
this resolution was smuggled through a Demo- 
cratic convention in my Suite. 

But I can tell gentlemen that our party has been 
purified since then, that this corrupt Free-Soil por- 
tion has sloughed off, and a part of it has, by 
some strange combination in tne chapter of acci- 
dents, drifted into this Hall — on the same princi- 
ple, perhaps, that dirty scum sometimes rises to 
the top of DOiling water. We have lost the sec- 
tiQpal portion of our pai^y, but, thank Heaven, 
we have gained what ia far better, the national 
portion of the old Whig party. We have just 
achieved a great victory over the Black Republic- 
ans of the North and Uieir ](now Nothing allies 
of the South. We have, for the time being, at 
least, and I trust forever, checked the onward 
march of sectionalism at the North. We have 
-fought it, not because it was in the North, but 
because it was sectionalism. Sir, we are just as 
ready to fiffht the same spirit in the South, or 
wherever else it may lift its hydra head. When 
Mr. Buchanan; said that ** the object of his ad- 
ministration would be to destroy any sectional 
party^-North or South — and harmonize all sec- 
tions of the Union under a national and conserv- 
ative Government, as it was fifly years aeo," he 
uttered a sentiment which should meet uie cor- 
dial approval of every patriotic heart. This is 
no time for violent, extreme men, or extreme 
views. The country demands peace. We want a 
firm , conservative, national Administration ,which 
I have confidence we shall have— one looking to 
the happiness* of the whole people and the per- 
petuation of the Union under the Constitution, as 
paramount objects— conciliatory in its character 
— respecting the rights of all and just to all, but 
firm and decided m rebuking sectionalism and 
fanaticism, no matter from what quarter it may 
come. 

These are what I conceive to be some of the 
views and wishes of the Democracy of my State. 
In repelling the charges made against them, and 
in defining their position, I have been led to 
extend my remarks beyond what I had at first 
dtmfaed. I believe it is their intention, as it cer- 
tainty is mme» to stand by the rights of Uw people 



of an organized Territory to determine, under 
the Constitution, this question of slavery for. 
themselves, without interference on the part of 
any outsiders whatever. We intend to stand 
by the eouality of the States, by the Constitu- 
tion and tJie Union, to the last, and to war upon 
Abolitionism and its kindred heresies to the bit- 
ter end. 

PARTY POLITICS-KANSAS. 

REMARKS OF PRESTON S. BROOKS, 

OP SOUTH CAROUNA, 

In thb House of RBPRBaBNTATrvBs, 

December 17, 1856, 

On the qnestioii of referring the Pretident*8 Message to the 

Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 

the printing often thousand copies thereof. 

Mr. BROOKS said: 

Mr. Spbakbr: I have waited until my fHend from 
Indiana [Mr. English] had finished his speech, 
to repl^r to his question, whether or not he was 
correct in stating^ that southern Democrats would 
▼ote for the admission <if Kansas as a free St^te, 
if that was the clearly ascertained wish of a ma- 
jority of her people, as would the northern Dem- 
ocrats to admit her as a slave State, should that 
be the will of the majority ? I did not interrupt my 
friend while he was speaking because it breaks 
the thread of one's remarks, introducing irrele- 
vant issues, and souanders the time of the occu- 
pant of the floor. There was a tacit admission of 
the correctness of his position. His subsequent 
remarks, however, caused me to doubt whether 
I, for one, could respond affirmatively to bis in- 
terpretation of the Kansas and Nebraska act and 
to his proposition exactly as he had stated it. 
My position, and the position of the South gen- 
erally, as I understand it, is that, whenever it 
shall be legally ascertained that the Territory of 
Kansas (or any other Territory of the United 
States) has a population of ninety-three thousand 
four hundred and twenty, or whateverroay be the 
federal number which at the time will entitle a • 
State to a representative on this floor, it is then in 
a condition to form a State constitution ; and that 
the will of a majority of the actual residents, as 
expressed in that constitution, shall obtain, and 
the Territory be admitted into the Union as a 
State, without reference to any constitutional pro* 
vision it may contain in regard to negro slavery. 
This I now understand to be the proposition of 
my friend. We now concur thus far, and I 
announce distinctly that, should the people of 
Kansas comply with the terms of the Kansas 
Nebraska act as I understand it, and apply for 
admission as a free State, they will encounter no 
obstacle in my vote. 

But my friend went on to say that, in his 
opinion, a Territorial Legislature had the power 
to pass laws prohibiting the introduction of 
slaves. If it has that power, why may not<the 
Legislature also manumit such slaves as chance 
to^be in the Territory ? I would aak the gentle- 
man from Indiana what amount of population is 
reouisite for a territorial government? No speci- 
fied number is required. Then, according to the 
gentleman's doctrine, a Territorial Legislature* 
representing ten thousand people, may pass a law 
forever prohibiting slavery. If ten thousand may 
make such a law, why may not five thousand? 
Iffive thousand, why may not five hundred? Why 
not fifty ? Why not ten ? And with such a doc- 
trine prevailing, what security have I, as a south- 
em man, in emigrating to any Territory with 
my slaves? I dissent intoto from any such doc- 
tnne. I not only repudiate the doctrine of my 
friend from Indiana, but I also repudiate another 
which has been here taught, and which is, virtu- 
ally, that we of the South are to be.excluded from 
a Territory until the judgment of the Supreme 
Court is rendered in regara to the efiect upon our 
peculiar property of laws passed by a Territorial 
Legislature. 

1 do not claim that the Constitution carries 
slavery into a Territory; but I do claim that, as 
a citizen, I have the right to take my property 
into any Territory of the United States, and that 
the Constitution which protects me, also protects 
my property. If, in the exercise of my rights as 
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a citizen, my right of property should be qaes- 
tioned, I will appeal to the le^ tribunals of the 
country and abide their decision; but I will not 
be the first to distrust my constitutional rights, 
and will content myself with defending them 
when assailed. We are the sworn law-makera 
of the land, and are presumed to be as regardful 
of our constitutional obligations as are the judges 
of the Supreme Bench. It is but a sorry com- 
mentary upon a law made by a majority, when 
that majority disagree as to its legal effect. It is 
said that the^e are many roads to heaven, and 
that gentlemen were led to the support of the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill by as many different roads. 
There is but one heaven, and but one sound, con- 
stitutional, and national principle in the Nebraska 
act; and the sooner we alt agree to stand upon 
that principle, and approach it by the same road, 
the better will it be for the Democratic party. 

Mr. Speaker, the discussion which has occurred 
upon the President's message, particularly that 
portion of it which relates to matters in Kansas, 
was not unexpected by me. It was expected, 
because of the deep hostility which I knew to 
exist at the South, as well as at the North, 
towards the President and the Democratic party. 
To be frank, I expected it because of ouir weak- 
ness in certain points, which exposed us to 
attack, and even invited it. 
^ The presidential election has resulted in a re- 
pulse of the Republican party from the de<iaying 
citadel of th^ Constitution, but not in a rout of 
its forces. They have been beaten, but they are 
3ret unconquered. It was evident, even before die 
meeting of Congress, that they were marshaling 
their hosts fbr another onset. Their organisation 
is undisturbed — ^the moraU of their troops pre- 
served — their leaders confident, and still trusted. 
The smoke of the battle had hardly arisen from 
the field before observations were taken of our 
line with the caution and sagacity of practiced 
strategists; and it is in vain to disguise it— oar 
weak point has been detected. 
, I also expected this discussion, because of the 
prying vieil^ce of another organization which, 
because of its having its hand affainst every other 

Earty, and particularly that which at this time 
appens to oe in the ascendant, may appropri- 
ately be called the hkmaeliti^ party. They, too, 
have discovered our weakest point, and have 
already twice attempted to break our line, and 
bring our twQ wings into conflict with each other. 
The gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. H. Mar- 
shall,] who is their distinguished and recognized 
leader, made the first charge; and that was shortly 
succeeded by the following resolution of the mem- 
ber from Tennessee, [Mr. Ethbridob:] 

" Re»olvedf That tbSa House of Representatives regards 
all soggestions and propositions of every kind, by wB(nn- 
soever made, fbr a renewal of the Aftican slave uade, as 
sbockiag to^e moral sentiments of the enlif^tened portion 
of mankind ; and that any action on the part of Congress 
conniving at, or legalizing, that horrid and inhnmmi traffic, 
would justly subject the Government and citizens of the 
United States to the reproaches and execration of all civ- 
ilized and Christian people throughout th^ woTkf 

This resolution, as it was doubtless intended, 
fell as a bomb-shell into the Democratic ranks. 
Opposition to Democracy is always motive 
enough for him. 1 apprehend, however, that a 
purpose somewhat more of a personal cUkracter 
united with a party purpose m producing that 
unnecessary and inopportune resolution. A di- 
version was necessary to conceal tiie magnitude 
of the gentleman 's political sins. He had reason 
to believe that his soundness upon the slavery 
question was doubted not only nere, but in his 
own State, and even in his own district. By 
creating a new issue, and one upon which he 
could better stand than upon past issues, his 
prospects of rejection might improve. ' The argu- 
ment he has furnished to the enemies of the 
people who have honored him, the acknowledg- 
ment which by implication he has made that the 
buying and selling of slaves is morally wrong, 
ana the apparent deference to Republican whims, 
failed to restrain a bid for continuance in office. 

Had there been a proposition before this House 
to repeal the laws, or oefore the Senate to annul 
the treaty which refers to the African slave trade, 
I could have heard the views of the gentleman 
from Tennessee with patience, had I not con- 
curred with him in opinion. In view, however, 



of the fact that our laws denounce the traffic as 
piracy, and impose the severest penalties upon 
ofienaers — that their repeal is notoriously imprac- 
ticable — I can but reeard the introduction of the 
resolution as intended for selfish and party pur- 
poses, or as an unprovoked and volunteered 
rebuke of a distinguished chief magistrate of a 
State, whose genius or patriotism will compare 
with that of the member from Tennessee, as 
light to darkness. I regretted, Mr. Speaker, 
that any resolution was oflTered, and that any 
passed this House. Ader the passage of that 
presented by the memberfrom Tennessee, no other 
was necessary. As a minor proposition it was 
included in the major of the same character. 
Though I am sure it was not so intended, yet 
I apprehended that it might be construed into 
implied censure of the Governor of the State 
which I have the honor in part to represent. I 
was unwilling to occupy a position wnich might 
be so construed, though I may differ with his 
Excellency in the propriety and opportuneness of 
the recommendation. I was unwilling to seem- 
ingly reflect upon the origin of an institution 
which is inseparably interwoven with the fabric 
of the society in which I live. 

The resolution of my friend and colleague [Mr. 
Orr] was intended to express his individual opin- 
ions, and to disembftrrass such of our northern 
Democratic friends as had voted against the res- 
olution of the gentleman from Tennessee, and to 
gtiard them against misrepresentations which 
might be made to operate against them and the 
Democratic party. 

I have said that the party with which I affiliate 
has been Sa^ciously assailed by each of the other 
parties, which, in their cooneration a^nst the 
Democracy, paradoxically illustrate the affinity 
of hatred. Nor have their efforts been altogether 
unsuccessful; and I call upon the bona fide Demo- 
crats of our whole country instantly to close up 
their ranks, stand elbow to elbow, and fortify the 
point of weakness with a double column, or we 
will be irretrievably divided and vanauished. 

Heretofore, and elsewhere, I have aedared that 
I was not much of a national Democrat. Nor am 
I; yet I have affiliated with the Dempcratic party, 
and so long as our present Qovemment continues 
I shall continue to codperate with the party, by 
whatever name it may be called, which repre- 
sents its principles. My connection with it, how- 
ever, IS not of so intimate a character as to make 
it responsible for my positions, or to embarrass 
me by any which it may take. I believe that 
most of ita principles are the true principles of 
the Constitation,and I have the fullest confidence 
in the wisdom, patriotism, and orthodoxy of 
many of the party leaders at the North, and in 
the free States. Yet in the party, as such, I haVe 
neither the fullest -reliance nor confidence, and I 
will give my reasons. When I first entered this 
Hall, I was an unqualified disunionist. I had 
been made so by the action of the Greneral Gov- 
ernment in reference to the tariff, to the territory 
acquired from Mexico, and its whole legislation 
in regard 16 slaves. Shortly after the meeting 
of the Thirty-Third Congress, a bill was passed 
repealing the Missouri restriction line, whereby 
the States of the South had been excluded, as 
inferiors, from the common domain. A change 
of sentiment^ immediately occurred Mrithin me, 
and my heart expemded with love for our whole 
country. I chided myself for having done in- 
justice to the Democratic party, which, by re- 
pealing an odious restriction, had relieved ray 
people from ap insult which had burned them 
for many a long year. I reproached m3rself for 
distrusting the virtue of a people who, by an' 
unprecedented majority,' placed General Pierce in 
power over the greatest living military captain, 
with all the prestige of military glory fresh upon 
him. I felt that I had wronged, in my apprecia- 
tion of them, the Democratic members or Con- 
gress who had nobly redeemed their pledge of 
non-intervention made at Baltimore, and on the 
first occasion which presented itself, had applied 
the principle of non-intervention by removing the 
obstacle they encountered in Kansas and Ne- 
braska—the fine of intervention . They had been 
elected, as had the President, upon the Baltimore 
platform, the cardinal fsature of which was non- 
interrptttion by Congress with the subject of sla- 1 



very in the District of Columbia and the Terri- 
tories. This was the distinct issue befbre north- 
ern and southern Democracy ^ and the people of 
both sections elected Democrats to Congr^^ss. 
Yet, sir, for faithfully doing that which they w«tc 
commissioned to ds, what was the consequence ? 
Complaints of treachery and broken faiui filled 
the air. A contract had been broken, with the 
terms of which one of the contracting parties 
had never complied; a common statute haa been 
repealed, whicfi, forsooth, was irrepealable and 
christened a compact between sections, when it 
was notorious that representatives from the dif- 
ferent sections had indiscriminately voted — some 
for and some against. A sepulchral howl was 
wafted from Maine to Iowa, and our northern 
friends chased down with a hiu and cry. 

The act which repealed the Missouri restric- 
tion also provided territorial governments for 
Kansas and Nebraska, and fartner provided for 
their admission as States upon the terms and 
conditions heretofore stated. When the Thirty- 
Fourth Congress assembled, and I inspected the 
new material sent to succeed the Nebraska Dem- 
ocrats of the North — when I learned more of their 
principles and observed their efforts to extend 
them, my faith in northern Democracy began to 
lose some of its saving grace. I had observed 
the deluding influences or a secret political asso- 
ciation, which mysteriously made dark lanterns 
of the thinking heiads of men, and endeavored to 
cajole myself into the belief that norUiem Democ- 
racy had been temporarily led astray by its bewil- 
derments; but that, aided by the Ught of the Con- 
''stitution, they would ultimately recover the true 
fhith. I hoped for a reaction, and felt bouid in 
honor and in enititude to stand by such of our 
northern friends as had remained nuthfol to the 
principles of the ConstHotion, and who had stood 
to us m the hour of their adversity. Influenced 
by these and other like considerations, my friend 
of the mountain district in South Carolina [Mr. 
OrrI and myself alone of our delegation, tidvo- 
cated the representation of our State in the Dem- 
ocratic Convention at Cincinnati; and the people 
of our State, not because of our influence, but of 
their own free wHl and generous nature, which 
never ikils to respond to acts of justice or magnan- 
imity, met our Democratic fnends in common 
council for the common good. We were there to 
organize for a mat political contest-— the most mo- 
mentous that wis country ever yet has witnessed. 
Our old leaders have been gallant, vi^ant, suc- 
cessful. They were entitled by every right to the 
glories of the victory which had been won, since 
upon them rested the responsibUities of the meas^ 
ures passed, and whatever of odium might to tliem 
attacn. Northern prejudice and northern hatred 
had been specially directed towards the President 
who had approved, and towards the illustrious 
Senator who had matured, the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill. They had been identified with the principles 
of the bill, and, in .sustaining them, we but sus- 
tained its principles; and, in rejecting them, we 
seemingly decUned the naked issue which the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill presented. I confess that 
when I saw the distinguished leaders to whom I 
have referred — able statesmen, and each a resi- 
dent of a free State — put aside, and another leader 
chosen, who had no place in the picture of the 
fight, my faith in northern Democracy was again 
shaken. I reaisoned with myself in tnis way: if 
northern Democracy is so tender-footed upon the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill as to reject northern men, 
even a New Englander, because of their too inti- 
mate connection with it, what security have we 
of the South that our construction of the act will 
obtain in the policy of the Gk>vernment; or what 
security have we against a construction which 
had been suggested, and upon which the Senate 
had been congratulated, and which, in my judg- 
ment, is as fatal to our interests as the positive 
enactment which had been repealed? If non- 
connection with the bill and absenteeism is neces- 
sary to gild the pill, how do I know but that it 
may be rejected when its essential compenents 
are ascertained ? 

Mr. Speaker, enoq|[h has transpired to show 
that my apprehensions were not altogether with- 
out foundation. The assertion has here fre- 
quently been made and uncontradicted, that at 
many of the Democratie meeting* in the Nortliv 
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th« people were ndlied under bftiinere upon which 
waa inscribed ** Buchanan, Breckinridge, and tree 
Kansae." Have not larffe placards been here 
exhibited with theae worde in the largest letters 
upon them, and the wordjfV'ee in italics? We are 
told by our Democratic friends on the floor, that 
nothing more was meant than thai the people of 
Kansas should iitfru to decide upon the subject 
of slavery for themselves. What was nuunt ia 
not the question. How wew the words under- 
stood by the masses ? Whatwas their effisct upon 
the voters ? That if the question; and if the 
l^residential election was carried upon false pre- 
tenses, what cause of triumph have we ? jMy 
friend from Indiana [Mr. Ewcute] has frankly 
avowed his preference that Kansas should be a 
free State, though he is willing to admit her with 
a constitution recognizing slavery. To his posi- 
tion I do not object. We of the South would 
E refer that she should be a slave State, yet we 
old ourselves prepared to vote for her admission 
even with a constitution rejecting slavery , if that 
is the clearly-ascertained will of a majonty of her 
oitizens. 

But in sections ^ere the 9quaHer toitereigntif 
feature of the bill is maintained, is it not presum- 
able that the uniform and continued expression 
of this preference at n^eetines where banners were 
flying with ** Buchanan, Sreckinridge, and free 
Bjansas," might delude the voters into the belief, 
that after all the Kansas-Nebraska act was the 
< * best free-soil measure ever passed?' ' This may 
be said to be but an inference; but when it is cou- 
pled with the fact, that many northern Democrats 
nave admitted that, in the event of Kansas becom- 
ing a slave State, they will go by the board, it 
atrikes me more as a logical deduction. 

That the gravest diflerences of opinion in regard 
to the true construction oi the Kansas-Nebraska 
act are entertained by northern and southern 
Democrats, and by each among themselves, is 
beyond doubt, and this difference is the shoal 
which is threatening us with wreck. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania, [Mr. BiOLsa,] when interro- 
gated as to the power of a Territoirial Legislature 
to exclude slavery, replied: 

'< r am of opinion that the people 4hioegb tlieir leoal 
Iiegtalaiore have Uiat power. I arrivt ai tbii oopotiuioB, 
|>ecause I can see but two sources of law-making power fi)r 
a Territory — the one, Congress ; and the other, the people. 
I hold tbait, when Congress has conferred upon the people 
«ra Territory aU the taw-makhig power whidi U possoeseo 
ander the Constitution, the power iseosipletc in the people, 
equal to the question of domestic slaverv, or any other 
subject ; but this is a legal question, and I Stit one should 
be gratified to see it decided." 

This seems to be the same ground as that 
occupied by my fHend fVom Indiana, [Mr. Eno- 
LisH,] as r know it to be that on which many 
other gentlemen ftom free States stand. 
' ki this position they are sustained by distin- 
guished southern gentlemen. In the speech of 
tny friend from Tennessee [Mr. Jones] Ifind this 

J»aragraph , which he will pardon me for saying 
s crammed full with her political heresies: 

*<But I understand tiiai even tliose who cry 'squatter 
0overei|nty' throughout the South, and who most signally 
Ihiled m the last canvass under that cry, admit that the 
people of a Territory have a right, when tticy come to fonn 
Ji Sutie constitution, to detenuiae whether they will have 
slavery or nou Am 1 correct in tliat position and under- 
standing of what they hold to be the correct doctrine upon 
this subject? If so, there may be not more than twelve 
hours* difference of time between them and myself. I say 
4hey can do it to-day ( and they say that the same men can 
do it tomorrow hy ftaming a State constitution. Then 
there is between us hut one night's difference in time, and 
^rbaps but one hoar. It is the manner ot doing it, and 
«ot tlie thing done, wliich seems to be in eonuwersy, even 
in the DeuKicratic panv. Now, it seems to me tiat this 
ahouhl be no cause of dissatisfaction with the Democratic 
party, nor should it be any objection to the Democratic 
party. Our posltiotts are clear, and I thinic well nnder- 
•tood^M much so. at least, as tlmae ef the party to which 
foo, Mr. Speaker, belong.** 

" But one niffht's difference ?" ** Perhaps but 
•one hour?" Why, sir, the difference in just as 
^great between a Territory and a State as between 
41 child and a man. * Each have their respective 
jrights,to be sure, but they are of a totally differ- 
ent character. The gentleman would seem, too, 
to intimate that a statute of a Legisieluw was 
of c<|ttal solemoity with ai^ article of a constitu- 
tion. See where Vis doctrines would lead us. A 
Territory is added to our domain; some ten thou- 
sand people, eoming Arom different States, where 
Aiffesent instiitttions prevail, settle upon it. They 



reouire law for the regulation of their society, 
ana a territorial government is given them. For 
what? To protect them from anarchy during 
their territorial condition. The people of all the 
States have an equal right with themselves to 
enter upon the territory, and are protected inlheir 
persons and property by the Constitution of the 
United States, which recognizes property in slaves; 
and- yet my friend from Tennessee would permit 
a miyority of this ten thousand (it may be one 
thousand) to exclude, by a territorial law, every 
slave-owner from the South, or impose a condi- 
tion o( admittance contrary to his tastes, habits, 
interests, and the spirit of the Constitution. I 
do not inquire into the authority of acquiring 
territory. That is a foregone conclusion. We 
have it; and if, without constitutional authority, 
it comes as a waif into a corporation, by every 
principle of justice and equity, it should be held 
for the common benefit of all the corporators, and 
not for the exclusive benefit of the few who chance 
to stumble upon it. 

Some of our Ariends maintain tluit the common 
law protects property of every description, and 
will protect it against the local law of a Terri- 
tory which may conflict, because of its assumed 
URconstitutioniuity. But how does the common 
law get into a Territory ? The common law of 
every land was carried into all the States by ex- 
press statute. If no law can be found for the 
acquisition of territory, it is absurd to suppose 
that any law can be carried there by virtue of the 
Constitution, except the laws of Congress which 
are authorized and regulated by the Constitution. 
That clause of the Constitution which provides 
for the making of" needful rules and regulations 
for the Territories," must applv to territory ac- 
<iuired since its adoption, now that we have them 
in possession ; and the Constitution must authorize 
the making of such local laws by the Territorial 
Legislature as may not conflict with its other 
provisions, or the laws of the country from which 
the territory was acquired would continue to 
prevail. However intricate these questions may 
be in re&rence to territory conquered from Mex- 
ico, no difficulty exists in regard to that purchased 
from France; tor in the treaty of cession it was 
provided, add with a view to protect the slave 
owners of .Xjouisiana in their property in slaves, 
that 

« The inhabitanu of Uie ceded tanitory ihall be incor- 
porated in the Union of the United States, and admitted as 
soon as pomible, according to the principles of theFcderal 
ConsUtution, to the enjoyment of all the rishta) advantages, 
and immuBities of citixens of the United mates ; and inue 
mean time tliey sbali be maintained and protected inthe free 
enjoyment of their Uberty, frop0Hy, and the religion wliich 
they profess.'* 

Kansas is a part of the Louisiana purchase ; and 
in my view, the rights and interests of the people 
of the slave-owning States are protected by treaty, 
by the Constitution, by the common law, and by 
the organic law of Congress; and that this pro- 
tection is now and will continue perfect until the 
people shall, in convention, make a constitution 
in which slavery shall be rejected, and Kansas^ 
with that constitution^ admitted as a State into 
the Union. 

My colleague, [Mr. Orr,] while he repudiates 
what is called squatter sovereignty, and denies 
that it is to be found in the Kansas-Nebraska act, 
yet holds that in reality it is a matter of no prac- 
tical consequence whether it is or hot. In his 
speech the other day, he remarised as follows: 

" 1 nv, although I deny that squatter sovereignty eztsts 
in the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska by vinue of this 
bill, it is a matter practically of little consequence whether 
it does or net ;«ndl think I shall he able to satiirfy thegea- 
tleman of thau The gentleman knows that, in eveiy slave- 
holding community oi this Union, we have local legislation 
and local police r^ulations appertaining to that institution, 
without wbich the Institution would not only be valueless, 
bat a ourse to the comnHmil|r. Without tliem tlie ^ve- 
bolder could not enforce his rights when invaded by others ; 
and if you had no local legislation ibr the purpose of giving 
protection, the institution would be of no value. I can 
appeal to every gentleman upon this floor who represents a 
slavehoMiog constituency, to atteat the cnith of wimtl have 
stated upon that poinL 

** Now, the l^islative authority of a Territoiy is invested 
with a discretion to vote for or against laws. We think 
they ought to pass laws in every Territory, wlien the Terri- 
tory Is open to aetUeroent, and alaveholdea go there, to. 
proieet nave property. JBiu If they decline to pass such 
laws, wiiat is the remedy ? None, sir. If the nugoriiy of 
the people are opposed to the institntion, and if they do 
-not desire it ingnlfted upon -their Teirttory, all they have 
40 deia aimplgr to decline to psfw laws in the Terzitorial 



Ledslatnre for iu protection, and then it is as well excluded 
as if the power was invested in the Territorial Legislature, 
and exercised by them, to prohibit it. Now, I ask the gen- 
tleman, what is the practical importance to result ftom the 
agitation and discussion of tlus question as to whether 
squatter sovereignty does, or does not, exist? PracUcallj 
i| is a matter of TitUe moment." 

The language of my friend amounu to this: 
that public opinion is paramount to law. That 
there are occasions when public opinion does and 
should restrain the penalties of the4aw, is readily 
admitted^ as it also is that laws passed by ths 
llepresentatives of the people are usually the 
renex of public opinion . I have already remarked 
that no specified number of people are requisite 
for a territorial government; and I utterly repu- 
diate the idea that the first few hundred stragglers 
who may enter upon a Territory should set up 
to be the manufacturers of public opinion, or of 
law, which may conflict with the rights of a cit- 
izen under the Constitution; and so do I under- 
stand my friend. His position is, that, if a Ter- 
ritorial Legislature fails to pass laws protecting 
and regulating property in slaves, there is no 
power to compel it to do so; and that, in the 
absence of such police regulations, our slave* 
would not only be valueless, but a curse to the 
community; and it is in this that I think my col- 
league errs. As a citizen of a sovereign State, 
I have the right to pass with my property into 
any State or Territory where the national flag is 
recognised. If I take my slave into a Stabs 
where public prejudice is against the institution » 
I may oe robbed of my property; and, although 
my right of property is intact, 1 am poweriess if 
the local law is averse to my detaining him. But 
here I am in a sovereign State; and, though the 
State may be in open defiance of a constitutional 
enactment of Coneress, I have not the power to 
enforce it, nor do 1 know where the power is to 
be found. 

As a citizen of South Carolina, I go into a Ter- 
ritory, however, with goods, wares, and mer* 
chandise, and, anterior to the passage by the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature of a law regulating the distrib- 
ution of estates, I die intestate. Wii^t becomes of 
my property ? It is certainly subject to the stat- 
utes of the State of which I am a residei^t. So, 
if I take my property in slaves into a Territory, 
which I do under the Federal Constitution, and 
the Territorial Legislature have failed to pass 
any law to regulate, dispose of, or protect such 
property f then the local law of the State of which 
I am a citizen will apply to such property, pro- 
vided it does not conflict with the Constitutioa 
and the' laws of Congress made under it. 

I presume thut my colleague and myself will 
coincide in the opinion that uie Territorial Legis- 
lature has no authority to pass laws prohibiting 
the introduction of slaves, or the manumission of 
them if in the Territory, and any laws to that effect ' 
would be void. The point of difference between 
us is, as to the effect of a failure to make police 
regpolations. He j^ives virtue to public opinion 
at too eariy a period, and his position would as 
effectually exdude the slave owner with his prop- 
perty as that of those gentlemen who adnut the 
right of a Territorial Lejgjislature to exclude. He ' 
makes the general opinion of a few straegleni 
more efficacious than a territorial law. ^ the 
name ef mihlic opinion, he prohibits the free ex- 
ercise or opinion; in truth, his position is th* 
squatter Bovereig;nty of opinion. 

whan Kansas comes to us in the miyesty of ei 
sovereign, I vrill regard her opinion — ^not before. 

But It has been suggested that the squatter sov- 
«reign doctrine will work as well for the South 
as for the North, and that the time may come 
when it will be to our interest that the doctrine 
ahould prevail. And thus we are cajoled into 
making this (if it has not already become so) a 
Grovernment of expediency. For my own part, 
I prefer the Grovemment o^the Constitution. 

I have alluded, sir, to these differences of 
opinion and construction which exist between 
Jjemocrats^as elements of weakness in the party 
organization. No £ood can result from conceal 
ing them, or harm from alluding to them. The 
differences are notorious; and it is the part <^ 
wisdom and of patriotism to reconcile them at 
once, and for ua all to occupy a common ground, 
which may be clearly defined and clearjy unde*^ 
atood both at the North and the South. ' If the 
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advocate* of squatter soyerei^tv peraitt in their 
conatruction of the Kansas-Neoraska act, they 
will ineritably drive off many of us from the 
South, who desire to act in concert with them. 
Can they do without us? No. Nor can we do 
without them, and retain any party strength. We 
believe that squatter sovereignty is as fiUal to us 
OS the Wilmot proviso; and so believing, it would 
be suicide to wink at it. With them n is not a 
matter of* life and death. Many distinguished 
northern ^ntlemen give adhesion to the southern 
construction of the act. Why, then, should we 
not all agree that the Territory of Kansas shall be 
free and open to every citizen of the United States 
with every kind of property, slaves included and 
namedf until the people of the Territory shall have 
formed a State constitution, which act of sover- 
eignty they may pNerform whenever they number 
a popuktion of ninety-three thousand four hun- 
dred and twenty, and not before; and ** when ad- 
mitted as a State or States, the said Territory, or 
any portion of the same, shall be received into the 
Union with or without slavery, as their constitu- 
tion may prescribe at the time of their admission. " 

My individual opinion, Mr. Speaker, and I 
give It for whatever it is worth, is that the prin- 
ciple of the Kansas bill, as generally understood 
at the South, is worth more to the South than 
the Territory itself; and, for my own part, I 
would willingly give up the Territory to secure 
the principle, but for the fact that^the equilibrium 
of tne great sections would thereby be hopelessly 
destroyed in the Senate, and that the permanent 
majority would afterwards laugh at the principle. 

1 take the followingextract from the thirty- 
secopd section of the Kansas-Nebraska act: 

*< That the Coostitatlon and laws of the United States 
which are not locally inapplicable, shall have the same 
Ibrce and effect within the aaid Terntoiy of Kansas as else- 
where in the United States, except the evhth section of 
the act preparatory to the admisslim of Bfissoori into the 
Union, aroroved March sixth, eighteen hundred and twenty, 
which, beimr inconsiMent with the principle of non-inter- 
Tention by Congress with slavery In the States and Terri- 
tories, as recognized by the leDSlation of ei^teen hundred 
and nfty, commonly caQed tne comproinise measures, is 
hereby dechured inopefUive and void ; it being tlie true 



intent and meaning of tUi set not to legislate slavery into 
any Territory or State, nor to exslude it ther«fh)m, bnt to 
leave the people thereof perfecUy free to form and regulate 
their domestic institutions in their own way, subject only 
to the ConsUtotion of the United States : Protfided, That 
nothing herein contatoed shall be constmed to revive or 
pat in force any law or regulation which may have existed 
prior to the act of sixth March, eighteen hundred and 
twenty, either protecting, establistung, prohibiting, or abol- 
ishing slavery." 

This parajg^ph seems to be declaratonr of the 
intentions ofthe Aimers and supporters of the Act. 
How I understood it has already been expressed. 
Its meaning appeared clear to me thenv it seems 
so now. in votine for the bill I hoped and be- 
lieved that my influence was being contributed 
towvds transferring the agitation of slavery in 
Territories from these Halls to the Territories 
themselves. I fancied that the bill embociied 
principles just and right iu themselves, and in 
strict conformity with the principles of States 
Rights and the Constitution. The more sanguine 
of us cherished both the hope and belief that an 
easy solution of sectional difficulties had beendis- 
covered, and that our national area would indefi- 
nitely expand— each State and Territory revol vine 
in its own orbit — the whole system warmed and 
enlightened by the sun of the Constitution, and 
the dangers of centralization be corrected by the 
extent of our national domain and the remote 
separation of its sovereign proprietors. 

It is yet within the power of the members of 
the Democratic party to cause to be realized this 
dream of patriots. Will they do it? 

POWBR OF CONGRESS OVER SLAVERY IN THE 

TERRITORIES. 

SPEECH OF HOnTt. G. DAVIDSON, 

OF LOUISIANA, 
Ih thb House or Represent ativss, 

December 18, 1856, • 

The House having nnder consideration the queation of 
refiBrring the Preaident's Message to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and the printing of tea 
ihqpBBnd copies thereof— 

Mr. DAVIDSON saidx • 

Mr« Stbakbr: It was not my intention, when 



I entered this Hall as a Representative of the 
people, to discuss the slavery question in any 
shape or form, and I do not intend to do it now 
except incidentally, and so far as it may be neces- 
sary in vindicating the history of the past legis- 
lation of the countiT-. I do not intend to enter 
into a vindication of that history, as the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Nichols] did yesterday, by 
the introduction of handbills and party speeches 
to prove that grave questions have been settled 
or nave not b^n settled. I come here now, sir, 
to discuss the question of the power of Congress 
to le^slate upon the subject of slavery in th« 
Temtories; and I take the broad cround that 
Congress has not now, and never did have, power 
to legislate upon that vexed question. I believe 
that the history, given by the President in his 
message, of the events which have disturbed this 
country for the last year, is true to the letter; and 
so believing, and entertaining the peculiar views 
which I do, in relation to this matter, I should 
consider that I was recreant to the constituency 
which I represent here, if I did not raise my voice 
to vindicate the justness of the conclusions of the 
President. He, sir, has sent up the record to the 
tribunal of equitable history, and it is registered 
in the annals of truth. For my part, I take the 
eround that Congress never had the power to 
legislate upon the question of slavery; and to 
prove it 1 desire to go back and examine how this 
quesion came up under our Government, and 
how it was fixed and settled. 

In relation to squatter sovereignty, shr, a great 
deal has, in the course of this discussion, been 
said, and said in a spirit of acrimony which I 
very much deprecate. If the object be to show 
that the supreme power does not rest in the hands 
of the people, I teH eentlemen that t|}ey contend 
against a doctrine which has been maintained by 
the American jwople from the earliest period m 
their political history. 

I have here th^ constitutions of the various 
States which origiiially formed our Confederacy — 
eonstitutions which were adopted when those 
States were in a condition, in many respects, 
parallel with that of our Territories. Let them 
speak to the point 

When the Thirteen Colonies rebelled against 
the mother cotmtry, they were, I believe, gov- 
erned by letters patent and by ordinances emanat- 
ing fVom the King and Parliament. Consequent 
en that rebellion, and after they had thrown onf the 
authority ofthe mother country , they had no other 
form of government, or rather that was tolerated 
until ^y adopted their first constitutions. They 
were in almost precisely an analogous condition 
with Territories prior to their formation of State 
constitutions. 

Now, sir, under these circumstances, what did 
Massachusetts say ? What did she do ? And 1 
invoke the authority of Meissachusetts, sir, be- 
cause her history claims for her the leadership of 
the Colonies in the foremost ranks of the strife. 
What did she say ? She maintained the extraor- 
dinary doctrine, that the people had not only the 
right to regulate their institutions without out- 
side interference, but the right also to tax fellow 
** subjects" — ^for that is the word which politi- 
cally describes a Massachusetts man — who were 
hot members of churches, ibr the support of her 
religious eajajilishment, whether they were will- 
ing or not. ^For the proof of this, i refer to the 
third paragraph of her Declaration of Rights. 
Upon this subject, however, I feel no inclination 
to contend with those gentlemen; they may settle 
the question for themselves. I would, however, 
respectfully suggest that, before they attempt to 
intrudeguamnteesof nigger f^edom on the South, 
they should look a litUe to the guarantees of 
white men 's consciences in Massachusetts. And 
yet, sir, the ruins of Charlestown nunneries and 
the decencies of Hiss committees speak but in- 
difiterenU^for the latter, whatever may be their 
profiotency in kindly vohinteenng the former for 
our slaves. 

But, sir, my remarks tend, and my desire is, 
to go into an examination of the s^tleroent of 
this doctrine of popular sovereignty; and I desire 
to show that, in every single instance when those 
provinces formed Uieir own constitution, they, on 
the very threshold, declared the doctrine that all 
power IS in the hands of the people » 



I read, in the filrst place, from the original con- 
stitution of Masscuihusetts, formed soon after sh« 
rebelled against the rule of Great Britain: 

« Tlie peo^e of this Commonwealth have the sole and 
ezolosive right of governing themselves as a free, sovereign, 
and independent State ; and do, and forever hereafter shall, 
exercise, and enjoy every power, jurisdiction, and right 
which is not, or may not hcreaAer t>e, by them expressly 
delegated to the United States of America in Congress as^ 
aembled* 

<< Oovemment is iasiitiited for the common good : there- 
fore, the people alone have an incontestable, nnalienable^ 
and indefeasible right to institute government." 

Now, sir, I come next to the constitution of 
the State of New York, the first article of which 
shows that the convention which firamed it — 

" In the name and by the auttiori^ of the good people of 
this State, doth ordain, determine, and declare, tliat no au- 
thority shall, on any pretense whatever, be exercised over 
the people or members of this State but such as shall be 
derived from or granted by them.'* 

New Jersey next comes up with her authority; 
and, upon examination of her first constitutional 
convention, I find it uttering the declaration that— 

" All the constitutional authority ever possessed by the 
Rhigs of Great Britain over these Cokmies, or their domin- 
ions, was by compact derived from the people, and held of 
them f<H- the oemoion inlerett of society.'' 

And so, if you will go on and examine the other 
constitutions of these Thirteen Provinces, self- 
constituted into States without any extraneous 
intervention, you will find, with the exception 
of Rhode Island, which elected to hold under the 
former grants, made per ijmcsi Regem, that, in 
every single instance, they decare the doctrine of 
popular sovereignty; that they assert that the 
people only have the ri^t to determine the char-- 
acter of institutions, and regulate the administra- 
tion of their own afihirs within the extent of their 
own limits. 

Now, sir, another point, which essentially 
touches this queKion. There is no gentleman 
who has examined this subject, but knows that 
every one of the original Thirteen Provinces, at 
the advent of the Revolution, recognized the in- 
stitution of African slavery. It is equally well 
known that the Constitution of the U^ted States 
expressly declares that all powers, not granted 
to the Congress, are reserved to the States and 
to the people, and they were exercised by the 
people of each of the provinces as sovereign 
powers, and were accounted for as such. 

At the time of the adoption of this Constitu- 
tion, the sin^ar fhct presents itself, in view of 
this discussion, that there were no Territoriu 
under the control of the Federal Government over 
which it could bltve been contemplated that Con- 
gress could ever have any jurisdiction in respect 
to the question of slavery. 

Sir, you have heard gentlemen who were not 
thorotighly acquainted with the subject, discuss- 
ing the constitutionality of the ordinance of 1787. 
I tell gentlemen that Congress never had anr 
control whatever over the question of slavery m 
the Northwestern Territory; for prior to the 
adoption ofthe ordinance of 1787, that Territory 
was in the possession of Virginia as owner. She 
was, at this time, subject to constant inroads from 
hostile savaces. They were murdering her men, 
women, and children; or robbing them of their 
property, and leading them into ci^^tivity. In 
order to remedy these evils, she concluded that 
she would o§br to the Confederation the entire 
jurisdiction of this vast domain, upon the condi- 
tion that it should remain free territory. Being 
the donor, and imposing no onerous terms, she 
could divest herseli of au the rights and privileges 
which attached to her eminent domain — arooner 
which was the right of holding slaves. She did 
so in that respect, and made the transfer upon 
these conditions, with a view of promoting tlio 
immigration of agriculturists from the old coun- 
try, for the purpose- of sedling up her frontier as 
rapidly as possible, and thtis protecting her from 
the constant inroads and incursions of hostile 
savages. The Confederation accepted the proffer 
with the condition precedent, and established the 
ordinance ot 1787. This was the only Territory 
belonsing to the Confederation prior to the adop- 
tion of the ConstitatiMi— a Territory acquired by 
donation, and under specific cirbumstances — and 
the only Territory contemplated, at the time, to 
come under the jonsdietion of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 
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Well , air, thi ■ ordinwice wbb «dopled-^ih i » con- 
dition complied with — and, for the future regula- 
lion of Ow tertitory in other reepecti, the framers 
of the ConMitution adopted this proriiioD: 

" Tliu CoD|re« ihall Imve powri lo dl^mar or, lod make 
■Itniwdf^r nueit Aad rcinlBUOiu r«BpecUiiBTtbcI«nJ(oi7or 
fHher properly belonging to the UniUrd Blatas.^' 
■ Tbi8t«rniOTy>Bir,waBal the time — and the fact 
canoot be too frequently reiterated — all that wai 
under the control of [he General Government. It 
was free territory , made so by the art and volition 
ofViiginia— free territory upon acondition prece- 
dent, complied with when the ceuion was made. 
In view, (ir, of this poaition , which cannot be 
auccenfulty aasailed, I eonlend that the cetsion 
of (Aol temtory, which then, and for the first 
time, eonitituled a Territory of the United StalcB, 
'w«a, under peculiar eircDnulances, the free gift 



regulatioiM" lo carr; out the iDtention and aub- 
■erre the ooodilion 'of the donor. I contend, 
-fitiliu the compliaaee with aucb intention and 
condition on the part of Congreaa, that had a 
single iDdiodna], in conaequence of mich failure — 
climalfi or no climale, ami or no aoil — gone into 
that Territory to aettle with Ilia slarea, Virginia 
would have had Ibe right to reclaim the grant, 
snd the Territory iiaelf would have reverted to hei 
State jnriadiction. 

Bat whilst I contend for thia, I also, and moat 
strenuoudf , contend that the action of Congreaa, 
under the 8p«eifie elonae of lh« Constitution, waa 
teraiiiative to fhr as it tamed upon the nuJoDg of 
" the needAU rales and rcgnlationB," for which 
Virginia -bad, by ImjHicotion, sll|>alated in order 
to nuke a ftce Temtory; Uias giving body and 
vitality to ber intention, and securing the object 
whtiJi ahe had propoaed to herself, in aurrender- 
ing her aovereignty over the soil. I contend thai 
neithertheclaoae oif the Constitution can be quoted 
as an authority, nor can the le^lation of " 

KMS under a grant of power, in a apecifit 
invoked aa a precedent, in connection with 
the right to allow or forbid alavery in TtTriiaritt, 
which had no existence actual or auppoaed — and 
the Conatitution doea not auppose them — when 
th( gntot of pow«rs, in relation lo a northwest- 
ern ^erritorv, waa made bv the fiamera and 
carried out by Congreaa. I contend that the 
Territoriea, which have aince come under the 
jurisdiDtion of the United Statea — tram th 
quiaition of Louiaiana to the organizBli< 
Kansas— by whatever tenure held or procei 
(luired, are esoeptional fiMia— facta anaing 
theeaiablishmeni, by Virginia 'a spontoneon 

of a free northwestern Territory, ■■■- ' 

which, in apecial reference lo alav . 
milted 10 mI tbe Siatea, and settled and termin- 
ated in Bccoidanoe with the conditio na of .Vir- 
ginia, the precept of the OoBBtitution, and the 
provisions of Congreaa. I contend that those 
Territoriea occupy a poaition abaotulely radically 
different from that of the Northwealam Tem- 
tory. They are no gifl of any mu Stale, to the 
. other Staiea, aubject to her reatrictiona in the act 
of conferring ihetoon; but the common property 
of all tbe Stales, acquired by common treoaure, 
if not common blood. I cotitend that, being 
original common property, no one State hae any 
natural or inherent right lo preacri be or proscribe 
alavery, in regard lo them. I contend thai, on 
this ifotitiim of (tavery, on a possible element of 
Iheir future Slate and social organization; their 
people ore unrestricted by any conalilulional inhi- 
oiiinn, and that no elastic. India-rubber process 
of eilension should be exerted lo bring them 
undf-r ihc provision of (he Conatitution, which, so 
fiirasthemBiituiion of slavery in concerned, "in 
lAr territory of the United Stales, " was framed in 
compliance with the conditioh imposed by Vir- 



nia, and which Ibund its due and limited appli- l 
lion in the legLslation of Congress. I 

Bui theee, air, though they carry no slight 
eight, are side conaidetationa. Let me recur 
the Conatitution itself. That inatrumenl, sir, 
^ vea power to Congress to make alt needftil rules 
and regulations reapecting the territory or other 
properly of the United Staxea. Does this con- 
template the surrender to Coneress of the sov- 
ereign power of the States and people over the 
Territories f That were a violent construction 
of tbe instrument, to aay the leaal, that would 
authorize the aaaertion of the fact. And why{ 
Because sovereign power ia vested in the people 
and in the States; and neither the people nor the 
Stataa have delegated such power to Congreas. 
Such a surrender or delegation ia nolto be in- 
ferred; it mual be expreaaed. Oo to the powers 
enumerated in the Coostitulion, and it cannot be 
found among them. It aays, for instance, tiiat 
Congress shall have power to borrow money, on 
the credit of the United Slates. If money i« 
needed , Congreaa haa the right to borrow it under 
the delegation of that power. None deuiea Ihia. 
Again: " Congreaa shall have power lo regulate 
commerce with fbreign nations, and among the 
foreign Statea, and with the Indian tribes." 
Why this ? Because there was a necessity for it; 
indeed, it was one of the main neceasitiee which 
converted the Artides of Confederation into the 
canstitutional compact. Nowhere, in the enume- 
ration of the positive power*, can there be found 



c i^"i«. 

tion of all the Staiea, when the declaration waa 
made, and of one half of them at the tijne of the 
adoption of tbe Constitution. There was no 
necessity 1(1 declare that alavery should not go to 
the territory, because that was a closed question, 
before the convention, by the treaty with Virginia. 
Congreaa haa only the power to make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting the territory or 
other property of the United Siatea. The power 
lo govern the territory is with the people; not with 
Congress. It aeema to me that the man who 
wiahes lo arrive at the truth, haa only lo read the 
past history of our country lo be satisfied that 
thepoaition which 1 lake is the true one. 

iSirn lo the pagea of that history, air, and it 
will point out to you when Ihia quealion of the 
right of Confresa to govern the Territoriea first 
pres«)ted ilauf. It was not heard of before the 
acquisition of Eiouisiana, under treaty stipula- 
tions; and when Congresa paaaed [he Missouri 
compromise, ihey did itin violation of the supreme 
law of the land. The Conatitution and public 
treaties are (he supreme law at the land, by ex- 
press provision of the oi^anic taw. The treaty 
whioh I now hold, made between the United 
Staiea and the Prencli Repubhc, stipulated that 
the people of the ceded territory should be guai- 
oatied " the enjoyment of all the rights, advant- 
ages, and immunities of citiiena of the United 
Staiea," and " be maintained and protected in the 
fl-ee enjoyment of Iheir liberty, oroperty," ic 
One of those rights was that of holding slaves 
Tbe "ceded territoriea" extended beyond 36° 
36' of north latitude. Congress, therefore, save 
in deropition of that trealv, raiaed to the char 
acler of a aupreme hw of the land, had no righl 
to rcslncl 11a operation, and declare that alaven 
ahould rfot exist north of that line." 

The States and the people of thia voat Repub 
lie had guarantied this, and they were pledged 
lo us of the Louisiana Territory to vindicate our 
rights under the supreme law, every sanction of 
which extended to tha uttermost vei^ of the 
province which it ceded; whilst its stipulations 
were ample to cover the right of the moat remote 
and isolated squatter lo property in his slave. 
And here, air, we have a strange contrast. As 
Congress kept faith with Virginia — one of whose 
conditions of grant wss that the Northwest Ter- 
ritory ahould be fVee— -so in the Miasouri r«atric- 
Uon they broke faith with France by withdraw- 
ing from the guaraoteeaof the treaty aporlion of 
the " ceded territoriea" which ahe bad left open 

Mr. LlNDLEV. Ia the genileman in favor 
of all the proviaions of the Ksnsaa-Nebraaka 
bill? 

Mr. DAVIDSON. 1 will reply to the gen- 



tleman when I come to that part of my argu- 

Mr. LINDLEY. I ask the gentlemati with a 
view to another interrogatory. He speaks of llio 
treaty will) France being one of the euprcnte lawa 
of the land. Now, in the Nebraaka bill there is 
provision that nothing in it contained shall be 
1 construed aa to put in force, though the 

prior 10 the acquisition of Louisiana. If the 
Missouri compromise was a violation of the 
supreme law of tlie land, was not the EaosaS' 
Nebraska bill also a violation of that law } 

Mr. DAVIDSON. I will answer the gentle- 
man's interrogatories when I reach that point of 
my argument. I have risen to diacusa what 1 
consider to be a grave constitutional question. 
It is my determination to look ai it calmly and 
deliberately. 1 say that this asHuniption, that 
Congress haa the ruht to govern the Territorioat 
never waa prefer rea until it was found neceasacy 
to enact the Missouri compromise. That com; 

tTOmiae, I hold, invaded the supreme law of the 
ind, and violal^ the good faith of the guaianleea 
of the Slatesand thepcopletousof theXouisiantt 
Territory. Where was the necessity for such « 
measure? Did (he South ask for it? Did (hey 
ask for the restriction which it imposed? No, 
the South never aaked for it. The South has 
been willing, at all times, that when a sufficient 
number of people aettled in a new country, so aa 
to attract the atlenlion of the Federal Govern- 
1 have a territi 
frame their o . 
their own way. Thia certainly waa the doctririe, 
and the right, so far aa Missouri was concerned, 
under the Htipulations of a treaty, invested with 
the aanclions of supreme law. Wo have been 
willing, in olher reepecla, lo leave it to the 
people moat concerned, to aay whether they will, 
or not, admit the instiUiiioD of slavory in their 

But, sir, look at the example of those who 
fVamed our Qovernment. After tlieyhad passed 
through the fierce ordeal of the seven yeara'war, 
the States, by their delegnlea, met in convention 
and formed the Constitution, which they invoke 
'as a common muniment of Iheir righta. When 
the agents of the people of the respective aav- 
ereignlics had performed the mandate laid upon 
them, they returned to their constituencies to 
report their political stewardship. But they re- 
ported no such surrender of righta aa is pre- 
Humed by the champions of the measure, and 
especially reported no provision of the Conatittt- - 
lion disturbing the equality of the Statee. There 
was no interference of one Stale with the afiaira 
of another; nor of (he Federal Government wi ill 
those of any of the Staiea. In ITSO we have tha 
first Oct paaaed for the gradual abolilion ' sla- 
vei^. Il waa paaaed by'the Legislature ofPcnn- 
a]i»ania. In Stroud on Slavery, the whals 



concerted action aa to time, abolished slavery by 
an indirect and, it wtnild seem, unintended mcaa- 
ure: They had no idea of doing it when they 
did it, saya the historian Stroud. They ailopted 
a constitution to which they prefixed a bill of 
rights, which, whilst it formally required " the 
subject" lo contribute lo the support of teacheis 
-■" other than his own, deprived the same 
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._. ., ...._ , in goneraJiticB of this kinii, 

adjudged into a binding decision by one of her 
courta, (Winchcnden tu. Halficld, 4 Maaaacbu- 
- '■" 1 that MaBSBchuaetlB, aiul- 
it they were aufficicni 
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'whjcb proclaimed that, amoog Ihe uaalitoable 
right! of the " aubjecl," vu the right " 0/ «• 
finringtpottemng, and proleeting propertii," 

Slow, lir, that I maf Jo no injustice 10 the 
Stale ot Miuuchusetts; that I may not improp- 
erlj; impugn anj; State — and I do not intend to 
di> it, uecauBe, if Mauachuaetts, or any other 
member of this Confederation, as a State, haa 
dooe wrong, or anything which it fogbt not to 
bkTe done, ahe bnnga reproach upon me bb &n 
American citizen, u a member of a State affected 



the at 

jou whether the lapse of barelj' three score and 
tcD veara can hare dealroyed " the eternal fitnesa 
of ibiiiRs^" — whether the citiiena of Maasachu- 
•etta of the preaent day are ho much wiaer and 
bauaraod purer than the " Bubjecu" of MuM' 
chuMtta 0* by^ne days, that they 



tion of iLavery.by the unintentional insertion of 
an article, working to that effect, in their " Bill 
of Right* r' Lome at the decision of your own 
jadielary, quoted in the opinion of one of your 
law functionaries, scan the grounds upon which 
it reals, and laU me whether it lays down any- 
thing retalivB to the tenure and condition of 
riaiery which we of the Boulhern States mny 
Bot freely and blamelessly maintain? That opin- 
ion did not come np directly, bnt incidentally, 
and waa giren at the March term of 1808; I quote 
what I deem teteTanl: 




j> SBMher mBM^. And Itie inue or 
»._= ..i..^, u^conlinf la ib« ■aiiin of the cdvil law, v«a 
tta rropcT'IFartHr [Ihe] manor. Under tbeka rafuluioiu, 




IS t^ the 



mlTtni ihF liibl of the muter, 
, reme Jndkuit coun iDler Iba 

t|l ttrtm* ^ III /M articlt ej the Dtclaratien ^RigUi, 
rtateiT In this Biaie waa no more." 

Here, air, you haie the statement of the his- 
lArioo and the opinion of the jurist to show that 
■lanry in Massachusetts "was no more;" not 
by an act of the peopled will, expressed through 



.on of Righ 
by a court into an abolition of Uu 

Indeed, Mr. Speaker, were it not 
■Iwavs easy or safe to refer human 

real human motive, I would venture Ihe opi 

that the conductor Massachusetts, in our regard, 
baa much of the dog-in -the ^manger spirit about 
itiond that her persistent aaaaulta upon the South 
■re but evidences of spiln against herself for 
baring committed on act of unintentionsl philan- 
thropy in the emancipniion of her negroes, when 
the ngfalsof har "subjects" and her enlarged 
dollar sense pleaded 

^^ Tram pet- toDfued Sfsinil 
Tbe deep damiLBliDu of i^ir taUnf otT." 

If Stroud has accurately laid down the fkcta, 
and the judge correctly expounded themi if Maa- 
•ocbusetls allowed beraelf to beeotrapped by "a 
first article," which, for from mentioning eman- 
cipation, aaserts the right of her " subjects" to 
poeaess and protect their properly — and their 
naeroes were their propertvi if Massachusetts 
ilid emancipate her slaves when she did not mean 
(o do so, and when the interests and rights of 
her "subjects" stood against such emancipalion; 
then, sir, must I *av that, in the estimation of 
iha world, she stanus seriously damaged in her 

fizw Series — No. 8, ^ 



assentiol superiority, much of which lies in the 
sharp piactice and thtiftr cunning of her "sub' 
Jecis in Ihe matter of driving b»gains! 

Mr object in introducing this decision, Mr- 
Speaker, was to show ttiat slavery and the stare 
trado existed in MaBBachusetls up lo a compar- 
atively short time prior to the adoption of the 
Fedeml Constitution ; and that the institution fell 
to the groond, not by the express wil! of her 
people, but by a judicial dectaion under a'snp- 
posed delegation of popular power. Bnt to return 

If all ofthcStates, sir, hard upon the fomalion 
of the Federal compact, had Uie institution of 
slavery in their midst; if, in view of the fact, that 
■t the time of the adoption of that compact, one 
half of those Stales maialained Ihe institution, 
in common with their other domesdc ones, and 
Ihia, under the omplo protection of their rights of 
sorereignty; if, maintaining that institution, they 
coul<^ not have consented to any delegation of 
power, expressed or implied, which could impair 
It; if they did not consent to such delegation, and 
that none such was granted to Congress; if there 
were no TtrrUonti over which Congress could 
exercise this arrogated power — and there were 
none, and, therefore, no necessity for conferring 
such a power — and if-lberc was no necessity it 
was not conferred ; then the only authority dele- 
gated to Congress was that it should have the 
power to moke all needful rules and regulations 
refpecting the one specific Territory, for the sur- 
veying, protecting, and selling of the land. This 
seems to mc lo be the correct history and the true 
exposition of Ihia doctrine of the power of Con- 
gress to legislate upon the subject of slarery in 
Ihe Territories. 

And now, sir, I come to the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill, or rather to the remorsl of the Missouri rc- 
BtHction. ft was found that the doctrine of non- 
ion had been restored by the compromise 
>; but the question of non^nlerrention 
had left still a proriso upon the restriction, and 
that was, that we could not go into territory north 
ofSffS sc, becausewe had been excluded by con- 
gressional action, in direct conflict, if not actual ' 
subversion of the treaty which gave to us, the 

eople of Louisiana, Ihe right lo go thither. It 
came necessary, as non-intervention had been 
declared, at least it did seem that this restriction 
might, with propriety, be removed. Bui in the 
passage of thjftct this strange anomaly presented 
Itself: there had been territory acquired from Mex- 
ico, in reference to which the question of slavery 
had been discussed and settled, and it bad been 
determined that slavery could not golhilher, as it 
was freeunderMoKiconlaw,and,Uiercfore, under 
treaty powers it was claimed that it should remain 
free. On tbe other hand, the treaty of cession of 
Louisiana found end legalized slavery in all that 
Territory a* an institution, whilst the power to 
go into that Territory with ""' m}Bvi^m tnH kj^^p 
denied by the Missouri restr 
was thought, I suppose, by those wno passea mat 
bill, that, in the settlement of this whole ques- 
tion, they would putthcTerritoriesupon the same 
footing, end that the people might go there sim- 
ply upon an act of Congress, as they went into 
the other Territories. So far as I am concerned, 



in. Therefore,! 






pass that regulation. 1 say ftankly, and _ 

gentlemen to understand it, that Congrcas has no 
power to put any sort of restriction upon any 
of the Territories. My friends from the North 
have just OB muctk right lo go with their free in- 
"■ ■— Bonlhem Territory, «t I hi — *- 



Jennies, to take their apprentice white boys and 
white girls, mskin? slaves of them, in spite of 
" the first article of the Declaration of Righu," 
.whichunintentionally emancipaieB negroes, whilst 
it is powerless lo protect the while serfs of the 
wearing-shops — as much right, I say, to lojn 
them lo work in their future factories, lu/the Ter- 

southem man have the right to go thither with 
my slaves. Congiess has no power whatersr — 
if not arrogated— Kiver the subject; and it cannot, 
therefore, interdict any right that adheres to it. 



I comK back to the question of popular rights. 
If the people of Massachusetts were right— if th« 
people of New York were right— if right the 
people of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, C^orgia, 
and South Carolina— when they etpreasly de- 
clared, in Ihe ftirmation of their organic laws — 
they being but Terrilories of this OovemmenI — 
that all power is in the hands of the people, IM 
me ask you where this power is now? It is not 
in Congress. The Constitution has not given it 
to them. It is --- ■- •"-- ° "^ -'- - 



11 the States, becanae the 



Mr. A. K. MARSHALL. I bare frequently 
heard upon this floor, from tbe Democratic por- 
tion of it, Ihat the power to regulate the institu- 
tion of slavery resides with the people. Now, 
that has been with me a question which I deeired 
very much 10 ondersland, and which I have 
sought lo learn at home, and here, from discus- 
sions as tber hare progressed in this House; but 
I have failed to idkcertain whether Ihe Democrelic 
party understand that (his power, which ia 
claimed for the people of a Territory, is (hsin 
while they are in a territorial condition, or if it 
only arrises and becomes theirs when they oonie 
to form a Slate constitution, preperaloryto their 
admission into the Union as a Stale. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. It is a little singular, Mr. 
Speaker, that a gentleman who eat so long as that 
^ntleman did at the fooMIool of Jefferson, and 
invoked hia precepts and his name so onen aa 
the gentleman has done, and who remained true 
to his principles until the smoke of the dark lan- 
terns led him off and obscured his political riakin, 
should undertake to ask me wliat Denucratio 



no oiher dark lanierns but those to which the 
gentleman refers, I perhaps would not be be- 
nighted now. If theprinciplesof the Demoentiie 
party were such now as they were under the ex- 

Eosition given to them in farmer times, I should 
Bveno besilalion and doubt in reference to than. 
Bui I stand in mther a peculiar position now; and 
when I hear the Democratic party and ^e caitdi- 
datcs of that party lay- down a prindplc, without 
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could not appeal for light 10 any higher authority 
than the gentleman from Louisiana. It is in thu 
ben igh lea condition of mind, in order that I may 
be enlightened on this subject, that I ask this 
question. The obscurity that has been thrown 
aronnd me is not the result of any recent connec- 
tions I have formed, but of some remarkable 
expositions which have been made by the Dem- 
ocratic party themselves heretofore and upon this 

Mr. DAVIDSON. I refer the gentlemou fr«ii 
Kentucky lo the Democratic platform for an ex- 
planation. The Democratic PorLp have published 
aplatform of principles, una llie (^iiticman from 
Kentucky has not, I hope, permuted the dark- 
lanterna so to obecare his intellect lhat he cannot 
read and un~der«tand. It ia nsinrular fact, Mr. 
Speaker, that whenever one who has acted with 
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all this Agitation about slavery might cease. 1 
lell my friends upon the ottier side, as the Rep- 
reseDiBtJTC of ope of the largest sUvchoIding dis- 
tricts in the Union, that I hnrc no disposition to 
agitate this question. It is not a matter of such 
Tilality to uB of the South whether the people of 
the Territories will have or will not hate slavery; 
but it is all important they should be le^ to de- 
cide for themseUes. Let them decide for them- 
■elves, and I, for one, will never gainsay their de- 
cision. Have yiiucver known a southern man 
tadraissionofaSioteinto this Union 
ISC that she had adopted aconstitu- 
lid not recognize African alaveryf 
Do yon know of a aingle instance of the kind? 
Mr. CUMBACK. Yes, California, 
Mr. DAVIDSON. I knew you would say 
that, and I desired that you should say it. Now, 
what were the facts in relation to California .' I 
take the ground that Ihoso called the people 
of California had no authority to form a consti- 
tution or to determine any question. At that 
ttme the Coneress of the United Stales had given 
diem no temtorial covernmenl, and they were 
•imply in a alale of abeyance — a mare political 
chrysalis , if I may be permitted the term. They 
met togetber as a mob, without authority of any 
■orl, Many, very many of them, were not even 
citizens of the United Slates; they were of every 
class, color, and nation. Two thirds of them had 
probably navertaken the oatli of allegiance. They 
met together aa a mob, and aaserted and claimed 
(he power to usurp the righu of American citi- 
Eens. That wa« the reason why southern men 
opposed the admission of that State, and not 
because this rabble-ot^ invaders, who called them- 
Mlvea the people, had declared against slavery; 
for let me tell gentlemen that if slavery is not 
profitable it willeziatnowhere. They talk about 
" the almighty dollar" governing the Yankees; 
bnt let ma tell you it governs the whole species; 
where slavery is profitable aH the Congressss this 
■ids the grave will not prevent the people from 
having it; and where it is not profiiahle, they will 
nerer have it. My eloquent friend from North 
Carolina [Mr. Bbuich] is i%ht; climate and soil 
wilt settle this question. The great question, 
then, is not^hether we are in favor of squatter 
■overeignly, or what sort of sovereignty we ad- 
vocate. The great consummation that has been 
achieved in the recent contest, is that the people 
are to determine the question for themselves. 
We shall have no more agitation on the suliject 
of slavery, in this Hall, if we obey the voice of 
the people. 

Sir, I have been amaaed by the course which 
has been pursued by the geullemaa from Ohio 
uvtl Kentucky, (Mr. CanpsSLL anS Mr. H. 
MtaiHatL.} The House wifl very well remem- 
ber a scene which occurred here during the elec- 
tion for Speaker. The gentleman from Kcn- 
tuckv came here in all the pride of power; be 
had looked all around and he had seen that Know 
Nothingism had one hundred and twenty 'four 
advocates in this House, and the gentleman felt 
large. Yes, sir; Ciesar, aiUr he had swept Gaul 
wiA his conquering legions, 1 venture to say, did 
not feel more potent to destroy hi* enemies tlian 
' did the gentleman from Kentucky to destroy the 



. . . .. pacty a lecture, because 

that party at the North, he says, holds one opin- 
ion upon the doctrine of squatter sovereignty, 
and that partjr South holds another opinion upon 
the same subject; and,thercfore,BHyB he, nothing 
has been settled by the lele eonlest. Well, sir, 
the gentleman ought, at least, to have looked 
round and seen with whom he ia assDcialed 
before he undertook to read us lectures. 

Some one asked the gentleman, when he was 
addresain? the House, how the gentleman from 



New York [Mr. Haveh] stood upon that 
iect. He [Mr. Mirshall] was wQling that 
HivBH should apeak out for himself. Well, 

Mr. Haven has spoken * ' ' 

Congress has the 

Bubject of slavery . . _. __. . 

for the bill introduced by the member from 
Indiana, [Mr. Ddnh,] which asserted that doc- 
trine to its fullest extent. But that is not all; I 
would like to know the position of the gentle- 
moii from Indiana, [Mr. Ddnn.] I would like to 
know what he says upon this qucsliMi. He, sir, 
was a Fillmore elector in the State of Indiana, 
and of course in full communion with the parly 
of the gentleman from Kentucky. Mr. Dbhh 
not only asserted this right, but was also most 
earnest and eloquent in advocating it, even to the 

tion. And Mr. Ddnh belongs to the same party 
with the gentleman from Kentucky, who lectures 
the Democratic party for holding one opinion in 
the North upon the question of squatter sover- 
^'g^'yi i>nd another in the South. Sir, I was 
sorry to see the gentleman raise his potential 
voice in this Hall in euch a cause. There is no 
man here whose ability I more highly appre- 
ciate, and there was no one who more deeply 
regretted than I the position taken by the gentle- 
Mr. H. MARSHALL. Do I understand the 
rgentleman from Louiaiann to assert, that the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Haven) believes in 
the power of Congress over the TerritorieB, and 
that I do not, and to ai^e therefrom my incon- 
sistency ? 

Mr. DAVIDSON. No, air; I said no such 
thing. ^ 

Kt. H. MARSHALL. What does the gen- 
Mr. DAVIDSON. 1 said that the gentleman 
had underlnlien to lecture Ihe Democratic party 
for an impulfd difference of opinion upon the 
doctrine of squatter sovereignty, when there was 
entirety as real a dilTerence of opinion in the party 
with which the gentleman himself acts. 

Mr. H.MARSHALL. With Iha permiaaion 
of my friend from Louisiana, I wish to disclaim 
ail idea of lecturing the Bemocratic parly. 1 
merely wanted to ascertain a fact. The gentle' 
mail from Louisiana utterly mistakes me if he 
supposes that I intended to commit an assault 
upon the Democtaiic party. I made no allusion 
to the President's message. I merely desired to 
ascertain, as a matter of fact, whether the slave- 
holding section of tlie Democratic party held the 
same doctrines upon the subject of squatter sov- 
■eigiity that are heU by that party in the North . 
Mr. DAVIDSON, fshouldlike toknowhow 
le gentleman expected to get at the facta, when, 
istead of tiucBlioning Democrats to ascertain 
leir own position, he seeks his information from 
ich exponents as the gentleman frotn Fcnnsyl- 
tnia, [Mr. Qnowf] 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. I desire to say just 
:re, that there may be no misapprehension, 
lat on the occasion to which the gentleman 
tudes I addressed mysclfto the Democratic side 
' the House. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
inia volunteered tHe information which he 

Mr. DAVIDSON. The eentleroan also read 
i>m the speeches of Republican' Senators, and 
id they were good authority. But the point 
hieb I make upon Ihe gentleman is this: that, 
hen he charges the Democratic party with dif- 
rence of opinion upon a certain subject, ho 
lould lake care that hia own party are not liable 



to a similar charge. But the gentleman not only 
quoted from Republican authority, but he also 
taunted the Democratic party in this House with 
the paucity of their numbers. He said there 
were not many Democrat* here from the North 
to give teatimony. 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. I deiire to say again, 
thai if there be any icBtimoiiy from northern 
Democrats against the doctrine of Bquattcr sover- 
eignty I ahould like to see it produced. 

Wr. DAVIDSON. I am going to show by ^ 
Know Noting tliat squatter sovereignty is belter 
tlian leaving this question lo be settled by Con- 
gress, OS desired by Messrs. Haven, Millward, 
Bavaro Clarie, Georci Duhn, and Millard 
Fillmore, the party aSBoeiates of the gentleman 
from Kentucky, And in doing so 1 shall refer lo 
a speech of a member whom 1 am proud to con- 
sider my friend — an honorable gentleman who 
has reviewed this quoBiion as a stateiman ought 
to review it. I refer to the views of the j 
man from Tennessee, [Mr. " - ■ < 
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honorable gentleman, in part, aa may be teen a 
page 745 of the Appendir to the Congressional 
Globe, addresaed the House to this effect: 

"tt !• olijtcud to the bUI, that it eaublisli» 'KiDatter 
Bovcieitnty,! by which ii niconl the riglitor Ihepeople, id 
their iFrrUoriil chuncter, by ih«ir LintlilaljR C;Dunci],u> 
enaUliili or prohibit ulaverj. Now, a word more on this 
subject. If It were tnia that the 'niuattEr soreTcifatr' 
reaiure eiisied In the bill, whet woulil itae Souili Iiho by 

notEoinin ihtiTeniiory. Iryon repeal ibcnatrlctiaa,aiid 
Mlabliib ' iftaUtr MoweJjiWji,' ilavH nm be sduiitlsil 
there, II wwild then depend on ibc will ofihe aelUen ot 
the Territory. Thoy miglii admit liar not. Thed«i.ion 

b* a chucn for &e Smlh; while, under the Miwnul 
rHtriction, she luu lu ohanci." 

Now, then, I appeal to the gentleman from 
Tennessee, [Mr. Bkadt,] a Know Nothing, to 
' '' when I say that squatler sovereignty 



justice to say that, in the speech to which he haa 
referred, the main body of the argument wua to 
show that the Kansas and Nebraska bill did not 
contain the doctrine of squatter sovereignly. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. That is what I was about 
to sayi but I desired lo bring good Know Noth- 
ing authority to ahow that even the doctrine of 
squatter sovereipnty was better for the South than 
the doctrine of leaving Congress to settle Ihe 
matter, which Mr. Fillmore and the Know Noth- 
ing party at the North contend for. 

The gentleman from Kentucky said, in his very 
ablcaigumcnt, and in his eloquent and impreasivs 
manner, that if this feature wai« in the bill, he 
would vole against it. I desired to show thtf the 
authority of tlie gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Re^v] is good enough, if squatter sovereignly 
existed there, to justify me in voting for the bill 
if I had been present at that time; and it is fully 
sufficient to juatity me in vindicating popular aov- 
eignly, even against the terrors of the oppo- 
sition of the eentleman from Kentucky and hi» 
friends, who nave made this unjustiliable on- 
slaught on fresident Pierce and uie Democratic 
partj 



..ty. 

Mr. LINDLEY. Would the gentleman vols 
for the hill If there was a provision in it exclud- 
ing the laws which were in force in thatTeiritorv 
prior lolB30> 

Mr. DAVIDSON. To what party does die 
gentleman belong? 

Mr. LINDLEY. I do not belong to any par- 
ticular party. I have been looking tor sometime 
for a chani:e to join the Democratic party. Th«t 

Early now presents a double aapeot — one portion 
elieves in one construction of the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill and the other in another constructioo. 
The gentleman from South Carxilina admits thU 
and letlB the Opposition to make the most of it. 
I await further explanations before I lake my 

Mr. I^AVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, I have to 
say. In answer to the eentleman, he had better 
remain in the party of nis friends, Mr. f'lllmore 
and the gcndeman fhim Kentucky; Ihe doors of 
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the Democratic party arc closed to such as the 
gentleman from Missouri; the gentleman from 
South Carolina can take care of himself. 

The House has kindly indulged me in listening 
to my views of the subject under' consideration; 
and, as 1 see my time has expired, I will conclude 
with a reference to the gentleman from Kentucky, 
TMr. H. Marshall.] He finds a Democratic 
President who vindicates the Constitution, and, 
in so doing, does justice to every section of this 
vast country indiscriminately. He finds a Dem- 
ocratic party, with a platform upon which every 
guarantee or the Constitution may be groundea, 
and every right of every portion sustained, in 
lieu of sectionalism, fanaticism, and every other 
**i8m," upon principles originally laid at the 
foundation of our Qovernment^-principles reas- 
serted and argued in the moFt faithful and elo- 
quent manner by our candidate, and by every 
true-faith Democrat in the free States. Yet, sir, 
because the Democratic party has succeeded in 
the lat« fierce contest, in which we fought as 
patriots, and our opponents fought as fiends; be- 
cause they succeeded in giving permanency to 
this Union, the defense and preservation of which 
has been committed to their hands since the 
accession of Mr. Jefi^erson to the Presidency, in 
1801; you find the gentleman from Kentucky, 
who voted for the admission of California, with 
her mob-law constitution — who voted for, or 
Kpproved of, the Utah and New Mexico territorial 
bills, signed by his candidate for the Presidency 
-—who voted for that candidate with his Ene 
letter, affirming that Congress has the power, 
under the Constitution, to legislate upon slavery 
in the Territories, to abolish slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the slave trade among the 
sovereign States — who, pledged to vote against 
the admission of any other slave States, is acting 
in this House, with the fi^ntleman from New 
York, [Mr. Haven,] and the gentleman from 
Indiana, [Mr. Donn,] each of whom has declared 
for the power of Congress iq legislate upon' the 
subject of slavery in the Territories, who has 
advocated, and, for aught I know, is still advo- 
cating«Mr. Fillmore for the Presidencyr Mr. 
Fillmore, who, notwithstimding ti'ia Erie letter, 
and the compromise measures, has been false to 
both parties, opposing the Democratic party in 
the past or the present; who, after joining the 
Know Nothing party, which charged corruption 
on the old Whig party, that had indorsed him 
into the presidential station, flattered the foreign- 
ers on the stump, beting them, whom he was 
sworn to proscribe, to vote for him for the Pres- 
idency, who declared, in one of those stump 
speeches, that the restoration of the doctrine of 
popular sovereignty, by the repeal of the Mis- 
souri restriction, was the Pandora's box, out of 
which all the evils of the slave agitation had 
sprung — this ^ntleman, I say, with all these 
bars of inconsistency about him — inconsistency 
from his apostacy from time-honored principles, 
which, 1 am free to confess, he once maintained 
with honor to himself— inconsistency ingrafted 
upon him by his adoption of other principles with 
which he has lately inoculated nimself, comes 
into this House and attacks the Democratic Pres- 
ident and the Democratic party for vindicating 
the very principles which he once could clearly 
see through, until the smoky light of the dark 
lanterns clouded his better vision, and misled 
him into strange pathways. The gentleman, 
sir, reminds me a good deal of the story of 
the negro and the priest. I mean no oficnse 
to the gentleman. This negro was fond of his 
neighbor's pigs, and turkeys, and geese. The 
priest told him that if he took any more with- 
out paying for them, he would send him to the 
devil. Som^me afterwards the negro went to 
the priest for confession; the priest asked him, 
•*Have you tiiken any more geese?"- "No 
roassa." ** He^ve you taken any more pigs?'* 
•* No.*' " Have you taken any more turkeys 
or geese?" "No." " Well, you can go, and 
I will make the matter all right for you." As 
be was goin^ away, he congratulated himself to 
his brother Sam, lis follows: " He didn^ ask me 
duck ary time, or I would have been sent right 
to the devil." [Great laughter.] Now, sir, the 
probations of confession are searching things, I 
am told, and I would advise Democrats never to 



say squatter sovereignty ! in the hearing of the 
honorable gentleman from Keptucky. 

CALIFORNIA LAND CLAIMS. 

SPEECH OF HOnTp. T. HERBERT, 

OF CALIFORNIA, 

In the HociE op Represektatites, 

December 24, 1856. 

The House being in the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, 

Mr. HERBERT said: 

Mr. Chairman: During the last session I in- 
troduced a bill to expedite the issuing of patents 
for confirmed land claims in California. This 
bill was taken up without my consent, and during 
my unavoidable absence from my seat, and re- 
jected. From the advanced stage of the session, 
I was unable to obtain a hearing afterwards. 1 
have therefore sought this the earliest opportunity 
to address myself to the merits of the bill, and 
endeavor to ao justice to a measure of acknowl- 
edged importance^ and which has been defeated, 
as 1 believe, from the want of a correct statement 
of facts. 

If I remember correctly, it was in February 
last I introduced this bill, which was referred to 
the Judiciary Committee. Some six or seven 
weeks afterwards the Judiciary Committee re- 
ported the same back to the House with a tman- 
tmous recommendation that it pass. During the 
pendency of this measure before the committee, 
my collea^e was consulted in relation to it; and, 
as I was informed, stated his intention to support 
the measure. But when we came to act upon the 
report of the committee, 1 was astonished to find 
the gentleman pleading ignorance of the bill, and 
urging a postponement of action, in order to give 
him time, as he then alleged, to offer material 
amendments, which I never saw until I saw them 
in California, in the shape of a substitute, attached 
to a joint speech and letter of my colleague , which 
were scattered over the State by thousands. To 
all of this I make no complaint; and really hope 
that my collea^gue may have succeeded in making 
whatever capital he may have desired. 

Mr. PHELPS. I desire, with the permission 
of the gentle rfiui from California, to make a sug- 
gestion. In the first place, I desire to say that I 
do not see the colleague of the gentleman, to 
whom he is replying, in his seat; and then I wish 
to make another remark in reference lo the bill to 
which the gentleman from California alludes. On 
the day to which the bill had been postponed, I 
appealed to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Denver] to allow a further postponement, as I 
did not wish the matter disposed of in the absence 
of the gentleman, [Mr. Herbert,] having under- 
stood that the gentleman was then in Virginia. 
He told me that he had been informed by the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Walker] that Mr. 
Herbert was in the city, that he had been sent 
for, and would be here before the bill was dis- 
posed of. 

When the bill was reported from the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, not liking its provisions, I 
advocated its postponement, and, to some extent, 
stood between the gentleman from California 
and his coBeague, in navin^ the day fixed for its 
consideration. As 1 ha\e said , however, a further 
postponement would have tsiken place, but for 
the suggestion that the gentleman wOSthen in the 
city, and had been sent for. 

Mr. HERBERT. I regret as much as the gen- 
tleman from Missouri can possibly regret, the 
absence of my colleague; but, sir, it is doubtful 
whether I could have obtained the floor to pro 
ceed another day; and I will state further, that 
I dispatched a page to my colleague some five 
minutes ago, and hope he will be here. 

As 1 was saying, I hope my colleague will 
make all the capital he may have desired. Indeed^ 
I am gratified in having rurnished my colleague 
with the only measure upon which he has seen 
fit to make a display or his learning and elo- 
quence. I shall have the consolation of having 
been, if not of service to my country, at least of 
some benefit to one of her prominent and most 
ambitious citizens. 



Having 00 other object in view than to place 
myself rightly upon the record, I shall give but 
little attention to order or arrangement in making 
my remarks, but express my ideas as they pre- 
sent themselves to my mind; and as the speech 
of my colleague stands first upon the calendar, « 
will commence with it. 

The admission of the gentleman, made in the 
'^ery first paragraph of his speech, has, in my 
opinion, placed him in a very illogical position, 
for he admits " that no bill has ever been pre- 
sented to Congress of so much importance to the 
State of California, in ajl its bearings, as the one 
now under consideration.*' Then, if this posi- 
tion be true, did it deserve to be quietly strangled 
by privately alleging fraud, or in evading an open 
and fair consideration of its merits by having it 
tabled ? If the consideration which a bi^l should 
receive is to be determined by its importance, then 
the statement made by my colleague of its start- 
ling importance, would seem to have required 
more generous treatment than it received from 
him. 

Again he says, " That the people of that State 
have been wronged no one can deny. *' In this 
assertion we agree precisely; and it is strange 
that he should take issue with me when 1 en- 
deavor to remedy this wideniabU wrong by legis- 
lation. 

For what, I ask, is the object of the bill which 
I introduced, ifit is not to render mecdy justice 
to these very clWmants under Spanisn and Mexi- 
can grants, whose wrongs he says ** cannot be 
denied," and of which he in the very next sen- 
tence of his speech says: • 

" I am willine to i;o as far oa the gentleman (Vom Ken- 
tucky [Mr. H. Marshall] In complnininir of the wrongs 
done to the claimants under Bponish and Mexican grants— 
nay, I will go further than he goes, and say no greater 
wrong was ever imposed by a Government on a iwrtion of 
her population.** 

Now, sir, if my bill tended to relieve these 

Eoor claimants, whom he ackilowledgcs to have 
een deeply wronged, why did' he not aid me in 
giving them relief? 

If he were sincere in his wailings — if the tears 
which he would almost per.'tuade us he was pre- 
pared to shed foi'^these persecuted people, were 
earnest, then why did he consent to have all 
legislation upon this subject smothered, and these 
people still left unprotected in their rights? and 
governed by an unjust and cruel policy which 
has already driven many to bankruptcy, and 
must eventually engulf them all in ruin ? 
Why, sir, my colleague goes so far as to assert 

" I will go Airther, and say, that I believe that the Gen- 
eral Government ought to reimburse to those claimants 
every dollar they b^ve been compelled to expend in the 

frosecution of their claims under the laws of Congress ; for 
believe they hnvc a Ju^^t and equitable claim Oj^inst the 
Government for that amount.** 

Now, sir, these are strong confessions, but 

without action they amount to nothing; and I 

rather think my colleague will find ^Mit the people 

of California, who are interested in this matter, 

are disposed to place more value upon aetUmt 

than upon words. But, again, he says: 

''Under the law of Congress they were forced into tbs 
courts, and, as a just guardian of the intere^ of her citi- 
zens, she is bound to save them harmless.'* 

Now, sir, to adroit the outrageous wrongs, (as 
my colleague does,) and yet to propose nothing 
better than ** to let the matter stand as it is," if a 
miserable abandonment of his mission as a legis- 
lator, and withal a most ** lame and impotent 
conclusion." But let us sum up, and see what 
is his position. You can take nis speech, and 
defend aim as the warm friend to the land claim- 
ant, and yet, from the same document, prove hinr 
the bitterest enemy of the same y^la8s. This 
seems to be a vexed question with him, and 
reminds me of an anecaote. There were once 
two hunters upon the prairie, who, being pur- 
sued by a bufl*alo,. fled for safety, one taking 
refuge m a tree, and the other trying the virtue 
of a cave close at hand. Not a moment, how- 
ever, had elapsed, before the one in the cave 
reappeared, when the one in the tree exclaimed, 
" Halloa, comrade! why did you leave the cave? 
Return quickly, or you will certainly be killed." 
Whereupon, the man from the cave repliedj 
** Well, be it so; Pve been in the cave, and found 
ther^ two huge bears, and I had as well be gored 
to death by the buffalo as be cateii up by the 
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bears." Thus it seems with my collea^e; he 
no sooner enters the cave of the claimant, than he 
reappears upon the open field to take the chances 
ritn the squatter. But I would have been more 
charitable than the man in the tree upon that 
occasion, and invited my collea^e to have shared 
the sapling with me. tie acknowledges the bill 
to be of the greatest importance; that the people 
whom it was intended to benefit have been deeply 
wronged ; that the greatest injustice has been done 
them upon the part of the General Qovemment; 
that they have been forced into the courts con- 
trary to all precedent; that no people were ever 
thus wronged ; and his excuse for opposing the 
bill is, *'U)at still greater wrongs may bS in- 
flicted." How greater wrongs can be inflicted I 
cannot conceive. But what does it amount to 
but an acknowledgment that he fears the respons- 
ibility of action^ and shrinks from the danger of 
doing justice ? The statesman who admits the 
wrong, but declines the remedy, may maintain 
his popularity, but he proclaims his imbecility. 

But to follow my colleague through this na- 
rangue of irreconcilable inconsistencies would be 
bestowing.upon it more consideration than my 
time will permit. I will therefore content myself, 
for the present, by makin? one more reference to 
it. On the fourth page of his speech he says: 

''Pass U)ia bUI, and you override the decisions or the 
Supreme CJourt and the district court, fUl back on the de- 
eimons of the conimissif»nera,and iaaue a patent for acloim 
that bad been rejected by the highe^ tribunal in the 
country.*' 

Now* if there be any merit in this argument, 

then my colleague has shown himself very incon- 

sifttenty and exhibited a freat want of conception 

«■ to its virtues, by neglecting to guard his own 

bill against its force, for his own reads as follows: 

« That in all cases inrolving the title to lands In the State 
of California, arising under the act of March 3, 1851, enti- 
tled < An act to ascertain and settle the private land claims 
in the State of California,' whfch have been, or may here- 
after be, tried and decided in the district court of the United 
States, either for the nortliem or southern district of said 
State, the decision, when given in Oivor of the claimant or 
claimants, shall be, and hereby is, declared to be final as 
agalBSt the United States." 

So, upon this poini^ both of our bills are pre- 
cisely tne same; and if the arj^ument is gt>od 
against mine, it is also good against his; for if I, 
hy making the commissioners' court final, over- 
nde the decisions i»f all higher courts, then he, 
by making the United States district court final, 
does the same thing, and overrides the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

But this argument falls to the ground when the 
Ikct is made known, that not a nmgU can hoM ever 
been whoUy rejected by the United States duMet or 
Supreme Court which had been confirmed by the 
eommissioners. 

But upon the contrary, (and what goes far to 
strengthen the position I occupy in this mat- 
ter,) very many of those rejected by the commis- 
sioners havobeen confirmed by the district and 
Supreme Courts. So, if his object be to secure 
these lands to the Government at the sacrifice of 
the claimants, then the record proves the com- 
missioners' court to be more prudent and exact- 
ing than either the district or Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

As for the letter of my colleague, I shall simply 
present a sample of it,'ftnd leave it without com- 
ment: 

'* It has fallen to m^ lot and bccoiAe ray duty to strike, in 
the face of an imposing ^ray of power, the flnrt blow to 
save them from being lo^^t. I have raised my voice for this 
Murpoee ia that Ball of Congrest to which you sent me to 
look after and to gtiard your rif^ts. It now remains with 
jrou to maintain the position which you occupv, and, for 
all the fhture, to watch out against every private'encrooch- 
»ent, by pretended titles, upon the mines of California. In 
keeping up this guard over your valuable privileges and 
vast interests, you will preserve tJicm to the public and to 
the hardy miner, who fills the streams of commercial nroe- 
-perity by hU toils. »♦ 

I have examined with care and attention, the 
bill introduced as a substitute by my colleague, 
yet I have been unable to find in it one redeeming 
clause, or even a sentence calculated to right the 
wrongs of which he himself complains, or relieve 
these claimants of the cruel and unjust oppression 
to which they have been subjected by former 
legislation. Sir, I esteem it a more unjust bill 
than the one presented in the Senate by Mr. 
Qwin, in 1853, and for which he now apologizes 
to the people of California. Of the two bills, my 



'colleague's has the least to recommend it; for the 
one presented by the ex-Senator allowed the 
claimant, in cases where his lands were occupied 
and possessed by third parties, to locate a like 
quantity upon the public domain ; but that of my 
colleague refuses even this poor boon to the 
claimant, although his lands may have been con- 
firmed and patented. Why, sir, what recourse 
has the claimant, when he would have enacted as 
follows: 

" That said patent shall not be construed as aflTecting the 
rights of persons who have held possession, under color of 
titUf of any part or parts of said lands, or who have had 
improvements made thereon, and that all such rights shall 
remain valid without in any wise being affected by this act ?" 

How irreconcilable is this provision of his bill 

to the act of Congress, jmssed March 3, 1853, 

** wanting preemption rights in California," 

which declares as follows: 

" Sec. 6. •^nd be it further enacted, That all the public 
lands in the State of California, whether surveyed or un- 
surveyed, with the exception of sections sixteen and thirty- 
six, and with the exception of lands appropriated under the 
authority of this act. or reserved by competent authority, 
a nd exeefling, also, the lande elaifomd under ami foreign grant 
or tiHe, and tlie mineral lands, shall be subject to the pre- 
emption laws." 

So these claims are exempted- from location by 
the law extending the preemption laws over Cali- 
fornia. Nor ddes he stop here: 

<' .411(1 provided further, That If it shall hereafter appear, 
at any time within five years after the final decision in anv 
case which has been or may be djBcided, as first aforesaid, 
by the United States district courts, or by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, that any title to any of the lands 
patented as aforesaid was fraudulent, or fraudulently ob- 
tained, either upon forged papers, or under any oUier <klse 
pretense or pretenses whatsoever, then the patent issued 
in such case or cases shall be null and void, and the pat- 
entee, or the assignee or assignees of tlie same, shall take no 
right therefor." 

Why, sir, what would a patent be worth issued 
upon such a law for the next five years ? The 
Claimant is at the mercy of any man who may 
stand at the street comers and cry^urf. For 
instance: A has a valid claim confirmed and pat- 
ented, and B, his neighbor, asserts fraud; no one 
will buy, and A is compelled to keep his land; 
or, if he sells, do it at great sacrifice; nor c»n he 
eject B, or any one else, until the expiration of the 
nve years, for until then, under this act, his title 
would be incomplete. 

In the bill introduced by myself provision was 
made against all grants containing^levcn leagues 
and over that quantity. My reasffi for so doine 
was, that no precedent having been established 
in such cases by the Supreme Court, I deemed it 
prudent to exclude them from the operations 
of the bill, as I then thought, and am still of the 
same opinion, that it would be wrong not to await 
the action of the Supreme Court upon such cases 
before declaring the action of the commissioners 
upon them final. And I must confess my sur- 
prise that my prudent colleague did not have some 
such provision in his bill, and also that he did not 
provide a^nat the contingency of the Laman- 
tour and Bc^n and Barren claims bein^ con- 
firmed, for it will be remembered that, in his 
speech he made much complaint of those claims; 
and in the case of the Lamantour grant went so 
far as to declare that there was scarcely a doubt 
of its being based uppn fraud, for which there 
was no necessity, as the Lamantour ^rant was 
excluded by the provisions of the bill from its 
benefits. Revolve the position of my colleague 
as I will, the old adage of <* Strain at a gnat, and 
swallow a camel,*' will intrude itself upon my 
mind. But let us come to the merits of this 
question. 

The treaty by which a country is ceded is the 
law of the land, and the laws of a country previ- 
ous to its conquest, which do not conflict with 
the Constitution, treaties, or laws of the United 
States, are the only laws which can be reco^ized 
by any legal court, until chan^d by or with the 
consent of Congress. Now, sir, if the principles 
of law as stated, and which were establishea by 
the Supreme Court in 1890, in the case of the 
then Territory of Florida, are correct, then the 
case in point of law in favor of the land claimants 
is clear; for the treaty^ of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 
confirmed in 1848, ana which ceded California to 
the United States, read as follows: 

** In the said territories, property of every kind, now be< 
longing to Mexicans not established mere, shall be inviola- 
bly rmpected. The present owners, tlMlMirs of those, sad 



all Mexicans who may hereafter acquire said property by 
contract, shall enjoy, with respect to it, guarantees equally 
ample as if the same belonged to citieens of the uniiad 
States.** 

And it declares further, that they 

« Shall be maintainod and protected in the fVeo enjoyw. 
ment of their liberty and property^ and secured io tbo tea 
exercise of their religion without restricUon." 

This is the law of the land, and admits the 
inhabitants of California to the enjoyment of aU 
the rights, privileges, and immunities of the cit- 
izens of the United States; and by this treaty 
they are g;uarantied protection in all of their legal 
rights which they may have obtained under the 
laws of Mexico, prior to the cession of Califor- 
nia to this Government. 

At the time of the passage of the law in ]851» 
creating a board of land commissioners for Cal- 
ifornia, the objects of it were fully discussed; 
and by reference to the debate upon the passage 
of the law, it will be found that the objects of U 
were simply to determine what was the private, 
and what was the public domain, not interfering 
in any manner with the rights of third parties, 
and to fulfill and carry out all the stipulations 
and obligations of the treaty, respecting the rights 
of property to private individuals, indeed, the 
law itself is plain and unmistakable. The board 
of commissioners were appointed to ascertain 
and determine proniptly what were the bonm fido 
grants made by the Spanish or Mexican Grovern- 
ments, and what extent of country remained 
ungranted as public lands under this law. Inter- 
preters were appointed to translate and read all 
papers referring to these grants. Law agents^ 
and attorneys were also appointed to protect th« 
interest of the Government. 

The law required the Surveyor General of 
California, when these lands were confirmed by 
the commissioners, to separate and establish line* 
between them and the public domain. It thea 
declares that the person or persons so complying 
with all its provisions should be entitled to and 
revive a patent for their lands, and affixed the 
penalty, in case of non-compliance with all of its 
requirements in the short space of two years, a 
foneiture of the claim, and th« land became publio 
domain. And yet my coUearue declares that it 
would be an outrage upon the Gh>vernment to 
make such decisions final ! With what show of 
justice can the Government object to beinj^ bound 
Dy the decisions of its own officers, appointed by 
itself, (without consulting the claimant,) paid by 
its money, and existing by its permission, especi- 
ally when the efifects of such decisions is merely 
to declare that the lands coVered by such nants 
are not public domain, and in no wise concluding 
the rights of third parties? 

It would be infinitely better for the Govern- 
ment and the people of California that some fraud- 
ulent grants should be affirmed, than this confu- 
sion and uncertainty should continue to exist* 
Third parties would be benefited; for their rights 
not beinc aflfected, the relinquishment of all claim 
by the Ghovernment would rid them of a formid- 
aole litigant, and leave the contest between them- 
selves and the claimant by (|rants from Mexico. 
And besides, I venture the assertion, that there is 
no( a man in California holding under the pre- 
emption laws, that would not prefer seeing the 
titles settled at once, than being Kept in continual 
suspense as to the validity of his title. He 
will not make permanent improvements to any 
amount, because a week thereafter he ipay lie 
ejected; and he cannot prosper, because be does 
not make outlays for those necessary improve- 
ments, such as fencing or ditching, and irriga- 
ting, without which no man in California caa 
maJre agricultureprofitable. To force these claim- 
ants a§[ainst their consent, and at their own ex- 
pense, into this endless field of liygation, after 
guarantying to them protection in their rights 
by the treaty of Mexico, which should be held 
as sacred as the Constitution, is an outrageous 
wrong, and stands without precedent in the hie- 
tory of the country. 

It has been asserted by my colleague, that 
by the passage of Uiis bill the interests of San 
Francisco would be forfeited.^ Sir, I profess to 
feel as much pride in the future prosperity and 
welfare of the city of San Francisco as my col- 
league can possibly feel; and I here declare that 
never, by any act of mine, shall her right* be 
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placed in jeopardy. But let us examine the facts 
felative to this matter. 

In the city of San Francisco there are three 
parties — namely: the city of San Francisco, the 
successor of the Pueblo grant of Yerba Buena, 
Ijaroantour, and Santilan, or Sol ton and Barren 
*-conten4i ng for certain landed property lying in 
and about the city, eacb claiming to have aerived 
titles from Mexico. All these cases have been 
9ubmitted to the board of commissioners, and 
respectively confirmed, thus abandoning, upon 
the part of the Government, all claim, and leav- 
ing the contest between themselves to be decided 
in the proper tribunals of the country. Now, 
then, taese three cases constitute the great bone 
of contention, and they have been held up as a 
loareerois by my colleague, and actually deterred 
this House from taking any action, tnereby, in 
effect, condemuin/^ over eight hundred equitable 
and just claims simply because this contest ex- 
isted. 

Why did my colleague not (if his objection 
Bes here) exclude these cases from the opera- 
tions of the bill? It could have been easily done. 
His deep feeling for San Francisco should not 
have led him to withhold justice from every other 
claimant in the State. And again, in the yoar 
1653, it will be remembered that one Doctor Peter 
Smith obtained a judgment against the city of 
San Francisco, upon which execution was issued, 
and alt of her right, title, interest, and claim to 
every foot of surveyed lands belonging to her 
were sold by the sheriff, and it has not, nor can 
it ever be reclaimed. She has been robbed and 
plundered of the best portion, if not all,' of her 
landed interest for more than three years; and 
what is more, even the City Hall, the only build- 
ing she possesses of any value, is mortgaged 
to-day for three times as much as it would hnng 
under the hammer. Such are the facts relative to 
San Francisco. She has been betraved and sold 
by her own sentinels; and if the claim should 
eventually be determined in her favor, she is no 
better off, because her interest (worth millions, 
could she have held it) has been sacrificed. Then 
wherefore this appeal in behalf of San Fran- 
cisco? 

Again, my colleague says: 

** No ami koldinf a feonine dsimto land mder a Spsa- 
Isk or M«sicsB gnat would ever aak for fuch moosumw 
ISfifllstion.'* 

This assertion is not only void of all reason, 
but it is ndicttlous and absurd ; for it is equivalent 
to saying, that a man holding an honest claim 
in California preferred being harassed from term 
to term in two United States courts, one situate 
six thousand miles distant, and at the expiration 
•f ive, ten, or perhaps fiAy years, footing a bill 
of from five to twenty thousand dollars, to having 
speedy justice done him, and saved all this trouble 
•lid expense. Such a man would be a fit subject 
for a lunatic asylum; and I venture the assertion, 
that if this test were applied to every solitary 
case, not one gtniiint elmm could be found in the 
fitaleofCalilbrnia. 

Why, sir, the expense attending the litigation 
of these claims is^iormous. In the case of P. 
B. Reading, who, I believe, was the second to 
procure a patent to bis lands, it cost him all of 
420«0q0toobtainaUUetohisland. Hereis(aO,000 
paid in cash, besides years wasted in seeking 
«Aer and procuring bis just rights, which were 
guarantied him in the treaty (S Ghiadalupe Hi- 

And what consolation does my c^lkAgue give 
«uch claimants? He whines like a whipped 
•eboolboy over the wrongs inflicted upon them 
by the Grovemment, and with empka$ii declares 
that the money they have been forced to expend 
in defense of their property should be refunded. 
Yet, air, he has seen enough of the liberality of 
thin Gbvemment to know that it will never be 
done, and that the effort to obtain such remune- 
ration would be as fVoitless as the labors of 
SisTphus. 

Upon examination it wiU be found that the land 
daims in Louisiana and Florida were the same in 
avery particular as those of California, and that the 
objects of tke laws passeid for their settiement were 
picisely similar in substance to t\m one pMSi^d 
ui 1851 for the oane purpose for Callforain. (9ee 



United Slates Statutes at Large, b. 2, p. 440; and 
b. 4, p. 202) 

Commissioners were appointed to ascertain and 
determine what was private and what was public 
domain ; law agents and attorneys appointed to 
guard and protect the interests of the Govern- 
ment; and It was made the duty of the surveyor 
general of those States, upon confirmation of the 
grants by the commissioners, to separate these 
private lands fVom the public domain by metes 
and bounds. This done, bills precisely similar 
to the one I offered for the benent of the Califor- 
nia claimants were passed, and the claimant re- 
ceived his patent without further delay; and thus, 
although the claimants of Louisiana and Florida 
had every advantage from proximity over those 
of California, yet inc claimants of California are 
denied the same l^islation which was extended 
to the claimants or those States, and they com- 
pelled to come six thousand miles, at an enor- 
mous expense, and make out their cases. This is 
but on« of the noble specimens of impartiality upon 
the part of the Greneral Government towards our 
citizens. Nor did they, in the cases of those 
States, refuse justice to the claimants because 
their claims conflicted, as will be seen by refer- 
ence to the United States Statutes at Lar^e. 

In ** An act to provide for the confirmation and 
settlement of private land claims in Florida," 
book 4, page 202, the second section reads as 
follows: 

" That aH the conflicting Spanish claimt, fcc, be, and the 
same are hereby, conflnned : Provided, That this con0nnar 
tion shall only operate as a relinquishment of the Utle of 
Uie United States : Provided furtier. That nottiing in the 
foregoing sectioas shaU be constmed to prevent or bar the 
judicial decision between pecaons claiming UUes to the 
lands confirmed." 

Such also was the law in Louisiana relative to 
conflicting claims. But how different with Cali- 
fornia ! Justice is denied every claimant by the 
Government, simply because m San Francisco 
there exist conflicting titles. Is this the boasted 
eqtuUUy of the States? If we are not entitled to 
the same treatment as other States, or if you in- 
tend to refuse us the same liberal legislation 
granted other States, why, then, let us know it. 
All we aak is our rij^hts. 

The settlement ofthe land titles in a new State 
is a matter of vital importance, affecting not only 
individual interests, but the general prosperity 
of the coun^. Mr. Webster, in reply to Mr. 
H^yne, upc^the resolution introduced by Mr. 
FoatOp respecting the sale, &c,, of public lands, 
speaking ofthe settlement ofthe title, says: 

^ '< It is easy to perceive, but not easy to measure, the im- 
portance of this in a new country.'' 

Previous to the arbitrary and unprecedented 
policy which the present Attorney General has 
seen fit to pursue m regard to the private land 
claims in California, the State flourished, pros- 
pered, and improved with a rapidity unequaled 
by any country upon the globe; ana up to that 
time, these claimants (as they expected protec- 
tion instead of persecution from the hands ofthe 
Government) had every confidence in the valid- 
ity and wortn of their claims; their rights were 
respected, and they could exercise (he usual priv- 
ileges of owners in ejecting trespassers, preventing 
spoliations and waste, could sell, mortgage, and 
improve as circumstances nii^ht require. But 
how stands the. case now? That confidence in 
these titles which gav^ life, energy, and prosperity 
to the country, has been destroyed . In nine cases 
out of every ten these lands can be bought for lepa 
than the Government price; in f9p^, they are a 
curse to the claimant, as they have nM only be- 
come almost entirely worthless, and a source of 
onerous taxation to the claimant,i>ut through 
them' they have become involved in endless litiga- 
tion. 

Five years have elapsed since this oppression 
commenced. In every instailce these claims 
have been presented to the board of commission- 
ers at great expense; in many cases the owners 
of them have even been compelled to mortgage, 
or sell at a sacrifice, in order to procure the means 
of prosecuting their claims before the commis- 
sioners. But no regard whatever is paid to all 
of this; and they have all, without discrimination 
pr distinpfi^oo^ l>e?n appealed in, and these claim- 
ants summoned to come six thousand miles with 



their attorneys and witnesses, and defend their 
rights guarantied tham by the treaty. Was ever 
SQch imposition and cruelty before perpetrated 
upon any people I As for this cry of ftaud which 
has been brought to bear with no little effect 
against thjs bill, I look upon it as an evasion of 
responsibility upon the part of my colleague, in 
order to avoid taking an open and bold position 
upon a great and important question affecting tha 
' interest of the entire State, and upon which tha 
people are divided. 

I undertake to say that, in proportion to its 
number, the bar of California is as able and 
learned, and withal possessing as much energy, 
as any other in the United States; and it is sur* 
prising that some of them, who have lent them- 
selves to the task of showing this so-much -talked- 
of fraud , have not succ^ded . Nearly eight years 
have elapsed since California became a portion 
of this Government; and although several ofthe 
first lawyers of the country have eiven much of 
their attention to this subject — ana although ibr 
the last five years the Government has had her 
law agents and attorneys, under pay, and on the 
alert, watching these cases with aU of the scru- 
tiny of the hawk — still I have yet to hear of the 
first case of actual fraud being established. 

These mnts are all uniform, and of one char- 
acter; ana the most intricate and doub^l of them 
were the first brought to the consideration of the 
Sup^me Court. Out of a number which have been 
tried by that court, not one has been rejected. All 
the future decOTons of this court must be based 
upon the same principles of law established in 
former decisions. Then wherefore the necessity 
of suspending these cases to the detriment of ail 
parties concerned ? What has the Gh>v6mment 
to gain by this course ? What are individual quar- 
reln in California relative to these claims to ner? 
What matter is it whether the claim of A B or C 
shall be confirmed, since it has been declared 
through her commissioners that she has no title.' 
And, again, I venture the assertion, (although I 
am not posted as to the amount it has already 
cost the Government to investigate these titles,) 
that if one third of them should be eventually 
rejected, and sold as public domain, it 'vyould 
not replace the money m the Treasury which it 
has cost her in prosecuting them. Further con- 
tention by the Government in this matter would 
be not only impolitic upon her part, but in deny- 
ing the ownersnip of these lands to the claimants, 
you retard the general prosperity of the country, 
for no permanent improvement wiU be made so 
long as the present state of things exists. 

In reference to my colleague's remarks in rela- 
tion to the mineral lands of California, I consider 
them not only irrelevant, superfluous, and out of 
place, but likewise an evasion of the q^uestion at 
issue. No mention was made in the bill relative 
to this subject, simply because, under the laws 
of Spain and Mexico, the mineral lands were 
especially reserved as the property of the Crown ; 
and all titles derived from Spam and Mexico were 
subject to a reservation ofthe minerals. Hence, 
Canfornia having been acquired of Mexico, I 
conceived that the mineral, as well as the agri- 
cultural lands, were subject to the laws of Mexico 
fn force at the time of her cession to this Gov- 
ernment. And these Nlws, I believe, when the 
question comes to be tested, must be made the 
basis of the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States relative to the mineral lands located 
in the United States. In the case of Fremont vs. 
the United States, they declare — 

** The only question befbre the court is the validity of iIm 
title ; and whether there be aay mines on this land, and, 
if there be any. what are the riolita of tbe sovereignty in 
them, are questions which must be decided in another form 
of proceedmg, and are not subjected to the Jurisdiction of 
the commissiooers, or the court, by tbe act of 1651.*> 

Thus simply settling tbe question as to the 
" validity ofthe title,** and leaving the question 
as to the rights of the sovereigntyin the mineral 
lands to be decided hereafter. What that decis- 
ion will be, I am not prepared to say. But, let 
it be what it may, I hope that it wiU meet with 
the general approbation of the people. 

It was not my intention to have alluded to this 
question of mineral lands; but since my colleague 
has devoted the larsest portion of his speech and 
his entire letter to me subject, I shall presume to 
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take issue with him upon oi\0 point at least. He 
says that he is satisfied that the General Govern- 
ment has no right to the minerals in California, 
but that it rests in the State. I believe, sir, 
that the United States possesses the right, and 
the only right, to the mineral lands of California; 
and why ? Because the Government, and not the 
State of California, accjuired this property from 
Mexico. It was acquired by the common blood 
and treasure of the whole country. And never 
will I sanction or give my support to any move 
.which goes to proscribe one American citieen. 
from the enjoyment of this rich possession of our 
common country. 

For one I say, let the mines remain as they are, 
free to the citizen of Texas as well as the citizen 
of Massachusetts; and, like the waters which flow 
in our rivers, let them remain free to all who may 
thirst. In my opinion, California's right to the 
mineral lands within her borders ^so long as she 
remains a part of this sreat Republic — and God 
grant that it may never lie otherwise) is no better 
than Pennsylvania's, or any other State in the 
Union. 

Sir, I am loth to believe the opinions as ex- 
pressed by my coUea^e upon this question. For 
if the State has this right over the mineral lands, 
then the power to legislate upon them follows; 
and the consequences necessarily attending legis- 
lation upon this subject by a single State, in which 
not only every State, but every individual, feels 
so deep an interest, would shaAe the Union to 
its very center. The disgraceful scenes of the 
Vigilance Committee of San Francisco, in disre- 
garding and trampling under foot the laws and 
constitution of the State, would be re^nacted with 
ten-fold the violence and bloodshed. Yea, sir, 
the actions of these outlaws would stand like 
pigmies in comparison to the revolution which 
would inevitably be brought about by legislation 
upon this subject. For instance, sir, let the 
Legislature pass an act to lease the mines in Cal- 
ifornia, thus throwing the complete control of 
them into the hands of capitalists, and the people 
would rise in arms, and one general cry of disaf- 
fection would make the welkin ring from Cres- 
cent City to San Diego. A scene of bloodshed 
would follow unequaled "in the book of time." 
And I hope from the bottom of my heart, for the 
ffood of the people, for the peace of the country, 
for the future harmony and prosperity of my 
adopted State, that my colleague may stand 
alone in the opinion he has expressed upon the 
ownership of this vast and important domain. 

But, as I have before said, the agitation of this 
question is wholly irrelevant, and should not 
have been introduced. But two of these grants 
approximate the mines: one of them was ex- 
cluded by the operations of the bill, and the other 
already acted upon by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Then wherefore the necessity of 
this labored harangue upon a subject^tirely for- 
eign from the question at issue ? 

But, in conclusion, the people have every reason 
to congratulate themselves upoh the prospect of 
a speedy settlement of this question, which has 
done so much to impair the growth and retard 
the prosperity of California. The effort in this 
case is not without its fcward. At the time of 
the introduction of this subject into Congress, 
but three patents had issued, and they by order 
of the Supreme Court, although five years had 
elapsed after provision had been made by Con- 
gress for their final settlement; but -since the in- 
iroductioD of this bill (scarcely ten months) over 
sixty of th(^8e 'cases have been determined, and 
patents issued to the owners. So much for the 
effort. 

Mr. Chairman, I have stood upon the shores 
of the great Pacific, the interminable ocean fading 
into the horizon in the distant east, and huge 
mountains melting away in the clouds of the dim 
west; and I have gazed upon a beautiful city on 
the beach of a magnificent bay, having newly 
come forth from chaos, as if by magic — the very 
spouse of the sea, her bosom glittering with the 
treasures of eastern kings, herself resplendent as 
a virgin in her nuptial robes. Such was the pic- 
ture when the glorious orb of day sank into the 
bosom of the ocean; but when he returned from 
his home in the east, I have seen nothing but 
desolation and smoldering ruins to mark where 



the city had been. But ere the smoke had risen 
from the burning piles, the foundations were 
being laid of a more magnificent city still. Such 
was the energy of California before you had par- 
alyzed her with your cruel legislation ! 

I have seen the streets of Sacramento swept by 
the fierce deluge; and yet upon the very spot 1 
have seen rise up the most beautiful citv of the 
Pacific slope; and the angry tdrrent subaued by 
the energy of man, haled from its course, and 
made to plow like a eentle rivulet a\ons the base 
of the mountains, and through the fertile valleys, 
the obedient slave of the miner and the agricul- 
turist. 1 have seen eager multitudes of men of 
all nations rushing, in not haste, with the imple- 
ments of labor on their shoulders, into hitherto 
unknown and almost inaccessible gorges, in the 
midst of hostile Indians, 6earching for gold, and 
developing the mineral resources of the country, 
lighting their camp-fires from the unextinguished 
embers from which malignant savaces had just 
fled. Such was the fierce energy of our people 
before you had crushed us with endless litigation! . 



POWERS OF THE GOVERNMENT WITH REGARD 
TO THE TERRITORIES. 

SPEECH OF HON. J. A. QUITMAN, 

OP MISSISSIPPI, 

In the House of Representatives, 

December 18, 1856. 

The House having under consideration the question of 
referring the President's Message lo the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and the printing of ten 
thousand copies thereof— 

Mr. aUITMAN siid: 

Mr. Speaker: When I rose on yesterday, it 
was my intention merely to explain my position 
on two points of the pending discussion; but 
since I have the floor this morning, by the cour- 
tesy of the House, and have ha'd a night to re- 
flect upon the subject, I shall avail myself more 
fully of the opportunity, and devote |he allotted 
hour to such notice of the various questions in- 
volved in this debate on the President's annual 
message, as my limited time will permit. 

The most striking feature of this debate con- 
sists in the differences of opinioifl^which exist, 
not only between the several political parties 
represented on this floor, but, to some extent, 
even between members of the same party, on 
the subject of the relations which the Territc^ 
ries and their inhabitants bear towards the Fed- 
eral Government and towards the States. Chis 
arises, sometimes from erroneous conceptions of 
the theory of our Government, and more fre- 
quently from the attempt to apply rules of action 
to particular cases, without reference to any 
theory whatever. It is my purpose, therefore, 
to go back to the fountain head and source of 
these differences of construction and opinion. 
While 1 shall endeavor to present my views of 
the true theory of our political system, I know 
that 1 must do it briefly, and confine myself to a 
mere glance at the subject. 

And here let me premise that, although desir- 
ous of hastening to the consideration of that 
subject, I feel it proper to notice, in pasaing, one 
or two other points of this debate. The first is, 
the declaration of the President's message with 
regard to the present aspect of the slavery ques- 
tion. In my opinion, that able document on 
this subject proves itself. Mailed in truth, it 
stands impenetrable against all the assaults that 
can be made upon it. I regard it as well-timed, 
and its conclusions as strictly correct. 

Had I before entertained any doubts of the 
ultimate aims and objects of the anti-slavery ,'or 
self-styled •* Republican" party, the develop- 
ments which have been made in this discussion 
would have removed such doubts. The Presi- 
dent speaks boldly, but with due caution. I, for 
one, indorse his language. Yet I do not mean 
to say that you, Mr. Speaker, or others here of 
your party , directly propose, in the words of the 
rresiaent, "to effect a chang^e in the rekitivc 
condition of the white and mack races in the 
slaveholding States." I mean to say, that the 
avowed objects of your political association would , 



should you become successful, lead to such a 
result; and I mean to say further, what no man 
will dare to contradict, that there are many dis- 
tinguished members of the anti-slavery party, 
constituting the very soul of that party, who havo 
openly declared, that their great purpose is the 
Ultimate destruction of the institution of African 
slavery, intertwined as it is with the social sys- 
tems of fifteen sovereign States of this Union. 
Your platforms, it is true, have not threatened 
direct interference in the affairs of the southern 
States. No party dares do that. The North » 
the whole North, dares not directly assail the 
institution in the States. Were the North to 
make such an attempt, under our present system 
of Government, we would not stoop to argue the 
point, but, confident of our own strength, would 
treat the assault with contempt and ri£cule; and 
such, Mr. Speaker, would be your course, and 
that of your political friends, were the combined 
South to assail any essential domestic policy 
which you gentlemen of the North think fit to 
entertain in your social systems. 

Believing that it can be very clearly shown 
that negro slavery, as it exists in the South, haa 
not only been hitherto one of the chief sources 
W our national prosperity, but is, and must con- 
tinue to be, an element of moral and military 
Strength, I have never been disposed, with some 
timid politicians, to shrink from the discussion 
of these questions, when obtruded upon us by the . 
ig;norant or designin|;. But, during the present 
debate, such discussion is unimportant; it is, at 
least, not the real issue. The practical question 
is, wliether the slaveholding States, and the 
inhabitants of those States, are or are not entitled 
to an equal participation, not merely in a portion 
of the advantages of our system of government, 
but in all those advantages, in all acts of legisla- 
tion, i^ all places, always, and everywhere, aa 
well within the limits of the respective States, as 
in the Territories, the common property of all 
the States — whether, I repeat, we shall not have 
an equal participation in every ri|;ht, both direct 
and collateral, which niay be incident to the 
eouality of the States. We claim the privilege 
or equal competition for political power in the 
Government, unrestrained by the action of that 
Government. We claim the right of expansion 
as essential to our future security and prosperity. 
We may hereafter require more elbow-room, to 
guard against the possibility that a system of 
labor, now so beneficent and productive, might, 
from a redundant slave population, confined to 
narrow limits, become an ultimate evil. We 
claim peace and tranquillity from this war of 
hatred, malice, and uncharitableness. 

For these reasons, I cordially thank the Pres- 
dentof the United States for the bold , clear, and 
manly tone in which he has rebuked this anti- 
slavery organization. Instead of meeting this 
insidious and ill-disguised war upon the S)uth, 
with weak efforts at conciliation and compromise, 
he has repelled the enemy with an open defiance. 
I like the temper in which this is done, and my 
judgment approves the policy of such a course. 
The principles of this secti9nal anti-slavery or- 
ganization leave no middle ground for concession 
or compromise. There is no half-way house for 
timid or time-serving politicians. The principle 
must be squarely met with its direct converse. 
It is a battle for victory or death. In this struggle 
either you must conquer, and crush ii«, or we 
must succeed in defending the rights and privi- 
le^s of our section. As the contest now stands, 
it IS a war to the knife. You are the aggressors; 
you have brought about this issue. 1 am aware 
that the leaders of llie Black Republican party 
— I qualify the term to distinguisn this new or- 
ganization from the Republican party of Jeffer- 
son's day — I am aware, I say, tnat the leaders 
of Black Republicanism have studiously denied 
the charge of aggression. To meet their denial, 
it is enough to point to the broad basis of their 
party, which, 1 am ready to admit, deserves the 
designation of "grcat,'^ applied to it by their 
orators and presses. It is, unfortunately, great 
in its numbers, great in its power for evil, and, 
more than all, great in being founded upon a 
wide-spread sentiment of hostility to slavery. 
Upon that sentiment, Mr. Speaker, and not upon 
the Kansas act, nor upon the repeal of the MiS' 
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•Ouri restriction, restsyour political power, and 
that of your party. That sentiment, inculcated 
in your schools, and in your churches, for a 
.Quarter of a century, is the cement which unites 
discordant political elements, and constitutes the 
Frand basis of the organization of Black Repub- 
ucanism. Even liad this party never tendered 
political issues, or adopted a political platform , 
It would still deserve the rebuke of the President 
for the war of opinion which, from it4 constitu- 
tional elements, it wa£;es against the sociid sys- 
tems of the South. ^ That alone, under a common 
government, in which public sentiment possesses 
so much influence, would sow the fruitful seeds 
of alienation of feeline between the sections, and 
would, therefore, lead to an eventual separation. 

There is another point in this discufsion, Mr. 
Speaker, upon whicn I must not forget to touch. 
While expressing my hearty concurrence with 
the views of the President on the slavery ques- 
tion, I will not conceal my regret that I cannot 
also commend the course of the Administration 
in rcjgard to Central American affairs. 

I Listened, yesterday, with much pleasure to the 
eloquent remarks of the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Walkeb.] on that part of the message which 
refers to these matters. In most of the views pre- 
sented by him I concur. The policy which has 
Einerally been pursued by our Government in re- 
tion to Central America has been too narrow, 
too timid, and too much warped by European 
diplomacy. My judgment and my heart uQive^ 
alwavs responded to the noble sentiments uttered 
by Mr. Clay, in 1818, when the question was be- 
fore Congress as to the recognition of the young 
republics then sprinsring into existence on our 
southern borders, and the propriety of adopting 
penal laws to restrain our citizens from aiding 
those republics to secure their independence. But 
having fully presented my opinions on this sub- 
ject in a speech delivered during the last regular 
session of Congress, on a bill introduced by me 
to modify our existing neutrality laws, I will not 
now repeat them. I am happ^ to hear the gen- 
tieman from Alabama expressing his agreement 
with me so far, at least, as to admit that those 
laws have been construed too broadly, and en- 
forced with too much rigor; and I hope that, when 
the time shall come to act, that gentleman will be 
found standing by my side, in the effort to repeal 
the odious features of an act which has too long 
been a stumbling-block in the path of our nationtu 
destiny, and obstructed the progress of civiliza- 
tion and libe ral g overnment on this continent. 

Mr. WALEjSR. I beg leave to assure the 
gentleman from Mississippi that I read his argu- 
ment with infinite pleasure; and I believe that I 
then told him that I stood side by side with htm 
on that question. 

Mr. CtUIl^AN. I remember the remark, 
and am happy to hear this reiteration of the gen- 
tleman 's opinion. As his objections to the neu- 
trality laws, in his speech of yesterday, were 
limited to the mode in which those laws have 
sometimes been enforced, and did not seem to 
extend to the laws themselves, I feared that I 
might have misunderstood him. I shall rejoice 
to nave his efficient aid in adapting our le^slation 
to more liberal and expanded views of policy. 
We are the great Power of this continent, and 
have the right to adopt a policy purely American. 
I am utterly opposed to molding our national 
policy in regard to American affairs to suit th£ 
views of England, France, or any of the great 
Powers of Europe. We want no treaties with 
them to fix our relations with American*. States, 
or to define and regulate our connection with, or 
our duties towards, those States. Great Britain 
does not deign to consult va in reference to her 
relations wiui the Empires of Asia; and why 
should we administer to her pride by making her 
aparty to our intercourse wiln the adjacent States 
or this continent ? 

The point of most interest to us, at present, is 
Nicaragua. I do not propose to pass an eulogium 
on Greneral Walker, but I do regard him as one 
of those instruments which, in the hands of 
Providence, are used to facilitate the march of 
civilization and improvement, and the spread of 
liberal political principle throughout the fairest 
portions of the world. Shall our Government, 
then, throw obstacles m the way of his progress ' 



Should we not rather, by all proper means, en- 
courage such desirable results ? Had a liberal 
policy always been pursued, and had not our Gov- 
ernment, by the enactment of stringent and severe 
penal laws, adopted the narrow and suicidal 
policy of preventing bur citizens from embarking 
m enterprises, neither uficonstitutional, nor viola- 
tive of our neutfal duties, the liberal party in 
Nicaragua, of which Walker is now chief, would 
be peacefully and firmly established in power and 
authority, instead of being threatened with anni- 
hilation by a combination of semi-savage foes. 
That party would now be left to lay the founda- 
tions of civil and religious liberty, and to develop 
the vast and varied resources of that rich and 
beautiful country — resources, constituting mines 
of agricultural, mineral, and commercial wealth, 
which will forever lie buried, unless brougl)t to 
light by American enterprise. 

Although, Mr. Speaker, 1 find the minutes of 
my hour rapidly gliding awa3r, and although I 
have not yet touched the principal subject I rose 
f.0 discuss, I cannot permit the opportunity to 
pass without an allusion to another matter, which, 
though of little practical consequence in itself, 
derives some importance from its connection witli 
the great issues of the day. On Monday last, a 
member from Tennessee [Mr. Etheridge] intro- 
duced the following resolution: 

** Rnolved, That tbo House of Representatives regard all 
sagrestions and propositions of every kind, by whomsoever 
made, for the revival of the African slave trade, as shocking 
to the moral sentiment of the enlightened poMion of man- 
kind ; and that any action on the part of Congress, con- 
nivtnff at or legalizing that horrid and inhuman traffic, 
would Justly subject the Government and citizens of the 
United States to the reproach and execration of all civilized 
and Christian people throu{^ut the world." 

Upon objection made, the rules were suspended, 
and the resolution passed under the pressure of 
the previous question. Debate, and even explana- 
tion, were thus cut ofif, and our constituents, as 
well as the public, were left to guess at the reasons 
of our respective votes. Afler the passage of this 
resolution, the gentleman from South Carolina, 
[Mr. Orr,] who had in vain attempted to amend 
the former resolution, introduced another propo- 
sition, in the following words: 

<< Reso/Mrf, That it is inexpedient, i^nwise, and contrary 
to the settled policy of the United States, to repeal the laws 
prohibiting the African slave trade.'' 

This also passed by a decisive majority; only 
eight members voted in the negative, debate and 
explanation having been again cut off by the 
application of the parliamentary thumb-screw. 

I voted against both resolutions; and now take 
this first opportunity of stating the reasons of 
those votes. Both resolutions were, in my opin- 
ion, as objectionable in substance as the mode of 
forcing a vote on them, under the pressure of the 
previous (ivxstion, was improper. The prominent 
features in the proposition of the member from 
Tennessee ai^ its sinister expressions, and the 
intensely virtuous indignation manifested, not 
against the revival of the African slave trade, but 
against the wickedness of those who would have 
the hardihood to make suggestions or proposi- 
tions in relation thereto; and, as if to deter all 
good patriots from even harboring such sugges- 
tions, it invokes the reproach and execration of 
*' the civilized and Christian people throughout 
the world*' upon the Government and people of 
the United States, should Congress, by any action, 
connive at or listen to such suggestions. It de- 
nounces thoughts, propositions, and opinions, on 
tlie assumption that they 'arc shocking to the 
moral sentiment of mankind. £^ow» sir, I find 
in the written chart of the duties and powers of 
this House no authority to take charge of the 
public or private morals of the good people of the 
country. It is a vain and pharisaical arrogance 
of superior virtue in us, to assume such censor- 
ship. I intend no personal disrespect, when I 
say that this House, constituted as it is, is one 
of the last tribunals to which questions of public 
morals or of private honor should be rererred; 
and yet, sir, the resolution of the gentleman from 
Tennessee, if it sprang from any higher motive 
than that of entrapping political opponents, was 
a mere attempt to denounce, as immoral and un- 
christian, certain opinions known to be enter- 
tained by some of^ our fellow-citizens, and to 
invoke, in advance of any proposed action, hor- 
rid imprecations ob the country should Con- 



pess in any way connive at such sentiments, 
by any political action. I surely do the gen- 
tleman no injustice when I say, that his object 
was not merely to obtain an expression of the 
opinion of this House against the African slave- 
trade. He will hardly venture to say that that 
alone was his object. It went obviously further. 
The studied phrtiseology in which the resolution 
is clothed, going to the very verge of parliament- 
ary license, indicates the purpose of obtaining 
the influence of this House to put down and stifle 
opinions and propositions on subjects of lejgiti- 
mate inquiry, on the grounds that they are infa- 
mous and detestable. It is a precedent full of 
mischief and danger, which I r^ret especially to 
see introduced by a $o\Uhem man. Under it, 
what is to prevent the introduction of a resolution 
declaring tne holding of slaves to be immoral, 
inhuman, and contrary to the spirit of Christi- 
anity? There are probably some on this floor 
ready to present such a proposition; and, from 
the complexion of this House, I am not certain 
it would not pass, if propelled by the brute force 
of the previous question . I repeat, the precedent 
is dangerous, and, in my opinion, more pregnant 
of evil than the '* suggestions'* so much con- 
demned by the mover. I regret that it should 
have received the sanction of a single Democrat 
on this floor. Were we sitting as a board of 
censors upon the morality of practices affecting 
human happiness in general, 1 would desire to 
include in our censures the cooley trade, now 

f)racticed by 4fk refined and virtuous ally, Eng- 
and; for by that trade white men, if I may so 
designate the Chinese, are carried into the worst 
kind of slavery. I would wish also to embrace 
\n our deprecations the ** shocking and unchris- 
tian" practice of immuring in the unhealthy and 
fetid prison rooms of a factory, for eleven hours 
of the day, white children of both sexes, and of 
tender age, thereby destroying the health and 
elasticity of their bodies, and blunting and stupe- 
fying their intellects by the constant employment 
of watching the interminable whirling of the 
spinning-jenny. I protest, Mr. Speaker, against 
this House establishing any code of morals for 
the country; but if we are to have one, let it be 
general. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. Will the genUeman yield 
to me for a moment? 

Mr. aUlTMAN. My time is so short that I 
would rather not be diverted from my argument. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. My object in rising was 
to ask the House to extend the time of the gen- 
tleman, and give him an opportunity of discuss- 
ing these questions fully. 

Mr. auITMAN. I will now go on; and 
should my hour expire before I shall have con- 
cluded what I have to sity, I would be happy to 
accept the proffered courtesy. I do not often oc- 
cupy the time of the House, and would not do 
so now had I not been incidentally drawn into 
this debate. 

Before I leave these questions of ethics, I 
cannot pass without notice a singular bill which 
quietly and silently glided through this House 
the other day, apparently unobserved by the vigi- 
lant guardians of the (constitution who sit near 
me. I allude to the bill presented by the chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
[Mr. Campbell,] forbidding, under penal sanc- 
tions, the introduction of obscene, indecent, or 
immoral prints, statuary, &c. While the private 
motive may be proper, such a bill belongs to the 
description of legislation upon which I have been 
commenting,, and, in my opinion, introduces a 
mischievous political precedent. In the first place, 
who arc to constitute the censors ? I doubt not 
that the Committee of Ways and Means would 
admit many specimens of art, at which a portion 
of our sturdy countrymen and women, with a 
taste less artistically refined, but perhaps with 
more of virgin purity, would be shocked. We 
have statuary aoout this Capitol, upon whioh 
some of my fair constituents coula not look 
without a blush . But, sir, I would ask the chair- 
man and Committee of Ways and Means whence 
do they derive the power of supervising the pub- 
lic taste or morals ? If they possess it, I also 
commend to their attention a bill to suppress tho 
exhibitions of model artists, now so fasnionablo 
in our g^eat cities. 
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I retuiB, however, for a momeot, to the slare- 
trade resolutions of the ^ntleman from Teones- 
■ee. I vas not at all surprised to see him refuse 
to suspend the previous question t at the request 
«f my friend from South Carolina, [Mr. Oaa,] 
to enable the latter gentleman to offer an amend- 
ment, which would have brought the House to a 
direct vote on the expediency of reviving the 
African slave trade; but I was surprised, in the 
vequel, to find the gentleman from South Carolina 
remaing a similar privilege to me. After the pas- 
sage of the obnoxious resolution of the gentle- 
roan from Tennessee, my friend from South 
Caroi^, with a view, no doubt, to put himself 
and friends ri^t upon the Journals, introduced 
a resolution differinj^ from that he had originally 
proposed as a substitute. The first proposition 
would have been acceptable to all of us; the dif- 
ference c<H)8isted in the addition of the words, 
*'and contrary to the settled policy of the United 
States." The previous question having been 
called on this resolution, I appealed to the mover 
to permit an amendment, striking out the words 
«' €OfUrtfry to the settled policy of the UniUd States," 
in order that I, and those acting with me, might 
unite upon his resolution; but the gentleman re- 
fused to do for a political friend that which he 
complained had not been accorded to him by a 
political opponent. This want of courtesy com- 
pels me to make some explanation. 

Mr. ORR. I did not complain of the refusal 
of the gentleman from Tenness4^to let roe offer 
an amendment to his resolution; I merely re- 
quested that he would afiibrd me an opportunity 

Mr.aUITMAN,[addressineMr.OaR.] Well, 
I recall the word ** complain;'' but, in making a 
leqfuest of a political opponent, you implied that 
it snould have been granted . Now, Mr. Speaker, 
my position on this subject is simpl v this: I am 
not in favor of the revival of the African slave 
trade. Not because I look upon it as *' shock- 
ing, horrid, or deserving the execration of the 
civilised world;" for I believe it has resulted in 
practic^ benefit to the negro; not that 1 believe 
the transfer of a slave from benighted Africa to. 
America — from the dominion of a cruel and des- 
potic negro master, to a kind and humane white 
master, does any harm to him, or to the world; 
but I am opposed to the revival of the African 
slave trade because, in my judgment, it is inex- 
pedient, impolitic, and adverse to the interests of 
the section of country which I represent. Such, 
too, I believe to be the prevailing sentiment at 
the South. I should have voted, and am ready 
to vote, for any proposition which shall confine 
itself to a declaration against the policv or expe- 
diency of the African uave trade; but I will not, 
by any fear of consequences or misconstruction, 
be driven to adopt the aff*ectedly denunciatory 
lAneuage of the gentleman from Tennessee, ft 
is the language either of cowardice or of hjrpoc- 
risy; not that of plain-dealing.'- I speak of the 
resolution, net of the gentleman. 1 should not 
be much surprised to mid it followed by a reso- 
lution condemning the internal, slave trade. I 
say again, distincUy, that had these resolutions 
simply declared that the revival of the African 
slave trade was inexpedient, and even ag^ainst 
public policy, my voice would have been lieard 
strongly in the affirmative; but 1 am opposed to 
lectures upon the morality of that trade. There 
I stand; and I cannot be coaxed or dragooned 
into the support of resolutions which I do not 
believe to be true. 

The resolution of the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Oaa] was also objectionable, 
though not in the same degree. It proclaimed 
** the settled policy qf the country** to be against a 
repeal of the present laws. Now, in Uie first 
place, in a progressive country like ours, where 
publi^entiment sways the public policy, there 
IS an impropriety in any Congress resolving what 
shall be the future or settled policy of the coun- 
try. Every Congress will have enough to do, to 
adapt its action and legislation tp its own proper 
term of authority and power. I regard such lan- 
guage, to say the least of it, as empty declama- 
tion. 

In the next place, it being admitted that treaties 
are laws, this Ianguae;e of the resolution goes to 
the extent of approving and perpetuating all our 



treaty stipulations in relation to the African slave 
trade; and of some of these I do not approve, 
but, on the contrary, believe them to be unwise 
and impolitic. Such, for instance, is the stipula- 
tion to aid Great Britain in watching, with a 
naval force, the coast of Africa. NeiUier am I 
prepared to say, jthough opposed to the slave 
trade, that it ought to be treated as piracy. I 
doubt much whether the horrors of the middle 
passage do not arise, mainly, from the false 
philanthropy of exaggerated punishments. Rest- 
ing in this uncertamiy, I could not, by my vote, 
declare the laws and treaties on this subject to be 
our "settled policy." For these reasons, now 
given, because explanation was refused when the 
resolutions were offered, and because 1 regarded 
both resolutions as useless and unnecessary^ I 
oppt>6ed them. 
And now, Mr. Speaker, I come to the princi- 

Eal subject 1 rose to discuss, to which my mind 
as been led by observing the differences of opin- 
ion that exist, not only between the three politi- 
cal parties in this House, but between members 
of the same party, on the constitutional powers 
of Congress over the Territories. It is the fash- 
ion of me day to discuss pending questions rather 
Fs technical lawyers than as statesmen, and to 
treat them rather with reference to their political 
bearing than as parts itf the true theory of gov- 
ernment. The discordant opinions to whicn I 
have referred arise fVom different vie%rs of our 
political %ystem. They could not exist, to any* 
considerable extent, if elementary principles were 
well understood. Instead, then, of discussing in 
detail the various opinions that have been ad- 
vanced on this floor, I propose to go back to the 
fountain-head, and examine some of the cardinal 
principles of our system. If these be correctly 
understood, the conclusions which flow from 
tltem must either produce more uniformity of 
opinion on these subjects, or at least bring us to 
the point of divergence. There is a proneness 
in" the human mind, at all times, towards strong 
government. One proof of this pronuuess is the 
prevalence,^in aU ages, of monarchies over free 
representative governments. In our system, this 
feeling manifests itself in the tendency to central- 
ism. It arises fVom the necessity of continuous 
intellectual eflforts to maintain free government. 
There never was a more truthful remaric than that 
uttered by Jefferson: '* Eternal vigilance is the 
price of uberty." A people cannot sleep and 
remain free . The vis inirtct mu^t be coun teracted 
by frequent agitations of elementary principles. 
In treating of the theory of our Government, 
the great source of error hes in not defining and 
locating the sovereign power. I shall, there- 
fore, endeavor to show what it is, and where it 
reposes. Sovereigntt is that high political 

POW^R WHICH CAK CONTROL ALL OTHER POLITICAL 

POWERS. It can have no superior and no equal. 
If there be any other political power in the Isys- 
tem, higher or greater, or more potent, then the 
former power is not sovereign. It admits of no 
rival. It cannot be limited; for limitation proves 
the existence of a controlling power. U may act 
through different agencies, but cannot itself be 
divid^ or parceled out. There cannot be, in the 
same system, two sovereign powers. This is, in 
politics, as great an absurdity as the existence in 
mathematics of two lon^stlmcs, or two highest 
numbers. In the moral worid there is but one 
sovereign — God. 

In every distinct political community the sov- 
ereign power must exist somewhere. It is im- 
possible to conceive the one existing without the 
other. The moment tne social compact is formed, 
that instant the sovereign power reposes some- 
where. If it were possible to imagine a people 
springing, suddenly and at once, from a state of 
nature into political existence, the sovereignty 
would reside in the males of full age. It might 
be interesting to trace the existence of this high 
sovereign power among the civilized nations of 
the earth. I will allude to several, merely for the 
purpose of illustration. In Russia, the soverei^ 
power is in the Autocrat. There is no power in 
that political organism to control his will. From 
his ukase there is no appeal. He can reverse 
judicial decisions, confiscate property, take life, 
and change the organic law. Kespect for the 
revolutionary action of hi^subjects may restrain 



him; but there are no meansof enforcing a polit- 
ical right against his sovereign will. Tn Great 
Britain, again, this high powfer rests in Parlia- 
ment, comprised of the three great estates of the 
realm — King, Lords, and Commons. An act of 
Parliament is* supreme. It can reverse the deci- 
sions of the courts, take away titles, confiscate 
estates, depose *kings, -destroy life, and change 
the orgaoiO' lawr There rests the sovereign 
power, under that ommism of government. 
Englishmen may talk about their right; but they 
have none that may not be oiuiihilated by an act 
of Plurliament. 

In the- nations to which I have alluded, this 
high controlling power is so prominent as to be 
readily seen and fixed. In our system, the elab- 
orate work of a more enlightened age of th^ world, 
and ainore advanced stage of the human intellect, 
it is not so easy to trace clearlv the location of 
the sovereign power. It exists; but where ? Does 
it rest in the Federal Government ? Let us apply 
.the test of the definition I have given. Has the 
Federal Government power over all other powers? 
Not at all, sir. It is strictly linlited; circum- 
scribed by the most rigid limitations; forbidden, 
by its organic law, over which it has no control, 
from exercising many of the most important 
attributes of sovereignty. It can exercise ao 
sovereign powers bv its own intrinsic force. It is 
merely a part of tne machinery of government, 
through which, as through an agency, some of 
the powers belongii^ to sovereignty are put into 
operation. 

Do the State governments possess this high 
sovereign power? A mere glance at their struc- 
ture shows that they do not The State govern- 
ments are the creatures of the State constitutions. 
They may be enlaiged, restricted, modified, and 
even annihilated by the organic law. They are, 
therefore, subject to a higher power, and are not 
supreme or sovereign. As in the ease of the 
Federal Government, they are merely the agents, 
through which the sovereign power is exercised, 
and have not that high attribute of themselves. 
We must look Airther to find the deep sources of 

SoUtical authority. The origin, formation, and 
istory of our system of government, as well as 
the frame-work of it, show clearly where this 
high power exists. It reposes in the sovereign 
States of this great Confederacy— not in the State 
governments^ but in the States, I emphasize the 
distinction, because the two are sometimes con- 
founded. In a recent debate in the other wing of the 
Capitol, a Senator, in alluding to Che opinion of the 
Supreme Court, that Congress possesses over the 
Territories the powers of the Federal and State 

fovemments, drew the inference that Congress 
ad power to establish or change the organic law. 
Now, neither the Federal nor »uue governments, 
nor both of them together, have any such power. 
The decision referred to does not, therefore, go to 
that extent. Neither the Legislature of the State 
of Mississippi, nor that of any other southern 
State, can cnange or alter the status of a slave. 
The State alone, in its sovereign capacity, has 
the power of changing the ojrgaoic law. Negro 
slavery constitutes a part of tne social systems 
of these States, and, although their governments 
may regulate those systems, the sovereign power, 
which alone has the entire control of the organic 
law, can alone establish or destroy them. The 
States of this Union are States, in every sense. I 
refer not only to the usual American sense of 
that word, but to the acceptation of the term as 
used by writers on the law of nations. They are 
separate political existences, each retaining within 
itself the entirety of its political sovereignty, and 
exercising the powers of government, in part, 
separately, through its State government, and, in 
part, jointly with the other States, through the 
Federal Government, but all exercisin|^ their 
highest sovereign power only in convention, or 
such other mode as their constitution or organic 
law shall prescribe. I know not, Mr. Speaker, 
whether i make myself distinctly understood. 
The opinions that I advance are the results of 
much reflection; but they ai^ uttered without any 
previous preparation. 

I have thus pointed out where, in my opinion, 
sovereignty rests in our complex system of gov- 
ernment. 
I know that opinions on this fubjeet are widely 
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ditiRsrent; bat all must admit, that, when the tie 
waa serered, which had bound the Colonies to 
Oreat Britain, there sprang into existence thirteen 
soTereign and independent States, having with 
one another no connection sare that produced by 
the presence of a common dcuiger. They stood 
towards one another as separate, independent, 
Inendly nations, each claiming for itself, and con- 
ceding to the rest, a distinct national existence. 
This character is stamped upon them, not only 
by all their political action, out by their formal 
acknowledgments to one another. In the Articles 
of Confederation, entered into shortly after the 
conclusion of the rerotutioncu'y war, at the time 
wiwn men. North and South, understood the 
structure of our €K>vemment certainly as well as 
they do now, this language is usedi 

** Each State retains its ■overefnty, fVeedom, and inde- 
MBdeiice, and evtry power, Juritikrtioo, and vlghc. whieli 
tt not by theae ArUclea of Confederation delegated to the 
United Btaiea in Confreaa aaaeobled." . 

■* E^ck SUUe reimntiis sovtreigniy 9 freedom, otui 
independence,** There wasaseparate soTereignty, 
a separate freedom, and a separate independence. 
Neither of these was delegated. Some powers, 
jurisdiction, and rights, were alone for the time 
Megated^-subject to be resumed by the sover- 
eign. 

Again* sir, upon the treaty of peace with Great 
Britain, how were the States then regarded? Al- 
though connected with one another by the Arti- 
cles of Confederation , the King of England treated 
with them as distinct States, and not as a com- 
mon nation. We are not a noHon, but a Union 
•f States, under a Federal Constitution. It is a 
mianomer to style ourselves a ** nation," though, 
•ince we act with other nations through a com- 
mon government, they may, with more propriety, 
Apply the term to us. The frequent use of toe 
words <* United States," as a substantive in 
the singular number, and of the term *' nation," 
as appBed to our Union of the States, is one of 
the evidences of the tendency of the public mind 
to political centralism. The first article of the 
treaty of peace with Great Britain, signed at Paris 
on the 30th Novembar, 1782, uses these signifi- 
cant terms: 

**■ Atncu 1. Hia IMtaaaie MaJetty acknowledfea the 
faid United Statea, viz : New Hamnebire, Massadbuaetta 
Bay, Btaode Idaad and Proyidence Flantationa, Connecti- 
cat. New York, New Jera^, Pennsylvania. Delaware, 
Warytaad, Ytninia, North Oanlina, South Oarotina, and 
<9eoifia, to he me, aovenifa, and independent Statbb $ 
Chat he treats with them aa such ; and for himself, his beini, 
and successon, relinquishes all elaims to the government, 
proprietaiy and tenritoiialrighta of the aame, and every part 
thereof.*' 

And so, Mr. Spealrer, yxnx may pursue the 
historic record of the formation of our political 
organism, and look in vain for any act by which 
that high power, which must exist in every poUt- 
iod community, has been ceded from its original 
possessors — the States. The Constitution of the 
United States was aoeeded to by the States, as 
Slates. Each fbr itself, in its sovereign capacity, 
entered into the compact. We find in it ^ del- 
egation of some of the powers of fovemment, 
but no cessions of sovereign power. That rested 
origiitally with the States; and there, I contend, 
it remains tonday. If it does not rest with the 
States, niiiere is it? I have shown that tMs 
Government, being possessed only of limited 
powers, for s|>ecified purposes, cannot bs sover- 
eign. That high power,! repeat, remains where 
it originally rested— ^n the States of this Union; 
«nd whenever it is called into "action, it must flow 
from its pristine source. 

I may, Mr. Speaker, in the attempt to make 
myself understood, be charged with unneeeasary 
repetition of the same idea; but our political 
syatem is very complex and much nusappre- 
bended. In its complicity, however, I recognize 
the great frame-work of Uie libertl age in which 
it was constructed ; lor that complicity was neoes- 
BfiTj to secpre liberty by the protection of every 
ioterest involved. 

1 come now to appljr this principle of sover- 
eignty to the Terrmnes. At the time of the 
forroaction of the Federal Consitoition there were 
not in existence any such municipal communities 
aa those we now term Territories . Consequently 
V^ hingtiage of that instrament, which confers 
upon Congress the authoritr '* to dispose of and 
flMdn afl needlbl rules and reguhctons I^dt the 



territory and other property of the United States* ' ' 
was not intended to convey to Congress the right 
of legislation over theTerntories as subsequently 
constituted. This is dear.* The context itself 
shows that the word ** territonr'* was palpably 
used in the sense of property, for the disposal of 
which Congress, the common f gent of the States, 
was to make the " needful rules and regulations," 
such as to survey the lands, and to provide for 
their sale. This is further shown by tne stron^r 
and more explicit language used m conferring 
the power or lerislation over such cession as 
might be made by the Statea for the seat of Gov- 
ernment. Whence, then, is derived the power 
of Congress to legislate for a Territory, as we 
now understand the term ? Before I proceed to 
answer this question of the power of municipal 
legislation, I should state, what necessarily fol- 
lows from the views which I have already pre- 
sented, that the people of a Territory possess no 
sovereign power. They occupy tji6 common 
territory or all the States, over ^ich the States 
joitttlv not only possess tlie eminent domain, but 
also the ultimate sovereignty. The inhabitants 
of a Territory poasess no more sovereignty over 
it than if they had established their residences in 
the Russian Empire. All the political powers 
that the people ox a Territcnry possess or acquire 
must come from the States, either by the com- 
mon grant of all the States, or by cession from 
their agent, the Federal Government under the 
Constitution. 

Mow, sir, having fixed their true relations to 
the States, I shall proceed to answer the inquiry. 
Whence does Congress derive the right of legis- 
lation over the Territories ? It is, in my opinion , 
implied in the power delegated by the States to 
Congress in the Constitution, to admit new States 
into the Union vpon equal footing with the ori- 
ginal States. This right necessanly implies the 
right of Congress to prepare the peipU (or rather 
the isiAsMsMte, fbr the term ^* people^* technically 
signifies a community, politicly organized, and 
eannot, in that sense, be applied to the inhab- 
itant of a Tenritory) for admission into the 
Union as a State. Thie miyor includes the minor 
--Hhat is to say, under the power to *' admit,*' 
Congress possesses the right of paving the way 
for that aci^^of making the preliminary arranjg;e- 
ments for the important change of the political 
condition of a Twritory . It is under that power, 
then, and not under the right to make ** rules and 
reguhttions" for the disfSosal of the common ter- 
ritory, that Congress can legislate for the Territo- 
ries, or establish municipal j^overomenta therein. 
But, sir, this authority is limited to legislation, 
and does not extend to the exercise of any power 
properly appertaining to sovereignty, much less 
to tne delegation of such attributes to the terri- 
torial ffovemment. The power of le^lation , and 
that of making organic laws, are distinct things— 
the one may be exercised by the legislative branch 
of the Government; the other is the exclusive 
attribute of the sovereign power. In the whole 
process, this high authority is brought into action 
in only oji^instance— on the admission of a new 
State, ifflae act of admission into the Union as 
a State, the people of a Territory are at once 
coUeetively invested with servereignty. From 
that instant they stand as the peer <m every other 
State. The sovereign power passes to ihero, not 
firom ^ Federal Govovnment, (fior that Govern- 
ment cannot hold it,) but by the cession of the 
other States, in conformity with their constitu- 
tional compact, by which, by emp<niiFering Con- 
gress as their common agent to admit new States 
upon an equality ^ith theoEiaelveSa they have 
bound themselves to cede their joint soveraignty^ 
until that moment retained, to their new sister. 

From the priiMiples I have laid down, Mr. 
Speaker, the mibrence deariy follows, that Con- 
gress, poss es sing merely the power of mitnieipal 
legislation to prepare the Territories for adipis- 
sion into the Union, has no power to exclude or 
abottsh slavery in the Terrttoriea. M«eh less 
have the inhabttants of a Territory, possessing 
Qo tphsvent doversignty, an4 faarifu^ no politieid 
powers except those derived tmm Congress, this 
right. 

A gUmee at the condition of the inhabitants of 
any portion of our common Tenritory, before the 
^Mbtishment of any territorial government, 



may still further tend to illustrate my views. 
What is the condition of the residents now upon 
the Gadaden purchase — ^the inhabitants of the 
rich and fruitiful hills and dales of Arizonia? 
Are they in a state of nature, like, the wild sav- 
age, without a political status, without laws to 
restrain them, or without rights to be protected? 
I think not; for I difer from my friend from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Oaa,l in the opinion which 
he the other day advanced, as to tne state of a 
Territory. There is, sir, in my opinion, a com- 
mon law, which exists in every portion of our 
common country, as well in the States as in the 
common territory, from the instant of its acqui- 
sition; and that law is the Constitution of tha 
United States. 

Mr. ORR. In speaking of the common law, I 
had reference to the common law of England. I 
stated expressly, that, in my belief, the Consti- 
tution extended over the Territories. 

Mr. ClUITMAN. I then understood the gen- 
tleman to take^the ground that no law for the 
protection of property existed in any of the Ter- 
ritories, until made by the TerrilorialLegislature. 
I think that I now comprehend his idea better. 
I maintain, in the first place, that the inhabitants 
of such portions of our territory have all the 
rights, privileges, and immunities, provided or 
reservea in the Constitution. Furthermore, every 
citizen of any of the States, from whatever sec- 
tion of the country he goes, taking up his resi- 
dence on the common territory of pe States, 
carries with him all the essential rights which he 
po sse ss ed in his own Slate. The States beinr 
joint proprietors and co-sovereigns, the citizen of 
each State stands, as it werot upon the soil of his 
own State, as much so as if he stood u|>on the 
deck of an American vessel on the high sea. The 
general principles of law that are common to all 
the States, founded on usage and general con- 
formity, prevail in, and constitute the common 
lasr of, the territory. There may be unjudicial 
organization to enforce thatlaw, but it has vitality, 
and exists; and, upon the establishment of ju- 
dicial tribunals, would be recognized and acted 
upon, without positive legislation on the subject 
of these rights. Prominent among these rignts, 
is that of property recognized by any of the 
States. VHien that right, as in the case of 
slaves, is recognized by the orpinic law of 
nearly one half of the States in the Union, and 
at least in one instance acknowledged by the 
Constitution of the United States, it not only 
exists and is available in the common territory 
of the States before the establishment of civil 

government there, but is far beyond the reach of 
oth the Federal and Territorial Govern menta 
when found on the common posaessions of the 
States. There is but one power that can destroy 
my right to my slave, and that is the Slate in 
wnich I hold him, or to which I voluntarily carry 
him. If the Federal Government does not pos- 
sess the right, itis absurd to say that one or its 
departments has it. While I concede to that 
high tribunal, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the right to determine finally all cases of 
hiwand equity* which come within its jurisdic- 
tion, I deny its authority to settle questicgas which 
involve the political riffhts of the States. The 
Constitution is the work of the States, and they 
muat construe it for themselves upon all ques- 
tions affecting their rights. . These would cease 
to be rights, if subject to the afitaeonistic power 
against which they were limited. It is absurd to 
suppose that the States, in the formation of the 
Constitution, jealotis of their great essential polit- 
ical ri^ts, would have left them at the mercy of 
that very power, against the encroachments of 
which they were erecting a barrier. It is yet 
more absurd to suppose that they would have 
left them, by construction, to one department of 
the Government — and that department, both 
from its mode of appointment and its tenure of 
officof the least responsible to the people. 

1 approve, Mr. Speaker, the principles of the 
Kansas-Nebraska act. I claim, under it, and 
under the Constitution, the right to carry my 
slave into either of those Tefritories. I know 
that this right, if a aoM can be made on it, may 
be the subject of the examination and decision 
of the Sopreme Court of the United States, and 
that that decision, in any given case, would be 
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final. I would abide by it, as a BeUleroent of 
the case decided; but I am not willing to let it go 
to the world that I would respect the precedent, 
or that I would surrender the principle, that the 
assertion of such essential riehts belongs exclu- 
sively to the States ag^rieveuby their violation. 
The Supreme Court, in my opinion, possesses 
no jurisdiction to decide finally upon the political 
rights of the States. 1 am still old-fashioned 
enough to stand souarely upon the doctrines 
of the Virginia and Kentucky resolutions of 
1798-99. 

At last, Mr. Speaker, this whole subject re- 
solves itself into several great (juestions con- 
nected with the theory of our political system. 

Is this essentially a national Government, or is 
It a union of sovereign States ? 

Does the sovereignty, or supreme power, reside 
in the central Government, or the mass of the 
people of our country, as a nation, one and indi- 
fisible? or does it yet repose in the sovereign 
States ? 

The solution of these ^reat questions has, at 
rarious periods of our political history, occupied 
'Jie attention of the best statesmen of the country. 
The radical principles involved in them divided 
ihe gigantic intellects of Calhoun and Webster. 
Almost all the differences of opinion thatexidt, 
as to the action of the Federal Government on the 
practical issues which spring up from day to day, 
grow out of the various solutions of these ques- 
tions. Tberefore, they are, indeed, worthy of 
repeated discussion. 

I bad* Mr. Speaker, intended to notice some 
of the remarks made by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Marshall] on the subject of ** squat- 
ter sovereignty;" but I find that my houf has 
expired. Whatever more I may have wished to 
•ay in this connection, I must, perforce, postpone 
the accomplishment of my wishes until some 
flurther occasion. 



THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE. 

SPEECH OF H. WINTER DAVIS, 

OF MARYLAND, 

In tbk House of Reprbsbntativbs, 
January 6, 1857. 

The question or referring the President*! Meflsage to tbo 
Committee of Uie Whole ou the elate of the Union being 
under consideration — 

Mr. DAVIS, of Maryland, said: 

Mr. Spkaker: Grave perplexities have arisen 
in interpreting the teachings of the late election. 
A singular diversity of views has been revealed. 
Gentlemen of the same party have differed as 
wideljr as those of opposite parties. The gradu- 
ally widening circle of debate has drawn in great 
numbers on every side. As Democrat ana Re- 
publican have been crippled in the conflict, fresh 
friends have poured in to the rescue; and the re- 
sult of every addition has been that doubt has 
been piled upon doubt, confusion has become 
worse confounded, until he who attempts to read 
the reoent election by the recent debate in this 
House, will find himself with authorities for any 
opinion, witli testimony for any fact, with views 
confounded and unintelligible, in endless mazes 
lost. 

The gentlemen of the Administration have 
exhibited some sensitiveness on the question, who 
opened the debate. Wherever the responsibility 
resti, the great differences of opinion that it has 
elicited more than justify me, now that the debate 
has raged for weeks, in reviewing the field, sum- 
ming up the results, and pointing the attention 
of the people to the great diversity with which 
the question they have decided, and the judgment 
they are supposed to have pronounced, has been 
interpreted. Sir, this discussion was not opened 
either by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Uamf- 
BKLL,] or by another gentleman in the other wing 
of the Capitol, now not far distant, [Senator 
Wilson.] It originated neither in this House 
nor in the Senate. /!• first word it found in the 
Preiident*t menage. He was justly fearful that 
the people might mistake their rebuke for an 
appnrvakl; that their unaided vision might not dis- 
cover the comfort under the castigation, nor be 



quite aware that behind a frowning Providence 
they hid a smiling face; and therefore he wisely 
availed himself of his constitutional privilege to 
lead their tottering steps in the way he would 
have them go. So witless is the fling, that the 
vanquished have reopened a closed controversy ! 
Far be it from me to imitate the spirit which 
breathes through that extraordinary document. 
They only can fitly apologize for it who can esti- 
mate the bitterness of a spirit broken by such a 
fall ! I do not care to open any (controversy either 
with its statements, its reasonings, or its scold- 
ings; but I may be allowed t(f use it for instruc- 
tion, and the country to profit by its teachings. 
It reveals some facts of sinister import. The 
President first teaches us: 

<< That as Senators represent their retpeelive Stakes, and 
members of the House of Representatives their retpective 
constituencies in each of the States, $o the Pretidenirepre- 
fentff the aggregate population of the United Statee I** 

Napoleon Bonaparte said to an insubordinate 
Assembly, *' You are only the deputies of single 
provinces — / renresent the noHon!** ' Thus, to 
compare small tnings wiUi great, our President 
respectfully assigns us our lower sphere, wherein 
we should behave not unseemly. Be it so, Mr. 
Speaker. Amid all the diversities, there is one 
fact which no one has controverted. It was fairly 
stated by the gentleman from Tennessee, and is 
apparent on every return of the aegregate vote. 
Mr. Buchanan ascends the chair of State against 
the will of a majority of about four hundred thou- 
sand of the people of the United States. If, there- 
fore, the President represents the aggregate pop- 
ulation of the Union, Mr. Buchanan does not 
represent, but misrepresents, the people of the 
United States ! 

The President further instructs us in what the 
people have decided in the election of Mr. Buch- 
anan. **They have asserted,*' he says, ** the 
constitutional equality of each and ail of the 
States of the Union, as States,** He means that 
they who by their votes elected Mr. Buchanan, 
voted for that principle contested by their oppo- 
nents, or he means nothing. If it has settled 
that principle, it proves thai a minority tif the people 
of the United States are opposed to the equality qfthe 
States! 

**They have afilrmed," says the President, 
** the constitutional equality of each and all of the 
citizens of the United States as citizens, whatever 
their reli^on, wherever their birth or their resi- 
dence." if so, then it proves that a great majority 
of the people of the United States deny the equality 
qfthe citizens qfthe United States — deny their et^ualUy 
fry reason qf their religion — deny their equality by 
reason of their residence— deny their equality by 
reason of their birth ! 

** The jr have asserted, " says the President, '* the 
inviolability of the constitutional rights of the 
dififerent sections of the Union." Then a ma- 
jority of the people of the United States have in 
the late contest been inimical to the constitutional 
rights of the States, and have been endeavoring 
to break them down! 

The President further informs u^diat '<* they 
have proclaimed their devoted anirunalterable 
attachment to the Union and to the Constitution, 
as objects of interest supe'rior to all subjects of 
local or sectional controversy, as the safeguard of 
the rights of all, as the spirit and the essence of 
the li^rty , peace, and greatness of the Republic. ' * 
• If so, then a majority of the people of the 
United States have declared against tnose great 
principles; they are inimical to the existence of 
this (Constitution; they are inimical to the rights 
of some great sections of^he country; thoy are 
bent on war and not on peace ; for a great majority 
of the people have voted against Uie man who, 
the President says, is the symbol of this decision. 
Sir, if the President *s opinion is right, that those 
great and vital principles were in contest, then the 
vote of the people is more full of awful portent 
than any they have ever cast; and the day of our 
dissolution draws nigh. If they were not in con- 
test, then that message is the most ungracious 
■arcaom ever flung by a President on ths people 
who lifted him above his fellows. 

It is of evil example for the President to hare 
departed, in the language of his message, from 
the severe courtesy, the respectful reserve, the 
possionless dignity observed oy his predecessors 



in alluding to the conduct of sovereign States, or 
the motives of great bodies of the people in the 
highest function of their sovereignty. It is of 
all things most deplorable that, elevated above the 
turbulent atmosphere of a popular canvass, ths 
President shoula have stooped to the region of 
the storm, been swayed by the passions of the 
strife whose excesses it was his high duty to have 
restrained, and that, stung by the great condem- 
nation of the vote of the people, should have 
poured out the bitterness of his heart in sharp 
vituperation of his judges, forgotten the Pres- 
ident in the partisan, and inflamed the passions 
already consuming the vitals of the Republic. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the people have taoffhtsoms 
lessons worthy of being learned — not those ths 
President would inculcate, nor such as are grate- 
ful to Democratic hearts — yet fruitful of warning 
and admonition, and quite visible to the dullest 
eye. 

It proves that a minority of the people desired 
to see Mr. Buchanan President of the United 
States. Nobody ever doubted that. 

It proves that a minority of the people were in 
favor of the Kansas-Nebraska act. Nobody ever 
questioned that. 

It proves that a minority of the people approve 
of President Pierce's administration. Nooody 
ever doubted that; "but nobody knows how small 
that minority is. 

It proves that a minority of the people are con- 
tent that his system of misrule may be prolonged 
for another four years. Nobody ever doubted 
that. 

It proves that the minority which preferred Mr. • 
Buchanan was so located in various States, that 
under the Constitution it could cast a maiority^f 
the votes of the electoral college; and this is the 
only point touching that minority about which there 
was ever much doubt. 

It proves further, Mr. Speaker, that a minority 
of the people have condemned the Democratic 
party. 

It proves that a majority of the people are op- 
posed to that administration of President Pierce 
which a minority propose to continue for foar 
years. 

It proves that a maiority of people of the coun- 
try th ink it time that the misgovernment of Kansas 
should cease. ^ 

It proves that no diversity of interpretation can 
extort anything but condemnation of the princi- 
ples and the purposes of the Kansas-Neoraska 
act from a majority of the people of the country. 

It proves that Mr. Buchanan comes into power 
with a decided majority of the people against 
him; with every proposed principle of his admin- 
istration condemned beforehand; with the great 
Democratic majority in the Senate narrowed to 
the very verge of a hare working majority; with 
the House of Representatives, so far as any ex- 
perience teaches, against him; with only about 
one third of the Representatives from the North 
in his favor, and they chiefly representing minor- 
ities, and chosen by the divisions of their oppo- 
nents; and thus that, for all his cherished puriM>8es 
of mischief, his administration is paralyzed before 
iu birth. 

i Still more, sir,* it dissipates the sweet delusion 
of the dead heroes of the Nebraska act, that there 
was a day of resurrection for them. It demon- 
strates that the blast which prostrated its friende 
in the North was no passing squall; that no sober 
second thought has changed their first thoucht; 
but that a settled and unchangeable hostility 
through all the North condemns them to a hope- 
less and pitiable minority. The death wound, I 
rather think, has been aealt to that party which 
insolently boasted itself a perpetual plague to the 
Republic, but now — worse than the scotched 
snake — staggers to its grave, like a wounded 
gladiator, whose fall, even in the arms of victory, 
wins for him neither pity nor a crown. 

These are some of the lessons about which I 
think there can be very little diflference of opinion. 
They need only the teaching of numbers. They 
neea only to count the results of the ballot-box 
They depend on no adjustment of the diflference 
of principle between the difi*erent portions of the 
party. They are irrespective of the Question, 
whether the approval of President Pierce's admin- 
istration was made or evadcdliorth of Mason Mid 
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Dixon's line. They still stand , no matter what 
meaning was assigned to the Kansas-Nebraska act 
anywhere. On a simple count of the voices of the 
iuages— even admitting a northern and a southern 
Democrat to mean the same thing — it appears that 
the great majority of the country are tired of its 
men, are hostile to its principles, condemn its 
measures, mock at its blunders, are weary of its 
agitations, abhor its sectional warfare, and have 
ordered hue and cry to be made against every- 
thing bearing the name of Democrat as a dis- 
turber of the public peace. Instead of repentance 
and reform under the discipline administered two 
years ago, the majority o^he people of the 
country nave beheld with alarm every element 
of electioneering torture applied to wring from 
the terrors of the country an approval, real or 
apparent, of the conduct of the Administration; 
and they have by this great vote indicated their 
abiding hostility to a policy which has brought 
the Republic to the verge- of ruin. This, I tak^ 
it, is the judgment of the American people, — only 
tkey were io ut^fbrtunate as to differ as to the measures 
cf redress; and the penalty qftfUs blunder is the eon- 
Huuanee of that dofmnatUm in the executive chmr 
Jorfow years mare. 

Thus condemned by the po|)ular vote, these 
gentlemen of the minority are ingenious in ex- 
tracting an approval of their policy and principlesj 
but in the vain effort they have revealed that the 
minority itself is divided as much with itself 
as from its opponents. While claiming an 
approval of their principles by the country, the 
mmority is itself wrangling as to what those 
* principles are. 

The world has long known that they were 
divided on every question of domestic policy — 
that their harmonious ranks included protection- 
ists and anti-protectionists. The last session 
exhibited great internal improvement bills passed 
over the veto by Democratic votes. But still they 
boasted that on the slavery question — the shib- 
boleth of their faith — Democrats were every- 
where the same faithful friends of the southern 
and northern rights — alone at the North worthy 
of truflt« They passed the Kansas act to vindi- 
cate the right or the South to enter Territories 
with their slaves: they, therefore, alone, are 
worthy of southern countenance! They have 
wrung from the country the approval of the prin- 
ciples of that act; they have vindicated the 
equality of the States; they have asserted the 
right of the people of a Territory to frame their 
own domestic institutions; and for these things 
the country has conferred power on them ! 

Sir, (he Kansas act was an enigma till read by 
the light of the late election. What my opinions 
of k are is immaterial. I desire now to deal 
with it historieaily — to deduce some conclusions 
from the discussion that has rolled around me for 
so long. 

The Kansas-Nebraska bill was introduced, it 
is said, to vindicate the equality of the States, 
and the right of the South to carry their slaves 
into the Territories. That act conferred on the 
Territorial Legislature power ** over all proper 
subjects of legislation;" and its framers, for fear 
that there might be one subject of legislation that 
was withdrawn from their consideration, in ex- 
tending over them the laws of the United Slates, 
said: ** Excepting the law of 1820, which, being 
inconsistent with the principles of the legislation 
of 1850, is hereby declared inoperative and void, 
it being the true intent and meaning of this act*' 
— as if there might have been doubt in the mind 
of the country as to what that net intended to 
confer on the people — ** it being the intent of this 
act to leave the people of the Territory- [ay, sir, 
•of the Territory*] perfectly fi-eo to form their 
own institutions to suit themselves." E^rly in 
the last session of Congress it became apparent 
that there was a diversity as to the object and 
efiect of that act. As the session progressed that 
diversity grew wider. Those same words were 
carried into the Democratic platform; they were 
carried into the discussions before the people; 
and I now desire to ask, in the face of gentlemen, 
how far there is any conformity of views between 
the two wings of the Democratic party ? • I aver 
at the outset that they are as widely divided as 
is the Republican party from the Democratic 
party, and upon exactly the same question of 



constitution^ power that rests at the bottom of 
the words or the Kansas-Nebraska act. 

There can be no controversy, I presume, among 
gentlemen here^s to this sreat fact, that the lan- 
guage of the Kansas-Nebraska act confers by 
grant, as the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Ste- 
phens] so accurately described it this morning, 
upon the people of the Territories all the legisla- 
tive powers tnat Congress can confer; and as the 
Constitution says that **all legislative power 
herein granted is vested in the (Jongress, which 
shall consist of a Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives," it is plain that, unless the doctrine 
of squatter sovereignty as Expounded by the 
gentleman from Georgia be accurate, then this 
Congress has conferred all the power upon the 
people*of the Territories which can exist under 
the Constitution, and that they have, and can 
have, no power from any other source. Now the 
pinch arises. One set of gentlemen say,.** Oh, 
that bill does not authorize the people of the Ter- 
ritories to exclude slavery. *' Another set of gen- 
tlemen say, <* Oh, that bill does authorize the 
people to exclude slavery." Then we have ex- 
planations from the southern wing of the party 
that it authorizes them to exclude it only when 
they come to form their State constitution . ** No, " 
say Democratic gentlemen from the North, ** the 
language is universal ;'it authorizes the people of 
the territories to exercise all legislative power 
consistent with the Constitution, and we say that 
they can exercise it now, in their territorial condi- 
tion^ As a mere question of legal interpretation, 
there can be no dispute as to the meaning of the 
words. There may arise a question whether 
Congress have power to confer that authority; 
but if Congress have it, then unquestionably it 
has been conferred. 

There is, therefore, a difference between the 
two wings of the Democratic party. It is not, 
Mr. Speaker, a mere difference of interpretation. 
It is not a mere dispute about the legal meaning 
of the words they have used. It is not a mere 
accident of legislation which a scratch of the pen 
could change. It is not something which nas 
been sprung upon them by accident, of which 
they had no notice before its arrival. But upon 
that most delicate of all questions — that one on 
which the minority boast themselves the special 
defenders of the South, and in reference to which 
they say their northern brethren are more faith- 
ful than other gentlemen at the North— on that 
question, and not upon the interpretation of the 
language of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, there is 
a radical, inherent, profound difference, splitting 
them from top to bottom, as irreconcilable as any 
other diversity of party views that can be ex- 
hibited in the history of the Republic. It can- 
not be pushed aside as a mere diversity of opin- 
ion on the Kansas-Nebraska act, because it is 
carried back to the very foundation of the Con- 
stitution. And then we can understand, what, 
otherwise, perhaps, we might not so well be able 
to understand, how it is that the northern gentle- 
men of the Democratic party have supported the 
principle^^the Kansas^Nebraska act, and have 
united in WW election of a President. Why, Mr. 
Speaker, the propriety of that act was not sub- 
mitted to the people t^ow at this election. That 
Question was passed upon in the election of this 
longress; and this siae of the House gives the 
answer of the whole North as to whether it 
ought or ought not to have been passed. No one 
proposed its repeal, and the restoration of the 
compromise, but Mr. Dunn, and that was made 
a ground of attack by northern Democrats on 
Republicans. The question at the North was 
one of reprisal and retaliation, revenge and con- 
quest — not defense and restoration; and Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans only argued the ouestion, 
which of the two best represented the North in 
that contest for the Territories. 

But then another question arose, whether there 
could not be 'such an interpretation put upon that 
act as would enable gentlemen at the North still 
to stand with the Democratic party, and cast their 
votes for the same man, although differing in 
principle and pursuing a policy not merely dif- 
ferent from, but hosule to, the purpose of the 
southern Democrats. P^herefore it is, that while 
at the South we have heard a universal inter- 
pretation that that act does notconfer upon — that 



there is no power in the people of a Territory to 
exclude slavery — and I speak now in the face of 
a g'reat maiority of southern gentlemen who were 
active in tne canvass, and who can correct me it 
wrong-^I say there was a unanimous interpret- 
ation oy Democratic gentlemen throughout the 
South as to the purpose, meaning, and eflfect oi 
the Kansas-Nebraska act ^ we can understand 
how it was that, while throughout the whol^ 
South that law was claimed as a f^reat souther.- 
triumph, not merely in point of principle, but ii 
point of policy ana fact, as opening a hithertc 
barred territory to slavery, and giving a chance 
for another slave State to restore the disturbed 
equilibrium of the Union — as something to bind 
the South to the Democratic party forever for 
the great boon conferred upon them, the Dem- 
ocrats of the North could say, ** We will accept 
with them that measure, not that we would have 
dared to have voted for it — not that we would have 
dared to have advocated it; but now that the thing 
is done and cannot be undone, preferring the Dem- 
ocratic party to any other party, and seeing their 
strength at the South, we are willing to aid that 
party at the South, and are willing to adopt the 
principles of the Kansas-Nebraska act — with a 
gloss, yielding none of our principles, not admit- 
ting, for a single instant, that Congress has not the 
power to legislate upon the subject of slavery in 
the Territories — not breathing such a suggestion, • 
yet we are willing to abide by the principles of 
the Kansas-Nebraska act as we shall interpret it." 
How interpret it? ** It is the best measure for 
freedom: it breaks down all the compromises; it 
leaves the question open; it confers legislative 
power upon the people of the Territory. We will 
agree that the people of a Territory have power 
over the question of slavery. You will never 
hear of another slave State: we will make Kansas 
a free State; and therefore we are willing to abide 
by the principles of the Kansas-Nebraska act, 
because, although it ought not to have been 
passed, it perhaps will do no harm. While our 
southern brethren say it is a southern triumph, 
we will claim it as a northern one. That will 
enable lAi to maintain our position at the North 
in the party, and give us the full advantage of our 
overwhelming power to vote slavery from the 
Territories. ** Why, sir, in more than one hand- 
bill, and iii more than one newspaper, how many 
it boots not to inquire, it has been seen — yea, I 
have seen with my own eyes, in Pennsylvania 
and New York, Republicans taunted by Demo- 
crats with being opposed to freedom for having ^ 
voted for Dunn s bill. I saw in more than one 
place — in more than one handbill — proclaimed, 
** Buchanan, Breckinridge, and Free. Kansas!" 
and the result of the colloquy which took place 
upon this floor between two gentlemen from Illi- 
nois the other day, shows how far authorities 
can -agree as to what position was assumed by 
the Democratic party in that State. 

I have nowhere here heard it asserted that it 
was anywhere maintained as an accepted dognui 
of that party at the North, that Congress had no 
power over the question Of slavery m the Terri- 
tories; that the people had no power over it in 
the Territories; tnat the people ought not to ex- 
clude slavery from the Territory of Kansas; that 
they were opposed to the people doing it; and 
unless there be gentlemen who can reconcile and 
justify all those things, then there is as great 
and wide a gulf in point of policy, as there is in 

Eoint of constitutional nrinciple, between the 
democrats of the North and the Democrats of 
the South. For what matters it to the South 
that Congress shall not interfere if another in- 
strument is substituted which will interfere ? 
Is it more humiliating to the South to have a 
line of fair division, like that of 18^, giving part 
to the South and part to the North — a line aod 
boundary of peace forever established here by 
the Congress of the United States — than to b^ 
rudely expelled by a congress of Kansas squat- 
ters? — here, where she is represented by her elo- 
quent sons; in the Senate, where she is protected 
by her equal vote; by the President, armed with 
the veto against all oppression— rather than there 
where she is not represented, has no voice and no 
veto? Or are her interests more likely to be 
tenderly dealt with by the rude backwoodsman 
or the European red republican ? Or, if she may 
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be excluded, is it so nuch more to her tafltet ttr 
docs it better coinfH>rt with her di|piitv, that a 
few ramblinf emigrants get together in a tog cabin 
bj our aathority — ay, under thai bulwark of 
southern rights, the Kansas act — and to improve 
the price of land proclaim that slaTerj shall not 
exist*p-that at the line a man, in a hunting shirt, 
with a rifle on his sbouider and a bowie Kuiife at 
kis belt, shall flaunt a blotched copy of the Wil- 
mot proviso in the face of the southern emigrant, 
and Did him back in the name of the squatter 
kibes— than that here, on solemn consultation, 
such partition be made that peace, and not war, 
DMy reign in the Republic? Does that saode of 
•etiling the matter touch the dignity of the South 
less; or father does it not toucji it more? Or is 
justice more or less likely to be done ? 

'*0h, but it's of no consequeoce at all," say 
the gentlemen from Tennessee and South Caro- 
lina, ** for if the people are opposed to slavery 
they wonH protect it !" Indeed ! then it is only 
more apparent that the only point of agreement 
between the northern and southern Democrats is 
in the &ct that directly or indirectly, by law or 
without law, they both admit slavery may be 
excluded. One would suppose the South had 
small favor to be grateiul for. A right without a 
remedy is the lawyer's absurditv} yet for this the 
country has been brought to the verge of civil 
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Prostrated in one effort, they try their Umping 
logic on another. Their mentand unity consist 
in their assertion of the equality of the States and 
the rieht of the people of a Terntory to form their 
own domestic institutions— ihe principles of the 
•ots of 1850 violated by that of 1820, and restored 
and reinaugurated by the Kansas-Nebraska act, 
its vivifying principle. 

Sir, the President libeled the living, and his 
friends rob the dead to cover his nakediMss. The 
very purpose and principle of the act of 1890 were 
to vindicate the equality of the States, and the 
ri^ht of the people to form their own constitution 
without control; it was signed by Mr. Monroe for 
that very reason; and they douUy blunder in law 
and history when under pretense of thoke princi- 
pks they repeal it. 

The acts of 1850 inaugurated no new princi- 
ple. They were acts of compromise— giving and 
taking, like that of 1890 — wisely suited to the »r»- 
tnt necesnty^ leaving unrepealed the laws or the 
sentral Gk>vernm6nt of Mexico, and, if Congress 
eould pass them, in full force as laws of Congress 
—just as the French and Spanish laws were left 
in full force in Florida and Louisiana, when re- 
pealed north of 300 ^' by the act of 1830. - 

If the «cts of 1850 provided for the admission 
of States with or without slavery as the people 
night prefer, then that was the very pnnciple 
consecrated forever as the law of the Republic, 
by the act of 1890; for the one purpose of the law 
of 1890 was to divide the territory between the 
North and the South, and by the same authority 
to make one part slave and the other part free 
territory, while a Terrttonr; and the other thing 
settled iH that law— and irom that day down to 
Ihe Kansas-Nebraska act neverassailed or contro- 
verted by any party known to the history of the 
Republic, and remaining now the accepted and 
conceded law of the Constitution everywhere, 
except amone a few wild Abolitionists of the 
Garrnen and Heeehevsehosl — was,tl)at the peo- 
ple of the Territory could, and alone oould, frame 
their own institutions ji^hen they come to fbrm 
their State constitution; and that Congress could 
neither impose a condition precedent, nor bind 
by a compact their absolute sovereignty over the 
matter. The effort in the Missouri contest was to 
place an inhibition on the State of Missouri— to 
cause the people of tliat Territory to provide spe- 
cially in their constitution asainst the existence of 
slavery. It was that which was voted down — 
voted down, as I have said before, on the immortal 
argument of William Pinckney, of Maryland, 
who then stood as Marvland would always have 
her sons to stand, defending the constitutional 
rights of the weaker against the aggressions of 
the stronger; whose words of elory, vindicating 
the absolute eouality of the States against the 
usarpaiion of tne United States, form tke fit pre- 
lude to that equal argument of the man of Mas- 
saehusetts, who, ten years after, maintainsd the 



mpremacy «f tjiie United Stales aa^ainst the en- 
croachments cf the States. On tlrake cydopean 
foundatiofls have ever rested, and still unshaken 
rest, those two pillars af the Constitution, the 
absolute and inaUenable e<pialit^of ' the States in 
their sovereign functions, and the eqqallv abso- 
hits supremacy of the United States within the 
sphereof their conceded powers; the one unques- 
iioned except by the Democrats sf the State- 
rights and secession school, the other never vio- 
lated except — by whom? — by the Democratic 
party in their Texaa resolutions, which imposed* 
carelessly or deliberately, but expressly, upon 
future States— yes. States by name and not by 
implication— the very inhibition which Pinckney 
and Clayexclttded irom the statute-book by the 
act of 1^0— the gentlemen of that party who now 
impeach that great act, and its great authors, of 
violating the equality of the States, and invadii^ 
the right of the people to form their own consti- 
tutions; for, unless the act of 1890 did thorn ^ii^ 
the Kansas act is d^mHlest and aau^^st. Sir, 
are they not content to have pulled down the mon- 
ument, and decorate themselves with its rifled 
trophies, without staining the memory of the 
great dead with the reproach of the very thing 
they prevented others uom doing ? 

But, they say, if there be dilferenccs, 3ret we 
agree in this— not to agitate the question in dm- 
gr«S9— forsooth where their divisions are inconve- 
niently visible, and bring scandal at^he South — 
but to refer it to the Territories, where the two 
wings can privately fight it out I How will the two 
divisions of the minority silence the miyerity? 
Or is the President's message an illustration of 
their silence? or do they expect the North to 
keep silence before it? or are they ignorant that 
they would die of silence in a year? 

These were not the purposes of the Kaasas 
act, Mr. Speaker, in my opinion. 1 think it was 
an electioneering maneuver. That has been, at 
least, its eflect, and its only efifeot. To the South ' 
it has secured neither a Territory, nor a State, 
nor a constitutional principle, nor peace, lis 
authors tear each other about its meaning, and 
puriue diametrically opposite purposes unoer its 
cover. They have acoomplished nothing but to 
reopen a dangerous agitation-* to brin^ them- 
selves into hopeless minority, crippled by internal 
divisions. 

There is another lesaon taught by this election. 
The Democratic party has ceased to be a homo- 
geneous body. It is bound together by no unity 
of principle. It is a conglomerate of incongruous 
materials — Whies, and State-rights men, and 
Secessionists, and Democrats, and Anti-J^ehraska 
Democrats, and Free-Ksinsas Democrats, and 
Frce-Soilers, and Union men — not a Mosaic, for 
that is a work of art— but huddled together by 
the confusion of the conflict. The Irish brigade 
stood firm, and saved them from annihilatioo; 
and the foreign recruits in Pennsylvania turned 
the fate of the day. They have elected, by these 
foreigners, by a minority of the American people, 
a President to represent their divisions ! 

The first levee of President Buchfjui will be a 
curious scene. He is a quiet, simpflffur-spoken 
gentleman, versed in the by-paths and indirect 
crooked ways whereby he met this crown, and 
he will soon know how uneasy it sits upon his 
head. Some future Walpolo may detail the curi- 
ous greetings, the unexpected meetings, the cross 
purposes, and shocked prejudices of the gentle- 
men who cross that thmshokl. fiome honest 
Democrat of the South will thank GK>d for the 
Union preserved. A gentleman of the disunionist 
school will congratulate the President on the de- 
feat of Mr. FiUmore, whose quiet Administration 
might have postponed the inevitable day. The 
slavery propagandist will vaunt hia triumph over 
the unwielay North, and boast of conquered 
Kansas; while the northern gentlemen will whis- 
per ** Buchanan, Breckinridge, and Free Kansas" 
in the presidential ear, and beg without scandal the 
confirmatien of their hopM. Some Whig will 
remind him of the Califbraia letter, and exact the 
Pacifio railroad at his hands; while the strict- 
constntetion Democrat will execrate the usurpa- 
tion, and cast sinister innuendoes against the mail 
which would not reveal ^ contents this side the 
Pacific. Pennsylvania will be touching in the 
cause of iron, and plead the merits of ths October 



election; while Democrats from the South and 
West plot the treason of free railroad iron, and 
carefbuy adjust the loss and gain in votes. The 
Ostend manifesto will be respectfvilly spoken of, 
and a northern and southern Democrat in a cor- 
ner will nicely balance free trade agsiast a sUvs 
State, and suggest that an imprudent steamer 
may favor the application of the pripciples of tha 
manifesto, the President the while repeating to 
some enthusiastic Free-Soiler his resqlqtion of 
1819, to " prevent the existence of slavery in any 
of the Territories or Statu which tn^ W ^tdtd 

But how to div^ the spoils among this motley 
e row ' ah! there '^he rub. There are gentlemen 
who have united from every creed and every party, 
and who make up this conj^lomerate of the pres- 
ent Democratic pvrty, having changed no princi- 
ples, still holding jealously the position of allies, 
not being embodied into the party but maintain- 
Hng their own individuality. Sir, I envy not the 
nice and delicate scales which must distribute the 
pauronage amid the jarring elements of that con- 
glomerate— as fierce against each other as clubs 
in cards are against spades — which must decide 
whether the gentlemen of the Whig party who 
only acted as allies should be received and accepted 
!■ candidates for high office; whether genUemen 
of the Free-Soil school should sit down with gen- 
tlemen of the Cincinnati school; whether the past 
■hall be nus tabula, or the criterion of acceptance 
or exclusion. There will be required a nice dis- 
crimination and a careful adjustment by somo 
skilUul accountant in party politics, in that curi- 
ous chancery for the distribution of the spoils, to* 
determine the shares of northern Democrats who 
were faithful, but fhiled, and northern Free-Soilers 
who were heretics, but useful; of the Whig con- 
vert and the Whig ally; of Whig gentlemen of 
name— leadera who left their foUowera in their 
transition; of Whig leadera in States where they 
were zealous but not needed, and in States where 
they were zealous and needed, but powerless. 
And long ere this can be adjusted the clamora (Mf 
the f<Mreiga legion will add to the interest of tha 
scene— >tkis vision of King George's judgment 
over again— 

** TlMre eraabed a fltaidy oath of gloat John 9al], 
Who damned away hia eyes aa heretofore. 
Here Paddy brugued by Jasxxe. What'i your wiiU f 
The temperate Scot exclaimed. 
And mid the war the voice of lenatbaa was iMSid Is 

ezprem, 
Oar Preaideat'a going to war I guesa." 

They may not be disregarded, for but for them 
Pennsylvania was lost, and with it the day. Yet 
what will satisfy those indispensable allies, now 
conscious of their power? That, sir, is the ex- 
act condition of thmgs which will be found in 
the ante-chamber— exorbitant demands, limited 
means, irreconcilable divisions, strife, disunion, 
dissolution — whenever the President shall have 
t^en the solemn oath of office and darkened the 
doora of the White House. 

And there are lessons taught to the Repub- 
lican gentlemen of this House, as well as to the 
Democrats. They have been .taught that great 
as was the wrong; blundering as was the policy 
of the Kansas and Nebraska act; earnest as are 
the northern people against the extension of 
slavery; resolved as they are that no more slave 
territory shall be added to this Union, they hava 
likewise shown that there is still one principle 
which they will not sanction. They will not 
sanction a merely sectional canvass for the Pres- 
idency, nor intrust with the Government a party 
whoM whole power is confined to one half tha 
States, whatever their purposes may be. Tbev 
will not sanction retaliation as the spirit in whicn 
wrong is to be redressed; they will not allow 
wrongs committed by a party of the South and 
of the NoHh to be visited on all their southern 
brethren, nor sanction retaliation as a fit political 
remedy. They have settled the policy, that if 
wrong has been done, reciprocal wropg is not 
redress. They have put the seal of their con- 
demnation on revenge as a principle of legis- 
lation, and have refused letters of marque and 
reprisal against the South for wrong UgaUy done« 
ami requiring the remedy to be purau^ by other 
means than a raid i^nst southern institutions. 
They think that the evils of civil war are greater 
than ths evils of another slave territory; and the 
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policy of the Republican party, while it did not 
Justify, did tend to kindle civil war. They have 
resolved that there shall be no attempt to grasp 
the reins of power on principles which tend to 
exclude every southern gentleman from office, 
and necessitate a decision by the country of the 
rreat question whether one half the people of 
toe Union will be governed by the other half— 
fbr that was the only practical result of the suc- 
oesa of the Republican party. Honest though 
their purpose may have oeen — as devoted to the 
Union as the friends of Mr. Buchanan, their po- 
sition was unsocial, and their success dangerous. 

The great argument at the Shmth has been — and 
there is no Democratic gentleman here who has 
not heard it, and I will venture to say there are 
very few who have not used it^the argument 
everywhere used at the South was, that it was a 
question of independence, and not of administra- 
tion; that it was a question, not whether the ma- 
jority should rule, according to the great constitu- 
tional principle, but whether a majority obtained 
under the forms of the Constitution, in such a man- 
ner as practically excluded all southern g^entlemen 
from a participation in the conduct of affairs, ought 
to be submitted to ? Not that there were no friends 
of Mr. Fremont to fill the offices, for his fifteen hun- 
dred votes would pretty well answer that purpose; 
oor that there was any reason which peremptorily 
forbade any one from acceptinj^ office, tnougn 
inclined so to do; nor that, in point of fkct, it 
i^as at all certain that there could not be found 
men enough who would fill them — northern emi- 
crants would fulfill that condition; but because 
tae condition on which alone any party can fitly 
and safely be intrusted with the Government, is 
the possession of power and friends enough every- 
where to carry on the Government with the men 
of the State to be governed — so that a domestic 
goremment shall not assume the fonn of a for- 
eign domination . Instruments of any power may 
always everywhere be found; but office in such 
hands partakes of dte nature of despotism : and such 
men atone were at the disposal of the Republican 
party in one half the States of the Union. They 
would doubtless have tendered high office to men 
df high position in the South ; but the conditionpre- 
cedent of conformity of political views and princi- 
ple* was wanung. Thef'eould not aid in forming 
an Administration to whose creation and whose 
policy they were radically opposed. Thus prac- 
tically the Republican party must hare employed 
■outhem men who represented no body of south- 
em supporters, or northern men, to conduct the 
Goyernment; and that is what is meant by a 
porely sectional party — their radica^and incura- 
ble defect. They, by the simple statement of 
their position, confined themselves to the free 
States. Equal candor would have equally con- 
fined the Democratic party to the southern States; 
for the objects and principles of the southern 
Democrata foand, so fhr as I can see, no sup- 
porters in the North. They owe Ibeir little re- 
maining power there to a common name and an 
ambiguous resolution covering a radical hostility 
of purpose and principle; but honestly or not, 
they fulfilled that indispensable condition of car- 
rying on the Government, that in most of the 
northern States there were a minority content to 
tote for the candidate of the coalition of the 
northern and southern Democrats, and to be 
silent about their differences — the sole distinction 
between the sectionalism of the Democrat and the 
iectionalism of the Republican. 

The great lesson is taught by this election that 
both the parties which rested their hopes on sec- 
tional hostility, stand at this day condemned by 
the great majority of the country, as common 
disturbers of the public peace of the Icountry. 

The Republican party was a hasty levy, in 
inasUf of tne northern people to repel or revenge 
an intrusion by northern rotes alone. With Ua 
occasion it must pass away. The gentlemen of 
the Republican side of the House can now do 
nothing. They can pass no law excluding sla- 
yery from Kansas in tne next Congress — for they 
are m a minority. Within two years Kansas must 
be a State of the Union. She will be admitted with 
or without slavery, as her people prefer. Beyond 
Kansas there is no question that is practically 
open. I speak to practical men. Slavery does 
not esiat in any other T«rritory-»it is exehided 



by law from several, and not likely to exist any- 
where; and the Republican party nas nothing to 
do, and can do notnin^. It nas no future. Why 
cumbers it the ground? 

Between these two stand the firm ranka of the 
American party, thinned by desertions, but still 
unshaken. To them the eye of the country turns 
in hope. The gentleman from Georgia saluted 
the northern Democrats with the title of heroes — 
who swam vigorously down the current. The 
men of the American party faced, in each sec- 
tion, the sectional madness. They would cry 
neither free nor slave Kansas; but proposed a 
safe administration of the laws, before which 
every right would find protection. Their voice 
was drowned amid the din of factions. The men 
of the North would have no moderation, and they 
have paid the penalty. The American party 
elected a majority of this House: had they of the 
North held fast to the great American principle of 
silence on the negro question, and, firmly refusing 
to join either agitation, ^tood by the American 
candidate, they would not now be writhing, 
crushed beneath an utter overthrow. If they 
would now destroy the Democrats, they can do it 
only by returning to the American party. By it 
alone can a party be created strong at the South 
as well as at the North. To it alone belongs a 
principle accepted wherever the American name 
18 heard — the same at the North as at the South, 
on the Atlantic or the Pacific shore. It alone i» 
free from sectional affiliations at either end of the 
Union which would cripple it at the other. Its 
principle is silence, peace, and compromise. It 
abides by the existing law. It allows no agita^ 
tion. It maintains the present condition of afiSirs. 
It asks no change in any Territory, and it will 
countenance no agitation for the aggrandizement 
of either section. Though thousands fell off in 
the day of trial — allured by ambition, or terrified 
by fear — at the North and at the South, carried 
away by the torrent of fhnatioism in one part of 
the union, or driven by the fierce onset of the 
Democrats in another, who shook southern insti- 
tutions by the violence of their attack, and ha|f 
wi^ed the s)e€f>ing negro by painting the Repuo- 
lican as his liberator, sHU a mtUion ff men^ §n 
the great day, im the fiiee qf bo^ faetums^ heroically 
r^fSttd to bow the knee to eWur Baal, They 
knew the necessities of the times, and they set 
the example of sacrifice, that others might profit 
by it. They now stand the hope of the nation, 
around whose firm ranks the shattared elements 
of the great majority may rally and vindicate the 
right of the maiority to rule, and of the native of 
the land to make the law of the land. 

The recent election has developed, in an ag^- 
vated form, every evil ajgainst which the American 
party protested. Again in the war of domestic 
parties. Republican and Democrat have rivaled 
each other in bidding fbr the foret^ vote to 
turn the balance of a domestic election. For^ 
eign allies have decided the Government of the 
country — men naturalized in thousands on the 
eve of the election — eagerly strutted for by com- 
petin^ pa^l^, mad with secuonal fViry, and 
grasping any instrument which would prostrate 
their opponents. Again, in the fierce struggle for 
supremacy, men haye forgotten the ban whic^ 
the Republic puts on the intrusion of religious in - 
fiuenee on the political arena. These influences 
have brought vast multitudes of foreign-bom citi- 
zens to the polls, ignorant of American interests,' 
without American feelings, influenced by foreign 
sympathies, to vote on American nfnxn; and 
those votes have, in pomt tffitet^ accoo^ptished 
thepresent result. 

Trie high mission of the American is to restore 
the influence of the interests of the people in the 
conduct of aflkirs — to exclude appeals to fbrei^ 
birth or religtoua feeling as elements of power m 
potitica; to silence the voice of sectional strife — 
not by joining either eecOon, but by recalling tb« 
people from a profitless and maddening contro- 
versy which aids no interest, and shakes the 
foundation not only of the common industry of 
the people, but of the Republic itself; to lay a 
storm amid whose fury no voice can be heara in 
behalf of the industrial interests of the country, 
no eye« can watch and guard the foreign policy 
of the Government, till our ears nay be opened 
by the erash of foreign war waged for pnrpo ^ 



of political and party ambition, in the name, but 
not by the authority nor for the interests, of the 
American people. 

Return, then, Americans of the North, from' 
the paths of error to which in an evil hour fierce 
passions and indignation have seduced yon, to 
the sound position of the American party — eilence 
on the slavery agitation. Leave the Territorica 
as they are — to the operation of natural causes. 
Prevent aggression by excluding from power the 
agCTessors, and there will be no more wrong to 
redress. Awake the national spirit to the danger 
and degradation of having the balance of power 
held by foreigners. Recall the warnings of 
Washington against foreign influence — here in 
our midst — wielding part of our sovereignty; and 
with these sound words of wisdom let us recall 
the people firom paths of strife and error to guard 
their peace and power; and when once the mind 
of the people is turned from the slavery aptation, 
that party which waked the agitation will cease 
to have ^ower to disturb the peace of the land. 

This is the great mission of the American 
party. The first condition of success is to pre« 
vent the Administration from having a majority 
in the next Congress; for, teith that, the agitation 
will be resumed for very different objects. The 
Ostend manifesto is full of warning; and they 
who struggle over Kansas may wake and find 
themselves in the midst of an agitation compared 
to which that of Kansas was a summer's sea; 
whose instruments will bef, not words, but tha 
sword. 

THE FR£9tI)e!«T>B M1»SA<&B. 

SPEECH OF HON. D. BARCLAY, 

OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

ht Tttn Housa or REpaefSKTAtivet, 
January 7^ 1857. 

Tbe 4iiMBtioB of rrflirylag the Pfewdcnt's Mnwsgfi to iha 
Csaunlttee ef the Wboto ea the •tats of the Uaioo hetif 
aader eoMUeratieB^ 

Mr. BARCLAY said: 

Mr. Spcaker: I would be un}u^ fb Ynyaelf ^ 
I not say that I approach this subject with difH* 
dence. It has been argued with so much clear* 
ness and cogency of reasoning, that perhaps littla 
remains to be said. Still, it is due to a large por« 
tion of my constituency to state why 1 cannot 
agree to this motion — why I cannot consent to 
print this document. I would observe due cour-^ 
tesy to the President of the United States, and to ^ 
his official communications to this House. Thia 
one, however, is of a character so extraordinsry 
that the passage of the usual motion to print 
would be, in my judgment, if not criminal, at 
least highly censurable. I do not object, sir, to 
its being scattered broadca^ over the land, for, I 
believe, with the poison it carries the antidote. 
The only effect it can have upon the country will 
be to increase, if that were possible, the contempt 
against its author and the disgust with his degja* 
dation. But / would not dignify it by passing 
this motion; /would not sanction, or appear to 
sanction, its misrepresentations, by sendhtng it to 
the public printer; / would only have it dignified 
by sending it to some obscure and dusty comer 
of one of the vaults beneath us, where it might 
possibly find congenial company. But, sir, as it 
nas gone forth with the sanction of a coordinate 
branch of the Qovemment, it should not pass into 
the current history of the times without meeting 
from the Representatives of the people such de« 
nunciation as it deserves. As one of those Rep* 
resentatives, I propose now to enter my protest 
against it; and m doing so, I shall endeavor to be 
as brief as possible. 

What ia the position of the President? Elected 
with great unanimity by a confiding people, under 
tha moat solemn pledgea to fVown upon any at- 
tempt in Congress, or out of it, to reopen agita- 
tion on the slavery question, the Chief Magistrate 
waa scarcely warm in his seat before that confi"* 
dance which they reposed in him was violated; 
his pledges wer6 broken, and he launched out 
into the boisterous ocean of agitation. 

The first leadine measure of his administration 
waa tha repeal of we Miaaouri compromise; and. 
IM fsntkintii iimtusa it aa thay may, that, aad 
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that alone, war the cause of the general agitation. 
That unnecessary, reckless — indeed I may say 
iniquitous — measure, struck the very heart of 
Democracy in the free States with terror. The 
oation beheld that compromise, which had been 
maintained and respected — ay ^ respected, for more 
than thirty years, rudely assailed, and its time- 
Lallowed ligaments torn asunder. The people 
saw the evils, which the North was so solicitous 
to avoid, brought upon the country in defiance 
of the popular will. They saw their confidence 
basely betrayed. They dared to remonstrate; 
with the just indignation of freemen they de- 
nounced such a usurpation of power. Its chief 
authors, aiders, and abettors, were execrated 
wherever human rights were cherished or polit- 
ical honesty respected. From the Arostook to 
the Mississippi was heard but one voice — that of 
condemnation. Ay,Jiir, that voice reached the 
White House and caused its miserable incumbent 
to tremble like a convicted criminal. Meanwhile 
the Cincinnati Convention assembled. With the 
assurance of a hardened highwayman, the PreS' 
ident boldly presented hims If there fbr a renom- 
ination. When he eot there — like some old and 
broken down horse that has fulfilled the measure 
of his days, and done his master's bidding — he 
was coolly turned out to grass. And while that 
convention, by its acts, in the most unmistakable 
manner, repudiated the Pr sident, yet by its 
words it indorsed the measures and policy of his 
administration. So singular was tne eifect of 
** the cohesive power of public plunder!** 

But now, sir, his hopes being blasted, indignant 
at imaginary wrongs, and goaded by mortified 
vanity, the Executive, forgetful of his hi^h posi- 
tion, under the shield of pretended constitutional 
obligation, takes occasion to attack, and arraign 
as traitors to the country, citizens who are quite 
as intelligent, if not as patriotic and honest, as he 
is himself. Neither age, nor integrity of purpose 
through a long life, nor eminent services, nor 
undeviating devotion to the country, seems to 
afford any protection against the malignant as- 
saults of the President. All who would not bend 
their knees, and worship Baal, are included in 
ilis sweeping censure*. How is it, sir? Has 
that distmguished man — who even now resides 
near the bounds of this District, and whose well- 
apent life has been devoted to the advancement 
of his country's interest; who enjoyed for years, 
as none else ever enjoyed, the esteem^ the devoted 
friendship, the confioience, of the great and im- 
mortalJackson — hasAe, now grown gray in years, 
indeed become a traitor I XSat man who so long 
led the van of the Democratic army, and whose 
burning words of patriotism tbriUea through that 
mighty host, and jgave energy to every arm, is 
he now eneaged in destroying the very work 
which his best days were consecrated to accom- 
plish r Can it be believed that those venerable 
men who grace the Senate Chamber, and many 
of these honorable Representatives here, that they 
have conspired to tear down the bulwarks of the 
nation? Who believes it? An there any so 
stupid and silly as to think that not only the 
hundreds and thousands, but hundreds of thou- 
sf Ids of upright, peaceful, law-abiding citizens, 
hav^ arrayed themselves againf t the laws and 
Constitution of their country, and are madly 
rushing on to civil war and its attendant horrors? 
Who believes it? The President hesitates not to 
declare it; he hesitates not to declare, what he 
must have known, at the time he penned it, to be 
destitute of the shadow of foundation. 

The Executive charges upon the supporters of 
Mr. Fremont, in the recent election, tne ulterior 
design of disunion and civil war. I will read his 
language: 

** Well knowing that such, and such only, are the mean* 
and the connequences of their plans and purposes, they en- 
deavor to prepare the people of the United States for civil 
%var by doins everything in their power to deprive the Con- 
stitution and the laws of moral authority, and to undermine 
the tUHicof the Union.*' 

Sir, is this the truth? Have those, who saw 
proper, in using the elective fhmchise, to exercise 
their own judgment, and the independence to obey 
its dictates — have they rendered themselves justly 
liable to the imputation of the President? What 
have the friends of Mr. Fr€mont done *' to de- 
prive the Constitution and laws of moral author- 
ity?" Whai **to undermine the fabric of the 



United States?** What "to prepare the people 
for civil war?'* Their light has not been hidaen 
under a bushel. Their acts and declarations have 
not been confined to a corner. Sir, they have 
been seen and known of all men. Tell me, then, 
wherein that large and patriotic body of men are 
justly liable to such a charge ! It is a gross cal- 
umny. There cannot be found one act, not even 
one word, of that party, ss a party, to warrant 
his denunciation. - 
How does the President justify it? He says: 

" Pretending to sock only to prevent the spread of the 
institution of slavery into the present or future inchoate 
States of the Union, they are really inflamed with desire to 
change the domestic iustitQtions of ciisting States.*' 

This is the declaration of the President, and 
he proves it by Franklin Pierce! I doubt the 
credibility of the witness. Commonjustice would 
reauire that the Republican party should only be 
judged by its own acts and declarations, instead 
of the declarations of a malicious prosecutor. 
What did the Fremont men say ? How did they 
define their position on this question ? As some 
gentlemen seem to have forgotten it, I will re- 
fresh their recollection. Speak in? of the slave 
interest, they say — and I c^uote from the first 
authoritative document published by that party: 

(* We acknowledge that it is large and powerful— that in 
the States where it exists, it is entitled, under tlie Consti- 
tution, like all other local interests, to immunity from the 
interference of the General Government, and that it muH 
nesessarily exercise, through its representatives, a consid- 
erable share of political power.'' » 

This is what the Fremont men said. Yet, ac- 
cording to the President, ** they seek an object 
which they well know to be a revolutionary one. ** 
They design to destroy State sovereignty, and 
to subvert the Generiil Government ! Did ever 
before such a bald, naked misstatement emanate 
from any Chief Magistrate? It only shows the 
depth or degradation to which thepresent one has 
descended. He, a mere executive, the servant 
of the people, turns dictator, and then arraigns 
as knaves fourteen hundred thousand noble and 
virtuous men, who only desire to see equal justice 
done — to see the Government administered as it 
w'as by that long line of Democratic Presidents 
who have gone to rest with their fathers. 

That is not all. He charges the northern peo- 
ple with endeavoring to steal negroes from their 
masters, and then doing all in their power ** to 
prevent their extradition when reclaimed accord- 
ing to law.*' This the President claims to be an 
act of aggression on the South. It might be so 
considered if it were the truth. But it is not true. 
The people of the North have never attempted, 
either to facilitate the escape of persons held to 
service in the southern States, nor have they, as 
a people, attempted to prevent their extradition. 
And the President could not have been ignorant 
of the fact. Why, then, does he lend the weight 
of his official position to circulate a slander? 
Why does he attempt to stimulate that feeling 
of hostility which now unfortunately exists 
among many in the South against the northern 
people? He evidently has a hope — a forlorn 
nope, I am sure it is — that some ba^^r southern 
breeze may yet scatter the sands fromhis politi- 
cal tomb, and revive or resuscitate, perhaps, the 
decaying bones that lie within it. 

Another act of aggression on the part of the 
North — so declares this most truthfVil (?) docu- 
ment — was the refusal to extend *' the restrictive 
geographical line'' — the President does not like 
to say "Missouri compromise line" — through 
the territory acquired by the United States from 
Mexico. As if my neighbor and I a^ree to keep 
up a partition fence through lands which we now 
hold, and I subsequently refuse to make such an 
arrangement as to after acquiredproperty, I be- 
come an aggressor upon him ! The proposition 
is simply an absurdity. But because of tnis re- 
fusal of the North, this ** restrictive line ceased 
to have any binding virtue !" Because I decline 
to execute a second and distinct contract with 
my neig:hbor, the one sealed becomes worthless ! 
Tne logic of the President is about as correct as 
his statement of facts is truthful. The Missouri 
compromise line began and ended with the Louis- 
iana purchase. It was complete in itself; and 
how the mere refusal to extend a similar line 
through the territory acquired from Mexico could 
afifsct the ** binding virtue" of the line through 



the Louisiana purchase, I leave to such astuts 
minds as the President appears to have, to de- 
termine. 

Then, with the facility of a harlequin, he 
changes his position, and declares the restrictive 
line to have been unconstitutional. If it were so, 
that coMld not justify Punic faith. The President 
says: 

" In a long series of decisions, on the AtUest argument, 
and after the most deliberate consideration, the Supreme 
Court of the United States has finally determined Uiis point 
in every form under which the question ctHild arise, 
whether a? aflVcting public or private rights, in qucstiom 
of the public domain, of religion, of navigation, and of ser- 
vitude." 

^ I may be proclanning my own ignorance; but, 
sir, I have seen no such decision — never even 
heard of one; and I think I am safe in saying no 
decision as to the unconstitutionality of tne *' re- 
strictive line" has ever yet been made by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Stephens ^ 
told us yesterday, that the result of the electiot^ 
shows that the country has sanctioned the repeal 
of the Missouri compromise, indorsed the prin- 
ciples of the Kansas-Nebraska bill — as under- 
stood, I presume, by the South — and are satisfied 
with throwing open all the Territories to the 
peculiar institution. My colleague in the Sen- 
ate [Mr. Bigler] gives it as his opinion, that the 
result proves that Mr. Buchanan is to be the next 
President, notwithstanding his minority vote of 
near half a million. The Executive thinks that— 

*< It is impossible to misapprehend the great principles 
which, by tticir recent political action, the people of the 
United States have sanctioned and announced.*' 

Here that functionary, like Peter Pindar'9 
Magpie, 

<•' Peeps knowingly into a xnarrow-bone.'' 

He discovers that " thev have asserted the consti- 
tutional equality of each and all the States of the 
Union as States. " Was that an issue in the last 
campaign ? I think it was not. What party has 
ever denied the constitutional equality of the 
States? None. ' The party which supported Mr. 
Fremont' certainly did not. Again, the President 
says: 

** They have affirmed the constitutional equality of each 
and all the citizens of the United States as citizens." 

Have they? What constitutes citizenship? 
Birth and domicile, domicile and naturalization. 
Thousands of negroes were born and now reside 
in this country, and they are citizens. Hen(^ it 
has been determined that they are entitled to con- 
stitutional equality with the white men ! Was 
tliis the issue with you, gentlemen of the South? 
Is this one of the great principles determined by 
the election of Mr. Buchanan ) 

** They have maintained," the President says» 
** the inviolability of the constitutional right of 
the different sections of the Union." When, I 
ask him and his apologists and defenders on thie 
floor, when have the constitutional rights of any 
section been attacked? Bv what partv have they 
been assailed ? Only by that party wnich threat- 
ened to seize upon the public Treasury, and to 
dissolve the Union, if the northern people should 
dare to elect to the Presidency a man of their 
own choice. If this language means anything, 
if it has any point, it must be intended to convey 
the idea that a citizen of the South may take his 
negroes into the Territories of the United States, 
and hold them as slaves under and by virtue of 
the Constitution of the United States. Assuming 
the constitutional right, the President founds aa 
argument upon that assumption, to the prejudice 
of northern fealty to the Constitution. Not onljr 
so, but he has the assurance to declare that it 
was so decided in the late election. The Buch- 
anan men of Pennsylvania will be astonished to 
find that their action has affirmed #hat was de- 
nied by them to be an article of party faith. The 
doctrine that the Constitution, propria vtgore, 
carries slavery into the Territories, and that the 
people thereof have no right to exclude it through 
their Territorial Legislature, was denied to be the 
Democratic creed . It was denounced as a slan- 
der upon the party. And I here undertake to 
say, tiiat no Pennsylvania Democrat ventured its 
assertion in unmistakable language to a Penn- 
sylvania audience. The people of that State 
were told that the Democratic party, instead of 
being in favor of, was opposed to, the extension 
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of ■Inrery. It was bo alleged by my collea^e 
in the Senate. 1 qaote front hia remarks on the 

low under conBlderalion: 



Dt unSnuke laiotn; I nrould 



[M,.^n.j.K^] 



lean ttiat 10 Ilia cli 

"ThMw.Mlhavfevtrde 

KatlefiUan Ihsiwa >ei- -, 
ElKryuid potter ot (bi OaveMinrnI, U untrue?" 
What BBVa Lhe great leader of ihe Democracy 
Ml ihia subject— IhoNeBtorof the South? I refer 
to the Senator Trom Virginia, [Mr. Miiou:] 
"The Senitur Jiu lUIFd my pnaliinn wiili pcifeci Air- 




Bw Tcnltwlci, ■ 

This may be aaid to be the Senator's opinion 
(Hllf. Let US aee. The Richmond Enquirer, 
the leading, and perhapa the most influenliat 
*p the South, under dale of December 35, 






II, Bin 



Awn IbB PMnnuc la lbs Bia Gnnds." 

Again, air, the asme paper, under date or.Ian- 
nary 3, IB57, contains a leader under the caption 
of " The Ejtlenaion of Slarery the Policy of the 
8oath. " 1 quote a panigraph from that article, 
which is significant: 

•' TbB on); dinger which tbn Soulb hu rman id ippn- 
Ke>,1t DitT lOM iu eitualitr of potiiicol 







-H nandear wliboui par- 
jiebaneibuddeniac«i- 
. WilllbeSoDth ._ . 

... ,.._..», and BmfymmlTnio- 

IlR, heckoni ll, or be conlent with the IM of lh« craven 
and Um ilBTe t Tbe UnM Ibol m*V wbliper that lhe ei- 
pauiiaBorDiirinnlailiaiiiiianlinpncIJeableichifveiHiKi 
Ml noHiinc ll Impoiilhle niih ihepaopleorttae SouUi. ir 
the NantaRaun,U)ioan'bUMniiiKer(nnuid could WE aland 

■ixnrr.' ir Uieflruggle liiocnioo,leiUeonw na<r,whll* 
Fci m bare ibe aplrit and (be power to delted oni righn. 
IftreareM light, Ivliu flghtnua principle wblch lieHen- 
UaJ to our equiltiy In lbs Union, or our Independence oui 
oflbetTnioa. HeDcefurUi lei thelVaeeipanrtonoriulmli. 

Who does not know that the greater part of the 
Democratic leaders of the North are controlled 
by the South ? Tlose who will not be subaervi- 
ent get no foiaign missions, and are usually read 
out of the parly. Unless the free North will 
eonaent to this ultimatum— the free expansion of 
tke peculiar institution — the chivalric South wilt 
ruffle up their feathers and fight; will make a fVna, 
Kod break things. Well, sir, if ihines have to be 
broken, lei it 1m done at once. But I auapectthe 
Above quoted extiacla will be sufficient to con- 
viDce CTBD my colleague th«t he spoke without 



I will now return lo the doctrine of the Presi- 
dent, which was under consideration, and from 
which I have digressed. A> lo the heresy ilaclf, 
whence is it derived > Prom what clause in the 



by the nets Itghu wfiich now ^ide the old Deoi- 
ocralic party, is deemed a kind of Procrustean 
bed, which they can lengthen and shorten at 
pleasure — a Delphic Oracle, which nill enunciate 
whatever may tixil their purposes or their policy. 
The Federal Government has no cotultliifiimal 
power to acquire territory. Const itutionaJ pro- 
visions cannot apply lo territory unconstitution- 
ally obtained. Every fool of territory which we 
now hare or claim has been acquired since the 
adoption of the Constitution. Hence, if there be 



s of slavery extension, it can 
ch terriiory as we had when the 
adopted, andean have no appli- 
cation to after-acquired territory. 

But, sir, 1 will go further, and deny that any 
paniciilar provinion of the CoUBlitulion confers 
the alleged right, or that it can, by any fair con- 
struction, be derived from that instrument as a 
whole. We are told, and the hackneyed arsu- 
ment ia almost daily repeated in our ears, that 
the Stales are equal- that the citizens of each 
Slate, reipectivcly, are entitled, under the Con- 
slituiion' to the rights of the citiiena of any other 
State— that a Pennsylvanian, for instance, mav 
take hit horses and cattle into lhe Territories and 
hold them as property there; that a citizen of 
Georgia, being entitled to equal constitutional 
right, may take and hold his property there; 0»l 
in Georgia, negroes are property, and that, there- 
fore, the right of the Georgian to carry and hold 
negroes there as slaves is indisputkble; else would 
not the citizen of Georgia have an equality of 
right with him of Pennsylvania. This 1 believe 
to be a fuir statement of the argument. 

Now, air, let us look at it. That a citizen of 
one Stole has, under the Constitution, all the 
rights (so far, at least, as this question is con- 
cerned j possessed by a citizen of any other Slate, 
,1 grant. But I deny that a citizen of Pennsyl- 
vania derives any authority or right whatever 
from the Constitution of the United States, to 
take and hold his horses and cattle in the Tci-ri- 
tory. Tliat confers no such power upon him. 
He gets it from a higher source — (h>m Ocd kiiraei/ ! 
Here is the grant: 

fniltdil, and multiply and ic]derjlsh tbe csnb, and lulidue 



His right to particular property is derived 

from possession or occupancy, or from some 

conventionnt means, which, for the moat part, 

depend upo he 

citizen of I lis 

right by vit n. 

Neither can es 

there as a cc be 

equality bet' 'I- 

vania. Had ty 

as tbe Cons tt- 



property, 
local law- 



■,lh 



local law — should be protected in the Territories 
by the Constitution? 

It is again alleged, that the Territories, having 
been acquired by the conmoK blood and treasure 
oflheoounlry,should be free to all alike. So they 
are. And the frienda of Mr. Fremont claimed 
nothing more. The southern men may go there 
with the same species of properly as northern 
men can. No distinction is made between tham. 
But, sir, could a man from the North hold in tbe 
Territories, under the Constitution, for instance. 
Chinamen or Jspaneae as alaici7 No! not even 
if they were deemed chattels througllout the 
North. With what justice, then, can a slave- 
bolder claim the constiiutional right to hold 
human beings there as chattels.' But further, 
the mere fact that tbe Territories aert acquired 
by the common blood and treasure of the country, 
can confer no conttitutionat right upon either see- 
tioa. Such rights ar* tom&nei by the Constiiu- 



tion itself, and do not arise from any adre 
circumstances; yet the Presideni in his incon- 
siderate message asserts, not in direct terms, but 
by implication, that the aoulhern slaveholder 
posseeaes rights of which northern freemen are 
clearly deprived. 

But, sir, I must pass on. It is said that ths 
liemocratic party is a prop-essive one. Far bs 
it from me to deny It. k hns progressed so far 
OS to lose sight of those noble, heaven-bom prin- 
ciples which were declared by our revolutionary 
fathers; and under the guidance of its present 
leaders it is hurrying on,asri()tidlyas the wheels 
of time can carry it, to the veriest despotism the 
world ever saw. We talk much of our liberty, 
but the sound alone seems to have any charms 
for us. The reality is not much heeded. There 
is Bcarely any such thing as individuality now 
in this great party. No member of it, if ha 
comes from the North, dares to have or to ez- 

Eress an opinion of his own. Should any one 
ave the temerity to do so, the northern blood- 
hounds are at once unleashed and set upon his 
track. He U a doomed man unless he will suffcf 
himself to be controlled, guiiled, or intimidated, 
by soutliem power, southein influence, or south- 
ern dictation. This is a mortifying fact, and I 
blush for the leaders of the northern Democracy 



I declare it 
But, gentlemen of the South, ( 
itfear. Lay on the lash. Whip in uic lesiive 
and frighten the timid. Command what you 



'. you need 



o those leaders who w 



Wber 



'^ini" 



__ xifllieknv 



and you shall be obeyed. Yet, let me lell you, 
that when the Democracy of my native State shall 
know your ultimatum, they will neither tremble 
at your threats nor respect your oommands; but 
they will repudiate their leaders and your doc- 
trines, and then restore that good old Dcmocralie 
policy which their fathers and yours inaugurated, 
and which you have deserted. 

[Here the Speaker's hammer fell, and objection 
having been made to Mr. B.vrclav'i proceeding, 
his hour having enpired, he stated that he would 
publish what further he had lo say. J 

Do not deceive yoiirselveB, The construction 
which the Democratic party of the South give to 
the Kansas -Nebraska bill is directly contrary to 
that given by llic mass of nonhern Democrats. 
You say that the people of a Territory, under the 
operation of that bill, can onli) exclude slavery 
when they come to form a State constitutioni that 
they cannot form a Stau: constitution until their 
population equnla the ratio fixed for representa- 

alavery may conaututionally exist in the Terri- 
tory; nod that any law passed by the Territorial 
Legislature excluding it vrould be, at initio, void. 
In short, the soulhern Democracy deny the cor- 
recinesa of the doc trine of ''popular sovrei^ty," 
and utterly repudiale it. But, sir, how is it with 
their co-laborcrs in the North? This doctrine, 
which is so odious at the South, those of the North 
cherish as a man does the apple of hiseye. Hear 
my colleague IMr. Bioler) hi the Senate: 
" I aiu of opinion itani ilio pcnpl*, ibmijih ilieir Iocs' 
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, iterted upon the paopts 

of a Ttrrtmry all Ibe law- making power wbicli it pesj em aa 
under tbe Conilirurloa, Ibe power )• eompleie in Ibr people, 
equal to the quesiion of domestic ilavtrrT.nr ally other BUb- 
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If this be correct, then where is jotir Democ- 
racy, gentlemen of the South ? Now, although 
Mr. Buchanan's home organ, the Lancaster In- 
telligencer, rebukes (he Senator in thia wise: 
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yet did my colle«gae express tnily, as for m he 

went, the sentimenU of tne northern Democracy. 

In referring to that speech, the Pittsburg Union 

says: 

« We lay befbre oar readers, tbta morning, the important 
•peech recently delivered by Senator Bigler in the United 
Butes Senate, in vrbicb he states tbe exact potiition of the 
northern Deraocracy on the question of slavery. It is a 
blow struck at tbe right time and in the right phice." 

And this is indorsed by the Clarion Democrat, 
under date of December 22, 1856. I said that my 
eolleague spoke correctly as far ^ he went. 1 
DOW propose to show how far the Democracy of 
the North went on this question. I quote from 
the preamble and resolutjons p^^sed at the county 
convention held in Butler, as published in the 
Democratic ELerald, July 16, l856, which, the 
editor says, was *< composed of as respectable a 
body of men as erer assembled in the borough of 
Butler." It says: 

^ This Is deemed a fit occasion to define the true position 
of the people of the non-slaveholding States, and todeclare 
the true principles of the Democracy thereof on this great 
(luestion: Therefore, 

" Aeaoi9sd, Tliat the Democracy of the non-daveholdkur 
States ARB MOT in favor of negro slavery, or any kind of 
slavery, in any State or in any Territory of tne United 
States ; but, on the contrary, are individually and collect- 
ively opTosBD thereto." 

And then it goes on with declarine their in- 
dorsement of popular sovereignty. How similar 
to the above is the forcible languas^ in the Demo- 
cratic Standard of July 5, 1856, puolished in Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, which is the Democratic 
organ for that State. It says: 

** The Democracy of the North, of course, desire that 
Kansas should become a tree State. And they believe it 
will so become under the legitimate action of the Kansas- 
Nebraska bUl." * * * "< But the Black Republican 
leaders are not in flivOT of this course of policy in reference 
to that Territory. They ara for pushing things ahead, and 
urgin|^-the admission of Kansas into &e Union with the 
consutution adopted at Topeka. This course, as has been 
truly suggested by Daniel E. Sickles, Esq., in a recent 
speech delivered at Rochester, New York, will probably 
defeat the very end at which thsy are aiming. It will, in 
uU prohabilUy.force a eompromisenjokichwUlbe the itUiih- 
Sudion of Nwratka aa a free, and Kcttmu at a »lave, State /" 

How it deprecates the idea of Kansas coming 
in as a slave State ! It further sayss 

** We know of no better firiends of the cause of true 
liberty than the Democratic party. It is based upon the 
peat principles of popular (Veedom ; and althouj^ it pro- 
fesses no fanatic zeal for the black men of the country, 
because they are black, yet its steady march is to the eman- 
eiaation of all men, white as well BsMadk,/n>m the thaeklet 
•f bondage. Such is tbe tendency of Democratic prin- 
ajHes, and such, in the end, its twre resittt." 

Now, let us see what the Harrisburg Patriot 
and Union, the central Democratic organ of Penn- 
sylvania, says: 

" But passing over this, let us see what Jastlee there is in 
the charge madis so often, and with such recklessness, that 
the Democratic party is in fbvor of extending slavery. 
And here, at the outset, we deny the allegation emphat- 
Icall v and indignantly. We defy those who are continual ly 
croaking upon this subject to point lo a single act of the 
party— to refer to a single declaration of princiides that will 
sustain their charge." 

The Pittsburg Post says, in an article under 
the head, ** A lie well stuck to," copied in the 
Butler Democratic Herald, August 13, 1856: 

<' Some of our Abolition opponents have so long stuck to 
tte fblsebood, tiiat tbe Democratic party is in favor of mak- 
ing Kansas a slave State, that you can occasionally find a 
weak brother who believes it. BtfT no man of or4inary 
common sense and intelligence believes any such thing. 
It is a story so void of reason that it eannot obtain belief." 

The Democratic Herald before referred to, in 
the issue of Sept«nber 10, 1856, contains the fol«- 
lowing: 

" Our opponents thus far In this campaign aroear to be 
engaged in an effort to induce the people to believe that 
(oe Democratic party is the friend of negro slavery, and in 
fiivor of the spread of that institntion over tbe cumm<m 
Territories of the nation. This is done with tbe view, 
and in the hope of pre)adicing the minds of some against 
the only party that has ofwoi/t been found advocating equal 
rights to all, and opposing special privileges to any. 

" To slavery of all forms and kinds, existing anywhere, 
we are naturally opposed : all Democrats are dv principle 
opposed. Then, on the abstract principle, we beUsve an 
human slavery wrong; and believing the negro to be human, 
though of Uu infbrior race to the white man, we believe 
that those who take hia labor without due reward, and 
against his will, do wrong." 

The Hon. John L. Dawson, one of the recreant 
Democrats who misrepresented their constitu- 
encies in voting for the Kansas-Nebraska bill, in 
a speech delivered at a Pemoc^tie mass meet- 



ing, in Ghreene eounty, PenosylvaDia, August 31, 
1856, says: 

«The deflmse of ttie Kansas-Nebraska bill is to be fbuad 
in its entire accordance with the great theory of a Demo- 
cratic republic. We maintain that the idea, that the interests 
of slavery gain anything by such an airangement, is a mere 
illusion.'* 

Sir, the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Brooks] was right when he said: 

<< That tlie greatest difibrences of opinion in regard to the 
true construction of the Kansas-Nebraska act are enter- 
tained by northern and southern Democrats, and by each 
among themselves, is beyond doubt, and this difference is 
the shoal which is threatening us with wreck." 

And, sir, he has given a fitting rebuke to such 
Democrats as were disposed to dodge behind the 
bttsh, and to play upon the words *< Free Kan- 
sas." He says: 

<* The assertion has here frequently been made and un- 
contradicted, that, at many of the Democratic meetings in 
the North, the people were rallied under banners upon 
which was inscribed, ' Buchanan, Breckinridge, and tree 
Kansas.' Have not larse placards been here exhibited 
with these words in the largest letters upon them, and the 
wordyv-ee hi italics? We are told by our Democratic ftieads 
on the floor, that nothing more was meant than that tbe 
people of Kansas should be/ree to decide upon the subject 
of slavery for themselves. What was ^neani is not the 
question. How were the words understood by the masses ? 
What was their effect upon the voters ? That ia the ques- 
tion I and if the presidential election was carried upon fblse 
pretenses, what cause of triumph have we .'" 

It was not only '* Buchanan, Breckinridge, 
and free Kansas," but, as the extracts whidi I 
have introduced fVom good Democratic authority 
abundantly prove, it was also ** emmMipatioti qf 
all men, white men as well as blacky from the 
shackles of bondage;*' and ** that the Democ- 
raiQy of the non-slaveholding States are not in 
favor of lUjgro tlantru, or any kind of slavery, in 
any State or in any Territory." It was by such 
means and such declarations only that thousands 
of Pennsylvania Democrats were induced to vote 
for Mr. Buchanan. And, sir, if the incoming 
Administration dart use its influence and power 
to make Kansas a slave State, and if the Sou di 
should adhere to its *< ultimatum," then will the 
« scoter depart from Judah," and that right 
speeoily. 

Sir, my colleague, [Mr. Cadwaladejl,! in his 
remarks yesterday, attempted to glorify tbi» Ad- 
ministration and the Dem6craoy of this Congress 
in their opposition to Americanism « I cannot join 
in his lauaations. Not twelve mon ths have elapsed 
since every Democrat in this House, save two, 
voted for a gentleman for Speaker, who had 
pledged himself to all the essential principles of 
that party, which they affected to condemn. The 
Senate passed a bill (known as the Toobibs bill) 
which contained a clause— unlike any other terri- 
torial biliwthat has been passed in the history of 
our Government — ^prohibiting persons of foreign 
birth from voting in the Territory of Kansas, and 
which received Uie vote of eoerv Democratic Sen- 
ator who was present. And then, sir, the four- 
regiment act, which was at least partially created 
to honor a noble and distinguished officer with a 
brigadier generalship — a soldier whom the people 
loved. Yet, sir, this Administration delayed the 
nomination until ailer the presidential election, 
and then sent to the Sefiate smother name than 
that of Greneral Shields, whp, unfortunately, is a 
native of Ireland f Well has that comedy4>een 
enacted: ** She stoops to conquer." 

Sir, I will now return a^in to this message 
beij^re us, in which the President puts in an 
elaborate plea of justification of his Kansas pol- 
icy. That plea is, in my opinion, a studied fal- 
sification of history. It is a most bitter attadK 
on those sturdy and noble-hearted pioneers who 
emigrated to Kansas to cultivate the soil and to 
enjoy the fruits of undisturbed industry. They 
went under the organic act, and as American 
citigens they were entitled to the protection of 
the Grovernment. Was it granted to them ? Far 
otherwise. Instead of that, a foreign force was 
permitted to overrun the Territory. Hostile in- 
vasions were made time after time. Private 
rights were disree^arded. Public wrongs were 
committed. The ballot-box was plundered, and 
the elective franchise was polluted. Freedom of 
the press and of speech was su^ngled. Printing 
presses were destroyed — hotels were indicted and 
burned to the ground as nuisances. Ministers of 
the gospel were tarred and feathered, and driven 



from their homes. Innocent citizens were eut U> 
pieces with knives and hatchets. From the tali 
grass of the prairie sprang the dagger of the aa- 
sassin. The bowie-knife and the deadly revolver 
were presented at the heart of the haruy settler, 
and tasted alike his blood and that of his wifl» 
and children. Murder stalked abroad. Security 
there was none. Deeply wronged as they were, 
that in&nt people yet submitl^. No voiee nor 
arm was raised lagainst the authority of the Gen* 
eral Goyernment. Tbe President witnessed all, 
and remained unmoved. To their entreaties for 
protection he remained deaf. For peaceably 




retained on 

the bench; and it seemed as if he whose hand* 
were most stained with blood found the mo«t 
favor in the ejea of the President. Well, then, 
might a citizen of Kansas declare of him: 

*< Thv friends thou hast mtirder*d i 

Thy love can Oreeze ; 
Thy health is poison ; 

And thy touch disease. 
He who would paint thee, 

Villain as thou art. 
Should dip his pencil 

In thy putrid heart. 
Naught but thine own blood 

Can ever be 
Half black enough 

To paint thy villainy. 
So accursed thou art, 

That on the Stygian eosst 
The Devil would 

Disdain thee as his ghost.*' 

Cherished are the names of the great abd good. 
From their memories ascends a fragrance that 
fiiladdens the heart; and to commemorate their 
deeds monuments are reared. Sir, the President, 
too, has a monument, without which he would 
soon be forgotten — yes, a monument erected by 
himself; but it is one of shame and undying; 
infamy ! « 

ODE TRUST IS IN THE FEOFL£. 

SPEECH OF HON. J. M. SANDmOE, 

OF JLOmSIANA, 
Iif THt House op REPREteirrATiTBi, 

January 7, 1857, 

The question of referring the Fresidenti Message tts^lhe 
Committee of the Whole on the sute of the Untoa befaqg 
ander consideration- 
Mr. SANDIDGE said: 
Mr. Speaker: When I return — as soon I wUL 
— ^to those who sent me here, and shall be asked 
of what 1 had seen at Washington — and what ift 
was that most engaged the attention of the Rep* 
resentatives of a great people, and what of good 
had been done for the country, the answer must 
be, so far as our action is concerned, that daw 
by day, week after week, and month after month 
before the election , the chief business of all parties 
was the creation of political capital upon which 
to draw in the then coming presidential eaoH- 
paign; and that qfler the election, there seemed 
to be no greater object of interest than the estab* 
lishment of the fact, that if not cheated in send* 
ing us here, the people were green enouefa to be 
swindled afterwards. Tes, sir; the wnole of 
them, Democrats, Republicans, and Know-Noth* 
ines. 

1 do not mean to say, sir, that each gentlsmaa 
upon this floor is trying to show that &$ constit- 
uents are of mat class: Oh, no ! Only to prop« 






that the constituencies of other members htL\ 
been taken in. 

The elucidation of this matter seems partica- 
larly interesting to gentlemen whose friends wers 
defeated; and Ldare say it wiU be a very com* 
fortable reflection — to those who assisted m it bv* 
their votes or otherwise — to know, that this hig& 
and mighty Congress, after much deliberation aik<i 
the almost entire neglect of everything else, hail 
established conclusively, that they, the people » 
were not able to take care of themselves. 

And to those gentlemen who seem so anxiooa 
to know '* where they stand, "the reflection ihajt 
they had proven to their own satisfaction at lease, 
that they were still in good company, will, % 
doubt not, be equally as consolatory. 

Now, sir, the very first article in the creed o^ 
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that party of which I am a member decJare») 
** That the American Democracy place, their trust 
io the intelligence, the patriotism, and the dis- 
oriminating justice of the American people*' — 
and 1 have sought the floor to-^ay^ Mr. Speaker, 
Bot for the purpose of saying one word upon any 
le^tknate sublet of legislation* before us, (bt 
that, if not out of order, would certainly be out 
ef character with this body; but, by an appeal 
to the common sense of the people of the -nation, 
iBToke that discriminating justice upon whieh we 
rely to stay, with a strong hand, these sectional 
waves, now becoming tidal in their character, and 
that, agitated into greaur fury, might in^lf the 
fireighted hopes of every lover of the Union. 

The gentleman firom Maryland [Mr. Davis] 
aaid yesterday, that his (the American) party 
luid been ** reading us a lesson it would be well 
Co remember.'* I desire to reealt some of those 
** lessons" to refresh the memories of his party 
firiends. I would point those of the South to 
t^e Know Nothing whirlwind that, springing up 
in the North some three years ago, brought into 
this House a large majonty of its present mem- 
bers; and vtrould remind them, as in its proscrip- 
Cive course through that section it struck down 
iaan by man of the Democrats, how. tltey of the 
order exulted in the triumphs of what they were 
pleased lo csJI a gre^i national and conservative 
party; and how, when its representatives met 
vpoo this Aoor, those of the South could find but 
•ome half dozen nrom the North with whom they 
couM associate in political action. Thus demon- 
strating what, fiom the beginning, had been 
charged a^nst the party by the Democrats, that 
it was in its organisation but a scheme of abo- 
litionism and free-soilism to sweep the northern 
and divide the southern States. tAnd if in the 
South thef<e are any left of those who joined it 
with an honest belief that something through it 
would be done to preserve the peace and good 
order of society, the equality of our rights, the 
fount of our liberties, and th^ glory of our Grod, 
I would direct. them to the rains and bloody walks 
•f Louisville; the fresh earth upon the graves of 
Men slaughtered at Bahimcire; tne rule of violence 
in New Orleans and other ptaeei^ and the gen- 
eral destruction of confidence between man and 
his brother, and ask them if 'twere for 8%ich fruits 
and 9mh '< lessons" they would longer uphold k} 
And if they shall say, as some are now ready to 
«}o, that k was their diversion in favor of Mr. 
Pill mors that elected Mr. Buchanan, it will be 
tuflieient to remind them that such was not their 
intention, and that^Mr. Buchanan had ottrried, 
by a majority over dU opponents, enough of 
States to elect him. If this shall not satisfy 
Ibem, I can onty refer to the elections for State 
oUScers in IHinois and other States, where, by 
a union of their northern friedjfe with the Btaclc 
Kepublieans, the Democrats nave been defeated; 
and to the other exhibition, that of the few 
members from the North who unifhrmly voted 
bare with their South American friends instead of 
with the Republicans^cvery man of them has 
been stauffhtered at home by their own party, 
because of that fact. And if still more of comfort 
Uiey would have, as to the good effected by their 
order in the '* lessons" given, perhaps it will be 
•fiough CO kt¥o^ that it has, in two short years — 
ttnintentionally, of course — doiie more fer the 
advancement of the holy Catholic Church than 
could have been done by its ministers in twenty 
years; and that in- the recent political struggle, 
iheir original dtstivioilve principles were almost 
unknown — have been swallowed up by mightier 
questions. With these ** lessons" at)d athieve- 
SMnls should they be content, I trust we maybe 
Able to accommodate the worthless diflbrences 
about that other bugaboo, introduced to help out 
party leaders, yclept " squatter sovereignty." 
It0 name may for a while fonder serve — as it has 
already done — to fVighten crying babies and boys 
•IVaid to f:o to bed irt' the darlc--but grown-up 
men have learned to look upon it, in the settle- 
rfHW. pf gfeat national issues of which we have 
tbe^arbkrament, as being worth practically about 
asB much aa would have l^en a regiment of Chtna- 
nien at Buena ^ista, armed with gongs. 

To our northern fi-iends, who would excuse 
tkemsehres for what they have done, are*doing, 
and intend to do hsMaiter about tfaii slayery qmS^ 
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tion, by saying, ** We didnH commentie this agi- 
tation---aIl was quiet until the Missouri compro- 
mise was repealed'* — I beg to say, that after its 
adoption,* southern- men were the last to give up 
the idea of such a division of the common terri- 
tory, and that they only yielded when their oifers, 
seven lirues made, had been reiected — offers 
which were indorsed even by what you called 
the ultra-souihern, fire-eating, disunion Nashville 
Convention. Yes, sir, that convention asked for 
nothing more; and I think there is not a man in 
America, whose mind is open to the impressions 
of reason and common sense, but will be ready 
to admit, that had such a division of our common 
property been made and adhered to in good faith, 
there would not now be any cause for quarrel, 
between us. 

But you would not hearken to us, and perhaps 
it is as well; for, with a general acquiescence of 
the country in the great American principle, that 
new communities of our people — as well asolaer 
ones — shall regdlate their own domestic affairs 
in their own way, will cease this trade of agita- 
tion — when, instead of devoting as now, less than 
one day in the week to the interests of the nation 
and its while people — Congress will have nothing 
to do but to labor for both. And why should it 
not be so, Mr. Speaker? Why is it that the 
only safe, just, and certain mode ever broached 
for the settlement of this slavery question, should 
not be at once recognized by every man who 
would quiet forever this disturbing element — 
why? '*0h! giveuaback," say northern gentle- 
men, <' that * sacred old landmark;' when it was 
living we never had a decent respect for it — but 
dead, it has g:rown vronderfully upon our affec- 
tions: restore it, and all wit^be well." Sir, when 
gentlemen tell us this^ they know it wouki be but 
as salve to a cancerous sore — hiding its ragged 
surface when the roots were penetrating the 
vitals. They know w^U there is a feeling under- 
lying that, partlmount to all others, a wUlt more 
or less determined, according to the up or down 
of the philanlhropic-f>olitfco-negro barometsr, 
that from our Territories another State recog- 
nizing African servitude shall naver be admitted 
into this Union. They know f\iH well, that 
before, and fVom the day when the ** old man 
elociuent" (John Ctuincy Adams) declared ** that 
he nad not a doubt but skivery would be abol- 
ished in t^is eoufntry and throughout the world, 
and whether it would be done peaceably or by 
blood, God onty knew, but in whatever way, he 
would say, let it come" — yes, sir, from that 
time to this, northern gentremen must know, 
that this anti-slayery sentiment has been fed in 
every possible way by northern fanaticism, and 
southern violence, if you please, but steadily has 
it increased, until it now aspires to the control 
f6r its own purposes of every branch of this 
Go>vernment. 

Is it strange, then, that southern men should 
seek, and, in the solution of this question, ask, 
that it shall be governed by a prineipU in itself 
so just to all that its correctness has not been 
^Msailed by any,^ only as it may conflict with 
theirr determination to shape things to suit then^ 
selves by congressional interfbre nee ? And, sir, 
is it at all ni4re strange that northern men— eastern 
and western men — should come up and meet 
them, and subscribe to a doctrine the basifi of, 
and even older with us than the Constitution 
itself— the right of our people to self-government, 
and the regulation of their own domestic affairs?. 
To suppose so, would impfy that their ideas of 
ft*eedom and correct government were but the 
galvani2ed imaged of Kin^ George's attempted 
rule in this land. No, sir, there is a love of 
jdstice, a fraternal feeling, pulsating through the 
mighty heart of this nation, which will eeott tio 
shame any party or set of men who may seek', by 
whatever means, to weaken the bands that were 
girt about it by the htihda of its glorious old 
founders. , 

As for those eternal babblers about a system 
that is training, in civilization and Christianity, 
millions of a race of people who, from time im- 
memorial, have defied all other means of eleva- 
tion above the most brutal instincts ef savage 
nature — they quietly see fitted out iii their own 
ports and elsewhere, ships that bear to a sery- 
ttbdriitfliiitely tAort oppr««iiV« ^um any hStitomn 
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sands of another race, whrose history, compara*c 
tive civilization, and form of govomm«Hit, date 
back to a period when the Anglo-Saxon was un- 
known; they see millions upon mUlions in another 
quarter of the world under a bondage to their* 
allies of Did England still more galting, for there 
torture itself, in many horrid forms, is practiced 
even by Government officials, in the gratification 
of appetitea forever saying, " Give I" if any of 
those gentlemen wiiSh to see the evidences to sus- 
tain such declarations, I have them here in an 
ofiici«l form, collected and published by order of 
the British Commons, on the 94(h of July , 1856, tn 
a book of three hundred and odd pAges — stamped^ 
on its cover, "Torture;" and In the "Indian 
News" of the preceding year. When these hava 
been looked over, and themsehres satisfied as to 
the humanity which would be heard for its " lon^ 
prayers," 1 wouUl refer them (o the price of 
coolies in the Havana market, where six thou* 
sand seven hundred of them were recently landed 
fVom three English ye«sets. A-nd if they shall 
still rave, and say "nigger," I think they may 
very safely be turned over to that " discrimin- 
ating justice" which has already overtaken so 
many of them. If this book upon torture were 
not an official record, I would specially recom- 
mend it, Mr Speaker, to be studied by thoso 
ekarUable people in your region of country who 
take such delight in getting up a "Terrific Re-. 
gister" against the southern slaveholders of this 
Union; but there being nothing in it from news- 
paper scribblers, mawkish romancers, or even 
stump orators, against us, I fear my commenda- 
tions would go unheeded. 

When we of the South only as^ to be allowed 
to go without hindrance of governmental author- 
ity, and to take with tis. if we choose, into the 
common Territories, that property which the 
Government has heretofore protected — even on 
the high seas ^— we think it not unreasonable.' 
But when you of the North would now not only 
deny us that right, but would seek by all pos- 
sible means to make inoperative laws — the Uon- 
stitution itself — which reouire the delivery of. 
fugitives from labor, and oy means not unfre- 
quently endangering the life of a claimant, and, 
oftener still, the escape of the slave— means 
which prevent my traveling into your States with 
my servant, when I could do so in the most civ- 
ilized country in Europe, yes, sir, in the most 
civilized country in the world, if a genera] diffu- 
sion of education be taken as the standard — we 
think you are unreasonable. Some of those in 
your country, Mr. Speaker, who seem to ride 
before as pioneers, look upon our Government 
as a most unholy league — a disgrace, because it 
recognizes certain rights in us. And I notice in 
the newspapers a call for a State anti-slavery 
disunion convention in one of your chief towns, 
to consider the best mode of getting rid of it. 

I do not know what epithets such men may 
apply to a foreign Government — whose Uiws, 
founded upon the mere comity of nations, are 
more liberal to us than their own State, or than 
they would have the laws of the General Gov- 
ernment. For it is true, sir, that, whilst 1 could 
not go into many of your States with the atervant 
who nurses my child, without danger of her 
being/>ro0d lo leave me, I mifht take a strapping 
negro man into Prussia and bring him away as 
my slave, by the laws of that country. And 
yet, sir, because we expect much less from you 
and qur own Grovemment— -honorable gentlemen, 
honest genU^fnen, good citizens, lovers of the 
Union even, as they would have the world believe, 
are striving to do that which , if carried out, will as 
certainly eventuate in a dissolution of this Con- 
federacy^ as if God, in his wrath at the unappre- 
ciation of great blessingd bestowed, had visited 
us witli that judicial bUndness which precedes 
destruction. 

From the smile I observed upon their faces, 
when I adverted to the laws of Prussia, some 
gentlemen around me seem to doubt the correct- 
ness of what was stated; and, in order that there 
mtiy be no cayiling about the matter, I send to 
the Clerk's desk to be rend a letter ftom Mr. 
Vroom, our Mini^r at the Court of Berlin; ana 
I only ask that his comraunicatton shall be read, 
beoraae H condenMi i&lo iestf »*Mtfae jodtDcienC 
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of the oourtf 6f tkmi country which'I luiTe before 
ae. 
• The Clerk read the letter, as folio we: 

Bkrun , July 38, 1856. 

DBARSnt: I hare at length saceeeded tn obtaining 
copies of the seatencea or Jodgmeots given in the Prussian 
oouJts io this place, in the mutter of the slave Marcellioo, 
against bis master, Dr. Bitter, of Rio Janeiro. They are 
long and intricate, and are perfect models of German legal 
mtiocination. I have hod prepared a /UU tr&tislation, and 
intend lo preserve it as a speaoien of legal phitosopliy in 
the " Fatherland." If it sliouid be desired 1 will have a 
copy made for you. At present 1 send you such aji abstract 
Of the case as will be satisActory upon the point to which 
your inquiry referred. There were various other poiuia 
raised aa to time, jurisdiction, fcc, the decisioo of which 
la of no kind of importance. 

About 1853, Di. flitter came ft'om Rio to Berlin, having 
with him Marcellino, who was noted on his passport as his 
■iQve. In 1854. Marcellino instituted in the royal city court 
ait Berlin an action against Dr. Riiter for defomatton, because 
Or. Ritter aasertdd that he (Narcellino) was a slave ; and 
that Dr. Ritter had bought Mm in Rio in March, 1853 ; that 
he had treated him as a slave, and would continue to do 
ao on his return to Rio. 

Marcellino denied tlie doctor's right to claim him as a 
■lave, and requested that he should be made to prove it 
Withiu four weeks. 

' The Court said, in their opinion, " A complaint of dcf- 
emaiion would have been rejected flrom the beginning, if 
the Prussian legislation bad declared tliat slavery— that is 
10 say, property in man^-is illcgalj as well in regard to for- 
el;mers as natives, and that 9very slave setting foot on 
Frustiian territory is fVee. In such case, the complaint 
would have been void in a legal sense without regard to 
any injury resulting from it ; and an obligation to maintain 
tlie charge would have been inadmissible and absurd, be- 
cause slavery could have no legal existence. Bui the 
Prussian legislation has not reprobated the institution of 
alBvery in such a decided manner. On the contrary, sec- 
tion ooa hundred and ninety-eight of the Prussian common 
law, 1. p. 5, declares expressly that foreigners, being in Ihe 
myal countries oniy for a time, retain their rights to the 
slave they have brpueht with them ; and this provision has 
nowhere been annulied by late Icgislauon.'* 

Having established this, the court then argued that, as 
the law which secured to foreigneri tlie right to the slaves 
they brought xvith thcin, seemed to reserve expressly to the 
person claimed, the right to contest the claim { that, there- 
Ibre, the plainuiPs action might be nnaintalned, and that he 
could compel the defendent. Dr. Ritter. to establish his 
clalni in a given time. The Judgment ot the court was as 
follows : 

" That the defendant, Dr. Ritter, is obliged to institute a 
suit in due form on account of the claims be makes to Mar- 
oeliino, the phuuUff,as being his property within a term of 
nine months, in default whereof he shall be perpetually 
enjoined a^inst setting up any such claim ; and, In that 
case, the said Dr. Riiter shall be bound to pay the cMts of 
the process, and to refund those of the other party." 

From this judgment Dr. Ritter appealed, and insisted that 
plaintiff^s action should have been dismissed with costs. 
Af\cr stating the case and examining the various questions 
nused aa to time. Jurisdiction, ft/;., the court of appeal 
held that tliere was no real ground lOr a suit for defama- 
tion, " Although the defendant has acknowledged that he 
asserts to have a right, a property in Marcellino as bis slave, 
and that he has not lost it even in Prussia, by vinne of the 
prescription (d. 1^, 1, 5) of the common law i that for- 
eigners, being io the jc^al countries only tor a while, retain 
their rights in the slaves they have brought with them." 
^nd the reason given why the action could not be main- 
- tained was, not that the action would lie in any case, hut 
that, in this case, there was probable cause for making the 
chanie complained of. Anu therefore it was no vain or 
lini'ounded boa^t to the iojury of Marcellino. The court 
■aid Airther : 

** The plaintiiriias arrived here fttnn Brasil as companion 
end servant of the defendant, from a country in which 
sJavery exkts, and h« is noted in the passport of defendant 
as his slave. He himself declares in bis complaint that he 
Iras been treated until now as a slave ; and the merchant 
Ree, from Rio de Janeiro, whose testimony as a witnees 
has beea taken In fcrpehtam m« m or i a m rei, has testified 
that Marcellino has tl>f re lived in the house of Dr. Ritter as 
a^lave, and that he tias been treated as slaves live and are 
tivated according to the custom there, in which respect be 
mentions the manner of addressing and of going with bare 
feet. TlMrefore Dr. Ritter has been undeubtedly, as regards 
Marcellino, in poss<»8ion of the riahta of a master over his 
slave, and this relation has existed still on their arrival at 
Berlin, and of course it has not been altered by the acci- 
dental saying or expression that he would exerciae his 
right in Marcellino. only in a Hraited sense, during hu res- 
idence in Europe" Under these circumsmnces, the court 
add. Dr. Rlucr had sufficient reason to say what he did, or 
make tlie claim he did, and If It cannot be considered an 
arbitrary, unfounded bueat, even If it should turn out that 
the right of ownership could not be proved, or if it should be 
abolished. The complaint must therefore be considered 
unfounded. The judgment of the court of appeals was that 
the plaintiir in the action fer defemetinn sliould be non- 
suited, and that each party pay half the costs of the two 
couru, fcc. 

From this abstract of tbe two judgments, it will be seen 
In what th&two courts agreed and wherein they differed. 

1. Both agreed, that according to Prussian law, slavery 
raiglit exist hi the kingdom— that is to say, a foreigner, 
comuig here fur a time, could bring with him his slave, and 
retail nUn as a slave while he remained. 

3. Both agreed, that if no slavery could exist, no action 
of defemetion Ibr claming a person i^ a slave could lie. 

3. Both agreed, that en action might be hrooght for 
making siioh «elie4i»--lt htfag d agred i n g and iHlorioua, 



4. But on the point, whether the action could be maiun 
tained in this case, the courts differed. . 

The first court said the charge had been proved, and that 
defendant must prove the truth of it in nine months, or lose 
hispretended rights and pay coats. 
' The second court said the charge had been proved ; but 
under such circumstances of open claim of right, and of 
proof, as to show that defendant had probable ground for 
what he said, and therefore tbe action would not lie, and 
ha should not be roinpeiled to prove his claim. 

From the decree of the second court there was an appeal 
to the highest tribunal, in which it was sought to annul or 
reverse the judgment of the second court ; but only on the 
ground of ifefects in form. It was unsucessftil, and the 
judgment remains undisturbed. 

Although in this case the fuit was not brought originally 
by the slave to recover his freedom, but only to recover 
damages aeainst Dr. Ritter for claimlpg him as a slave, and 
to compel uie master to prove his right, yet the law and the 
principles laid down and recognized by both courts, show 
conclusively that the ri^ts of a master, who takes a slave 
into the Prussian territories for a limited time, are respected, 
and that the slave has no right to claim bis fireedom, simply 
because he is on Prussian soil. 

I hope you will pardon the delay which has taken place. 
It hfts not been my feult. 

Very respectfully, your obedient scn^mt, 

P. D. VROOM. 
General J. A. Tuojias. 

' Mr. SANDIDGE. I shall make no conrimenta 
upon that letter, Mr. Speaker. I knew some such 
, decision had been given by the Prussian courts, 
but supposed they were based upon that com- 
mon law of nations argued during tne first session 
of this Congress, by the member from Georgia, 
[Judge Warner,] and called on General Thomas, 
expecting to find it on the files of the State De- 
partment. Not being there, the Assistant Secre- 
tary, at my instance, addressed Mr. Vroom, and 
the letter read is his response. 

Since the 4th of November, Mr. Speaker, gen- 
tlemen upon this floor have become somewhat 
more nervous than tney were a short while be- 
fore. Then, some of them spoke as if they had 
been prophets, with a ** thus sailh the Lord;'* 
funo^ tiiey begin to hear another voice— that of 
the people — and ii saith: '^Make way ye unprof- 
itable servants; long enough have ye cumbered 
high places — g^iven our Council Halls to the black 
man, and our interest to the * dry rot.' " 

One honorable gentleman, [Mr. Sherman, of 
Ohio,] who has attained to some notoriety as a 
member of a circumambulating committee of this 
House — to relieve himself from the suspicion of 
beine of the full blood, has gone so far as to say, 
that he would " crush out political abolitionism," 
by which I suppose he means abolition for po- 
litical reason*-— a discrimination which, without 
benefiting i^, shows that he himself — belng^ of a 
mixed breed— is likely to have applied politically 
that ethnologic theory of the running out of hybrid 
races. 

Other gentlemen — and I particularly remember 
the . senior member from Ohio— have sought to 
repel the idea that they were engaged in enter- 
prises looking towards Government interference 
with slavery in the States. Well, sir, in addition 
to what was brought to the notice of the House a 
few days affo, by the honorable gentleman from 
Virginia, [Mr. Letcher,] I wish to refer to a 
resolution introduced here by the member froqft 
Ohio, on tlie 18th of December, 1848, providirig 
for a vote upon the emancipation of the slaves in 
this District. In that resolution, every male slave 
(as well as free colored) above the age of twenty- 
one years, who had been one year in the District, 
was authorized to go to the polls and vote alone 
side his master, upon hia own emancipation. A 
proposition more insulting could not, 1 think, 
nave been conceived; and if it was not to be ap- 
j plied to* the States, it certainly had a terrible 
squinting as to what Congres^might be expected 
to do, when taken in connection with much that 
has since occurred — should such men as the sev- 
enty-nine who .voted against laying it on the 
table ever be able to control the legislation of 
this country. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, since some gentlemen 
on this floor — and many honest peopl^ elsewhere 
who are engaged in this sectional movement — in- 
voke success in the name of humanity, and for 
good of both the white and black races, 1 desire 
to meet them fairly, upon their free-soil-no-more- 
slave-States platform, and after working out their 
principles to their legitimate and only end, ask 
tfthe resulis would be satisfactory. To do it, I 
muil, ap^mne— whAt woukl never m siibmittcd to 



— that the policy of these men had been fUlly in- 
augurated — had become fixed— that no more slave 
territory or slaveholding States could come into 
the Union. Restricted then to their present limits 
--the richest portions of which are now being cul*. 
tivated by the people of the slaveholding States — 
they would sooA have to fall back upon poorer 
lands> at a time when the world will need mbre 
of their great staple productions than can be sup- 
plied; for the efforts of Great Britain have de- 
monstrated the fact that in this country, and by 
slave labor alone, can its leading staples be grown 
in suflicient quantities to supply the demands of 
the world— articles that now form in value such 
a large proportion of the whole exports from the 
United States. Prices will then go up and con- 
tiniie at a high figure. Our negroes, too, will go 
on increasing in nurobeh their value will not have 
depreciated, oecause their labor paid well. But« 
after a time, they would become so numerous, 
we should not have lands for them to till. The 
proceeds then, of that labor which is note invested 
in new lands and more slaves, and in the produc- 
tions of tlie white man, will be expended in open- 
ing up the riches of her mines of iron,of eold, of 
lead, of copper, of coal, her quarries of slate, of 
marble, of gypsum, &c. Railroads and canals will 
intersect her whole borders; and along side her 
plantations will be reared e^^btishroents, whose 
operatives having no o<A^ field of labor, and cost- 
ing little more than food and raiment, shall make 
ours tbe greatest mining and manufacturing coun- 
try on earth, ^nd then would the South have 
finished her course of prosperity, and her time of 
trial draw ni^h. With a servile population pre- 
poilderating in number, because the laboring 
white man would have been driven out to make 
room for the black man; pent up in restricted 
limits, and ground down as they will then be, to 
the utmost point of human endurance — as labor- 
ers always are, when there is no choice as to the 
kind of labor — and who have to work or starve; 
then — ay, sir, the]<| if the humanity of our neigh- 
bors (God save the mark !) should have waited so 
long forits solution, will be determined ourSpf'ak- 
er's problem of absorption; unless, indeed, avoided 
by the self-expatriation of the white man from 
homes made intolerable by governmental policy. 
And I leav^, ^sir, to your present friends, who 
would test it by such means, all tbe pleasure to. 
be derived from its contemplation. 

This, Mr. Speaker, is the end of thai Free- 
Soilism held out so alluringly to northern men ; 
whose practical workings I hare traced only in 
the slave States, but whose triumph would recoil 
no less disastrously upon those who madly 
pushed it forward. For with the South as the 
deadliest enemy to a Government thus regardlese 
of its rights ana interests; with a population more 
dense than hersi^d driven by our competition 
from the haunts of trade, of commerce, and of 
manufacture which they now monopolize; ground 
down, too, by the same remorseless tyrant — necei- 
sit}^, and with the cry of bread forever ringing in 
their etm, I need not ask you, sir, whether-— 
when, shorn of our locks ot*r temple shall be 
thrown down — your people will not be buried in 
the ruins also. 

But this is the feast to which northern men are 
invited. Let them partake. Give form and shape 
to this fantasy, and then will end, too, tne 
dream of our people; w^o, in the advancement 
of art and science, of improvement and inven- 
tion, have seen, from the frozen regions of the 
north, their descendants fly down to where old 
Boreas surrenders to the Sun; and throughout all 
that space, and from the eems of the Gulf-At- 
lantic to the isles of the Pacific, view countless 
and united millions, whose happy and joyoae 
greetings were made to echo along the valfeye* 
and reecho up to where the leaping thunder be- 
spoke the praises of great America s Gk>d. Yee, 
sir, that dream will then be over; and kings and 
tyrants, into whose ears it has been whispered, 
will again 'dleep sourfdly. 

Abolitionism has a much shorter road, and* 
permit me to say, sir, a more honorable because 
more honest one. By no hypocritical guises ami 
pretenses are itn designs covered up — power ia 
all it asks. And if your people, MfT Speaker, 
must choose one'or the other— commend us not to 
those who, in the generousness of Iheir bumanitf^ 
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Would roa«t ua before the fire, rather than impale 
us on the stake. If a tree shall be known by its 
froits and results, then may the slave deplore 
that sickly sympathy which, day "by day, serves 
but to circumscribe iiis walks and the comforts 
of his home, affd, persistently encouraged, must 
lead to uniraagined horrors. 

1 came here, Mr. Speaker, a devoted lover of 
the Union; and for its preservation, with my peo- 
ple, 1 will battle so long as there is space upon 
which honor can stand. And that we mav be 
worthy of, and may preserve, the friends we have 
in your section of the country, who have so nobly 
and self-sacrificingly braved the black storm- 
cloud, which would not even leave us a place of 
rest, we will b% moderate in our declarations and 
temperate in our resolves, so that^ sl)puld your 
northern policy leave us no other course to pursue 
but submission to undepictecT evils in the Union, 
we may be ready, with our brethren, to go otUof 
it, with the sustaining power of a cause the world 
will justify — which will be worth to us more than 
Paixhan guns or Sharpe's rifles. 

For myself, sir, should Black Republicanism, 
in whatever clothing, three years hence, or ever, 
again marshal in sectional array a^inst us, I 
shall counsel to but one course. That will be: 
Union with eouality, or disunion; and you to de- 
cide. I woula have no other plank in our plat- 
form — no«ther words. And if, to northern men, 
disunion were preferable to confederating on such 
terms, by their judgment we would abide; and 
not against|U« should rise the brave ord grand- 
sires who, in d^n and smoke of battle-fields, 
watered it with the lust ebbings of their blood. 

1 have now said jmore than i ever expected to 
utier upon this floor on any occasion, but as be- 
comes a good citizen, the representative of a trust- 
ing constituency, shall pray most earnestly that 
the great God, whose ways are inscrutable, may 
so guide and direct our people that, unlopped 
fjrom the old stem , the spreading branches of our 
country may be preserved in perpetual v#dure, 
their bright and expansive bloom the fire, and 
their protecting shadow the cloud, to guide, in 
some coming hour of deliverance, earth^s toiling 
millions 
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The Preshlent'a ADUtial MewMfe- being UQder cohslder- 
Sxkm, on a motion to refer and print- 
Mr. STEPHENS said: ♦ 
Mr. Speaker: I have no desire to prolong 
this debate. If the House had not manifested so 
decided an indisposition to take a vote the other 
day, I should have remained silent. A discussion 
on the President's message, and the subjects em- 
braced in it, on a motion to print and refer, such 
as this, commenced and continued as it has been, 
is unusual in this House. These topics are 
generally considered in Comipittee of the Whole 
after the message has been referred. But this 
discussion to me, thus far, has not been uninter- 
esting, and to the country, I trust, it will not be 
unprofi&ble. 

We have just oassed an important crisis in our 
history — one or the most important, if not the 
most important, perhaps, in it. We are even 
now in the midst of events which will hereafter 
be marked as an epoch in the polifics of the coun- 
try. The issues m the late rrcsidential election 
brought into array two great parties, (I shall 
speak only of two, because the contest was mainly 
between them,) organized upon principles well 
defined, well ascertained, and directly antago- 
bislical , hostile , and conflicting. Old parties were 
dismembered and broken up; and men who looked 
upon these principles thus put in issue as para- 
mount to all others, took their position accord- 
ingly, without reference to past associations, 
formed upon issues no longer vital or living. The 

1>rinciples entering into the canvass were clear- 
y ana openly proclaimed, and the issues on 
tnem' fquarely met on both sides. These issues 



involved the harmony, if not the stability of the 
Republic. I do not augment its importance when 
I say that the result was a fearful one. It was 
so considered and felt from one extremity of the 
Union to the other. The conflict is now over. 
The issue, so far as the election was concerned, 
js now docided. The result is known. The 
immediate danger is past. The public mind, so 
lately wrought up to the highest degree of excite- 
ment, is quieting; and we may do well, now that 
the campaign storm is over, and its perils sur- 
mounlea, to recount some of the incidents, and as 
voyagers of another kind, take new reckonings 
Jbr our future course. With these feelings I enter 
this debate. 

And may I not pause here in the beginning to 
congratulate the House-— congratulate the coun- 
try, and to congratulate even you, Mr. Speaker, 
against your will, upon our safe deliverance? 
Am I not right in assuming that the news of the 
result of the late election,, which we are consider- 
ing, as it win«^(f its flight through the land, made 
the great majority of the people throughout this 
vast Republic breathe freer, easier, and deeper, 
everywhere? To men of every class it brought 
joy and gladness. To the plowman, as Jie was 
treading his furrow— to the mechanic, as he plied 
himself to his daily toil— to the merchant at his 
counter— to the banker at his desk — to the mari- 
ner, as he breasted the surges of the sea, as well 
as to the statesman pondering over questions of 
deep interest to all. To men of every grade and 
occupation, including some even of those, I be- 
lieve, who stood in opposition to those with whom 
I acted, all breathed freer and easier when the 
result was known. The whole country was re- 
lieved from an uncertain apprehension. Men felt 
relief. Trade felt it. Commerce felt it. Business 
in its every department — in its quickened encr^ 
and activity — in its various channels, felt it. 
And, sir, I can say for myself, I never addressed 
the' House before upon any subject with greater 
personal gratification than I do at thiAime^n 
review of the questions which characterized the 
late contest, and the principles which I consider 
as having been sustained by the popular verdict 
rendered. 

Sir, what are those ouestions and principles ? 
Let us look at them, ana examine them according 
to their intrinsic merits. Some gentlemen seem 
not to understand them; some seem to overlook 
them; some seem not to appreciate them, or to 
underrate them; while others still seem disposed 
to divert the mind from the great leading issues 
to minorpoints, and attempt to create the impres- 
sion that the election turned upon the latter, and 
not the former, and that nothing of real and vital 
importance has been determined. The issues 
were dodged, say they, in some sections, and 
differently expounded in different sections. This 
is the case with the gentleman from Kentucky, 
[Mr. H. Marshall,] who so earnestly addressed 
the House a few days ago, and who I regret is 
not now in his seat. Hence his repeated sallies 
upon "squatter sovereignty,** and the different 
opinions entertained by some persons at the 
North, as well as the South, touching the power 
of the Territorial Legislature of Kansas to 
exclude slavery. 

Now, sir, I do not intend to follow those who 
either ignore, overlook, underrate, or endeavor to 
divert attention from the main and essential facts 
of the case. In what I have to say to-day I shall 
come directly to the subject. I maintain that two 
great principles have been sustained and vindi- 
cated in the late ejection, both embracing a policy 
vital to the harmony of the two great sections of 
the country, and essential to the pVeservation and 
continuance of the Union of these States. 

These principles are: first, that there shall be 
no congressional prohibition of slavery in the 
common territory. This principle was openly, 
boldly, and univeAally advocatea on the one side, 
and as fearlessly and fiercely denounced on the 
other. Besides tlys there was another principle, 
jiist as boldly and unequivocally maintained on 
one side, and as fiercely assailed, though not so 
openly denounced in convention, on the other: 
and that is, secondly, that new States arising and 
springing up in the common Territories may and 
shall be admitted ap States into this Union either 
with or without African slavery, as the people 



therein may determine for themselves when they 
come to form their State constitution. These, 
sir, were the great and essential principles of the 
late contest. They were proclaimed at Cincin- 
nati, on the one siue, in the following words: 

" Resolued^ That claiming fellowKbip with, and (le«tring 
the coopernuon of all who regard the preservation of iJie 
Union Under the Constitution an the paramount iMue, aiod 
repudiating all sectional p«utie« and irtatfomu conceniiuc 
domcsuc slavery which seek to embroil the estates and 
incite to trca>on and armed re8J3tanc« to law in the Terri- 
tories, and whose avowed purposes, ffcoRHnmmaied, must 
end in civil war and disunion. th« American Hemocracy 
recognise and adopt the principles contained in tlie organic 
laws f fltablishiug the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska, 
as embodying the only sound and safe solution of the 
* slavery question,' upon which the great national idea of 
the people of this whole country can repose in its determ- 
ined contervatism of the Uaion—noiu-uUervtnUon iv Con- 
gyess wilk slavery in State and TerrUoryy or in the uittrict 
of Columbia, 

" 9. That this was the basis of the eompromisetr of 1890, 
confirmed by both the Democratic and \Vbig partica la 
national conventions, ratified by the people in Uie clectioa 
of 1632, and rightly applied to the organization of Terri> 
torip<» in ia54. 

" 3. That by the unifbrm application of this Democrstie 
principle to^tlic organization of Territories, and to the ad- 
mission of new States, with or witliout lioiuestic slavery 
as tlioy may elect, the equal rights of all the States mil bs / 
preserved intact, the original compacts of the Constltutiofi 
maintained Inviolaie, and the perpetuity and expansion of 
this Union insured to its utmost capacity of emtNracing ia 
peace and harmony every Aiture American State that may 
he constituted or annexed with a ]^epublican (brm of gov- 
ernment." 

** Resolved, Tliat we rocognize the right of the people of 
all the TciTitories, including Kansas and Nebraska, acting 
through the le^ly and f«irly expressed will of a majority 
of actual residents, and whenever the number of their 
inhabitants Justifies it, to form a Constitution with or with- 
out domestic slavery, and be admitted into the Union upoa 
terms of perfect equality with other States." 

These principles involving tiie constitutional 
rights of nearly one half the States of this Union, 
and the equality of the States themselves, and 
without which the Union of the States cannot 
and ought not to be maintained, so clearly and 
distinctly Kot forth, and inscribed upon the ban- 
ners of one party; were just as distinctly contro- 
v£rted and assailed by their opponents in the 
canvass; for though the platform put forth by the 
other great party to which I allude, in its organ- 
ization at Philadelphia, says nothing about the 
admission of a slave State, yet their policy leads 
to the same result as if the denial had been openly 
proclaimed. Their principles were announced 
in the following words: 

*< That the Constitution confers tipon Congress aovereiga 
power over the Territories of the United States for their 
government, and that, in the exercise of this power, it ia 
both the right and the duty of Congress tp prohibit in the 
Territories those twin relics of barbarism— polygamy and 
slavery." 

Thus, sir, was the issue distinctly made and 
joined. The friends of the Union under the 
Constitution on the one side rallied against the 
enemies of both, as I conceive, arrayed on the 
other. There was no dodging or evasion any- 
where, on the part of those at least who main- 
tained the constitutional right. The contest was 
fierce. The issue, so long as the result was 
doubtful, was well calculated to awaken fearful 
apprehensions. The battle was gallantly fought 
— the victory nobly won. Sectionalism nas been 
signally rebuked and constitutionalism gloriously 
tnumpnant. Nor am I disposed td consider the 
victory thus achieved as a barren triumph only. 
It must and will tend to settle, if it has not per- 
manently settled, questions of the gravest import 
and highest importance. It has effectually re- 
affirmed upon a rehearing the principles estab- 
lished in lo50. That is agreat point p!ined. The 
principle then adopted ni our territorial policy 
was that there should be no congressional restric- 
tion aigainst slavery in the Territories. 

The Wilmot proviso was put down and aban- 
doned; and the people settliiig and colonizing the • 
Eublic domain from all the Slates alike, without 
indrance, limitation, or control by Congress, 
were left to form and mold their institutions with- 
out any restrictions except those imposed by the 
Constitution of the United States, with the risht 
giiarantied of being admitted into the Union «ither 
with or without slavery, as they might determine 
for themselves. This policy, adopted in 1850, 
being the basis of what is known as the compro- 
mise measures of that year, has, I say, been reaf- 
firmed. It WHS thojignt by many, on the adop- 
tion of this poliey in llfiO, that agitation upon the 
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subject of slavery wouJcJ eease, so far as the Ter- 
ritories were concerned, at jraat. But subsequent 
ev«f*is have shown that the snake was "scotched** 
only, not " killed;" and it may be now that it is 
only scotched again , and not yei killed . How this 
will be lime must determine; bni,jud^ing from the 
past,we have reason to hope. The principles enter- 
ins; into the contest between Mr. JefTerson and the 
elder Adams were pot more clearly marked out, 
and squarely met on both sides, than they have 
been in tJjis; nor were they, in my judgment, more 
essential to the preservation of the liberties of 
this country, upon constitutional principles, than 
the quesiions just decided; and hereafter, sir, in 
the distant future, if ^that bright future awaits us 
wiiich I can but hope does, 1856 will be looked 
back to and dated from, just as 1801 has been in 
our past history. 

i stood by the policy adopted in 1850, and now 
I trust finniy established, not because [ thought 
it {rave the people of the South the full measure 
of liieir just rights, but for reasons and consid- 
tratioDS which I need not now enumerate — for 
the skmc reasons I stood by it in 1854, when it 
was carried out in the Kansas-Nebraska bill; and 
fur the satnc reasons, with a renewed steadfast- 
T)e8s of {jurpose, I stood by it in its greatest peril 
in 1856. 

Much, sir, has bcpn said about the Kansas bill 
in this debate. Much was said about it in the 
late canvass. It was the leading topic every- 
where, and its principU^ were made the turning 
point every wbcrc;'indeed,^he issue — the great 
issue in the contest, was made with the direct 
view of having it.s principles and policy approved* 
nnd indorsed or n jected and repudiated oy the 
people. It is because this measure, so directly in 
issue, has been so triumphantly sustained, that I 
so much rejoice in the result. No man can say 
that this iasuo was dodged. It was presented by 
its friends in the orgumzatioD of this House at the 
beginning of the last session. It was the basis of 
the organization at Cincinnati, and formed one of 
the most promineiu features in the programme of 
principles tliere announced. And while it was 
not named in so many words in the Philadelphia 
programme, yet all know that the party there 
Bssembled was organized mainly in opposition to 
that measure and tiie principles upon- which it 
was ba»>d. lu the newspapers, and on the hust- 
ings, nothing was railed against so bitterly and 
unceasingly as the. ** iniquity," ** tlie cheat/* 
nnd ** the infamy," of the Kansas bill. This 
measure, therefore, may be considered as one 
of the things most emphatically indorsed by the 
people in the late election. • • 

' 1 am the moi-e rejoiced at this, because I know 
something of the difficulties attending its passage 
- — llie violence, the passion, and fanaticism evoked 
against it. 1 well remember tlie opinions then 
given — that the North never would sujamit to it; 
and that the seat.j then filled by those who voted 
for it from that section would never {jigaijn be 
filled by men of like sejitiments. By indignant 
constituencies, such members were to be cfriven 
foreverfrom the public councils. Forty-four mem- 
bers from the North in this House voted for the 
bill, only one of whom, 1 believe, acted with its 
enemies in the late straggle for its maintenance. 
To the* present House, owing chiefly to causes I 
need not mention, only eighteen were returned 
from that section in favor of it. This was matter 
of great boast at the time. Hut, sir, to the next 
House we have forty-nine members already QJjosen 
from Uie North at the late elections, upon the 
d istinct issue of their adfT)cacy of this bill. This 
is five more than the number originally for it; the 
cause grows stronger instead of weaker. This is 
one of the results of the late election particularly 
. gratifying to me in itself. It shows what meaof 
nerve, with fidelity to the Constitution, relying 
upon the virtue, intelligence, loyalty, and patriot- 
ism of the people, can effect. Language would 
fail me in an attempt to characterize as they de- 
«orve those sterling and noble spirits who bore 
the constitutional nag in the North against the 
•popular prejudice and fanaticism of the people of 
their own section, in this contest. 

S#^ it is an easy thing for a man to. dri£t along 
with the popular eurrenu Any man can do that. 
Honors thus obtained are as worthless as they 
Are ebeffEps but it requift^ t^rwi-^it ^quk^s all 



the elements that make a man, to stand up and 
oppose men in their errors, and advocate truth 
before a people unwilling to hear and to receive 
it — to speak to those who ** having ears hear not, 
and having eyes see not." History furnishes 
some examples of this sort; but the history of 
the world, in my judgment, has never furnished 
nobler and grander specimens of this virtue than 
the late canvass in the North. When a man 
discharges his duty upon any occasion, he de- 
serves respect and admiration; but when a man 
dischai^es his duty against the prevailing preju- 
dices of those around him, and even against his 
own natural feelings and inclinations, that man 
commands somethinghigherthan respect and ad- 
miration. The elder Brutus, who satin judgment 
and pronounced sentence against his own son, 
silencing the adverse promptings of a father's 
heart, made himself the ** noblest Roman of them 
all;" and those statesmen at the North to whom I 
allude, who had the nerve,in the crisis just passed, 
to stand up and vindicate the right, under the 
circumstances in^whidi they were placed, give 
to the world an instance of the moral sublime in 
human action never surpassed liefore. Our his- 
tory furnishes no parallel with it. They bore 
the brunt of the fight. To them the preservation 
of the Republic is due; and if our Republic proves 
not to be ungrateful, they will receive patriots* 
rewards — more to be desired than monuments 
of. brass or marble — honored names while living, 
and honored memories when dead. 

But eulogy is not my object at this time. I 
have to speak of principles on this occasion — not 
men; and I intend to speak particularly of the 
principles of the Kansas oill. This I do, because 
many affect not to understand them, and some 
say that different constructions are put upon them 
by different people. This, sir, is the case with 
almost every act of legislation. The Constitu- 
tion itself is not free from the charge of admit- 
ting different constructions; but whatever differ- 
ence in ipnstruction may exist in reference to the 
Kansas Dill, this difference arises not<so much 
from the words of the bill as from the Coniatitu- 
tion. The gentleman from Kentucky to whom I 
alluded [Mr. H. Marshall] said he would have 
voted for it with one construction, and against it 
with another. That th^bill and its principles, 
with whatever construction, has bpen sustained 
by the elections, he and all must admit. The 
question of repeal has been put to rest. 

Now, then, as to the nature, character, objects, 
effects, and principles of the bill. What does it 
do, and what was it intended to accomplish ? On 
this point I afHrm and maintain that it did but 
carry out in good faith the principles ami policy 
of the territorial acts of 1850, upon the subject 
of slavery — the New Mexico and Utah bills for 
which that gentleman voted, and for the main- 
tenance of which both he and I were pledged, 
and for the maintenance of which both the old 
Whig and Democratic parties were most sol- 
emnly pledged. The gentleman admits that he 
stood pledged to carry out the principles of the 
New Mexico and Utah bills upon the subject of 
slavery. This is what I maintain the Kansas 
bill did, and that it is subject legitimately to the 
same construction upon the subject of slavery as 
those bills are, and none other. I have the bills 
all before rae. Let us then compare them in all 
the essential particulars, so far as the vexed 
question of slavery is concerned. 

But before doing so, let me premise by respiting, 
what all.raust~admit, that the basis of'^the policy 
adopted in 1850 was the abandonment of^ the 
** Wilmot proviso" — anoi^iei: name for congresr 
sional restriction, and the establishment of the 
principle of ** non-intervention** by Congress, 
either for or against slavery in the Territories. 
The object was to stay the aggressive hand of 
this Government, and to quiet sectional agitation, 
by removing this cause of excitement from the 
halls of Congress, and leaving the question, as to 
theif domestic institutions, to be settled by the 
people to be affected by them fft tlie proper time , 
and in the proper manner, under the Constitution 
of the United States; and that it should be no 
objection to the admission of any new State into 
this Union, because of its constitution recognizing 
or tolerating slavery. The principle of a division 
of the TerfUpry pmi^apd in 1820, haviog been 
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repudiated by the North, a return to original 
principles was found to be the only safe solution 
of tlie question. With this view and object the 
I New Mexico bill contains these clauses: 

" Sec. 2: ^nd he U further eruxdedj That all that portion 
of tJie territory of the United Stales boi^nded ns folio wa," 
kc.y kc, &c., " be, and-the same is hereby, erected into a 
temporary government, by the name of the Tenritory of 
NeivMtxicd: Provided," ii.c.,kc: *'' Jindnrovided/uriheTf 
That when admitted as a State, the said Territory, or anv 
portion of the ^aitie, shall be received into the Union; witE 
or without slavery, as tlieir conaiiiution may fn'eschbe at 
the time of admia»ion.*' 

<< Sec. 7. ,$nd be it fyrtker enaated, That the lefi«l.itiv^ 
power of the Territory shall extend to all ri^itfal subjects 
of legislation conBistent with the ConHtitution of the United 
States and the prorisions of this act.'' 

*< Sec. 17. jSnd be it further enaaleiy That the Coastitit' 
tion and Inws of tho {fjuHeA States which are not lociOly 
inapplicable shall liave the same force and eftect mtbia 
the said Territoiy of New Mexico as elsewhere within the 
United Statcs."'^ 

These are all the essential clauses in the New 
Mexico bill upon the subject. Those in the Utah 
bill I need not read; for if not identical in words, 
they are in substance! I will now read the pro- 
visions of the Kansas bill on the »tm6 subject: 

" Sec. 19. JJnd he it further enaetedy That all that part of 
tlie territory of the United States included within the fol- 
lowing limits," fiic.* Itc., " be, and the same is hereby, 
created into a temporary fovernnient, by Um nane of the 
Territory of KoAsa^ ; and when admitted as a State, or 
States, the uaid Territory, or any poriioii of the same, slmll 
be received into the Union, with or without slavery, as their 
coitHtitution may prescribe at the time of their odmismoo." 

" Sec. 24. Jind be U farther eimcted, That tite f^islfttivo 
power of the Territory shall extend to nU df^tful subjecta 
of legislation consistenrwith the Constitution of the United 
States, aind the provisions of this act." 

*« Sec. 32. ^nd be U fttrther tnaOedj" ♦ * * m ^f^^ 
the CoostitiHion and all luWa of the Uiated States whidi 
are not locally mapplicable, shall have the same force and 
effect within tlie said Territory oP Kansas as cisewhera 
withinihe United States, except the eighth section of th^ 
act preparatory to tlie admission of Missouri into the Uoioii, 
approved March 6, 18^^ which being incoqwAteat with the 
prmciple of noa- intervention by Congress wkh slavery in 
the States and Territories, as recognized by the legislation 
of 1850, commonly called the compromii^e measures, M 
hereby declared iooperaiive and void ; it bciog'tba uob ia 
tent ai# moaning of this act, not to legislate slaveiv iot9 
any Territory or State, nor to exclude it Uierefrora, but to 
leave the people thereof perfectly fre^ to form and regalate 
their dometttic kistitutiofls in their own way, sutijecl only 
totheConsUiutiopof the United Settee : PracUfed^ l%at 
nothing herein contained shall be con^nrucd to jr^vive or 
put in tbrce any law or regulation which may have exi«ted 
prior to the act of 6th of March, 1820, either protecting, 
esublialiijjig, pralfibitinf , or (^li9hinf(.«layecy/' 

From this expose it will be seen how clearly 
the ^t^^V'Y/, nvt^edoqi in the I^w Mexico an^ 
Utah bills in '1850,' was followed in the Kansas 
and Nebraska bil) in 1854. The clauses in that 
portion of the bill relating to Nebraska ar« iden- 
tical in substance with Chose I have reHd concern" 
ing Kansas. The second section of the New - 
Mexico bill is identicfd in substance with ihe 
nineteenth section of the iCansas biU. The ^^v* 
enth section of th^^ew Mexico bill, which con- 
fers power — and all the power possessed by the 
Tetritoriai Legislature under tnat bill — is identical 
in Substance with the twenty-fourth section at 
the Kansas bill, conferring like powers upon the 
Territorial Legislature there. In botli the power 
is granted to legislate upon all rightful sxtbjects qf 
legislation consistent with the Constitution of the 
United States, and the provisions of the organic 
act. All the powers the Legislature of New- 
Mexico holds, it possesses by virtue of the grant 
in the seventh section; and all the powers the 
Leg^isldture of Kansas holds, is by virtue of a 
similar grant in the twenty-fourth sectiop of thrf 
Kansas bill. If the Territorial Legislature, iit 
thJB one case, caVi righ0illy exclude slavery, iheo 
it can in the otherj and if it cannot in New 
Mexico, then it cannot in Kansas; for the thirty- 
second section of th^ Kansas bill, about which 
so much has been said, on account of its repeal 
qf the Ji^issouri restriction, and its ** squatter sov- 
ereignty'* construction, confers no ttdditional 
grant of power. This is so clear that argument 
to elucidate it is unnecessary. Then, wny was 
it inserted? some have asked. This, it is said, 
is what has given rise to all the agitation. This, 
it is said, is what kindled anew the sectional 
strife, settled and quieted in 185Q. This is what 
has been called the mischievous work of design- 
ing demagogues to promote their selfifih purposes 
and objects. This is what a gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Sherman] said the other day was the *• in- 
dignity" ofiered to th^ Nortbj| wnich conserTfi* 
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tiv6 men of tTint section, who stood trnon the 
settlement 3t 1850, dou'ld not brook; and whtch 
^vc risft to that sectional, anli-siavert', and abo- 
litiofi organization, Which has lately been so 
signally rebuked: Not so, Mr. Speaker. It may 
be that it was the occasion, but it Wad not the 
cause, j)f this agitation. That sprung from the 
«tiU linnsf anti-slavery opposition to the territorial 
policy adopted , in I^; for before, thepe words 
in relation to the Missouri restriction were in the 
Dili the agitaVioh was commenced. 

Thej»e words, it will be remembered, were not 
in the originaf bill aj it was i;ep6rted to the Sen- 
ate; they were put in afterwards by w;ay of 
amendment; and before the amendment was of- 
fered, and white the bill stood almost idehticanj^ 
in words, certainly so in ^bstance, witlj the 
New Mexico and Utah bills, so far olB slavery 
is concerned, abolition denunci(itions a^hisc its 
j^rovisiohs were commenced. The blood-houilds 
of fanaticism were already unleashed, and Wfcre 
heard in fbll cry on the track of those whose only 
and sole object was in good faith to carry out the ' 
territoi*ial Policy of i850. This I say in vin- 
dication of the tlruth of history, as well as in 
defense of those whose motives, conduct, and 
patriotism have been so bitterly assailed by the 
Abolition leatlers at the North, who Were no less 
hostile to the New Mexico and Utah bills of 1850, 
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selres opon the> territorial policy of f 85©, as " * 
final ^Ulihneiifi in prineifyie an^ in ^u^ance^ of the 
sxibkcts** to which the acts related; holding this' 
poficy to be *• essential to the nrdionHHty rif the 
Whig Pflffaf, and the intepity of the Union j^* and 
they pledged themselves " to discountenance all 
attempts to continue or renew such agitation"—' 
that is, slavery agitation on the territorial policy 
adopted in those Bills — •* whenever, wherever, or 
however made." 

Now, sir, was a redemption of this pledge, to 
abide b/ the settlement *« ip prindph apd snb- 
stttncey** a renewal of the agitWion ? Was it8 
redemption its own violation? Was the pledge 
intended to be redeemed, or was if but a mockery ? 
And here perniit me to say, 1 do not treat~this 
subject as a partisan. My object is not to buiM 
up one party, or to put down anothei^, merety for 
party's sake. There are objects with me, l trust. 
Higher and worthier, and more permanent, than 
the building up of any organization in the coun^ 
try b&rely to hold office, or to ** share the spoils," 
as they are termed. Parties I have little regain! 
for, except so far as* they, in my judgment, sub- 
serve, secure, and promote the best interests of 
the country. But what avail was the settlement 
of 1850, as a final one, and the principles then 
established, if they were not to be earned out in 
future legislation ? Sir, consistency, to say nothing 



than th^y a^ete to the K^sas bill of 1854, andf of duty and patriotism, requii-edit to be done. 



who denounced, abused, vilified, and aspersed 
the chhracters of those who advocated and de- 
/endied the measures of 1850, as rancorously as 
Ihey did those who vot^d for andjwstained this 
particular chiu^ of the Ransafe^ bill in 1854. 

Why then, sir, were these woVds put in the 
thirty-secotid section of the bid? I wiil tell you. 
They were necessary and essential to carry out the 
policy of 1850. That had to be done in ^bod 



This IS what was done; and this is what the late 
popular verdict requires shall be done in all future 
territorial bills. And if the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, in fimcy or otherwise, sees " squatter sov- 
ereignty," as he calls it, or the " power" of the 
Territorial Legislature to exclude slavery (As he 
defines that term to moan) in the Kansas bill, 
then he must see the same power and the same 

, ^ . ^ "squatter sovereignty" in the New Mexico and 

fdith, in spite of clamor, coming from whatever^' Utah bills, for which he voted, and which he still 



quarter it might. In the seventeenth section of 
uie New Mexico bill, the Constitution and laws' 
of the United States not locally inapplicable , were 
extended to that Territory. By the thirty-second 
section of the Kansad bill, the Constitution and 
laws of the United States not locally inapplicabUi 
were, in the same way, extended to that Terri- 
tory. But in doin? this it became absolutely 
necessary to except the eighth section of the act of 
1920. That section was a prohibition qf slavery by 
Congress in the Territory. It was the " Wilmot 
proviso"* in effect. It was locally applicable to 
Kansas and Nebraska, for they were part of the 
Louisiana purchase to which that prohibition of 
slavery noVth of 360 SO' applied. Hence, if all 
the laws of the United States, not locally inap- 
plicable, hadbeen extended to these Territories, 
li would havfe been a reiinactment or reaffirm- 
ance of congressional restri<ition , atl ab&ndon- 
itient of which ^M the baste of (he territorial 
legislation of 1856. There was no such anterior 
law of the United States applicable to'New Mex- 
ico and" Utah, requiring an exception in those 
bills.' The exception, therefbte, in the Kansas 
bill, became absoluteljr necessary to maintain the 
same policy. The words used Were the proper 
ones for the occasion. They are, ** except the 
eighth section of the act," Ac, "which tfeing 
incotiUstent with the principU of non-intervention 
hyi Ctritgres^i** &c.f ** as recognized by the legis- 
lation of 1850, comtnonly caHed the compromise 
measures, is hereby declared inoperative and 
void.** The words that foDow this exception 
tare but explanatory of the effect of the exception 
itself, whic4i was to leare the question of slavery 
in the Territories to the people, to manage, con- 
tcDl, and settle for themselves, subject to no 
restrictions but that of the Constitution of the 
United States. It removed the subject of slavery 
f^om the action of this Gkivernment, and left it 
where the bills of 1850 left it. This wAs the 
Objtfct, and this is the effect of the words. They 
give no additional power to the Territorial Leffis^ 
tttare. This bill, therefoi^, does nothing but 
carry otft the policy of 1850. And how any man 
who is in favor of the acts of 1850 can complain 
off, or be opposed to, the act of 185L4, I cannot 
fcohceive. The Democratic party, as I have said, 
J»ledged themselves in 1852 to the maintenance 
of those acts. I have the resolutions of their con- 
yention before me. The Whig party, at Balti- 
nofVi did tfid ncme thinf . Tli^plikiiteiLtliem^ 



approves. If it is in the one, it is in the others. 
But he admits that, by his own construction, 
the Kansas bill does -not contain it. ||MS. only 
to be found, according to his opinion, inthe con- 
struction of others. Well, whatever construction 
can be put upon the Kansas bill in this particu- 
lar, may be put upon the New Mexico and Utah 
bills; and the same men who do put this con- 
struction upon it put the same upon the others 
also. The gentleman, 1 imagine, 'cannot point 
to a single man in Congress, or out of Congress, 
who applies it to the one and not to the others. 
The doctrines they now hold in reference to the 
Kansas bill they held in 1850, and still hold in 
reference to the others. Their construction did' 
not drive or prevent the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. H. Marsball] then from voting for 
dnd sustaining those measures; nor will it drive 
or prevent me nbw from sustaining and defend* 
ing this one. In addition to this I may say, that 
most of those who hold the doctrine that the 
Territorial Legislatures Can exclude slavery , do 
not derive the power to do so fVom the territorial 
bills at all; but they maintain it as an inherent, 
indttoerident, and sovereign riffht of the people, 
not aerired in any way from Congress. This is 
the essence of the doctrine of ** squatter sovc- 
i«ignty,"about which we have heard so much 
lately, and about which gentlemen seem to have 
such indistinct ideas. 

The true import ofthis word can be best under- 
stood by recurrin}^ to its origin. It sprang from 
the idea advocated by some, that the people of a 
Territory were endowed with sovereign powers, 
inherently and independently of any action of 
Congress. This, it was said, would be recog' 
nij:ing sovereignty in t4ie intruders and squatters 
upon the public domain. Hence, the doctrine 
was dubbed " squatter sovereignty." No such 
doctrine is to be found either in the Kansas, 
Utah, or New Mexico bills. All the powers they 
can exercise they derive directly from this Gk)v- 
emment, in their organic acts. All their machin- 
ery of government proceeds from us. They hold 
it by grtmt, and not by sovereign right. They 
hold from us, and through us, and not independ- 
ently of us. Their temporary governments were 
created or erected by us. Their legiefati ve powers 
are exercised by permission — ** ex gratia f** not 
^ex debito justice. ** All the rights and powers of 
government possesled by C^nmes over the Ter- 
ritories are gtantcd to ik^'f^o^t there—cof^erred 



upon them in the- btHs or^mMr^ thelt- tertnor i?»I 
government, and all (he governmental powor ovf*r 
them was thus granted^ but the power to restrain, 
reiljtriet, or prohibit slavehy, or to prevent the 
tmn^i^ation and diffusion of any clas^ of Amer- 
roan pcmulatioh, is not, in my judgment, amongst 
those thus -granted, fo'r Congress does not possess 
this [iowier to grant it: 

This, sir, isj a Government of limited powers.- 
All the powers it can rightfully exiercise or confer, 
are such' as are expressly deiegavKd in the Con- 
stitution, and sueh as may be nt^esmry to carry 
out those which are e^press^y named. The 
power to govern the Territories, or to provide 
governments for thopi, is itself ilot one of those 
expressly granted. It is bat an incident merely 
to some of the expressly granted powers, and 
cannot go beyond the ntcesHHts atientfirig" the ex- 
ecution of the express 'powers in carrying out ih# 
specified objects for which they were granted . The 
exclusion or restraining of slavery in the'Territo- 
ries, or the permission of the immigration of one 
class to the exckitiion of Atfbfher,fWhether white 
or black", bond or free^ was not amongst any of 
thoSe objects, and is not a neceseary incident in 
cftrryingany of them out. Nor is the exclusion Of 
slavery included amongst the ** rightful subjects'* 
of legislation granted to the Territories, while 
the rfg^t to legislate on the subject may be; for 
the ri«»ht to exclude is not embraced in il>e power 
to le^slate upon the subject. To protect prop- 
erty 18 the duty of Qovernwierrt, and iHe power 
to do thiis does not include the power or rignt to 
destroy it; and to protect it may be a rightful 
subject of legislation , consistent with the Consti- 
tution of the United States, but not to destroy it. 
The people in the Territories hare this right or 
power to regulate and protect, but not the other; 
for Congress, uffder the limitations of the Consti^ 
tution, did not have that to give them. There is 
no such thing as sovereignty — absolute political 
sovereignty Imean — in the people of the Terri- 
toriesj either by inherent right or by grant from 
Congress. There is no such sovereignty ovei* 
the Te^ritorieB ' even in Congress, or all the 
depattmettta of the- Qenejtil Oovernmeiit com- 
bifted. This resides in the people of the separate 
States, as part of that residuum of powers not 
delegated by them in the Constitution, and* which 
in that instrument are oxmressly reservtsd ** to 
the States respectively at the people?" and 
passes out of thorn only in the • mode provided 
fbr in the Constitution, which is on the admis- 
sion of new States. The public domain belongs 
to the people of all the States, as common 
property; and so long as it is under tmfitorial 
government, should be subject only to ouch 
"needful rules and regulations," in its disposi- 
tion, as may be necessary for its free and equal 
use and enjoyment by all alike, and for its colo- 
nisation and settlement by all alike, without any 
unjust discrimination against any, either by Con- 
^jtess or a>iy territorial government they may 
institute, until the number of inhabitants ma]^ 
justify fheir admission into the Union as a State; 
and then, by the express terms of the Constitu- 
tion, they may be admitted, with as absolute 
sovereignty within their jurisdiction; as theothef 
members of the Confederacy. Then, and in 
this way, the Otherwise undelegated sovereignty 
of the whole people of the States respectively 
ppsses from them into the new State, upon her 
recognition and admission as a coequal in the 
Union. 

But I am aaked: " Is not the Government of 
the United States sovereign P" ai^d ** whether it 
is not the representative of the sovereignty of 
the people of the United States over the Terri- 
tories?" In reply, I state, that the Government 
of the United States, in my judgment, is clothed 
with certain sovereign powers; out these powers 
are limited to specified objects. Inthe legitimate 
and pVoper exercise of these powers, to the ex- 
tent of tneir grant, it may be considered as sov- 
ereigft or supreme as any other Gt>vernment, j>iist 
as sovereign as the Autocrat of Russia, in- whom 
is concentrated all power; but these powers with 
which it is clothed , extend <H))y to such subjects 
as are covered by the griint delegating them. 
Over all others, it has no power or authority to 
act at all. So far from being sovereign as ta 
Uie««^ it i» periettly iiipotMit. li oaHAot right- 
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fully exercise any authority whatever upon any 
matter not committed to its charge by grant from 
the people of the States respectively; and it can 
wield tne sovereign powers of the people thus 
delegated to it omy over such subjects, and to 
accomplish such objecu, as the people have au- 
thorized it to exercise authority upon. To this 
extent it is the representative, or rather the active 
and living embodiment of the sovereignty of the 
people. It is, in other words, the organ^ or con- 
stitutes the channels through which their sover- 
eignty acts on the subjects specified in the grant 
orits powers. But the appropriation of the pub- 
lic domain to one class orciuzens, to the exclu- 
sion of another; is not to be found in tlie scope 
of these powers, or the objects for which they 
were conferred. 

And as to its being the representative of the 
sovereignty of the people, in connection with the 
subject under (consideration, I have but a word, 
further in reply. Let me illustrate. The cor- 
porate authorities of any town or city are the 
representatives, to a certain extent, of those who 
belong to the municipality. They are the rep- 
resentatives to the extent of the powers conferred 
on them by their charter. Now, suppose adja- 
cent lands should become in any way tne property 
of the corporation — the common property of 
all^n which every one in the town or city had 
an equal i interest ; and suppose that the charter 
(whence the authorities derive all their powers) 
conferred upon them no power to dispose of this 
common property, except to make ** needful rules 
and regulations" concerning it, for the equal 
benefit of all: would any man maintain that 
the authorities in this case oould appropriate the 
whole of it to one class of the citizens to the ex- 
clusion of another? or that they could empower 
any portion of the tenants in common getting 
upon it to exclude ethers ? 1 use this illustra- 
tion barely to show the character in which the 
General Government may be considered a rep- 
resentative of the sovereignty of the people of 
the United States over the common Territories. 
And for this purpose the analogy is good. The 
General Government holds the common property 
in the Territories as a truaiee. The people of ail 
the States are the ** ceHui que truH^^* and no act 
of the trustee, or those acting under the authority 
^ the trustee, can riebtfuUy exclude any, so long 
as the paramount auclbrity, or absolute political 
sovereignty over the Territory, is in abeyance. 

But why pursue an argument to prove that the 
construction by some upon the Kansas bill, to 
which the gentleman fVom Kentucky [Mr. H. 
Marshall] alluded, is wrong, and not legitimate ? 
He admits it himself. But he said that, with 
the ''squatter 80 vereignty"<construction, or that 
which authorizes the Territorial Legislature to 
exclude slavery, the Kansas bill is no better to 
the South, proc/icoi/y, than the old Missouri re- 
striction which* It took off; and with this con- 
struction he would not, for all- practical purposes, 
so far as the rights of the Seuth are concerned, 
give " the toss of a copper" between it and the 
positive congressional exclusion aimed at by those 
calling themselves Republicans. In this, sir, I 
am far from agreeing with him; for even with 
this construction— erroneous as I have shown it 
to be — the South has an equal cbanca, but before 
they had none; and under anti-slavery rule, such 
as that party would subject ua to, wc would have 
none. ., ' 

But the practical point, looking to the probable 
prospect of any of these Territories becoming 
slave States, dwindles into perfect insignificance 
in view of the prineiple involved. That principle 
is one of constitutional right and equality. Its 
surrender carries with it submission to unjust and 
vnconstituttonal legislation, the sole object of 
which would be to array this Government, which 
claims our allegiance, in direct hostility, not only 
to our interests, but the very frame work of our 
political organizations. Who looked to the prac- 
tical importance of the •" WiJmot proviso" to the 
South in 1850, when it was attempted to be fixed 
upon New Mexico and Utah, witn half so much 
interest as they did to the principle upon which it 
was founded ? It was the principle that was so 
unyiekiingly resisted then. It was this jninei' 
pk, or the threatened action of Congress based 
updii it, vhich the wholi Sooth, viUt ft voioe 



almost unanimous, including the gentleman him- 
self, then said " The^ vstmU not ,and ought not 
to iuhmit to /" Principles, sir, are not only out- 
posts, but the bulwarks of all constitutional lib- 
erty; and, if these be yielded, or taken by superior 
force, the citadel will soon follow. A people who 
would maintain their rights must look to princi- 
ples much more than to practical results. The 
independence of the United States was declared 
and established in the vindication of an abstract 
principle. Mr. Webster never uttered a great 
truth in simpler language — for which he was so 
much distinguished^than when he said, "The 
American Revolution was fought on a preamble." 
It was not the amount of the tax on tea, but the 
assertion (in the preamble of the bill taking off 
the tax) of the right in the British Parliament to 
tax the Colonies, without representation, that our 
fathers resisted; and it was tne principte of unjust 
and unconstitutional congressional action against 
the institutions of all the southern States of this 
Union, that we, in 1850, resisted by our votes, 
and would have resisted by our arms if the wrone 
had been perpetrated. Those from the South 
who supportea the New Mexico and Utah bills, 
did so because this principle of congressional 
restriction was abandoned in them. It was not 
from any confidence, in a. practical point of view, 
tliat these Territories ever would be slave States. 
The ereat constitutional and essential right to-be 
so irthey chose was secured to them. That 
was the main point. This, at least, was the case 
with myself; for, when I looked out upon our vast 
Territories of the West and Northwest^ I did not 
then, nor do I now, consider that tliere was or is 
much prospect of many of them, particularly the 
latter, becoming slave States. Besides the laws 
of climate, soil, and productions, there is another 
law not unobserved by me, which seemed to be 
quite as efficient in its prospective operations in 
givinff a different cliaracter to their institutions, 
and that is the law of population. There were, 
at the.kuj^census, near twenty millions of whites 
in the ffiited States, and only a fraction over 
three millions of blacks, or slaves. The stock 
from which the population of the latter class 
must spring, is two small to keep pace in diffu- 
sion, expansion, and settlement with the former. 
The ratio is not much greater than. one to seven, 
to say nothing of foreign immigration, and the 
known facts m relation to the tardiness with 
which slave population is pushed into new coun- 
tries and frontier settlements. Hence the greater 
importance to the South of a rigid adherence to 
principles on this subject vital to them. If the 
slightest encroacliments of power are permitted 
or submitted to in the Territories, tney may 
reach the States ultimately. And although I 
tfoked, and still look, upon the probabilities 
of Kansas beings slave State, as greater than I 
did New Mexico and Utah, yet I voted>for the 
bill of 1854, with tlie view of maintaining the 
principle much more than I did to such practical 
results. As a southern man, considering the re- 
lation which the African bears to the white race 
in the southern States, as the very beet condition 
for the greatest good of both; and as a national 
man, looking to the best interests of the country, 
the peace and harmony of the whole by a preser- 
vation of the balance of power, as far as can be 
(for after all, the surest check to encroachments 
is the inability to make thera,) I should prefer to 
see Kansas come into the Union as a slave stnte; 
but it was not with the view or purpose of cflfect- 
iq^ that result that I voted for the Kausas bill, 
any more than it was with the view or purpose 
of accomplishing similar rssults as to New Mex- 
ico and Utah that I supported the measures of 
1650. It was to secure the right to come in as a 
slave State, if the people there so wished, and to 
maintain a principle, which I then thought, and 
still think, essential to the peace of the country and 
the ultimate security of the rights of the South. 

But it has been said, if this was the principle 
aimed at in the repeal of the Mis'souri restriction, 
why was it not extended to Minnesota and other 
Territories over which that restriction extended ? 
Why was it taken o^ Kansas and Nebraska and 
not Minnesota? All 1 have to say in reply to 
this is, that the bill of 1854 did take it off where- 
evsr the bill of 1820 put it out The thirty-second 
•ection of lh« KAosas biUt wbidi I have read} far 



the reasons therein stated, declares the eighth 
section of the act of 1820 to be inoperative and 
void; and wherever that eije^hth section extended, 
this " inoperative and void" is written upon it. 
Wherever it received acknowledgment before, it 
received iu death-blow, if you please, by this 
thirty-second section; and if it extended overMin^ 
nesota, it was repealed there as fully and com- 
pletely as it was over Kansas. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I perhaps mis- 
understood the gentleman, and I desire to medce 
an inquiry for information. Do I understand the 
gentleman from Georgia to take the ground that ^ 
the Kansas-Nebraska act removes the restriction 
a^inst slavery over Minnesota, and thcf other 
Territories belonging to the General Government? 

Mr. STEPHENTS. I said that that restriction 
was declared null and void wherever it extended. 
That is the effect of the language of the act. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. Then I would 
ask him whether he understands that that repeal- 
ing clause extends beyond the territorial limits of 
•Kansas and Nebraska? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I undersUind it to be a 
declaration, that the restriction of 1820, being in- 
consistent with the principle established in 1850« 
is null and void. It is not confined to one place 
more than to another. I undersuuid it rather to 
Ibe declarator^fr than otherwise. I understand il 
jpLS being put in there to prevent a contrary con- 
struction. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohia. I want to know 
the gentleman's own opinion as to its legal effect 
on other Territories. 

Mr. STEPHENS. My opinion is that it had 
no legal efiectat all. [Laughter.] I am inclined 
to think that, on a strict construction of the Con- 
stitution, the restriction was null and void from 
the beginning. 
^ Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I ask the gentle- 
man whether he has not recently changed his 
opinion ? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Never on this subject. 

Mr. CAMPBELL? of Ohio. 1 understood the ' 
gentleman, in a debate not very long since, to 
Oave avowed a different opinion. 

Mr. STEPHENS. If the fenUeman will turn 
to the report of that debate, he will see what I 
then said to him on this point. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I recollect it very 
well. The first question which I put, the gen- 
tleman declined to answer; but as 1 understood 
in that debate to which he has referred —I may 
be mistaken, but the record can be easily pro- 
duced — while he declined to give an opinion on 
the question of power, he took the ground that 
the exercise of it would be such an act of usurpa- 
tion as would justify his section of the country 
in a dissolution of the Union. 

Mr. STEPHENS. The gentleman mi^ht have 
understood me to say that, on the principle of a 
just division, under that clause of the Constitu- 
tion which empowers Congress to make '' need- 
ful rules and regulations," Congress might, for 
the sake of peace and harmony, make a fair 
division of the common lands as property; but 
when the.principle of division was set aside, then 
the attempt to make it was null and void; and. 
that any act of Congress appropriating the whole 
of the common property in the Territories to one 
class, to the exclusion of another, would be an 
abuse of a power tantamount to a usurpation^ 
which would justify resistance. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I should be vtry 
happy to have the gentleman explaia th|U prin« 
ciple of division. 

Mri STEPHENS. I am discussing; another 

Crinciple now. For mv views on that point I refj^ 
im to the former debate. I am not surprised 
that the gentleman should wish to divert attention, * 
or should take^ very liule interest in this debate, 
on the line J was pursuiuj^, for I think it was ha 
who, at the be^nning of the last session of tha 
last Congress, spoke with such exultin? feelings 
of what the Kansas-Nebraska bill hud done wiUv 
its advocates at the North, and made such great 
boasts of the ultimate triumph of the enemies of 
the prif^ciples of that bill. Now he comes into 
the House at this session, after the issue has been 
made and decided against him, and commences 
the debate himself; but when he sees he can maka 
oothiagput of it when cou^ed to the m«rit»of, 
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the question raised by himself, he is forgoing off 
on something else. Why, sir, he said two years 
ago (while admitting that he was no prophet, nor 
iKe son of a prophet, yet seeming to be moved by 
the inspiration of prophesy) that there never 
would be another Kansas majority on this floor. 
He and his friends appealed to the people. Well, 
the people have dcciaed against them- Andjiow 
hm eomes to this House' and reopens the question, 
and I am not surprised, as the debate progresses, 
he should desire to get on other points. I think 
the position of the gentleman, in reopening a de- 
bate on the Kansas question this session, upon 
the whole, is very much like that of a man 1 once 
heard of— a lawyer in court. AAer the decision 
of the judge, he commenced speaking^ain; the 
jadge told nim he did not allow any arguing of a 
question in his court after a case was decided. 




bell] now, in reopening this debate, was not a 
wish to rear^e the question, so much as to in- 
dulge in a little cursing of the decision which 
has been against him. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I suppose that 
in that case, as in this, there had been false tes>^ 
timony. One set of witnesses came and swore' 
on one side of the line that the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill meant nothing; and rflother swore dn another 
side that it meant something; and but for them 
I should have returned here with the same ex- 
ultant feelings with which I came at the opening 
of this Congress. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I believe, Mr. Speaker, 
that the^ntleman himself was one of the wit- 
nesses, [langhter,] and it seems that the people 
of his own section decided agaipst the testimony. 
[Laughter.] ^ 

Now, Mr. Speaker, as I said before, my opinion 
is, that there never was itn issue so fairty made 
and so fairly presented to the American people 
by both parties. North and South, as was the 
issue oo tnis Kansas bill at the late election — an 
election which excited the feelings and aroused 
the popular interests to an unusual degree, not 
only in this country, but in countries on other.con- 
tinents. 1 think it probable that there were some 
on both atdefi of the question and on both sides of 
Mason and Dixon's line who attempted to mis- 
represent ihepnnciples of this Kansas-Nebraska 
bill. It IB possible that there were some of those 
defending it on one side of the line who said that 
the policy was to make Kansas a free State, and 
some of those assailing it on the other side who 
said that it was worse for the South' than the 
" Wflmot proviso itself." This is possible, but 
those who made such attempts were well under- 
stood. They deceived nobody. Such men figure 
in all politioU contests, but they mislead very 
few: the truth makes its way over them. 

But I suspect that most of what has been called 
dodging the issues in the late canvass, has been 
only a denying thot the issues were such as they 
were represented to be by some of the opposite 
party. It is very possible that the gentleman from 
Ohio, [Mr. Cahpskll,] or some of those who 
acted with him at the North, said in their speeches 
about the Kansas bill, that its object was to make 
Kansas a slave State; and that one of the issues 
before the American people was, whether Kansas 
should be a slave State, or a free State. The 
friends of freedom, or every man who was not 
Himself in favor of slavery, it may be, was called 
on to vote for the ** Free-Soil |^*' fVee KansaS|" 
and Fr€mont ticket. If ihis^^e so, I think it 
rery possible, and even highly probable, that the 
firicocis and defenders of the Kansas bill at the 
North, said this was not the issue — that the 
object of the bill was not to make Kansas either 
a free State, or a slave State, but to leave that 
matter to the people of Kansas to settle for them- 
selves, at the proper time, under the Constitu- 
6on of the United States; and that she might be 
admitted as a slave State, or a fVee State, as her^ 
people may determine for themselv^esatthe proper* 
time. Some may have said the proper time was 
hi their Territorial* Legislature; others, when 
ihcy come to form a State constitution; but all 
Krere agreed that it was to be done by the people 
oP Kamias, at the' fhrmptr Hme; and if there was 
MnrftilSeultTiarwr the proper time, tfaatiru tt 



judicialquestion arising under tlie Constitution 
which could only be isettled by the courts. All 
were agreed that it was to be settled by those 
whom It concerned, and not by Congress, or the 
people of the United States outside of Kansas, 
who had no business to meddle with it. 

This <^a88 of men, I think jt probable, said that 
the true issue on this point was to let the people 
of Kansas take care of their own interests and 
business, and to let other people attend to theirs; 
that whether slavery wsH right or wrong, Con- 
gress had no rightful authority to interfere against 
It, either in^ the States or Territories. This, I 
think it very probable, was said by many. This 
is what has been called dodging the issue. But 
I should have said the same thing if I had been 
there. The object of the bill was not to make 
Kansas either a slave State or free State; but just 
what I have stated. Its passage was not a triumph 
of the South over the North, further than a re^ 
raoval of an unjust discrimination against her 
people, and a restoration of her constitutional 
equality, may be considered a triumph. To this 
extent it was a triumph; but no sectional tri- 
umph. It was a triumph of the Constitution. 
It weui a triumph that enhanced the value of the 
Union in the estimation of the people of the South. 
The restriction of 1820 had been for many years 
in the body-politic as ** a thorn in the flesh," pro- 
ducing irritation at every touch. On the "prin- 
ciples upon which it was 'adopted, (reluctantly 
accepted as an alternative at the time by them,) 
the South would have been, and was, Mailing to 
acquiesce in and adhere to it in 1850. But if was 
then repudiated, again and again, by the North, 
as was shown by me in this House on a former 
occasion.. The idea of its having been a sacred 
compact, or being in any way binding, was 
scouted at and ridiculed by those who have raised 
such a clamor on that score since. This thorn 
was removed in 1850. The whole oountry seemed 
to be relieved by it. It would have been com- 
pletely relieved oy it, but for. the latAattempt 
to thrust back tnis thorn. This attempt has 
been signally rebuked. And may we not now 
look to the future with hopes — well-grounded 
hopes — of permanent repose? Repose is what 
we want. With the principle now established , 
that each State and separate political community 
in our complicated system is to attend to its 
own afliiirs, without meddling with those of 
their neighbors, and that the t^eneral Govern- 
ment is to give its care and attention only to such 
matters as are committed to its charge, relating to 
the ffeneral welfare, peace, and harmony of the 
whole, what is there to darken' or obscure the 
prospect of a great and prosperous career before 
us? Men on all sides speak of the Union and its 
preservation as objects of their desire; and some 
speak of its dissolution as impossible — an event 
that will not be allowed under any circumstances. 
To such let me say, that this Union can only be 
preserved by conforming to the laws of its ex- 
istence. When these Taws are violated, like 
all other organisms, either political or physical, 
vegetable or animal, dissolution will be inevi- 
table. The laws pf this political organism— the 
union of these States — are well denned in the 
Constitution. From this spring our life as a 
people. If these be violated , political death must 
ensue. The Union can never be preserved by force, 
or by one section attempting to rule the other. 

The principle on this sectional controversy, 
established in 1850, carried out in 1854, and 
aflirmed by the people in 1856, 1 consider, Mr. 
Speaker, as worth the Union itself, much as I 
am devoted to it, so Ion? as it is devoted to the 
objects for which it was formed. And in devotion 
to it, so long as these objects are aimed at, I yield 
to no one. To maintain its integrity — to promote 
its advancement, development, growth, power, 
and renown, in accomplishing tnose objects, is 
my most earnest wish and desire. To aid in 
doing this is my highest ambition. These are 
the impulses of that patriotism with which I am 
imbuea; an^ with me — 

*< All thoofbtn, ail paraioos, all delight«, 
Whatever nin this mortal Arsme, 
All am but ministera of love 
To fe«d this Msred game." 

Bat the oonstitiitioiial rights iind equirlity of 
tbe Stfttetunurt be preserved.' - *'' • "" 
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SPEECH OF HOnTj. A. BINGHAM. 

OF OHIO, 
IV THB HoVtX OF RbPRXSBVTATITBS, 

/ofiiiary 13, 1857. 

Tbs PrsiideDt's Annual Me«sfs beiaf niidsr mmA6m 
aHon, oo a motion to refer and prints 

Mr. BINGHAM said: 

Mr. Speaker: The Preeident'e message, now 
under consideration, aboiiiKls in seotimeBta sab« 
versive of the Constitution, and sanetions andt 
defends a policy destructire of the public peaoe^ 
and injurious to the pubKc interests. And yet. 
the President complains of agitation. His friend 
and adTocate, the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. 
SvEPflBVi,] repeats this complaint, and cries» 
<«Agitationi" «<. Agitation !" Thece has beeit 
agitation, general and universal, amongst the- 
people. It still continues, and not without cause. 
The President, in my judgment, has nbuted the^ 
high trusts committed to him; iience the n^gUo^um, 
and that '* cry of alarm'* among the people of. 
which he complains. It is riffbt, sir, that Uie peo^ 
pie raise the '* cry of alarm ;^ it is night that they- 
agittUe for the correction of abuses committed by* 
their agents ihid representatives. I i)elteve, witk 
Burke, ** where there is «6«se, there ought to b« 
cUanor; because it is better to have our slumbertf 
broken by the fire-belU than to perish amidst th* 
flames.*' 

The President in this message, under cover of a^ 
cunning device of words, advances the monstrou* 
Reposition that the sevend Slates of this Uoion» 
a$ SUUetf have a eontlUwti^n&l and wi]»re$eriptibU 
right to traffic in slaves, not only within their re* 
speetive limits, but throughout the national Terri^ 
tories. Having inaugurated, this policy in Kansas^ 
by which that i Heated Teiritory has been sub^ 
jected to. an absohite tyranny; by which its soil 
has been cursed with the manacled foot of th* 
bondman, and stained with the btood of mttrder 
ofid mntiimttion; the President, with an audacity 
unparalleled, deprecates agitation^ wnd demancw 
atquiesoence in this policy as the test of fidelity, 
to the Constitution and the Union. To enforca 
this acquiescence as a duty, the President under- 
takes a defense of the repeal of what he terms 
** the statute restriction upon the institution of 
new States,** and an exposition of the pnocipletf 
of the Constitution and of the rights of tlie State* 
under it. Of the repeal of the ** statute rastrio*. 
Uon** by the Kanaas-Nebraska act of 1854, h« 
says: t 

" CongresB legislated ugon the ««l4eet fn ffuch leraif so 
wem mmt conMwaiit witli tbe principle of populfir i»over 
eignty nrhich underlies our Govemiticnt. It could nut hav« 
lefpslated otherwise wittioiit doing violence to another irreai 
pnncipie of oar institutions, the imfreteriptible r^kt of 
equaUfy of tk* $ev€ral Statm.** 

This " Statute restriction upon the institution' 
of new States,'* which was repealed, the Prestdeni 
tells us was violative of the impresoripttible right 
of equality of the $evtral Slates. It is not tb4 
right of the new SMea that this statute restrictioii 
invaded, for they were not in being, but the in^ 
preteriptibk right (^equmlit^ <ifthe several Simttn. 

What was this statute restriction, the repeal 
of which the President thus attempts to defend, 
and why was it originally enacted ? It was the 
restriction imposed upon the extension of slavery 
by the eighth section of the act of 1820, commonly 
called the Missouri compromise; and which fqr- 
ever excluded slavery (othenrise than in punish<* 
ment of crime) from all that part of the LouisiJ 
ana Territory ijJn^ west of the western boundary 
of the State of Missouri, and north of 36^ 3(f 
north latitude. This prohibition was in its terms 
perpetual; The motives which prompted it« 
enactment. are apparent. The Congress which 
enacted it, doubtless felt, and knew, that slaver)^ 
was subversive of the ends of all free govern* 
ment, a violation of justice and of the rights of 
the enslaved , and contrary to the spirit of our free 
Constitution; they also knew, that in the wrong 
in which this inetitution has its inception, there 
was no law to restrain the enslavement of all 
classes and races'of men; that the brute force, by 
which the inherent righu of the black race ha^ 
fbr oenioriee been cloven down* was not likely to 
be reitraiiied frum iniictanf like crueltiee aa4 
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oppresffioni Upon lik9 wkitc^ mce^tbut the vio- 
lence in which this system Htqs ana has its being, 
is deaf nlike tp |he iroiefc of J«$<i^e 4ind .the oi-y of 
the oppressed, whether tha^ cry bursts from the 
craslied heart of an Amcan, or an American. 
HencQ the trigiB oi -diat' eoRBllneBt. It was 
humane, pqlitic, and juAt. 

But, sir, it was' repealed, we are told, in order 
tofnkffttkitt HtliMtite " the impreserfptlblc right of 
equality of the seVeml States. ** An imprescrip- 
tible right of equality in What? la the bones and 
mnewa -aad woxM of bmki 1 And this right, the 
President tells vs^ is imprescriptible— not to be 
ftrfeite^ by BoiHusev* nor te oe restrained by 
congreesieoi^eatactiBent^ and coextensive with 
the national 'VercitorieB. The IVesideDt further 
t^lls us that this right ** 'm agreatjpaociple of our 
inMitutions-^ e<imtlUulumal right of . each and all 
of the States of the Unions as Sftajtes, which the^ 
people, by their tiecent pohitical'aciioh, have sartc** 
tioned and attnpuBced.^' 

If all this be true, what a mockery for the 
President lo tell usi, as he does tell us, in the very 
next line of this i49*8<|^» that the people hiive 
iJhis *' proclaimed tlieir unalterable and devoted 
attaclimeni to. -the Conetiiutionv^as the salS^guacd 
of the righii q^ «/£, find as the spin ttxf the Siferi^ 
of the B^pubiie.'' The epirit o€ the liberty of 
the Republie ! lo enslave men tihroughout the 
national jurisdiction I to cast a fei;fcer upon the. 
haman soul! to interpose the dark shadow of 
oppresiioo between man ^hd liis Maker ! Sir, 
this is not the spirit of that liberty which God 
gave toman when He breathed into him the breath 
•f life. This is not the spirit of that liberty < one 
l^our of which ^'lis worth a wiiold eternity of^ 
hondage." This, is not the spirit of thai liberty 
for which Hampden and Sidney died, and for 
defenditt|( which Milton was hvnted and perse- 
cuted in his bUndoess, Tlus is not the spirit of 
that liberty for which the great apostles of oiir 
tece — men of whom the world Iras not worthy— 
suffered- hunger and thirst, cold and nakedness, 
and endured, without fear and without repnoach, 
the jeers of hate, the scowt of power, the sfeom 
•f the dungeon, the torture of the wheel, the 
agony of the faggot, the ignominy of the sc^-* 
fold and the cross. 

I shall not stop to inquire, whether the Presi- 
dent, has not uttered a nagitions Hbel Upon the 
Aniericfn people by his announcement, toat they 
have sanctioned this alleged right to enslave men 
as the ** constitutional right of each and all of the 
States, as States, as the spirit of the liberty of 
the Republic" They will ansiiret to that charge 
themselves, and with more potency than any snaii 
•an answer for thetn. 

Is it true, that this alleged impreeericrtible right 
of the several States, is a great principle of our 
institutions, sanctioned by the Constitution, and- 
, upheld by the national Qjrm ? If this be true, it. 
a&rds the reason of thi) President's assertion in 
liyis message of last yeftr, that the attempt cry 
eongressional enactment to prohibit slavery in 
the Terrttorips recently acquired ^)ro Mexico. 
was « the esdeavoc! to force tb^ ideas x»f internal 
t^licy entertained in partiouiar StatijSv upon al*' 
lied independent Slates," 

With these instructions of the President upon 
the ** theory of our GK>vernment," we can underr 
stand why it is thai the southern States deny the 
light or |K>weriof C«^ngsess to excluue slavery 
ifom the Territories; while distinguished, repre- 
sentatives of the South demand of Confess .the 
repeal of all restrictions upon the tra&cju ^aves. 
througho^t the national, jurisdiction, whether 
upon the land or the sea. To be sure, the Con-r 
stitution providesiihat Qongr^s^ shall have power 
to regulate commerce; ana the powef to emulate 
implies the powor to prohibit} outthe Constitu- 
tion also provides that '* Congi^ess. shall have 
power to nuike all needful rules and- reeulatiouA. 
respecting the territory of the United ^tates«" 
Thej)owcr of Congress to leglslaXs in respect of 
each of these subjiscts, commerce and the Terri- 
tories, is the same» g^ncroi and exclutive, The^ 
word neeii^ful cxfuressed in the one grant ojC 
power, is impUed in the other. . Only tna^ legis- 
lation which is iice<^u^ is contemplated bv the 
Constitution in either or any case; only that legis- 
la^n which is m^^^fiU should W tolerate4 by tho. 



If the President be coi^rect, it follows that tjiese 
ppwers in Congress are, but trust powers, to be. 
so exercised as not to infringe, but niaiiitain this 
alleged imprescriptible ri^ht of each and all of 
the States. as States. This was the opinion of 
Mr. Calhoun, from whom nianifestly the Pres- 
ident has taken his poUticaii faith. That illus- 
trious Seni^tor [Mr. Qe^lhoun] said <* tt \fta they 
[the sevei^ States] who constituted t\^e gov- 
ernment ^a their representative or trvstu, and 
intrusted it withpower^tobe exercised for their 
common benefii.. ". (Calhoun *s \Vorksj vol. 4, p. 
497.) If it be true, then, that the States as States 
have each this imprescrip^bU right to trafilc in 
slaves, not only toUhin buf also without their re- 
spective limits, and that tlie National Government 
is but tqeir trustee to enforce it, in my judgment. 
South Carolina has Oic same constituUopal right 
to d^mai^d i he repeal of your statute whicl^ pro- 
hibits the slave trade upon the seas»and punishes 
it with death, as Vii^inia had. to demand the 
repeal of you£ astute of ld204 which prohibited 
ti)e slave tramc in the Territories. Both, these 
enaOtmenta rest for their validity upon the same 
general power in Congress; and the extrfi territo- 
rml right of the several States to tra^c in, slaves, 
if it exist, is jeis sacred upon the seas as upon the 
land. It logically results^ therefore, upon the 
president's sho,>yiiig, that the statute reHtriction 
'upon tlie slavje trade upon the seas is viplalive of 
a g[reai principle of our institutions, Uie impre- 
scriptible right of equality of the several States. 

How comes it that the President, does not at 
once denounce this unequal exercise of the trust 
power of the Government over the foreign com- 
merce of the States, as," an endeavor to force the 
idea? of cfinwi^citd policy entertained in pa^rtic- 
ular States upon allied independent States (" On<3, 
would ipfer, frofn this langu^^ of the President, 
that we had no constitutional Government; U)at 
we still lived under the Confederation; that tfie 
commerce of tlus great country upon the land and 
the sea ^ms not under tlie excluni^e control of a 
Natioual^overnment, but was sut^ect to the sov- 
ereignty, and con^Wting regulations pf thirty -pne 
allied independent States. ... 

I scout all such dogmas. I rejoice to-day in the. 
assurance, that, despite the President's false state- 
ments, and false logic, we have a Natioiial Gov- 
ernment, fully empowered by the Qonsjtitution, 
to reg;ulate excdisioc^y the commerce o^tlie coun- 
try with all foreign States, between the several 
States of the Union, and throughout the national 
Territories. Every American citizen knows that 
the commerciid embarrassments of the country^ 
after the establishment of independenpe, arising 
out of tlie conflicting coin mercial regulations of 
the SMites under die Confederation, contributed, 
more than any other cause, to the formation of the 
Constitution. , ^ 

Who wUI forget thenpUea)Ctipn.of Viig^main 
1786? Virginia, the mother 6X dead.Keroes* and 
dead pafriots, atid. dead statesmen* but, thank, 
God ! the mother also of a living Republic t^id 
a. living Constitutiou, When Yirg^inia,! in, 17^6, 
appointed her commissioners, instructipg tl^^ni. 
to meet sucli commissionei-s c^s the othejr Stateis, 
of the Union sjiould appoint **.to take into con- 
sideration the trade, ana : oommercfi of the United. 
States," she took the iirst great step towards the 
formiition.of that more perfect umon, und free 
written Constitution, undnr which vire five. Sir. 
that Constitution was ordained and established 
hy the peopjle of th^ United Stipes, to establish 
justice; to provide for the commPQ defense; to 
promote the gieneraf, welfare; to insure domestic 
tranquiUity; to protect industry; to regulate com- 
merce, and to secure the blessm^ of liberty, anci 
j not to form, a mere oZUo^ce of ** independent 
States," with an equolity of ri^t as States^ tg. 
enAlavp men within and wit^o^t iheir respecUve 
jurisoictions. 

But, ^ays the President^ the Stateti are, equal, 
and hqive each and all aaStatesequality.of rightsi 
The several States are equal in rcsp^ect of all the 
great and essential rights of a. u;ee Common- 
wealth, in respect of all righu sanctioned by the 
Constttutiol^ and consonant with its spirit; they 
each and all, under the Constitution» have the 
right to do whatever a ^*ffe 8taU may of right 
dSf** except th^t they may, not exercise any of 
ttth« powers gnuittd. J^^C^Wi^i^iqp^.i^ifl)^^ 



sively to the General Government. But I have 
yet to learn, thpt any State, formed under and by 
virtue of the Constitution, may of rigbl enslave 
its own children, and sell them like cattle in the 
shambles! The Constitution does not provide 
for the erection and admission into the Union of 
such States, nor does, it adipit the existence of 
such a tyranny within the Territories, where 
its juVismctioii is exclusive. The States, 1 say^ 
are equal under the Constitution, in the ri^ht, 
within their respective limits, to establish jus- 
tice, to promote the gener^ welfare, and to se- 
cure to each and every person therein, the ab- 
solute enjoyment of tlie rights of human nature, 
which are as imperishable as the human soul, 
and as unyrersal aa the human race. But tlie 
States are unequal in the right te do wrong, if 
I may be allowed the parado^ — in the privilege 
to tmmpie upon the irtbore rights of humanity, 
and to violatethat princifde of eternal justice which 
require, tha^ every man shall receive his due. 
The original SiateSknot under the Constitution, 
noi: ** by force pf the Constitution," but inde- 
pendent of it,, retained ^o. thems4.'Ives a monopoly 
m the horrid crime of slavery, within their 
respective Umits, and also, in the slave traffic for 
twenty years upon il^e hi^h seas. 

This reservation of privileges by the original 
States^. this inequality between them and (ho 
new States formed v.9uim and, only by fo^pe of tlie 
Constitution — is written.. upp^ the face of that 
instj-ument, and declareu by the pationel Icgiski* 
tion in the erection i^nd admisaion of new Slates. 
The constitutional provision for a three-fifth rep- 
resentHtion, based upon slave population, and aleo 
the provision for tjie recapjLure ot slaves escaping 
fi;om one State into another, wtplied an exclusion 
of the Gi^neral Government froni any interference 
for the abolition f)f slavery within the origintA 
States. These two prAViaioi^s are, in fact, im- 
plied iiu^tfiiipris upo^i the power of the General 
Government, forr the tf^ttsive benefit of the ori- 

tinal States. So,.al^ tbe nintlj section of the 
rst, article of the Constitution was an express 
limitation of tlie general power of Congrt^as over 
the foreign commerce in slaves, for th^ exclusive 
benefit of ,the then existing States. ■ Tbc^t section 
is in these wQi-ds: , , 

** The migmtkm <h tmp&rtaHon of aueb p^rmtM m amf 
of U»« State* NOW Kd[i9»i«e abaV lAink preper tPiednii^ 
sball noi b9 mrohibUeti l$y Cotioae^tU prior.io the yefkt 1808, 
but a ttix or duty tiiay bn impOised orisvch importation, zK>t 
ex^^injc tien ^fars forcttch persom" 

Thi* express limitation in favpf of the original 
States, was absolutely, necessary, if they would 
continue thte forei^ slave trade after the, adop- 
tion 0^ the Consut^ion, for the reaaon that the> 
Coi|stitution w$ui declared ^* to be the. supreme 
law, of the Taodt^tli^ constitution and laws of unit 
State to the contrary notwith&tan<)ing;" and by 
its terms, the exclusive power was granted to 
Congress, to regulate foreign commerce eiren to 
proliibitien, which iucludoa navigation and inter* 
course aa ^ell as trade, the importation or com- 
merce in slaves, as. well ais the importation or. 
commerce in goods* I'hatall of these limitations 
upon the po.wer of the General Government, 
whether .Jmpilied or expressed, were for theexc/u? 
sive bepefits of die States then existing cannot be 
gainsayed, and therefore the power of Congress 
wss not thereby restrained in legislating for the 
gpvernment of the Territories, or for the institu- 
tion and a^missiofi into tlie Union of new States. 

The atLeuApt WAsinade in the constitutional 
convention to secure to the new States which 
mrg^t be thereafter adnritted into the Union, the 
same privileges thus retained hy the original 
Statea; but it failed. On tlie 29th of August^ 
176i7, a proposition was made in t|iet convention^ 
tp provide by the Constitution for the admission 
of new Siia^s.'* on tbe-same terms with the ori- 
ginal Sti^tea." (5 Elliot's i:)ebatea, p. 493.) This 
proposition was rejected, . and . the provision 
adopted and iruserted in the Constitution as it 
now standi, that '* new States may be admitted by 
theiCongress into this Union." Why were the 
words *^ upon the same terms with the original 
States" rejected by the convention, and excluded 
from the Constitution? ManrfesUy, to declare 
plainly and distinctly the intention of the framers 
of the Constitution, that new States should not 
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Urau *i*.h the urif^iul Ssinv bui irnlj by the 
Conient of (''''Hjtr'kB, upnii such r«nns,Rii(I under 
Mirh rHjitrffiiinr, SB wotitJ lukijecl thrm u> the 
•pirlr'af the '.*wi Mini ion, not onfy u n WTUI 
ori^uiitltv rrampd and adnpiMl, but ftbo as it 
Biitrbl W IhcftnftEr ameniled. 

Thid cAiintrucuon, air, of ih« ConMilntinn, 
that Cnn'rew, In lh« DrgnniMlino nnd admiiHion 
rf new SiBMi, miglii impoM conrEiions lipon 
ihftn la which the origihaT Si&ieB were net aab- 
jectad, by requinue tllem to conform their do- 



oi^our 

WtlOB. 

l^et it Iw borne in. mind, sir, thai on the 39th 
dayof AugTiM, 17(<7,when the constilntioliBi con- 
Yention had the rcpDilorita commilUE pmviding 
(br the adthiasion^rnew SlnUB under considera- 
tion, and rejected the pro vision for their admipaioil 
*■ on the sanie terms with the origlnaJ SiaiFs," 
the ordinance jnaaed on the I3th of July, 178T, 
by ihe Coogresa of the Confederation, for the 
eoTernment of the Nortfiwest Territory waa in 
lull foreei ihttt it wsa the law of all ilie national 
territory, and provided for the erection of nno 
Sttta therein, juid for tlieJr admiBaion into the 



but Bulijcct, nevertholei 

diilono, and rostricijons, which were 

upon the original SQtles. These tt 
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nnp Slatei; that no man shonid be lAcrein deprit 
of hia liberty or ptopeny, but by the judgmeni 
^hii peers, or the law of the land; that Ihc In- 
habOanU thereof (nit the Inhabiianta) ahould be 
alteagt entitled to the benefit* of the irrit of habrai 
eaqnu, and. of the trial by, jury; thitt private 
property should not be tnktu even for public 
use without fhit compensaXlon Lherefor; and that 
the caneiitutione and guvenunenti of such nrut 
StmUa should be republican,, an J in confoMiity 10 
the princinlea of the ordinance. Theae werepro- 
visiona of the ai;[ articles of the ordinance, which 
were-declared to be unaUtrMt but by the common 
coniient, not of the new Slatti nwrtly, but of oJf 
^e Slab^B. Upon the adoption of ilie Conatitu- 
tfon, the ordinance waa auperaeded and ceased to 
be law, for the rekson that the Government to 
Vhich It owed its origin and Validity had ceaeed 
to be. I have the autlioriiy of the President him- 
self forlhat. He says in his tastannual message, 
page 20: 

"The ordlnanoa fcr tka lovemmenl of iha iRirlnry 
nonhweiitorUMrtTerOhiAhMcoiiuiiiieilBpnivlilDiiwtaicti 
pmbilked M«<iiM(M'>enilelRk« ihetTin." • ■ • 
" Bnftmawu iq Bb aaaptau of ibe ConHiinilna, iMm pra- 
vUoa cear«l ui naiain ai Ibo^m Ui •furoltsB, « lucA, 

But,air,l rely not merely upon the President's 
assenioB for Ike authority for laying that this 
Mdinajice csaaad to be law upon the adoption of 
the Constitulion. The Supreme Court of the 
United Sioles has so ruled and declared in the 
c«M of Siradet el at. vi. Oi-nhara, (tO Howard, 
p. an.) In that caM Chief Juaiice Taney says: 
. " li has beea tWet ty jfdicial devldon in this coun 
lireaitr did, U Ha«l M 1( Ian nj-gH Of sJofMn of Iht 

It issijn IE cant that the court iti this case Airther 
decided ihat— 



•tnrtb 



rflhe 



e«[oniiooid1naBKBornaTJ 

tte Conilitiflien of ihc UniieA ffntsa, [eter pMee the 7i1i 
imrotAiifM, 17Sl,j huie bsan cnibJiBlied law wiiMa ilHt 
TexiuiT. But, tkiu pnviiiona awed, melr IflKalvnlulUy 
snCI tbree Bfin the Conatiniiion ivai Dilo^Md, and wnlJe 
(be tanllortal guvummnii conilMied.ia Uie set of nonnra 

af7iiiAiin<07es, wMrhiLfoiir-' -•' — --— j-i ■■ 

" le of IW, BBd esiTiud tu 




Whqt were the 'J most material provisions and , 
prinripIeaortheae'Blxarticles"of theordinanceP . 
XSef htt ihow wliick 1 lutrt iHxtAymaauMtii ' 



Hot one of those prineiples and provfiiana enn- 
merated ar« ineonnNrrnC wKh the' ConxtiintiiKT-, 
on the contrary, thfty were each and all incor-- 
pornted in the Coninitmion, not iw-the Cnnstil^:-' 
lion was onsinnlly adoptrd, liut aa it wan th^re- 
afteramendt^ by the action Af the' First Congress 
in ITSS, and the aubaequent aetion of the people , 
oftheaevmilStaieB. TheCorlstitaiion.BB orietn- ' 
ally adopted, prrrtidi^ for ttie |0vernniBni orthe 
terriiory of the tJniletf States by congresBional 
enaetmenu, and lor the aSmiaaion of new Statea- ' 
into th« Union; but it Aai ;iot, like the articles i^f 
the ordiniince, declat« ttiiilt no nun should be ilb- 
prived of liberty or propBsty but byihe judgmetit 
of Wia peers and the law of the land; ihHt the ' 
inhabiianta^— all the luhabiianiB— should be enti*-' 
tied, in dtt cases inyolvinf libeTty or life, lb the ' 
trial by jury, and (hat prf»aie property aliouW 
not be taken, even for public use, Wiihoni full' 
compensation therefor. To the honor of ihe Firaf I 
CongTCBs xfnikr the OoiiatitQt1bn>--th'*CongtTOa 
of 1769^1* it eald, that the first ten Articles of 
ajnenditient to the Constnutibn *ere reported tb ' 
the seTeral Slatas fbr adojrtibn; and Were by the 
people of the State« ntttfetl' and incdi^oraied in i 
the Constitution. | 

The 6nh and simh of t&afee ftttiend mentr coil- < 
tain nManllnHy, and nlmoat tittraUy, the proris- i 
ions of the anides of the ordinance; and, like I 
them, declare that "ns ptrMt ahdil be deprived ; 
of life, liberiy, or property, wlitlout doe pmeess ■ 
of law;" that the people shall have the trint by ; 
jury in all cases in»oIviri|- lift or liberty; and*', 
that pri»aie properly ahall not betaken fbr pnWic'; 
use without juHt compensation. i 

The nniclea of the onlinnnce had been adopted | 
by the first Congresa nnder thtrConsiitotion; and : 
SB the Constiiuiion was to be the Enpmnte law . 
of the land, it wna but just that the PirMGongroas : 
should hsTe thtise great principles incorporated | 
hy the consent of the whole people of the UnioYr i 
in the Consiiiuiiun. Tint was done. Why did- 

7rovi8ittns and 
procure their 
incorporation into the Gonstitution ? That can 
be most fitly answered in the wonla of the ordi- 
nance iiaelf: 

" Pot ciiendjot itie nnaamental prtnetplei'aT civil and 
r^llglam llbetiji,'' ' ' "uidtB ittindeslabNiti thnM 
|Hinnpl««Un Imia tt all IsMi, cmillluilaH, and iov- 



The actof 1789 adopting thia ordinance, as also 
the amendment incorporaiing its great principles 
intheCon8litulion,werB "statute rMlriilioni upon 
th« institution of new States" of perpetual obliga- 
tion) and if those reatiicliona violated the alleged 
" impresoriptiblo right of equality of 'he several 
3tateB,"the First Congresa, and Waahington, and 
the people of the Untied States, were ^iKy of 
that violation. Pcrchanne lAei) ha^not learned 
that the several States, as States, An an impre' 
scriplible right u) enalave men throughout the 
national torritory, or that n<iD Slofu, under the 
Constitution, might assert any such right. 

Tlial, Congresa had the power to exclude sla- 
very from the Territories, and thereby impose 
autuie resirieiiona upon new Stales, la clearly 
implied in the deed of ceasion mad* by Ifarth 
Carolina, and accepted by the (;:°>%resB at 1790, 
of th^ territory out of which Tennessee has aince 
became a Suito. That deed of cession contains 
these' wofds; 

JViinM; Thatm n 

Wfa'y tbis'proviso, if Congress had no power 
by-'MMut*' rej^latioDs to exdude slavery from 
lh« Territoriest and even to emancipMB slaves 
Itaerenvr 

Tbo ant of']798, for the govemmsnt of the 
M-isMsaippi Tervitny, contained ons of thoiie 
slMtne rtsirietions, which we are lokl violate the 
imprescripubls ri^i of etjoality of the ssieral 
StBUa,in these. w«rd«: 

" ItitiSH HOI be iswfiH Utr my pmm, er |HtMn«i ts im- 
port or brin^ into ttin Kaid i^»Hi3>ippi TemLor>', l>om anj 

so JiDportrd "r hraaiht, ihali, thiTeupon, Ih' i'niiti«t m n-- 
celve lii> oi tier Cntioia.- I VM*i Statn SM-Uu, p. iM. 
The act of 1B(H, frtr the coTemment of the 
Territory of iDrleana, in addftion to the same 
nvtkiuM iiutMMtd apM'Uu JttMinipplTtrri^ 



torV, contains aAother i^ttrtet^on Upbii the sev 
eral States and I lie people, m these words: 

"V«MiiVBoi«lkiraiidm1l.'Jlrmi'i.OTliiHh*nt>,(ii-iliito 
diiMd lainVM T*M«Biv, -iiWd vfi, eliMliin«l'lll>^t'>iiieff 

InlTSBai 
gaged in Ihe 
oftheniitih 
slilulion ' ha 
thereby rest 
taiinii of sli 
slaves wUhi 
did, neverth 
by (he»* \wi 
tratTic in alii 
aippiandOr. 
sjavc tmdo (HSU. 

Thai the pot 
Over the Tcffiif 
Strained eithef 
sovereignty, haJ 
Suprl-me CAurl 
ffrnvily, " Will 
Slip re me Court 
Congress has ni 
To those who 



flien wi'rsl 
fltll-orbeJ, 



ion of the court. 
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coDiprlincif of tl 
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upon its validit] 



C.J.,1 

'*The cnurfc vht^ the argument Hai taken willrei]ulre 
ibe telMlan in wldcli FbirUa BtanAi iduiM UdIIcU Smm." 

After reciting the treaty of purchase, the eourf 

¥oceeds to say that the'people of ihe Florida 
erritory " do not panicinnte in political powl"; 
they do not aharc in the Oovemment till Florids 
shall become a State. In the mean rime Florida 
continues to be a Territory ijf' the ITniied States , 
gmemtd by virtue of that t^ust' in llJc Conaii- 
luiion which empowers Congresa ' to make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting the ter- 
ritory or other praperiy belonging' to the Uniieif 
Staica," " Tlte conn adds, iW" the right to 
govern may be the ineiitabte consi;tJuertee of the 
right to acijuire territory. Whichever may b«- 
the aourCe whence the prt*eris*ttived, (ft( poi- 
aeasion ofilU ilnqneilicmed." 

The court finally decitjea the very ■point madl-, 
as to the mmpiUncil of the teitltorial court?, in 
these words- 

" They are IcKlriailve cDont, erraied In viMe or the fen 
(ral n«W uT Mveretfair wdlrh cttHa In Htfc Hsvfeniiuf^iir, 
or In vlniH of tlm dauaa ndiiuta ■asllaa <Mii«m la uiaka 
oU needtiil raleaaiidttflulationatuMoiiBflilieirmuHi'lia. 
Imminit lo Itie Uniicd^tnini." ■'Id le^nuliz ftv ilifin 
[ilie TerrllDrleti) l^on^reix eivrpl«« tlip cninltiiied poweti 
of tire General and ofa Utaii goiftntiWiif.'" 

Tllb dumpeletief of the terrilortal court was; 
iht^refbre, auStnlncd, and the rhle made purauant 
to iia d«ci^e heU vAli'd, It is a little amusing ro 
henrpariiajma^ythaiihiais mere dletii'n,ia!ht 
as it affirm* Ihe rftWeTdfCongniHs over the Tev- 
ritoriea, or ihm othtr evaaron, that Iht CDitM only 
decideaihBl"CbngWsa whpnprovidinKterrimiial 
courts employs ihe'cOinUned power hf a General 
and Suite eovfrnmeiit," because of thp imliMifitil 
mil txtlOiivijtt'iidictiiiitiiflht VttlM Staled in 
idaiirBlli. The plain Wtihii of Chief Juaiice 
Marshall leSTt no room fdf this eVaaion, ond 
ixcludu any rfuch conclusion, -He aayd 

" Th«»e cnuru [iha tfrrhorlai pnurts] are na( andlhi- 
ISBtf cmnti la MUD HM^iiatti pttWer eoaftitsd «y UM 
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constitution can be itopoidUKt* Thej are incapable of 
reeel\|ini(( tt.^ 

He decides that <* they are UgiaUuive courU, 
oreaied in virtue of the gentral right ift»oertuffU^ * * 
in Congress to gorem the Territories. What- 
ever special pleaHing may be set up to evade the 
force of this decision, one thing is clear, that in 
the judgment of the Supreme Court the people of 
the Territories, during the territorial omtniza- 
tion, *' do not share in the Government, uiiat the 
excluHve right to eovem them is in Congress, and 
that Congress, in legislating for them, for all pur- 
poses, exercises the combined power of the Gen- 
eral and of a State government." (American 
Insurance Company ef al, va. Canter, 7 Curtis, 
p. 687.) 

Is not the combined power of the " General 
and of a State government** competent to exclude 
slavery from and emancipate slaves within a Ter- 
ritory? North , Carolina and the Congress of 
1790 were of that opinion; hence the limitation 
on the power of Congress in the deed of cession 
to which I have referred. 

Beyond all question the sovereignty over the 
Territories is vested in Congress; every act for 
their government ftom the act of 1789 to the act 
of 18d4 proves this: legislation is sovereignty. 

I have already shown that the Constitution 
provides for the admission of neto Slates, and that 
(he provision was purposely so framed as not to 
compel their admission upon the same terms with 
the original States, but to enable Congress to sub- 
ject them to other terms and «ondition8,ai;d to 
admit or reject them at pleasure. Congress has 
repeatedly exercised this power, and in such a 
way as to put an extinguisner upon the asserted 
** imprescriptible right of equality of the several 
States.** 

The act to enable the people of Ohio to form a 
constitution, and for their admission into the 
Union, passed April 30, 1802, and approved by 
Jefferson, provides that the people may form a 
constitution and State government, ** provided the 
same shall be republican, and not repugnant to 
the ordinance of July 13, 1787.** (United Stales 
Statutes, vol. 2, p. 174, sec. 5.) Whence did the 
Congress of 1802 derive the power to impose this 
restriction upon the people of Ohio as a condition 
precedent to their organization into a State and 
(heir admission into the Union? Not from the 
ordinance of 17dT; for that was superseded by the 
Constitution, and ceased to be law or the source 
of authority upon the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion. The power was, and could be derived only 
from the C9nstitution,to impose this restriction. 
What was the effect of this restriction? Mani- 
festly, to impose upon Ohio as a State, terms, 
conaitions, and restrictions, to which the original 
Slates were not subjected. 

Those terms, conditions, and restrictions, were 
that, by her constitution and government, Ohio 
should forever exclude slavery from her territory, 
except as punishment for crime on due convic- 
tion; that no m4tn, should, within her limits, be 
deprived of life, liberty, or property, but by the 
judgment of his peers and the law of the land, 
and that private property should nut be taken 
for public use, without Just compensation, and 
that all the inhabitanti should always enjoy the 
benefits of habeas corjnu and the trial by jury. If 
Ohio had tolerated involuntary slavery by her 
constitution, or had denied to any, man protection 
of life, liberty, or property, or triiGLl by jury, her 
constitution woula have been rept^fianl to the 
ordinance, contrary to the enabling act of 1802, 
violative of the fiftn and sixth amendments of the 
^Constitution of the United States, and she could 
not have become a Stale or have l^en admitted 
into the Unionl Her people so understood it, and 
framed their constitution accordingly. What was 
the result of this ? That Ohio waaAdmitted by act 
of Congress into the Union* not ^upon the same 
terms with the original States,^* but upon the ex- 
press condition, tluit as a State she should not en- 
gage la the foreign or domestic slave traffic, and, 
as a necessary consequence, that she should not, 
like the original States, have or be entitled to a 
slave representation on this floor. Call you this 
equality of right? Why was Ohio in the Union 
fi^e years prohibited by force of cong^rcssional 
enactment from engaging in the foreign slave 
traooj which all thst tm^ was being car/ied on by. 



the original States ? The ninth section of the flrst 
article of the Constitution did not oblige Congress 
to .deny to Ohio this privilege; it only resh'iiinef^ 
Congress ft-pm prohibtiing this traffic in the ori- 
ginal States. Why was Ohio prohibited from tm- 
portinff slaves into her territory from abroad, or 
engaging in the domestic slave traffic; and why 
were all thfe States of the Union, and the citizens 
thereof, denied, by force of this congressional 
** statute restrictiorvupon the institution*' of that 
new State, the alleg^ed* imprescriptible right to 
traffic in slaves tbere^in? Most certainly because 
no such right is derived from, or sanctioned by, 
the Constitution; and because new States can 
only be formed and admitted upon such terms 
as will require of them a full and clear recognition 
of the constitutional provision, that no^erson 
shall be enslaved or deprived of his property or 
life, but as punishment for crime upon due con- 
viction. 

By the act of April 19, 1816, (a^Nprpved by 
Madison,) to enable the people of Indiana to 
form a State constitution, and for their admission 
into the Union, the same terms, eonditionSf and 
restriciumst which were imposed upon the people 
of Ohio were imposed upon that State. (United 
States Statutes, vol. 3, p. 288, sec. 4.) By the act 
of April 18, 1818, (approved by Monroe,) pro- 
viding for the formation of a constitution and the 
admission of the State of Illinois, the same terms, 
conditio.is, and restrictions, were imposed upon 
the people of that State. (United States Statutes, 
vol. 3, p. 430, sec. 4.^ The act organizing the 
original Territory of Wisconsin, including what 
is now the States of Iowa and Wisconsin, ap- 
proved by Jackson, and passed April 20, 1836, 
provides that " the inhabitants shall be entitled to 
and enjoy** all the rights secured to the people of 
the Nortn west Territory " by the articles of com- 
pact contained in the ordinance passed July 13, 
1787, and shall be subject to all the conditions and 
restrictions and prohibitions in said articles of com- 
pact imposed upon the people of said Territory.** 
(United States Statutes, vol. 9, p. 15, sec. 12.) 
The act ** to establish the territorial government 
of Oregon,** passed August 14, 1848, secures the 
same rights to, and inposes the;iame conditions, 
restrictions, and prohibitions, upon the inhabitants 
and future States of that Territory, (United States 
Statutes, vol. 9, p. .329, sec. 14,) with the sieinc- 
tion of President Polk, and witn the advice and 
consent of the great godfather of popular sover- 
eignty himself. By the joint resolution for an- 
nexiilg Texas to the United States, the sam^ con- 
ditions and restrictions, by the approval of Tyler 
and the vote of the reputed author of the Kansas- 
Nebraska act, are imposed upon the future States 
to be organized within that territory north of 360 
dO' north latitude. (United States Statutes, vol. 
5, p. 798.) 

The mereJbct that Congress did not, in all 
instances of ine erection and admission of new 
States, exer^se this power of restriction and pro- 
hibition, argues nothing against the existence of 
the power. The mere non-user of a legislative 
power, in some instances, works no forfeiture of 
it. There is a record, a very strong record, of 
restrictions imposed by Congress upon the people 
of the ^Territories, and upon the institution of 
new States. If these restrictions be violative of 
popular sovereignty and State equality, Wash- 
ington, Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, 
Jackson, Tyler, and Polk, are guilty of that 
violation, and were black — very black — Repub- 
licans. If these statute restrictions were consti- 
tutional, what becomes of this vaunted impre- 
scriptible right of equality of the several States? 
If the Greneral GSovernment does not possess this 
power over the institution of new States — if its 
power is restrained by popular sovereignty and 
State sovereignty, as the President avers — then 
we are but the instrument to enforce whatever 
domestic system of f overnment these higlTpowers 
may establish in the Territories, even though it 
be a despotism which would make Nero blush 
and put Caligula to shame. 

Can it be that the Constitution of the United 
States is this weak and wicked invention ? All 
your territorial legislation disproves it. Every 
organic act extends the Constitution and laws 
of the United States over the Territories. Your 
Kansas-Nebraska aa does Uiii* The Constitu- 



tion, being in force in the Territories, is the 
supreme taw. Whatever le^slation, therefore, 
of the territorial government, conflicts with the 
Constitution or the national statutes, is void, and 
subject to repeal by Congress. The compromise 
acts of 1850, of which we hear so much of late, 
and on which the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Stephens] takes his stand, ip terms recognizee 
the power of Congress to prevent the taking 
effect of such acts, by a. simple disapproval of 



them. 



The President recognizes the fbrce of the Con- 
stitution, to restrain the exercise of popular sov- 
ereignty in the Territories, and the power of 
Congress to repeal such laws as the sovereigns 
there may pass in conflict with the Constitution. 
He says that he trusts ** Congress will set** that 
no act shaG remain on the statute-book of Kansas, 
** violative of the provisions of the Constitution, 
or subversive of tne great objects fbr which that 
was ordained and established.*' 

Po^ilar sovereignty and State equality cannot 
live in the Territories under this power of repeal 
in Congress. If this power or repeal exists, 
what is Its limit? Nothinjg but the judgment or 
Congress upon the question, whether tlie terri- 
torial acts are violative of the Constitution, or 
subversive of the ^reat objects of its creation? 
The objects for which the Constitution was or- 
dained are written upon its face; and amongst 
these objects were tne establishment of justice 
and the security of liberty. The Kansas acts are 
subversive of these objects; they legalize injus- 
tice, and put liberty in chains; they deny the 
itght of trial by jury, the right of habeas corpus, 
the right d( freedom of speech and freedom of 
the press, and the right of personal security. 
Are not such denials of right subversive of tne 
Constitution, and violative of its' spirit? Let 
him say no, who can, or who dare. Now, if 
this repefdinsr power is in Congress, as the Pres- 
ident very clearly admits, and if these territo- 
rial acts be needful to support slavery, and Con- 
gress may repeal (hem, what becomes ofslavery 
there ? And if Con£;ress has this power over the 
Territories, when does it cease ? Of necessity, 
under the President's own showing, not while 
the territorial organization lasts. W'hen does 
that terminate ? Only at the pleasure and by the 
consent of Congress. 

I have shown that the legislative, executive, 
and judicial departments of the Government have 
recognized in the most solemn manner, the prin- 
ciple, that the Territories are under the absolute 
control of the National Government, that by con- 
gressional enactment slavery may be excluded 
tnerefrom, and that new States can only be formed 
in jthe Territories subject to such conditions as 
Congress may prescribe. The affirmance of this 
power, under tne Constitution, by the greatest 
names of the Republic, oflicially expressed in all 
iu departments, has been stamped into the ada- 
mant of the past, there to remain forever. 

Under these sanctions I repeat my proposition, 
that slavery may be excluued by tnis €Jovern- 
ment from its Territories — that such restriction 
is constitutional, and may be rightfully asserted 
as a condition precedent, upon the institution of 
new States, and their admission into the Union. 

It results from this legislation of Congress that 
neither Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, 
nor Wisconsin, may lawfully legalize slavery 
therein, without a violation ot plighted faiih, of 
the express terms'of their several enabling and 
organic acts, and of the plainest principles of the 
Constitution. They have each so declared by 
their fundamental law; they each complied with 
**the statute restriction;" they each prohibited 




are born equally free and independent, and have 
the natural and inherent rights of enjoying and 
defending life and liberty, and of acmiinng, pos- 
sessing, and defending property, anu that these 
rights are jn alienable. They understood the 
statute restriction of Congress binding and oblig- 
atory upon them as States, and hence their literal 
compliance with its requirement. They under- 
stood the sublime conception of the sreat fathers 
of the Republic, that the slavery prohibition was 
perpeivialjaod unaltcrahUi that w word fouevxe^ 
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as used in th« ordinance, and incorporated in 
their several organic and enabling acts, meant not 
merely until their State constitutions should be 
formod, but so long as the States thus organized 
should live. Yes, sir, '* liberty /orfver to all the 
inhabitants,*' was declared by'tnese congressional 
enactments, and by the constitutions of these new 
States, to be the essential condition of their exist- 
ence — their very breath of life. And to>day, over 
all that vast tract of country, covered by those 
six free States, comes the stirring kindling pro- 
clamation, ** liberty to all the inhabitants forever 
—ay, rotucvBft, until empires and nations perish, 
till the heavens be no more, and the earth and 
sea give up their dead!** I would not willingly 
surrender a power which has worked such benen- 
cent results. 

There is but one mode of escape from the con- 
clusion that this ** statute restriction upon the 
institution" of new States may and should be 
imposed by Congress, and that is to repudiate 
altogether the sovereignty of the Gkneral Gov- 
ernment over the Territories — to deny that the 
Territories are the property of thtf Uaiied States, 
and assert, on the contrary, in the words of Mr. 
Calhoun, whom the President undertakes to fol- 
low, but with ** unequal step,** that the Territo- 
ries belong, not to the United States, but to the 
WDtral Statet — that *^ in the State$t sevbsallt, re- 
side the dominion and sovereignty over them.'* 
(Calhoun *8 Works, vol. 4, p. 497.) That was 
the only position by which that great man could 
make plausible his objection to the slavery inhi- 
bition by Congress. He held that the Territories 
w^re the common property of the several States, 
held jointly for their common use, and therefore 
he claimed that it was Mnjmtt and unequal that 
** any portion of the partners outnumbering 
anotnec portion should oust them of this com- 
mon property of theirs," or proscribe them from 
emigrating thither with their slave property. He 
did not (Question the power of Congress to govern 
the Territories, as the trustee of t|»e States, and for 
(Aeir benefit, but denied thatunder the Constitution 
slavery could be prohibited therein. If the States 
are tenants in common in the Territories — if they 
be the partners in this property— how can one 
portion of these partners outnumber another por- 
tion and oust them? SureW not by legislation, 
for they do not legislate as States over the Terri- 
tories. How then? By entering the Territory, 
and oustinjg their copartners by &rce, or by acts 
of usurpation. That, sir, has been done already, 
not by the non-slaveholdin|^ partners, but by tne 
slaveuolding partners; and that is the inevitable 
result of Mr. Calhoun *sproposition, adopted by 
the Pr 'sident, that the Terntories are under the 
dominion and sovereignty of th^ States severally. 
That is the result of this '^constitutional equality 
of each and all of the States of the Union as 
StaieSt** asserted by the President, for the gov- 
ernment of Kansas, instead of the sovereignty of 
the nation. This attempt to secure equality to 
the States as such within the Territories cannot 
be efi^cted. No legislation can secure it. It is 
impossible in the nature of things. The slave- 
holding Stutes assert that men are property; the 
Don-slaveholding States assert that men are not 
property, and cannot and shall not be made 
property ! Georgia, by her constitution, declares 
that the Legislature shall have no power to pass 
laws for the emancipation of slaves without the 
previous consent of each of their respective own- 
ers. Ohio, by her constitution, ueolares that 
there shall be no slavery, except in punishment 
of crime, upon due conyiction. If the domestic 
institutions of the several States are to obtain in 
the Territories, as the President asserts, how can 
they coexist thefe when they thus conflict ? You 
might as well expect two separate and distinct 
sulMitances to occupy the same place at the same 
time, or life and death to coexist at the same 
moment in the same body. 

Sir, this proposition of State equality in the 
Territories ir a mere absurdity, except upon the 
hypothesis that the Territories shall be parti- 
tioned. Partition would be a compromise; and 
when the South assumed this position, her great 
leader [Mr. Calhoun] told us, " Let us be done 
with compromises; let us go back and stand upon 
theConsutution." (Calhoun's Works, vol. 4, p. 
917.) lafsee to thsfr-^4heiloith agrees to thai- 



no more compromises — we stand upon the Con- 
stitution. Then, sir, there is to be no partitiop 
of these Territories^no apportionment of one 
part as slave territory, and another part as free 
territory. This being so, I say again, the equal 
dominion of the States, **as States," within the 
Territories is impossible. The privilege to hold 
slaves in the Territories for a short time, until a4er- 
ritorial statute or a constitution excluding it shall 
have been adopted will not secure to the States 
equality in the sense used by the President. It 
would not meet the demands of the South to per- 
mit them to go into the Territories with tneir 
slaves to-morrow, to be driven back and ousted 
by superior numbers the next month or the next 
year, ^o make good this demand, I say to gen- 
tliemen, you must — you will take another step, 
and that is, to assert your right to hold slaves 
within the Territories ^er, as well as before, their 
erection into States. This necessarily results, if 
within the Territories the eqnaiUif of each of the 
States, as States, is to be maintuned. 

Why, sir, we were told^ but a day or two aso 
by the gentleman from South Carolina, [Air. 
Oaa,] that territorial statutes were absolutely 
necessary to protect slave property within the 
Territories. Enactments to that end have already 
been made in Kansas by usurpers. Repeal these 
enactments, as I trust you will repeal them, and 
what sanction or protection then have you for 
slaves in Kansas? None, ei^, none. You have 
a crimes act for the punishment of murder, maim- 
ing, robbery, larceny, ^., when committed in 
any place under the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
United States, Ac, This act, with its penalties, 
by its own terms, as well as by youror^fanic law, 
is in full force in Kansas; but it •furnishes no 
protection to slavery or slave property there. If 
any person should steal a slave within that Ter- 
ritory held by another as his property, hs could 
not be punished under that statute. If a slave 
should there resist his master *s authority over 
bis person, and take his master's life in defense 
of his own liberty, think you the slave could be 
held for murder under the national statute ? No, 
sirl Why would it not be lareentf under that 
statute to steal a slave in Kansas; or murder for a 
slare to resist the assault of his master, and slay 
him in defense of his liberty? Simply because 
larceny can only be committed of property; and 
by the Constitution of our common country, mbn 
are not rEOPESTT, and cannot be made property, 
and have Vhe ri|^ht to defend their personal liberty 
even to the infliction of death ! At common law, 
larceny can only be commitiAd of property; and 
it is not murder to kill another in defense o|j^our 
person or liberty. Our penal statute uses the 
terms ** larceny ''and **inurder"only in the sense 
of the common law. 

That men are not property under the Consti- 
tution has been declared from the Supgpme Bench. 
In the case of Groves -ef al, vs. Slaughter, (15 
Peters, p. 507,) Justice McLean, speaking of 
slaves, says, ** The character of property is given 
them by the local law," and that ** the Constitu- 
tion acts upon slaves as persons, and not as prop- 
erty. " It needs no opinion of that distinguished 
man and eminent jurist to establish this. If 
slaves were property under the Constitution, it 
would follow that tHey would continue property, 
wherever the owner might take them within the 
Union; and hence he might hold his slaves as 
property within Ohio, notwithstanding her con- 
stitutional prohibition. It iias been ruled that, if 
the owner orinff his slave within that Stiitet the 
slave is free, if the Constitution would protect 
slave property in Ohio, it would protect it in Kan- 
sas. The Constitution protecu it in neither; and 
hence it follows that it can 1>e protected only by 
local law. The {gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. Oaa] was right, therefore, in saying that, 
without territorial laws to protect it, sUve prop- 
erty could not be held in the Territories. This 
concession, sir, while it is manifestly true, is fatal 
to the President's assertion of the conetUuHonal 
and imprescriptible right of each and all of the 
States, as States, to hold slaves in the Territories. 

The President's assertion " of the imprescrip- 
tible right of equality of the several States," is 
without meaning if it does not mean that the sev- 
eral States have extra-territorial power, through - 



property in slaves. What ebe oould he mean by 
saying that the reUrxetion of the act of 1(^ vio^ 
lated '*the imprescriptible rifht of eqtuility of 
the several States?" How did this restriction 
violate any right of tha eeverml States^ unless they 
severally had the right to traflic in slaves, and 
hohi slaves as property within the Territories ? 
There was nothing restricted by it but slavery 
within the Territory therein described. 

But there is another passage in the message 
before us, so huppUy expres^ as to leave no 
doubt of the President's meaning. He say»t 

" The tnerai SUtn of the Union are, by force of the 
CoA0titation» coequal in domestic lefislativM power. Con- 
gresf osaiiot change a Inw of domefitlc relation in the Stats 
of Maine ; no more can it in the State of Misnoun. Any 
etatate which proposei to do Uii^ Is a mere nullity— it take» 
away no riglii— it confers none.'* • ♦ * <* To repeal 
it will be only to remove iiuperfliction from the etauMea, 
without affectinf, either in the cenae of permlasioa or pro- 
hibition, the action of the St'htn or their citizenn. dull, 
when the nominal re$Mction o/lhisna'uref already a deaa 
letter in law, was in tenrn repealed by the Uut CoosraM, 
in a claute of the act organ iziog the Territories of Kaoaaa 
and Nebraska, that repeal was made the occasion of a 
wide -spread and dangefY>us agitation.'' 

Here is the assertion, plainly^xpressed, thai 
the several States have coequal domestic legis- 
lative power, and that Congress cannot prohibit 
slavery in the Territories, because such a restric- 
tion, if allowed and enforced, would be a prohibi- 
tion upon ** the action of the States," and ** change 
a law of domestic relation within the States." 
Are the several Slates, ** by force of the Consti- 
tution," <* coequal in domestic le^isk^tive power?" 
And does that coequal legislative power extend 
to the Territories.* 

We have already seen that the six northwestern 
States were not coe<^ual with the original States 
in domestic legisjauve power; that they were 
only permitted to form constitutions and to come 
into tne Union upon the condition that slavery^ 
** the domestic relaiion" of some of the other 
States, should be ./brever excluded from their ter- 
ritories; that to-day those six States are in the 
Union upon that condition, and cannot establish 
the domestic institution of slavery therein. Does 
this alleged <* coequal domestic l^isiattve power 
of the several Slates" extend to we Territories^ 
The President manifestly so concludes; else how 
could the territorial prohibitioii of slavery, if 
enforced, adect **tbe action of the States," or 
change a law of domeatic relation therein ? If 
the several States have this coequal power orer 
the domestic institutions of the Territories, no 
necessity exists for local legislation there to pro* 
tect the domestic relation of chattel slavery. The 
law of G^rgia, in that case, would follow the 
slave property of its citizen thither, and make it 
property there, and, for aught I can see, the 
penal laws of Qeorsia would also operate there 
for the protection of thai property. 

But it is tiseless to dwell upon a proposition so 
absurd; it has no sanction in the Uonstitution or 
in reason. The extra-territorial legislative power 
of every State is limited to its own citizens and 
subjects. Th|^t is the decision of the Supremo 
Court, in the givat ease of Worcester ss. the State 
of Greorgia. (6 Peters.) A permanent change of 
domicile determines citixensnip. 

I conclude, therefore, that the Territories are 
not under the dominion and sovereignty of the 
States eeverally; that the exclusive dominion and 
sovereignty over them is in the United States, 
and can be exerdeed only by congressional enact- 
ment; and that new States within the Territories 
can only be formed by and with the consent of 
the National Government. The people of the 
Territories may form a State constitution, but 
unless it be approved by Congress, no State is 
organized; the constitution so formed is a niality; 
and the inhabitants remain subject to congres- 
sional legislation. They am never become a 
State but pursuant to^sueh conditions as the 
nauonai will may impose, and that will Ib limited 
by nothing but me Con^i^ution. The Constitu* 
tion is bMed upon the caiiALiTT of the human 
race. In the words of Washington, ** It is com- 
pletely free in its principles." A State fbrmed 
under the Constitution, and pursuant to itsspirit, 
must rest upon this great principle of seuAUTT. 
lu primal object must be to protect each human 
beiii^ within tu jurisdiction in the free and full 
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or conventuhiai rt^Ms ate Mibjectto the control 
of <\\ti majoriLy; but Ihe rights of human nature 
b'cloi>«t to each inecnber of the State, and cannot 
be foHeit<*d but by crime. 

It imcessarily fblldwa that neither slayc statutes 
nor 8 hive constitutmnfl can be malde operatiye'. 
t^ttlim thtr Territories, without tife sanction aTid 
approval, explress or implied, of Congi^ss. Tho 
President himself concedes this; the past legis- 
lation atid the ^oiemporaneods construction and 
histoid of the Constitution prove it. Disg^uise 
it as you may, the ^^uestlon which shakes the 
Union to dayi isf not whether Congress may 
govfTH the Territories, but now Congress may 
govern them? The questloh ih, whether Con- 
gn!8s shall govern tlie Territories in the spirit 
of the Constitution, and impose such ** statute 
restriction^" upon the institution of new States 
therein as Will require tfce jteoplc thereof td con- 
form their local institutions to the Constitution, 
and base them upon tlie broad American, repub- 
lican principle or ab^olvie tqHoHty; or whether, by 
the feanciion of congressional enactment, hy force 
4^ cong^resfional toir, the people of the Terntorh?s 
irttall be ♦•■perffecilj^ ff*«** t<V rtrganiw? their local 
government* trpo III the rtarroW, prosct-iptfvfe, un- 
equal principle" of Affs^oLtiTB DftsponsM? The 
question-is, whether ,*b'y yourhtw, people within 
the TemtorieA shall be enabled to establish sltt- 
very thei'tfib, iri-espfective of race, sex, age, color, 
or condition? The qdestion ii, whether, in the 
organ izaiioh and admission of^hew States, th6 
arm of industry— that arm ift whidir slumbers the 
liationV strength Md the nvti^ti's s#cilrity-^shaH 
be fettered. 

Ytramay ca1^th«! Stisite which enslaves and 
sells fis* own childVen, and manacles the hand 
whieh feedft and clothes m^d shelters itfTtpxAikaii; 
but truth, and" history, sffid^Grdd^^erhal justice, 
win cfi4l it despotisd^ equally aittiinifland equetlly 
odiorm^ whether saiihtionetf by one or many, by 
ft single tyrant or bv the itnflion." I deny- the 
c^nstitutiofiftl right'of anrctkssof nien,froirn any 
State df the Union, or fT6M any^ qdarter of the 
gtobci, to establish such a govstMnent within the 
mitionAl Territories, uttdef and by force of the 
national C<»nst)itutictn, becdiive such a Govet-n- 
rtH-nt is Eubv^i'siye of the great objects for xi^hich 
that Constitution wdn ordainHf, and violative of 
its sphni. Who will say th&c il ii^ within the 
spirit of th^ Constifutton to establish and per- 
petuate withih ouTTerritori<% the hated rule of 
tyrants,' that might ptes riglti; ihAt the few mar 
govern the many, that the strong may iufstly rob 
and oppress the weak ? And who, as th« R&pre- 
seniafive of the j>eople,and undfer his oath to the 
Coiiscit«iti<Hf, will xantftidfi sudi a tyranny by a 
solemn act of ddfnisQlon into the Union? 

It must htrapparetilt th&tthrat^Sdltiteequi&tiiy 
of all, and the equal protewilon of each, are prin- 
dplvs of our ConsurUtioti, \frhich ought to be 
ODserv(*d and Enforced* in th«f organization and 
tfdmissioti of new Suites. This Constitution pro- 
vides, as we hare seeh, thht hd person shall be 
deprtWd of lift, liberty, or prbp^rtyv without due 
prrocess of tew. It nmkes no distincfion either 
on accotitiC of complexion of birth — it secures 
these rights to all paerrBdris within its exclusive 
Jurisdiotitm. This is Equality. It protects not 
on4y Irf^nnd liberty, but also property, the pro- 
duct of labor. It cohi«mphiies thai no man shaH 
be wrongfully dep^iycd of th«6 fruit of bis toil 
any more than of hit V\U. T^e Constitution 
dso provides that m) tilt^ of ifbbillty shall be 
gmnitdby th(^ Unfiled Sttfies^ nor by any State 
of the Unionr; Why thir restriction? Was it 
' not beetius^ all are e<^l und^r th« Cohsritucion', 
and ih&t' no d1«tiHciioMii sh^tild be tolerated, 
szcept ih&Ui' whiv^h Ttf^^ otiginatt^s, aud no 
nobilivy extiie^t thttfvhltli Sbringsfrom the prac- 
tice or vii^tue, o^f tl^ liOhw, wctt-direeied ifflfbrt 
of brtdn, or heart, or- hand ? Th^re is a pro^ 
fbund siguiileanc^ in this restriction of the Con- 
stitution, It is an aHnty^^ceine^ of thv^qotftity 
and brotherhood y)f the bun^n ra«e. 

I do'bif utter the s^h-it of ihw Constitution 
when t say, that nobility cannot W Conferred by 
Uie empty titles of a n»»ndtrch, himever aaguet 
or however debased, 'bektowed upon his servile' 
parasites, who '"^boWat erery nod:, and simper 
at every Woikl." Th«t' is not nobility, though 



I crushes and enslttves the millions who lift up their 
Imggard faces,' and stretch forth their shriveled 
hands, asking for leave to eat of the crumbs which 
fall from their master's table. But, sir, there is 
nbbility in that patient, humble toil Which makes 
a blade of grass to ^ow where nttnegrew before, 
thereby giving a drop of nourishing milk to one 
of Grod*s creatures. There is nobility in that 
ciinning handicraft which converts the wool, the 
cotton, the silk, and the fia^d into beautiful fabrica, 
with which the form of humanity is clothed. 
There is nobility in that sturdy arm of intelligent 
industry, wltteh lets ki the sun upon the futile 
earth', which plows its fields^ scatters the seed, 
gathers in the harvest, and gives breod^ to 
the natrons— twbieh hews from tlie* forested* the 
rock the materialv and builds the haibitations of 
man. Therdisnobilityin that imperitfl exercise of 
the intellect which enlarges the measure of k<noWl- 
ed^e and lessens the ilhi of lifb; which subdues- 
the -elements of nature, and midces them' minister 
to the wants'and comfort of our racse; Which gifti 
the lightning with a toq^e, and makes it the 
swift mestenger Of thought and intelligence; 
whtfth controls the ocean, engirdli-ng the world 
with its winds and waves, and mulres ivthe peetc«* 
fal hiffhwrry of commerce and eivi|i«ation. There 
is nobility ih Uwt beneflcein politty of a Swte 
which dsserts the cqualitrof &ni and defbnde i^e 
inl>bm rights of eaih.agAmSt the combined power 
of all; which establishes justice, maintains lib- 
erty, rewards labor, and pi-otents property; which 
dot^ the land all over with pnhtir «rhoolar, and 
thereby gives to the people the pow^r of knowl- 
edge; whwh buikls and fbsters those instiwi- 
ti^ns which shelter the poor and hocrselesB, and 
those other ti^ylums in which the blind are 
trtoght to see, the deaf to hear, and the dumb to' 
speak. This is the nobility — the oni.t nobility 
Whieh onr ffee Constitution tolerates and fbsters, 
and which the policy itMiugnmted by its illustri^ 
Ous ftJOnders develops. For* evidence of this^ 
I point you to the six fi^e Stetfes of the North- 
west — the oflfepring^ of that policy — with their 
seven millions of freemen, with their fVee honies, 
their ft'ee schools, their' fVee thought, their fhee 
press, their free labf^r^ and their general awd 
icll-pemding intelligence. The President would 
strike* ddwn this policy under the false pre- 
tiexts that it is violative of popttlar sovereignty 
dUd State equslity. As a repre^ntative of the 
American people,** I cannot consent to that; nov 
have the people sanclioried iU it vrould be an act 
of political suicide; it would disturb the repose 
of the dead, and blast the hopes of the lirinjsr. 
I woUd maintain' that policy inviolate. I would 
extend it over all the national Territories, until 
that vast bell of the earth's surfece stretching 
from the confines of Iowa to the golden gates or 
the Pacific sTialf be filled with this new ordel" — 
this mi^t^brotherhood ot human virtue and' 
human industry. 

SLAVERY— SOUTHERN RESOURCES. 

SPEECH OF LAWRENCE M. KEITT, 

01^ SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In Tiic House of REPkesENTiTivES, 
January 15, 1857. 
Tfae Hotter bein^f in tke Conunittee of the Wliole on the 
state o£ tlie Unfon— 

Mr. KEITT said; The tendency of politicat 
movements in the United States is to the format 
tioA o&geographYca) parties. Even the firamers 
of the Constitution foh3told this, and prophesied 
its dissolving influence upon the Federal Union. 
The rivalry of local interests^ the conflict of dif- 
fetrnt sodial syistemcT, and the illicit operations of 
the €K)vemVnent, stimulmed this lurking'-antago^ 
niem, and the events of the last few yeaiW have 
glveii it II swifl and ominous maturity. It meets 
us at everypbtnt of the political compahs, and is 
not to be btiJund' by treacherous compromises, or 
quieted by" sentimental invocations. Pidus con^' 
servaiivea mary exhaust their lachi'ymoseappeiUs, 
and needy ' demagogues may shout around the 
chari«t^wheels of the Union; but they will find 
that coming issues are to be met and shaped by 
other men thsn ihey , who hltve wasted the pres- 
tige smd huMHcsiered o(r the gtories of tfat Union 
ii UM«omi]k^:ifa094MliMr« 



Old men who learn nothing, and young men 
who dream everything, foretold the advent of a 
politieeU niillennium at the ebction of Mr. Buch- 
aiian. Is the halcyortpei-iod daWningupon us? 
Why, sir, the agitation of the slavery question is 
edready renewed With inereaiied bitlerness and 
pertinacity, Th« controlling' elenlent of discord « 
instead- of being '* crushed out,*' is concentrated 
and exacerbated. Deliberate calmness and dis- 
passionate judgment are gravely preparin^^^it 
ntay be uncohsoiously — the* issuea and achieve- 
ments of a new condition of thir^. 

A glance at the rise and priogress* of Abolition- 
ism (T mean Black Republicani^ini, Free-Soilisra, 
Wilmot-provi8oisra,.dic., for they Are practical- 
ly the sahie) will illustrate its future and show 
the danger which threatens the Union. Within 
twenty year^ it has Assumed a- party organiz^- 
ttc'n; and ino-ving on- with the uniLy and identity 
of antique Pate, it now controls tbe Authorities 
of te» States, occupies every av«iiuie to the public 
mind, and makes the lecture-room, the press, and 
the pulpit, tributary to its sav^ige'propagandism. 
There are orghnited Abolition societies in Greal 
BriCain^ and or^nised Abolition societies in th^ 
United Slates, in open and aOtive cooperation 
with each other; These foreign* societies have 
sent their agente and orAtors to the United Sthtes, 
and they have been m correspondence with mem* 
bfers or Conmss. The Gk>vernment of Great 
Britain has declared its countenance of its own 
Abolition societies in a manner offensive to thin- 
Government; and the statute-books of some of 
the free States are* filled with laws practically 
anaulling a provision of the Constitution, witho)it 
which t& South would never have been wooed 
into the Fede)rad oonipact. TJie first treaty oi. 
annexation with Texas was defeated bv Aooli*** 
tionism,and its einissaries in the South tor years 
have been instigaiing- to insurrection and arson. 
With its maligiwmt' intent thus displayed, appcaU 
ing to every low p'slssion, and intrenched behind 
the auUiorities of ten States, what haa the South- 
to expect? If she submits to this vulgar tyranny, 
her soil will be filled with scathed and blackened 
ruins, and tiie Govemtnent will be established 
upon the usurpation of her rights, the insecurity 
of her social peace» and the insignificance of her 
people. ' • , 

As the dispute between the North and the 
South is concentrated upon the ouestion of slavery , 
I shall offer some general renections upon tha 
subject of slavery; and. as it also tends to the 
dissolution of the Union, I shall examine the 
resources of the South , and her ability to maintain 
a separate and independent government. 

First, upon the question of elaverv: The study 
of several years', nevoted to the earliest traditions 
of r^ces, the written records of societies, and the 
comparative legislations of antiquity, has coh- 
vinced my mind that slavery-is a primordial (act» 
it»oted in the origin of things. As a corollary 
to this, it may safely be deduced, that the exist* 
ence of laborers ieincl mechanice in organized so<» 
ciecies was the' result of the poftial amT pro- 
gressive emancipation of slaves. 

Modern thinkers, who hhve made it their stud/ 
to inquire into the condition of the laborios ana 
mechojiical clasees^ have done so without any 
clear, special, and proper data. They have over- 
looked, til rough carelessness or ignoraAce, their 
connection with the remoter past, hAve taken 
them up in their present condition without heed 
to their former state^ and have avoided to inquire 
whether they were in the past what they are ia 
the present. They have applied no key to open 
their historical precedents and explain their social 
significaiioe. They turn ttround them in a species 
of Popilidn circle, in the vain attempt to grasp 
at the full beariag of their condition, through tlio 
unsttbstlmtia) help of sentimental ideologies. They 
know not whence they came, and hence they 
know not whither they tend. 

The laboring <:laS8es assuredly can claim u 
special history, or rattber they have, in the |^n- 
end existence of society, a proper and distinct 
destiny, the evolutions of which constitute a 
special history, and teach us under what condi* 
tione,andatwhat periods, those -daesesappeared* 
gathered togeihei-, and spread along the highways 
of cftviiiaed mankind. 
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layed the full traoflcript of that history. The 
former is, that moderri societies |mve just reached 
that point of social revokitions in which the work- 
ing classes have acquired sulHcient develppnient 
and importance to enforce the attention of gov- 
ernments and soUcit the Inquiries of statesmen. 
The second is, that history is shaking off the 
trappings of fable and legend in which antiquity 
has wrapped its traditions— a condition inwhicn 
it was left by the chronicles of the middle ages, 
until the philosophical aoalysio of later days bent 
itself to sunder toe fictions of its poetry from the 
logic of its events, 't'herefore, on one side, gov- 
ernments have come to suspect th^tjl^yoncTtlie 
difficulties inherent to all human devices, there ifi 
some ot^^ij^e in their mechanism which period- 
ically brings its wtieels to sl stop; while histo- 
rians have entered upon the discovery that we 
stand in presence of an immense social f^ct, whicli 
they have forgotten to note in the book? ^hich 
they miscall histories^ and which, overlooking 
the million masses, arc almost exclusively filled 
with narratives of battles and the names of cap- 
tains, statesmen* and kings. Hence it is that 
these laboring classes, at the present moment, and 
with stubborn energy, are knocking at the portfils 
of learning and the ooors of Goven^mp(U, askiog 
the former for t^ieir origiital records and the Utter 
for their daily bread. ^ • 

When that history is f^thfully written it will 
show that these classes were freely and progress- 
ively formed like.Qthcr elements of society; that 
through the varied vicissltijdes of life, their con- 
dition, like that of other elements of society, has 
gone on improving from century to century; that 
leir position in antiquity wfis incon^parably in- 
ferior to that allotted to them in the middle 
siges, which fqrolfud the way for the superior 
estatt of the working classes of the present time; 
and lastly, that the condition of the operative is 
a consistent, moral, and legitimate conditiop — a 
condition which has grown up in the harmony 
of things without violence $nd conslr^int — a 
condition evolved through the sequel of time, 
accordii^ to laws pecqKar to itself, and involving 
neither hardship, cruelty, nof tyranny — a con- 
dition which rises up info origin and dilration, 
in the testimoaies oi it|9i present and the indica- 
tions of its future, as an pssentl^l portion of the 
.general system of human societies, and a har- 
monic notp in the great concert of the wants, the 
sorrows, thepl^^ures, and tlie destinies of all. 
This condition, (I sp^ak of it historically^) 
howeyergailing it maybe to human pride to reveal 
its origin, traces its primal, universal, and abso- 
lute cause to former emancijpoltbns qfslaiees. His- 
tory tells us, alsOy that when the working classes 
stepped out of tl\^ condition o( l>ondage, by the 
process of emaj)cipation,ihey branched into four 
recurring subdivisions — the nirelinjg, the beggar, 
the thie^ and the prostitute — which have no gen- 
eral existence jn slave countries, unless there 
have b^en s^ commencement of emancipation. 
The necessity of raiment t^nd food, which are the 
main wants of animal life, being the motive 
which leads t^e hireling to work* the pauper to 
beg, the thief to plander, ^nd the prostitute to 
degrade herself, it is not difficult to conceive why 
these four conditions, as a geperat thing, should 
not exist under the systenj of slavery, in which 
all have the necessaries of life — the piaster by 
the fact that he is the master; the slave by reason 
tha^ ^e is a slave. There are no mercenaries, nor 
beggars, nor thieves, nor prostitutes, among the 
^rabs of the ^^er/ tribes, because the slavery 
which reigned in the days of Abraham stands 
now in its-t^lmost primitive integrity. 

The scope of my argviment will not i^llo'^y n;Le 
to examine and state with precision at what 
time we are, among western nations, to'date the 
emancipaxion of slaves, out of which the working 
classes have sprung. Sti^ there are two important 
fisicts >yiih which that eo^apcipaUon is linked — 
the fornaer is, that there is no e:(an)ple before the 
Christian era of systematic emancipations, mad^ 
in numoers by the ancienti? ii^ the name and 
under pretense of any moral and philanthropic 
principle; whilst all emancipations were accident- 
ally made, and thfen with special reference to 
individual recipients of the boon. Indeed, it may 
strictly be said that the P^g^n phi^tophers, with- 



as a legiiims^ and normal element of' society, 
fVom Uie days of Aristotle, who terms children 
** the living instruments of their fathers," to 
Plato, who, in bis treatise on laws* e:tnatiates 
approvingly on two lines of liomer, which say, 
"that slaves b^im but one halfof a human soul.*' 
There is, perhaps, but one variance from this 
unanimity of ancient philosophers on the law- 
fulness of slavery, and that variance f€om other- 
wise recorded opinions we find in the writings 
of a Jewish author. Fhvius Josephus staies that 
there were among his people three great philo- 
sophical sects which 8t(>ou without the text of 
the iVfosaic law, wjiich is the iirst wciti£n record 
of slavery — ^.the Pharisees, the Saducees, and the 
Essemans; the latter of which had community of 
property, and regarded ♦* all men to be natur^ly 
eqiuil.** This sect, however, was obscure, num- 
bering Qn\Y about four thousand adepts about 
the close ot the Au^staa age, and verging on the 
advejpt of Christianity; yet, though thSyasaerted 
thi9 dogma of human equality in theory) in prac- 
tice they assailed it. 

The siecond fact to which I havo ftlluded^ and 
which ia a consequence of the former, consists 
in thiS^that antiauity o^rasno instances of th one 
crises whioh so frequently convulae the wxMrking 
classes in modern times. This i«ct may b^ 
readily apprehended whsn we eome to redeot, 
that the emancipation of individuals takins place 
in limited numl>ers only* the soil absorbed them 
before they could spread over the ^urAtce of 
society. The free working population, before 
the phristian era, was comparatively scanty; 
whilst the records of legislation show thiU in the 
year 337 after Christy the ibirtyr-ilve corporatioas 
of trades, which are defined in the law of the 
EmperorCoostantine, (Codex Theodosianus, lib. 
xiv, tit. iii, lex. 7,) had all their mechahical work 
performed by the agency of slaves. The num- 
ber of free operatives was very restricted pre- 
vious to the introduction of Christianity, and 
even throii^h the first four centuries which fol- 
lowed itiFestablishment; and this relative scarcity 
was in the ratio of the Small number of freed men 
who were turned, upon aociaty in the pursuit, of 
self-remunerating toil . 

The ^rariumPHklicmn, our modsrn Treasury 
Department, had slaves, and-dcriyed an indirect 
revenue from them by committing the public 
works to their hands. Contractors hired out 
slaves, and trades corporations had their privi- 
leges improved by the labor of thejr work sliops, 
teeming with slaves owned Uy themselves, or 
hired from the treasury. 

It is a striking fact, also, that professional beg- 
gars were very scarce. The works of antiquity 
which have come down to us indulge in many 
a jibe in relation to parasites, high-Ufe beggars, 
but make no mention of street mendicants. I 
confirm my opinion by the fact thalp have never 
been able to and an instance in Pag^n antiquity 
of one city that ever founded an Jlrashouse to 
feed tl^ poor, or an hospital to tend the sick at 
need. One of the constitutions of Justinian, pro- 
mulgated in the year 530, is a precious document 
on this score. Whilst it goes into a minute 
enumeration of all expenditures for public. pur- 
poses, c)iargeable upon the various municipaluies 
of the empire, even from the warming of baths to 
the scavenging of jukes* there is not a single sHm- 
sion to any hospital or asylum, whether for the 
mendicant, the infirm, the wofn out, or diseased 
working man. 

This, however, is of easy solution upon the 
general fact, that in the orgapize^iion of ancient 
society, as on our aqivthern plantations, every 
slaveholder had an ii^iirn^ary for the Care of his 
slaves. The Roman master had also a domestic 
jail. Now I as emancjpD^tion never emirely slan- 
dered ih^ bonds between the slave and ine master, 
i^nd S8 the latter continued to bold a right oyer 
the succession of his freedmen, erected ipto a 
client, even so could the client upon occasion have 
recourse to the munificence of his master, atten- 
uated into a patron, and appeal to him, with every 
a^urance, whether in case of sickness, or the 
event of impoverishment. Those, therefore, who 
might constitute the body of compulsory beggva, 
or worn-out operatives, in ancient society, neces- 
sarily issuing from the body of emancipated 



g«7W, or fnmily. whose retainers thsy continued 
to be, and consequenuy (Jid opt r^eqiyr^ that sys- 
tem of public providejnce, which ip. one of t^ 
necessities of modern times, steadily eating its 
dissolving w^y into tl^e body of gociety. Thfs 
view of the auesMon is not ^ mere inference; the 

3}ortula, or dole, which the wealthy patron ha4 
aily distributed to his payper client, shows that 
it rests upon a fact. The existence and lawful- 
ness of domestic prisons i^ sufficiently established 
by the fact that the right of dpmestic prisons 
was only aboUdhed in the &is(ern Empire in the 
year 38S, by a cpnfltitutjpn of Tbeodpsiu? ^n4 
Arcadiug, flLu4 by ^ law of Jiiji^tinian in the ycjtr 
529 over the Western Empire; but the prohibitian 
even tlien, WS9 limited to citUs and viUt^eSi aj^d 
thep^e of privftte jaiis continued U} the late fundia, 
or largp est^ues, cnltiveted by the pr?ef ijil sjftYes. 
It ia<nQ\ my purpose* Mr. Chairman, in these 
reflections, lo toycn upon the mode i)n which sla- 
very was Qrg{inj^et}» bjut only to e^s^mine and ej^- 
bose some ol' the vesugeao^ slavery ip antiquity. 
Taking history in its ^our.c^9 berfore they wet9 
stirretj up and disturbed by ftncii\il systems ftnd 
theories, we j^pd nymcrous, de^p, fn,d unmjji- 
takable traces of two clftssei. pf lu^o ^htcn, in 
every country, ?ippear in the framewprk of ^veify 

sQcipty. Qf tliesj? da^^ps of n)pn, one J;» thfit of 

the masters, the other that pf l|)^ ^|^ves» JF^® 
former i^oftWis^?, the Igticr is pq's^e^p^. "f m» 
is a unj^r^^) fact. Ther«! were mcii^tera fin4 
slaves among the Hebrews, with ^heir rela^pps 
nuarkcd out ai\d 4*^fined by tl^c direct legislation 
of (xyd himself. There were such amons^ ^^® 
Greeks, (see the lUifid and Odyssey passimi) th«re 
wore snch aq^oiig the Romans, (Jii^tinian |nsti- 
tute^;) there were such among th^ G^rmftn?* 
(Tacitus, Cus^-oms of the (jrerman.s;) therp were 
such among the (jrauls* JCsesar,) there were sucH 
among the Saxpns, iJTurner's Anglo-Saxons, 
Thierry's Jpouquest of England, Doomsday 
Book;) there w^fr^ sych smoi)g the French up 
to the twelfth century, (Assizgrf of Jerusalem;) 
and there were such among the Prussians as late 
as the year 1750, (General Code of the Kingdom 
of Prussia, tit. 5, art. 196, 197.) 

The existence of slavery in all time, and in 
evcry^ountry, is a great historical fact, the proofs 
of which are everywhere, in every book, in every 
poem, in every history, in every code to which 
man may have access. It Is clear that this fact 
of slavery,^ from all the testimonies connected 
with it, is most ancient — so ancient^ indeed, that, 
running *in every stream of tjme, it^ cannot )}fi 
traced to «ny clear fountain head. It is lost in 
the mist of ages, in common with the most 
essential rudiments of society, viz: the institution 
of marriage, and the individualizing of property, 
^lavery is already subsisting when the institu- 
tions of nations come to be framed. Centuries 
after the existence of Abraham, Moses gave laws 
to the Hebrews, embracing the establishment of 
slavery; and yet Abraham and his cotempora- 
ries, when tJiere was no other law than the or^l 
law of the covenant passed directly between God 
and themselves^ had their slaves in their tents 
ond in their fields. Homer preceded the historical 
and constituted periods of Greece' by many cen- 
turies, and yet the harp of the Mc^onian bard 
has a string that sings of the slave's estate. The 
laws of the Twelve Tables are the first written 
exordium. of Roman institutions, and yet Rom- 
ulus, long before the sanctions of the Twelve 
Tables, had opened in Rome an asylum for the 
fugitive slaves of Latium. The Salic and Riparian 
laws, the laws of the Saxons, of the Thuringians, 
the Germans, and the Angles, are the starting 
points of the institutions of all modern nations; 
and yet slavery amonc them preexisted its recog- 
nition in those codes of invasion and cpnout'st. 
It is an iq[iportant fact, also^ that in all the legis- 
lative, historicf^l, or poetical monuments which I 
have just mentioned, slavery is not prima facie 
instituted by their enactments or their records; 
l?ui it is mentioned a^ a fact extant — a kno^wn, 
admiued, and settled fact. Mo^es, Homer, Rom- 
ulus, the laws of invasion, and the rcsul(9 of* 
conquest, did not create slavery; they, merely 
mention it, and regulate its existence. It existed 
before they did. 

I repeat* then i that from the study of all iradi- 
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in8titated,founded,or created, or that it was slrtefi 
Juris, ar.cordinsr to the expression of civilians. 
PositiTe law did lay hold of slavery, as it did of 
every other social fact, when it came Unsettle 
the relations of society. It subsequently watched 
over it after it had passed under its control, de- 
fined or modified it, or assimilated it with itself, 
so that, at the penod when the institutions of 
nations assumed their respective forms, slavery 
entered the province of positive law. But it had 
its own, and I may say it9 personal existence 
before it passed under the control of civil or po- 
litical law. I will also assert upon the authority 
of the legislative monument of Hebrews, Greeks, 
Romans and Barbarians, which mention slaver]^, 
and which evidently do not create it, that there is 
no shadow of doubt that not only slavery is not 
found in Leviticus, in the Illiad, in the Camunf 
the song of the Twelve Tables, as Li vy* calls it, 
or in the codes of invasion, as a newly-creatcd 
institution; but that it appears there as an abori- 
gioal thing; an olden thing; an autoknon; a thing 
with the marks of time upon it, that had gone 
through a portion of its course: so that, far from 
tracing its birth to human institutions, slavery 
was one of those unwritten traditions, with the 
hoar of ages upon its face, when the oldest of 
those human institutions were framed, for the 
guidance of societies. 

This body of condensed testimonies and select 
proofs, show that slavery found its Dasis in the 
organization of primitive society. There, without 
studied contrivance, without written law or con- 
ventional clause, it made its first spontaneous 
appearance. It is true, however, that when iso- 
lated families were brought in contact, and that 
with enlarged and complex relations their inter- 
ests were drawn more closely together; that, 
when the great generalization of individuals, 
which we call society, had gradually wrought 
itself into shape, slavery became a- component 
part of the social system, and acknowledged the 
control and limitations of the magistrate. 

In its very beginning slavery flowed from the 
absolute authority of the father; but when it was 
formally instiiuied and organized, new sources 
were opened \o its existence. . Capture ii^ incur- 
sions and wars; the claim of asylum in another 
man^s house; the inability to meet obligations 
and debts; actual want, in many cases amounting 
to starvation, became additional sources of direct 
or indirect slavery in the sequel of lime. 

The right of war over the freedom of man in 
ancient society, was (j|f duced from the fiction that 
mancipiuni (hand-taking) as it is termed by the 
Roman law, and sfinn, as it is known among the 
feudists, substituted the captor to the rights of the 
fatlier in the person of the captive, which rights 
were absolute. This is deduced from the fact 
that, among the ancients, the conquered were con- 
sidered as men without gods; and every scholar 
knows, that in the language of earlier writers and 
poets, the gods and heads of powerful families 
were absolutely identical. This is also shown by 
the formulas preserved by Macrobius, which the 
aborifi^inal Romans used in adjuring the gods out 
of the cities which they were about to fitorni and 
surrender to pillage and captivity. We learn, 
also, from the same author, that the (captive, cut 
oft from the protection of his gods, became the 
ex tex, or outlaw of the Roman jurisconsults— 
the mondjnutn or property of the first man who 
laid liis hands upon him. 

The asylums of antiquity were another source 
of slavery. The indi viduarwho repaired to them 
became the res, or property of the protector to 
. whom he recurred. Theseus established them in 
Athens. Romulus established them in Rome. It 
IB a striking fact that asylums, a source of sla- 
very, existed in Rome throughout the republican 
period — the very heyday of positive legislation — 
and continued to exist until, as we are informed 
bv Suetonius, ihey were closed by an edict of the 
Emperor Tiberius. 

That a nrolific source of slavery was the con- 
traction or debt, no one acquainted with Grecian 
* and'Roroan history will doubt. Even the Grer- 
inans, whom« through their blood affinities with 
the Saxon race, saollsts invariably assume as 
the originators of modern freedom undefiled — 
*^ gambled atcaj/,*'a8 Tacitus tells us, ** tfufrudom 
i|r IMr MUl» tmd fgHenOffrti^fnii ^um$dv€i to 
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slatfery. " Even amon? the Hebrews, the legisla- 
tion of Moses provided for the event in whicli a 
Jew is constrained to sell himself through pov- 
erty. It is true, that by the law of Leviticus 
the buyer is instructed to treat his purchase as a 
hireling; but is also true, that Jdsephus relates, 
at a much later date, that under King Joram, 
Obadiah's widow went to Elisha, the prophet, 
stating her inability t(f pay her husbana's debt, 
incurred for the maintenance of the prophets res- 
cued from Jezabel, and the pretensions of the 
creditors, claiming her and her children as slavei 
in accordance wiui law. Thus tenacious, thus 
inflexible was the ancient code of slavery — of 
slavery over those of the same blood and l|^eage. 
Solon, in his legislation, says, when he was 
called to ref9rm the polity of Attica, he found a 
great number of •Athenian citixens positively en- 
slaved to their creditors. Every scholar knows 
well the law of the third table in Rome — that 
horrendum carmen^ as Livy calls it, that fierce in- 
cantation of the law, which not only doomed the 
debtor to slavery, but, in thejevent of bis having 
more creditors than one, doomed him to sale 
beyond the Tiber, or his body to division and 
distribution among his creditors. 
Slavery was an essential element^in Grecian 
ility, andwas rigorously defined and regulated, 
hece was a public spot in Athens called the 
*• Hill," where free-born citizens could he pub- 
licly and indiscriminately hired with slaves. 
Hence the Athenian proverb for fallen estate: 
"Though late, you'll have to ^o to the Hill.** 
We find, too, in contrast with this, that the slave, 
whe'ther working for his master, or hired out by 
him, possessed so maAy more physical comforts 
than the poor free Athenian citizen, that the latter 
often consented to abdicate his civi<\ dignity and 
take the lot of the slave, in order that he might 
share in the comforts of his esttfte. The works 
of the ancient poets are the best testimonies to the 
social condition of antiquity; and the right of the 
poor, but free laborer, wnich is top often the 
** divine right to starve,** is strikingly^xhibited 
in a speech of a free Athenian citizen in the 
Wasps of Aristophanes. He says: 

" What ! Willi 'taiy wretched wagKS I must buy bread, fbel, 
and meat, and ibou sake^t me lor Agt also? And if the 
Archon doea not call a meeting of toe people, [his auend- 
ance gave htm three obolon, equal to nine centd,] where 
shall we have ibe whercwltbal to dine to morrow r" 

In the democratic States of Greece all labor 
was committed to enslaved races; for the citizen 
was wholly bound to military duty and public 
concerns. In the commercial republics the rural 
laborer stood in precisely the same condition, 
because commerce and inoustry were the natural 
appanage of the free citizen. Athens, on the 
contrary, Ion? held to her agricultural character; 
and nothing out the subsequent necessities of 
commerce ^d dominion made her a maritime 
State. Up Vthe administration of Pericles, when 
the city had culminated into power by the splen- 
dor and* success of her politics, had grown rich 
by the influx of trade, and was adorned by the 
creations of art, some of the best families of 
Athens still clung to the rural soil, with their 
slaves around them, sharing in their labors and 
their toils. The dark pencil of Thucydides has 
depicted with gloomy energy the grief of families 
flying from their country homes at the approach 
of the Peloponnesean conflict. And Xenophon, 
in his G^coiiomics, has preserved for posterity a 
touching picture of the life of an Athenian on 
hispaternal acres. 

The collection of inscriptions brought back 
by Chandler from the shores of the Ionian Sea, 
and the investigations of Ottfried Miiller, supply 
instances of the sale of slaves in Greece. The 
prices, too, have been ascertained with great ac- 
curacy. JThey vary from fifty to four hundred 
dollars. All of these inscriptions are evidently 
cotemporary with the Roman period, for one of 
the devices invokes the name of Trajan, and 
all look to a period postei;ior to Alexander the 
Gr^Ht. This accounts for the enhanced price of 
slaves as recorded in the later inscriptions. The 
great achievements of the' Macedonian, with the 
subsequent conquests of the Romans, had thrown 
an immense amount of barbaric gold into circu- 
lation, and correspondingly raised the standard 
of value. This fluctuation in price the South has 
«>^-* How •trangtly' doep history repeat itaelf ! 



The existence of slavery in ancient society is 
an infrangible fact; and the ascertainment of the 
number of slaves is of great importance, for it 
touches the question of slavery at all points. 
Ancient society, like southern society, consisted 
of freemen and slaves; and the number of the 
latter is connected with its constitution, its spirit, 
and its character. Ancient writers tell us that 
they were very numerous in Athens, and the 
cities which, like her, prosecuted the arts of 
industry and trade. Atnaeneus informs us that 
the 6ensus of Demeirius of Phalerus returned, for 
Athens, twenty thousand native-born citizens, 
ten thousand resident foreigners, and four hun- 
dred thousand slaves. Corinth also had four 
hundred and sixty thousand slav«^'iiWd JE^ina 
had four hundred and settnty thousand. Yes, 
^gina, a rockv strip, as barren as the cold North, 
with its one nundred and forty-four superficial 
miles, had four hundred and seventy thousand 
slaves. The slaves in Attica were distributed 
among individual oWners and the States. Of the 
fornrier it is recorded that Philonides, Hipponicus, 
"Nicias, and others, respectively, owned three 
hundred, six hundred, and a thousand, whom 
they hired out, or worked on their farms. The 
Athenian Government owned about two hundred 
thousand slaves; and Xenophon tells us that the 
State should purchase slaves for working the 
mines, in the ** ratio of three slaves for each 
Athenian," male and female. 

Let us now pause for a moment and sec the 
advantages which accrued to Athens from this 
condition of labor. The two hundred thousand 
State slaves, each bringing an obolon a day, 
yielded to the Republic a revenue of more than 
$2,000,000 perannum — twice as much as the whole 
amount which the allies contributed to thepower 
of Athens in the palmy days of Pericles. Slavery 
was not only the instrument but the motiva 
power of ancient labor, much less an adjunct 
of luxury than a productive sort of prosperity. 
The development of the trade and industry of a 
city could be accurately measured by the number 
and power of its arms an'cl hands. Now, Athens 
was not only a commercial city; her pursuits 
were notoriously industrial. The feum of her 
productions jwras not so much for herself as for 
all the other cities of Greece. The very necessi- 
ties of a somewhat ungrateful soil, which led her 
to check the unlimiteu exportation of her pabu- 
Ivm of life and compelled her to enlarge the stock 
by foreign importations, indut^d merchants to 
bring their produce to her marts in exchange for 
her manufactures. Hence industry was not th§ 
pursuit of any special class, and our own Re- 
public oflers no inapposite point of comparison 
with that of Athens. Citizens of every profes- 
4ion and grade; generals, statesmen, orators, and 
philosophers, used their capital in the country in 
the pursuits of agriculture; in the city, in those 
of manufactures and trade; and in all cases 
through the instrument of urban and predial 
slavery. The number of persons engaged in 
agriculture especially bore a large proportinn to 
the whole population. The overtnrow of the 
Thirty enables us to judge of that number. A 
measure was proposed to secure political rights 
to those only who held property in the soil; and 
we learn from a fragment of Lysias, the orator, 
that more than sixteen thousand citizens made 
due proof of propery in soil and slaves, while 
some five thousand stood in jeopardy of their 
rights from want of sufficient evidence. 

xhe wealth of Attica lay not exclusively in 
the surface of her soil. The •* hollow mine of 
earth,'* in its quarries and metals, bosomed treas- 
ures which the instrument of slave labor con- 
stantly fragged into light. The mines especially 
for a longseries of years brought abundant wealth 
to the confers of the State. Retaining its eminent 
domain over them, it extende«{ bountiful privi- 
leges to promote their usefulness and yield . Those 
privileges, in their turn, brought about the cus- 
tom or the hireling labor of slaves — a custom 
which became almost essential to the development 
and progress of mining industry. Indeed, to 
carry on that branch of activity, it was not only 
requisite to have men, but necessary also to haVc 
men inured to its hardships and experienced ti: 
the work. But the laborer in antiquity not being- 
free^ could not be induced to that labor by thn 
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prospect of wages; and slaves hired ot owned 
were, therefore, indispensably necessary to de- 
Telop that, with other forms of industry. And 
from it arose the might of Athens — from it the 
wonders of civilj^tion which crowned her with 
all the royalties of genius — iVom it the compact 
power, the shield and the lance at onte, which 
made her the guardian and champion of Grreece — 
from it the supremacies of 'the intellect of her 
SMiholars, orators, statesmen, and philosophers — 
from it the navy and the phalanx that bore the 
freedom of the citizen over every wave of every 
sea, and crushed the insolence of the invader in 
bis hour of pride — from it the monuments of 
architecture, ^Aer the perfections of which mod- 
ern craft pants in hc^less attempts at imita- 
tion — from it the specimens of superhuman art 
with which she gemmed every rooa of her terri- 
tory, and more perfect even in their ruins than 
the most compact creations of recent skill . From 
this — from the institution of slavery as an instru- 
ment of labor, as a fosterer of the dignity of the 
citizen, radicated in the family and in the con- 
stitution ^ inwoven with the very machinery of 
State, and entwined with all the pursuits of in- 
dustry, commercial, manufacturing, and agricul- 
tural, Athens proudly placed upon her brow that 
crown of sovereignty which marks her for the 
initiator of civilization, as she was the mistress 
of intellect. 

The testimonies of Roman legislation and 
Roman writers are equally numerous and conclu- 
sive as to the existence and authority of slavery. 
Without the existence of slavery as a primordial 
fact in the framework of ancient society, it is 
impossible to conceive of the system of ancient 
politics. Without this, it is impossible to con- 
ceive how, out of the hundreds of millions who 
were sold in the slave marts of Phoenicia, As- 
syria, Egypt, Judea, Greece, Italy, Germany, 
Britain, ana Gaul, none ever rose in dignity and 
strength to retaliate on their purchasers. With- 
out tnis fact, it were monstrous and incredible, 
that so many geniuses in antiquity— slaves them- 
selves, or the offspring of slaves; that .£80p, one 
of the initiators of Gmeece into civilization; that 
Phoedon, a disciple of Socrates in that very branch 
of science which treats of abstract human rights; 
that Terence, the pride of the drama, and a 
master of thought in Italy; thatPhedrus, Horace, 
Publius, Syrus, and the whole of our intellectual 
ancestry — poets to whom antiquity awarded the 
gift of prophecy in the gift of song — who, exer- 
cising the priesthood of genius, and wieldinsr 
the energies of reason, thought and spoke and 
denounced — that they should never once have 
opened their lips, or raised their voices, in vin- 
dication of their brother freed men and slaves. 

My time, Mr. Chairman, will not allow me to 
do more than allude to slavery in the organization 
of Roman society. The Servtu was absolutely 
a slave, and his origin was twofold, according 
to the definition of the Institutes of Justinian, 
(Liber 1, tit. iii, les^. 4,) to wit: ** Strvi autem 
ni$euntw aut fiwU.** Now, one is either born 
or made a alave. Debtors were made slaves in 
Rome by the action of law, and the punishment 
of death might be mitigated to slavery. The 
willful evasion of the census was also a cause of 
aiavery ; for Cicero says: *' As the man who is a 
slave IS free from the obligations of the census, 
(taxation,^ even so he who eludes the census 
seems to and icate his freedom.*' (Slavery would 
be very general in some parts of the country if 
the law applied now.) Whoever refused or neg- 
lected to nave himself enrolled in the Legion, 
or whoever colluded with an accomplice to have 
himself sold as a $Une, and then claimed the nul- 
lity of the sale in his character of citizen, and 
shared in the illicit profiu, was made a slave. 
(Ulpian Digest, xl, ut. xiii.) 

Slaves were publicly bought and sold in Rome, 
and with all the rr-markable symbols which , among 
the Roman people, attended the legal ahenation 
of property. Universal equality is a mushrooni 
of recent growth. The whdle social system of 
modern Europe grew out of slavery, and now 
i«su upon it. While the teachings, of the Apos- 
tles wef« fresh, fugitive slaves were claimed 
•od delivered up. The Abb€ Greppo says, that 
tiaere is in the museum of Turin, a notice and 
nm a rd Qam. papyrua, for twofi/giUfP* d m m . The 



promised reward is three thousand drachms, 
((270,^ in either case, for him who shall bring 
back the fugitive. For him who shall reveal his 
whereabouts, if in a sacred place, two thousand 
drachms, ($18U,) and five hundred drachms, 
(|50,) if in the dwelling qf a solvent man. In the 
former case, the difficulty of his recapture was 
increased; for legal process shrunk belore super- 
stitious reverence for the priesthood, and there^ 
fore a larger reward was offered. The date, the 
year, the reign, are all complete in this notice — 
in the twentv-fiflh year of the reign of Ptolemy 
Evergetes if., in the month of August, the 9th 
day, in the year 146. * 

Mr. Chairman, I, have said that slavery was a 
primordial and universal fact; and I have traced 
It up the stream of time to those awful mysteries 
which enshroud the origin of society. I have 
appealed to a long line of monuments, historical, 
poetical, and philosophical — sacred and human; 
to codes and creeds, too, to show its primitive 
existence. Voices from the east and voices from 
the west; voices from the precincts of Eden, and 
from the summits^f Sinai; voices from the depths 
of darkling-antiquity, and from tlie glare of high 
civilization; voices from the sanctuaries of God, 
and from the seat of the Prator; voices from 
every tradition of every nation that lived igson 
the tide of time past, proclaim the primitive, con- 
sistent, and undeniable fact of original slavery. 

Need I ask to what extent modern philanthropy 
and modern progress have burst the bands of the 
slave ? Need I ask how the doctrine of** univer- 
sal equality'* has been inaugurated ? In Paris it 
has been baptized behind barricades, and with 
torrents of blood. In London it has been pressed 
back into the gutter by disciplined steel. All over 
Europe it has risen in insurrection, and been 
crushed beneath the tread of armies. How many 
dynasties in Europe would survive for twenty 
days the disbandment of standing armies? How 
many social systems there, would quickly perish 
in insurrection, in the convulsive erasp of which 
throne and temple would sink down together? 
And have no streets on this continent been stained 
with blood, and no cities, through mob violence, 
been wrapped iafiames? Does not yonder city 
(New York) pay |1, 000 ,000 to save her quiet 
from brawl and fray, and her people from theft 
and murder and arson ? And does not yonder 
other city (Philadelphia) pay $600,000 for the 
same vital purposes r And have not both girdled 
themselves round with a standing army of police- 
men to save themselves from the violence of their 
own free white citizens? Are these the flr.weraee 
and fhiitage of free society? The legal bands 
of slavery may be dissolved; but necessity im- 
poses a still sterner one. Serfs were emancipated 
because hireling labor was cheaper. Capital and 
muscle are facing each other, and the antagonism 
between them in free society seems to be beyond 
the reach of legislative lead-line. There isagath- 
ering conflict between socialism and slavery. The 
North British Review of November, in an article 
on the workmen of Europe, says: 

<< One of tho most difficult and preming questions of the 
present day t* bow toatneltorate the condition of tbe work- 
inf cISMCcs, without so disiurbiog the present order of thlnp 
that the violence of the remedy would be worse tliaa Uie 
original evil, without merely shilling the burden of injus- 
tice, and substituting one clitu of wrong for anoUurV* 

This is said of the workmen of England — .of 
philanthropical and civilized England, who prop- 
agates her abolition theories through blood and 
ashes and tears. 

But, sir, it is not my purpose to eneage in 
retort or invidious comparison, and I will there- 
fore leave this line of remark. 

Slavery, in ancient days, was universal. It 
was existent in the frame-work of all the people 
who make up modem nations. As an inevitable 
conclusion, it either exists now, or it does %ot 
exist. If it does not exist now, then the Cau- 
casian race, through social metamorphoses, have 
passed out of it, and have vindicated their capa- 
cities by making it an instrument of advance- 
ment, or rising superior to it; for the very Saxons, 
the boasted standard of civilization and morality, 
for ages existed under a slavery tenfold more 
severe than that of the slaves of the South. In 
ten centuries, it would then appear, the modern 
nations of Europe have workedftlieir way through 
barbarism and sktTery to a high civiliiatien. 



'How fares it with the Ethiopian ? For five thou- 
sand years he has been in contact with a higher 
civilization; he has basked in the civilization of 
Persia, and had his Numidian wars with Car- • 
thage; has been in contact with Plisnicia and 
Elgypt before the age of the Ptolemies; has been 
in contact with Greece and Rome, and England 
and Prance, and he still is and ever has been a 
savage. If the providence of God did not make 
him an inferior^f the necessities of civilization 
did not require his subordination, how jiappens 
it that he has been ^ta^rnant and stationary for 
five thousand years? How happens it that his 
intellectual nature has ever been impenetrable to 
science and freedom ? 

It is no answer to say that they have never 
been educated. Nations educate themselves — 
races educate themselves. Who taught the Phoe- 
nicians the art of navigation ? Who taught the 
Egyptians their science ? Who taught the ureeka 
that creative genius which, with forms of un- 
matched beauty, has colonized the sanctuaries 
of art in every civilized land? Who taught tbe 
Romans, the builders of justice, the arts of empire 
and legislation? Who taught the nations of 
modern "Europe their various capacities ? They • 
all tauffht themselves. The African has failed to 
do tl6 because he was destitute of capacity. The 
earth was gradually prepared for different varieties 
of material and animal life. Inferior varieties of 
the same genus preceded higher varieties. May 
not the same great law have been applied to all 
animal life? And as strata upon strata rise up 
in the material kingdom, each culminating higher 
and higher, may there not have been jgradations 
of race^ among men, each preparing the way for 
a higher race, until all human excellence was con- 
stellated around the Caucasian family ? 

I approach now, Mr. Chairman, the second 
branch of my argument, viz: the ability of the 
South to establish and maintain a separate and 
independent Government. Stigmatized by north- ' 
em legislation, and disparaged by northern 
purists, it is well to examine the resources of tha 
South, and h^r self-sustaining capacity. It is 
well, too, that the South should examine them 
for her own sake, for she is driving down the 
darkling tide of events to the moment when she 
will have to take her own safety into her own 
hands. This Hall yet rings with insolent and 
unfraternal homilies against her honor, charac- 
ter, and morality; and the statute-book is crowded 
with acts of oppressive legislation against her. 
What single blessing has this Government be- 
stowed upon the South? Has it covered her 
with wealth? Has it embalmed her in honor? 
Has it guarded her peace ? Has it shielded her 
from the incendiary? No; it has done none of 
these; but through oppressive legislation it has 
confiscated tbe property of her citizens; and 
through the hands of the fanatic, it has applied 
the torch to their dwellings. Threatened, then, 
with a belt of fire, and exposed to the ravages 
of abolitionism, the South may and should look 
to her own resources. 

What, then, make up the power of a nation? 
Population, territory, commercial facilities, and 
the value of her material productions. What 
is the number of the population of the South ? 
There are within her limits more than eleven mil- 
lions of inhal^tants,four times as many as inhab- 
ited the original .Thirteen Colonies, when they 
won their independence from the mother country. 
With more than seven millions of whites, and 
four millions of African slaves to till her soil, even 
amid the exigencies of war can she not defend 
her territory from invasion, and protect her flag 
from insult against all comers ? Is there danger 
of insurrection? Did the slaves of the South 
rise against their masters in the waf of the Rev- 
olution, when her soil was scouiged with civil 
strife, when master was arrayed against master, 
and when British armies, encamped upon her 
plains, ofl!ered them their flag, and urged them . 
to rebellion ? No. Wives and daughters were 
guarded by their brawny arms and unfaltering 
foyedty, while Husbands and fathers, far away in 
the tangled swamp, and on the rocky mountain 
top, were fighting the enemy. In the Revolution, 
British emissaries fieiiled to excite the southern 
slaTe to inaurreotaon, and the e m iasa riss of Yan* 
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kee nhiknthfopy will fail as signally now; for it 
is a oistoricol fact, tha^ more slaves bave been 
Btolei) from u^s since the organization of the Gov- 
ernment^ iq one month, by our northern brethren^ 
than were «^duce4 away by the British during 
the whole reyolujuottary .vSrar. 

Does the South 7 iheui lack physical power to 
j^9tabUsii an4 maiuiain an independent Govern- 
ment ? Jf the United Colonies in *76could estab- 
lish ancl maint]^ an independent Government 
a^ain$t ihf- mightiest Power, with less than thre^ 
miilion^of people, Ciinnot the South dp it now 
with moi*e tnon eleven millions? 

Is the Sqn\.}} {\ ^lei^i the sl^ve States) weak 
in territory? She now embra';es nine hundred 
Itnd twepiy-re^t thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-four square miles, exclusive of Kansas, 
while there was but eight hundred and five thou- 
sand^ four hundred and forty-two square miles 
within the limitsof the original Thirteen Colonics. 
Thcn^t four fifths of her soil ^as untrodden by the 
whitpi,and sfev^c foes lurked in every wildei*- 
i^esg, . ^"oyj, ii)du9M'y and th^ arts are scattered 
fill through her limits, and her whole surface is 
breeding wealth, while no foea ferment within 
ier midst. Her geographical tur^ ia greater than 
that of the mightiest nations which have ruled 
the world since the dawn of civilization if and 
iground ^ec &re falling Governmtintq whose frag- 
inents are within l^er grasp. 

What, then, does she want pf territorial power 
to establish and iii^ntain Q,t) independent Gpvern- 
went? 

Does the South lapk facilittea for cqmmercial 
intercourse ? I^ook at the following t^ble, and tell 
me what mo^-e she wants; 

TM94kowikg the $h&re UneofStntes on (he Mlanttc 
eeoit and GyUf of MeiUo. 



St^tW- 



?■■■ " ''I ' ■ 

M»inc..« 

New Hainpsbire.... 

MoMaeltu^^Utf. 

Rliodo Itaittnd 

Coaneclictu... 

New VorK 

Pi/ew JefNcy........ 

PeuMfljrlvaiiiii 

Pelauiire 

Maryta,o4, 

Vu"giiu;» 

North Carolina 

tJ^ouUi i^arctliMi 

tieoraia...... ...... 

Florida , 

Alabama 

Mim^-=&ippt 

LoaisiwMi.. *..>...<. 
Texas 



T*o!a^i. 



33,137 



-rrt- 



TouM»avth<;w-A.. 



, 0,934 milea, 

, 23,803 •* 



83,ld7 



u 



^ALmber cf harbtyn i»| |A< AKfftvtnl Siates on the 

eoastj and the principal ones on, nvers to the head 

of tid^, llneomiflete,] 

Nv/mhef o/karbort. 
(n9t including aU 
f^tA^$% yp>n riven.) 

MaU>o ..> .*,« <«!.... Se) 

New UnJiipfhJGP..,..^ •...«.... 3 

Mn>^n<^liu'<t'Uii 51 

Rhode Island '. 7 

CkMinecticut 3U 

New York..., , 27 

New ioravy 14 

PeunKvlvania .,. 3 

— 189 

pcJaware..* 3 

Marylaud . . > < .' 11 

Virginia 22 

Nor;!i Cardluia 53 

South Carolina 81 

ttitorgis ► 14 



AJabQiuA'..* • ,,... 4 

Mississippi ,...., , 10 

Louisiana 33 

Texas W 

Total 438 




The iM% of harbors is incomplete, hot the foH 
table will only incre^e the number of those of 
the South, and show her still greater relative 
superiority. A line of sea-coast skirts her, har- 
bors indent her coast, and msgnificent rivers give 
access to every portion of aer territory. The 
ocean highway is at her feet, and ample rivers 
bear the products of her soil and industry to that 
maritime high way .where fleets of merehantmeo 
congregate. With railroads and rivers travers*- 
ing every portion of her territory-r-with safe and 
ample harbors indenting her coasts, and with her 
shares washed by the ocean, what does the South 
lack of mere faoilities for transportation ? Noth- 
ing — literally nothing. If, then, she established 
^n independent and separate Gtovemraent, would 
she be shut out from mtercouAe with the world, 
by reason of her geograpjiical position? Her 
thousands ot miles of sea-coast and rivers give 
tlie answer. She is, throughout her whole extent, 
by the act of Qod, in contact with the commercial 
wofld. All through her runs a great commercial 
n?rve. 

The South, then, does not want people, or ter- 
ritory, or commercial facilities to establish an 
iudepend<>nt Government; does she lack material 
resources ? 

Let us turn to the statistics of exportation, and 
aee which section furnishes them. The Seci-ciary 
of the Treasury, in his late report, seis down 
the exportation of domestic produce, exclusive 
q( speeie, at |366,438,U5I. Of this amount, cot- 
ton, which ia exclusively from the South, fur- 
nishes $123,389,3M; tobacco gives #iS^l,843; 
and rice yieltjs $2,39Q,233>>-both of which, also, 
«,re exclusively southern; breadstutfs and pro- 
visions are estinaated at $77,G86,45S; products 
of the forest, at $lt),694U84; of manufactures, 
fit $.^0,970,992; of the sea, at $3,356,797. Now 
take $128,382,351 for the valup of coiton, and 
$12,22] ,ti43 for tobacco, and $2,390,233 for rice, 
whieh are exclusively southern staples, and wo 
have (he sum of $142,994,427, which the South 
cQntributes to the exportation of the country in 
three staple products, which, in the Union, are 
only raised within her limits. But her contri- 
bution does not stop here. Of the $77,686,455 
furnished by breadstuffs and provisions, she con- 
IribuUd, at least, $25,000,000; of the products o^ 
the fojesi, in the shape of lumber, &c., she con- 
tributed about $5,000,000, or one half of the 
exportation. These $30,000,000 added to the 
$142,994,427, which we have already shown was 
furnished by cotton, tobacco, and nee, make up 
$J72,994,427, out of the $266,438,061, to which 
Uie whole doniLesiic exportation amounts^ This 
would leave $93,443,624, for the domestic ex- 
portation from all the free States. But this is 
more than they are entitled to. Of the $30,970,992 
comribu-ied by dorooetic manufactures, at least 
$10,000,000 is the value of the raw material not 
grown at the North. This leavca only $83,443,624 
as the contribution of the free States, against 
$172,994,427 ob the contribution of the southern 
or slave States to the domestic exportation oS 
the country. 

It will thus be seen that the South furnishes 
more than two thirds of the exporUUjoin of the 
Union, and' this in spite of the oppressive action 
of the Federal Govermncnt. Although for years 
she has been fighting for her life, she nos brought 
ipto l)<?iug and sustained that commeroe which 
now whitens every ocean, and carries our flag 
over every water. What has been the financial 
action of the Government towards her ? Heavy 
duties have been laid upon those articles which 
she consumed; while tliose which entered into 
the manufactures of the North have l>Qcn mostly 
upon the free list. By an iovidious.discrimina- 
tion northern prosperity has been built up at the 
eX|>ense of tho South. To protect nortliern in- 
dustry oppressive duties have been laid upoh 
articles necessary to the South; while, through 
t^eAp dutif^ th^ reveiiU9 h«« beU) awoUQn,«and 
(ffoftigRt9^ «X]^ditHrQ» I9f«n#d IQ (o ^ wd .<|fi 



it. Thus the South has been otp pressed, and tlte 
Government corrupted. 

The tables will show that this is no fkoej 
picture. Tlie Secretary ofdie Treasury sets down 
the amount of revenue from duties on imports 
for the last thirty years at $1,000,000,000. The 
average duty has been , during that period, at leaai 
thirty-three ajad one third-f^r cent., which makes 
the value of imports for that time $3,006,000,080. 
During the thirty years referred to, tluj cotton, 
tobacco, and rice of the South furnished more 
than two thirds of the exportation, in exchange 
for which the imports were received. The South 
thus contributed more than $750,000,000 out of 
the $1,000,000,000 which the Government, within 
the last thirty years, ha» levied upon the pro- 
ductive indueiry oC the country. History, in 
after time, in telling the story of the Union, will 
write down the startling fact, that a common gov- 
ernmental agent, credited by common struggles 
and common sacrifices, by its positive financiai 
acts, within thirty yeara confiscated $500,000,000 
of the property of one portion of those who reared 
it up; for at least that sum, by usjust duties, has 
been abstracted from the South. 

While the Goveniment revenue has been drawn 
mainly from the South, the Govern mcntexpendt* 
ture has been mainly at the North. In spite, how- 
ever, of thi^ injustice and oppi^sston, coverings 
period of sixty years, the South siiH furnishes 
more than two third* of the exportsof the cotin- 
try. Tyranny haa not been able to benumb heb 
energies. <#0in£scatijOn has not dried up the 
sources of her prosperity. 

Are not the resottrcas of the Sowth, (hen, abun- 
dant to esiabltsh and maintain a soparale and in- 
dependent Government? With tea exportation 
of $200,000»000 (fhr $30,000,000 of cotton goesid 
the North,) a duty offfteen per cent., less than 
half of what she now pays,, would give her a 
revenue of $30,000,000, which would be more 
than sufficient for all the exigencies of govern- 
ment. ■ With the great nerve of commerce in 
l^r hands, haa she anything to fear from the 
Powera of the world? The loss of the cotton 
crop would cover England with blood and an- 
archy, and alHike down the strongvet ihiones ia 
Europe. The SeutSk* then, has nothing to feav 
from the Powere of Europe. What s^ has to 
fear from the North I will let others diseuM* 

We liave seen, Mr. Chairman,^thatfn.popolao 
tion, in territory, in commercial faoititiea, aad is 
material resoqroes, the So«th is abundantly able 
to establish and maintain a separate and imie- 
pendent govommenL Can the North do so? I 
will, leave her to determine that; £»r, if this uWioii 
is dissolved, my destiny wili not be there, and i 
care not to trouble n^yself about her rosooreee. 

Sir, this Union is in mortal prriL Tlte cKmds 
betoken a coming huvtioane, which wiH sweep 
the deck, and may awsmp tiic ship. We ate 
now touching the foam line of thetbreskers, an4 
the spray is already upon our brow. A wise an4 
bold statesmanship may save ih«e vassal; com- 
promise and conciJiatiei> will in^uif it. Bnemie* 
must be beaten down^-^not tomporiaed with. Tho 
Admimistvation which attempts to consolidate a 
psjrty without establishing a pnaciple*— wbicb 
compromises the future for >tW tranqutUiiy oi tb« 
present, will perish. The.State»*Right8 party o# 
the Southaredone withcompromisps; they stand 
upon the ConstitiKion, and there tlteyw^l cont 
tinuc to stand, though iai^rin|^ AdounietratioiMS 
should topple down, and* parties; f>erish arouiwl 
them. They have yielded the .** last jot andtiule'* 
that they mean to yield; and if more be required^ 
tliey will fight Administrations and' parties, mnA 
if need be, the Union itself. The instkutiona ^ 
the South must and will expand into the ti^opica, 
and you oai» no mere repress her expa«8i.ve en* 
crgifs than you can throw back the bucBtin^ 
seed into nstatfeof " torpor and undeveh>pment." 
The South has her destiny, to fulfill^ and it 19 
carrying her with tlie steady tread of, a Romas 
legion into those southern countries on her verjr 
borders, wltere Governments ore falling, and so- 
cieties melting away, and men lapsing into bar-* 
barism. Around her are lands on the bmuo aoiii 
in the sea, opulent in resouroca, and: adjiurabl^ 
in geography^ands which hava been soourgaii: 
with a tysauny as terrible as any in the aimaia of 
Mmagnhan i>ai^ii»s^jaid tke^fnfd^apm $mkmt^ 
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crrilizatfon antl institutiona, while her expansion 
over them is necessary to restore the equilibrium 
of the Government, and arm her with self-pro- 
tection. The Slates- Rights party will be true to 
this destiny — will close round the car of promss, 
and resolve that whatever else may perish th^ 
Soutk shall be saved. 



Note. — The etymology which derives the.word 
terrtis, a stave, from the verb servare, to save, 
although in^nious, is not satisfactory. If it 
were derived- from servare, because the captor 
haying it in his power to kill the captive^ eum 
urtat, it would be more correct to have said he 
wte a servatus, not a seryw', which in that form and 
flense is an absurdity in Latin. But no verb can 
be the primitive of a noun; or, in other terms, the 
substantive thing or action which the verb de- 
scribes as existing or performed, nnust precede 
the word which describes or defines its existence. 
The word servus, a slave, from which the word 
str-vire, to be a slave, to serve, is derived, comes 
from an oriental radical sar and ser, both of which 
mean to tie, to bind, to chain up, in the verb 
sense, and in the noun sense, a tying, a chaining, 
a bond, a chain, a shutting up. The Greek rad- 
ical ofiov\os, a slave, makes this clear. The 
radical is dolsLtaX doul both, and it means weight, 
bt^rden, toil, the appanage of slavery. In the 
secondary sense it implies pain, affliction, sor- 
row, in which sense it appears in the Latin words 
doleo, to grieve, dol-or, ^rief, sorrow. 

I have indulged in this criticism, because I do 
not believe that slavery finds its artgiVt in com- 
pacts of violence, in warlike incursions, or in 
forcible subjections; but I believe it to have been 
a normal state of society, and to have grown 
up and expanded like other rudimentary ftisti- 
tutions. 

POWEE OF CONGRESS OVER SLAVERY IN THE 

TERRITORIES. 

SPEECH OF HON. PHILEMON BLISS, 

OP OHIO, 

In the House of REPassGNTATiVES, 
JanwKry 15, 1857. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
•tate of the Union- 
Mr. BLISS obtained the floor, and said: The 
gentleman from South Carolina has succeeded in 
■bowing that the world, from its earliest origin, 
has been subject to rapine and blood, and he has 
also succeeded in accounting for the fact that 
those brilliant little Republics that adorned the 
world in our earlier ages, soon fell and faded 
from existence, because their institutions were 
founded upon force rather than law. He has 
alio shown us that as civilization has advanced, 
the civilized portions of the world, except his 
own beloved Arabs, are turning their attention to 
the amelioration ^f labor. Had I not, before 
this, marked out the course of remark which I 
intended to follow, I should be glad, at this time, 
to take the rich text which has been furnished 
me by the gentleman who has just taken his 
•eat; but I had intended some days since 

M r. ^ANTON". I rise to a question of order , 
and it is in reference to the nature of this dis- 
cussion in the committee. It seems to me that 
there should only be discussion upon the busi- 
ness before the committee. The question has to 
be made some time, and I prefer to make it upon 
a personal friend and colleague, rather than upon 
BS^ one else. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. I hope the gentleman from 
Ohio will not undertake to apply the gag, when 
geiierat debate has been allowea to such an extent 
to gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber. 

Mr. STANTON. Well, I give notice that I 
shalh raise the question when my colleague has 
delivered his speech. [Cries of *« Raise it now !*' 
«• Raise it now!"] 

Mr. STANTON. Well, I will make it now, 
9M that seems to be the wish of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands 
that the point is, that general debate upon the 
bill now before the committee is not in order. 
Xlie Chair understands that it was so decided the 
day before yeiterday by the gemfcman whd then 
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occupied the chair, [Mr." H. Marshall,] and 
that that ruling was acquiesced in by the com- 
mittee. Therefore, ^he Chair holds that general 
discussion is not in order. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. Do I understand the Chair 
to decide that general discussion of the slavery 
question is not in order, when three ffentlemen 
upon the other side of the Chamber nave dis- 
cussed it. ^ 

The CHAIRMAN. It was held, the day 
before yesterday, as the Chair understands, by 
the gentleman who then occupied the chair, that 
genera] discussion was not in order, and that de- 
cision was acquiesced in by the committee. If 
the question had been raised when the gentleman 
from South Carolina FMr. Keitt] was upon the 
floor, the Chair would have held, as he now does, 
that general discussion is not in order. 

Mr.' WADE. I appeal from the decision of 
the Chdir. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I do not understand that 
any such decision was made the day before yes- 
teraay by the gentleman who then occupied the 
the CThair. I do not understand that he made any 
decision at all. He indicated his opinion upon 
that point, but the point was not pressed, ana no 
decision was made. And, in proof of the cor- 
rectness of my assertion, eeneral debate was 
immediately resumed by the gentleman from 
Maryland, [Mr. Bowie,] who discussed the sla- 
very question and other matters referred to in the 
President's message. 

Mr. BOYCE. I suggest that the gentleman 
from Ohio be permitted to proceed by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The question had better be 
decided now, one way or the other. 

Mr. BOWIE. We can overrule the decision 
of the Chair. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I would like to 
know what the decision of the Chair is. 

The CHAIRMAN. Inasmuch as it was held 
yesterday, or the day before, by the gentleman 
then occupying the chair, that on this bill general 
discussion was not in order, but that debate must 
be confined to the question before the committee, 
the Chair will now regard itself as bound by that 
decision, and therefore rules that general discus- 
sion is not in order on the question. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I believe there 
has been an appeal from that decision. * 

The CHAIRMAN. An appeal has been taken; 
and the question now is, whether the decision of 
the Chair shall stand as the judgment of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. The question, I 
presume, is debatable. The debate has not been 
terminated on this bill, and I apprehend that this 
question ought to be discussed .•> 

Mr. COBB, of Georgia, (in his seat.) It is not 
debatable. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. It is debatable. 

Mr. COBB, of Georgia. I would state to the 
gentleman from Tennessee that the question is 
not debatable for the reason that you cannot inter- 
rupt a gentleman in the middle of a speech, and 
raise a discussiofi on collateral questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that 
the point made by the gentleman from Georgia 
is well taken. The only question, therefore, be- 
fore the committee is, as to whether the decision 
of the Chair is to be sustained by the committee. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee, f know this: that 
it is against all the practice of the House. 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. As a matter of justice 
to the gentleman who occupied the chair a day or 
two ago, permit me to say, that the decision 
referred to was not made. The point was not^ 
made. The gentleman who then occupied the^ 
chair suggested, in answer to an inquiry by the 
gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. Howib,] that 
should the point be made, he would so decide, 
and that should the committee prefbr the other 
course, they would indicate that preference by 
not making the point. The point was not made, 
and there was no decision; so that the Chair now 
must make it on its own authority, and not on 
that of the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Orr] 
to ^ive notice at that time, that on the decision 
which the Chair made, h^ should— after the gen- 
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tleman then on the floor should have concluded 
his remarks— make the point of order; and tliu 
Chair understood that it was acquiesced in by 
the committee. The q^uestion now is, ** Shall 
the decision of the Chair stand as the judgment 
of the committee ?'* 

Mr. STANTON called for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Chaffee 
and Talbott were appointed. 

The House was divided; and the tcllei's re- 
ported — ayes 57, noes 68. 

So the decision of the Chair was reversed, and 
general discussion decided to be in order. 

Mr. BLISS. I would not, Mr. Chairman, at 
this time occupy the time of the committee upon 
the message, had wc not listened in this com- 
mittee to three speeches in succession upon the 
pro-slavery side of the question before the coun- 
try, and I believe no one objected. I desired the 
floor when the message was before the House, 
but, on its reference, had concluded to wail uniil 
we reached it in committee. I find^ however, the 
other side constantly agitating against agitation, 
and I therefore avail myself of the decision of the 
committee. ' 

If I could be surprised at any act of this Admin- 
istration, I should greatly wonder at the personal 
ebullitions of its parting message. Seduced, and, 
as usual, betrayed, the country was beginning to 
forget its crimes in sympathy tor its misfortunes; 
and, could it have retired with a little dignity, 
public disgust might not have followed the pubuc 
curse. 

I would like to have the President's apologists 
tell me upon what constitutional authority he 
presumes, as President, to criticise the lawful 
acts of the citizen ? Franklin Pierce has the same 
riffht to speak, to approve or condemn, as any 
other man, and fortius the press and the forum 
are open to him; but the President can only ppcak 
as warranted by the Constitution. He may give 
information of the state of the Union, as well as 
recommend measures; but of what, and to what 
end ? Clearly as annunciatory or explanatory of 
his own official acts, or as a result of, or incentive 
to, legislative action. But the Constitution makes 
him not our chief priest or teacher, like the Pope 
or Czar. It refers us not to him to select tne 
subjects of our discussion, to decide the ortho- 
doxy of our opinions, or direct the manner of 
their propagation. It is no official concern of his 
whether we are patriotic or factious, wise of fool- 
ish, so long as we violate no law, and warrant 
no official action.* 

But perhaps there is a meaning in these stric- 
tures I nave failed to appreciate. I should like 
to know whether the President, by habituating 
us to executive criticism, designs to prepare the 
public mind for despotic superintendence — 
whether we, too, of the States, at some future 
day, are to be subjected to Federal oversight — our 
mouths stopped by Federal gags — our assemblies 
dispersed by Federal bayonets — our presses and 
our business edifices presented by Federal grand 
juries, and destroyed by Federal forces ? Unless 
action of some kind is contemplated, this olfivial 
scolding is but insolent and weak ijiipcrtinence. 

But with the details of the unwonted invective 
of the message I shall not trouble myself. I 
feci rnore concerned at the constant reiteration of 
certain modern heresies, so fatal to tlio proper 
exercise of the powers and proper performance of 
the duties of Government. Upon tnese themes the 
President had aright to speak — it is my privilege 
to reply, and for tlie hundredth time will I meet 
assertion by demonstration. 

The President talks of the prohibition of slavery 
north of the Missouri compromise line as ** obso- 
lete, and also null for unconstitutionality,*' ** a 
dead letter in law," &c. Waiving the. tact that 
it has never been so treated or regarded, if it be 
really mill, gentlemen admit it to be so, because 
Congress has no power to legislate on the subject. 
I desire, with the brevity imposed by our rules, 
to show the error of the pretense — to aid in vindi- 
cating the Consiitution against this crude novelty. 
I shall not rely upon the crowding authorities, 
for I speak not as a lawyer to courts, but as a 
legislator to a body higher than courts. I am 
chiefly impelled at this time thus to do, from the 
unwonted efforts made to prostitute our Supremo 
Coart—^ court already the subject of painAiI 
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distrust — to make it, instead of the citadel of our 
liberties, the bulwark of slavery. We represent 
a power it) whoso hands presidents and judges 
are but "clay in the hands of tlie potter;" and 
it is to TUE PEOPLE that I appeal from the Pres- 
ident's dicta, and if need be, from that of the 
court itself. The gentleman from South Carolina, 
[Mr. Keitt,] in scrutinizing our acts to find 
something from which to excuse the President's 
charge of revolution, finds that we appeal to the 
people to decide questions of political law ! iVe 
do tlius appeal; and we call upon our only sovc- 
reigns to vindicate theiriiberties, and to that end 
to vindicate the law, whatever the infidelity of 
their servants. 

As the President fails to inform us upon which 
of the doctrines of that a^lomeration that has 
seized the name of the once out-spoken Democ- 
racy he bases his opinion, I must dismiss the 
message. According to the Michigan or ** squatter 
sovereign "school, Consresshas no constitutional 

Eower to legislate at all for the Territories, and 
ence cannot prohibit slavery. As, then, our 
power over the territory is denied, it is incum- 
uent on us to make it good, or abandon its exer- 
cise. 

I. The Constitution grants the power in ex- 
press terms: 

" The Congress shall have power to diapo^ of, and make 
nil needAil rulcH nnd reflations rcspociing the territory or 
other property belonging to the United Statea.'* 

In construing this provision, we should bear 
in mind that the Constitution was framed for a 
Union of States, and for such territory as should 
be permanently needed for a seat of Government, 
arsenals, &,c. AH our territory proper was soon 
to be erected into States; and to it, as to slavery, 
as things of a temporary and uncongenial char- 
acter, it was the policy of the framers of the Con- 
stitution to make but the briefest allusions, and so 
frame its provisions relating to them as to ^ive 
them a meaning when these transitory conditions 
should have passed away. 

It is claimed tliat this clause refers to '* terri- 
tory" only as land or soil, the subject of private 
property. This unusual use of the word appears. 
It is said, from the context, because associated 
with the words ** to dispose of," and ** other 
propttrty." If these were the only words, the 
inference might be legitimate; but as connected 
with the phrase ** to make all needful rules and 
regulations," the words rules, regtUationSt And 
to regiulcUe, being the very words used in other 
parts of the instrument as conferring legislative 
powers, the inference is clearly rebutted. Here, 
then, are two sets of phrases connected with the 
word, one of which usually applies to private 
property, and the other to the term in its ordinary 
sense. Why may it not be tued in both senses 7 
Rather than suppose its signification to be thus 
entirely changed, is it not more reasonable to be- 
lieve that it was used at least in its usual sense, 
as connected with the power to make rules, i&c., 
though it may have the additional sense of land, 
as connected with the power to dispose of? In 
the exceedingly condensed language of tlie instru- 
ment, nothing would be more natural, and by it 
the object would be fully obtained. With that 
twofold meaning not a word too much is intro- 
duced; while with the one claimed, the general 
power •* to make all needful rules," &c., is mere 
surplusage; for the power to sell implies every 
other power necessary to that end. 

But if it be still urged that the term << other 
property " implies that the word " territory " only 
means property, suppose we admit it. << Prop- 
erty " is a word quite as flexible as " territory. " In 
general, when applied to things, it is that which 
Belongs to, and may be controlled by, the owner. 
Territory, as property of an individual, can only 
mean land*. Territory, as property of a State, 
usually means not land, neither ** tlie extent or 
compass of the Stale itself," but a tract of country 
belonging to, or under the dominion of, the parent 
State, and disconnected with it, and may be dis- 
posed of without affecting the integrity of the 
State, or any interest in the soil. Thus, Cuba is 
no part «f the kingdom of Spain, yet belongs to, 
or is the property of Spain; and may be disposed 
of, as well as governed by her. Louisiana was 
oo part of the republic of France, yet it belonged 
to France, was go?eroed by France, and was 



disposed of by France.* Oregon is no part of tlie 
United States, politically speaking, yet it is the 
territory of the United States, belongs to, or is 
the property of, the United States, and part of it 
was disposed of by the United States. A terri- 
tory, in this sense, is as much the property of a 
State as a franchise or incoq)oreal nereditament 
is the property of an individual. Hence the terra 
** other property" is perfectly consistent with the 
twofold meaning of the word ** territory," which, 
if property as soil, is also property as territory. 

but if it be still insisted that that the word can 
have but one sense, I then insist that it shall have 
only its natural and usual meaning, and that it 
does not mean land at all, but that the land or soil 
is included in and covered by the term ** other 
property." 

H. The Constitution grants the i>owcr by ne- 
cessary implication. 

The cession of Louisiana Territory by France 
to the United States is dated April 30, 1803, and 
is in the words, ** doth hereby cede to tlie United 
States, in die name of the French Republic, for- 
ever, and in full sovereignty, the said Territory, 
with all its rights and appurtenances. " (Statutes 
at Large, vol. 8, p. 200.) Louisiana was pur- 
chased under the treaty-making power, andf we 
must necessarily consider it constitutionally done. 
Docs the treaty-making power give us merely the 
right to purchase the soil — to speculate in real 
estate— or the power to acquire dominion or sov- 
ereignty over territory ? By the terms of the pur- 
chase we acquired the latter, fiow, pray, does this 
sovereignty escape w tht moment it is acquired 7 

Again, connected with the regulation of the 
territory. Congress is authorizetl to admit new 
States. States spring rtoi from land alone. The 
first emigrant, and tlie first hundred emig^nts, 
have a right to the protection of law, and this 
protection is Government. To prepare the peo- 
ple as they come in to form a State organization, 
to secure them in their liberties that they may 
freely form it, to accustom them to free institu- 
tions, so that they shall form a State congenial, 
strong, and law-abiding, instead of weak and fac- 
tious, ^iven to raids, and reckless of the ends of 
the Union, protection is essential. It is therefore 
** necessary and proper to carry into execution 
the power to admit new States, so far as they 
are token from our own territory. That earnest 
republican, St. George Tucker, of Virginians the 
noblest Roman of tliem all, seems to take for 
granted the power to govern Territories as an 
incident of this power, and doubts the legality 
of the ordinance of 1787 before its ratification by 
Congress, because the old Federation had no such 
power. (Tucker's Notes to Blackstone.) I un- 
derstand this also to be the position of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi, [Mr. CIuitman.] 

To those who say that the people of the Terri- 
tory have the right to govern tnemselves, I reply: 
as individuals, all men have certain fights of per- 
son and property, and it is the object of govern > 
ment to protect tnem in these rights; but socifdly, 
men have the right of participating in goveili- 
ment only as part of the bod y-politic. The theory 
of the Territories is, that the inhabitants are not 
yet there in sufiicient numbers to form a body- 
politic, to bear the burdens of government; hence 
they must all be protected in their natural rights 
until such body can be formed — ^until they are in 
sufficient force to bear the burdens of Stale. In 
the political sense, they arc not yet *< the people," 
but an unorganized, fra^entary people, with 
no fundamental law but tlie Federal Constitution 
and acts of Congress. Shall these acts guard tht 
8eltler*8 rights, as do State constitutions, or shall 
they be ^fl to the despotic ufill of transient tiia/ori- 
tie8 7 

But gentlemen cannot be honest, at least there 
is a strange inconsistency, in denying the power 
to govern; for while they are loud in the denial 
of the power, they never hesitate to exercise it. 
The Kansas-Nebraska acts, supported as well by 
the Michigan, as the ruling school, organized 
territorial governments, extended the united 
States laws over the Territory, and provided for 
the appointment, by the central power, of gov- 
ernor, judges, marshals, and other executive 
ofiicers. 

What higher exercise of sovereignty can there 
be than the organization of a government— 4he 



granting of power to govern ? A deputy cannot 
deputize — it always requires tlie principal. 

it seems to me, also, that the appointment of 
a governor to rule over and regulate a Territory, 
supposes some authority akin to sovereignty, and 
that neither ** suspended" nor ** in abeyance." 
Especially is it so when he is claimed to be almost 
absolute; when his certificate is final and conclu- 
sive of the legality of a pretended election; so 
much so as toTe^lize invasion and conquest; so 
much so that neither the people of the Territory 
nor Congress can go behind it. 

Judges, too, are sent by the disciples of the 
same school. We cannot govern, but we may 
organize courts that will arrest and imprison, 
without color of crime, for months refusing bail, 
while known murderers go at large on worthless 
bonds — that to compass the destruction of printing- 
presses, bridges, and peaceful hotels, will aid to 
pack grand juries, and all for the avowed purpose 
of, protecting? — that, perhaps, would be illegal — 
but of depopulating the country. 

We, that have no power, also send to the Ter- 
ritory marshals, not to keep the peace and exe- 
cute just process — we find no constitutional power 
for that—but, when marauders, invited by our 
ofiUcers, invade the country, and despoil and 
murder the people, to watch for resistance, in 
order to give crime the color of law. And they, 
with our other rulers, have succeeded in makings 
the little finger of a Government, sustained by 
those who ignore the power to govern, thicker 
than the loins of Muscovite or Turk ! 

And what is the authority, if not in our sov- 
ereignty, for extending the United States laws 
over the Territory, as by the Nebraska act, in 
enacting, with other laws, a whole criminal code ? 
If sovereignty be not requisite to give laws, to 
imprison or take life for crime, I should like ta 
know what can require it? 

But, it is said, a necessity is laid upon us, and 
we have only done what is necessary. But 
whence the necessity? Why may not Great 
Britain or Mexico do this as well as we? The 
answer must be, because toe own the Territory as 
well as the land, and must preserve and protect 
it and its incoming people for future States. Tkia 
yields the ichole guuHli. There can be no neces- 
sity for usurpation. And if we possess an^ 
powers, we are authorized to do all things neeessary 
and proper to carry those powers into execution. 

I have thus shown fVom the express and im- 
plied grants of the Constitution, as well as the 
practical admission of those who deny it, that the 
Congress does possess the sovereignty over, and 
power to govern its Territory, the ultimate sover- 
eignty residine, of course, iti the people. It is 
not, then, in the language of my colleague, [Mr. 
Bingham,] a question whether we wiU govern, 
but HOW we will govern. 

But there is another party, Mr. Chairman, ad- 
mitting the general power to govern, that deny 
either to Congress or the legislative councils the 
power to prohibit slavery. The import of this 
doctrine will appear when we oonsider that this 
party make slavery legal in all the Tcrrkories; 
and their ne^tive is thus pregnant with a most 
startling positive, the nationality of slavery. 
This novelty, from a speck, a cloud, as it were, 
ho bigger than a man's hand, has already over- 
spread the slave States, has enveloped the Exec- 
utive Mansion, and is casting its dark shadow 
upon the States yet remaining free. It is from 
its bosom that the storms that agitate us have 
arisen, and the tempests within its folds will yet 
overwhelm us, if not -driven to their cavern re- 
treats ! The simple statement of a limit of author- 
ity may not alarm us; but when we look at its 
basis, we see treason to the Union, and what is 
far worse, treason to human nature and the funda- 
mental principles of government. 

True Democracy makes government as weak 
as is consistent with its ends. Hence the attract- 
iveness of any statement that seems to limit 
power. But this seeming restraint is but clothing 
men with absolute power. It is no limitation, 
but a temble endowment — a casting the weak, 
bound and dumb, at the feet of the strong. 

An who advocate this doctrine give not pre- 
cisely the same reasons, or at least do not state 
them in precisely the same manner. They agree 
in claiming slaves to be property , and that neither 
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Congress nor its creature, the Territorial Le^- 
lature,can legislate to destroy this property, or im- 
pair its free enjoyment in all the Territories. But 
gentlemen of the so-called States-Riehts school, 
who are never vritlioul a reason for their claims, 
however unreasonable it may be, give one pecu- 
liar to themselves. Now, 1 confess I approach 
the language of political metaphysics wiin some 
fear that, unable to appreciate its subtilties, I 
shall only cleave the thin air; but I will endeavor 
to translate the positions of gentlemen as I under- 
stand them. 

In general, the power to govern, not derived 
from any other government, is a sovereign power; 
but the tr nited States being a federation composed 
of sovereign States, has no Sovereignly; but the 
sovereignty of the United States means simply the 
sovereignty of the several States, and the people 
of the United States means the people of the sev- 
eral States; and that, as governments are trusts, 
the Government of the Umted States is a trust for 
the people of the several States, and not for the 
people of the United Stales as one people. Hence, 
the sovereignty of the Territories is in the several 
States, and not in the United States, and ulti- 
mately in the citizens of the several States; that 
the Federal Government possesses the sole power 
to govern the Territories, yet this power is a mere 
trust for the several States and the people thereof; 
and henee they must be governed with reference 
to the equal rights and interests of all the States 
and the people thereof. One of the rights of the 
people of part of ths States is the right to hold 
slaves, ana to prevent it in the common territory 
would be a breach of the trust. (See Calhoun 
passim.) 

Its advocates attach great importance to this 
doctrine of sovereignty as affecung the question 
of ultimate allegiance, and the ultimate power of 
judging of infractions of the Federal Constitution, 
with the right of secession, and have surrounded 
the subject wiih such a phosphorescence of met- 
aphysics, that I, perhaps, have been led into the 
bog, yet hope I have apprehended the ** form 
of the idea.'' 

I have no time, Mr. Chairman, to undertake to 
expose the unconstitutional character and the an- 
archical and anti-republicaifiendency of the gen- 
eral theory; nor can i attempt to describe the scarce 
averted civil war, the suspension of law, the bloody 
strife, and the angry future, the fruits of its actual 
application; but I must ^ntcnt myself with avow* 
in^ my adherence to that construction of the Con- 
stitution which, while it reserves to the States 
and the people in full and unabated sovereignty 
every power not delected to the Federal Uov- 
ernment, at the same time, as to powers actually 
granted, makes that Government supreme, and 
as far as possible independent of the States; which 
makes the Constitution an instrument of govern- 
ment where powers are granted — aleague only as 
to those provisions where powers are withhield; 
which, as to the former, brings the Government 
in direct contact with the people, and makes us 
politically, as geographically, one country, and 
also makes us one people. I accept the motto 
•f our fathers, '* from manjr, one, as a politi- 
cal fact. I believe that all in general hoid the 
double relation of citizens of the United States, 
and of the States in which they reside. We are 
thus equally removed from consolidatioa and 
anarchy. 

If this be the true philosophy of the Union, 
the whole theory of the nature of the territoral 
trust falls to the ground; and besides, I can see 
no interest, pracucally, which any State, or citi- 
xen thereof, as connected with his own State, can 
liave in the Federal territory. The States did 
not acquire it; but it was ceded to the nation ** in 
full sovereignty." They own not the land, but 
that primarily belongs to the same power, and 
not ill trust; for, if so, the proceeds of its sales 
would belong to them. Upon this theory those 
whose occupation gives them no actual domicile, 
and who are citizena of no particular State, or 
who reside in the District of Columbia, or the 
Territories, can have no interest in the common 
territorv; nor can a resident of a State, who, for 
some physical, moral, or other disqualification, is 
denied citizenship therein. Thus the United 
States holds its own territory in trust for a por- 
tion only of its own citizens, and leaves it in tlie 



power of any of the Stales to deprive another 
portion thereof of their interest in the same ! 

But the claim is mere theory. The Territory 
is held for the Union at large, and for the States 
only as belonging to it; subject, it is true, to the 
general trust of all Governments, binding them 
to consult the good of the governed; and also 
subject to an additional and imperative obligation 
arising from the peculiar situation of the Terri- 
tories, to so found their institutions as shall guard 
the rights of their future people, and as shall 
make States loyal to the Constitution and ita great 
ends. 

But, suppose I admit the theory: does the con- 
clusion, follow that a prohibition of slavery is a 
violation of the trust ? 

We should first understand fully the claim. 
The citizens of the slave and free States, in theory 
at least, possess the same system of government 
and laws, and enjoy the same general rights of 
property. They may cultivate their own soil, 
make their own contracts, and are alike protected 
in whatever is known as property, eitner to the 
common law or to the civilized world. All these 
equal and common rights and privileges we pro- 
pose to guaranty in our Territories to every 
emigrant, from whatever State or country. But, 
in addition to all this, certain States authorize 
the enslavement of a portion of their own people. 
By so doing they destroy every saered domestic 
institution and human relation, legalize torture, 
darken and pauperize the masses, render null 
every guarantee of personal rights, outrage the 
universal sentiment of justice, ana cast off the 
sympathy of Christendom. This, they say, is 
an entailment for which they are not responsible, 
and then turn coolly round and demand, as of 
right, that, in addition to their rights 'and priv- 
ileges in . common with us, we permit them to 
entail the same curse upon all the incipient States ! 
Verily the truth of the fable: Shame, soon afler 
the beginning of the journey, retreated to the 
slower walk of Virtue, and left Vice to stalk on 
in the sole companionshin of Impudence. 

Assuming tlie admitted general equality of the 
States and their citizens, it is insisted that the 
trust would be violated by preventing slavery, 
because thus the property of the citizen of South 
Carolina would oe excluded, while that of the 
citizen of Ohio would be admitted. Waiving, for 
the present, the claim of property in man, I reply: 

1. If there is inequality, it is because the rights 
and interests of the citizens 'of one State are 
subordinated to those of another; but as they are 
both treated alike, there is no subordination. 

2. The claim is, that this trust is held for the 
citizen of the States. The trust, of course, is 
only for him while he remains such citizen. By 
emigrating to the Territory, the trust ceases as to 
him ; for by so doing he renounces his State citi- 
zenship, and can no longer claim the benefit of 
the trust. 

3. There is no restriction upon the Carolinian, 
but only upon tlie slaveholder. Slaveholders are 
found in every State, and are numerous in north- 
em cities — a fact which accounts in part for the 
hostility of those cities to the rights of free labor. 
But sucn slaveholder is careful, of course, to keep 
his slave where the law fails to protect hiin; and 
if he would continue to enslave, he must continue 
so to keep him. The same hardship, if it may 
be so called, is imposed upon him as upon the 
Carolinian. The Wew York "Union saver^" 
who flourishes upon the unpaid labor of his Louis- 
iana bondman, may as well claim that the equality 
of his own State with that of South Carolina is 
denied, because he cannot hold him in bondage in 
Minnesota, while the Carolinian is welcomed to 
the same Territory with his horses and his plow, 
and may there hold them in security. 

4. The slaveholder may take slaves into the 
Territory if he chooses; but when there, he must 
be governed, as in other things, by the local law. 
He may take his child, but the local law decides 
the age of majority. He may take his appren- 
tice, but the local law snaps tlie bond. He may 
take the assets of his bank, but the franchise he 
leaves behind him, for it depends on the local law. 

5. The trust is for the citizens of the State as 
a whole, while gentlemen claim it for a class. The 
majority of ^uth Carolinians are non-slave- 
bofdersy and are equally, with the citizens of 



Ohio, interested in slavery restriction. Is there 
no trust for them ? Must all the soil, whose 
genial sun repels not the Carolinian, as he would 
seek a home where his sons, as he could not, 
may labor with honor and self-respect, be for- 
bidden him? If he would go where slavery shall 
hang no longer like a millstone around his almost 
drowned enerj^ies — if he would surround himself 
with those privileges enjoyed only by the rich at 
home — if he would be^ blessed with free schools, ' 
fi*ee presses, and churches in i-each of all — if he 
would see indolence, dissipation, and poverty, 
his a^ost necessary hctr-looms, flee before the 
dawning intelligence and the unwonted hum of 
industry i he may not go to the common terri- 
tory; the vision of free society will not be realized 
there. He must wend his way where the cold 
sun fails to warm his uncnergized blood — where 
lands are beyond his reach, and unaccustomed 
crowds Jostle him in bis slower walk; or he must 
remain m his old isolation, the victim of a crush- 
ing despotism, and too much crushed to repel, 
perhaps to understand , the power that oppresses 
nim. There is no trust for him. His habitual 
subjection has shorn him of political power, and 
modern Democracy knows him not. 

There are also in the slave States native Repub- 
licans who have not forgotten the doctrines of 
the fathers, as well as Republicans who have 
fled the Old World to secure personal rights, and 
not <* Alabama plantations." AH these would 
speak, and write, and vote, as they think, but 
slavery forbids. A citizen of yonder State, one 
whom I knew in my schoolboy days, andjwhom 
to know was to honor, who is, as he always 
was, clear-headed and true-hearted, who concen- 
trates in i)is own person as great nobiHty of soul 
and more true love for the State of hiS long adop- 
tion, than whole districts of lier dominant caste; 
this man became guilty of disloyalty to the slave 
interest. The poor around him found a friend, 
and one who sought to aid them in that career, 
tliat gives character to the free-State laborer; and 
instead of being surrounded with gangs of rag^d 
and shirkingslaves, the deficiency of whose thrift- 
less labor must be supplied by the sale of their 
young men and women, he gave employment to 
the dependent (Vce white, and was thus enabling 
them to overcome their doom. Thus enlisted in 
the elevation of labor, he was of course a Repub- 
lican, and vindicated his principles by his action. 
This man, thus noble and true, not even sus- 
pected of violating any law, just or unjust, merely 
for the security of slave domination, is driven 
from his property and home, and thus are crushed 
his experiment of free speech, and his attempt to 
elevate free labor. Virginia, not he, feels the blow; 
for the name of John C. Underwood will be hon- 
ored when the State he would again restore to hor 
old position, will, if she persevere, soon be thank- 
Ail ror a place scarce above the least. And yet is 
there no trust for such as he and those he would 
bless ? They may desire free territory as a refuge, 
but it is all needed for extending the empire of the 
DB80LAT1NO CASTE, and Democracy knows them 
noL 

A few months since, a learned and pliant 
Carolinian professor, believing, perhaps, m the 
chum that a county of his own State first breathed 
forth the glowing language of the Declaration, 
and not having learned its mere rhetorical char- 
acter, ventured, in respect Ail frankness, to speak 
of the issues of the day, to advise his fellow-cit- 
isens not to rely upon the business of exporting 
slaves, but to retain them to reclaim the wastes 
of their own State. To crush such presump- 
tion, he was promptly driven from his chair, and 
with eager meanness dismissed from a scientific 
employment under Government. I exceedingly 
wonder that any honorable man will remain in 
his department, lest he be suspected of complicity 
in so base a tyranny. The trust cannot be for 
such as he. 

But if the trust be not violated from the effect 
of slavcrv restriction upon the emigrant, is it so 
violated from its effect upon the slave States and 
their citizens while so remaining? The answer 
will be plain when we consider what interest any 
State or its citizens can have in territorial legis- 
lation. The Territories are supposed to be incip- 
ient States soon to enter the partnership — minors • 
under tnuning for the responsibilities or majority. 
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All i\\t Slates and their citizens are equally in- 
terested in having the institutions of the Terntory 
BO molded as to make a good partner — as most 
likely to fit it to perform well its Federal duties, 
and aid in securing the ends of the Constitution. 
They Hhould be such as to ffive the best disposi- 
tion towards the "Union;" the most eagerness 
for the establ ishme nt of ** justice ;" the most power 
to aid in insuring "domestic tranquillity,** ** pro- 
viding for the common defense,** and " promoting 
the general welfare;** cmd the best disposition, 
greatest fitness, and power to assist in securing 
•* the blessings of liberty** to the people anc^^their 
posterity. 

Experience has left no doubt whatever as to the 
effect of free and slave institutions in fitting a 
State for these duties. To what States do we 
look for plots against the Union ? Whence come 
treasonable threats, and where are treasonable 
l^therings so common as scarce to excite atten- 
tion, whue, under the severest provocation, scarce 
a whispner of disloyalty is heard elsewhere? 
Whei^ is "justice** systematically refused to 
labor, and the citizen denied the law*s protection 
if his sentiments displease the mob? Whence 
come attacks upon the freedom of debate, and 
whence is the inviolsCbility of the people in the 
persons of their representatives successfully as- 
sailed ? Where do we see " domestic tranquillity " 
endangered by a breath, and panics that prompt 
tortures whicn shame the Inquisition ? Whence 
are armed invasions of peaceful Territories, un- 
leashing murder and enthroning anarchy, and 
all to force an odious system upon an unwilling 
people ? What States have so nursed the enemy 
witnin as to impair their efficiency in the " com- 
mon defense,** and instead of pursuing the objects 
of our fathers' bond, have uecome drunk with 
the cup of slavery, and are madly dragging us 
into the ever-yawning gulf of desuQtism ? Answer 
me these questions, and then tell me what insti- 
tutions all are interested in seeing established in 
the incoming States ! 

But the grand error of those who base their 
vindication of the equality of tlie States upon the 
establishment of slavery in the Territories is in 
the assumption that there can be property in man; 
for the claim is at least specious, that whatever 
may be the power of Congress to regulate com- 
merce oronake regulations for the Territories, it 
should not discriminate against particular species 
of property. 

uut man cannot hold property in man ! The 
claim is a vile heresy — its consummation a ter- 
rible usurpation. When God placed man upon 
the earth he gave him dominion over the fish, the 
fowl, the cattle, the earth, and every living thing 
that moveth upon the earth, but not over his 
fellow; and He gave him the herb and the fruit 
bearing seed, and commanded him to till the 
ground. He caused the rain to fall and the 
grain to yield him its increase, and it was all 
the property of man; but He gave him no power 
to force his brother for him to till the earth, or 
gather for him the grain. This is the announce- 
ment of the great law of property, as written in 
the nature of things. 

The idea of property is also one of our most 
vivid internal conceptions, and all the moral 
instincts cluster around it. No language, how- 
ever poor, is without the mine; ana no people, 
however barbarous, will fail to vindicate their 
own. The univerofd propeoeitv of the enslaved 
or defrauded to steal is but a tribute to the inward 
perception of property iukI justice. This instinct 
18 vivid And all-con trolling in our earliest years; 
and as much so in the infant whom gentlemen 
call property, as in him whom they style bis 
owner. Each will possess and defend his little 
properties, the fruit of bis gathering, his labor, 
or his exchange and neither, till fiedse teaching 
and pampered lustquenches instinct and dethrones 
reason, will dream that the other can be subject 
to his ownership. The same instinct teacnes 
every man to regard himself as his own. ** To 
make the willing slave we first unmake the man. " 
The sense of self-ownership is present, and dic- 
tates self-control, even in tne relations of a just 
and natural dependence; for, though the child 
may be led, yet his will must firnt be broken 
before he will yield it to force; and evvn the dire 
subjugation of a life of slavery Icfves ckar in 
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Even under the dire subjection of slavery man 
is not held as absolute property. Property im- 
plies a subject and object — the owner and thing 
owned. The owner is man; the thing owned is 
— what? man, too? If so, the word expresses 
a relation between men, which differs from prop- 
.erty. In speaking of persons, it is proper to say 
that they hold the relation, as of master and slave, 
master and servant, parent and child, &c.; but 
we never speak of the relation of man and a horse, 
or man ana a farm. The termonlyappliestoman, 
and it implies to all men in different and recipro- 
cal conditions. But slavery being a relation of 
absolute power and subjection, in the poverty of 
language we call him so subjected, property; the 
very term being an eloquent protest against the 
relation — an acknowledgment of the usurpation. 
And even in this sense uie term " property ''can- 
not be held to apply to man, without deciding 
what men, or what class of men, shall be prop* 
erty, and who shall be their owners. 

The answer, that slaves are property, evades 
the inquiry; for who, pray, shall be slaves? 
Those who are black ana have woolly hair? But 
the mtgority of such are not slaves; and the im- 
mense majority of slaves in the world are not of 
this class. And besides, upon what principle do 
you decide that they shall be slaves ? If it be 
answered, that prisoners of war shall be slaves, 
while I admit this to have been the principle foun- 
dation of ancient slavery, it cannot be of modem, 
for the rule is universally repudiated, except in 
Africa and among the American Indians; and, 
besides, it is void for uncertainty as describing 
no one, for all may become prisoners of war — 
hence all may become slaves. If it be said, those 
whose ancestors were slaves, I reply, first, " All 
men are created equal;** hence there is no corrup- 
tion of blood; and second, all slaves are descended 
immediately or remotely from free ancestors. 
There can, then, be no rule about it — it is simply 
a question of power. But rules of property are 
rules of right and justice as opposed to power. 
Hence the universal reason echoes back the uni- 
versal instinct; so that, in the language of Sheri- 
dan, " Never was this inextinguishable truth 
destroyed from the heart of man, placed, as it is, 
in the core and center of it by his Maker, ihai 
man was not made the property qf man. ** 

What our Creator has thus clearly taught us, 
both by the written Word and by the inwara light, 
as well as by the exercise of our faculties, is 
also recognized by all who pretend to base their 
statements upon justice and the nature of things. 
Locke assumes self-ownership as an axiom for 
the purpose of showing individual property in 
things. *< Though the earth and all inferior crea- 
tures," he says, " be common to all men, yet 
every man has a property in his own person; 
this nobody has a right to but himself. The labor 
of' his body and the work of his hands we may 
say ore properly his. Whatever, then, he re- 
moves out of the state that nature hath provided 
and left it in, he hath mixed his labor with, and 
joined to it something that is his own , and thereby, 
made it his property.*' So docs man not only 
own himself, bat this ownership is the foundation 
of his light to separate property in ** the earth 
and ail inferior creatures.** 

Mr. PAINE. I ask to interrupt the eentleman 
one moment. I merely wish to ask the gentle- 
man if his remarks do not apply to a murderer, 
and everybody else, just as well as they do to a 
slave ? 

Mr. BLISS. If the gentleman can see the 
application, I confess that I cannot. When a 
man, by crime, forfeits his life or forfeits his 
liberty to the necessity of the equal protection 
of all who do not forfeit it, I can see no analogy 
to the state of forced slavery from the cradle. 

This declaration of Locke is but a specimen of 
the reajBoning of all authoritative writers. Self- 
ownership is the axiom in the law of property. 

Most writers who claim the sanction of law for 
property in man rest their claim upon the civil 
code. The Roman law, in many of its features, 
even in the earliest days, was celebrated for its 
wisdom and its justice; and in deference to its 
leading obiects, and, I may add, to the sense of 
j«Mtlee within ua, Justinian , its great rtfonptir and 



commentator, commends to us jurisprudence as 
*>the science of the just and the unjust;" and 
states the maxims of law to be, " to live honestly; 
to hurt no one; to e^ive every one his due.*' As 
if to vindicate the civil law, he traces slavery to 
the law of nations as applied to war. " Wars 
arose, and in their train followed captivity and 
slavery, both of which are contrary to tlie Uw 
of nature. " — (L. 1, tit. 2.) " Slavery is an insti- 
tution of the law of nations, by which one man is 
made the property of another, contrary to natural 
right.*' — (L. l,tit. 3.) "Slaves are denominated 
servit because generals order their captives to be 
sold, and thus preserve them, and do not put them 
to death. Slaves are also called nuincipiay becoqse 
they are taken from the enemy by the strong 
hand." I leave the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Keitt] to prosecute his issue with - 
Justinian upon the origin of the word. 

Yet the power of the master, absolute as it was, 
differed but little frofli the power of the paler 
familias. Laws take their color and direction 
from the character and habits of the people. 
The early Romans were but organized robbers, 
and as they were superior in energy and wisdom 
to the nations around them, and governed by no 
absolute head, they naturally possessed laws 
more complicated, and, as between themselves, 
more just than we look for in rude ages. But 
their character as freebooters tinged their u hole 
system, and their complex origin seems to account 
for the strange mixture of justice and oppression, 
law and power found in ^heir civil relations 
Sanders, in his introduction to his edition of Jus- 
tinian, thus describes the origin of that portion 
of the civil law which seems to base rights upon 
plunder: 

" The TitiensesorQufritet were of Sabine extraction. It 
WU8 from them that the later ItomaiM derived oil that waa 
mostdisUnctive in their private law. The great pecuiianijr 
of Uie Sabine law, or, as it is called by the Latin writi-ri*, the 
jits iluirilium, wa^ the power oi* the manus. The inunu$ 
was the hand of tJi^ cnnq ueror. The warrior, or rather the 
freebooter, went out to fight and to rob, and all be won was 
the fruit of his right hand. He could deal wiili ii a^ lie 
pleased ; and, as a successful raid wa.M Im chief mode of 
acquiring propert>', all he possessed, of whati^vcr kind, wai 
considered to be Uie spoils of war. lie was thn owner by 
conquest of all that belonged to him. His property wai$ all 
classed under the term t/fncipium — it had all been takeii 
by the * hand,' {manu ciiptum.y* 

And these Roman robbers and kidnappers 
stopped not at reducing, to slavery those seized 
in their forays; for, continues our editor: 

" Even bis wife and children were considered to belong 
to him, as if ho had acquired his rights over them by Uie 
strength of his hand. The wife was reckoned as the dnugJner 
of her own husband, in order that his n:iccndency over her 
might be more marked ; and she and her children were a« 
completely in his power as it' they Had been carried nflTfrouft 
a captured town. The children could have no scpiirute 
property; all belonged to him to whom they themselves 
belonged ; and if a son married, his wife belonged to bis 
father."— Softt/ers's Jusliman, p. 5. 

As the nations gradually woke from the slum- 
bers of the transition era, it was found th«fi the 
property relations of man to man bad passed 
away, and no longer made the progress of society 
impossible. If the Roman Church had conferred 
no other benefit upon mankind, the influence of 
her pastors, silently but steadily exerted during 
the "ages of faith," for the release of the bond- 
man and the humanization of the law of nations, 
should modify our indignation at the ambition 
of her prelates. The civil law, as modified by 
the mcKdem nations that adopt it, is no longer 
" contrary to the law of nature" — it is purge4 
of the robber maxims of the Sabine. 

But the light illumined not the vailed continent; 
and we find it still governed by the law of the 
** strong hand." This law was introduced intd 
the Andean colonies along with the sable cajf>- 
tive; and the importation was found so profitable^ 
that, reckless of its effects upon the future, for 
over two centuries it hardly met a rebuke from 
civilian or priest. Its glaring inconsistency with 
the free common law of England was clearly 
apparent, and was finally solemnly acknowledged 
bV the chief court of the Empire. 

The successful war of independence, based upon 
an acknowled^ent of the equal rights of man, 
broad as Chnstianity itself, and the obligation 
of Government to protect them, was perfected 
by that Federal Constitution that made ua one 
people. In framing that instrument it became 
important to decide its ba8i»— whether it e^CHxid 
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rest upon the mixed foundation of the common 
law and the law of the strong hand, so imported 
from Africa, yet already yielding to the new polit- 
ical life, upon " feet part of iron and part of clay,** 
or be basi'd upon modern civilization and modern 
law. Wc are not left in the dark as to the decis- 
ion. The Constitution of the United States, that 
great and noble production of great and noble 
men — a production which, notwithstanding the 
defects that time has developed, yet in its adapta- 
tion to the circumstances of the youn^ Republic, 
in its vindication of fundamental principles, in 
those nice balancings of powek by which alone 
many could be one, leavin]^ the one still many, 
has no parallel in human history. Some power- 
fill and never-sleeping interest, adverse to popular 
rights, may gain control of its administration, 
strip it of Its most beneficial powers, or, leaded 
witn other interests, institute novelties for law, 
and, by trampling on the local jurisdiction, hope- 
lessly subject to a greed inherent in all artificial 
interests, every personal and private right; it 
may make an Instrument, designed alone for pro- 
tection, the right arm of a centralized power, 
sustaining and sustained — a power thus enabled 
to e:rasp vast revenues, to direct an executive 
milftia, ail-pervading, and breaihin? alone the 
central will, to inspire a judiciary chosen with 
reference to such interests, powerful without 
precedent, and practically irresponsible; it may 
thus debauch it, but the instrument itself will be 
viewed from the ages as a noble monument of 
the wisdom of those who did what they could, 
but could not bequeath virtue, or reconcile irrec- 
onci tables. 

But whatever the defects of the Federal Con- 
stitution, it recognizes not the law of the " strong 
hand'* — it entirely ignores the Afric- American 
code By the clear declaration of its object to 
secure liberty to the people »and their posterity; 
by the express provisions that no person shall be 
depriveil of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law; by the finct that slaves are 
not mentioned or specifically described in any 
part of the Coytitution, but, whenever they are 
supposed to be alluded to, are uniformly spoken 
of as *• persons," it is perfectly clear that the 
Federal Constitution in no way recognizes man 
as property. In this respect its languague is 
guarded with most convincing care. 

The history of a few clauses furnishes addi- 
tional evidence of the intention of the framers. 
The Virginia convention which ratified the Con- 
stitution, insisted on certain amendments more 
eifcctually guarding the rights of freemen. The 
ninth, tenth, twelfth, fourteenth, and fiAeenth 
parap^raphs, recommended by it for incorporation 
m the Federal Constitution, are substantially 
embraced in the first, fourth, and fifth amend- 
mcnts subsequently adopted; but vfith this signifi- 
cant chani(e, t/uU for the word frebmek, the term 
pcopLK or PERSON is tubstUuiedy clearly indicating 
that these fundamental provisions were not in- 
tended to be confined to any class of persons. 
(See 2 Elliot's Debates, p. 484.) 

I need but to refer to the oft-quoted language 
of Madison, Gerry, and others, in the constitu- 
tional convention, showing that, in those provis- 
fons which may refer to slaves, they intended to 
do precisely what they did— so frame them as to 
give slavery no sanction, and to guard against 
any implication that there could l^ property in 
man. The Journal of the convention shows its 
scrupulous care on this subject. 

So has the general action of Congress. While 
it has shown great zeal, and gone, as I believe, 
beyond its constitutional authority, in providing 
for the reclamation of fugitives from service, it 
has never yet deliberately acknpwledffed property 
in slaves. The Constitution provides that pri- 
vata pro erty shall not be taken for public use 
without jusi compensation; yet Congress has re- 
fused to pay for slaves killed while impressed 
into the public service, or otherwise employed. 
Horses or other property so taken and destroyed 
have always been paid ror, but not slaves. This 
tutiform and practical interpretation of the Con- 
stitution clearly rebuts the novel assumptions of 
gentlenncn.* 



^ * Fur hurtory of legialation oo tbia sul]||ect, see spetch of 
Hon J. R. Gippim^mgde^ tUe Uouaj;AfJti^pre«f^p|^vsiy 



Slaves under the Federal Constitution are not 
property, because they are represented in Con- 
gress as persons, though as persons under dis- 
ability. No one claims that we have here a 
property representation, for if so, who speaks 
here for the overshadowing capital of the North? 
Are the hundreds of millions of the free States to 
go unrepresented, while the ** property" of the 
slave Slates has a voice and a vote that decides 
most important questions? la this equality? 
And yet, if slaves are property, it is exactly tne 
equality which our (Jonstitution gives us— an 
equality that deeply dishonors a section that will 
for a moment endure it. 

Slaves, then, under our Constitution, are not 
property. Its language does not so make them; 
Its provisions if honestly executed would render 
slavery under its exclusive jurisdiction impossi- 
ble; its firamers repudiated all language that 
would admit the claim, and our legislation repels 
the idea. 

Have gentlemen considered all the consequences 
of this claim ? If slaves are property other than 
by a mere municipal regulation, confined to its 
bounds, 1 would like to know what is to hinder 
their being so held in every State in the Union ? 
Could an Ohio horse be enfranchised by being 
taken to Kentucky? Can Georgia confiscate a 
Massachusetts vessel in her ports? States may 
exclude the creature of the local law as fran- 
chises, and may guard- the public morals by de- 
stroying gambling apparatus or ardent spirits; 
but property in general tliey cannot destroy, can- 
not confiscate, cannot keep out of their borders. 
Any doctrine or decision declaring slaves prop- 
erty by the general law, guaranties their enjoy- 
ment as such in any State in the Union, and thus 
slavery is universal. 

Again, if slaves are property, the United States 
are liable to paj for every slave that shall die from 
employment m the United States service. In 
case of a successful invasion of the slave States, 
it will become the duty of Government to call 
upon the people en masse to resist the invasion — 
slave and free, white and black, all are bound — 
none are exempt from duly on such an occasion. 
And when the States shall thus be redeemed from 
the invader — when the lists of the killed, the 
maimed, and the missing, are brought in, it^ill 
be found that for the tens of thousands that will 
necessarily fall in a serious war, as many mil- 
lions will be needed for their persons; and for the 
thousands who shall be wounded or otherwise 
disabled, the invalid pension rolls will be filled 
with — the soldiers' names ? no, but those of their 
masters. And so, in cose of insurrection, every 
insurgent destroyed by the United States is so 
much property taken for the public use, and must 
be paid for. There is no resisting a claim on the 
Government, if slaves are property under Federal 
law. We uniformly pay for the soldier's horse 
killed in battle, and for private property destroyed 
byN>ur troops. 

No; slaves' are not property. The great law, 
of property cannot reach them; the voice of God 
within us rejects the idea; the civilized code of 
nations no longer warrants it; the Constitution of 
our common country repudiates it; our legisla- 
tion has ignored it; and now gentlemen claim a 
reversal of our whole policy — seek to initiate a 
revolution more radical than that which gave us 
birth; and for what? To take a new step in the 
progress of human enfranchisement? No; but 
to adopt, as the basis of our future action, '* the 
wild and guilty fantasy, that man can hold prop- 
erty in man.** 

I nave thus endeavored, Mr. Chairman, and with 
constrained brevity, to vindicate the Constitution 
from the insidious doctrines of those who would 
debauch it. I fear false doctrine more than invec- 
tive — the latter recoils upon its vulgar author. I 
fear the enthronement of arbitrary power far 
more than the sword — the wounds of the latter 
will heal; but when the doctrines of the Revolu- 
tion j»the truth of which alone redeemed us firom 
the charge of factious rebellion, shall be success- 
fully sneered down — when the " law of the strong 
hand** shall be substituted for the principles of 
"equal and exact justice," then, indeed, may 
*' Hope discouraged bid the West fHrewell,"and 
the Seers^ of humanity look to other climes and 
oihaT fl|Si fbr the realization of their dreams. 



AMERICANISM— SLAVERY QUESTION. 

SPEECH OF HOnTtHOS. P. AKERS, 

OF MISSOURI,' 
Ik the House of Representatives, 
January 14, 1857. 
The House belog in the Committee of the Whole on the 
■tate of the Union- 
Mr. AKERS said: ^ 
Mr. Chairman: I had hoped — indeed I may 
say I had confidently expected — that the ordinary 
subjects of congressional le^slation would noy>a 
kept in abeyance during the present short ses- 
sion of Congress by the rehearsal of lectures on 
the ethics of slavery. I had hoped that the sla- 
very agitation — that <*gbotft of Banquo** which 
has haunted these HaUs so long — ^wouM suspend 
its disturbing and distractinr influences; if not for 
all future time, at least until capital is needed for 
another presidential campaign. I had hoped that, 
now the election is over, the country^ould enjoy 
a season of repose — that members of all parties 
would meet here and cordially cooperate with 
each other in promoting the common interests of 
the nation. The people throughout the land have 
entertained these hopes. They have looked to 
this session of Congress for something more sub- 
stantial— of more real intrinsic worth, than mere 
electioneering speeches, whose greatest merit con- 
sists in the faithfulness with which they reproduce 
the issues and arguments which have been met 
and answered during the recent campaign in 
almost every villaee and neighborhooa of the 
land, and with which the people are quite as 
familiar as ore the honorable members who deliver 
them. Thus far, however, they have looked in 
vain! 

What a spectacle do we of the American Con- 
gress this day present to the world ! Chosen and 
sent here to le^slate for a people indisputably 
the most flourishing on the face of the globe; 
appointed to act as the immediate guardians of 
the roost liberal Government ever framed by the 
skill and wisdom of man; invested with the power 
of controlling its commerce, the great world-mag« 
net which if properly adjusted would attract and 
draw to our shores a larre share of the wealth 
of all nations; clothed with power and expressly 
commissioned to develop its agriculture, whose 
Titanic force of enginery moves the whole vast 
machinery of our social and political affairs — 
occupying this high position, and invested with 
these ttoble trusts->-we yet continue, from day t6 
day, and from week to week, to thrust aside these 
great interests, to turn our backs upon them, and 
engage in a driveline diseussion, which we all 
know can have no other effect tl^an to widen the 
breach, and deepen the animosity, and embitter 
the strife, between these aectionft of the Union 
which are bow so unhappily and so defiantly 
arrayed, the one a^nst the other. 

The slavery acitation has become a sort <»f 
exclusive monopoly in both Houses of Congress. 
It seems to have acquired, possibly under the 
reign of ** squatter sovereignty,** a perpetual 
preemption right to this floor. And so it is also 
M the other end of the Capitol. Neither here 
nor there can any other subject obtain a respect- 
able hearing. ^ 

Near the close of the last session the wheels 
of the Government were actually locked in order 
that agitation might have 

" Ample seope and verge enoagh." 

When Congress adjourned, and the members 
went home to their constituents, they found the 
whole country convulsed with a tempest which 
they had called into being on the floor of this 
House, and which a reckless fanaticism was fast 
guiding and deepening into public ruin. No part 
of the country was entirely exempt from the all- 
prevalent excitement. From north to souths 
fVom the rising to the setting sue — in everj^ State 
of this great Confederacy — the slavery agitation 
simultaneously raged. 

I had hopeo that the atorm, from its very Vio- 
lence, would have exhausted its fury during the 
presidential can\paigQ; but in this nope I have 
been most sifirnally disappointed. At the very 
thf^hold of UM.pr^nt session w? found our* 
wml aiSUb beWl by (hit intolerable nuieanee. 
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The presentation, by one of my colleagues, of 
the credentials of the Delegate from Kansas, was 
embraced as a fit occasion for inaugurating anew 
the *• reign of agitation." The President's mes- 
sage added fire to fire. It Aimished, in both 
Houses of Congress, fresh food for the scorn of 
the agitators. Thus far they have ** fared sump- 
tuously'* upon it " every day." One half of the 
{)re8ent session is now past; and up to this good 
lour no measure of national interest — none of a 
private nature worth naming — has been presented 
or discussed. 

The Private Calendar is full of touching appeals 
tcbthe justice and magnanimity of the House in 
behalf of widows ana orphans whose husbands 
and fathers have died in defense of the country; 
but the '* still small voice" is scarcely heard above 
the din of the slaveryVgitation. The agricultural 
interests of the country, especially or the great 
and growing State which i have the honor to 
represent in part, are asking for congressional 
legislation; but thus far they have made their 
appeal in vain. And thus it is also with the 
manufacturing and commercial interests of the 
nation. The practical meaning of our action, 
faithfully rendered into plain and intelligible lan- 
guage, IS precisely this: the plow may rust in 
the furrow, and the rich soil of this outspread 
continent — the most fertile that ever imbibed the 
rains, or basked in the sun-showers of heaven — 
may cease to clothe itself with rolling harvest 
wealtli; the flying shuttles and whirling spindles 
of our growing manufactories may stop; those 
sea-going vessels which forest-gird the continent 
with the masts of a world-wide commerce, may 
rot, and go down at their anchors; mines of min- 
eral opulence pushing their rich galleries beneath 
the mountains may remain undeveloped; inter- 
ests of all classes, constituting in their combined 
aggregate the very pabulum of the nation's life, 
ou must stand aside until we shall have taxed 
the ** slavery agitation," and obtained from it a 
sufficient revenue of political capital to return us 
to Congress. It is a hurnvn^iktmt that members 
should consume the time of the House, and waste 
the money of the country, for purposes so selfish 
and so fraught with evil. 

On yesterday, the previous auestion was de- 
manded on the resolution to refer and print the 
message. This I concluded would terminate the 
pending discussion; and with this view I voted 
to sustain the demand. Sundry members had 
urged me to seek the floor and address die House 
on the niotion to refer and print. Thdy stated 
that the district which I represent had been for 
more than a year unrepresented; that it is a 
border district; and of course feels deeply inter- 
ested in the questions which have been drawn 
into this discussion. I felt that there was force 
in these statements, and accordingly I sought 
the floor. In this i was unsuccessful up to the 
time when the previous auestion was demanded; 
and notwithstanding my aesire to be heard on the 
resolution referred to, for the reasons I have men- 
tioned, I voted to sustain the demand, in the hope 
of terminating debate. 

The previous question was sustained by a large 
majority. I rejoiced in the result. I supposed 
the debiatc was ended. I supposed the House 
would now go to work in earnest; that something 
would be done for the benefit qf the nation. In- 
deed, I was expressing my gratification upon 
being delivered from this worrying discussion, 
when the^ntleman from MarylandXMr. Bowie] 
rose Tn his place, and very unwisely, as I tKink, 
alike for himself, his party, and the country, re- 
opened the debate before the Committee of the 
Whole. It was unwise for himself, because it 
places upon his shoulders the responsibility of a 
further waste of time and neglect of public inter- 
est. It was unwise for his party, oecause the 
unpardonable fraud which it practiced upon the 
people during the recent canvass — preaching sla- 
very in the South and free-Kansas in the iHorth 
— usinff the jurindpU of the Kansas*Nebraska bill 
as a shifting index to the diverse views of all 
localities — becomes more and more apparent in 
proportion as they attempt to conc^ it. It was 
unwise for the country, bscause of the neglect of 
important interests and the positive evil involved 
in such discussion. 

If our past experience did not demonttrate the 



utter futility, as well as absolute danger, involved 
in the slavery agitation, the reopening of this 
discussion on yesterday by the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Bowie] would not be wholly in- 
excusable. But our past experience is full of 
instruction in this regard;. its lessons of warning 
are thick around us. They lie on the very sur- 
face of our history. Their manifest teachmg is 
palpable to the eyes of all. Slavery agitation nas 
always been, as it is now, a moving shell of mis- 
chiefs. And yet the gentleman from Maryland — 
regardless of past and present dangers, and reck- 
less as to future results — launches us out again 
on the seaof ** agitation," wild with tempest and 
covered with darkness. 

Mr. BOWIE. My colleague commenced it. 

Mr. AKERS. The gentleman is clearly mis- 
taken. His colleague addressed the House on 
the resolution to refer and print the message; but 
that question is now disposed of. His speech on 
yesterday reopened the discussion before the 
Committee of tne Whole House. This much by 
the way. 

I wish to state here, that I will not yield to the 
interruptions of members on the other side of the 
House, unless I chance to misrepresent them; and 
I take this liberty myself, as 1 am not in the habit 
of interrupting others. 

Before proceeding any further in this imme- 
diate line of remanc, I desire to review, very 
briefly, the speech of the gentleman from Mary- 
land, [Mr. Bowie,] who addressed the Committee 
on yesterday. In the opening of his speech he 
assails his able and accomplished colleague [Mr. 
Davis] for the utterance, in his speech before the 
House, of views at war with tlie best interests 
of the State he represents. He charges him, in 
the language of metaphor, with advocating a 
system of policy that will ultimately Free-SoUize 
tne State of Maryland. It would be easy, I 
imagine, to trace this wsmton and unprovoked 
assault to its proper and legitimate source. This 
task I shall not now undertake. I merely throw 
out the hint that it is probably connected, m some 
way or other, with the merciloss lacerations which 
the gentleman's party received, a few days since, 
at the hands of his collogue. The leaders of his 
[Mr. Bowie's] party, with all their characteristic 
astuteness, had carefully bridged over the wide 
g[ul^ that divides its northern and southern fac- 
tions. They had covered and concealed it, as 
they had supposed, not only from the casual 
observation or the masses of their own party, but 
from the keenest scrutiny of their political oppo- 
nents. Their work accomplished, they were 
mingling in friendly interchanges, cajoling each 
other, and laughing in their own sleeves at the 
complete success of their scheme. The gentle- 
man's colleague had watched the construction of 
this bridge; and now, while the builders were 
quietly and contentedly surveying its supposed 
sKillful framery, he rose in his place, and at one 
fell blow demolished the rickety structure. JM 
lumbering timbers, shattered and dven by the 
stroke, were precipitated into the depths below 
with a crash that is still resounding through the 
land. This, in my opinion, is the real ground 
of the gentleman's unwarrantable assault. 

The sentleman from Maryland [Mr. Bowie] 
classes his colleague with Black Republicans be- 
cause of his [Mr. Davis's] views on the Kansas- 
Nebraska act. Those views, if I rightly under- 
stand them, relate more directly to the divers 
constructions put upon that act by Democrats, 
than to the act itselt. The ground assumed by 
the gentleman's colleague was precisely this: that 
if southern men and their property are to be 
turned away from the common territory of the 
country, it is quite immaterial with them whether 
the power that does it resides in Congress or in 
a Territorial Legislature ;*-that the power of ex- 
clusion may as well be intrusted to a body where 
the South is represented and her rights vindi- 
cated, as to a council of ** squattei's** where she 
is unrepresented, and where there is no voi(^ to 
defend her rights. Is that Black Republicanism ? 
If so, there is a liberal supply of it m the South. 

But the gentleman alleges that his colleague 
discovers a Free-Soil proclivity in attributing the 
existing agitation of slavery to the repeal of the 
Missoari compromise. Now what are the facts 
in the case? It is not my purpose to discusS) at 



length, the merits or demerits of that obsolete 
line. It has become, and 1 trust it will ever re- 
main, a dead issue. But as the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Bowie] has discovered that it 
embodied the principle of the Wilmot proviso, 
and as he .charges his colleague with Free-Soil 
proclivities for simply stating the results of it« 
repeal, thereby avowing his l^lief, impliedly, at 
least, that its repeal was unwise and inexpedient, 
I desire to look a little into its history, and see 
whether others, as well as the gentleman's col* 
lea£rue, are not equally obnoxious to this grave 
and unenviable charge. Who was it, I demand, 
that erected the line, and who have.becn its ablest 
and most fearless defenders? Sir, they were 
southern men. Who defended this line when 
Arkansas applied for admission into the Union 
as a State ? They were southern men. Who 
voted to extend the compromise line to the 
Pacific coast? Open the Journals of Congress, 
and read the names of the very champions of 
soutliern rights. Did they, by that vote, indorse 
the principle of the Wilmot proviso; and are we 
to regard them all as Free-ooDers? Surely the 
gentleman will not have the hardihood to assert 
it. He will hardly have the daring eflTrontery to 
rise up in his place, and so insult the living, and 
reproach the patriotism of the illustrious dead. 
Sir, the Legislature of the State of Missouri, 
and tliat a Democratic Legislature, declared by 
resolution that the peace, the permanency, and 
the safety of the Union depended on a strict ad- 
herence to the principle of the compromise line, 
in its application to all the new territory acquired 
by purchase or otherwise. And it instructed its 
Senators, and requested its Representatives in 
Congress to vote for the further extension qf that 
line. But the gentleman insists that the principle 
of the Missouri compromise was the same as that 
of the Wilmot proviso. Does he mean to affirm 
that a Democratic Legislature, in a slave State, 
instructed the Senators of that State, and re- 

?[uested its Representatives in Congress to vote 
or the principle of the Wilmot proviso? Surely 
tliis is not his meaning, though it is a fair de- 
duction from his premises. Sir, I rearlessly affirm 
— and I do it with the names and the votes before 
me — that from 1820 to 1854, a period of more 
tlian thirty years, southern men defended and 
voted to sustain that line, while northern men 
and Free-Soilers invariably refused to recognize 
it, and voted against it. In 1854 tlie Democrats 
and Free-Soilers changed sides. And now, be- 
cause the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Davis] 
is unwilling to stultify himself, as his colleague 
[Mr. Bowie] has done, by whirling a political 
somersault, and planting himself on precisely 
the same position that Mr. Hale and his fol- 
lowers occupied before the compromise line was 
repealed — because he denounces the ** squatter 
sovereignty" of the Kansas-Nebraska act, and 
rebukes the unfairness of his political adversa- 
ries, as displayed in the recent canvass — because 
he believes and affirms that the existing agitation 
had its origin in that act — in short, because he 
refuses to accompany his colleague, and join 
the ranks of a party that carries the banner of 
** Buchanan and Breckinridge and Shivery" in the 
South , and * ' Buchanan and Breckinridge and Free 
Kansas" in the North, he is branded as a Black 
Republican, seeking to frec-soilize the State of 
Maryland. The charge is a perfect mockery ! 

The statement of tne gentleman's colleague 
FMr. Davis] was simply a statement of fact. 
Who that hfts eyes to see and eara to hear can 
deny the existence of slavery agitation ? Who 
that is capable of thought can fail to discover its 
source ? And who that has courage and manliness 
enough to avow his honest convictions will hesi- 
tate a moment to speak out, as the member from 
Maryland has done, and vindicate the truth of 
history ? I hesitate not to afi^m that a chasm has 
been opened in the fioor of this House which the 
hands of all the true patriots of the limd may not 
be able to close. For twd years I have watched 
the traveling edges of that gulf. Statesmen abroad 
have not been unobservant. Indeed, a member 
of the British Parliament has actually fixed the 
day when its crumbling margin will undermine 
the institutions of our Government — when they 
and the ^at confederate temple itself will dis- 
close their foundations to the world. 
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Sir, it is not a single cloud hanging on the 
horizon of Kansas, in which sleep the bolts 
that shall shiver an oak here and another there, 
and ccathe a few forest shrubs, that now rises 
upon the view of the nation. The storm is raging 
in every region of the North. The lightning 
gleanxs, in its passage from one cloud to another, 
as if the whole forest would be enkindled — as if 
the tempest, before purifying the atmosphere, 
would spresid in eccentric desolation on every 
side. 

The views of the ^ntleman's colleague [Mr. 
DavisJ are, substantially, the views of a targe 
majority of those whom I have the honor to rep- 
resent. If he is a Black Republican, so are they. 
I, therefore, in the presence of this House, and 
in behalf of my constituents, hurl back into the 
teeth of their author the odious and slanderous 
epithets which he has seen fit to utter. I should 
lose the confidence of my constituents, and richlv 
deserve the loss— ^nay, I should lose my own self- 
respect, if I had nofc^he courage to say precisely 
what I have said. My sense of justice would 
not allow me to say less: my limits forbid that I 
should say more. 

I come now to what I shalk call the cmMoign 
portion of the gentleman's speech. I refer to 
that part of it in which his droll utterance, and 
droller gesticulation^ indicated so clearly the 
oratory of the stumj^. *tn this connection^ he char- 
acterized the American party as proscriptive of 
foreigners. Sir, in what sense is the policy of 
that party proscriptive ? What does it propose, 
in reference to the foreigner, that partakes of the 
nature of proscription? You answer, ** It with- 
holds from him, for a time, the right of suffra^. " 
And have not all parties, from the beginning x>?tlie 
Government, done precisely the same thin^? We 
propose, as a party, nothing new in principle. 
The necessity of putting foreigners on a proba- 
tion, when they come to this country, is recog- 
nized by the existing laws of the land, and by 
the policy of all parties. Wc only ask to extend 
the term of probation. The difference between 
us and other parties, therefore, is a difference in 
regard to time, and is founded wholly in expedi- 
ency. We say to the immigrant, **Sir, wear© 
unwilling to invest you with the right of suffrage 
until you have learned how to exercise it." We 
tell him that the machinery of our Grovernment 
is delicate and complex in its structure — that its 
motions are regulated by the great balance-wheel 
of free suffrage— and, therefore, that he should 
not touch it until he learns how to do so with 
safety. Otherwise, we tell him, he might disturb 
its equilibrium and unsettle its motions, in which 
event the innate powers of self-propulsion within 
the machinery of State would scatter its rollinjg 
and flyin? wheels in a thousand directions. We 
tell him be must not carry combustible material 
into the magazine until he learns where the train 
^lies. Otherwise, he mavset fire to the train, and 
the explosion may ruin both us and himself. Is 
there an^ proscription in this? If so, it is a pro- 
scription designed and adapted to protect the 
foreigner — a proscription that withholds from 
him only the means of his own ruin — that throws 
a wall of shields around both him and us, and 
keeps in check the horrors of misrule and an- 
archy. If ours is 1i war upon the foreigner, it is 
one in which the vanquished will share the spoils 
with the victor. 

But, to give every eoneeimibU argument of our 
political opponents its appropriate place and 
weight, I will nause here a single moment, and 
examine the alleged proscription of foreigners by 
the American party, in withholding from them 
the emoluments of office. This charge, based 
on the hypothesis last mentioned, scarcely rises 
to the rank of a sophistry. If a freeman may 
not prefer a native-born to a foreign-born citizen, 
and c^t his vote accordingly, poUtical liberty is 
a phantom, and free suffrage a mockery ! 

The error into which our political opponents 
have fallen is this: they fail to discriminate be- 
tween preferring and proscribing — they attach to 
the former the odium that properly belongs to the 
latter i but they do so only in reference to the 
American party. They seem to regard it as per- 
fectly legiumate and right that a Democrat should 
prefer to be ruled by £&mocrats; but if an Amer- 
ican prefers to be ruled by Americans, and| in 



the exercise of free suffrage, votes accordingly, 

his action is branded as proscription. 

" Suange such difference there should be 
'Twjxt tweedledum and twecdlcdec !*» 

But we Americans, it is said, make the accident 
of birth, while Democrats make harmony ofviewSt 
the basis of preference. This is simply untrue. 
It is untrue both as it relates to them, and as it 
relates to us. Where, I demand, is the boasted 
harmony of their views?— where the basis and 
groundwork of their agreement? Is it in the prin- 
ciple 0) of the Kansas-Nebraska act? Their own 
speeches, delivered on this floor during the pres- 
ent Con^ss, clearly demonstrate their diversity 
of opinion as to what that principle is. They 
differ from each other, in regard to its meaning 
and practical working out, as widely and as radi- 
cally as they do from the Republicans themselves. 
Some of them affirm that it clothes the Territorial 
Legislature with power to establish or « exclude 
slavery wlul$t a Territory, Others, admitting that 
it gives the power, deny that the ** squatters*' 
have a right to exercise it until they come to form 
a State constitution. There are those, agAin, who 
stranffely enough insist that it gives the Territorial 
Legislature ** no power whatever" over the sub- 
ject of slavery, but that the power to establish or 
exclude it is inherent in the breast of the ** squat- 
ter," and is, therefore, underived. This divers- 
ity of opinion was well understood before the 
meeting of the Cincinnati Convention; and yet 
there was no attempt on the part of that conven- 
tion to define and fix its position. It simply in- 
serted in its platform the ambiguous and intan- 
gible expression — ** the princijSe of the Kansas- 
Nebraska act" — leaving the contestants of every 
locality *< perfectly free to frame their own" con- 
struction of its meaning, and ** regulate" the 
mode of attack and defense *< itt their own way," 
subject only to such limitations as are imposed 
by the accommodating princ^les of the Democratic 
party. Harmonious Democracy ! Its fittest sym- 
bol was seen, in vision, by the Prophet of Pat- 
mos, and is described in his gorgeous apocalypse 
as having *< seven heads and ten horns." The 
figure would be perfect, if the *< heads" were 
l^on and the *< horns" of each obliqued for battle 
with all the rest. 

But it is not true, in the sense alleged, that we 
of the American party make the accident of birth 
the ground of our preference. This is our posi- 
tion: that it would be wiser and safer— botn for 
us and for the stranger wlu> comes to live with 
us — to take charge of our own affairs, and govern 
our own household ourselves, than to ^ive him 
the rein, and trust to his uncertain and inexperi- 
enced guidance. We take it that the very exist- 
ence of our Government is endangered by an 
indiscriminate bcstowment of office and suttrage 
upon the hundreds and thousands of foreigners 
who are annually thrown upon our shores. 

It is not my purpose, in treating this branch 
of the subject, to worry the House and the coun- 
try by rehearsing the tragic story of foreign crime, 
and u>reign pauperism, and mobsj and nots, and 
all that. The puolic mind is ahready well informed 
in reference to these matters. They each and all 
have an important bearing on the subject in hand, 
and the lesson of warning wliich they read to the 
nation should not be wholly disregarded. But 
our greatest danger, in my opinion, comes from 
an entirely different quarter — a quarter to which 
the public mind has not yet been fairly directed. 
I refer to the corrupting **isms** which are fast 
being foisted upon us by foreigners in the great 
cities of the land. These are the points on which 
we are most vulnerable. 

The relation of our cities to the country at large 
is well understood. We know that they are cen- 
ters of wealth; that they are centers of power; 
that they are centers of intelligence; that they are 
the great hearts of the nation, which send out their 
pulsations to every part of it; so that what the 
cities are now the country soon will be. 

1 have only space to mention two of these pesti- 
lent *< isms "—one of them imported from France, 
and the other from Germany. 

The French **ism** writes its creed in one 
sentence — <* Marriage is an unreatonable restraintt 
and ovght to be aboHahed," This creed was in- 
augurated in the city of New York only a few 
years since, and now it counts it votaries by the 



thousand. Its practical effect is to substitute 
for virtue the vagrancy of lust. It seeks to dis- 
band the family, to stop the warm beating of its 
heart, and quench the pure fires that bum upon 
its altar. Yes, the family ! that sacred shrine of 
the pure and holy affections; that center of at- 
traction which holds back' the heady and high- 
minded, and whose cord draws out of the vortex 
the shipwrecked mariner, when the last strand 
of every other cable is parted ; that verdant spot 
in life's dreary waste, around which memory 
lingers— these political Vandals would desecrate 
and wither with the foul breath of lewdness. 

The other " ism** to which I refer, and which 
is brought here by immigrants from Germany ,1s, 
if possible, still more terrific in its baneful tend- 
ency. I mean the demand which is madeln the 
platform of principles published by the Free Ger- 
mans of the city of Louisville, in 1854: **Thai 
all laws for the observance of the Sabbath shall be 
repealed.** 

Sir, I regard our peaceAil Sabbaths as the 
brightest, if not the only relics that have sur- 
vived the ^neral wreck of the falL I look upon 
them as bivouacs ** preparatory to the battle of 
the week," or rather as « beautiful islands" cast 
out by the hand of the Divine Benignity on the 
roaring and restless torrent of time, withm whose 
quiet groves the voyager of life finds rest and 
refreshment, and from which he looks out at the 
rush and listens to the din of the eddying world 
around him. But these more than Goths would 
cover these beautiful islands with the mantle of 
desolation and death. 

Abolish our Sabbaths and you remove the most 
powerful restraints which hold back the impatient 
depravity of man. The repeal of all laws re- 
auiring its observance would be to us like the 
falling of the dam, and the unobstructed over- 
whelmines of the flood. The healthful tone of 
our morals would relax. The purity and virtue 
which form the foundations of public strength 
would perish. Vice and crime— long maddened 
by confinement, but now unchained— would \esi» 
rend than tear the strength of the nation asunder. 
Insubordination, then anarchy, and then revolu- 
tion, would follow each other m quick succession; 
and finally, after buffeting the waves until its 
energy and vigor are exhausted, the nation would 
seek repose in the calm of despotism. 

In answer to all this, we are told that the Amer* 
ican people will never consent to the repeal of their 
Sabbath laws. Our reply is, they have already 
consented. In the city of St. Louis — the com- 
mercial metropolis of my own State — the present 
Board of Aldermen, consisting in part of Ger- 
mans, did actually repeal the Sabbatn laws a few 
months since, that were enacted by the American 
Board of Aldermen of last year. 

Sir, in less than ten years, at the present ratio 
of immigration, and with the present facilities for 
acquiring suffrage, our large cities will be ruled 
by forei^ers. And who can doubt that they will 
then finish, in other cities, what they have begun 
in the city of St. Louis ? 

You tell me that the number of foreigners is 
too insignificant to excite alarm. And this is 
precisely what was said in France of the infidel 
clubs of^Voltahre. ** What can they do?" said 
the Kinf in the pride of his power'. ** What can 
they do?" said the nobility that surrounded the 
throne. Contemptible visionaries ! ** What can 
they do," said the bishops, *< against us who hold 
the conscience of the nation by the force of habit 
and by the terrors of eternity ?" And thus — ^while 
the leaven was fermenting, while the fever was 
rising, while the unquiet earth was heaving and 
the magazines of woe were filling up— the peopla 
were soothed to sleep. They were awakened 
only by the roar of revolution; and only in time 
to see the uncapping of that fearful volcano which 
rolled out a continuous sheet of desolation over 
all the land. 

It is in vain that you rely for safety on the 
freedom and power of the Government; lor these, 
in the hands of a profligate suffraj^e, are the very 
attributes of our peril. Nor will it afford us pro- 
tection from these menacing evils to close our 
eyes to the fact of their existence; for all history 
testifies that the danger of national ruin is aug- 
mented and rendered more inevitable, inversely, 
in proportion as the sources of ruin are less 
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dearly discerned. Nor yet will it save us to 
have an ngerea^te majority on our side, for, as 1 
have stated above, these evils assail us on our 
weak points, and where we have not the majority. 
It must also be remembered that the alertness of 
minoriiies is quite as proverbial as the plilegmatic 
indolence of majoritieB — commonljr the one gains 
and the other loses, until the majority changes 
sides. But a majority is not needed to destroy 
our Government. A small number of madmen 
may wreck a ship in a storm. Ask history how 
the Gk>Temments of antiquity were subverted. 
The answer is, in the general, ** By the decay of 
virtue and the consequent growth of vice." It 
was tliis that destroyed the Grecian Republic. 
It' was this that touched with death the iron 
sinews and proud heart of the Roman Empire. 
It was this tnat broke down the ancient and illus- 
trious kingdom of David and Solomon into a 
trembling dependency which was finally sub- 
verted by the son of Vespasian in the midst of 
boundless slaughter. It was this, in short, that 
ruined all the Governments of ancient story. 
Such, at all events, is the teaching of history. 
And how does philosophy account for this uni- 
form destiny ? Let it speak for itself. Its utter- 
ance is clear and distinct. ** Slowly, * * it informs 
us, ** and reluctantly does human nature rise up 
from sloth, and ignorance, and animalism; and 
many hands and constant effort are demanded to 
raise and hold up the slugfi:ish mass; but a single 
hand may cut the cord and let it thunder back on 
destruction. A well-tuned orchestra and a har- 
monious choir demand science and skill; but a 
fool may put the instruments out of order, and 
send out notes of discord. To brin^ a garden to 
its highest state of culture, taste and industry and 
experience must combine the discoveries of ages; 
but a herd of swine may destroy its beauty in 
an hour.** 

Finally, on this point, to throw into one sen- 
tence the cause and reason of our fears, as well 
as the distinctive ground upon which we base our 
preference of the native to the foreigner, I remark 
that it is infinitely easier to jnUl doton than it is 
to build up a government; and while the for- 
eigner is peculiarly qualified to achieve the for- 
mer result, he is utterly unable to accomplish the 
latter. 

We are not alarmists. We trust that our Gov- 
ernment win live, and rise to a glorious immor- 
tality; but if it is destined to fall on evil times 
and be ruined, then we desire, while the smoke 
of our burning ascends, and the fragments of our 
wreck are floating by, thcu our countrymen may 
know that we put forth our hands, in feebleness 
it may be, to arrest the evil. This is the posi- 
tion of ths American party; and for this the gen- 
tleman from Maryland {Mr. Bowie] brands it 
with proscription. 

Bat it is more than time that I should turn to 
the last point in the gentleman *s speech which I 
propose to notice. It is the charge of religious 
intolerance. 

In submitting my views on this branch of the 
subject, it may not oe improper to state that there 
are leading men in the American party who differ 
with me. I will therefore be understood as only 
proposing to g^ve my own construction as to its 
policy. 

And here I must be permitted to express my 
regret that the gentleman saw fit to leave out 
the proof of that charge. I had heard it made 
on the stump, and with apparent sincerity; but 
the proof' has invariably been wanting. I had 
never expected to hear it in Congress unaccom- 
panied with the proof. But I here afiirm, that 
neitlier in the speeches which I heard during the 
canvass, nor in the eentleman's speech on yes- 
terday, have I been able to discern even the trace 
of an argument in proof of the charge alleged. 
The truth is, there has been no attempt at argu- 
ment, unless there is argument in abuse, or in 
drollery, or in swa^ering gesticulation. 

What do we say in our published platform of 
principles on the subject of religion ? We say 
plainly and distinctly, "No religious intolerance.'* 
We did, I admit, in our first platform, express a 
determined resistance to the " aggressive policy** 
and " corrupt tendencies*' of ecclesiastical dom- 
ination; but WB never have proposed, nor do 
we noTJf" propose, to interfere with any man*)i 



rights of conscience. We have said, and still 
say, that there shall be ** no union of Church and 
State** in this country, for the Church has always 
been corrupted by the foul embrace. How was 
it affected when Constantine united its powers 
with ihose of the State ? History symbolizes its 
spiritual condition by the apt and appropriate 
figure of a ** whited sepulcher** — beautiful with- 
out, but within full of dead men*s bones. How 
has it invariably been affected under similar cir- 
cumstances; and how has it scourged the State 
for seeking and securing the unholy alliance? 
Look at ^>ain groaning under the lash of the 
Church ! Look at G^alileo, whose genius it tor- 
tured on the rack ! Look at Latimer and Ridley, 
whom it burned at the stake ! Look at the horrid 
Inquisition, whose galling^ weight it dared to lay 
on the world ! Behold it wielding the ax, and 
wearing off its bloody edse in beheading men, 
because they dared to read their Bibles, and in- 
terpret its meaning for themselves ! See it in 
Ireland, driving from the door of the starving 
peasant his only cow, and selling her for half her 
value, to raise tithes for the support of a Protest- 
ant clergyman whom he never saw! And in ad- 
dition to this, see the priests of his own Church, 
as they meet him at tne cradle; watch them, as 
with jibbering and clenched teeth and 'hungry 
stomach, they dog him through life to the grave; 
yes, and beyond the grave with their demand for 
money! Hear them asking for money when the 
infant is baptized; hear them asking for money 
when the boy is confirmed; hear them askinc for 
money when he goes to confession; hear them 
asking for money when they grant an indulgence; 
hear them asking for money when they visit the 
sick; hear them asking for money when they 
ffrant the benefit of extreme unction to the dying; 
hear them asking for money when they perform 
the last sad office to the dead; and finally, hear 
their heartless and ceaseless demand for money 
from the friends of the departed, until the monk 
and the mass have extracted his soul from pur- 
gatory! The voyage to Paradise by this ex- 
pensive and circuitous mode of transit becomes 
an intolerable burden; and it is made to pass 
round by the way of purgatory for no other con- 
ceivable purpose, that I can discern, than to jus- 
tify their enormous exactions oC freight, [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Sir, we love religious liberty. We are jealous 
of the rights of conscience; and hence we will 
ever resist such a union f>( Church and State in 
this country as would crush out religious lib- 
erty. Nor do we, in this respect, go a whit 
further than the American Catholic goes. He 
eschews, as cordially as we do, the dogma once 
held by the Church of Rome—** That the Pope 
has power to dethrone kings and princes, and 
deprive them of their crowns.** He would re- 
sist, as promptly as any other American, the erec- 
tion on this continent of that inexorable tribunal, 
whose pathway through Spain is still marked 
with the traces of ancient murder. So far from 
beinj^ intolerant in matters of religion, we are 
the first political party, if not the only one, that 
has ever distinctly declared its opposition to re- 
ligious intolerance. We propose to protect the 
religion of bo^h the Catholic and the Protestant; 
and to that end we intend to resist the ** aggressive 
polieu** by which the one might crush out the life 
and being of the other. 

And now, having disposed of the rentleman^s 
speech,'! resume the line of remark on which 
I set out in the beginning. I stated that I was 
opposed to the further agitation of the slavery 
question in Congress; -partly because of its mis- 
chievous tendency, but, chiefly, during the pres* 
ent short session, because *it Keeps in abeyance, 
and will probably defeat altogether, other and 
important public interests. I desire, durine the 
residue of my houf , to speak somewhat in detidl 
on each of these two topics. 

An eminent British historian, speakine of the 
American Republic, calls it the ** Young Giant of 
the West;" and, considering its unrivaled growth 
and expansion, he has certainly applied to it a 
very appropriate designation. But tnis ** slavery 
agitation** is a fearful gangrene on the limbs of 
th« youthful giant, climbing with dark, mortal 
omen toward the seat of life. It was the hiss of 
this serpent that alarmed our fathers when they 



were laying the foundation of the Government; 
and from that day to this it has trailed its slimy 
length — its pathway ofshame— along all the years 
of our ^rowin^ greatness. It has finally suc- 
ceeded m coihng itself about the body of the 
** giant.** Its strong folds are now contracting 
with crushing power, and history has already 
recorded the first tragic line of the final catas- 
trophe. 

We shall not fully appreciate the mischievous 
tendency of •• slavery a^tation," unless we look 
narrowly into its past history, and carefully note 
its occasions and effects. It began fkr back in 
our national annals. Its first scene was enacted 
on the floor of the old Continental Congress. 
For three successive years it rocked the floor of 
that Hall, and shook the ill-compacted elements 
of the Confederacy almost to dissolution. It was 
raging fiercely when the convention met to frame 
the Federal Constitution; and it was transferred 
to the floor of that convention. So fierce and 
violent was the contest there, that the hope of 
uniting tlie contending factions into one common 
sisterhood of States was for a time completely 
blighted. At length an amicable adjustment was 
effected. The State of Virginia ceded to the 
United States that splendid domain known as the 
Northwestern Territory, from which five flour- 
ishing States have since been formed. This 
munificent bequest was a^hat time an effectual 
quietus to the slavery agitation. It was the great 
pacificator. It saia to the troubled elements, 
** Peace, be still!*' and instantly the sea went 
down, and the great vessel of our country *8 fbr- 
tuncs was seen floating like a beautiful swan on 
the bosom of the quiet waters. 

A little attention to the slavery agitation in this 
instance, especially to the manner of its adjust- 
ment, will aisclose the secret and baneful source 
of all subsequent and similar agitations. Before 
the Federal Constitution was adopted, the area 
and population of what is now the slave country 
largely exceeded the area and population of the 
free States. It was clearly apparent, therefore, 
that the slave States, under the three-fifths rule 
of representation, would hold the balance of 

f>ower in both branches of the National Lcgis- 
ature. Hence the relentless opposition of the 
free-State delegates in that convention to the 
institution of slavery. The contest then^ as in 
subsequent instances to which I will presently 
advert, was a struggle for vested rights on the 
one side, and political supremacy on the other. 
This proposition is susceptible of a degree of 
proof scarcely inferior to demonstration. In tlie 
argument which I propose to mak6 upon it, I 
shall leave out of view the interesting proofs that 
might be drawn directly ^om the contest itself, 
and direct my attention to such only as are dedn- 
cible from its final adjustment. 

If the contest in question did not originate in 
an unworthy grasping after political supremacy 
on the part of the free States* delegates, in ufhat, 
I ask, did it originate 7 Did it spring ^from an 
inherent repugnance to the institution of slavery, 
considered simply and in itself? Was it the off- 
spring of humanity interposing in behalf of the 
slaver Surely such a contrast could not have 
sprung: from either of these sources. In what, 
then, did it originate? There^is but oi>e answer 
to the question; and that answer is clearly dcdu- 
cible from the mode of adjustment by which the 
struggle was terminated. The acquisition of the 
Northwestern Territory opened out to the free 
States the prospect of future expansion, and, 
with that expansion, the prospect of ultimate 
political supremacy in the councils of the na- 
tion. Hence the magic power of the famed or- 
dinance of *&7, You remember how promptly 
and effectually it appeased the storm; how com- 
pletely it bridled the wild ravings of fanaticism; 
now It closed up the temple of Janus, and furled 
for the time all banners of battle. And yet the 
condition of the slave was in nowise affected by 
its passage. The proof of the proposition sub- 
mitted a^^ve is full and complete — that the first 
slavery agitation was a contest on the part of the 
free States for politieal supremacy. 1 pass with- 
out further remark to the reviewal of its subse- 
quent history. ^ • 

The next serious agitation of the slavery ques- 
tion occurred in the year 1919, when the State of 
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Louisiana appliod for admission into th«> Union. 
A blotxiy war wiih Great Britain was just on ilie , 
eve of bursting upon iho country: but the battle 
upon the slavery question appealed so directly to 
interest on the one side, and to mad fanaticism ' 
on the other, that eveu the ** pomp and circum- 
stance'* r*" approaching war were either un- 
heeded, or '.ost sight of, in the fury of sectional 
agitation. In this, as in the former instance, the 
contest was a struggle f«»r power. 

The third, and by fur the most frightful ** agita- 
tion** that haa ever transpired since our Govern- 
ment began, occurred when Missouri applied for 
permission to form h«r State constitution. It com- 
menced in the year 1819; and for two terrible 
vears the smoke of the battle hung over the Cap- 
itol. The great heart of the nation was beatiiig 
tomultuously, and almost bursting with appre- 
hension, when suddenly the battle-clouds lifted, 
and all eyes in both sections of the Union turned 
eagerly to see on whose banner victory had 
perched. They saw the contending hosts sitting 
quietly around a double-faced monument on the 
one side and the other of which each read the 
inscription of its own victory. Missouri was 
admitted beneath the aegis of the Constitution; 
but slavery was forever restricted from all the ter- 
ritory north and west of that State. 

I snail pass by the ** agitation** of 1836, which 
occurred when the State of Arkansas applied 
for admission into the Union. Other elements 
so complicated the struggle as to render its true 
source and character most difficult of clear dis- 
cernment. 

The next scene in this tragic act occurred in 
1845, when the annexation of Tex£is was pro- 
posed. Here the issue was fairly presented. It 
was a contest for power on the pai't of the free 
'Statea, and for nothing else. Slavery already 
existed in Texas. Its admission neither dimin- 
ished nor increased the number of slaves. It 
gave the South additional power in the councils 
of the nation; and was therefore opposed by the 
North. Slavery was only an incident; while po- 
litical aggrandizement was the source and object 
of the strife. 

The successive agitations that occurred in con- 
nection with the Oregon bill, the California bill, 
and the Utah and New Mexico bill — commencing 
in 1847 and terminating in 1850 — are so nearly 
alike, and trench so closely upon each other, that 
the three may be gcoupcd together, and regarded 
aa constituting one great struggle. I shall not 
pause here to ar^ue tne questions relating to the 
occasion and object of this struggle. We were 
all eye-witnesses of the scene; but as each of us 
observed it from a different angle of observation, 
we woiild all differ, most probably, in our opin- 
ions both as to its origin and effect. There is one 
respect, however, in which there is perfect agree- 
ment. We all a^rec that its amicable adjustment 
arrested the eddying whirl of that fearful tnael- 
Btroom which threatened to ingulf the Union. 
In this instance the contest was settled on a new 
principle — the principle of non-intervention. All 
sectiona of the country acquiesced in the adjust- 
ment; and the feverish excitement of 1850 was 
fast dying out, when suddenly, like a thunder- 
bolt from a clear sky, the double-dyed fraud of 
** squatter sovereignty ** was launched down upon 
QS. It shivered the fine of partition that gave us 
some sort of show for future expansion, and laid 
open our spreading and fertile domain to the 
peuipera and loafers and felons o£ Europe. And 
now, the alien, standino^ upon that soil still red 
and slippery with the blood of southern chivalry, 
can turn us and our property away. If the re- 
pealing clause of the Kansas-Nebraska act had 
Deen ao framed as to revive the *' Old French 
laws** establishing slavery in the Louisiana pur- 
chaae, the interests of the South would then have 
been protected; but that act, by express pro- 
vision , declares that those laws shall not be 
" revived *' or •* put in force. ** In conclusion on 
this point, I put the question: Where are our 
troubles about slavery to end? We are now in 
the very throe and travail of agitation. Omens 
of evil hang thick and dark along the horizon of 
the future! No star of hope arises! No ray of 
deliverance gleams out to gladden the heart of the 
nation ! Our present is full of trouble, our future 
repiete with doubt only less than despair. 



If there were no other subjects demanding con- 
gressional attention, I siiould still regard this 
eternal clamor about slavery as the climax of 
iQadncss; inasmuch as ii tends directly to unhar- 
ness the loins and quench the vi^or and divide 
the councils of the nation. Dut when I remember 
that, in addition to these positive evils, it keeps 
in abeyance the consideration of all othcrsubjects, 
however grave and weiglity in tlicir character, 1 
have no language in which to express my utter 
aversion to its further vexatious and harassing 
progress. 

In this immediate connection, and with a view 
to indicate the particular class of subjects upon 
which our people in the West desire congres- 
sional legislation, I will ask your attention to a 
brief statement of facts in relation to that inter- 
esting region of country. 

Less than three quarters of a century ago. 
Governor Spots wood, of Virginia, plied every 
effort within the grasp of hiji great mind to in- 
duce his countrymen to cross the Alleghany 
ridge. •* When motives ofovarice failed, he suc- 
ceeded by considerations of ambition. An order 
of knighthood was formed. Caps and epaulets 
and garters were distributed. A small horse- 
shoe of beaten gold, stitched to the coat of each 
daring knight, proclaimed the adventurous char- 
acter of the transitory crusade.*' With fearless 
step they ascended tne untrodden heights of the 
mountain; and in ten short weeks the gates of 
the magnificent West were burat asunder. Since 
then the tide of emigration has been sweeping 
westward with the steady and resistless advance 
of a sea. The soldiers of 1776 and 1812 have 
since drawn their warrants and settled in that 
land of promise. Their sons and daughters, 
blooming^ in health and vigor, are there. The 
arts and improvements of civilized life are there. 
Wealth and intelligence and refinement are tiicre. 
Schools and colleges, and the pulpit and the presa^ 
are there. All that the E^st called its own is 
there. The largest half of the country's popu- 
lation is there. The mighty genius of the nine- 
teenth century is there. The whole stupendous 
array of machinery, whose wondrous power in 
abridging labor has relaxed the curse on man 
and beast, is there. The terrors of the wilder- 
ness have shrunk back as if from the glance of 
destiny. Interminable forests have gone down 
with all their plumed honors before the ax-armed 
cohorts of peaceful industry. Thousands of 
log-cabins, which once formed the image and 
emblem of the West, have long been supplanted 
by mansions scarcely less elegant than the palace 
of Aladdin. Flourishing cities have arisen as if 
from the wavings of magic, in plain, unfigura- 
tive truth, ** the wilderness and Uie solitary 
place** have been made glud; and the desert hi- 
•erally ** blossoms as the rose.** 

Such was the past, and such is the present, of 
the Wesu Shall I now lilt the vail and cast the 
horoscope of its future ? No power of prophcuc 
discernment can grasp the whole of that future; 
but its bold striking outline is palpable to the ob- 
tusest observation. The West is destined soon 
to become, if indeed it is not already, the richest 
agricultural region in the world. How m uch of 
its future greatness is revetted in the breadth and 
fertihty of its soil. Compared with other coun- 
tries, it is, in round numbers, about twelve times 
as large as France, six times as large as Great 
Britain, and nearly thirty times as large as Old 
England alone. Its climate is mild and salubri- 
ous. The Rocky Mountains protect it from the 
rude blasts of the northwest Pacific, and the AUe- 
ghanies interpose an effectual barrier against the 
cold east wind, so destructive of life and health 
in the Atlantic States. These lofty ridges are 
the heaven-built walls of that garden of the world, 
indeed, i have sometimes imagined that the very 
position of those rock-browed ridges wos stu- 
diously arranged, for a wise and beneficent pur- 
pose, by that wisdom which built and fashioned 
the eartn for the comfort and convenience of man. 
Starting at th^ extreme northern boundary of the 
West, some hundreds of miles asunder, they reg- 
ularly and gradually converge as they approach 
its southern limits, forming a mighty tunnel 
through which the wind and weather of the north 
are poured out on the Mexican Gulf. But the 
South can never return this compliment to us who. 



live in the West. If nil ihe siroccos of ihi> fropics 
should conspire to blast us with (Iwir foul, hot 
breath, they would soon find tiicmsilvrs l^lowing 
from the wrong end of the tutinol. Their utmost 
rage could not reach us. When thr sontli wind 
dors como, it is us soft and bland as an infant 's 
breath. It molts the hoar frosts of sprin^j, brin:rs» 
us our birds and our flowers, and fills ilie whole 
land with the early harbingers of returning sumt 
mer 

Again: the West is destined to become a great 
manufacturing: region. It possessis eviry ad- 
vantage for this purpose that the hand of boun- 
teous nature could bestow . Its creeks and rivers 
must be numbered by the thousand; and in all 
their higher sections, they arc rolling and tum- 
bling over ledges and precipices in all thewildne^ 
of untamed and unappropriated power. In the 
dash of every torrent; in the roar of every cas- 
cade; in the rush and thunder of a thousand cat- 
aracts, the voice of destiny is heard throu«rhout 
the mighty West. Neither New England nor 
Old England can much longer enjoy the profits 
of furnishing us with their various fabrics. We 
shall soon have our Lowell and our .Manchester, 
as we now have our Pittsbui-g, and Wheeling, 
and Cincinnati, and Si. Louis. Nature has fur- 
nished us the necessary facilities, and western 
enterprise will accomplish the work. 

No nation has ever Ijecome great or powerful 
without enterprise. Why is it that China is so 
weak and powerless, compared with other na- 
tions.^ Is it because she is wantinir in industry? 
No nation is more industrious. She walls her 
territory to shut out the invader; she bridges he» 
valleys with chains; she transforms h«'r rocks into 
terraces; and, as if disdaining the assistance of 
nature, site I cars her temples on mountains of 
her own construction. Ana yet, if an tarthquake 
should sink her to-day, what ocean would miss 
her sails ? The secret of her weakness lies in this: 
she is wanting in energy. 

It is with nations as it is witji individuals. 
The man who has energy holds a guarantee to 
greatness. Exile him to the wilderness, and he 

f)re8se3 milk and honey from its rocks. Liiunch 
lim out on the> stormy ocean, and he exacts a 
rich' revenue from its billows. Place him in a 
printing office, and he becomes a philosopher 
and statesman. Imprison his body, and, through 
the grated windows of his cell, he sends out his 
soul to tread the zodiac, and count the constel- 
lations of heaveh Bring out and spread in his 
pathway the racks and chains of Jewish per- 
secution, and, h)oking forward to the results and 
rewards of his labors, he points to tliest; instru- 
ments of torture, and says, with sea^m* com- 
posure, "None of these things move me.** Place 
him in any and all n-lations, whi.ther prosperous 
or adverse, and still his step is firm, fearless, 
forward; and if the framery of the universe fall, 
its shattered ruins will strike him on his way to 
his object. And, as with individuals, so with 
nations, energy is ih • condition and guarantee of 
greatness. Who, then, in the light of these facts, 
can set bounds to the growing greatness of the 
West — a country where the Uenificeni Creator 
has emptied the horn of abundance, and where 
energy is the staple of character? 

Filially: The West is destined to become great 
and powerful in a commercial point of view. 
Spread out the map of that wonderful region and 
look for a moment at its natural facilities for 
transit and transportation. Take up 'your posi- 
tion at the mouth of the ** Beautiful Ohio*' and 
trace out the lines of travel that radiate thence to 
all points of the compass. In the direction of 
Pittsburg you have nyie hundred and fifty miles 
of steam navigation. To the Falls of St. An- 
thony you have a thousand miles more. To iha 
head waters of the turbid Missouri ypu have a 
continued stretch of three thousand miles more. 
These noble streams, together wiih their numer- 
ous tributaries, make up a combined aggregate 
of not less than ten thousand miles. 

Nor is the West sh.ut in from intercourse wiih 
the rest of the world. Nearly all its navigable 
sti^ams terminate in that ** (ather of Waters ** 
which nature herself has channeled out to the 
southern marts of tradtj. The great chain of 
lakes which forms its commercial and poliiical 
boundary on the north opens a dueot commuiiica* 
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tion to that ocean of opulence which has made 
New England and Old England the commercial 
emporiuma of the world. And, finally, if Con- 
gress will only 8U8[>end the slavery agitation long 
enough to listen and rettpond to the wants of the 
country, it will soon be connected by railroad 
with the Pacific ocean. That great work accom- 
plislied, the West will have fairly entered upon 
Its high career. Only think of it a moment. 
Shipafrom the Indian ocean, from Canton, and 
Calcutta, can cross the Pacific, and deposit their 
rich freight on the western shore of this continent, 
and save ten thousand miles of the most difficult 
and dangerous navigation. The entire circumfer- 
ence of the earth will then be traversed by steam, 
and the line of transit so formed — to borrow a 
figure from geography— will be the commercial 
equator of the globe, it will reverse the course of 
the world 's commerce. It will be the great chan- 
nel along which the wealth of nations will fiow. 
Merchants from London and Liverpool will cross 
the American continent by railroaa on their way 
to Asia. T!-^y will purchase their silks, and 
gums, and spices, and rich aromatics, in the 
respective markets of Asia and the islands of the 
Pacific, and then return homeward by the same 
line of travel. They will thus pass and repass, 
and their commerce will be transported, across 
the entire breadth of this continent. But this is 
not ail. The merchandise imported from the 
same markets to the Atlantic cities, and which is 
now carried round by Cape Horn, will take the 
same course; and the entire aggregate will pass 
througli the very heart of the West. Then, and 
not till then, will the jnatural resources of the 
West have fairly begun to be developed. Then, 
the American Republic will have fairly begun to 
achieve its high destiny.* Yes, wh^n that iron 
pathway is spread from ocean to ocean, and this 
earth-encompassing current of travel and trans- 
portation is set in motion along it, not only the 
West, but this great and powerful nation — not 
only the natidn, but the trading and trafficking 
world— will feel the impulse. 

I have detectefl, in the course of my remarks, 
a smile of incredulity — I will not construe it less 
charitably to myself— playing upon the lips of 
members who sit immediately around me. Sirs, 
I cheerfully accord to you, and each of you, the 
benefit and luxury of a smile at my expense. 
The country whence I came, and of wnich I 
speak, is smiling also. It will, I trust, continue 
to smile for many years. It will ultimately, and 
in due time, go up and possess the broad inher- 
itance which these views anticipate. In what I 
have said I have not given utterance to idle 
declamations. I have not unbridled and set wild 
an impulsive and fervid imagination. It has been 
no part of my design, thus far, to pursue a line 
of remark in the nature and character of argu- 
ment. The statements I have made are higher, 
more reliable, and more affirmative than argu- 
ments. They arc statements of fact; and deduc- 
tions from premises as immutable as the laws 
of matter. What I have said of the past and 

F resent of the West is matter of history. What 
have said, in the shape of deductions, respect- 
ing its opening and brightening future— especially 
of that future which shall follow the completion 
of the Pacific railroad — is based upon laws as old 
as the creation. No skepticism can gainsay these 
facts or duubt the deductions based upon them. 

And licre let us look for a moment, from this 
angle of observation, at the discussion now pend- 
ing in both Houses of Congress. 

A vast region of country, opulent in all the 
essential eleiHents of power and greatness, asks 
Congress to aid it in constructing a road which 
would lift the whole nation into new capacities 
of progress; and Congress stran^^ely and persist- 
ently refuses to suspend the slavery agitation, 
and give even one day to the consideration of 
that reasonable request. The completion of this 
work, it is freciv and frankly admitted, would 
pour new life and vigor into every sinew of our 
social and financial system ; it would immeasur- 
ably enlarge our already unrivaled agriculture; it 
would raise our infant manufactories, now strug- 
gling for a doubtful existence, into prosperous 
and permanent ascpndenfcy;it would wniten every 
ocean with the sails of our commerce, and fill 
every mart with the products of our skill; and 



yet its completion is delayed , and will most prob- 
ably be defeated, at least so far as the present 
Congress is concerned, by the intolerable nui- 
sance of slavery agHation. 

Nine tenths of the people in the western States, 
and a large majority of tne citizens of the eastern 
and middle States, desire the speedy construction 
of the Pacific railroad. The commercial neces- 
sities of the nation demand it. The continued 
possession of four hundred thousand square miles 
of our territory on the Pacific coast demands it. 
The defense of our ocean-bound Republic demands 
it. And yet, though the money and the energy 
are ready to construct it, no time can be spared 
from the ** slavery agitation'* to investigate its 
claims. 

But I have another and a higher reason for 
desiring the termination of the existing contest. 
If it continue, our r^in is inevitable. As well 
might you attempt to blot out the sun and bind 
the souu* system together witli cobwebs, as to 
waste your strength in an insane endeavor to hold 
the discordant elements of this Confederacy in a 
state of adhesion, while this vexing and disor- 
ganizing question is permitted to invest the halls 
of legislation. But if we bury this dangerous 
issue, and set our hearts upon the aggrandize- 
ment of the country, there may be no bound to 
the sacred munificence of our preservation. The 
coming trials and tribulations of earth may but 
augment our ^lory. Preserved amidst the ** thun- 
derings and lightnings" which appal the tribes 
and races of earth, we may yet oe led up, like 
the prophet to the Mount, to see the face of the 
Eternal Lawgiver, and when the visitation has 
past, the world may see us descending from the 
mountain and the cloutl, our brow blcizing, and 
our hands holding the Commandments of Man- 
kind. And if — as there is great reason to sup- 
gose — the terms of metaphor employed in the 
criptures to represent tne destruction of the 
globNB, are only material emblems of the spiritual 
up-breaking and subsequent renovation of the 
race, then our Government may stand forever. 
The cause of humanity bids it stand. The suc- 
cess of our great experiment of self-government 
bids it stand. <<Tbe very earth itself," as it 
whirls along its orbit, *' carries the universal shout 
around, esto perpelua!** and from the most distant 
realms of the coming future returns the prolonged 
and repeated echo, ** be Hunt everlasting !** 

THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE. 

SPEECH OF HON. THOS. F. BOWIE, 

OP MARYLAND, 

In the House of Representatives, 

January 13, 1857. 

Tbe (louse being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, and having under consideration the 
Tariff bill- 
Mr. BOWIE said: 

Mr. Chairman: I do not propose to consider 
tlie tariff question at this time. I propose to 
reserve what I have to say on that subject to 
some more convenient season. I have not di- 
rected my mind to the consideration of that ques- 
tion at this time, because I had no idea that it 
would be sprung on the House this morning; but, 
with the consent of the House and of the Chair, 
I shall proceed to give my views upon some of 
the topics embraced in the President's message, to 
which the attention of the House has been called 
by the various members who have addressed 
the committee. With reference to the tariff ques- 
tion, therefore, I shall only say, ** Go thy way 
for this time, and when I have a more convenient 
season I will call for thee." [Laughter.] *I shall 

f>roceed with iny remarks, availing; myself of the 
atitude of debate allowed under the rules of this 
House. I propose to address myself in reply 
to some of the remarks of my colleague, [Mr. 
Davis,] who has found so much fault with the 
President's message. I shall not, in the remarks 
which I propose to submit, dwell much upon 
that portion of the President's message which 
relates to the organization of the Black Repub- 
lican party. That subject has been so ably nan- 
died, so thoroughly siucd, and the arguments on 



it so thoroughly exhausted, that I shall give them 
but a passing notice — merely lo give it a blow as 
it falls. It is true that we are told that we should 
not strike down a fallen foe; but when that foe 
wriggles in death, and in his struggles gives warn- 
ing of a future attack, it is the part of wisdom — 
it IS the part of prudence, to put him beyond 
the reach of harm forever. 

Now, sir, the President, in the exercise of a 
clear constitutional duty — of an obligation im- 
posed on him by the Constitution to give inform- 
ation from time to time to the Congress of the 
United States, of the state of the Union, not only 
in reference to its foreign, but domestic relations, 
has announced what, in his judgment, is a con- 
spiracy to overturn the Constitution. He has 
conceived, in his judgment, that there is a design 
upon the part of the Black Republican party — I 
strike out tJie word ** Black '' for the sake of 
courtesy, [laughter] — to strike down the funda- 
mental principles of our Government. He con- 
ceives tnat the organization of a party, based 
upon the principles announced by Mr. Speaker 
Banks, in his great commercial speech in New 
York, that mere numbers should prevail, attempt- 
ing to array all that portion of our great country 
who are not slaveholders against lliose who are 
slaveholders, as in violation of the spirit of tho 
Constitution; and this being his judgment, in 
which the great Democratic party concurs, I thank 
him for the bold, fearless, and patriotic manner 
in which he has presented to the mind of the 
American people the momentous issues involved 
in the consideration of sueh a question. 

The attempts to bring into conflict the com- 
mercial interests of the North and South, and 
to generate in the minds of the people of these 
sections feelings of bitter and unrelenting hatred * 
towards each other, could only result in the de- 
struction of our Government. Conceiving thia 
to be the design of that party, it was undoubt- 
edly the duty of the President, under his oath 
of office, to inform promptly the people of all 
the States of the dangers which gathered around 
the Union of these States. Under the Constitu- 
tion it is his duty to inform the Houses of Con- 
gress, and the people, of threatened dangers, 
either from domestic or foreign enemies. Then, 
how could he conscientiously have withheld ^his 
note of alarm in this matter? If fie had done so 
be would have been derelict to every constitu- 
tional obligation. This no one will doubt; for is 
there one here who does not believe that if this 
sectional organization had succeeded, there would 
have been great danger of disunion ? I appeal 
to Fillmore men, and to the Democratic party, 
now composed of conservative Whigs ana con- 
servative Democrats, of the present and of timca 
gone by — I appeal to the great masses of the 
people for the truth of this assertion. Even if 
disunion had not been the immediate result, 
there would have been anarchy and civil discord. 
There would have been those bitter contentions 
between the North and the South that would 
have resulted, ultimately, in civil war. It was 
time for the President to warn the people and 
their representatives; and he has done so calmly, 
considerately, and dispassionately. A domestic 
foe is more insidious and deadly than a foreign 
one. It is stealthy in its approach to the citadel 
of our rights. And what would be the character 
of the civil war against which the President has. 
warned us ? He nas said truly that its history 
would be written in records of desolated fields, 
conflagrations of houses, murder, rapine, and all 
the horrible and dreadful attendants on inter- 
necine war. When once begun, we know not 
when and wherQ it would terminate. Ruin and 
devastation would follow it everywhere. The 
President would hav^ been a traitor to the trust 
confided to him, and to the country which gave 
him birth, if, believing that the aims of this sec- 
tional party, if carriedout, would have led to the 
dissolution of the Union, he had not proclaimed 
the fact in his annual message. I thank him for 
his message in the name of the constituency I rep- 
resent, and in my own name. 1 thank him in the 
name of constitutional law, and in the name of 
liberty and eoual rights. Now, while the bugle 
note IS sounding for another conflict four years 
to come, like that we have iust passed through, 
I deem it only fair to say that I will, as I hope 
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every lover of the Union will, be found standing 
side by side witii ihe President and his party. 
Of course we cannot expect that the Republicans 
will take kindly this exposure of Uieir designs. 
•*ThegaIlod jade winces.'* They can have no 
more love for the present Chief Magistrate than 
the followers of Aaron Burr had for Jefferson, 
or ihosc engaged in the whisky insurrection in 
Pennsylvania had for Washington. They may 
heap abuse on the President — they may accuse 
him of having libeled them — they may allege 
that he is a partisan President, and may continue 
to pour upon him the vials of their wrath ; but, sir, 
if 1 mistake not, the American party of the South 
(with the exception of my colleague) and the Dem- 
ocratic party — all conservative men everywhere — 
will give against them the same verdict that the 
President has. If what the Presidentsays does not 
apply to them, why do they take it to themselves? 
If they do not belong to the Garrison, the Wen- 
dell Phillips school, who would burn the Bible 
and the Constitution — if they do not belong to that 
school of politicians who are in favor of abolish- 
ing slavery in the States, and who claim the power 
to do so, as the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bino- 
bam] this morning announced unequivocally, 
under those principles of the Constitution which 
secure the rightof trial by jury, the habeas corpus 
act, and the great, eternal principles of liberty 
which are to be found in every line of that sacred 
instrument — if they do not belong to the school 
to which the honorable gentleman from Ohio 

iMr. Bingham] and the senior member from 
^bio [Mr. GiDDiNGs] do, why trouble themselves 
with all this abuse of the President's message? 
I hope that message will be scattered all over the 
world, as a warning everywhere against men 
who would strike down, or attempt to strike 
down and destroy the eternal principles of con- 
stitutional liberty which ztre found in that in- 
strument. 

Sir, the message is not *' unprecedented." 
My colleague [Mr. Datis] is not singular in 
the use of that term. There has not a Black 
Republican spoken upon this floor who has not 
denounced the message as ** unprecedented" and 
false to the history of the country. It was com- 
menced upon that side of the House, and has 
been followed up by my colleague. He at least 
seems to agree with them in this respect. How, 
sir, is it unprecedented? Why, sir, from the 
earliest history of this Government — from the 
4ay8 of Washington doMfn to the days of Gen- 
eral Jackson, you will find precedents of this 
kind in presidential messages. 

Creneral Washington made the insurrections in 
Pennsylvania in reference to the tax upon whisky, 
the suDJectof a special message to Congress; and 
he not only did that, but asked for a force to 
suppress it, and Congress gave it to him. That 
message was more vituperative and abusive of 
the enemies of constitutional liberty than this. 
Jefferson denounced the alien and sedition laws 
of 1793, in round terms. He denounced the 
conspiracy of Aaron Burr and all his coadjutors. 
Madison denounced the conduct of Governor 
Strong, of Massachusetts, during the last war, 
fifr refusing to bring out his troops to fight a 
foreign enemy. 

And, sir, whenever there has been danger from 
combinations of men to suppress or to obstruct the 
process of law, it has been the practice of every 
President to communicate such facts to Congress. 
We have had an instance during this very Congress 
in President Pierce's Kansas message. There 
were obstructions to the laws in Kansas. I care 
not whether it came from what the Black Repub- 
licans call the border ruffians of Missouri, or from 
the emigrant aid society. There was a state of 
revolution there, and the President communicated 
the facts to Congress, and asked for power to 
suppress the troubles. It was all well enough 
then with the Black Republicans. It was music 
in their ears when the so-called ** border ruflians 
of Missouri" were referred to; but when an attack 
was made upon the ** emigrant aid society," it 
was all discord and distraction. 

I say it is the duty of the President, upon all 
emergencies of this sort, to communicate the facts 
to Congress, and let the people decide for them- 
selves. Then my colleague is mistaken when he 
says this is an extntordinary and unprecedented 



message. I have pointed out the precedents, and 
whether there were precedents or not, there is a 
constitutional obligation upon the President to 
communicate such facts to the Congress of the 
United States. 

In everything which has been said by my 
friend from Georgia, [Mr. Stephens,] my friend 
from North Carolina, [Mr. Branch,] and every 

fentleman who has spoken upon this side of the 
louse, relating to the power of Congress to ex- 
clude slavery from the Territories, I fully and 
thoroughly concur, and I take opposite grounds 
from what my colleague has taken. I denounce 
that claim of power, as the President has de- 
nounced it, as a gross and palpable usurpation of 
power. It will not do for gentlemen to refer us, 
as they have done over and over again, to that 
clause in the Constitution which gives Congress 
power to ** make (as they say) all needful rules 
and regulations respecting the territory and other 
property of the United States,** and to claim to 
derive the power under that clause. They, in 
the first place, misq'Vkott the textf and then after- 
wards set aside the clear and deliberate judgment 
of the highest court of this country. 

This is nothing new to my colleague. Though 
he may differ with the whole South American 
party upon that point, yet he has been true to 
himself. From the time I first knew him he has 
been an anti-slavery, Wilmot proviso, Missouri 
restriction man. But I propose now, in passing 
along upon this branch, to examine the reasons 
which my colleague has advanced heretofore 
upon this floor to establish the constitutionality 
of the Missouri restriction and the Wilmot pro- 
viso. They are both based upon the same idea — 
the idea that there is power in Congress to limit 
or restrain slavery in the Territories. I will do 
my colleague the justice to say that he has never 
gone to the extent of claiming the right to abolish 
It in the States. 

And here, Mr. Chairman, you will perceive 
that the nature of the power is the same in both 
cases. If Congress Mive no power to abolish 
slavery in the States, because of the want of con- 
stitutional grant, there is the same want of power 
in regard to the Territories. And you have at 
last to fall back on some general proposition — 
some general derivative power. My colleague 
says *' that there is no provision of the Consti- 
tution which prohibits Congress from legislating 
on the subject of slavery in the Territories; and 
he defies any one to show him the provision 
which forbids it.*' Where,sir, does my colleague 
get his notions of constitutional law ? Does he 
regard the Congress of the United States as the 
representatives of a great Federal GK>vernment, 
unrestrained in its power, except by the limita- 
tions to be found in the Constitution? You must 
look to the Constitution for limitations of powers 
in the States, because the States themselves wore, 
at the time of its formation, sovereign national- 
ities. But, do you look to the Constitution to 
find out what are the restraining powers so far 
as the General Government is concerned. No, 
sir, you look to see where the grant of power is. 
If there be an absolute grant of power, then the 
Federal Government has the power — otherwise 
it has not. Now, sir, let me refer to the views 
of my colleague on that porht. 

In 1849, my colle^igue wrote certain letters un- 
der the signature of Hampden — letters of which 
he has acknowledged himself to be the author — 
advocating the power of Congress to adopt the 
Wilmot proviso^ as well as the constitutionality 
of the Missouri compromise of i620. I will 
read an extract from ox^a of these letters, to show 
what' was the doctrine of my colleague at that 

time: 

" Now, I have never yet, fironi any source, in any dis- 
cussion, by any effort, been able '^to get any one opponent 
of tliis power of Congretw (to pasii the \\iImot proviso,) 
to put tiid finger ou any clause of the Constitution which 
expressly, or by implication, forbids Congress to exclude 
slavery from a Territory." 

Sir, is it possible that I have'^ow to meet with 
a man so ignorant of constitutional law as to 
claim a power in Congress to do anything and 
everything which is not expressly prohibited by 
the Constitution? Why, sir, even in the days 
of blue-light Federalism, I have not been able to 
find the political writer who claimed that this 
Federal Government was so far a unit as to pos- 



! sess all power not expressly denied to it by the 
limitations of the Constitution. I thought that 
we had been, before the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, separate, distinct, and independent sov- 
ereignties, and that we came into the Federal 
Union only for specific purposes. 

I do not care to go, at this time, into an elab- 
orate examination of this great question jiif ihe 
relative powers of the Federal ana Slate Govern- 
ments. The subject has been already exhausted 
by those who have preceded me. But I must say 
that it is the first time I have ever heard, from 
any man professing to be a constitutional lawyer, 
that Congress has all the powers of Government, 
unless there are restrictions expressly to be found 
in its limitations.' The reverse of this has alway/i 
been considered as the true exposition of the Fed- 
eral compact. There must be an absolute and 
unequivocal grant of power in the Constitution 
itself; and if there be no such grant, then the 
power itself does not exist. The Constitution, 
it is true, contains limitations on the powers of 
the States, and, in some instances, limitations on 
the powers of Congress; but in these latter in- 
stances they are always made to prevent a con-' 
elusion froni a foregoing expressly granted power, 
and are designed to prevent an enlargement of the 
power granted by constructive implications. 

Now, sir, when there is an express grant in 
the Constitution, the powers for carrying out that 
grant are as clearly given as is the grant itself. 
An implied power to carry out a grant is just as 
much a granted power as the original grant itself. 
It is one of those things which, being necessary 
and appprtenantto the grant, must go along with 
the grant itself. 

I feel no surprise at the course of my colleague, 
when he maintains the doctrine that Congress 
has the power to pass the Wilmot proviso, or the 
Missouri restriction bill. It is no new doctrine 
with him; he has maintained it all his life, ever 
since 1 have known him, and I am willing to give 
him credit for his consistency, in this respect at 
least. But, sir, I have a righut^o quarrel with 
his logic, no matter how much imay respect the 
man; and when I choose to find fault with his 
logic, I must claim tlie right to express my sur- 
prise that he has not shaped his reasoning to meet 
the crisis which surrounds the constituency of 
us both. He has gone out of the way to find 
conclusions against them, when, by following the 
well-beaten path of logical deductions, he might 
have found ample supplies to have reinforced 
those of them who have been all the time strug- 
gling to maintain their equality with the other 
great States of this Confederacy. 

But my colleague, by way of laying great stress 
on his interpretation of the Constitution in this 
respect, says, in that same Hampden letter: '* On 
the contrary the Constitution gives to Congress 
expressly the power to make all needful rulen 
and regulations respecting the territory and other 
property of the United States.*' Ay, sir, is this 
so? I ask my colleague to turn to that clause in 
the Constitution and read it overagaiu. It says: 
*• The Congress shall have power to dispose of 
and make all needful rules,** dtc. Why aid my 
colleague leave out those words •* dispose of?'* 
Why did he, when he was making an argument 
as a constitutional lawyer, leave out these words, 
significant and full of meaning as they are? 
Who ever heard of the words "dispose of** 
being used to denote the establishment of a terri- 
torial government? Who ever supposed they 
were intended to relate to political powers or po- 
litical rights in any sense whatever ?^ Dispose of 
a government! Why, sir, the idea is absurd, 
ridiculous, incomprehensible. I ask my col- 
league, then, why did he leave out these words 
when he wrote and published his Hampden let- 
ters ? They are the key to the text, and unyail 
every mystery that hangs around its construction. 

But, sir, it is uselrss to argue this question 
farther. Of what avail is it for gentlemen to 
argue against the decision of the highest judicial 
tribunal in the country ? That question has inicn 
distinctly settled by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. That court nas said, in tho ca^ie 
of the United States vx, Gratiot and others, (13ih 
Curtis, p. 647,) that the term " territory,*' as used 
in this clause of the Constitution, is simply 
descriptive of one kind of property, and is cquiv- 
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alcm toihewoi-d **/rttid<." The term ** territory" 
used liL-re is merely descriptive of the chnmcter 
of I ho property designated. And when the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Bingham] ffocs into an 
cla'joiate art^ument, as he has done tliis morning, 
upon i!ie torms ** rules an4 regulations," as used 
i.) the Constitution, 1 turn liim over to the decision 
of the Supreme Court just referred to. But, sir, 
I care but little for the opinions of Black Repub- 
licans. ( care but little about the opinions of 
Know Nothings. 1 care still less for the opinions 
of men who are following in the footsteps of 
Hartford Convention disunionists. * 

Lord Coke says, ** There are precedents to be 
fbllowed, and also precedents to be avoided;*' 
and I choose to avoid, not only the precedents, 
but the opinions which such men may bring me. 
The man who, in this enlightened a^ of Amer- 
ican republicanism, would plant himself upon 
such treasonable doctrines as these, deserves no 
toleration at the hands of the American pcophi. 

Sir, my colleague says that he is supported in 
his views of the constituiionaUty of the Missouri 
i-cstriction by the opinions and the judgment of 
theimmoruil William Pinckney; that Mr. Pinck- 
ney voted for the eighth section of the Missouri 
compromise act, which contains the slavery re- 
striction; and from this fact my colleague infers 
that Mr. Pinckney advocated the constitutional 
right of Congress to exclude slavery from the 
Territories. But, sir, does not my colleague 
know that the whole scope and purpose of Mr. 
Pinckney 's great speech on that occasion was to 
show that Congress had no constitutional power 
to impose such a restriction upon the people of 
the Territory of Missouri, then asking for admis- 
sion into the Union as a State? 

The great argument used by him and mostly 
relied on by him in that speech was, that if Mis- 
souri came into the Union as a State at all, she 
had a right to come in as an equal with each of 
the other States, and that Congrcas had conse- 
quently no right to in)pose terms and conditions 
which would dear^ve her of that equality. The 
argument was, inat to impose such restrictions 
would be like maiming a State in the very act of 
its birth, niakingit cripple, blind, and halt, instead 
of giving it life, with all the full powers and har- 
monious proportions of full-grown sovereignty. 
It is true that Mr. Pinckney voted for the eighth 
section, which was introduced as an amendment, 
and expressly intended to exclude all the territory 
embraced within the limits of Missouri, and to 
apply only to territory, then a wild and unin- 
habited region, where no white man's foot had 
ever made its print, and no trace of civilization 
bad ever existed. To get Missouri in as a State 
of the Union, without the slavery restriction, 
^as, in his opinion, more than an equivalent for 
an imaginary line extending exclusively over an 
aninliabiied desert, which could in no sense impair 
the constitutional right of self-government which 
the teachings of our revolutionary struggles had 
implanted so deeply in the bosom of the American 
people. There were no people in existence there 
to be aiTected by that line. There were mountains, 
to be sure, and valleys not a few — hill and dale, 
plain and desert sands, rivers and streamlets, 
rocks and shells and mineral gems — the music 
of birds and the sweet fra^anco of flowers; but 
tJicse, all together, howsoever enchanting to the 
eye, could not speak a government into being. 
This alone was reserved for the civilization of 
man, and could be molded in times to come to 
suit the wants of an inexorable will. 

Mr. Pinckney, therefore, in voting for that 
eighth section, acted wisely in holding on to the 
substance, instead of grasping at the shadow. 
He knew that the same immutable principles 
which he had laid down in reference to the people 
of the Territory of Missouri, in their then terri- 
torial condition^ would apply with equal force to 
the people of this vast wilderness, whenever, in 
the nrogr(*S8 of civilization and emigration, they 
might choose to form a government for them- 
sel v<>s. He left to the wisdom of time what could 
not have been done in the madness of the hour. 
How, then, does my colleague derive any sup- 
p<»rt from the opinions of Mr. Pinckney? 1 com- 
mend that great speech to my colleague again, 
for a second and more considerate perusal ! 

But, Mr. Cbairauin, 1 pi^Maway from thispor. 
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tion of my colleague's speech. My colleague 
says that the passage ©f tlie Kansas-Nebraska act 
and the repeal of the Missouri restriction, have 
brought upon the country its present unhappy 
condition. I have no doubt my colleague thinks 
so. But, sir, there is an old adage which I be- 
lieve to be a very true one: *• The wish is father 
to the thought." The prophet who wishes evil 
will be sure to prophesy evil; and my colleague 
has not been slow in gloomy prognostications 
of this description. In his celebrated ** King- 
Philip" speech, deUvered in this House, at its 
last session, beginning thus: ** Is King Ph'Uip 
de^d ? .ATo; hut he is sick^ by JovCf** my colleague 
likened the Democratic party to a sick man, and 

Brophesied, then and there, its speedy dissolution, 
lut, sir, my colleague's prophecy was but 
'* leather ofnd pruneUa, It wanted the inspiration 
of a true prophet, and was itself but •* the sickly 
growth of a poisonous weed." King Philip is 
not only not dead, (mt not even sick. The Demo- 
cratic party was never in better health, and is now 
most marvetotislij convalescent. I commend this to 
my colleague's more charitable reflections. 

But the Kansas-Nebraska act, and the repeal 
of the Missouri restriction, have been condemned 
by the people. Mr. Buchanan has been elected 
by a minority vote, and will be a miiiority Pres- 
ident. Franklin Pierce aspires to the imperial 
robes of Napoleon, and the indignant verdict of 
the people has been sent un from all parts of the 
country against the wickea policy of his admin- 
istration. Such is the lugubrious spitefulness 
of my colleague's speech. Mr. Chairman, I had 
given my colleague credit for more of prudence 
than is exhibited in these philippicaljereimades. I 
had not supposed he would have risked *' his 
good name and fame" on propositions ** leading 
to such lame and impotent conclusions.*^ If the 
doctrines of non-interference by Congress in ex- 
cluding s.avery from the Terntories, and of the 
repeal of the Missouri-restriction act of 1820— 
which are the only leading features of the Kansas- 
Nebraska act — have not b^^en ratified by the peo- 
ple in the election of Mr. Buchanan — if the doc- 
trines of State equality, and of the equality of each 
and all the citizens of the country, without respect 
to their religious faith, place ofbirth, or residence, 
have not been sanctioned by the verdict of the 

Ceople, will my colleague tell me what then has 
een settled by their verdict? Has the presi- 
dential election been a mere mockery ? Have the 
people, for more than eighteen months, been en- 
gaged in the most violent, and iu many respects 
the bloodiest, political struggle that ever con- 
vulsed the country, with no practical results ar- 
rived at and no political principles seMlcd ? Has 
frenzied excitement slaughtered its hundreds of 
men, women, and children, in its wicked zeal for 
political ascendency, in the large and populous 
cities of our Union — New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, New Orleans, Louisville, &c., and 
yet no responsive throb of devoted patriotism 
been found to sanctify and glorify the immortal 
maxim of Tertulian, " Plwes efficimuTj quoties 
metitnura vobis; semen estgsanuis ehristianorwn ?" 
No, ^r. Chairman, this political contest has not 
been a mere idle show — a mere plaything or pas- 
time. It is significant of the deep, eternal, and 
ever-living truths of the Constitution of this our 
glorious country — the right of a republican peo- 
ple to establish their own forms of republican 
government, the right to have secured to tliem by 
law the full enj[oyment of civil and religious free- 
dom, and the inalienable rights of expatriation 
and emigration. These, sir, are the lewels of 
that casket which contains the vital breach of 
republican freedom; and when these jewels are 
^one, the casket itself will not be wortn preserv- 
ing. 

It is a little curious, Mr. Chairman, to see how 
my colleague reasons himself into this most sin- 
gular idea, that the election of Mr. Buchanan is 
a condemnation of the present Administration, 
and of the general policy and principles of the 
Democratic party. And how is it done ? Why, 
sir, .he says, that the votes given to Fremont and 
Fillmore put together, are larger, by four hundred 
thousand, than those given to Buchanan, and 
therefore Buchanan stands condemned by the 
people upon the issues presented by the Dem- 
ocratic platform. Now, sir* does not itay col- 



lea^e perceive the dangerous ground upon which 
he is treading when he resorts to the idea of a 
fusion between Fremont and Fillmore for the 
purpose of beating Buchanan? Does not my 
colleague know (or if he ever did he seems to 
have forgotten it) that, with the exception of him- 
self, the entire American party South, and for 
aught I know North too, were struck with holy 
horror at the idea of a/iwio», in political opinions^ 
with the Black Republicans of the North? And 
yet it IS only by this doctrine of fusion, so odious 
to his own political party South, that he can sus- 
tain, in argument, a minority in the popular vote 
of the Democratic party. Sir, the American 
party South may well exclaim, *' Save us frotti 
our friends and we will take care of our enemies;" 
while to my colleague 1 commend Hamlet's re- 
flections on his mother: 

" Then there's hope, a great m&n'b meAiory tnny outliVf 
hid li(b half a year : But hy*r Indy he must build cbnrch^ 
then : or clue shall be snff^ not thinking on, witli tw 
h«*bby horne ; wliOi»e epitaph is. For O, for O, tkt kUkm 
hone is forgot." ' 

The Know Nothing party South disclaimed sll 
alliances with the Black Republican party. They 
were as much in favor of the principles of tbo 
Kansas -Nebraska act, and against the restoration 
of the Missouri line, as were the Democrats them- 
selves. They so proclaimed it in alUheir speeches 
and addresses to the people. They have so pro- 
claimed it on this floor, and have uniformly acted 
with the Democratic party (my colleague alone 
excepted) on these particviar issues, whenever they 
have been brought to the consideration of thiv 
House. Is it not then, sir, fair and legitimate in 
us, when counting popular numbers, which my 
colleague seems to have done, to claim as belong 
ing to us all those of the people who agreed witb 
us and voted with lis in reference to tnese gres^ 
measures? How, then, does my colleague put 
Mr. Buchanan or the present Administration in 
the minority, in regard to these issues at least? 
Give us the vote of the Democratic party, and 
of the American party South, to which we ar^ 
clearly entitled, on the questions growing out of 
the power qf Congress to exclude slavery from tik 
Teri'itories, and I will show you a very Xar^ and 
decided majority of the people, upon these issues, 
in favor of the principles of the Ehemocratic party. 

On the other hand, how is it with reference to 
the issues involved in the peculiar principles of 
the American party? Anu here, Mr. Chairmbii^ 
allow me to say that I .wish to tread lightly oA 
the ashe9 of the dead. 

" The evil, that men do, lIVos after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones.. 
So let it be with" the Know Nothing Party. 

But how is it, I say, with regard to the doc- 
trines of the Know Nothing party ? Does not my 
colleague know that the Black Republicans, not 
only on this floor, but throughout thecountrr, 
have " the lynx's eye and tne weasel's form?** 
Does he not know that they have thrift and cun«> 
ning enough not to engage in a crusade againM 
the great principles of the freedom of the eleedtts 
franchise ? Wny, sir, they not only wanted aR 
white men to vote, but they wanted alt black 
men, too, to vote. The Black Republican parly 
are as much opposed to the proscription of Roman 
Catholics, and of naturalized foreigners, as are 
the Democrats themselves. Sir, they have not 
built their pyramids ** with the base at top and 
the apex at bottom," as my colleague and hii 
party have done. In this respect, at least, I 
commend their prudence to the judgment of my 
colleague. And, sir, does not my colleague aee* 
in all this, an utter condemnation of the peculiar 
doctrines of the Know Nothing party? Doeii 
he not see that religious intolerance and civil 
disabilities have met with an almost universal 
rebuke at the hands of the American people- 
both Democrats and Republicans ? And yet, my 
colleague says that the people of the oountry, for 
the next four years, must look to the Amencan 
party as the only safe depository of true conati- 
tutional doctrines. ** They now stand (says he) 
the hope of the nation, around whose firm ranks 
the shattered elements of the great majority may 
rally and vindicate the right of the majority to 
rule, and of the native of the land to make the 
law of the land." What strange delusions theaa 
ire, Mr. Chairbum^ aod how ainsiiiar am my 
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collensrue's opinions. What, sir! The Know 
Noihif>5 pariy ihe hope of the nation! Why, 
air, look to the history of all the political parties 
which have been formed in this country from tlie 
earliest pi-riod to the present time, and tell me if 
one has ever existed whose principles and prac- 
tic«s have bPen so emphatically condemned by 
the awAkened inielliffence of a free and enlight- 
ened people r It has had, indeed, but a short and 
fitful existence, like 
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That strutt and frelh his hour upon the dagCy 
And then i$ heard no more." 

It has seen its shadow in the sunlight of pop- 
ular indignation, only that it might 

" Dttcant on U$ oum iff/omiity." 

Sir, it does not even rise to the respectability 
of a faction. It is all delusion, then, to imagine 
that it can ever attain to permanent power in this 
land of civil and religious freedom. 

Mr. Chairman, there was a time when my col- 
league and myself were united with other con- 
servative men' under the great Whig banner of 
the country. There was a time, in^leed, when 
he and 1 were candidates on the same electoral 
ticket. I thought then that he cordially ap- 

rrovedofmost of the principles of the Whig party, 
thought then that he held the same opinions m 
reference to the rights of naturalized citizens — of 
Roman Catholics — and in regard to any change 
in the naturalization laws, which were held by 
the Whig party and its prominent leaders. 

In the great Harrison campaign of 1840; in 
1844, when Mr. ClAy was our candidate; and in 
1852, when we rallied under the lead of the gal- 
lant Scott, and in which latter campaign no man 
acted a more prominent part than my colleague, 
opposition to the principles of the Native Amer- 
ican party, as it was then called, was distinctly 
and unec^ui vocally declared by the Whig party 
as one of its essential articles of political faitn. ft 
was announced on the floor of the Senate by our 
great leader, Mr. Clay, when the Philadelphia 
convents were burnt It was announced in 1840 
and 1844, by the public speeches of our prominent 
men, and by the written addresses of central. State, 
and other committees. It was announced in 1852 
by General Scott himself, and every prominent 
Whig in the country. And what were the prin- 
ciples of the Native American party? The ex- 
tension of the naturalization laws; proscription of 
Roman Catholics by excluding them from office; 
opposition to all foreigners; and, in fine, that 
electrical watch-word which reads in this way: 
•• Americans shall rule America" — precisely^sir, 
the doctrines of the present so-called "American 
party." Shall l,thcn, be called on to approve of 
aoctrines which 1 have repudiated all my life? 
No, sir. Let my colleague, if he chooses, lead 
the way to such tergiversations. For one, I mean 
to remain true to myself. 

Mr. Chairman, I really thought that Know 
Nothingism had been killed in the recent presi- 
dential contest. 1 have seen eulogistic obitiiaiies 
to its memory; and had wished for it uninter- 
rupted repose in the tomb to which it had been 
consignee!. But, sir, it seems 1 am mistaken. 
Momiew Tonson has come again. [Laughter.] 
I had hoped, sir, that the spirit of J^onsieur 
Tmaon, like all other perturbed spirits, had ^one 
to that place of rest assigned to them, wTiich 
ancient writers do call by the name of Limbo — a 
ptace. air, which, we are told, *' neither Heaven 
nor Hell would have." [Great laughter.] But, 
sijr, it is not so. The dead carcass of Know Ab(A- 
tNgum has been galvanized by my colleague, and 
made to stand erect upon this floor. But oh ! how 
changed in all its features ! <* Its bones are mar- 
rowless; its blood is cold; and there be no spec- 
ulation in those eyes which once glared withal." 
Sir, spirits do often revisit this earth. They 
come as sprites and myths, and sometimes, too, 
as hobgoblins damned. Nay, sir, it has oft been 
told that they do appear as spirits of light to call 
wanderers back from the paths of vice. It may 
be, sir, that my colleague is the chosen trunk of 
Such a spirit. But 1 can tell him he must be so 
clear in his high office— must be sure to give 
such proofs of Holy Writ, "that inspiration's 
mantle doth surround him," or else the more 
^tmh\f tpirita of this earth will r^mat him and 



his elfs, and drive thom back to Ihe dark caverns 
from which they sprung. 

Mr. Chairman, the voice of Maryland has 
been heard in this contest. No, sir; I correct 
myself The vote, and not the voice of Mary- 
land, has been heard. *' Truth crushed to earth 
will rise again;" and smothered embers are but 
the food of fresh conflagrations. Maryland! my 
own dear native State ! Thou art loyal to the 
Constitution, and thus loyal to the South ! But 
thou wilt be loyal to the Souili, even if our ene- 
mies th|^ow away the Constitution. 1 pray God, 
sir, in his infinite mercy, that the doctrines of my 
colleague, the great master spirit of Frec-Soilism 
in Maryland, may not prevail among the great 
masses of our people. He wooes the Black 
Republican party. I wish ** to avoid these nup- 
tials." And with the blessing of God, they shall 
not come off. 1 will meet him on the hustings. 
I will meet him anywhere, and everywhere, on 
the face of this broad earth, sooner than surrender 
my dear native Maryland to the embraces of 
Free-Soilism. 

Sir, with reference to the vote of Maryland in 
the late presidential contest, I have but little to 
say. She is my mother, and I will not raise a 
parricidal arm against her. No matter how she 
may have been led into the ways of error; no 
matter how she may have been seduced from the 
paths of political truth; no matter how she may 
nave been driven from her constitutional alle- 
giance— I love her still. She is still my mother. 
Her destinies arc indissolubly mingled with mine, 
and 1 shall stand by her, and with her, in all and 
every vicissitude of fortune. When the day of 
trial and tribulation comes, I shall be found a 
faithful subject of her sovereigrn will. But, sir, 
I must con/ess that i look to the glorious future 
for redeniption of her error. 1 look to a time, 
not far oft, 1 am sure, when the birthplace of re- 
ligious freedom shall be as a light-house in the 
skies, to allure every wanderer on. the globe, who 
pants for civil liberty. , 



REVENUE AND NAVIGATION LAWS OP THE 
UNITED STATES. 

SPEECH OF HON. T. J. D. FULLER, 

OF MAINE, 

In the House op Representatives, 

January 19, 1857. 

Mr. FULLER, of Maine, said: 

Mr. Speaker: I have obtained the floor for the 
purpose of calling up the motion to reconsider 
the vote whereby House bill numbered 187, 
being the bill for revision and codification of the 
revenue and navigation laws of the United States, 
reported from the Committee on Commerce, at 
the last session, by its chairman, was postponed 
to the 9ih day of December, 1856. If tliTj motion 
shall prevail, I propose to put the bill on its pas- 
sage. 

Before taking the question, however, I desire 
to give to the House a concise history of the 
progress and maturity of the bill, with a brief 
explanation of the new provisions which it con- 
tains. 

The attention of Congress was first called to 
^the present condition of the revenue laws, and 
the importance of their revision, by the Secretary 
of the Treasury in his report as early aa Decem- 
ber, 1851. The Senate, by resolution, January 
19, 1853, instructed the Secretary of the Treasury 
to prepare a draft of a general revenue law, de- 
signed to supersede existing laws on the subject, 
and which snould embrace all needful provisions 
for regulating the foreign and domestic commerce 
of the United States in American and foreign 
vessels. In compliance with that resolution, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, on the 11th of July, 
1854, submitted to the Senate a bill covering over 
one hundred and seventy pages, subdivided into 
fourteen chapters, under appropriate heads, and 
accompanied by a detailed report. (See Ex. 
Doc, Senate, No. 77, Thirty-Third Congress, 
first session.) 

The Committee on Commerce of the House 
had referred to them the same bill at the sec- 
ond Mtaion of the Thirty-Third CongreM, and 



reported back to the House, with stmdry amend- 
ments, the same bill, with a recommendaiiim ilmi 
it pass, accompanied by a full n-fon. (Sre 
House bill No. 683, sorotid session Thiny-'l liird 
Congress, and report No. 145 lo accompany siiid 
bill.) ^ 

In the early part of the last session the same 
bill was introduced and referred to the Commiittc 
on Commerci', considered by them, ami roporieii 
back with further amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. In this form it is n(»w 
presented to the House, after many careful revi- 
sions, for its final action. 

The Senate have considered and passed the 
first two chapters, in the form now submitted for 
the action of the House. It is understood that 
it was designed by the Committee on Commerca 
of the Senate to consider and pass upon the entire 
bill, bv its appropriate chapters separately. But 
the Committee on Commerce of the Housoy 
deeming it preferable to consider the bill and 
report upon it as a whole, the Senate committee 
suspended their action to await the final actioi^ 
of the House upon the bill. 

The bill, in its present form, has had the care- 
ful consideration of the Treasury Department, 
and is reported to the House with its full sanction 
to every part and section. 

So much for the labor and consideration be- 
stowed in maturing and perfecting this bill. 

I propose now to invite the attention of tba 
House to three points of consideration: 

Firsts the present condition of our rcvenuQ 
laws; 

Secondt the necessity for a revision of thft 
whole subject-matter; and. 

Thud, the benefits to be expected from the re- 
vision to commerce and navigation. 

To exhibit the present condition of the revcnua 
laws, I ask to have read at the Clerk's desk the 
fallowing extracts from the Secretary's report 
before alluded to, and a short extract from the 
opinion of Judge Grier, of the United States 
Supreme Court, delivered in the trial of the cause • 
at Philadelphia lecently, and published in the 
National Intelligencer, under date of November* 
1856: 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

*< It i.4 deiiirable that the nnmemus laws re^pcctins th<^ 
nnvigntioii and coDiincrce of the Titiicd Btntc:i should uti- 
der^o a cnn^lul rovi>ioii and arrangement. Thette enuet- 
meni^ huvc been acfuiuulniiug I'oriuorc than halt a century, 
nnd innny of' tlicir provisions are complex, if not cimflict- 
iug ; othcn* nro etill unn>pcalcd. though they huve long been 
iuiipplicable to the conduion nt our cnniincrcc and of the 
couniry. A repeal oi' ob.^oiutc tuid um>.I«^ proviftjmiii, nnd 
n pntpwT arraiigeiURnt ot'iliu rcsiduo under appropriate tillos, 
with judicioui aui.'udmcnU) and adiiiljons, nnd the whole 
comprised within a single statute or <-onnt'cied f orict* of 
fitaiutes, so a.-* to bit readily rerorrcd to and uudcT^^tood, 
would be a inea<uro of groat public utility, pntmote a more 
untionii and laith.ul adniini«tration of Uie Iuwh, andatlbrd 
a more certain protection to the intereitu of the Gtivcrn- 
mcnt and the commercial community. 

*• Further legislation in connection with portion* of onr 
couimcrce is undoubtedly necRitgary. Our coasting lawc, 
however wise and useful in the infancy ot' the country^ 
contain many provi»i(Hi^ gtill in force, which, in con.*-e- 
quence of the increased fiiciJitics which i«tenni otT'r.-* lor 
iran^portntion by land and water over our largely rziond d 
territory, are not only totally usclciw, Imji iniposf* vexaiJ<>ui» 
and cmbarroKSing reiitraints on the coa-twi.-e and inienor 
coinincrcc wiUiout furni.^hing any adequate securit) to the 
public revenue. 

" In cunvcquencc of this state of the laws, iniportors are 
often obliged, at uo inconsiderable expense, to intru t tli' ir 
business witti tlic customboudes to o^enit* ^uppo^cd to be 
well versed therein ; and the diificulty on the part of the 
officers of the costoms, as well as nnporters, of correctly 
imaerstandlng and applying the provhitons of such a con- 
nlez mass of lefialation , gives rise to ibequeiit tnd espeusive 
litigation, augments the ousiness of the cuxtom hnuaesfind. 
at this Department, and gives to the operation of law Uiai;, 
uncertainty wbich h is we duty of every Government to 
avoid." 

Extract from the opinion of Judge Grier: 

" It is a great grievance that the revenue laws pa5«*-ed by 
Congress have iK^comc so numerous and coniplicatcMl t'.i t'l 
it is often difficult to ascertain what is the oxistins l:i«v oii 
any particular subject. In the construction of otlicr l:iw-. 
when one statute supplies or cbuugcs the proviii^ion.- oi' 
another, The latent is construed as a repeal of the foniicr. 
But on the consiructnin of this mas^ of contradictory r<'v 
enue laws it would seem Uint the Ktatuie which pive I'e 
highest duly, the largest fees, or the severest penalti y, i . 
never repealed by a later act which miiijaiet} the penal •> 
or diminishes the fees. Act^ giving certain fee.s or lor «ii- 
nres to certain officers become almost like tJic laws «it the 
Medes and Persians, incapable of being repealed. At least 
it is hard for human ingenuity to discover language fur ihia 

purpose wlucl},iQ»y w^ba pe^ywp^ by i^lffliWi^^'*^^^ 
uroctkMi. 
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<* Thin case raises the question of the construction of an 
act of Congress which declares that * the owner, master, 
or captain, or other pewona employed in navigating canal 
boats without masts or steam power, &c., shall not be re- 
quired to pay certain fees, nor marine hospital tax. and 
shall receive no benefit from tlie marine-hospital nind,' 
g &c. It b well known as a part of the history of this act 
of Congress, that it was originated at the instance chiefly 
and for the relief of a ccriain class of tlie citizens of tlie 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

" For the purpose of relieving tliis trade fVom annoyances 
of admiralty laws and custom-house exactions this act of 
Congress was passed, and the question for the court to de- 
cide in this case is, whctlier we can by any ingenuity so 
construct, or rather misconstruct it as to render it wholly 
ineflTectual ? It is proposed to do it by means of the follow- 
ing sorites or string of sylloeisms : 

" A canal boat is a canal boat only while it continues to 
be a boat on a canal ; and although it has no mast or steams 
engine on board, yet when a steam-tug is attached to it by 
a rope, for the purpose of taking it from one part of a harbor 
or river to another, it becomes ip$o fado a steamboat, be- 
cause it has been tuned or propelled by force of steam, and 
•o remains forever i^er, it having lost the character of a 
canal boat forever by a single contact with the rope of a 
■team-tug. The man, the boy, and the mule, are thus con- 
verted into mariners, and entitled to libel for wages in 
admiralty, and to an interest in the marine-hospital fUnd. 
ErgOy they are bound to pay the same fees as were exacted 
before thi^ act was passed. The objections to this reason- 
ing and conclusions are, that tliey shock common sense 
and annul an act of Congress specially made to apply to 
these very persons and tilings. 

" Consequontly, the fees exacted IVom the plalntiflT were 
illegally exacted, and he is entitled to recover according to 
tlie conditions of the aase stated.'* 

Mr. FULLER, of Maine. That the revenue 
and collection laws of the United States are very 
numerous and complicated, must be obvious to 
any one who has had occasion to give them even 
a cursory perusal. There are now standing on 
our statute-books, unrepealed, in terms, more 
than four hundred laws, covering more than five 
hundred large octavo pages, running through the 
ten large octavo volumes of Little & Brown's 
edition of the United States Laws. One of the 
laws still in force, and of daily application, was 
passed in 1792, another in 179^, and still another^ 
and the most important and useful of any of our 
existing revenue acts, in 1799. 

In 1790 the whole tonnage of the United States 

*wa8 274,347 tons; now it is 4,871,652 tons. Then 

the imports were $23,000,000; now, ^14,639,942. 

Then the exports were $20,000,000; now they are 

{310,586,330. Then the annual revenue was 
10,210,250; now, $73,918,141. Then the annual 
expenditure was $7,207,539; now, $72,948,792. 
Then the shore line of the United States was 
9,885 miles; now it is 24,974 miles. Then our 
population was 3,000,000; now, 25,000,000. The 
•waddling clothes, which were ample for the 
infantile dimensions of the America of 1790, are 
illy suited to the more gigantic proportions of the 
America of 1857. 

That a half century and more of such remark- 
able development and extension of our commercial 
and navigating interests should require frequent 
modification and addition to keep pace with our 
rapid advancement, is not, of course, to be ques- 
tioned. Hence, as the necessity of a change in 
the old law, or the addition of a new one, has 
been felt, legislation has ensued, and the increased 
mass of enactments, amounting, as before stated, 
to more than four hundred in number, have been 
passed from time to time, rather to provide for 
some special and pressing exigency than to form 
an orderly, systematic, and simple code, readily 
intelligible, and'of e^y application. 

These successiveenactments, whatever changes 
they have made in previous laws, have rarely 
repealed them in terms. It has been rather the 
practice of Congress to leave them to operate a 
repeal, by implication, of such provisions of pre- 
vious laws as might be found repugnant to or 
inconsistent therewith. The result has been, 
that a large number of laws, bearing on the same 
subject-matter, still remain on our statute books, 
and no compiler can venture to dispense with 
them, as he aare not trust his judgment to decide 
what provisions are in force, and what not. 
"Whether these laws, making different provisions 
and imposing different penalties in the same case, 
are to be construed as inconsistent, or merely 
auxiliary or cumulative, has been a vexed ques- 
tion with the legal profession and judicial tribu- 
nals. This embarrassment perplexes the im- 
porter, who looks to the law for directibn, the 
lawyer whose counsel is asked, the customs 
official who ta to oxecate the law, and, above all, 



the Secretary of the Treasury, whose duty jt is 
to expound it, as a guide to his subordinates, and 
whose construction has the force of law until 
reversed by the judicial tribunals. Even the 
court of the last resort, our highest judicial tri- 
bunal, has, it is believed, felt more than once 
embarrassed in deciding what provisions in our 
revenue laws, still found unrepealed in terms on 
our statute-books, were in force. If a tribunal 
so distinguished for legal learning and acumen, 
whose express province it is to interpret the laws, 
approaches the consideration of this subject with 
so much diffidence, and under such embarrass- 
ment, what can be expected of tha hundreds of 
custom-house officials who are daily compelled 
to enforce the law, and who are. rarely fitted by 
their previous education and pursuits for the dif- 
ficult task of deciding such nice and doubtful 
points of legal construction? What, also, must 
be the condition of the merchant or importer, who 
has a right to demand of his Government that the 
law he IS required to obey should be intelligible 
to the common mind, should be a rule to ^uide, 
not a riddle which he is to solve at his peril ? 

This uncertainty and complexity of the laws 
obliges the importer to resort to others supposed 
to be well versed in the revenue system and 
forms, to transact his business at the custom- 
house. Hence, to meet the necessity of the case, 
a larsre class of agents or brokers have grown 
up at our principal ports, who attend, at liberal 
compensations, to the importer's business at the 
custom-house. This operates as a tax on the 
consumer, because it is an expense which, in the 
end, must be paid by the gooas. 

This state of the laws gives rise, also, to liti- 
gation. Officers of the customs, if otherwise 
qualified, changed as they constantly are, can 
become but very imperfectly acquainted with the 
details of an extensive and complex system of 
laws. They have but little time for deliberation 
without impeding the operations of trade, and 
inflicting serious injury on the importer. Acting 
under such a pressure, 'they are liable to err, 
even when the law is clear; but if it be complex, 
or obscure, the errors become g^rave and frequent, 
and expose them to the legal claims of the importer 
for redress, for which, if they have acted in good 
faith, the Government is bound to indemnify 
them. This operates as a heavy drain on the 
Treasury, and impairs the public confidence in 
officers whose action is so often pronounced 
erroneous or oppressive by judicial tribunals. 

This state of the law imposes on the Secretary 
of the Treasury a weighty responsibility and 
difficult duty in addition to those with which 
he is otherwise charged. He is made by law 
the authority to decide, in the first instance, the 
meaning of the revenue acts. His decision is 
conclusive and binding on the officers of the cus- 
toms. Numerous calls are daily made upon him 
for his construction of the revenue and collection 
laws. Often important and doubtful, and always 
requiring to be promptly resolved, these ques- 
tions of legal construction demand thorough 
investigation; careful comparison of numerous 
statutes; references to judicial decisions; the ex- 
ercise of a discriminating and well-balanced judg- 
ment, and an exposition so precise and clear as 
to put the officer, who is to execute the law, in 

Eossession of a rule, the force and extent of which 
ecannot misunderstand or fail correctly to apply. 
The difficult and delicate labor thus thrown on the 
Department is severe and oppressive. 

Tfiia unfavorable condition of the laws, and the 
necessity of revision and simplification, may be 
seen in another respect. The Secretary of the 
Treasury has the power to rtiitigate or remit fines, 
penalties, and forfeitures, incurred for violations 
of the revenue laws in cases not characterized 
by fraud or willful negligence. If the laws could 
be readily understooa, remissions would be rare. 
They are now, and have been for years, quite 
frequent, and necessarily so, and, of course, have 
a tendency to impair a reverence for law and its 
binding force, which is so often suspended to meet 
exceptional cases. The legal maxim that a 
knowledge of the law is always to be presumed, 
has lost much of its significancy in regard to rev- 
enue enactments, whose provisions ai^ so numer- 
ous and their arrangements so confused, that our 
ablest hiwyers have, in many cases, but little 



confidence in their ability rightly to construe 
them. Hence, when the remitting power of the 
Department is involved, it is hardly equitable, in 
\ many cases, to hold the party to such presump- 
tion of a knowledge of the law so doubtful and 
difficult to be understood^ as to render his neglect 
of its provisions indicative of a fraudulent intent. 
Since the registering and coasting acta of 1792 
and 1793, and the general collection act of 1799 — 
laws still in force — were enacted, the condition of 
the country and commerce has so changed as to 
require a careful revision and amendment of the 
code to adapt it to the present state and interests 
of navigation and trade. At the date of those 
laws, our foreign commerce was insignificant « 
measured by its past development and present 
magnitude, and was concentrated al a few prom> 
incnt ports on our Atlantic coast, carried on by 
sailing crafts; and our coasting trade was confined 
to our Atlantic ports and up a few navigable buys 
and rivers to the sparse settlements of the interior. 
Since then we have established an active com» 
mercial intercourse with nearly every part of the 
known world, Aivilized or barbarous. Our interior 
and coasting trade has spread itself along the 
Atlantic, Gulf of Mexico, and Pacific coasts of 
the United States, and penetrates the continent in 
every direction from ocean to ocean, not only by- 
sailing craft upon navigable rivers and canals, but 
by vessels propelled by steam, in all the varieties 
or its application, and from point to point over- 
land by railway, increased in activity, and diver- 
sified in operations a thousand fold. The United 
States DOW yield to Great Britain alone tlie 
superiority in commerce and navigation, and is 
destined, unless checked by some untoward event 
in the future, soon to surpass her, and take her 
position as the neatest maritime and commercial 
power on the globe. In 1793, when our present 
coasting law was enacted, the shore line uf tho 
United States, including boys, islands, and other 
irregularities, was but 9,o85 miles in extent. 
With the additions of Florida, Louisiana, TexaSy 
and California, it is now extended to 21,354; and 
with the northern lakes, hardly known then as 
media of commerce, to 24,974; and taking into 
account also the extent of shore lines of rivers 
and bays in the Territories since added to the 
Union, upon which now an active commerce is 
carried, tne comparative condinon of the country 
then and now will 1^ clearly seen. 

Since our earliest existing revenue laws were 
enacted, an immense foreign and interior com- 
merce on the Mississippi, its tributaries, and the 
lakes, has been developed with a wonderful rapid- 
ity — a thing not only not existing, in fact, when 
our present revenue system was established, but 
not existing even as a conception or anticipation 
in the mind of any man then Jiving. In 1800 — ono 
year after the general collection law now in force 
was passed, and seven years after the date of our 

f>re8ent coasting law, the only crafts upon our great 
akes were boats and Indian canoes, and the only 
trade bcurter in the rudest form. Now, that com- 
merce may be represented as near three hundred 
and fifty millions of dollars per annum in value, 
and the tonnage at two hundred and twenty-five 
thousand tons. The acquisition of Louisiana, 
Florida, Texas, and California, opening up a vast 
trade through the great valley of the Mississippi 
and its tributaries, on the Mexican Gulf and on 
the Pacific coast of the United States, extended 
and quickened by the rapid settlement of the 
country, and the development of the various 
resources, has brought within the control of the 
Federal Government a commerce, for the proper 
regulation of which our earlier laws, though 
framed with admirable skill and foresight, are, 
in their present form, entirely inadequate. 

Such a revision of those laws is, therefore, 
required as will bring together, in a compact, 
simple, and intelligible form, such of the provis- 
ions of the existing systems as are applicable 
to, and such additions as are demandeo by, the 
interests of so extensive and diversified a com- 
merce. 

Several successive revisions and consolidations 
of the British revenue and collection laws have 
been made under the authority of that Govern- 
ment, to meet changes that have taken place in 
the navigating and commercial interests of tije 
realm. This recision of obsolete statutes and 
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adoption of new regulations, presenting the law 
in a compact, plain, and intelligible form, has 
been ^eemed but a just concession to the honest 
ship-owning, navigating, and commercial classes, 
who always suffer by the uncertainty and com- 
plexity of the laws, as well as a proper protection 
to the Govcrnmeni itself against the attempts of 
the dishonest, who take advantage of such a sys- 
tem, with a fair prospect of impunity, to practice 
their frauds on the public revenue. Great Britain 
has thus recognized the necessity of reforming 
and simplifying her revenue code, although the 
board of trade and customs, who are charged 
with the administration and superintendent of 
her revenue and collection laws, were vested with 
a very large discretion, and to H considerable 
extent could, without new enactments, have 
adapted their regulations to the new and various 
exigencies of the commerce and navigation of the 
kingdom. But with us, where as little discretion 
as possible is to be lefl to the Executive, and 
whatever is to be regulated by Government should 
be the subject of precise and specific legal provis- 
ion, the necessity of revising, amending, and 
simplifying, our revenue code, would seem to be 
an imperative duty. 

It will be a reproach upon Congress to have 
this branch of the law longer remain in its 
present condition. 

The bill, as now matured, is divided intcy four- 
teen chapters, under appropriate titles. The first 
two chapters are new in their construction. Most 
of the remaining eleven chapters are but an 
arrangement in proper order and connection of 
existing laws, preserving the same phraseology. 
The new sections, or lyii^s of sections, in chapter 
3, are the sections nupbered 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 19, 
28, 41, and 43. 

In chapter 4 there are no new provisions. 

In chapter 5, sections 3, 4, 5, 7, 15, 21, and 31, 
are new, * 

In chapter 6, sections 2, 10, and 27, are new. 

In chapter 7, no new provisions. 

In chapter 8, sections 3, 17, 18, and 19, are new. 

la chapter 9, sections 4, 5, and 7, are new. 

In chapter 10, sections 6, 7, 12, and 18, are new. 

In chapter 11 is nothing new, save the com- 
pensation of the ofHce'Vs of the revenue service, 
on certain stations, is increased in section 2. 

In chapter 12^4»ction8 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, are new. 

In chapter IS^Kctions 4 and 8, are new. 

In chapter 14, sections 8, 19, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 
and 2(f, are new. 

The following is a synopsis of the provisions 
of each chapter, as prepared by the Tr^asiury; 

CBAPTBR I. 

Chapter 1. ** Elstablishing the collection districts 
of the United States, and designating the port of 
entry and ports of delivery in the same." 

This chapter arranges the entire territory of 
the United States into one hundred and nine col- 
lection districts, and three hundred and forty-nine 
porta of delivery, following the exisfling arrange- 
ment of districts as to limits wherever practicable, 
keeping in view, however, in all cases, the co|;^- 
Tentence of trade and the security of the revenue. 

Much conflict and doubt exist under present 
laws as to the extent and limits of several dis- 
tricts. This chapter prescribes fixed metes and 
bounds, and is moreover accompanied by a map 
on which the several districts are exhibited. In 
each of these districts there is one port of' entry 
and one or more ports of delivery, according to 
the existing course and interests of commerce 
and trade, and the facilities of collecting and se- 
curing the public revenue. 

A general provision is now proposed to invest 
by law the Secretary of the Treasury with the 

Sower, with the approbation of the President, to 
ispense with any ports of entry when, in their 
jaogment, they shall becohie unnecessary as 
ports of entry, and attach them, as ports of de- 
livery, to other districts; to establish new ports 
of delivery in any of the districts, and to estab- 
lish in any territory acquired or in possession 
of the United States new ports of entry and de- 
livery, and designate the boundaries of the col- 
lection districts thus established, and to decide 
finally any dispute as to the actual boundary line 
of any district established by the act. The revenue 
and penal laws of the United States are to extend 
at once over the districts ao established. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The second chapter relates ** to the appointment 
of officers for the collection of the customs, and 
to provide for their compensation.*' 

This chapter continues the several descriptions 
of revenue officers as established by existing laws, 
viz: collectors, naval officers, surveyors, apprais- 
ers, weighers, measurers, gangers, and inspectors, 
designating, however, the chief revenue jofficer at 
ports of delivery, where duties are paid, as col- 
lector^ and at other ports of delivery as deputy 
collector. Those officers are now known as 
surveyors. 

The collection districts are arranged (with the 
exceptions hereaAer stated) into eight classes, 
according to the amount of revenue collected in 
each; and the description of officers employed, 
and the compensation allowed, are, as a general 
thing, predicated upon this fact. Theamountof 
revenue collected was assumed as the best general 
criterion of the actual amount of business, labor, 
and responsibility involved; and to meet excep- 
tions, (as in the merely or mainly preventive 
service,) additional compensation is allowed. 

The collection district of New York and the 
collection districts in Texas, California, and 
Washington and Oregon Territories, are organ- 
ized separately. In consideration of the very 
larffe amount of revenue collected at New York, 
and the peculiar condition of the other districts 
referred to, they could not be properly brought 
within the propored classification. 

The remaining districts and ports of delivery 
are arranged into eight classes — 

First ctaxs. Where the revenue collected shall 
exceed one million of dollars per annum. 

Second'class. Where the amount collected is five 
hundred thousand dollars and not exceedmg one 
million. 

Third class. Where the amount collected is one 
hundred thousand dollars and not exceeding five 
hundred thousand. 

Fourth class. Where the amount collected is 
fifty thousand and not exceeding one hundred 
thousand dollars; 

F^flh class. Where the amount collected is 
twentv thousand and not exceeding fifty thou- 
sand aollars. 

Sixth class. Where the amount collected is ten 
thousand and not exceeding twenty thousand 
dollars. 

Seventh class. Where the amount collected is 
one thousand and not exceeding ten thousand 
dollars; and the 

Eighth class. Where the amount collected is 
less than one thousand dollars annually. 

It is made the duty of the Secretary, with the 
approval of the President, to transfer, annually, 
districts from one class to another according to 
the revenue collected, to designate the class to 
which new districts and ports of delivery shall 
be assigned until their proper classes sholl be 
ascertained from tlie revenue collected, and to 
annex any of the districts, not included in any 
of the classes, to its proper class. For each of 
the districts, classified or unclassified, this chap- 
ter provides for the appointment by the President 
and Senate, for the term of four years, of a col- 
lector, naval officer, surveyor, and appraiser, or 
for one or more of them, as the business of the 

})ort may require, as is the case under the present 
aw; and the Secretary of the Treasury is also 
authorized to abolish, with the approval of the 
President, any one or more of saia offices, and 
require the duties to be performed by the remain- 
ing officer or officers at said port. It also pro- 
vides for the discharge of the duties of the sev- 
eral collectors, naval officers, surveyors, and 
appraisers, during the vacancies occasioned by 
lapse of time, resignation, or removal, reouiring 
the incumbent, unless otherwise directed oy the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to continue to dis- 
charge the duties until a successor takes charge, 
and continuing the liability of the officer and his 
sureties, to embrace such additional service; or 
the Secretary may depute another person, under 
proper bonds, to discharge the duties during such 
interval. 

In case of vacancy by death, the deputy of the 
collector, naval officer, surveyor, or appraiser, or 
chief clerk, (as the case may be,*) may discharge 
the duties of the office of his deceased principal 
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until the appointment of a successor, or designa- 
tion by the Secretary of some other person to act, 
the estate of deceased and sureties on his bond to 
be liable for due discharge of duties and revenue 
collected in the interval. 

The Secretary of theTrcasury has also the power 
to appoint, in the several departments of the cus- 
toms, on the nomination respectively of collector, 
naval officer, surveyor, and appraiser, deputies to 
collectors, naval officers, surveyors, and apprais- 
ers, inspectors, assistant appraisers, examiners, 
weighers, measurers, and gaugers; the Secretary 
of the Treasury to have the power of limiting the 
number and compensation of such subordinate 
officers, but not to increase their compensation 
beyond the amount limited by law. 

Collectors, naval officers, surveyors, and ap- 
praisers, are authorized to employ in their respect- 
ive districts, with the approbation of the Secreta- 
ry, as many clerks, night inspectors, laborers, 
messengers, watchmen, and other persons rn aid 
of the revenue as shall be found necessary; the 
Secretary to limit the number and fix the compen- 
sation of persons so employed; but no clerk to 
receive a greater compensation than five dollars 
per diem. 

In all the districts to which naval officers are not 
assigned, the Secretary is authorized to appoint a 
clerk to keep the accounts and act as auditor in the 
settlement thereof, thus providing at such ports, 
when deemed expedient, a check corresponding 
in an important respect with that of the navcu 
officer at the principal ports. 

The President, with the consent of the Senate, 
is also authori2:od to appoint six appraisers at 
large, being one more than the board, as now 
constituted; one being designed for the ports on 
the Pacific, and the residue for ports on the At- 
lantic coast of the United States. 
, The collectors, naval officers, surveyors, and 
appraisers, are rec)uired to give adequate bonds 
for the faithful discharge of the duties of their 
respective offices; and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, with the approval of the President, is author- 
ized to regulate and increase the amount of their 
bonds, from time to time, whenever the interests 
of the United States are deemed to require it. 

The compensation of collectors for the unclas- 
sified districts, and for the first and second of 
the clafisified, is by fixed salaries, ranging from 
$8,000 per annum, as in San Francisco, to |4,000, 
as in Charleston, and in the residue of the dis- 
tricts they are paid by salaries ranging from 
$3,000 per annum, and half of one percent, com- 
mi;.4sion on the amount of collections, as in the 
third class, to eight per cent, commission, as in 
the eighth class. 

In the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh classes, 
collectors are allowed additional pay for services 
actually rendered, in the form of prescribed fees, 
to be paid out of the public Treasury; and the 
Secretary is authorized, with the approbation of 
the President, to grant additional compensation 
to collectors in districts seven and eight, report- 
ing such changes in salaries, classifications, dis- 
tricts, changes of districts, or new ports estab- 
lished, annually, to Congress, providing that 
collectors whose compensation was $3,000, and 
below that sum, shall not be diminished by the 
operations of the bill. 

The naval officers, surveyors and appraisers, 
are all compensated by fisfcd salaries propor- 
tioned ^lo the salaries of the collectors at tneir 
respective ports, and the general appraisers are 
also paid fixed salaries; and salaries or per diem 
compensations arc also assigned to all the other 
permanent officers connected with the customs. 

The present mode of compensation is by sala- 
ries, commissions, and fees; and being fixed by 
law, and the amount of collections and other 
business, on which especially the two latter ele- 
ments depend, being fluctuating, there is. a want 
of just proportion maintained uetween the com- 
pensation and the service, to say nothing of the 
door open to fraud and oppression by exaction 
of illegal fees, without the knowledge of the 
Department, and flierefore beyond its control. 

The proposed system^ dispensing with fees, 
granting fixed salaries, or salaries and commis- 
sions to the collectors of the districts arranged 
in classes, proportioned to the amount of revenue 
collected, and providing for transfer of districts 
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from clnss to doss, with the increase or diminu- 
tion of^ revcnup, combinos, with nn adequate 
scale of compensation, a principle of seif-adjust- 
meiii by which, without any additional jeffislalion 
or exercise of executive discretion, it is designed 
and hoped ihat the pay will always be kept in 
due proportion to the service and responsibility. 

CHAPTER III. 

Ckapter 3. "Concerning the registry of vessels, 
and regulating the coasting trade." 

In this chapter are brought together the several 
provisions of the existing laws regulating the 
issuing of registers, cnrollmenta, and licenses, 
and ilie coasting trade, with such additions and 
modifications as to adapt the law to the present 
condition of navigation and commerce. 

By the present law registers are granted for 
the foreign trade, and enrollments and licenses, 
or liTjcnses alone, according to tonnage, for the 
coastwise trade. It is proposed to dispense with 
enrollments and licenses, and issue instead a regis- 
ter for the coastwise trade, as well as the foreign 
trade; the coasting register to be renewed annu- 
ally, and a register also to vessels engaged in the 
various fisheries. This will, it is believed, be 
» more simple than the present arrangement, and 
will distinguish quite as well the tonnage of the 
United Stales engagid in the various branches 
of commerce. 

As to the vessels which may be documented 
as vessels of the United States, no change in the 
present law is proposed, except that vessels, 
wherevcrbuilt, wrecked, and properly condemned 
as unseaworthy, purchased by a citizen of, and re- 
paired in the United States, at a cost equal to two 
thirds the value when repaired, and wholly owned 
and commanded by American citizens, may be 
registered, as also vessels of the United States 
sold to foreigners and afierwai'ds repurchased in 
the United Stales, and wholly owned and com- 
manded by citizens of the United States not 
having been eiigaged in any unlawful trade, on 
payment of a duty on the appraised value of five 
per ct^nt., to be carried to the marine hospital 
fVind. 

Also, foreign-built vessels, purchased by Amer- 
ican citizens, under certain circumstances, may 
have the bill of sale recorded, and may be per- 
mitted to engage in the foreign trade by paying 
an annual tonnage duty, in advance, of one dollar 
per ion. 

It is proposed to substitute for the present 
arbitrary and inexact mode of ascertaining the 
'.onnage of vessels a method that shall ascertain 
the precise carrying capacity of a vessel, os near 
as inny be, and instead of prescribing any fixed 
mode by law, in view of the frequent change of 
model and im;«rnvements in ship-building, tl>e 
Scrn'tary of the Treasury is uiitliorized to prc- 
BcrilK', from lime to time, the rules for the ascer- 
tainment of tonnage for vessels of different build, 
8hn()e3, and dinKMisions. 

AmpU' provision is made for the exchange of 
rc!ji«ter.s from one branch of commerce to another 
without the payment of any fee or charge there- 
for. 

The ehani^e effected in our coastwise and inte- 
rior commerce by the use of steam has rendered 
ina[»p!ical)le many of the provisions of the exist- 
ing coasting law enacted in 1793, and among these 
ai-c the requirements in regard to manifests. By 
the proposed law the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized to prescribe the form of the mani- 
fest to be used by steam and other vessels en- 
gaged in the coasting trade, and so to alter the 
same from time to time as to make them conform 
to the convenience of trade and prevention of 
smuggling. And, to intei*fere tis little as possible 
with the course and arransremenis of steam and 
other coasting vessels, collectors arc authorized 
to station a deputy at the place of theirdeparture, 
to receive there the oath of the master to his man- 
ifest, without requiring his presence at the cus- 
tom-house. 

As the law now stands, on the sale of a part 
interest in a ship owned by several persons, new 
papers must be issued, and all the owners must 
give new bonds. It is proposed in such cases to 
require only new bonds to be given by the new 
parties in inu*rest. 

In order to prevem American vessels from 



being engaged in the slave trade, it is proposed^! 
to prohibit, under heavy penalities, any Amer- 
ican vessels engaging in trade on the western 
coast of Africa, or between any country and that 
coast, without a special licence therefor in addi- 
tion to her register for the foreign trade. This 
is designed not as superseding, but as auxiliary 
to other laws in force, or which may be adopted 
for the prevention of the slave trade. 
• The foregoing are the principal changes intro- | 
duced into this chapter in regard to the issue of 
marine papci*s and regulating the coasting trade. 

CHAPTBB, IV. 

ChapUr^, ** For the government and regola- 
tion of seamen in the merekaot servics of tbe 
United States." 

This chapter embraces all the essential provis- 
ions of the existing law regulating seamen in the 
merchant service, with no other cnange (besides 
a few trifling verbal amendments) than the bring- 
ing together, in immediate juxtaposition, the pro- 
visions now scattered through various laws on the 
same subject-matter, and presenting them in clear, 
simple, and intelligible arrangement. 

It prescribes the shipping contract to be entered j 
into by the seamen and master; the list of crew; ' 
the bond for the return of the seamen or their 
proper discharge abroad; the payment of wages, 
and recovery if withheld; the furnishing of proper 
medicines and provision; the discharge of sea- 
men, and procuring suinreys of the vessel on the 
allegation of unseaworthiness, and the mode of 
enforcing the shipping contract by the master as 
well as the mariner. 

The existing laws have been found, in general, 
to work well, and their essential provisions have 
been retained. 

CHAPTER V. 

Chapter 5. "To regulate the duties of ofllcers 
of the customs and masters of vessels on entry 
of vessels from foreign ports.'* 

This chapter is composed, with few additions 
and modifications, of provisions taken from the 
general collection law of 1799 and its amendatory 
acts, and the laws of 1621 and 1823, regulating 
importations from territories adjacent to the 
United States. It prescribes the duties of col- 
lectors, naval officers, surveyors, and inspectors; 
the form of and examination of manifest; the 
report and entry of the vessel; the transportation 
of imported goods destined to be landed in differ- 
ent districts, or part to be landed in the United 
States, and the residue exported; importations 
and entry of goods from foreign odjacent terri- 
tories; transportation over portages; treatment of 
vessels putting into port in distress, with appro- 
priate forfeitures and fines and penalties for viola- 
tions of these respective provisions. 

The principal addition to the exis'inff laws in 
this chapter, and an important one, is tlmt which 
authorize^ the Secretary of the Treasury to re- 
quire the payment of duties directly by the im- 
porter, or due ascertainment by the collecting 
oflicers, to the assistant treasurer of the United 
States, under such rules and regulations as he 
may prescribe, thus making the collector's ofllce' 
a registry of the duties, and the assistant treas- 
urer the receiver of the same; and at ports where 
no such depositary exists, to transfer by drafts 
on the collector the public money in his hands 
to any assistant treasurer, and pay the expense 
thereof; to direct an outgoing collector to pay 
over moneys to his successor, and one collector 
to pay over money to another — the collector 
receiving the same, and his sureties to be liable 
therefor as if for money collected. This provis- 
ion, it is believed, would afford great additional 
security against the misuse or embezzlement of 
the public revenue, and furnish desirable facili- 
ties for the transfer of the public money from 
the various points of collection to the Treasury 
of the United Slates. 

The only other important addition is that au- 
thorizing, in case of vessels from foreicn ports 
and destined for the United States stranded upon 
the coasts, the cargo to be landed, stored or for- 
warded in lighters or other vessels under the 
charge of the officers of the customs and with 
proper manifests^to ihe port of destination, to be 
entered as if imported in the vessel in which it 
waa originally shipped. This is a useful addi* 



tion to the present law, and applicable to case» 
of not unfi-equent occurrence. 

CUAPTEa VI. 

Chapter 6. " Regulating the entry of goods, un- 
lading of cargoes, ascertainment of quantities and 
damage, entry of baggage and sea-stores." 

The provisions of this chapter are mainly pro- 
visions of the general collection act of 1799 and 
the supplemental collection act of 1823, arranged 
according to the subject-matter, and, nearly as 
practicable, according to tl\e order of proceedings 
on the entry of imporu at the custom-house. It 
regul&tes the production of invoices, their vorifr' 
cation and authentication; the value of foreiciik 
currencies at the custom-bouse#; the oalh to tm 
taken by the owner and consignee of importsi* 
the estimation and payment of duties; uniadtOfi 
of merchandise; the duties of the weigher, meas^ 
urer, and ganger, and inspector, and the form 
of their returns and the examination and com- 
parison thereof with the manifests; entry of sea- 
stores and baggage and articles of American ori- 
gin exported and returned to the United States; 
the times within which vessels must dischar^; 
the disposition of unclaimed goods and ascertain- 
ment and allowance for damage occurring on -the 
voyage of importation. A newproviaion ismadd^ 
in this chapter, in case the importer does not pro- 
duce an invoice, or produces an invoice not prop- 
erly verified and authenticated. By the present 
law, the goods may be admitted to entry on ap- 
praisement, and a bond taken for the production 
of the invoice. It is proposed to require, instead- 
of a bond, a deposit of five per cent, on the esti- 
mated value of the gopd^ to the ci«dit of tha 
Treasurer of the United ^tatee, to be forfeited 
unless the invoice is produced within four months. 
j This reouirement, it is believed, will better insure 
the production of an invoice, or indemnify the 
United Slates for its non-production. * 
I Another change from the present law is the 
requirement that American productions exported 
and returned to the United States shall be admitted 
free of duty only when they are returned within 
one year, the ownership remaining unchanged. 
The difficulty of identification of merchandise, 
where the time within whK^h it may be returned 
is unlimited, as under the present law, after its fre- 
quent change of ownership in a foreign country, 
renders the proposed restriction necessary against 
fraud on the public revenue. 

The time now prescribed by law for tMfe un- 
lading of vessels IS fifteen and twenty days. It 
is propo8#d to prescribe eight and twelve woric- 
ing days for that purpose, according to the ton- 
nage of the vessel; but the goods may be taken 
possession of by the collector at any time, with 
the consent of the owner or consignee of the- 
goods, or with ihe consent of the owner or master 
of the vessel; and to facilitate the unlading of 
steam-packets or vessels, it is proposed to author- 
ize the collector, if the owner or consignee of the 
vessel will furnish a suitable fire-proof warehouse^ 
to be approved by the Secretary of the Treasury* 
to*cau8e the cargo to be transferred at any time 
he may think proper, on the request of the owner 
or consignee in writing, to such warehouse, to be* 
treated therein and delivered therefrom as in or 
from the vessel, and to continue the discharge of 
the vessel during the night, should the owner 
, desire it, on his paying an additional compensa- 
tion therefor, to be distributed among the customs- 
officers attending to the night discharge. 
, The present law limits the time within whieb 
. proof of damage of merchandise on thu vey«0»< 
I of impoTtatioQ must be lodged with the coUecCor 
to ten days after landing. This has been founds 
too brief a period; and it is proposed that the^ 
Secretary of the Treasury may, in equitable^ 
cases, extend the time not exceeding thirty daye» 

I CHAPTER vn. 

I Chapter 7^ "To regulate the appraisement -of 
imported merchandise." 
The provisions of this chapter, with some im- 

f>ortant additions, are mainly those of existing 
aws. It designates the officers who are to make 
the appraisements, what shall constitute the value 
on wliich the duty shall be assessed, the powers 
of the appraisers and their duties in ascertaining^ 
such value, grants the right of appeal from their 
1 decisions to a merchant and appraiser at lai^g 
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and makes their decision and the decision of the 
Government appraisers, if not appealed from, 
final and conclusive. It imposes adaitional duty 
for under valuation, and authorizes the Secretary 
to cause merchandise to be reiixamined and re- 
appraised by appraising and examining officers 
of other ports. 

In addition to the provisions of the present 
law, the first section oi this chapter makes it the 
duty of the collector, on the report to him by the 
appraisers of the description and component ma- 
t^nals of an article, to decide whether it is duti- 
able or not, and makes his decision final, unless 
the owner or consignee shall, within a prescribed 
tinqpb appeal to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
whose decision on such appeal shall be final and 
conclusive. A new provision is contained also 
in the third section, which authorizes the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to assign an appraiser at 
large to the duty of lo^l appraisements, and to 
direct an appraiser at one port to act as an ap- 
praiser at another ]>ort. 

This provision will tend to promote a uniform- 
ity of appraisement at the several ports, and 
prevent any improper concert or understanding 
which mi^ht take place between importers and 
a^Nppraiser permanently located at the port. 
Another important addition to the present law 
will be found in the ninth section, which author- 
izes the Secretary, when deemed necessary, to 
order appraisements to be revised by the apprais- 
ers at large, or appraisers from other ports. 
Some such power as this cannot but be useful at 
times to test the fidelity and competency of ap- 
praising officers; and probably a knowledge that 
such a power can J^ exercised will render the 
necessity for its ei^Bise unfrequent. Another 
important add itionaRro vision is contained in the 
tenth section, by wnich the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to direct the whole cargo 
of a vessel, after entry, to be taken possession of 
by the collector, and examined and appraised 
by the proper appraising officer, and reexamined 
by special merchant examiners, and reappraised 
by appraisers at large, to ascertain the dutiable 
▼alue and the identity of the goods with the mani- 
fest. 

Under the proposra law, as under the present, 
duties arc to be levied upon the general market 
value of the merchandise abroad. Purchased 
floods are required to be invoiced at their actual 
cost; goods procured otherwise than by purchase, 
at th€f foreign wholesale price or generdl market 
Talue. Under the present law the importer may 
add, in his entry of purchased goods, such an 
amount as will bring up his invoice cost to the 

fenerai market value; and if the appraisers shall 
nd the dutiable value of the goods to be ten per 
ccnt^above the value the importer has declared 
on Ms entry, he incurs an additional duty of 
twenty per cent. The law is changed in the 
eleventh section of this chapter so as to allow the 
importer of any foods, purchased or not, to add 
to or reduce in his entry the value given in his 
invoice, and an excess of ten per cent, found by 
the appraisers above the entry value requires the 
imposition of an additional duty of twenty per 
cent.; but if the article is by law liable to a duty 
of more than fifty per cent., and is entered at a 
▼alue by ten per cent, or more below the value 
determined by appraisement, it becomes liable to 
an additional duty of fifty per cent. 

The change proposed puts all importers on a 
footing, and is an additional protection against 
undervaluation. 

CHAPTER VIIl. ^ 

Chapter 8. " To regulate the warehousing under 
bond of imported merchandise.'* 

This chapter contains but a few provisions in 
addition to those of existing laws on the subject 
of Mmrehousing. 

It prescribes what shall be considered as bonded 
warehouses; what description of merchandise 
nay be bonded; the exemption of the United 
States from risk and expense; the time merchan- 
dise may remain in bond; the mode and condi- 
tions in and under which it may be withdrawn 
for consumption, transportation to, re warehous- 
ing at other ports, or exportation to foreign 
countries; and on what conaitions and what evi- 
dence warehouse, transportation, and export 
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bonds shall be canceled; how accounts of bonded 
goods shall be kept, and returns thereof made to 
the Treasury. 

Important additions are made to the present law 
in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth sec* 
tions of this chapter, which prohibit, under heavy 
penalties, any owner or consignee of any eoods 
entered in bond from preventing by himself, or 
any agent, the actual delivery of the same in 
warehouse, and from possessing himself, or put- 
ting others in possession thereof, or from with- 
drawing the same by corrupting the officer in 
charge or otherwise, without first obtaining a 
permit from the collector. The experience of 
the Department has suggested these additional 
provisions sr necessary for the protection of the 
public revenue. 

The twenty-second section is also additional to 
the existing law in some of its provisions. It 
prescribes the time and manner in which goods 
unclaimed, or remaining in warehouse beyond 
the time limited by law, or remaining in ware- 
house after entry for consumption without pay- 
ment of duties, or remainingr in warehouse not 
entered for want of invoice, shall be sold, and the 
proceeds accounted for. Similar provisions now 
exist as to unclaimed goods, and it is found 
necstj^ry to extend them to the several cases 
ab^^enumerated. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Chapter 9. " Concerning navigation, and for 
obtaining statements of foreign commerce of the 
United States." 

This chapter contains all the provisions of the 
statistical law of 1820, with but a slight change 
in the arrangement, and such provisions of the 
navigation law of 1817 as arc believed to be 
adapted to the present condition of our com- 
merce. It regumtes our trade with foreign na- 
tions upon the principles of reciprocity, author- 
izes the masters of vessels to make up their 
crews without regard to nationality, but requires 
all the officers to be citizens of the United States. 
It continues the existing discriminating tonnage 
duties on foreign vessels not placed by treaty on 
a footing with our own, and on foreign vessels 
from ports with which vessels of the United 
States are not permitted to trade. It provides 
for the manner in which the annual statistical 
accounts of the foreign commerce of the United 
States shall be made up in order to be presented 
to Congress, embracing the imports, exports, 
and tonnage. 

In section four, in this chapter, there is a new 
provision added to our present law. By the law 
as it now stands, a vessel of the United States, 
engaged in the foreign trade, is required to have 
two thirds of her crew citizens of the United 
States, and three fourths citizens if she is en^a^d 
in the coasting trade. The difficulty of obtaining 
seamen, under this restriction, has been and is 
now severely felt; and the burden in the shape of 
foreign tonnage duties imposed on our vessels for 
a non-compliance with the law, which circum* 
stances render inevitable in many cases, has led 
to the proposed change, which it is believed will 
be found useful. The nationality of the ship and 
the ship's crew is sufficiently protected by that 
of the nag, and the requirement that all her officers 
shall be citizens of the United States. 

There is also a new provision in the seventh 
section. On the exportation of articles to foreign 
countries, the owner, shipper, or consignee, is 
required by our present law to present a manifest 
of the description and value of the merehandise, 
under oath, stating the destination also under 
oath. This must be done before a clearance can 
be granted . Cases have arisen where the exporter 
of a single article of trifling value, composing a 
part of the cargo of a vessel, has refused, upon 
some controversy with the master or owner, to 
make such oath or manifest, and thus prevented 
the clearance. This, of course, required a rem- 
edy; and it is provided in the seventh section, by 
imposing a fine on the owner or consignor who 
fails to present a manifest, and authorizing the 
collector to estimate the value and grant the clear- 
ance. 

CHAPTER X. 

Chapter 10. '* Regulating seizttres, suits on duty 
bonds, prosecution for the recovery of fines, pen- 



alties and forfeitures, their distribution and remis- 
sion." 

This chapter, with some few additions and 
modifications, is the present hiw. It authorizes 
the customs officers to make searehes and teiz- 
ures in cases of reasonable suspicion, for goods, 
the duties on which are sougnt to be evaded; 
providing for the officer's protection and the^pun- 
ishment for impeding or resisting the exercise of 
his authority. It regulates the course of judicial 
proceedings in suits for duties and prosecutions 
for fines, penalties, and forfeitures, and their dis- 
tribution and remission. 

By this chapter is given to the Secretary of the 
Treasury the additional power of remitting fines, 
penalties, and forfeitures, on such proof as he 
may prescribe of the absence of fraud or willful 
neglect; or the facts may be ascertained as re- 
quired by the present law, by a summary judicial 
examination, or in other modes, to be prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

CHAPTER XI. 

Chapter 11 . *' Revenue cutters and their officers, 
and concerning pilots." 

This chapter is the present law, but with some 
important additions. It provides for the ap- 
pou^ment of officers, their compensation, and 
thdBbf their crews, consisting of non-commis- 
sioned officers, gunners, and* marines; the powers 
and duties of revenue cutter officers as officers of 
the customs in aiding the collection of the reve- 
nue and extending assistsmce to navigators in 
distress. 

The scale of salaries, and the requirement of 
skill and proficiency in seamanship, as qualifica- 
tions for officers, are important additions to the 
presentlaw,and deemed material for the efficiency 
of the service. 

Pilots, as now, are to be regulated by the laws 
of the States, until ftirther legislation by Con- 
gress; and roasters of vessels navigating waters 
that constitute the boundary between two States 
may employ pilots licensed by either of the States. 

CHAPTER XII. 

Chapter 13. ** Respecting marine hospitals and 
health laws." 

In this chapter important changes have been 
made in the present hiw regulating marine hospital 
relief. 

The marine hospital fund is now obtained (with 
occasional appropriations by Congress) from de- 
ductions from the wages of seamen of twenty 
cents per month. It is proposed to dispense witn 
this tax, and levy, instead, a hospital duty of five 
cents per ton on the registry or the vessel, and 
each renewal of the registry, and on each steam- 
ship or other vessel, whether American or for- 
eign, arriving in the United States, such duty, 
however, not to be collected of such vessel more 
than three times in any one calendar year. A sim- 
ilar duty is also to be assessed on vessels engaged 
in the coasting trade or fisheries, on each renewal 
of their re^istera. The moneys thus collected, 
countervailing and tonnage duties levied on ships 
or vessels, the five per cent, paid for registers for 
vessels sold to foreigners and afterwards repur- 
chased by citizens of the United States, the por- 
tion of fines, penalties, and forfeitures accruing 
to the United States for violations of the revenue, 
registering, navigation, and passenger laws, and 
allfees paid for recordugAuid copying bills of 
sale, mortgage, hypothel^phs, and conveyances 
of vessels, are to constitute the fund out of which 
relief is to be afforded to sick and disabled seamen . 

Under this provision foreign seamen, inasmuch 
as foreign vessels are to pay hospital duty, will 
be entitled to relief, as well as the seamen of the 
United States. 

The provisron in the fourth section of this chap- 
ter is also new and important. The scarcity of 
seamen has been, and is still, severely felt. It is 
proposed to encourage the employment of boys 
as apprentices, in certain proportions to tonnage, 
by relieving the vessels on which they are em- 
ployed of one half of the hospital duty. 

The remaining provisions of this chapter are 
those of the quarantine and health laws now in 
force, and which it is not proposed to change. 
These recognize the quarantine and health laws 
of the States, and require them to be duly ob- 
served by collectors and other officers of tho 
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retenue, and make provisions for security of the 
revenue in cases of goods on board or unladen 
from vessels subject to quarantine. 

CHAPTER Xin. 

thapUr 13. " Rpgulating the importations of 
drugs and medicines.** 

This chapter presents the law substantially as 
it now is, simplified in its arrangement, and pro- 
vides for the appointment and payment of drug 
examiners at the principal ports, for the due ex- 
amination by them of dru^s, medicines, medicinal 
essential oils, and chemical preparations, with 
a view of ascertaining their quality, purity, 
strength, and fitness for medicinal purposes, with 
provisions for reexamination and analysis, on 
appeal from the decision of the United States ex- 
aminers, and the exportation and destruction of 
those rejected as deleterious or unfit for medici- 
nal use. 

It IS now proposed to add coffee, imported in 
the grain or otherwise", to the list of articles sub- 
jected to examination, and if found so damaged, 
adulterated, or deteriorated, as to be unfit for use, 
to place it on the footing of deleterious dru^ and 
medicines, to be subjected to the same provisions, 
prohibitions, and penalties. 

CHAPTER Zllk ^ 

Chapter a. •* Examination of custom -hmises, 
depositories, and other public offices, prohibited 
importations, and other miscellaneous provis- 
ions.** 

This chapter, the last in the code, is composed 
of provisions taken mainly from existing laws, 
and which could not be placed in the preceding 
chapters without impairing the simplicity of their 
arrangement. It contains a provision authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to appoint and 
compensate agents to examine the mints, custom- 
houses, and land offices, for the detection of fraud 
on the public revenue, and for the arrest of de- 
faulters and counterfeiters of the coin of the Uni- 
ted States; prohibits officers of the customs from 
owning vessels, or being concerned in importa- 
tions of goods, or transportation of passengers; 
regulates the character and execution of custom- 
house and duty bonds; imposes a penalty for the 
fraudulent and clandestine introduciion of dutiable 
goods, and for the withholding by collectors, re- 
ceivers, and disbursing agents, upon the allegation 
of a claim to credits, of balances of public money 
after the order of the Secretary of the Treasury 
for their payment ioto the Treasury. 

To show to the House and the country the 
importajice of the bill, 1 cannot, perhaps, do 
better than to append to these remarks an extract 
from the report of the present able and popular 
bead of the Treasury, in his last annual report to 
Congress. The Secretary says: 

"The revition of the revenue laws, prepared by the 
Deporuucnt, under a resolution of the Senate, and sent to 
tliot body at the first session of the Thirty-Tbird Congress, 
and referred to in my last report, still remains for the action 
of Congress. The revenue laws consit<t of varioun acts of 
Congress, commencing with tlie organization of the Gov- 
ernment, with so many amending, repeating, and conflictr 
tog provisions, that it is exceeduiigly difficult to ascertain 
wbat is, and what is not, in force^consequently, what is 
the law upon any particular point. The Dep&rinicnt, In 
making this revision, conformed to existing laws, with sudh 
modifications and new provisions as were deemed propicr 
fo make ilic law conform to the present condition of things, 
and the wanti> of the service. This revision has been again 
considered by the Depnrtiiicnt, and sundr}' amcndincnti* and 
odditidns recoromendo^Wiich had the sanction of the 
Committee on Comm^^Vtbe House of Representatives 
at itsii^e sesAiou, and, with tlie revision, pow remain. fpr 
(he consideration of Congress. It was hoped Congress 
would have passed dpoh thra rovfsidn atits late scsf ionlaiid 
that 0ie Department could have conformed the revision of 
eirealan,lh«n being made, to the revised act. The enforce- 
ment of the revenue lawa, as now existing, called for. a re- 
vision and modification of the circular inetructionfl of the 
Deportment upon the subject. The collectidh and revision 
Of the cii<culan as one code Is now nearly complete, and 
Will soon be put in force. If Congress should pass the re- 
vision of revenue laws, the instructions can readily be made 
to confdrm to the revision they may adopt. It is believed 
that the enactment of the reviHJon would result in great 
•dvantagea to the revenue, and great convenience to uiose 
engaged in commerce and navigation^ and place the rev- 
enue laws before the people, so as to be easily understood 
bv tho^e Whose duty it is to carry them into effect, and by 
loose whose interest and riglits are Involved In their en- 
fbrcement. Tliere are no penBltiea or forfeitures on import- 
ers and fteighters in the revision that are not now in the 
existing laws, and none which are not believed necessary 
ahd proper for the due cdllectiag the revenue. The Tev- 
•mie laws require revision on many accountu, hbt up8n 
BOUe more then upon the sut^aetof invoices, entries, t^ 



praijiements, compensation to oflicials, and in relation to 
enrolling and licensing vessels for the coosiing trade. There 
are suits aj^inst collectors involving questions upon all 
these Fubjccls. The conflicting deciiiiuns of the Depart- 
ment and the circuit courts in most of these cases cannot 
be reviewed in the Supreme Court, owing to the amount 
involved." 

And lastly, I conclude by quoting so much of 

the President's last annual message to Congress 

as relates to this subject, which is: 

<< I have heretofore recommended to your consideration 
the revision of the revenue laws, prepared under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasuiy, and also legislation 
upon some special questions affecting the business of that 
Department, more especially the enactment of a law to 
punisli tJie abstraction of official books or papers from the 
files of the Government, and requiring all such books and 
papers, and all other public property, to be turned over by 
the outgoing officer to his successor ; of a law requiring dis- 
bursing officers to deposit all public money in the vaults 
of the Treasury, or in other legal depositories, where the 
same are conveniently accessible ; and a law to extend 
oxisting penal provisions to all persons who may become 
posses^ of public money by dTeposit or otherwiiie, and 
who shall rethse or neglect, on due demand, to«pay the 
same into the Treasury. I invite your attention anew to 
I each of these objects.'* 



DEFENSE OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 



SPEECH OF HON. JOHN J. PERRY, 

OP MAINE, ^ 

In the House of Representatives, 

Janwary 27, 1857. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union — 

Mr. PERRY said: 

Mr. Chairman: It was not originally my in- 
tention to have troubled tlie House with any re- 
marks upon the message of the President; but 
as this appears to be a " free ighi," I make no 
apology for taking an humble position in the rank 
and file of the combatants. The Constitution 
requires that the President, ** from time to time, 
shall give to Congress information of the slate of 
the Union, and recommend to their consideration 
such measures as he shall judge necessary and 
expedient. " In performing this duty, the Presi- 
dent has taken advantage of h.is high position, 
and instead of confining himself to the constitu- 
tional limits of discussion, has traveled out of 
the record to arraign the people of the free Slates 
of this Union, ana charge upon them numerous 
derelictions of duty, crimes^ and misdemeanors, 
which, if true, are equally disgraceful to them as 
men and citizens of a great commonwealth. 

Judging the President by his acts, it seems he 
is determmed that slavery agitation in this coun- 
try never shall cease. The sound repose which 
the nation was enjoying at the time the present 
Administration came intopower, was soon oroken 
by the ruthless repeal of the Missouri compro- 
mise; and from that time to the present, the Pres- 
ident has used his whole official power (to use 
his own language) ** to prepare the people of the 
United States K>r civil war, to undermine the 
fabric of the Union^ by appeals to passion and 
sectional prejudice, by indoctrinating the people 
with reciprocal hatrea, and by educating them to 
stand face to face as enemies, rather than shoulder 
to shoulder as friends." I charge that Franklin 
Pierce and his Administration, backed up by the 
sham Democracy, have done more to create dis- 
union sentiments. North and South — to wealcen 
the bonds which unite the different sections into 
one Federal head— ^to create animosities, hatred, 
and bitterness a^mbng the people, fend to sow th'e 
seeds of sectional stnft, which have alri^adv ger- 
minated, and , unless arrested in their growth, will 
end in a dismemberment of the Union — than all 
other causes and agencies put together. 

It was reasonal^le to suppose, that after the 
heat and excitement of the presidential election 
had parsed away, and the great Republican party 
of tne country had been defeated, the ** ver- 
dict" of the people^ about which the President 
so arrogantly boasts, would have satisfied his 
malifi;hity of feeling towards the people of the 
northern States; that he would have been willing 
to accord to them ut least honesty of purpose in 
the discharge of a high constitutional duty; and, 
following tne exaiAple of Mr. Jefferson, would 
haYc noS^ht to Rllay and quiet, Tather t(ian fo- 
maot aQ4 rncr^se, sectimial stnf^ and i^tAtion. 



But all such hopes and expectations proved de- 
lusive. The President, abandoned by nia friends 
and smarting under the lash of popular indlgna- 
'tion, forgets the lailes of honoraolc warfare, and 
turns "savage" upon the defeated party; and 
with characteristic malignity hurls his ** toma- 
hawk" and flourishes his "scalping-knife"attbe 
heads of a million and a halfof American citizens 
he insultingly boasu arc *' crushed out." 

Mr. Chairmtui, among those who are charged 
with a desire **to change the domestic institu- 
tions of existing States'* — with ** assaults upon 
the Constitution" — with an intent to **bum cities, 
ravage fields, and slaughter populations," and 
'* undermine the fabric of the Union," -^nd 
prominent the patriotic, h^h-minded, intelhgont 
people of Maine, which I in part represent upon 
this floor. The people of Maine were j|ood 
enough patriots in 18^, when they gure QenarAl 
Pierce 9,067 majority o^er General Scott; bili 
now, when U)e tables are turned, and this old 
Democratic State repudiates boUi him and his 
suctiessor by rolling tip a tnajority against them 
of more than 90,000 for freedom and the rallant 
Frgmont,be ** shakes his gory locks," and cries, 
«' Treason! Treason!" 

The President not only arraigns Maine^lbut 
hurls his poisoned darts at all New England — 
the land or the Pilgrims — ^where repose the ash«s 
of Warren, of Knox, of Warner, and of Siar^, 
and their illustrious revolutionary compatriou. 
He assails the descendants of the mighty dead, 
and would blot out the memories of Lexington, 
of Bunker Hill, and Bennington. Let us look at 
the tables, and we shall find the truetausc of thfs 
ebullition of presidential wath. In 1852,. the six 
NewEnglana States gaveB^eral Pierce 173,514 
votes; General Scott, 164 ^R; and Senator Hale, 
57,143. 

In 1 856, the same States gave Bucharmn 161 ,331 ; 
Fremont, 306,372; and h illmore, 28,153. The 
nui}onty against Buchanan is 1 73«2S4, and a Dem- 
ocratic net loss, since 1852, of 124,674. 

It is my purpose, upon the present occasion, 
to meet and answer some of the specific charg«te 
and assamptions contained in this most extrtor- 
dinary message. 

Speaking of the peopl^f the free States, the 

President says: 

<<They seek nn objeet whieh they wHI know to bo. a 
revolutionary one." • ♦ • ♦ »« Well knov/ing that 
such, niid sucft only, arc the means and consequences of 
their plans and purposp.H, they endeavor to prepare the peo- 
ple or the United Statpw for civil war." ♦ * » «<They 
have entered into a path which leads nmvherc unlew it be 
lo civil war and disouion, and which has no other posaiblo 
outlet." 

After charging the people of the free States 

with a desire for ** cit?it «rar," " revohUiotif'^ and 

** disunion^** and that they ** well knew" and 

were " perfectly aware" of all this, he %-thcr 

says: 

" I confidently believe tha* the great "body of iho.«e who 
inconfideratcly took this fatal ntep, are sincerely attached 
to the Constitution and the Union." 

By this singular shift he substantially with- 
draws the charge of** treason,** and changes his 
indictment to ignorance, imbecility, and fanati- 
cism. This issue I accept, and in my answer 
shall call to ray aid stubborn **/«<Jto,*' as they 
prcfsent themselves in the official records of the 
country. As a matter of reference, I shall in- 
corporate into tny printed remarks the fottowtillf 
table, which has be«n careililly pnff^toied, white 
nearly nil the i^turns therein coniainsd are dlfitial: 
Ttit VOTE roa VmsirtDsiiT^lsto. 
Jnth»fre9 Statet. 
^ Frimoni. Bti^hman, FtUmore, 

Maine..." 65,514 ^,035 3,933 

Nbw Hampabire.. 96,168 39,$67 .414 
10,577 WX 

6,680 1,^5 

34,995 {1,615 

105,878 1^34^604 

46,943 94415 

^154 82477 

170,874 28,195 

53,1:19 ^ 1.^860 

U8,6g ^,996 

104,379 37451 

59,867 ^ 

^0>11 '^Ma 

43,470 fi8;3B7 



Vermont 39,516 

Mataachusettfl . . . 108,190 
Rhode Island.... 11,467 

GonneoUeut 40,715 

New York 274,705 

New Jersey 28,951 

Pennsylvania . . . .147,350 

Ohio Ib7,«7 

Mlebiglin 71,788 

Indiana H^ 

lUinoi* J»,^ 

Wiacontiin 66,099 

lfl>wa '44^137 

*Callfbrola 16,791 



106,788 

mm 







Total 1,333,306 l,ai5^.1 '3^^843 9,933^;^ 
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Frfmont over Buchonaii, ISO.TOS; Premont 
OTcr Fillmore, 915,463; Buchanan over Pillniore, 
613,7561 Fremont anil Falmore over Buchanan, 
aOd,548. 

In Ut SInM Statu. 
Frtntmt. Jhiciann. ^Imor«. TataU 



HarTiuiil... 



. SSI 



FlwK-'.V.'.! 
AlAlnmA - - - ■ 
MMHtppi... 



HiHMii... . 
Total... 



10,610 
66,170 

ia,S3t 



*t,(»i 



Bucliansn oitr Filimore, 140,243; orer I 
138395. 

RceapUkkfiM— f m <nul SlaDf . 

FrttSlalv. SlartSlala. Total. Eli 
PrtOionl 1,333,306 1,IM7 1,334,453 



mom OTer Fillmore, 448,593; Frfmoni and Fill- 

more orer Buchanan, 369,553. 

By Ibe ceoioi of 189), M while populibon in Ihn rrce 

In Ihi> •LlM-ri'liimm"'."'T.'.'.' '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.''".'.'. a.9m41ll 



WUu pnpDiatlon of— 

HhKlHii tonnes wMcb voMd flw BiKliaaan ia,«H,ia« 

Eleven HiUii wlilOi voud for Frtmont. t),600,i;4 

One Scale nbicta Toied tin FilUaon A7,S<3 

Thus it will be seen that the Slalea repTCitnted 
by Colonel FrSmont contain nearlr nine million* 
nul or about nineteen milliona, acconltng to the 
laal census. Take the population of Illinois, 
which elected the whole Rcpubliran Stale ticket, 
but gave her electoral vote to Buchanan, and add 
to liia Frfmoni SiBlea, and it mokes very nearly 
bh equal division or while population between 
the two parties. Taking this as a basis, let us 
consult Ihe census returns a liule Ainher. As 
much as I dislike to make invidious comparison 
between States, yet when eleven States, 



to undersiand the affairs of Oovemment, com- 
mon justice, as welliu self-respect, demands il. 1 
have prepared the following table from the cen- 
I of 1650, to which 1 call the attention of Ihe 







pifairf 



in Sintei 74,364,464 



'P'lp'''f»"p''l'= 

flleir while the n 



Every person who glances Ua eyes over ihia 
table can readily make his own calculations. In 
the eleven FrGmoni Stales iben: are more than 
six thousand more free sclioola, and over six 
hundred thousand more icholBra, than in the 
nineteen Budianan States — more than double the 
number of public libraries, and nearly double the 
number of volumes. In cotnmon school libraries 
the former leads the latter over eleven thousand, 
and in Sunday-school libraries about doubli>, with 
more than two hundred thousand more Sabbath - 
scholars. The eleven Fremont States 
out more ihon sevtnlo milHoiu 
ipers Dvcr the nineteen Buchanan 
: number of free persons over 
twcnly-onc years of age who cannot read or write 
are more than three times as numerous in the 
Buchanan as in the Pr&noin Slates. In the Fre- 
mont States, according to the population, one in 
every thirty-six is found in this cIobr, while in the 

The President seems to have fori;oLlen a great 
principle in which all sound political writers 
a^ree, to wit: that intelligtnct is one of the main 
pillars of a repuUKc. Where are we to look for 
iiUeUigent political action i Is it where there sre 
comporatively but faw schools, few books, few 
newspapers? I» it to those suctions of country 
where many of the people are loo ignorant to read 
or write? And yet the President assumes and 
publishes to the country and the world under his 
own hand, that comparative ignorance is neces- 
sary to true patriotism, and that education and 
the means of intelligence lead men into con- 
Government. Such is llie argument and such 
are the Icgitimaw conclusions growing out of the 

3. AnolUcr chnrge made by the President 
against the Republican parly is an intention on 
their part to " change the domestic inEtitutions of 
existing States."' No assumption can be more 
groundless than this. There is nothing in the 
platform or principles of the Republican party 
to support any such allegation. The very first 
resolution in the Republican platform declares 
that the " rights of the Stales must and shall be 
preserveJ." No proof of any such intent on 
the part of the Republican party has or evei; can 
be produced. All that gentlemen on the other 
side pretend to say in support of this baseless 
charge is, that occasionally a man acting witii Ibe 
Republican parly may have iillcred a sentiment 
which by implication they say moans the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the States. Governor Adams, 
of South Carolina, and a large number ofsouthern 
gentlcnicn, backed up to a very rejpectoblc ex- 
tent by iho Bouihcin press — all uf whom sup- 
ported Mr. Buchanun and act with the Democratic 
parly — openly oilvocste a revival of the foreign 
Afrii;^ slavG trade; and vet southern gentlemen 
upon this floor ond elscwliere contend the Dem- 
ocraticpBrfji ought not to be made rcpODsible for 
this. Why are the supporters of Mr, Buchanan 
so unwilling lo accord to the suppuiters of 
Colonel Frfmoni tha same justice they ask for 
themnlvesi Is il fair? Is il right? Isitjusl? I 
appeal to southern gsntlemeu «■ iionoraLla man 
lo onswsr these quesiion*. 

3. Aroiher chose mode against the people of 
the North by the Preaident, is a " long series of 
aggressive acts," — "against the const ituliona! 
nghlH of neatly one half of the thirty-one Slates." 
This means a war of " agression " on the part 
of the sixteen free againal ihe fifieen slave Stales 
of the tTnion; and the President confines thess 
acta of aggieasion lo the institution of ifatterti 
BXisting in these last mentioned States. Biricily 



speaking, it is not a wniupon the SoulA, but upon 
those interested in slave property in the Snuih. 
Il is an inlercHling inquiry to ascertain the num- 
ber of this class of persons, compared with thu 
whole South. 

The rollowing lable from the last census gives 
the whole numlier of slaveholders in the United 

Clmtlfiiatin ef SlacakeUn la Uu UniM Stola. 






,«;4,S>3 



Only about one mcnteentk part of the while 
population in the South have any property in 
slaves, and yet we scarcely ever hear a word or 
a sentence from that quarter in behalf of nlinost 
six millions of other citliene, who have not one 
farthing's pecuniary inteiesl in tlie flesh nnd 
bones of enaluved Africans. Is there no other 
interest lo be looked afUr in the South but sla- 
very ? One would be led lo ihia conclusion from 
the eternal hue and cry that ii mads to proiect, 
spread, and perpetuate it. 



Northern aggresaioa!" Lei us look 
at this "modrdog"cry,and see how 
pare with the greal truths of history. 
The ares of the United SiaiH, peac* of ITS3, wu 



will c. 



Utile 



From terrilory thus purchased there have been 
admitted ^e tww llaiw SMta, and one free Stau, 
as follows: 

Sl^et. Snurt aOti, Senalim. Knw. 

LoDlBiana 41,341 3 4 

Mljwourl e&,l»T S T 



California, one n«ea[ue..lMJ,KI) 9 9 

DifferCDU....] .387.489 6 14 

We repeat, from terrilo^purchased and paid 
for out of the National Treasury, the slave power 
has had added /ce slave Stales to oat fjrec State-— 
tighl Senators ond fourtaen Representatives in 
Congress South to (wo Senators and two Repre- 
•eutatives North. 

But who paid for this territory? From oflicial 
documents, and other sources of information I 
have coMulied, I find that from 17B1 lo IS50 tha 
revanue c^llsoted from customa is as follows: 

WboleamounioftswiiiseDllasiad ■UfiB,SB9,Da9 

laOsaSiatai SSUjaa.BU 






ni paid Into TrtaHryfron tlrt 



.. .^a&^ JXi 



EipeoMoreollectlBtlndave Ststei IT.SiMt.snS 

Net nuu faM Into Tnwuirftqmriavafltaw jrJ 19.7 13^1 
BuessysktbTbHStatw. «CTi,014,eM 
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These facts demonstrate and prove that while 
the people of the North have only had a single 
State aaded to their number, to five added to the 
South, out of territory purchased by the General 
Government, they have furnished more than three 
fourths of the purchase-money paid for the whole. 
And all this is northern aggression ! 

Since the adoption of the Federal Constitution , 
nine slave States have been added to the Union, 
containing 736,628 square miles, and seven free 
States, containing 448,256 square miles, leaving 
the balance of 288,372 square miles in favor of 
the South. Maine and Vermont were formed by 
dividing old States. I mig-ht pursue this part of 
my subject much further oy showing the enor- 
mous amounts paid out of the Treasury for local 
objects in the District of Columbia, the compar- 
ative appropriations for the North and South , and 
the great excess of postage paid by the North; 
but 1 have no time to do it. 

With the President, and many of his party, 
everything that does not favor the institution of 
slavery is ** northern aggression. ** If the people 
of the free States think or say that slavery is 
morally wrong — that it is not a Divine institution, 
and does not contribute to the wealth and pros- 
perity of the country, "northern aggression" is 
trumpeted forth through the whole countr0 If 
the people of the North do not leave their peace- 
ful avocations and turn blood-hounds to hunt 
down and worry out the panting fugitive who is 
running for liberty and dear life, then comes the 
cry of ** northern aggression," loud and long. 
And thirdly, to follow out the specifications of 
the President, in his bill of indictment, if the 
teeming millions of the North and South, whose 
labor is their only capita], exercise their consti- 
tutional rights m a constitutional manner to 
prevent the spread of slavery over free territory, 
and the degradation of free labor to that of slaves 
— then again comes the old charge of " northern 
aggression." 

Another chaise against the Republican party, 
made by the President, is an ** attempt on their 
part, by a sectional organization and movement, 
to usuip the control of the Government of the 
United States. " This is, indeed, a modest charge 
to be made by the President of the United States 
against a million and a half of the free electors 
of this country ! To organize a party upon the 
platform of Washington, of Jefferson, and all 
the early fathers of the Republic, is ** sectional- 
ism;" and to exercise the ri^ht of suffrage in a 
constitutional, legal manner, is a *< usurpation !" 
The Republican party, which assembled at Phil- 
adelphia, in their call invited the people of all the 
States to meet them in convention. It was in no 
tense an invitation to the people of any particular 
section or locality. This call was responded to 
by gentlemen living in a portion of the slave 
States; and why was not a representation from 
all the slaveholding States present in that conven- 
tion ? It was not because there are no citizens in 
that part of the country who sympathize with us, 
and believe in the doctrines of* the Republican 
party, for we have abundant evidence against dbis 
njrpothesis. 

Why was Mr. Underwood driven out of Vir- 
ginia, away from his own home and his own 
State, after having attended the Philadelphia Con- 
vention? Why was Professor Hedrick driven 
out of North Carol^? The answer is at hand. 
It was because freeoom of thought, liberty of 
speech, and freedom of action, are not tolerated 
or allowed in the South. Distinguished gentle- 
men from the South visit the free Stales, and 
publicly and privately advocate their peculiar po- 
litical doctrines; and they are treated courteously 
and kindly, and are listened to respectfully; but 
let a northern man go into the South and preach 
the identical doctrines of Washington, of Jeffer- 
son and Madison, he would be told to leave or 
■ubiect himself to the merciless vengeance of a 
moD. With these facts before the world, staring 
almost every man in the face, we are tauntingly 
told that the Republican party is a *' sectional" 
organization. My own State, (Maine,) whicli 
rave Fremont about thirty thousand majority, 
pad delegates in the Cincinnati Convention; and 
suppose the ^publicans on their return had 
mobbed them out of the State, and driven their 
iamilies out after them; and then puppose the 



supporters of Mr. Buchanan, when they carried 
their votes to the polls, had been told that they 
could not deposit them, and their only personal 
safety depended on their flight from the State; 
and then suppose we had added insult to injury 
by telling you that the Democratic party was 
** sectional." This is no fancy sketch; for these 
very thinp, only vice versa, have been acted out, 
not in Maine, but in Virginia. 

But in what kind of condition is the Demo- 
cratic party to talk to us about *' sectionalism?" 
The people of the South were exhorted upon 
this floor and all oyer the country in the most 
earnest and impressive manner to come up to the 
support of Buchanan as one man. This was 
** national,*' If a similar appeal was made by 
the Republican party to the people of the North, 
that was "sectional." Again, who elected Buch- 
anan President? Let one of your own organs, 
the New Orleans Delta of November 23, 1856, 
answer. That paper says: 

" Mr. Buchanan must remember that he is the President 
of atecfion; that he has been elected by tliu South; that 
the North coold afford him only four States ; and that he 
must be true to his position, or an arrant failure from the 
very beginning.*' 

Your own witness, more honest than many 
who testify in relation to this matter, ^|^that 
Buchanan is President of a ** section,** HP that 
he was "elected by the South,** Because the 
North gave a large majority of her electoral votes 
to Colonel Fremont, that made the party sup- 
porting him <* sectional;" and because the South 
gave Mr. Buchanan a large majority of her votes, 
that made his party " national." What beauti- 
ful consistency there is between the preaching 
and practice of modern Democracy? Let the 
country judge. 

5. Another charge made by tl^ President against 
the Republican party is, that ft is opposed to the 
**eqwility qfthe States.** 

In speaking of the presidential election he says: 

"The people have asserted the constitutional equality of 
each and all the States of the Union as States." 

This idea of «* State equality," about which we 
have recently heard so much, like squatter sov- 
ereignty, is a modem invention, and if its pater- 
nity can be traced back, its inventor deserves a 
patent made perpetual. The Democratic party, 
like old Rip Van Winkl^, after a sleep of seventy 
years, seems to have waked up, and made the 
wonderful discovery that there is an inequality in 
the States, and thtft the southern States are the 
suffering parties. It is not " bleeding Kansas," 
but the old story of the " bleeding ^uth." In 
order to settle this matter, it will be necessary to 
revert to facts, post up the books, and see how 
the account stands between the North and the 
South. 

In the first place, under the Constitution, the 
South have a representation based upon property, 
in allowing three fifths of all slaves to be counted. 
This right, which the North does not have, gives 
the South twenty-six members upon this floor. 

In the Senate six millions of free whites in 
fifteen slave States have thirty Senators; thirteen 
millions in sixteen free States have only thirty- 
two. In the House of Representatives six mil- 
lions South have ninety members, and thirteen 
millions Nortli have one hundred and forty -four. 
The same ratio in the North as in the South 
would give the North one hundred and ninety-five 
members, a loss to the free States of f\fty-one. 

Take another view of this question of ** State 
inequality," as applied to the election of a Pres- 
ident. There are four southern States entitled to 
the same number of electoral votes with New 
York. Here they are: 

Buchanan, FOlmore, Electoral Vote. 

Louisiana 90,376 18,873 6 

Alabama. 46,037 88,558 9 

North Carolina 46,764 36,030 10 

GeorgU 56,417 48^ 10 



Total .170,194 196,066 
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Buchanan, FiUm^re. Fremont. Elee. Vote. 
New York 195,314 194,906 875,440 35 

Total vote of four southern States 896;380 

Total Vote New York 504,960 

Four southern States, with two hundred and 
ninety-six thousand two hundred and eighty 
votes, are entitled to as many electoral votes as 
one northern State, with more than dovhle the 



number of votes, (five hundred and ninety-four 
thousand nine hundred and sixty.) Thus two 
hundred and ninety-six thousand two hundred 
aiid eighty voters m the South have as much 
power in deciding the presidential question as 
five hundred and ninety-four thousand nine hun- 
dred and sixty in the Nortli. 

Take anotner example. Take five southern 
States that gave Buchanan twenty -eight electoral 
votes, and five northern States that gave Fremont 
twenty-eight electoral votes: 



80DTH. 

States. Total V^te. 

Arkansas 39,794 

Delaware 14,484 

Mississippi 60,155 

Louisiana 43,878 

South Carolina. 50,000 

Five southern States 800^1 



KORTH. 

Maine 106,782 

New Hampshire 71,139 

Iowa 89,819 

Michigan 195,461 

Wisconsin 119,538 

Five northern States 519,733 



Electoral Vote 

. 4 
3 

7 
6 
8 



8 
5 

4 
6 
5 



Thus 200,241 voters in five Buchanan States 
have as much political power as 512,732 voters 
in the same number of Fr€mont States. In other 
words, two men in the South have as much [)ower 
in deciding the presidential question as fire in the 
North How unjust to the South ! What mon- 
strous State inequality ! 

But to another inquiry, have the South been 
unfairly dealt by in the dia^ibution of the offices ? 
Let facts decide the question. 

From the official records I have prepared the 
followins: table, which shows how some of the 
principal ofiices have been divided between the 
two sections of the country, since the organiza- 
tion of the GreneraJ Government to the present 

time: 

Tean fitted Yean filled Difference 
Officers. from slave from free infavor oj 



States 
President of the United 

States 48 

President of the Senate 

pro tempore. ......... 60 

Spealcerol'tlie House of 

Representatives 43 

Secretary of State 40 

Secretary of War 36 

Secretary of the Navy.. 30 

Attorney General 49 

Chief Justices Supreme 

Court of the unitad 

States 55 

Associate Justices of the 

Supreme Court of the 

United States. 943 



Stales. 
93 



Aggregate. 



597 




South. 
95 
49 



95 


18 


97 


13 


34 


9 


JSd 


9 


^ 


17 



46 



931 



The South, with its six millions, haslh^d over 
three fifths, and the North, with thirteen ibiiiions, 
less than two fifths of the aggregate time Med by 
the above important offices. \ 

The Supreme Court of the United Statd« baa 
now a majority from the slave States. ■ 

In order to show how the South have^.beea 
wronged in the distribution of the office^ .&nd 
places in the different Departments in Wast^i^g' 
ton, I have compiled from the '* Bl/ie Book*f ^^ 
following table, giving the number of clerks v^id 
employes in each Department, and the section* ^^ 
country from which they have been taken : t 

^^ WhoU ^^^^^ -^^"^ 

Depigments, No. em- 

ployed. 



State Department 30 

Treasury Department 445 

Interior Department 540 

War Department 84 

Navy Department 59 

Post Office Department.... 90 
An'yOencral*8 Department. 6 



sUne 
terri' 

985 

2(49 

64 

39 

47 

5 



free 
tem- 

tory. 
13 

160 

191 

90 

13 

43 

1 



1^7 806 441 



Differc0^ 
in favoT^f 
SouJ^ 

125^ 
44 



Taking the ratio of population, which is d ^^^ 
basis, out of the 1,247 persons employed in the 
different Departments at Washington, the ^r?® 
States are entitJed to more than two thirds, w^Jl« 
they have only about one fourth. Here are }^^ 
facts. Now let the House and country ju igo 
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for themselves of the justice nr reasonableness 
of this cry of ** inequality of States'* which is 
now going up from the South. 

I now call the attention of the House and 
country to the manner in whiRi the '* State 
equality*' Democracy carry thAr new doctrine 
into practical operation. 

TaKc the ten most important standing com- 
mittees in the Senate, where this same ** State 
equality" Democracy are in a majority, and have 
everything in their own way, and see how beau- 
tifully they are arranged with reference to the 
•* equality of the States:" 

Chairmen CSkofrmen Demoerofr » j. 

Commiitees, from frte from slave and South fnE": 
SUUe$. States, jamericans. ***^*^* 
Foreign Relations. . - Virginia, 5 1 

Finance - Virj^nia, 6 

Commerce Wltoonsin, - 5 1 

MilUaiyAflbire..... California, - 6 

Naval Afikirs - Florida, 5 1 

Post Office and Post 

Roads • Texas, 4 3 

Indian Afiain Arkansas, 6 

Jiuliciary - S. Carolina, 6 

District of Columbia - Mississippi, 5 

Territories Illinois, - 5 1 



53 



6 



Every slave State is represented on the above 
committees, while three of the sovereign States 
of this Union, to wit: Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Massachusetts, who have six Senators upon 
that floor, are entirely disfranchised, and excluded 
from all these important committees. Of these ten 
committees seven have chairmen from the South 
and three from the North. Of the fifty-nine places 
upon these committees, thirty-six are from the 
slave States and twenty-three from the free States. 
Virginia has her two Senators placed at the head 
of the two most important committees in the Sen- 
ate, while old Massachusetts is entirely kicked 
out of the ring. This is illustrating the doctrine 
of " equality of States" with a veneeance. Then 
look at the magnanimity, the boundless liberalitv 
of the ** equality" party of this country, in al- 
lowing or pSsrmitting six Republicans out of fifiy- 
nine on these ten committees, to be placed at or 
near the tail end of a portion of the same. 

But it is contended by southern politicians, that 
unless thevxan carrv their slaves into the Terri- 
tories, ana there hold them as slaves, they are 
not on terms of equality with the people of the 
free States. I have no time to argue tne consti- 
tutional question herein involved, and it is not 
necessary to an answer to this assumption. You 
desire to carry your slaves into the common 
Territories. Very well; the people of the North 
do not interfere with you in doing that. You go 
another step, and say you can legally hold them 
there as slaves; but the question immediately 
arises, by what authority? And here southern 
men entirely disagree. Some say slaves can be 
holden in the Territories by the operation of the 
€U)nstitution ; others contend that they are holden 
in spite of the Constitution; while a third class 
earry the doctrine of State sovereignty to such 
extremes that they carry the local laws of the 
States into the Territories with them. 

Section two of article four of the Constitution 
of the United States, which you so oAen quote 
to remind northern men of their constitutional 
duties, settles this whole thing against you. ** No 
person held to service or labor in one State, under 
TRK LAWS THEREOF, escaping into another," &c., 
Ac. Here the Constitution expressly declares, 
that ** persons" (which southern gentlemen cod- 
atrue to mean slaves) are held by virtue of State 
imo; and if you can carry your local laws <nU 
of a State into other territory, then you need no 
** fugitive slave law" to reclaim your slaves; and 
tiiis section of the Constitution is not only unne- 
cessary, but substantially void. 

Slaveholders accuse the people of the North of 
WL desire to exclude their slave property from the 
Territories, and call this " State inequality ;" and 
yet they would drive the free laborers of the North 
from the Territories, and occupy themexdusively 
themselves, and call this <* State equality. " Carry 
slavery into the Territories, and there give it a 
leeal existence, and you drive out free white 
labor — for the reason that slave labor so degrades 
Iree white labor that the two cannot exist together. 
This attempt, on the part of the South, to give 



slavery a legal protection in the Territories is 
nothing less than an attempt to excltide the people 
qf the free States from the public domairif and usurp 
the common property of all the States, and dis- 
pose of the same for the exclusive benefit of the 
slave power. 

6. Another charge of the President against the 
people of the free States, is the *' dwery agita- 
tion,** which has followed the repeal of the Mis- 
souri compromise. Speakine of the repealing of 
the restriction, he says: " Then followed the cry 
of aZorm from the North against imputed southern 
encroachments." The history of human gov- 
ernments is full of just such examples. 

Locking over the past, it will be seen that 
whenever an insulted people have resisted the 
usurpations of tyrants, they have always been 
met with the cry of " Agitation !" 1 shall ^o into 
no argument to prove that the President himielf, 
and Uiose who were engaged with him in the 
repeal of the Missouri compact, have been the 
direct cause of all the slavery agitation that has 
existed in this country for the last two years. 
The whole thing sticks to him and his aiders and 
abettors like the leprosy of Naaman, and not all 
the waters that run upon the face of God's heritage 
can ever wash it out. The impartial historian, as 
he r^rds the events of his administration, will 
writ A down against him; and in the invisible 
future, like a spectral ghost, it will travel with 
him side by side down the tide of time, until both 
the man and his acts are blotted out from the 
memory of mankind. 

The President, iti his labored argument in 

favor of the repeal of the Missouri restriction, 

says: 

** Oonfreee legislated upon the rabjeet in such tenni as 
were moat c<Hisonant with the priociple of popular sover- 
eignty whic]^ underlies our Government." , 

And then substantially avers that the people ap- 

E roved the repeal and adopted the principle em- 
odied in the Kansas-Nebraska bill in the recent 
presidential election. 
So far from this bein^ true, the Democratic 

f»arty has no settled opinion as to the extent or 
imitation of the ** principle" of squatter sover- 
eignty; and its leading members are to-day at 
loggerheads all over the country as to what the 
section in the Nebraska bill means. Squatter 
sovereignty North is one thing, and squatter 
sovereignty South is quite another; and they are 
so diametrically opposed to each other that they 
never can be made to harmonise. To place this 
matter right before the House and the country, 1 
desire to read from several speeches made during 
the present session, by leaning members in the 
Democratic party, in which this question of pop- 
ular sovereignty is fully discussed. I will first 
quote certain extracts defining '* squatter sover- 
eignty" South. 

An honorable Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
JoKEsJ in a recent speech in the Senate, when 
speaking of the doctrine of squatter sovereignty, 
says: 

** f regretted, Mr. President, that the Semtor from Penn- 
sylvania, TMr. BiflLBaJ who addressed the Senate at 
length on this subject, felt it to be his duty to take up that 
question and bring it here, knowing, as he must have 
known, that it is one about which there Is great i^erenee.** 

Another honorable Senator, [Mr. Mason, of 

Virginia,] in a speech the present session, said: 

" The Kansas bin was intended to delegate to the occu- 
pants of the Territories whatever power Congress possessed 
over all subjects of rightful legislation ; but of course it 
could delegate no more ; and when wo denied that Con- 
gress possessed any power to legislate on the subject of 
slavery, we of course denied that the Territorial Legislature 
could have it, because Congress could not delegate what it 
did not possess." 

Another distinguished Senator, [cx-Govemor 

Brown, of Mississippi,] in an elaborate speech 

in the Senate a few days since, said: 

" In my opinion, squatter sovereignty is a misnomer, and 
territorial sovereignty a humbug. I understand, sir, what 
is meant bv State sovereignty ; and in my opinion there is 
no other kind of sovereignty existing in this country. 
8quatl# sovereignty, territorial sovereignty, and popular 
sovereignty, (when applied to the Territories,) all belong to 
the same category, and they are all political absurdities in 
my opinion." 

In this body, since the present session com- 
menced, a distinguished gentleman, [Colonel 
Orr, of South Carolina,] in defining his position, 
said: 

«( 1 am one of those who do not believe in the doctrine of 



S[uatter sovereignty. I do not believe that the Kansas- 
ebraska bill establishes or recognizes squatter sovereignty 
within the limits of the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska; 
and the process of reasoning by which I reach that result 
is, that I see no authority in the Constitution of the United 
States which authorises Congress to pass the Wilmot pro- 
viso or any anti-shivery restrictions in the Territories." 

An honorable member from Georgia, [Mr. 
Crawford,] in a recent speech, said: 

" I hold it is important that a Territorial Legislature shall 
not exercise a power which is both ui^ust and unconstitu- 
tional. The only time at which sovereign power can be 
eiercised by the people of a Territory is in the formation dT 
a State government, and at no other.^* 

Another honorable gentleman from Virginia, 
[Mr. McMuLLiN,] in a colloquy with Hon. H. 
Marshall, of Kentucky, when speaking of the 
opinions of Senator Mason) of Virginia, said: 

** He and every member from Virginia upon this floor 
repudiate the doctrine of squatter sovereignty as promul- 
gated by General Cass.'' 

I will now call attention to the definition of 
squatter sovereignty .\bWA, as given by two dis- 
tinguished Democrats at the present session, rep- 
resenting the northern wing of their party. 

First, 1 will read a colloquy in the senate, and 
call especial attention to the opinions therein ex- 
pressed by an honorable Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, [Mr. Bigler:] 

" Ml. Wade. Does Mr. Buchanan believe that the people 
of a Territory, while in a territorial state, have the power 
to exclude slavery ? 

" Itf r. BioLBR. I cannot answer the Senator as to Mr. 
Buchanan's views of the constitutional question. I can 
give my own, if the Senator is wUling to hear them. 

** Mr. Wadb. Well, let us have your opinions, if you 
please. 

** Mr. Bigler. There can be no difilerence of opinion 
as to what the Kansas-Nebraska bill means. Its terms are 
explicit. It confers upon the people of the Territory all 
the law-making power which Congress possesses under 
the Constitution. If the autliority delegated be sufficient, 
the people have a law-making power equal to any ques- 
tion. This is a point, however, as to the meaning of the 
Constitution of the united States. My construction of 
that instrument certainly Is of very little importance, but 
still I am willing to express it. I am of opinion that the 
people through their local Legislature have that power, t 
arrive at this conclusion, because I can see but two sources 
of law-making power for a Territory— the one. Congress ; 
and the other, the people. I hold that, when Congress has 
conferred upon the people of a Territory all the law-making 
power which it possesses under the Constitution, the .power 
IS complete in the people, equal to the question of domestic 
slavery, or any other subject.'' 

An honorable gentlemen from Indiana, [Mr. 
English,] who is a leading member of the Dem- 
ocratic party, in a late speech in this House, when 
referring to the right of the people of a Terri- 
tory, through their Legislature, to legislate upon 
the question of slavery, says: 

" I hold my position to be the correct one, that the people 
have tlie right to determine the question, for the time being, 
when they are organized into a territorial government." 
*****< This question Is within their control 
Atmi the time the organic act is passed and put into operar- 
Uon." 

Democracy South denies that Congress, under 
the Constitution, has any power to legislate upon 
the subject of slavery in the Territones, and con- 
sequenUy cannot delegate a power ir does not 
itself possess to the people of a Territory. 

Democracy North admits that Congress has 
this power, that it can confer it upon the people 
of a Territory, and that they through their local 
Legislature can exercise it. 

In the controversy now going on between the 
Democratic and Republican parties upon this 
question, the Democracy North admit away their 
whole case. They admit the power contended for 
by the Republicans; and the only remaining ques- 
tion between them is one of expediency, whether 
it shall be exercised by Congress or transferred 
to the people of the Territories. 

But Democracy South lays down the doctrine, 
that the Constitution ,proprio vi^ore, carries slavery 
into the Territories. Their position is simply this: 
that the Constitution operates to protect and Ugalize 
slavery in all the Territories dunng their whole let' 
ritoritd exisienee, and that the people are not only 
without power, but are absolutely prevented by 
the Constitution fVom legislating, or otherwise 
protecting themselves against its introduction or 
existence. Every intelligent man knows the 
*< domestic institutions of aTerritory are formed" 
long b^e the time when they form a constitution 
preparatory to admission as a State. Hence the 
people of a Territory, instead of being left " per- 
fectly free," have the institution of slavery /orced 
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upon them, with no power, on their part, to re- 
sist, until it is too late to make resistance of any 
practical benefit. 

Norihcm Democrats preach " ecjiiatter sover- 
eipity'* with an apparent show of fairness: south- 
ern Democrats hold up the shadow, but scout at 
the substance. There is one thing certain, this 
miserable humbug has had its day. The delu- 
sion haa betn practiced upon th« people in the 
fr^c States for the last time. Northern Demo- 
crats will hereafter be compelled by the South 
totally and unqualifiedly to abandon the doctrine 
of popular sovereignty — their only practical 
w^pon of defense in the free States. JTuy wUl 
yield, as they always httve thne ; and this surrender 
will be an end of the old Democratic party in 
every free State in the Union. 

8. I shall have time only to notice very briefly 
one other charge made by the President against 
the North and the Republican party. In speak- 
ing of the troubles in Kansas, he says: 

*' But the difficulties in that Territory have been extrav- 
nganily exaggerated for purposes of political agitation else- 
where. Tlie nomtier and gravity of the acta of violence 
liave been magnified partly by statements entirely untrue, 
ami parUy by reiterated accounts of the same rumoni or 
Ibcts." 

This is a dignified imputation from the Chief 
Magistrate of a great nation, but it doe^ not 
attain to the dignity of originality. It is a pla- 
giarism — an idea caught up by the President from 
the "hustings," the stump, and the barbecue, 
without giving due credit for its authorship—a 
rehash of an old worn-out, exploded philippic, 
almost everywhere made by the supporters of 
Mr. Buchanan in the late canvass. 

The President says the Kansas troubles have 
been *'ea;trav«^an/iv magnified, "and then chaises 
the people of the Norfli with direct falsehood — 
and that these falsehoods have been " reiterated" 
over and again, and all for political effect. No 
wonder the President labors long and hard in 
tliis part of his message to cohceal his oxen gwU 
in relation to the infamous and damnable wrongs 
and outrages that have been committed against 
the free-State men of Kansas within the two last 
years. What would he not give to blot out from 
the history of his Administration that ** bloody 
page** which will go down to posterity a burning 
disgrace upon the American name — a ** hissing 
end a by-word" in the mouths of all who hate 
our free institutions ? 

Sir, it is too late for the President to turn 
special pleader, and undertake to deny the facts 
by technical shifts. The President, and not the 
people, has already been tried upon the main 
isnuc, and pronounced guilty; but if it were other- 
wise he is "estopped "by his own acts. The fields 
oi* Kansas are still red with the blood of its cit- 
izens, murdered by the minions of his Adminis- 
tration under the color of law. Her buildings 
have been fired and burnt to the ground under 
the mockery of judicial authority. Her territory 
has been invaded by armed mobs; and the ** Goths 
and Vandals" of the nineteenth century have 
usurped by brute force the elective rights of her 
citizens. Her public rivers, nature's great high- 
ways, have been for months blocked up by rob- 
bers and highwaymen, who have killed, plun- 
dered, and robbed peaceable and quiet citizens 
passing down their waters, hunting them down 
tike dogs in the streets. Citizens of Kansas, for 
the enormous crime of defending their lives, the 
lives of their wives and childicn from rapine and 
murder, have been seized by the paid tools of 
this Administration, dragged into fetid cells, and 
even left to sicken and die amid the pestilential 
vapors of their loathsome dungeons. Laws that 
would liave disgraced the darkest day of the dark- 
est age that ever had an existence since the light 
of civilization first dawned upon the fbotstoolof 
the Almighty, have been forced upon the people 
of Kansas by this Administration. ** Extrava- 
gantly exaggerated.'" I call to the stand Gov- 
ernor Geary, one of the President's own wit- 
nesses, and will let him answer this unjust ar- 
raignment of the people of the North. In a letter 
to the ** Pennsylvania Buchanan and Breckin- 
ridge Club," dated Lecompton, November 27, 
1856, and published in the Washington Union 
of I>eccmber 12, he sayn: 

« When I ao«pptod my preMni position the whole country 
V» convulsed by scenes UaUy enacUd in Kwsas, and many 



|[ood men looked on witb apprehensions for the ssfctv of 
the Union." * * * <( The bitteraetts of feeling 
upon my advent here was greater than I liad anticipated, or 
can be imaf^ined by persons not wilncsjiing it. Both parties 
had prepared for uxrr, and were actually marching to meet 
each other in flratriciaal strife, each resolved upon the ex- 
termination of the other as the only hope of peace. 

" I will not recount the horrors and outrage$ committed in 
the post upon this soil ; my heart tickens at the contempla- 
tion.'' 

Sir, the wrongs done the people of Kansas, 
instead of havine been ** exaggerated," never 
have been half told. 

The special pleading of the President, that fu 
has not been responsible for these wrongs, will 
not avail him. What are the facts ? When Grov* 
ernor Reeder undertook to administer the g<9Vern- 
ment with equal fairness to all parties, the slave 
power demanded his removal, and the President 
yielded and removed him, and Wilson Shannon 
was appointed in his place. During the whole 
time that he occupied that position, eiinl war 
reigned in Kansas, every day threatening to in- 
volve the whole nation in tlie same bloody strife. 

Governor Geary confirms this, when he says: 

" Both parties were actnally marching to meet each otiicr 
in fratricidal strifb^ each resolved upon the utter eictenn- 
iuatiofl of the other as the oniyhoft of peace.'' 

It was not only " war," but the most horrible 
of all wars — a war of *• utter extermina^n." 
With these tragic scenes passing beforMaim, 
threatening the very existence of the Union, the 
President retained Shannon in office month after 
month, nor did he remove him until compelled 
by the friends of Mr. Buchanan to save him and 
his party from irretrievable political ruin. 

Why were Lecompte and Donelson kept in 
ofiice until the President was put in an extremity 
by Governor Geary, and obliged to listen to his 
wishes in ridding the people of Kansas fron 
their bloody misrule? • 

Sir, these things have not been done in % comer. 
The eagle eyes of the whole American people 
have been upon them. The blood of the mur- 
dered citizens of-Kancas ** cries from the ground" 
against this national Administration, while their 
spectral ghosts rise up from their graves, point to 
the President, and in the Iow*murmurings of the 
dead declare, *^Thou art the man.** 

A word OS to the allusions of the President with 

reference to the defeat of the Republican party, 

and I have done. If the President supposes the 

Republican party dead, he is greatly mistaken. 

Senator Brown, of Mississippi, in his speech in 

the Senate, to which I have before referred, when 

speaking of this party, said: 

" We cannot close our eyes to tlie li^ht that is before vs. 
We have seen this party rise from a little, despised band, 
and grow stronger and stronger, until it marches in tri- 
umph through twelve northern States, and is defeated in 
the remaining four by a vote so close as to make our vic- 
tory over it almost a defeat.'' 

The Republican party was not founded for ei 
single campaign. Its mission is to bring back the 
Federal Government to the principles and policy 
of the early fathers. Although it is scarcely a 
year since it was formally organized, its princi' 
pies to-day are in-the ascendency in a majority of 
the States of this UAion. It has taken its posi- 
tion, and its opponents may as well understand 
now, as hereafter, that it takes no backward 
steps. 

These thirty-one States contain one million four 
hundred and sixty-four thousand one hundred 
and five square miles, and the Territories without 
these States contain one million four hundred and 
seventy-two thousand and sixty-five — a territory 
larger than all the States put together. 

Whether these vast Territories shall hereaft«er 
be the abodes of the free or the enslaved; whether 
the woodman's ax shall break the solitudes of 
the forest in the hands of nature's nobleman, the 
free laborer ^ or be pUed by the degraded African » 
are questions of no ordinary magnitude and im- 
portance. This great question, the extension cf 
slavery into free territory ^ has been raised by the 
South, and it will be manfully met by the^rth. 
Yes, gentlemen of the South, we meet you with 
a bold front upon this great battle-ground. Our 
fathers toiled on through the perils and conflicts 
of the Revolution to make this land a home for 
the free. They bequeathed to us the ^rand princi- 
plea of liberty, so vividly portrayed in the Decla^ 
ration of Inacpendence and the Constitution of 
our comnH)n country. We will revere their 
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memories — we vnll listen to their voices cominr 
up from their shadowy graves from a thousand 
battle-fields; ** My sons scorn to be slaves." 



PRESJDIBNT'S MESSAGE— SLA VEUY QUESTION. 

SPEECH OF HON. H. D. SCOTT, 

OF INDIANA, 

In vai HftIII« OF RspaBHUrTATIYM* 

January 27, 1857. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on cIm 
Mate of tbe Union, 

Mr. SCOTT said: 

Mr. Chairman: The extraordinary view taken 
b^ the President in his annual communication to 
this House, of the past acts of those opposed to 
his policy in territorial matters, is so unjust to 
laige numbers of my constituents that I cannot, 
consistently with my sense of duty, allow tho 
present, though not a favorable opportunity, to 
pass without at least putting a denial of its correct- 
ness, so far as they are concerned, upon record. 
In all my intercourse with those I represent, I 
have never found any warrant for the following 
paragraph of this roeBsage: 

** A question which is one of tbe roost diflcuto of an 
the proMeou of social iDstimtioDs, piilUicol economy, and. 
statesmanship, tliey treat with unreason iiig intemperance 
of ttiought and language. Extremes beget extreme*. Vio- 
lent attack from the North finds its inevitable conse<Hieiie« 
in the growth of a spirit of angry defiance at the tiotuta. 
Tliud, in the progress of events, we had reached tliat con- 
summation which the voice of tlie people has nowt-o pojnt> 
ediy rebulced, of the attempt of a portion of the filatc*, bjr 
a sectional oi^nization and movement, m usurp the cunti^ 
of tbe GoverBmeat of the Uaited States.'' 

Without consenting to the correctness of him 
c<mc]usion, I am free to admit that the natural 
effect of the questions presented to the Americatft 
people in the late canvass has tended, in a greater 
or less degree, to divide public opinion according- 
to tbe interest of the parties, which interest, ti> 
all outward appearance, has been determines! 
more by locality than all other controlling influ- 
ences combined; and it is remarkable tMt this 
interest, as manifested by the difl^rent localities, 
should in construed into an unworthy and ao 
unpatriotic motive in one class of meiuinly , whett 
the reasoning i>just as applicable to each of the 
otiier classes. Tlie simpie, naked issue, stripped 
of all incumbrance, was, whether there should 
be a policy continued which would tend direotlj' 
to the formation of slave States out of our tern*' 
tory heretofore consideced free — an issue forced 
upon the people by a breoeh of official takhf 
which revfirsed the policy of the Qovemmenl» 
Who cannot sjee that when such a quesiiooy 
under such circumetance«, is tlirown before the 
American people, the result must be that every 
sentiment, resulting from education, from pride, 
from interest, and even from religious duty, 
necessarily compels men to struggle for the sue* 
cess of the interest and principle which, all thing* 
combining, force upon their conviction as tSe 
interest of the whole country, and their patriecie 
duty. ^ 

The fact that those possessed of a particular 
sentiment reside in but one part of a Qovernmeni 
of such ample geographical limits, is not in itself 
sufficient to warrant the belief that the policy ihef 
desire is wholly wrong, or thai their motives are 
unpatriotic. Neither will it do to conclude* tiiat 
because a sufficient number of noren can be found 
who are willing to stifle the couvictions of ** cow- 
ard coDscience," and meet in convention as the 
reprcMwntatives of all sections of country, tfa* 
persons who adopt antagonistic opinions and 
princtplea, though less in numbers, are for tiiat 
reason devoid of a sense of patriotic duty; for 
all the civilized world has not yet become fttBj- 
convinced that even the DemcKsratic party of this 
Qoumry m&y not, b^ some possibility, comoit a 
alight miifltake, even in conventions. Conventions 
are the exponents of the opinions of a majority 
of the pecBons assembled, ^nexally tbe poiutioa 
guide-posts of the party. These delegates repr 
resent themselves too often; and the prospect 
of success, with its incidents, can hardly faiHo 
command the attendance of any nuoEiber of eock 
disinterested patriots. Tbe an^r struggle is W 
compel the people toadnpt \ht uets of S^ptdkif 
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cidns. If the people do so, it ia a great triumph 
€ff the politicians of one school over those of 
onoiher. These conventions are great, growing, 
ai)d iniolerablc nuisances, and do more towards 
manuifacturing, confounding, and distracting pub- 
lic opinion, than all the passionate zeal unassoci- 
ated numbers could command. 

Neitlier is this conclusion of the message a safe 
one, unless it is aimed at the party of which the 
President himself is a member, as well as at other 
parties; for there is no unity of sentiment in this 
pany,except upon one point; which is, that when 
the people of a Territory form a constitution pre- 
paratory to their admission into the Union, they 
iliay make a constitution, and be admitted with 
Of without ^(avery, as they shall see fit. This is 
t&e- only ^oint of this disturbing question in the 
CTocinnati platform^ It can not certainly be upon 
thin point that so much of aggression ana calamity 
Are apprehended, as to warrant the grave charge 
in the niessage, for I understand the Rcpublicail 
iiteLrty ra Indmna assumed the same position— at 
i^tLsi conceded it. ' 

'Now, it seems, this convention, either desiring 
to avoid the issue pressing upon the public atteu- 
tlbn, or being unable to harmonize its own incon- 
^uous elements, presents a conceded point as its 
main proposition, and leaves each locality to take 
fbch view of the pressing and vital question as 
iriH best insure success. And now that the party 
has fought the battles of the last campaign m the 
North Tipon grounds directly antagonistic to the 
principles upon which it was fought in the South, 
and has only harmonized upon a conceded point; 
and since the party in the North has maintained 
that their policy would produce precisely the same 
resuhs as that of the Republican party — to wit: 
would make all States to be formed out of the 
Territories free beyond doubt — I cannot discover 
where lies the ^eat crime of the Opposition. 

But the President has sought to complicate this 
matter by assigning a motive to the Opposition 
that the open, plain transaction will not warrant. 
He charges the Opposition with a desire to act 
aggressively against the institutions of the South, 
or, in plain words, to abolish slavery in the States. 
Now, if this proposition is true and can be deduced 
from the acta of those maintaining the policy 
-which tends to the formation of free Slates, then 
it must also follow that those maintaining the 
policy tending to the formation of slave States 
desire to establish it in the free Slates* If one 
desires to abolish slavery, then the other desjres 
to abolish freedom. Any other view of the sub- 
ject will make one half of the American people, 
according to the message, traitors, and the other 
half honest, Coostitution-Ioving citizens. This 
Pharisaical sort of goodness I am not an admirer 
of, for The reason that one man with another, 
taken inUiscriniinately throughout the country, 
is about as honest, morally and politically, as his 
neighbor, however much they may differ in pol*- 
itics or religion. But I neither believe the state- 
xneht of the President, nor the converse of his 
* pTX>posilion. One fact that impels me to this con- 
clusion is, that, during the peist Congress, this 
charge of a desire to interfere with slavery in the 
States was fully disclaimed by my constituents; 
and I am informed that such was the ground taken 
in all the States. Every one upon this floor knows 
that this desire here has been rully disclaimed; and 
the fact cited by the President, of Abolition peti- 
4tions in times past presented to Congress, does not 
Inring the charge within the reasonable compass 
of probability, that the opponents of his territorial 
policy is the old Abolition party in a new form — 
for that is really the purport of his statement — any 
more than it proves the Democratic party to be 
the did Federal party revamped , because they have 
elected a man President in 185^ who was once 
an open and avowed Federalist; Antecedents are 
fldmetimes ^isajgreeable thiiigs; but it only proved 
that the future is not always safely determined 
while the subject is in the cnrysalis state. 

The notthern people aft a whole are not yet so 
impressed with their responsibility in connection 
iNTith this pieculiat^instiCution, as to be willing to 
wrench from their solid foundations the pillars of 
Odvemment, Samson-like, to destroy the evil, 
and its promoters, and themselves, for either 
malice, madness, or philanthropy 's sake. These 
unending suspicions ag^Dst northern people of 



a desire to destroy slavery in the States, impress 
one with the belief, that the institution where it 
exists is believed to be wrong, and ou»ht in justice 
to be destroyed. If the institution is so reason- 
able — so natural a condition to society, so divine 
in its origin, so humane in all its influences, why 
torture every movement into a desire to destroy 
so great a blessing ? Surely there is not so much 
malice in northern minds as to warrant all this 
suspicion ! But if it is in itself wronj^, and its 
promoters are impressed with the belief, and like 
those guilty of great crime viho see retributive 
justice in every unfamiliar form — the promoters 
constantly fighting imaginary foes, now see in this 
ino^Qpient another Daniel come to judgment, then 
I can understand the reasoning of the President; 
and if it is flattering to those it is intended to favor, 
they have less penetration than I give them credit 
for. The truth is, these suspicions are unfounded. 
The people of the North are impressed with the 
belief that the institution is not only a powerful 
element, but also a dangerous clement, in society. 
They believe it both morally and politically 
wrong, but do not feel that they arc responsible 
for its existence in the States; but they do feel 
that they would be responsible if they did not use 
every constitutional and moral effort consistent 
with the Constitution to prevent its extension into 
territory under the control of the General Gov- 
ernment where it does not now rightfully exist. 
This is no surface-sentiment, as time will show. 
I venture the assertion that, if it were put to vote 
to-day, as a naked issue, whether the southern 
States should at once abolish slavery, free all in 
their ignorance, their vices, unprepared, unpro- 
vided — as they would be if forcibly released — 
nine tenths of all northern people would vote 
against it. As long as the South is willing to 
live upon this mine, which may explode to their 
destruction and our great injury, and at the same 
time be responsible to God for its willing Contin- 
uance, so long will the North shield itself behind 
the constitutional barrier that prevents interfer- 
ence. We neither desire this population, nor to 
share in the responsibility of keeping it in its 
present condition; nor do we desire a change in 
the constitutional provision, fearing that any 
change would be for the worse; hence the odium 
that attaches to all who seek to make the change. 
We have an impression — but we do not know 
when or how — these people will wrest themselves 
from the grasp of the taskmasters; but the visit 
of Alaric, with hosts of barbarians, to the degen- 
erate Romans, was more welcome than the inun- 
dation of this pauper-host would be to us. And 
we pray daily that when the exodus shall happen, 
we may not be the PhiHstines against whom the 
modern Moses shall hurl his starving columns. 

It will hardly do, therefore, to chArge us with 
a desire to interfere with the institution in the 
States, when we only resist its extension into 
free territory, and refuse it new fields in which 
it can grow and expand. When the States seek to 
relieve themselves of slavery in a practical way, 
they will have our sympathy, and liberal con- 
tributions from our means; they will find us ready 
and willing aUies. No sacrifice will be thought 
too great to remove from the land the only thing 
that seems to interrupt that harmony so essential 
to national and individual peace ana prosperity. 
But when it is sought to extend evil — to enlarge 
the area of trouble, whether for temporary relief 
or for profit, for ease, for power, for any purpose 
yet apparent, we say no; we are determined, re- 
solved, that we cannot, will not, consent to it. 
This we understand to be both our duty and right, 
independent of any question of interest; if upon 
no other, at least upon the principle of self-defense, 
to shield ourselves and our posterity from the 
scourge of ofiehded nature and unnatural society. 
If there is anyihin|; in all thi^ that interferes with 
slavery in the States, then the message, iii this 
p^irticular, is just, and we must learn our rights 
ahd duties over again. 

The message seeks still further to complicate 
the issue, by 6i1deavoring to cast upon the uppd* 
sitioii the odium attaching to persons and States, 
who have seemed restless under the operations of 
the fugitive slave law, referring to the last amend- 
ment as a sort of breakwater, and strongly itisin- 
uating that the enemies of the Constitution have 
made common cause in a fresh assault npon it, 
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by opposing the new theory attempted to be fas- 
tened upon the" country in territorial policy by 
his administration. It is very evident that this 

gart of the message is a tub thrown to the whale, 
lut since the subject is introduced as a part of an 
official document that makes the motives of ajl 
men evil, who will not permit the power to crush 
them without flinching, like a true heathen that 

Frostrates his body before the car of Juggernaut, 
see no reason why the opportunity should not 
be embraced to make some comment that might, 
under other circumstances, be inappropriate. A 
strange sentiment seems in some parts to be prev- 
alent, to the effect that all laws aiding and pro- 
tecting the peculiar institution must be referred 
to in whispers, or the Union will be in danger. 
So with the fugitive slave law, if any one says 
the provisions of the law are not precisely correct', 
the Union is in peril again; and the effect is like 
that of the shepherd boy in the fable, that cried 
** wolf!** for fun so frequently, that at last he 
was not believed when the wolf actually came. 
And it is right hard now to tell whether the Pres- 
ident is crying "wolf!** for the benefit of his 
party, or whether there is really |iny danger. 
But one thing must be evident, that we have not 
arrived at that point of perfection when it can be 
said that any law of Congress is so perfect in its 
terms and its effects, that it is not ever after to 
be made the subject of modification or amend- 
ment. And it it is still more apparent, that the 
present fugitive slave law has not that merit 
of perfection. The constitutional provisions, 
whether morally right or wrong, must be main- 
tained: its policv and justice have passed beyond 
our control, so far as all matters of legislation arb 
concerned; and I could well understand an argu- 
ment which should lay down as a proposition 
that its maintenance is essential to the preserva- 
tion of the Union; and I can see plainly that it 
illy becomes us to seek to avoid by legislation 
t^iat which we have given our sanction to in the 
most solemn manner in a constitutional guarantee. 
The law for the enforcement of the provision 
ought to be such as will not make the constitu- 
tional provision a mockery; neither should it be 
such as to entirely disregard the fact, that fugi- 
tives may by possibility be citizens of a sove- 
reign State, for it is bv no means certain that 
every one claimed as a fugitive is actually a chat- 
tel. The States of this Union have undoubtedly 
the right to admit to citizenship all persons they 
please without regard to color. I admit that this 
would not discharge the service due, but it might 
give the person claimed as a fugitive certain rights 
that have been held of some value up to the prcfi<- 
ent time, which the accident of complexion woutd 
not wholly permit even Congress to disregai-d — 
such as having the question of his debt of Service 
tried by a jury of the citizens where he inhabits. 
When, therefore. Congress makes a law that re- 
fuses to recognize the rights of the person admit- 
ted to citizenship in certain States, and suspends 
the privileges of the writ of habeafi corpus and 
the trial by jury, without any warrant of consti- 
tutional authority, and the act is set down as an 
ultimatum in legislation on the subject, it is a nice 
question to determine which is the most liable to 
just censure, the General Government or the State 
that seeks to break the force of the law by its 
own enactments. 

But the great absurdity of the tlnnc is that there 
is to be no redress, however glaring 5ie error may 
be, because certain persons have determined that 
this law is the hinge upon which turns all the 
future of this great nation. I cannot quite bring 
myself to that conclusion. TJie difliculty seems 
to be, that an opinion prevails in some sections 
that if this species of property is subjecUSd to the 
ordinary tests of other property, that the binding 
force of the coi^titutiofi'Al obligation is so weak 
in the fre6 States that the force of the pfoviBion 
would ^e defltroyed. I think this is a mistake. 
The preisent condition Of public opinion is a c6ti' 
sequence in sbnle degree orlhe dnnatUral provision 
of the law. It is iitipdcfsible id this enlightened 
a^e of the world to trample upon the personal 
rights of any class of persons without producing, 
as a necessary consequence, a sympathy propor- 
tionate to the oppression. Whether we arc any 
wiser or Wore humane than people of former times 
ifi not a matter to be questioned; we think so, and 
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that is proof enough; and when it is proposed to 
deprive a class of persons of all political rights 
because some heathen nation did, the ar^ment 
does not amount to much practically. We have 
attempted to secure a copyright for our discovery 
in matters of personal liberty, and cannot afford to 
permit the innovations ana precedents attempted 
to be made and drawn from conditions of society 
that have without exception terminated fatally. 
Perhaps we may fail, too, but it is worth trying 
a little longer; and I would surest as the most 
effectual way of restoring pubhc opinion to that 
true constitutional basis, the removal of all cause 
of complaint, by affording the most ample means 
of determining the justness of each claim. If the 
minds of all persons could rest satisfied that there 
was ample opportunity, as much so as in other 
causes submitted to courts for the determination 
of the rights of persons claimed as owing service, 
the noise and excitement so common would soon 
cease. Such a provision would at first in all prob- 
ability afford some ground of complaint on the 
part of persons claiming fugitives, but it could not 
long be so; for there is that in the minds of the 
people in the-free States which makes legislation 
that proceeds legitimately and fairly from a consti- 
tutional pro vision and affords ample protection to 
rights or those affected, respect and uphold such 
legislation. Power with justice appeals to their 
patriotism; but force without justice makes men 
mad, and resistance is the natural result; for it is 
contrary to the principles of republican govern- 
ment, oo far as the State I in part represent is con- 
cerned, its laws show that the people have no par- 
ticular sympathy for the African race. Our people 
have said practically, they do not desire their set- 
tlement within the ^tate. But notwithstanding all 
this, whether from a want of knowledge of the 
practical benefits of slavery, or from other causes, 
we cannot help associating common freedom with 
humanity; and even among our people, when 
these persons we desire to keep from the State artf 
seized as the property of some unknown owner, 
and speedily hurriea without our jurisdiction, 
with less formality than is requirea to become 
possessed of stray animals, all our notions of 
common right are upset. How can we be satis- 
fied under the unusual and strange proceeding, 
so different from ordinary cases where men are 
seized for debt or crime, where the result must be 
determined in open court before a juryr;that these 
persons snatched away are not the victims of the 
cupidity of some merciless scoundrel who would 
enrich himself at the price of the liberty of a free 
human being, African though he may be ? The 
poor, the ignorant, the unfortunate are entitled to 
justice. God defend us, when the most insig- 
nificant of our soecies shall appeal to an Ameri- 
can community for common justice, an4 be denied 
on account of the color of his skin ! 

The strength of this Government is not alone 
in the number of its soldiers — its stands of arms, 
its forts, its arsenals, its navy, its great wealth, 
powerful as all may seem combined; but its prin- 
ciple, its mightiest power, is in its willingness as 
well as ability to do equal and exact justice to 
every human being within its jurisdiction. When- 
ever justice is made subservient to interest — 
whenever the strong and the mercenary can prey 
upon the weak and unfortunate with impunity — 
that moment we change our destiny from that of 
unsullied fame and length of years to the doubtful 
condition of declining greatness, and our time is 
limited by the distance only we have to fall. 

So far as this law is concerned, we desire noth- 
ing but what shall be efllicient to those for whose 
benefit it is intended, and, at the same time, suffi- 
ciently satisfactory in its operations to prevent 
the disturbance of our peace by the too frequent 
suspicions of injustice, which have sown the seeds 
of popular tumult, and givepromift of too bounti- 
ful a harvest of trouble. We have made no con- 
troversy upon this subject, and desire to make 
none. In all the excitement of the past canvass 
it was scarcely alluded to; and I am now simply 
availing myself of the opportunity aflforded by 
the message to mention the view taken of the law, 
and those directly interested can t^dce their own 
course, if they desire to make such improvement 
as will tend to their as well as our interest. We 
have the authority of this message that no law is 
entitled to that sanctity which demands perpetual [ 



obligation. We took thiw law as a part of the 
compromise of 1850: we took this compromise as 
a whole, and as a guarantee of the inviolability of 
those which had preceded it: wc weighed the ^ood 
with the bad in an even balance, and were silent 
for peace sake. We were told that the settlement 
of 1850 was a final settlement — an end of the con- 
troversy; that the question was ^rever with- 
drawn from these halls; that Territories were 
fixed by human and divine laws. This we could 
very readily understand and appreciate. We 
knew that if this Was an end of the controversy, 
that north of 36^ 30' we were amply protected in 
the Territories, and would continue to be i^the 
question was kept out of Congress — for notmng 
else could repeal the Missouri compromise. 

But when this question was brougnt back again 
into these Halls, simply, as was asserted, to take 
it out JbreveVf again tne financiering was too com- 
plicated for our plain understanding, even though 
the bill by whicn it was done professed to give an 
explanation of its own intent — an explanation 
which makes our confusion more confounded. 
We can understand that the compromise that 
secured free States in all the Territory north of 
3GO30' has been repealed; we see that slaves are 
being held in the territory north of that line, and 
that a struggle is being made to make slave States 
north of that line, with some prospect of success. 
All this we can see is in violation of that pretended 
settlement. The scales which once poised equally, 
do so now no longer: that which bore the good 
to us now kicks tne beam. The motive which 
prompted us to acquiesce in the details of a law, 
which upon its face questioned our honesty, re- 
mains no longer. The main consideration has 
been wrested from us in a way not at all agree- 
able. 

At a moment when no one anticipated it — when 
all the dififerences upon all the exciting questions 
seemed settled, if not altogether satisfactorily, as 
nearly as could be supposed — when we were just 
entering upon the long-desired repose so essen- 
tial to the full development of our agricultural, 
mechanical, manufacturing, and commercial in- 
terests — when all bitterness was banished from the 
forum and the press, and the line of division in 
parties seemed about obliterated, and the day of 
good feeling was again dawning upon us; — at this 
moment of desirable peace, this President and the 
leaders of his party, who now charge, and approve 
the charge of an unworthy and unpatriotic motive 
a^inst the Opposition, seized upon the occasion 
without consultation with, and against the will of 
the people, and with unsanctified hands smote the 
sealed fountain of bitter waters, and forth again 
gushed that turbid stream which has ffown from 
the capital to the extremities of the nation. In 
the place of our peace and quiet, wc have wave 
after wave of discord lifted into being and lashed 
into fury by terrible tempests of passion. The 
forum is again a- place of^ fierce, conflict, and the 
press teems with bitterness; even official commu- 
nications are but the matured cfiTorts of partisan 
strategy — the cool, deliberate fire, at a dead rest, 
intended to destroy in the public, historic record 
of the adversfiry, the little hope of future fame 
the unofficial record may leave unblemished. 

While I do not for one moment contend that, 
because the President and his associates have done 
wron^, it is any excuse for my constituents if 
they have done anything wrong, which I most 
emphatically deny — yet I do insist that, if any- 
thing improper shall follow this breach of party 
and ofiicial confidence, the consequence of the 
act is not alone to be held up to view, as the 
criminal part of the transaction, for the reason 
that consequences may be unavoidable, but causes 
depending upon voluntary action are never un- 
avoidable. This compromise might have been 
left where the authors left it, as the people de-, 
sired it; but the indignation and excitement which 
followed the repeal were a necessary consequence 
that no human power could control. The motive, 
therefore, ascribed to my constituents in this 
message, if such a motive exists, rather attaches 
to the cause than to the consequence of the act; 
for motive precedes voluntary action, and cannot 
precede involuntary action. If there is, then, any 
unjust motive in the transaction, it must rest with 
the originators of the difficulty. If the President 
has mentioned the true one, I am content, if he 



is, that he should father his own bantling. It 
is not my purpose now to make an argument in 
defense of the Missouri compromise. I will, 
however, refer to two facts which will satisfy any 
one, that whatever may be the opinion of the 
President upon this compromise, the people have 
pronounced judgment against those who repealed 
It in the North with singular unanimity. 

In 1854 the issue was directly upon the pro- 
priety of this repeal; and every free State that 
neld an election that year, without regard to its 
past political history, decided against the Demo- 
cratic party. The people decided that this com- 
promise was a valid and a livinj; law, and that its 
repeal was a breach of faith, i shall not obscure 
this victory by attempting to prove that the people 
were right; it is sufficient for my purpose to show 
in this manner that condemnation followed the 
act; I set up this fact in opposition to the argu- 
ment of the President; it is the opinion of the 
people against the opinion of the President, upoa 
a question they are both competent and willing to 
decide for themselves. The other fact is, that in 
the year 1856, when the Democratic party were 
about to choose a standard-bearer for the cam* 
paign, so hostile were the people to the policy of 
the present Administration, that the party was 
driven to the necessity of taking a man who had 
been, during the whole controversy, out of the 
United States. The present Chief Magistrate, 
with all the influence, all the patronage of this vast 
Republic at his command, could not command 
votes sufficient, in a convention of his party, to 
make the position in the face of the civilized world 
at all enviable. Those who had shared with him 
the honors of this repeal met with the same fate. 
These are facts, stubborn facts, that stand boldly 
forth ; and all the sophistry ingenuity can invent 
will not expunge from history these judgments 
rendered by the people. The gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. jSrooks] furnishes me evi- 
dence in his remarks on this subject: 

"Northern prejudice and northern hatred had been 
specially directed towards the President who had npproved, 
and towards the illustrious Senator who had matured, tbo 
Kansas-Nebraska bill. They bad been idenUfied with the 
principles of the bill, and in sustaining them, we but 6ns> 
tained its principles ; and in rejecting them, we scemini^ly 
declined the naked issue which the Kansas Nebraska bill 

[presented. I confess that when I saw the distinguished 
eadersto whom I have referred — able statesmen, and each 
a resident of a free State— put aside, and another leader 
chosen, who had no place in the picture of the fight, my 
foith in northern Democracy was again shaken. I reasoned 
with myself in this way : if northern Democracy is so ten- 
der footed'upon the Kansas-Nebraska bill as to reject north- 
ern men — even a New Englander, because of their too inti- 
mate connection with it— what security have w« of the 
South that our construction of the act will obtain in tlie policy 
of the Government ? or what security have we against a con- 
struction which bad been suggested, and upon which the 
Senate bad been congratulateoTand which, in my judgment, 
is as fatal to our interests as the positive enactment which 
had been repealed f If nonconnection %vith the bill and 
absenteeism are necessary to gild the pill, how do I Inow 
but that it may be rejected when its essential coropcwents 
are ascertained ?'' 

Gentlemen may call these Judgments of tho 
people the effect of agitation . I cannot fully com- 
prehend this term '* agitation," as applied to the 
people of this Republic. I can well understand 
now such a thing in a despotic Government might 
be dangerous to the ruling powers. An odious 
breach of faith on the part of one who pretended 
to rule . by divine right, where the people could 
only be relieved by revolution, might produce 
** dangerous agitation." But I have always been 
taught that the people were the sovereigns in this 
Government, and tnat it is their right to canvass 
the acts of their servants, and approve, or disap- 
prove, as they please. But this Administration 
seems to arro^te to itself a sort of divine right, 
and the opposition of the people to its policy nas 
become mischievous agitation. The opposition 
to the repeal of the compromise has become " a 
wide-spread and dangerous agitation." Writers 
in the Opposition are agitators; speakers are 
agitators; candidates in opposition are agitators; 
and finally, the voters become agitators; and a 
majority of the American people have become 
agitators; all that opposes Democracy is agita- 
tion. The northern wing of that party begins to 
a^tate, and the southern wing snows signs of 
alarm. The two camps are becoming jealous of 
each other. The a^tation has produced a chasm 
between the two divisions. And there is now a 
northern and a southern Democracy^a clear and 
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distinct division — a division in principle, a divis- 
ion in fact. 

Now the main object, as I view it, in the minds 
of southern Democrats, in repealing the compro- 
mise of 1820, was, that they might eo to the 
Territories with their slaves, and hold them there 
as property during the territorial condition, as a 
nursery preparation for the formation of a slave 
State. That is the question that underlies their 
whole of>eration. This was the difliculty that 
brought into being the Nashville Convention. 
This is the ^at antagonistic principle of the 
Wilmot proviso; it is the spur that ^oads on the 
opposition to congressional legislation', it is the 
lever that was forced into the platform of the 
American party in the shape of the twelfth sec- 
tion, wfflch finally bids fair to overturn, if it has 
not already overturned, that structure. 

Tuis principle found a new antagonist in the 
principle of squatter sovereignty. It meets an an*> 
tagonist at every turn. The Cincinnati Conven- 
tion could not harmonize these opposing princi- 
1>les, and it endeavored to avoid them by silence, 
eaviog the northern Democracy to fisht the cam- 
paign npon squatter sovereignty, and the south- 
ern Democracy to fight it upon the opposition 
to squatter sovereignty and the Wilmot proviso. 
The two wings, thus divided, have succeeded by 
a minority vote: it is a victory ending in defeat. 
Their candidate is stretched across Uie chasm. 
In vain he cries ** save me Cassius,*' for Cassius 
himself has gone down. Which party will 
finally succeed in this contest remains to be seen. 

Now, am 1 correct in this fact, that there is a 
northern and a southern Democracy, with a clear 
and distinct difference upon the vital issue — a sec- 
tional Democracy North, and a sectional Democ- 
racy South; one a pro-slavery party, the other 
an anti-slavery party? I will take a section from 
the speech of my colleague, [Mr. Enolisb,] 
recently made, which is as follows: 

*' Mr. ScoTT% As my colleague is speaking for the Dem- 
ocratic party of Indiana, I wiah to know whether that party 
has any opinion upon the question which be is speaking 
apon ; and if they have, what is that opinion ? 

*' Mr. Gnousr. The Democratic party of Indiana regard 
the Conaiituiion as the highest law of this land, and they 
Wilt carry out the Constitution as it may be construed by 
the proper judicial tribunal of the country, let that decision 
be what it may ; but prior to that decision, 1 will give what 
I underuund to be the position of the Democratic party of 
Indiana— and it certainly is my own— and that is, that they 
do not consider that the Constitution carries the institution 
of slavery into a Territory ; they th'mk that there must first 
be some law C8iab)i»hing or recognizing the inotitution be- 
fore it can have any legal existence. OentlenfA mi^t go 
there with their slaves, and bold them by sufferance and 
perroiMtun, but J apprehend not by such a legal right as 
could ever be enforced in the courts." 

Here is what a southern Democrat says of this 

construction: 

*< But my friend went on to say that, In his opinion, a 
Territorial Legislature had the power to pass laws prohib- 
iting the iDtroductioiu||^>taves. If it has that power, why 
may not the Lcgisj^imf also manumit such slaves as chance 
to be in the '£igntory .' I would ask the geuUeman from 
Indiana whaTomount of population is requisite for a terri- 
torial |0veminent? No specified number is required. Then, 
according to the genUeman's doctrine, a Territorial L^is- 
latnre, representing ten thousand people, may pass a law 
fbrever prohibiting slavery. If ten thousand may make such 
a law, why may not five thousand ? If five thousand, why 
may not five hundred? Why not fifty.' Why not ten? 
And with t'uch a doctrine prevailing, what security have I« 
•s a flonthem man, in emigrating to any Territory with my 
•laves ? 1 dii$sent in tolo from anv such doctrine. I not 
oolv repudiate the doctrine of my friend fh>m Indiana, but 
I aUo repudiate another which has been here taught, and 
vHiicb if, vinuaily, that we of the South are to be excluded 
Arom a Territory until the judgment of the Supreme Court 
im rendered in regard to the elKct upon our peculiar prop- 
erty of laws passed by a Territorial Legislature." 

Here is the Democratic construction of Indiana 
repudiated in plain terms. It is evident that one 
party must be wrong. 

Here is the opinion of a distinguished Demo- 
crat from Mississippi: 

*< Mr. dtHTXAN. What Is your question ? 

*^ Mr. II. Marshall. Does Mr. Mason announce Dem- 
oetatic doctrine when he construes the principle of the 
Kansas Nebraska bill, as defined in your platform at Cin- 
cinnati, to be that the people of a Territory, when organ- 
ized under the organic law. but while they remain in the 
territorial condition, have the right to determine for them- 
•elves, through a Territorial Legislature, and before they 
ar« about to adopt a State constitution, whether or not the 
iomitatinn of slavery should exist among them? 

'^ Mr. QiHTM AN. I do not believe that the opinion which 
tbe gentleman draws from the short extract he has read is 
tiie opinion of Mr. Maso.^v. If it is, then I dissent from it. 
I do not believe that the people of a Territory possess sov- 
excignt/ of any kind until that sovereignty U delegated by 



the States, through Congress, under the power delegated to 
Congress to admit States into the Union." 

Now, it would seem, from the following collo- 
quy, that Mr. Mason, of Virginia, also repudiates 
squatter sovereignty: 

" Mr. McMuLLiif. Does the gentleman say that tlie Sen- 
ator fVom Virginia [Mr. Masoh] stista^s the doctrine of 
that speech ? 

" Mr. H. Marshall. I do not say what se^Uments Mr. 
Masoh entertains; nor do I quote from him except to 
ascertain the true Democratic doctrine, and to assist in 
establishing the principles decided by the last election. 
[Lai^fater.j I cannot say. except fh>m the speech, where 
tbe distinguished Senator nam Virginia stands. 

" But I do mean to say that I happened to be present and 
heard the speech of the Senator from Virginia. It was 
spoken substantially as reported, and with a precision that 
left upon my mind no doubt that he was expressing his 
sentiments. I am happy to hear that he will correct it ; 
and I am glad to know from the gentleman from Virginia, 
rMr. McMdluh,] that the sentiment is not responded to 
by any gentleman representing the State of Virginia upon 
this floor. 

*^ Mr. McMdlun. Not by any member from Virginia ; 
and if the gentleman from Kentucky will call upon Senator 
Mason, he will leara that that Senator utterly repudiates 
the doctrine of squatter sovereignty. 

**Mr. H. Marshall. This doctrine of squatter sov- 
ereigntv is variously defined. I heard it defined by a dis- 
tinguit>hed Democrat in my own section of the country last 
summer, to be, that while the people of a Territory have 
the right to decide on the question of the establishment or 
exclusion of slavery at the time of forming a constitution 
and State government, the first squatters, belbrc the pasMige 
of an organic law for the government or the Territory, had 
no such power.^ He w^s against the inkerent popular sov- 
ereignty, but did not touch the question that presses. 
Perbaptf that is the kind of squatter sovereignty which tbe 
Senator from Virginia is against also. What I mean by 
squatter sovereignty I will proceed to define. I assert the 
jMToposifion, that tlie people ef a Territory, while it is a 
Territory, whether with law or without law— no matter 
whether Congress has passed a law giving them the power 
or not— have no right, and Congress cannot give them the 
right, to exclnde slavery fVom that Territory. 

" Mr. McMdllin. That is my doctrine." 

^ This is the opinion of southern Democrats and 
a southern American, all ofwhom, I think, under- 
stand what they are talking about; and such opin- 
ions might be multiplied to any extent. There is 
not a southern Democrat upon this floor, within 
my knowledge, that will for one moment admit 
that the Kansas bill confers any power on the peo- 
ple of the Territory, while a Territory, to inhibit 
slavery — not one. According to their construc- 
tion, they have the right to emigrate to the Terri- 
tories with their slaves, and hold them as property; 
and the hands of the people of the Territories are 
completely tied up upon this question, until they 
form a constitution preparatory to their admission 
into the Union as a State. 

The report of the Committee on Territories in 
the Senate, at the last session, put this question 
beyond cavil, so faras the Democratic construction 
of the bill is concerned. This extract follows some 
comments on the Rhode Island question, and 
touches this Kansas question as follows: 

" Without deeming it necessary to express any opinion on 
this occasion in reference to the merits of that controvprsy, 
it is evident that the principles upon which it was conducted 
are not involved in the revolutionary struggle now going on 
in Kansas, for the reason that the sovereignty of a territory 
remains in abeyance, suspended in the united States, in 
trust for the people, until they shall be admitted into the 
Union as a State. In the mean Ume they are entitled to 
enjoy and exercise all the privileges and rights of self gov- 
ernment, in subordination to the Constitution of the United 
States, and in obedience to the organic law passed by Con- 
gress in pursuance of that instrument. These rights and 
privileges are all derived firom the ConsUtution through the 
act of Congress, and must be exercised and enjoyed in sub- 
jection to all the limitations and restrictions which that 
ConMitution imposes. Hence, it is clear that tbe people of 
the Territory have no inherent sovereign right under the 
Constitution of the United States to annul the laws and 
resist the authority of the territorial government which Con- 
gress basestaiilished in obedience to the Constitution. " 

Here is the opinion of a distinguished southern 
Democrat fMr. Orr] upon the meaning of the 
Kansas bill on this subject, as limited by the 
Constitution of the United States: 

" f do not believe that the Kansas-Nebraska bill estab- 
lishes or recognizes squatter sovereignty within the limits 
of the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska; and the process 
of reasoning by wiiich I reacii that result is, that I see no 
authority in the Constitution of the United States which 
authorizes Congress to pass the Wilmot proviso or any anti- 
slavery restrictions in the Territories; and 1 do not appre- 
hend how Congress, not having tbe power itself, can create 
an authority and invest a creature with greater power and 
authority than it possesses itself." 

This ideu, then, of leaving the people perfectly 
free to form and regulate their domestic institu- 
tions in their own way, subject only to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which is so much 



harped upon by northern Democrats, strips the 
people of the Territories of all power to rid them- 
selves of slavery while a Territory, and is at last 
but a strinf of agreeable-sounding words without 
any tangible meaning, except that the j^ople of 
the Territories are compellea by the Constitution 
of the United States to let slavery alone, except to 
protect it; and the ereat difference between their 
P98ition under the Ransas bill and the Missouri 
comprconise is, that the Missouri compromise 
kept slavery out, and the Kansas bill keeps sla- 
very in. And this is the great measure of freedom 
the northern Democracy boast of. What I have 
said must be tolerably satisfactory to an unpre- 
judiced mind as to what the southern construction 
of the bill is;and although I may not be able to give 
so satisfactorily what the northern Democratic 
construction is; the people of that section, who 
read my remarks, can mark the contrast by their 
better knowledge at home of the position of their 
Democratic friends. 

I have already given my colleague's construc- 
tion of the opinion of the northern Democracy on 
this question. The opinions of my colleague have 
been infused into the Democracy of our State, and 
that party holds the same opinions still. Here 
are extracts from his speecn when the Kansas 
bill was before the House in 1854: 

" It is in the power of this House to renrave, to a great 
extent, the excitinc question of slavery forever Orom the 
national councils by transferring it to the limited and lost 
dangerous sphere of tbe people immediately interested in 
its decision."— CongrsMionai Gto&e, p. 605. 

This I understand to mean leaving it to the 
Territorial Legislature. 
Again: 

" Dut I return to the question more immediately under 
consideration, and shall endeavor to show tliat, under the 
Senate bill, slavery can have no legal existence, unless the 
Legislature, chosen by tbe citizens of the Territory, give it 
being by legal enactment." — Conftrmional Olobe, Thirty' 
Third C0ngrem,fini session, vol. S9, p. 606. 

Again: 

" A man who has exercised the attributes of free govern- 
ment in Indiana or any other State loses none of his power 
of self-gove4nment by emigrating to a Territory. Is he less 
virtuous, less intelligent.' A&c. — p. 608. 

I now put the question to him, are the people 
less virtuous, less intelligent, when they remove 
to a Territory ? If not, why did you deprive them 
of the power of acting, and why have you and 
your party saddled upon the people of the Terri- 
tories, unaer your Kansas bill, an institution that 
you could not trust them with while a Territory ? 
if they lose none of the power of self-government 
by removing to a Territory, they certainly have 
the power in a State. 

I now read from the speech on the Kansas bill, 
of Mr. Dunham of Indiana: 

« And as tliere Is nothing in this bill which legislates 
slavery into either of the Territories of Nebraska or Rani^as, 
it necessarily follows that there will be no law or authority 
by which it can be extended into those Territories, or by 
which it can exist or be maintained in either, unless the 
Legislature to be elected by the people yet to settle it, shall 
hereafter, by positive enactment, expressly establish it." — 
Congremonal Otobe, fint session TMrty-Third Congress, 
vol. 99, p. 1133. 

And he also asserts thatasIave,bronghtto the 
Territory without such enactment establishing 
slavery, would be free; and I believe pretty much 
all the members from the State took the same 
ground, and, for what I know, hold it still. I do 
not complain of this position; but I think there is 
reason of complaint and cause of alarm, when 
men will see this position trampled in tho dust, 
and shut their eyes and ears and hearts, sirn^^ 
because Democracy wills it; acting as thougn 
Democracy was always right because it pretends 
to be national, when it would seem that it is na- 
tional because it has no principle half so deai* as 
power. 

My colleague \A not alone in this construction 
of the bill for northern consumption on this floor, 
and I believe my colleague was honest in his 
opinion; but waa, it seems, slightly mistaken. 

I now assert thatthe Democracy of Indiana are 
opposed to the extension of slavery into Kansas 
and Nebraska; they are opposed to the southern 
construction of the Kansas bill, which is the only 
consistent construction that can be given in con- 
nection with all the facts transpiring before, at 
the time, and since its passage, l assert that they 
hold that the power was first in Congress, and 
was by Congress transferred to the people of the 
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Territori^ and that the people of the Territocic* 
of Kansas and Nebraska, while Territories, acting 
through their Territorial Legislatures, haye the 
power tq exclude slavery therefrom. That they 
cqnsider%he question anterior to the formation 
of a State constitution of vastly more import- 
aacQi — entertaining the opioioni that if the Ter- 
ritories* are free, the States will be free, as they 
always have been, and fearing that if the Tprr^- 
toriea are slave, the States will be the .same. 
That this (]uestion of excluding slavery while a 
Territory is believed to be both right o^d ^xp^- 
dient) an4 while the Opposition wad noaiotaimhg 
i\i»\ Congress hod th^ power* under the Gonsti- 
tqtioOf both as a delegate4 power, 09 an incident 
to a delegated po)v^r» a9 o poUce regulation, an4 
foe the general good, to exclude slavery from fre^ 
T^rcitory, and ought to exercise it. Thp Di^r 
mocracy claimed that the peoplp of the Territo- 
ries could do the sam^ thipg^ under the proyision^ 
of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, and they denied 
most bitterly that the Cincinnati Coavention r^- 
pndiated squatter sovereignty. 

Now, I should like to know how it is that th^ 
I)emocratic piu^y have so signally triumphed in 
the late contest, when everything at home apd 
ftU thi? speeches here go to prove beyond doubt, 
that upon the vital issue tney were completely 
split asunder; and if the party in the North is 
not OS anti-slavery in sentiment as the Opposition, 
they certainly have taken counsel of tneir fears, 
and have pandered to this anti-slavery sentiment. 
And I am willing they should take which posi- 
tion they tlunk the most consistent with honor. 

My colleague [Mr. Englisu] the other day, in 
a speech upon the subject under consideration, 
seemed disposed to admit that his party in In- 
diana at one time possessed some Free-Soil pro- 
clivities. I agree with him oo far; but when he 
seeks to mar the bright spot in their record, by 
charging that the resolutions which he admits 
were Free-Soilish, were smuggled through the 
Democratic Convention, and since that time the 
men of Free-Soil proclivities haye ** dov^htd** of^ 
from the party. 1 take issue with htm upon the 
facts. These resolutions my coUeo^ue refers to 
were the resolutions of a Democratic State con- 
vention. The Governor who has occupied the 
chair for the past eight years was first elected 
upon the platform then made. I have been in- 
formed that my colleague was present during the 
sittings of said convention; the present Governor 
was a member; so was the Governor of Minneso- 
ta, and divers other dignitaries. The year before 
that convention sat, the Democratic Legislature 
elected James Whitcomb to the Senate of the 
United States. All the leading Democrats who 
were aspirants for that seat were questioned upon 
the principle of excludins; slavery from the Ter- 
ritories, and they were all sound upon the issue, 
and explicit in statements in favor of the right 
and power of Congress to exclude slavery from 
the Territories. The Legislature, as an expres- 
sion of their opinion, passed resolutions of sim- 
ilar import, which are now on file in the Clerk's 
office in this Capitol. The party still maintains 
its fitful existence, with all these elements still 
in its ranks, so far as its leaders are concerned. 
Four out of nine of the persons elected to State 
ofiices have at some time exhibited symptoms 
of decided Free-Soil proclivities. Five out of 
eleven who were candidates for Congress may 
safely be classed in the same category. My col- 
l^^ue from the Vincenncs district is the only con- 
sHInt man within my knowledge of long stand- 
ing in political life, who is entirely consistent, and. 
without apparent Free-Soil proclivities. 

I recollect, during the canvass just clofied, of 
hearing a leading Democrat charge the pres^^t 
l^pnse with being the only oo^^incfi the forma- 
tion of the Government, thafflad the infamy to 
Sitablish slavery in a Territory, referring to 
unn's bill, which every one knows did no such 
thing; but it afibrdt'd the speaker on opportunity 
to express his opinion of slavery. These facts 
all tend to establish the main proposition, that 
there is a sectional Y)emocracy in the North, and 
in Indiana, which keeps just near enough to the 
line, dividing the pro-slavery and anti-slavery 
sentiment, to make the transition easy either way, 
having opinions upon o sort of sliding scale-rjust 
Free-Soil enough for home purpose, and pro- 



slavery enough to get a sheire of the public plun- 
der in the way of good ofikes. If Fr&nont had 
been elected* Free-Soil Democrats would have 
been as thick as blackberries, and they would 
have proved their genuineness by the record, for 
they have it — and a record, too, that would make 
a Republican ash!|,med of his brief career. And 
it is a matter of congratulation that the party has 
some historic reminiscence that proves tne people 
to be less mercenary than the office-seekers, who 
have the nice facility of being always just the 
thing needed. 

Now:, the thing needed in the la^t Cfltmpaign was 
success. The programme was to charge ypon 
the Republicans abolitionism and disunton, and 
u^ge upon th^ people the great benefits of squatter 
sovereignty. This is tlie "wrhdle progtahime. 
They broke the force of Eepublicon argument by 
showing that they were striving for the same 
thing, in the Territories, under the delegated 
powers of the Kansas bill. And now, how this 
under-current which promised that Kansas should 
be a free State, in the event that Buchanan was 
elected, is to be satisfied in any other way than 
by full performance, I am at a loss to determine. 
If the pledge is broken, there will be a fluttering 
in the northern camp; if it is kept, there will be 
some trouble in the southern department. One 
wing or the other is destined to a most lamentable 
defeat, except some nice financiering shall take 
place; all of which will prove that success is 
not always victory, when it is obtained by strat- 
agem. I cannot see how this party escapes its 
own favorite charge of sectionalism, when it is 
so evident its home principles are complete an- 
tipodes. I look to tnis battle of th^ knights in 
mail with no ordinary interest. I can say '* Lay 
on, Macduff!" with all sincerity. In the mean 



eflr9rt, ^ regain ^ lost CQofideace, rather thoft 
brand with odious epithets and unrcasonablQ.^- 
sires the dis^fT^t^. Opprpbriom and fbrcQ will 
conquer larg? numb^3; out justice, plain, old* 
fashion^df h9Qiq?jpup justice, leaves no op^pq^l^ 
tioij. 

TUf: PR|;SU)ENT'S MESSAGE. 
SPEECH OF HON. JOHN V. WRIGHT, 

OF TENNESSEE, 
Ik T]^ JIqusK QF REPltCSENXJiriYBSf 

February 4, 1857. 

The HouM l»eing in tbe Oonunittee of the WhoU^on the 
state of the Ualoiw- 

Mr. WRIGHT, of Tennessee, said: Mr?fehair- 
man, I certainly have no desire to waste th^ ti^e 
of this committee, which ought to be ocmipiedln 
the consideration of important business, in tiss* 
less discussion; and I think I can very safely My 
that my course, since I have had a seat here^ hc& 
not been such a one as to justify the conclusion) 
in any mind, that I have such desires. I have 
been content to be rather a quiet listener thai) an 
active participator in the numerous debates which 
have occurred here) because I, uillike some gen- 
tlemen, have not been vain enough to suppose 
that posterity would suffer from my silence. I 
have, however, observed that those' members who 
n)ake the loudest pretensions in favor of ** th^ 
promotion of public business** are the ones who 
expend the most "gas** in windy harangues, and 
who are always foremost in schemes of pubiia 
plunder. I trust, tlien, sir, that no member wiU 
attribute to me any disposition whatever to ob- 
struct needful legislation. 

After the very able and eloquent arguments 
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into a grand army of observation, and see that 
the combat is carried on according to the true 
principles of modern chivalry. I trust that when 
this conflict shall have terminated , and both wings 
shall find that each is wrong, they will be in a 
proper condition of mind to believe that there is 
not so much difference in the honesty of parties 
as present protestation will seem to warrant. I 
trust thai the day will again come when a mfui 
living beneath the shade of the monument of 
Bunker Hill, can look South without searing his 
eyeballs; and that a man living even in the lower 
peninsula of southern Florida, can look North 
without finding frost upon his beard. There cer- 
tainly is not necessarily so diverse an interest 
between the two sections of country, tha^ the 
motives must be hostile and destructive alike of 
respect and government. There is a more favor- 
able solution of the difficulty. 

It may be politic in the President to seek to 
couple his own difficulty with a general opposi- 
tion to the rights of one half of^thij Republic, 
whose particular cause he seems to espouse. It 
gives dignity to his position ; but it does not estab- 
lish the fact which is essential to make the oppo- 
sition to his policy opposition to the interests of 
the particular section, or to the Government. It 
is well for it to be borne in mind, that if the strong 
cord of obligation between the citizen and the 
Government is really loosened, it is not to be 
charged, as of course, that the fact results from a 
wanton acton the part of the citizen, or resulting 
from a restless and depraved mind, especially in 
a Government like ours, where rights are re- 
dressed annually at the ballot-box. The reason 
is more likely to be found in that course of admin- 
istration which either becomes oppressive, or 
trifles with the rights of the citizen. A wanton 
act on the part of the Government destroys the 
confidence and respect ot the citizen \ and no Gov- 
ernment loses the confidence and respect of the 
people until, by some such course, it has merited 
condemnation. If the alarming fact is true, as 
the President has charged, that one third of all 
the voters of the Republic have sought an oppor- 
tunity to seize, without right, the administration 
and powers of the General Government, I submit 
whether there is not some reason for looking care- 
fully at the past acts of the Government, to see 
if it has not done some great wrong; and if so, 
what would more conduce to the happiness of all 
than to remedy the evil, and 6ejek> by well-merited 



-^ard to the questioi 
of foreign and domestic policy contained in th^ 
late message of the President of^the Uikited iStates, 
it may appear unwarranted in one so humble as 
myself, and so inexperienced in parliaweht^uy 
usages as I am, further to weary the patience of 
the committee by a continuation of the debate; 
and those considerations would deter me from 
the task did I look only to the probable effects 
which anything I may say will have upon th§ 
opinions of members here. But^ sir, thst portion 
or (tip people of Teijnessee whom Ihave the honor 
to represent here, m'cpmmpn with their 'fi^OW- 
citizens oPthe whole country , feel, euid very jiiiitly 
feel, a deep interest in the questions therein pre- 
sented, and discussed with so much ahiJity, and 
witli such a patriotic spirit, by the Chief Jixect;^- 
tive of the Grovemment; and I desire to add idf 
humble tribute, in the name of my constiluenta, 
to the justness of his motives, and the ability 
wit-h which he has handled and mastered his sub- 
ject. My constituents, sir, are not more 6Me^y 
interested in slave property than in other spsdes 
of property. But the present condition^ df iM 
black race in their niidst, and that condition m. 
which a great party in this country desire to«fft 
them placed, (if we are to believe intimatieae 
which have been thrown out upon this floor;) m 
otlier words, the question of the social and poUl* 
ical equality of the two races is one which is re- 
pulsive and alarming; to the freemen of the South, 
and one which ought to command the serious at- 
tention of every true friend of his country and of ■ 
humanity in the North before they take steps lor 
its accomplishment. 

In speaking in defense of the President, I speak 
not as (he representative of a slaVc ohgarchy^' I 
represent no "slave oligarchy,** or any other 
oligarchy, ^s the sp-calle^ Republican party bct» 
been pleased tti denominate that portion of-ltty 
constituents who own slave properly; i kndw 
of no such power as that; cithei* in my own Sl&tb 
or in any pUier soiithern State. A memb^fh)^ 
New Hampshire, [Mr.TAPPAy,] in a speech d^ 
livered in this House dcring the last session of 
Congress, in alluding to this slave power, wdd:. 

" The despoUsin exercise^ over all tbose who dOnbt the 
divinity of slavery, and over the entire ^rtion of hiJil- 
slnveboiding white* in that section, ia aa conipiete aa ttaOt 
of the maater over his slave.'* 

I do not refer to the speech of the member from 

New Hampshire because I attach any importaooe 

to his declamtions he^e or e^ewhere* but I do^ H 
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l^r tha purpose of giving it a^ my opinion thai il 
Ims b^en by the means of such miarepresentar 
tions as this one, that the bitter waters of preju- 
dice in the minds of the northern people have 
been stirred up against the people ahd the institu- 
tions of the South, the unhapny consequences of 
vhich we are now reaping. 1 sufpose, sir, that 
that member has never been associated with the 
southern people. Sir, if he were to visit that land 
of "slaveocracy,** he would find quite enough 
inct«iice9 of the wealthy slaveholderv taking by 
the hand the poor, the humble, the meehfujici aA4 
t)Mk d<^ Morer* fiod ft|itvatinff th«m to pU<}e8 of 
]|a»or and distinction. And I doubt not, th^t if 
k« would be as diligent in the examination of the 
condition of society in the noble Granite State 
from which he comes, as he is in fabricating 
siMiders against his brethren of the South f he 
would find equally as much want of charity, and 
am many cases of oppression from power wickedly 
wielded, as he would among the people of the 
South. Then, sir, I again repeat, that I represent 
no such- oligirchy as that member imagmcs to 
exist. I represent a constituency of free white 
men, who possess quite as much intelligence and 
patriotism as tlie constituency of that member. 

It has been boldly asserted, and equally as 
boldly denied, that the Black Republican party 
desired to interfere with the domestic institutions 
•f the southern States. Now, sir, although I 
believe, with the President of the United States, 
that they were inflamed with that desire, and that 
their leaders contemplate that result, I say, as did 
the distinguished ecntlcman from Mississippi, 
[Mr. GluiTJtiAN,] that we entertain no fears on 
that point. You dare not do it. You will not do 
it; for when your madness shall prompt you to a 
line of policy so unconstitutional and oppressive, 
you will find there *' a spirit of resistance which 
will not submit to be oppressed." 

But, sir, when the President, according to the 
requirements of the Constitution, undertook to 
recommend to the consideration of Congress such 
measures as he judged necessary and expedient, 
and to give information to them of the state of the 
Uoion* ne was made the subject of the most bitter 
denunciation and unprovoked abuse by the Black 
Republican members, with (he member from Ohio 
[Mr. CAMf Bj^u,] at their head* Smarting under 
their late disaaitrous defeat, and writhing under 
the jtist and powerful rebuke which was given to 
tbem by the people of the United States, in the 
late struggle, they have foiuid no words of con- 
demoation sufficiently strong to express their 
IlA^red of the President and his party friends. 
And the "Americans," too, come alon^ with 
tbeir little squad, with the member from Mary- 
land, [Mr. Davis,] and you, sir, [Mr. H. Mar- 
shall,] in command, and as they emerge from a 
cojotest in which their shouts of ** Americans 
rouet rule America" were too feeble to be heard 
by thfe contending partice, they, too, join in and 
aid in this crusade against a fearlesa and patriotic 
Chief Magistrate. 

1 shall not undertake, on this occasion, to com- 
]]^pt upon those portions of the message which 
refer to the workings of the various departments 
of this Government, for they have not been as- 
49iled. It may not be out of place, however, 
io order to meet insinuations which were niade at 
t^ last session, with regard to the question of 
economy in ilie expenditures, to refer to the fact, 
thai' '* on examining the expenditures of the last 
Ave years, it will be seen that the average, deduct- 
mg, payments on account of the public debt, and 
({x!mX)&>OQU paid by treaty to Mexico, has been 
bQt443iOQ0tOOO; and it is belfeved that, under an 
QQppop^jical administration of the Government, 
tb^ltvisrage expenditure for the eneuiug five year^ 
wll not exceed that sum, unless oxtraordiuofX 
^Mui^ ibr its increase should occur." 

lyV preapnt to the world the remarkable spec- 
la^ or a great Government, whose resources for 
t^ iMt year amounted to over ninety-two mil- 
li<^8 of dollars — able to pay every dollar we now 
oii^c, fto^d only prevented from doing so because 
it jii not yet due, and is only redeemable at the 
op.tioD of holders, and cannot be pressed to pay- 
Qtpntby the Government. 

Biui, sir, I will now proceed to the discussion 
of thpie 5^uestions which seem to have enlisted 
tfe^ ati^nUon of the Hous^ Much has been /raid 



with regard to who is responsible for the debate. 
It matters net, sir, upon whom the responsibility 
rests, whether upon the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, [Mr. Campbbw. of 
Ohio,] or upon the President, as alleged by the 
gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. Davis.] It has 
not been without benefit so far as this Hou«e is 
concerned, and it cannot be otherwise than in- 
structive to the country. 

The portion of tlie message to which members 
of thtii QppQsition seem to take the greatest exr 
ceptiop,attd over which th^y seem to ^ow mo^t 
indign^iHi U ^«A cl&H^ in whiph it i% charged 
thai, 

** Under t|ie sbcU^r of thit great libert}'« and protected 
by tbo laws and usages of the Government tlicy assail, asso- 
ciations have been Ibrined in some oftlic States of individ- 
uate who, pretending to eeck only to prevent tbo s^iread of 
Uie insUtMUonsorslaveiyintotbe pre»entor future inchoate 
Slates of the Union, arc really inflamed wiUi a desire to 
change the doniesticinKiiiuiions of exisiing States." ♦ * * 
" Tliey «»eek an object wliich they well know to be a revolu- 
tionary one. They are [»vrCvcily aware that the cliaoge in 
the relative condition of the white and black race^ in tlie 
8lavehoUiing States, which they would promote, is beyond 
their law(\il authority; that to them it i>^ a foreign ohjcct ; that 
it cannot be efibcted by any peaceful in<»trumenuility of 
thrira; that for them, and the States of which they are ciU- 
zens, the only path to its accomplishment ia through burn- 
ing cities and ravaged fields and slaughtered populations, 
and all there is most terrible in foreign complicated with 
civil and servile war ; and that the fir<n step in the attempt 
is the forcible disruption of a country embracing in iu broad 
bosom a degree of liberty apd an amount of individual and 
pub?ic prosperity to which llire in no parallel in history, and 
substitutes in its place hnstne govcrnnicnt)<, driven at once 
and inevitably into mutual devastation ami fratricidal car- 
nage, transforming the now peaceful and felicitous brothrr- 
hood int6 a vast permanent camp of armed men, like tlie 
rival monarchies of Europe and Asia." 

Sir, I was not at all astonished at the language 
used by the member from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BiHCLAT] when commenting, a few days ago, on 
that part of the message. I was not surprised to 
see him manifest much soreness, when I remem- 
bered the well -me riled rebuke which he had so 
lately received at the hands of an indignant con- 
stituency for his betrayal of Democratic prin- 
ciples, which he once professed. That gentle- 
man, and many other gentlemen, have denied that 
they or their party were inflamed with a desire to 
change the domestic institutions of the southern 
States. I am glad, sir, to see this manifestation 
of repentance on the part of those gentlemen. I 
am glad they have at last awoke from tlieir dream 
of conquest and power, and that the President has 
so forcibly exposed their wicked designs, and un- 
veiled their revolutionary tendencies, as to draw 
forth from them a denial of their guilt, and some 
spirit of repentance. 

But J Mr. Chairman, the question ha9 resolved 
itself into this: Did the President speak truly 
when he made this statement in his message.' 1 
have no doubt but that these gentlemen entertain 
views now verv different indeed from those they 
entertained before the people had so signally re- 
biiked them. But did they act in the last canvass 
with this view; and were they or not actuated 
by hostile feelings against their brethren of the 
South.' And it appears to me that gentlemen 
must luive forgotten what they did, and what they 
said then. Did they not indulge, before northern 
audiences, in abusive epithets ogainsttlieir fellow- 
citizens of the South ? Did they not arraign their 
institutions before a jury of the North, and con- 
demn tbem without a hearing.' Did not your 
public orators and your hired presses teem with 
insults and vile calumnies which decency would 
have forbade you to use, even against the people 
of a foreign Government.' Did you not raise and 
march under banners with sixteen stars only' 
blazing upon them.' and did you condescend to 
take either your candidate for the Presidency or 
Vice presidency from that dcvote(^ section upon 
whose ruin, disgrace and degradation you hoped 
to build up your own fortunes? 

Again, sir, 1 know of no better method pf 
judging of the intentions of men or of parties 
than by their own declarations. If you really 
intend no interference with the institution of sla- 
very in the southern States, what did your great 
chieftain and head man [Mr. Sbwaru] mean 
when he declared, in a speech which he made at 
Cleveland, in 1848: 

" What then, you say, can nothing be done for freedom 

because the public eonscience i^ inert.' Yes; much can 

be done, everythiug can bo done. Slavery can be limited 

I co.itsprefiejit^baMiitfs; it can b^ emeUorated. It eea be, 



aad miut be^ a^i^ed.; ai^d ypn and I caa, ao4 umatr 4^ 

Sir^ every one who knows the character oc 
history of the distingui.shcd Senator from New 
Yorki from whose speech I have quotfd« knows 
well that no man in the Union understands better 
the force of words than he does. 

Mr. ChairmaUi that distinguished Senator (for 
he is truly distinguished, and however much I 
may despise his political sentiments, I roust ad- 
mire him for the uoldnesa with which he avow* 
them, and unlike mpe^t of hi^ associates for th^ 
courtesy which characterizes him in debate^ meant 
something, and the apptautlUng multituue who 
listened to him meant something by their applavise* 
*« Slavery c^o, opd must be, abolished, and ypu 
and I can, and must, do it." What slavery^ 
Slavery where? Why, there was no slavery m 
New York, none in Ohio, none in any of th<^ 
northern Slates— then to what else did he allude 
— to what else could he have alluded, if he did not 
mean slavery in the southern States? And mark 
you, sir, he did not say that the people of the 
slaveholding States could and must abolish sla- 
very, but he said, " You, the people of Ohio, and 
I, the Senator from New York, must do it.'' 

Again, sir, in the same speech from which I 
have read, the Senator from New York said: 

« Wherein do the strengtb and security of shivery lie< 
Tou answer, ibat they lie in the ConsUtuiion of Uio United 
States, and the consUtuiions and laws of the slaveholding 
Slates. Not at all. 1'hey lie in the erroneous sentiment off 
ibe American people. Cotutit^icm* and law$ can no mare 
rise above the virtue of the people than the limpid t-tri^am 
can climb above its native spring. Inculcate, then, tbc love 
of freedom and tbo equal rights of man under the paternal 
roof; see to it Uiat tliey are tavigbt in ihe^cliools and ia tbo 
cliurchex; reform your own code; extend a cordial wel- 
come to the fugitive who lays his weary liinb^ at your door, 
and defend him as you would your paternal god*. Correct 
your own error-^tbat slavery has any constitutional guar- 
antee which may not be released, apd oug^t not to be relin- 
quished." 

And he saye* further on: 

** Whenever the public mind shall will tbo abpUtioii o( 
slavery, the way will open for it." 

Docs all this mean nothing, sir ? Who can read 
that remarkable speech of that remarkable naan, 
and come to any other sensible conclusion than 
tiiat he meant to convey the idea that it was the 
duty of the nortliern people, and their right, to 
abolish slavery whenever they had the power, or 
wJienever the an ti -slavery aentimentof the North 
was ready to will it? If he u^efunt not that, hf 
meant nothing. 

Mr. WAKEM AN. From what paper do you 
read ? 

Mr. WRIGilT, of Tennessee. From the 
Globe. 

Mr. WAKEMAN. From what speech ? 

Mr. WRIGHT, of Tennessee. From the 
speech of the Senator from New York, as quoted 
by the Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. Brown,] 
and which the Senator from New York [Mr. 
ScwARo] has had piiblished himself in his book 
of speeches, and which he docs not deny 

Mr. WAKEMAN. Oh, that is another thine. 

Mr. McQ.UEEN. Whose speech is it from? 

Mr. WRIGHT, of Tennessee. Mr. Seward*!. 
And now, sir, I wish to know from the gentleman 
from New York if he denies that the Senator from 
New York made that speech ? 

Mr. WAKEMAN. I do not know anything 
about it; 1 simply ask the gentleman if he was 
reading from Mr. Sewabp's speech or from some- 
body eise*s 

Mr. FLORENCE. Does the gentleman |^m 
New York coincide in it? That is the quesfron. 

Mr, WAKEMAN. Not at all. I say nothing 
on the subject. 

Mr. WRIGHT, of Tennessee. But this is not 

all, sir. AooUier distinguished Senator, [Mr. 

Wasojx,] whose^istinction, however, arises not 

so much from his ability and learning as from 

his truckling subserviency to the lowest prejudices 

and passions of mankind, in a letter to W endell 

Phillips, the great center of ultra abolitionism, 

said: 

" The Anti-Slavery party alone is too w«>ak. Tbey are 
few in numbers, though their policy 1 believe will yet be 
impressed upon the country— but the time is not yet.-' 

Now, sir, to what policy did he rcfi-r? He 
well knows that the party to which Wendwll 
Phillips is attached, and of which he- was then 
Bpealcing, hold to the policy of abolisliing sla- 
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rery everywhere in the United States, through 
the action of the Federal Government. He eaye 
that policy will yet be impressed upon the coun- 
try—but the time is not yet, meaning to agree 
with the tfstinguished Senator from New York, 
[Mr. Seward,] that whenever the public senti- 
ment willed the abolition of slavery, the way 
would open for it. if he meant not this, then is 
language worth nothing. 

But, sir, let us review the policy of that party, 
as set forth by its advocates upon this floor. On 
the 23d day of July last, a member from Con- 
necticut, [Mr. Dean,] in stating what he under- 
stood to be the issue as presented between the 
contending parties, sziid: 

<< The isAue of all, the lenaon of all. the basis of all this 
nes ill the simple question, Shall fVeeootn or slavery be the 
nilins, predominant feuture of the model Republic of the 
world ? That question can be answered in but one way. 
Frt* (fdom, human personal freedom, the fulfillment of the 
great sentiment, * that all men are created free and e^ual, 
and endowed by tlieir Creator with the inalienable rights 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,' will be the 
naUoiial ruling of this country for future centuries, or the 
sun or' its post glory will set in drapery crimsoned by its 
own blood, ere it reaches a century of its existence. Hu- 
man liberty and chattel slavery are the very opposites of 
each otner. You may as well attempt to wed the darkness 
to the light, to make modest virtue the daily handmaid of 
abhorrent vice, an to mingle, harmonize, and unite in a 
common nationality the doctrine of personal liberty and 
lepublican sovereignty with the personal chattel slavery 
of the many, bought, sold, bartered, or exchanged, and 
owned, body and boul, by the few. It is a poliUcal and 
Boral impossibility.*' 

Well, sir, in point of composition that is a 
Tcry pretty thing — somewhat eloquent — pretty 
bold — not very clear — decidedly sentimental — 
rather on the sickly order, however, and withal 
docs the author some honor; but what does be 
mean .' [Laughter.] He says that freedom must 
be the national ruling of tne Government; and 
when he says freedom, he means freedom as dis- 
tinguished from African slavery. They cannot 
live under the same national rule — *• it is a polit- 
ical and moral impossibility.'* If he does not 
mean that the Federal Government must inter- 
pose to destroy this ** infamous** chattel slavery, 
he means nothing. And yet we are to be told 
that the President rendered himself infamous for 
stating that the party to which that gentleman 
belongs was inflamed with a desire to interfere 
with the domestic institutions of the States. 

Another member, from Ohio, [Mr. Sapp,] in 
one of his eloquent outbursts of inspiration, 
said: 

*^ Yes, with that freedom and Fremont and Dayton em- 
blazoned on the ample folds of our national banner, we 
will drive the bafle minions of slavery from their control of 
tlie (Juvcrnment; and we will use its powers to build up 
our now country free from the taints of slavery, and make 
America wuithy of being the North Star of freedom, by 
whicli the cyu of the exile can be guided with safety to the 
asylum of liUeny.'' 

Well, sir, in order to drive the base minions of 
slavery from their scats here, he must infringe 
their constitutional rights; and in order to free 
this country from those taints of slavery which 
seem to be offensive to the delicate organs of the 
gentleman from Ohio, he must destroy slavery; 
and in order to destroy it, he must unlawfully 
and unconstitutionally interfere with it. But, sir, 
these gentlemen (honest souls!) do not mean to in- 
terfere with the domestic institutions of the States. 
A member from Massachusetts [Mr. Trafton] 
who unites with himself the character of priest, 
firophet, and legislator, in a speech on this floor 
in which he quoted alternately from Uncle Tom's 
CuJ^i and the Bible, [cries of "Who is he?** 
" Whoisit.?'*] said: 

"Mr. Chairman, what is tlie cause of all this agitation? 
It l3 slavery— a system so opposed to all Just notions of re- 
MblicHnism, so rt^pugaant to all the sentimeuu off^nedom 
ill tlie hurnim heart, so inconsistent with the great principles 
of liberty, lor which our fathers fou^h^ that it is^iot even 
named iu our Cun^titulion, not provi^mi for in that instru- 
ment, but only suffered to exist as an evil which it was 
soppufod would soon die out and oom« to an end." 

He says further: 

" Dut alas ! sir, that dream of the sages and intriols of 
the uldeii time has not been realized.'* 

A little further on, he adds: 

** The question naturally arises, what right have their 
owners to property in man? Who gave you this right? 
Whar U the ground ol* tiii* »ingular claim ? Is it creation ? 
No, tir. God in tde man, and says. All sotils are mine? Is 
it ctuifjUfHt ? No ; you have not been at war with Africa, 
and talun prisoners, wbo, by tite lawt of aacieat warfkra. 



have forfeited their freedom to you. Is it purchase? Wbo 
had authority to sell and convey to you a human being? 
Show a bill of sale from your Maker, and we will admit it 
to be authoritative ; until that time we demur. No, sir ; 
on the eternal principles of risht, one man cannot own 
another until authority is given by the Creator." 

I would be pleased to answer the questions of 
that mernber here, so as to get him out of a difficulty 
into which he seems to have fallen with regard to 
a point of history. If he will make examination 
into the questions be then propounded, he will 
find that the ancestors of the men who compose 
his party kidnapped the negroes from Africa, sold 
them to the soutnem men, put the money in their 
pockets, and now their descendants are assisting 
in stealing them a second time, and then reading 
lectures to us on morality ! 

But, sir, to the point. The member from Mas- 
sachusetts says that slavery is not named in the 
Constitution, only suflered to exist; that, unless 
we can show a bill of sale from the Creator, he 
demurs to the title; and yet, sir, he has no desire 
to interfere with the domestic institutions of the 
States. Sir, if slavery has no law to protect it, 
and if it be the great wron^ which the member 
from Massachusetts conceives it to be, will he 
not raise his voice and bis arm to eradicate it? 

Having shown, from their own mouths, that 
the President spoke truly — that he was but giving 
to Congress the facts, as they appeared of rec- 
ord — I will proceed brie^ to the discussion of 
another Question, which mra been raised by mem- 
bers on tine other side of the House. 

It has been gravely said that, by the election 
of Mr. Buchanan to the Presidency, nothing has 
been decided , because those who assert that charge 
that the party which elected him, and whose can- 
didate he was, refused to meet the issues, and 
that they advocated one line of policy in the North 
and another in the South. This, sir, I deny. I 
will state, as nearly as I can, what were the ques- 
tions presented to the people of the South; and, 
although I did not have the pleasure of mingling, 
as much as I desired to do, with the people of the 
North, yet I saw enough there to satisfy me that 
the issues, as presented by the Cincinnati Con- 
vention , were made by the Democracy , both North 
and South, fearlessly, fully, and vindicated suc- 
cessfully. I expect to be able to demonstrate, 
that the Democratic party was the only party that 
stood faithfully by tneir cherished principles; and 
to this I attribute much of the victory we have 
achieved. In the South, the Democracy planted 
themselves on these positions: 

1. The equality of the States under the Con- 
stitution. 

2. The equality of the citizens of all the States, 
without regard to their religious faith or the place 
of their birth. 

3. Non-interference by Congress with slavery 
in the States, in the Territories, and in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

4. New States shall be admitted into the Union 
when the number of inhabitants justify it, with 
or without domestic slavery, as tne people may 
determine in their constitution. 

5. The enforcement of the constitutional rem- 
edy of recovering fugitives from labor, by those to 
whom such labor is due. 

Now, sir, those were the positions upon which 
the Democracy of Tennessee planted themselves 
in that contest, and on them they were victorious; 
and I here take occasion to say, that every Dem- 
ocrat on this floor from the northern States, and 
every one who was elected, was supported upon 
t^p same principles, and stands here ready to 
maintain tnem. If I am mistaken, I would be 
pleased to learn the exception. [Here Mr. Eng- 
lish, of Indiana, Mr. Florence, of Pennsylva- 
nia, and other Democrats from the northern 
States, bowed assent.] 

Mr. A. K. MARSHALL. I do not rise in 
a spirit of interference, nor do I desire in the 
sligntest degree to embarrass the gentleman; but 
simply to ask a question. There are two propo- 
sitions embraced m what the gentleman has said. 
One is non-interference with slavery in the Terri- 
tories, and the other is a guarantee on the part of 
Congress that States shall be admitted without 
any reeard to whether slavery be tolerated or 
not. The question which I desire to ask the gen- 
tleman is simply this: does it embrace two ais- 
tinct proposiuonsf and does the first refer to the 



Territories while in a territorial condition, and 
the second to the Territories when they come to 
act in the capacity of States ? 

Mr. WRiqHT, of Tennessee. I will answer 
the question of my friend from Kentucky before 
1 close. 

And now, sfl, what were the positions of the 
Black Republican party? 

1. No more slave States shall ever be admitted 
into the Union, even if the people thereof are in 
favor of that institution, and adopt it in their 
constitution. 

2. The unrestricted power of Congress over 
the question of slavery in the Territories, and a 
determination to abolish slavery in every place 
where they think they have the power. 

And now, sir, I appeal to the Republican mem- 
bers to Bay if I have not stated their position cor- 
rectly? Will they dare to say on this floor, in 
view of their position as taken before the people, 
that they will vote to admit Kansas as a slave 
State if the people there desire it ? No, sir, not 
one of them will. 

Mr. LEITER. I propose to answer the ques- 
tion. I do not stand here to answer for a Black 
Republican party, but to answer for myself, in- 
dividually, as a Democrat, that I will never vote 
for the admission of any more slave States into 
the Union. 

Mr. WRIGHT, of Tennessee. For whom did 
the gentleman from Ohio vote for President? 

Mr. LEITER. Whom did I vote for} I 
voted for John C. Fr€mont, of course. [Laugh- 
ter.1 

Mr. McMULLIN. Then I read the gentle- 
man out of the Democratic church. [Renewed 
laughter.] 

Mr. LEITER. I deny the right of the gentte- 
iinan to do that. 

Mr. WRIGHT, of Tennessee. The Demo- 
cratic party of Ohio have done that long since. 

And now I would be pleased to know if you» 
sir, [pointing to Mr. H. Marshall in the chair,] 
would give uie toss of a copper for the difierence 
between the positions of the Democratic and Black 
Republican parties ? If you would not, it would 
be nothing but right that the country should knoMT 
it. 

I will not now consume the time of the House 
by entering upon the broad field of discussion 
which here presents itself as to the power of the 
Federal Government to govern the people of the 
Territories. Nor yet will I enter into that other 
field, so closely gleaned by members on all sides 
of the House, which involves the question of 
** squatter sovereignty,'* so called; for had I the 
ability and the inclination to do so, the fact that 
these questions have received at the hands of 
abler and more skillful gentlemen them myself full 
as much attention as they deserve, and the further 
fact, that I have already discussed them at home 
before my constituents, admonish me that I can 
add no more to what has been said already that 
would either interest or instruct. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, I assert that the party 
which elevated Mr. Buchanan to the Presiaency 
evaded no issue; and I charge, and I shall en- 
deavor to prove, that the Black Republican party 
did evade the issues which they tnemselves had 
tendered, and that the Know Nothing party did 
the same thing. In the North, sir, the Repub- 
lican party, instead of marchine up boldly to the 
issue of non-interference by Congress with the 
Question of slavery in the Territories, and the 
right of the people thereof to govern themselves 
under the Constitution, evaded it by an ingeniotia 
attempt to impress upon the minds of the north- 
ern people that the Democratic party were not 
really favorable to the great doctrine of *' non- 
interference, " and the freedom of the people of 
the Territories to regulate their domestic institu- 
tions in their own way; and that the men North 
and South who aided in the passage of the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska act did so for the purpose of extend- 
ing slavery over one of those Territories; and 
this they did in the face of the recorded testimonv 
of every gentleman on this floor from the South 
who had avowed publicly that their object was 
not to make of the Territories either slave or 
free States; but to leave that question to be determ- 
ined by those who were directly interested in it, 
and who could decide it to suit their own wants 
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and interests. They not only did this; but, with 
a view of calling^ attention from the only ques- 
tions that divided the country, they denounced 
the southern Democracy as ** disunionists," " sla- 
Tery propagandists,*' and " nigger drivers;** and, 
in ortler further to inflame the pom^lar prejudices, 
and thus evade the true issues, iney proclaimed, 
from every stump and through every press, the 
wrongs of *< bleeding Kansas,'* and daily and 
hourly heralded every street fight and cross- 
road difficulty which took place in that Territory, 
as instances of the tyranny of what they called 
the ** slave .power. ''^ Ay, more sir. With a 
yiew to blind the senses of the people, and to 
Inflame their passions, they took advantage of a 
personal difficulty which occurred between a 
member of this House, [Mr. Brooks,] now no 
more, and a Senator from Massachusetts; mag- 
nified it also an attack on the freedom of debate, 
and, like the demagogue Antony, over the dead 
body of Ca&sar, pointed to his bleeding wounds, 
and held aloft his blood-stained garments, crying 
aloud,*' See what a rent the envious Casca made." 
AH this, and more, sir. It was represented that 
the non-slaveholders of the South were oppressed, 
trodden down, by the slave power, and one mem- 
ber from Massachusetts, [Mr. Burling ame,] if I 
mistake not, in a speech delivered somewhere in 
the West — perhaps in the city of Cincinnati — 
went so far as to say that in tne South no man 
could hold office unless he were himself a slave- 
holder. Mr. Chairman, they went further even 
than this. They charged upon the Democratic 
party that they not only meailated and designed 
carrying slavery to all the Territories, but that, 
if Mr. Buchanan were elected, even the sanctuary 
of the free States was to be polluted by the unhal- 
lowed tread of the slaveocracy, and that in less 
than three months slavery would be forced upon 
the honest and liberty-loving people of good old 
Pennsylvania. AH these things, sir, did the Black 
Republican party; and now, when the verdict of 
the people has been rendered, and when the foul 
spirit of disorder and rebellion has been rebuked, 
they come here and say to the Democracy, " Oh ! 
you dodged the issues.*' 

But I have a word for my Know Nothing friends 
here. They come along and join in with the cry 
against us too. Let us see where they stand. 
This party, which charges us with haying evaded 
issues, when their first national convention met, 
adopted a section, as a part of their platform, 
which was regarded as so unconstitutional and 
so proscriptive towards the citizens of the United 
States who were attached to the Catholic faith, 
that the gentleman from Louisiana, [Mr. Eustis,] 
himself a member of the party, in liis place here, 
denounced it in most withering terms, declaring 
that it was a foul blot upon that party, and upon 
Uie country. When that platform wasannounced, 
the Democracy all over the Union united in op- 
position to it; and it was not long before the very 
men who had made it were seen to wheel about 
and declare themselves as the especial champions 
of religious liberty. They abandoned that por- 
tion of their platform, and in less than two years 
they were found in the same conventions, by the 
tide of these same Catholics whom they had once 
denounced as enemies to the country; and they 
even went so far as to select a pious and worthy 
member of that church, in the State of Louisiana, 
as their chaplain in their State Legislature. Call 
you that standing up to your issues ? 

Again, sir; after the Know Nothing party had 
wept oceans of tears over the dangers which they 
said threatened us from foreign immigration, and 
after having sworn to proscribe all citizens who 
were not bom upon the soil of the United States, 
they selected as their candidate for the Presidency 
a distinguished man, who, in the very face of all 
the lamentations of his followers, and after he 
was nominated for the Presidency, made this 
remarkable declaration: 

" I have no boBdiity to foreigners. I tiave witnessed their 
deplorable condition in the old country, and God forbid that 
1 Mioold add to tiieir suffering by refusing them an asylum 
in this. I would throw the gates wide open, and invite the 
oppressed of everVland to partake of the blessings of our 
laws and country." 

This, sir; was the language of Mr. Fillmore 

when thoughts of the pleasures and comforts of 

the White House were stealing over him, and, 

in ^e teeth of hiv Native American followers, 



he made the broad invitation to the oppressed of 
every land to come and partake of the blessings 
of our laws and country. And this is the party 
which taunts the Democracy with a failure to meet 
the issues. The Democratic party of the North j 
and of the South, evaded no issues then. Sir, I 
have no words that will express my respect and 
admiration for the gallant Democracy of tne whole 
North. Amid the raging of the storm they fal- 
teftd not, nor trembled. Wherever the battle 
ra^ed the warmest, they might be seen closing 
thick around the glorious standard of the Consti- 
tution. Their victory will be remembered upon 
the brightest pa^e of the country's history, and 
posterity will point to them as heroes, whose self- 
sacrificing spirit, and whose devotion to principle, 
and whose love of country, can scarcely find a 
parallel anywhere. I feel grateful to them, and I 
take pleasure in expressing^ it. 

I have a word to say with regard to some of 
the remarks submitted a few days ago by the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. Davis] in his own 
eloquent and beautiful manner. He is the same 
gentleman, sir, who, during the last session of 
Coneress, began a speech by asking, "Js Philip 
dead?** He endeavored, in a labored argument, to 
enlighten the House as to what questions of im- 
portance had been settled by the struggle which 
resulted in the election of Mr. Buchanan to the 
Presidency. By a slight change of words that 
important question, propounded by the gentleman 
at the last session of Congress, would read, ** Is 
Samuel dead?** and if the gentleman will closely 
inquire into the result of the late struggle, he will 
find a ceady response to that Question. It will be, 
sir, that Samuel is not only dead, but very dead. 
[Qreat laughter.] 

The same gentleman also belabored himself to 
alarm the country on account of the great ques- 
tion of what is termed "squatter sovereignty,** 
and not unlike yourself, Mr. Chairman, the 
ghost- of that greatest of humbugs seeins to pur- 
sue him by day and to disturb him in his dreams 
by night. [Laughter.] Now, sir, I imagine that 
if the gentleman will read with care the speeches 
of my distinguished colleague from the Chata- 
nooga district, [Mr. Smith,] and my distinguished 
friend from South Carolina, [Mr. Orr,] he wHl 
find many of the alarming symptoms attendant 
on that prevalent disease among Know-Noth- 
ing members, called fear of squatter sovereignty, 
(and which seems to be epioemic at this time,) 
rapidly disappearing. For, sir, whilst with my 
two friends I do not believe that the Constitution 
of the United States nor the Kansas-Nebraska bill 
confers that power called squatter sovereignty, I 
also agree with them most fully as to the import- 
ance which ought to be attached to it; for after all 
that has been said about it, neither a belief nor a 
disbelief in that power can by any possibility 
change the action of members on this floor with 
regard to the question of slavery. 

But, sir, after that gentleman [Mr. Davis] had 
concluded his remarks, showing what connection 
the Democratic party had with squatter sover- 
eignty, I listened with patience to hear him 
emighten the House as to how Mr. Fillmore, his 
late candidate for the Presidency, stood on that 
question; but here, sir, again, Philip was dead, 
for he spoke not a word. And this House and 
the world would have been ignorant to this day 
on that point had not Mr. Fillmore himself, in a 
celebrated letter in response to a celebrated ques- 
tion, said: <* I am opposed to the annexation of 
Texas to this Union under any circumstances, so 
long as slaves are held there;*' thus plainly pledg- 
ing himself to the same doctrine now held by 
another party in this country — to wit, no more 
slave territory. 

The gentleman from Maryland also said that 
the Democratic party were the disturbers of the 

Sublic peace. Well, sir, I confess that the con- 
uct or the Democracy in the late struggle may 
have interfered somewhat with the rest of the 
gentleman from Maryland; no doubt but that it 
has greatly disturbed the peace, both public and 
private, of Mr. Fillmore, and Mr. Fremont, and 
their respective party friends; but, sir, this dis- 
turbance was effected in a lawful and constitu- 
tional way. But if the gentleman wiH take the 
pains to recur to the recent history of the conduct 
of his own party friends in the cities of New 



Orleans and Louisville, and even in the bcnutiful 
monumental city, which he represents in pan, he 
wUl find there quite enough instances of pcace- 
breakirig and lawlessness, resulting, no doubt, 
from that mobbish spirit which was inauj^iiratcd 
with the birth of Know-Nothingism, and which 
has manifested itself more especially on election 
days by burning dwellings, destroyin? ballot- 
boxes, and murdering innocent men und helpless 
women and children. And in these he may find 
a large field for the display of his talent for giving 
advice. 

The gentleman also undertook to enlighten the 
House as to what instructions had been gathered, 
what useful lessons had been learned, by the 
Democratic party in the result of the late elec- 
tion. And he also said the same with regard to 
the Black Republican party; but he did not tell 
us what lessons he and his party had received. 
Sir, if I were to say what lessons had been taught 
the gentleman's party, I would suggest that ihcy 
have learned most unmistakably that the Amer- 
ican people have no other feelings than those of 
disgust tor a party which seeks to build itself up 
by means of secret oaths, and in defiance of con- 
stitutional obligations, and which seeks to strike 
down and proscribe men on account of their reli- 
gious faith or the place of their birth. This les- 
son, sir, I think they have been taught; whether 
or not they will profit by it, is for them to de- 
termine. 

The last proposition submitted by the gentle- 
man from Maryland, [Mr. Davis]— if I under- 
stood him correctly, and I hope I did not; and I 
regret that he is not now in his seat in order that he 
might correct me if I do him any injustice; and ns 
1 have not read his remarks as printed, 1 might do 
so, as I only speak from memory— in substance 
amounts to this: Early in the debate my dis- 
tinguished colleague [Mr. Smith] stated it as his 
opinion, that an effort would be made to reunite 
into one the two elements of the opposition to the 
Democratic party; and if I understood the gen- 
tleman from Maryland, he said that when Kansas 
shall have been admitted into the Union as a Slate, 
there wiU cease to exist any further necessity for 
the continuance of the Black Republican organiza- 
tion; and that then it will be a question of grave 
importance as to whether or not a reunion between 
its members and the members of the American 
(Know Nothing) party ought not to be effected. 
If that was what the gentleman meant to say, I 
have to remark, that if the Black Republican 
party are induced to bite at that bait, and if the 
two parties are to be united in holy wedlock, I 
would be pleased to be present on the happy oc- 
casion to witness the ceremonies, and see with 
what grace the orphan boy of Samuel, deceased, 
will take to his youthful bosom the widow and 
relict of the late Sambo. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, one word more, and I wiH close. 
When my colleague from the Trenton district, 
[Mr. Etreridge,] some time ago, offered a res- 
olution with regard to the reopening the African 
slave trade, I voted against it, because, sir, as I 
then stated, I thought that it was offered for the 
purpose of dividing and distracting, if possible, 
the Democratic party. Knowing my colleague's 
deep-rooted hatred to that party to which I am 
attached, and believing that it is the only party to 
which the destinies of the country can safely be 
intrusted, I was unwilling to give my countenance 
to a scheme which I then thought was set on foot 
to embarrass its action. I also think wiU^he 
distinguished gentleman from Mississippi, ^Wlr. 
CttHTMAN,] whom I am proud to call my friend, 
that Congress is a very unsafe tribunal to decide 
for the people of the United States what shall or 
shall not be their standard of morality. But, 
sir, while I voted against that resolution, as I 
then stated, I am opposed to the policy of reopen- 
ing the African slave trade. I voted very cheer- 
fully for the resolution of the gentleman from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Orr,] which declared it to 
be <* unwise, inexpedient, and against the settled 
policy of the Grovernment" to reopen that trade. 
I regretted exceedingly that my colleague [Mr. 
Ethbridge] should have raised that question at 
a time when he weH knew that the whole of the 
people of Tennessee, with scarcely an exception, 
are opposed to the policy alluded to. I do not 
believe there is a single member here from the 
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South (with |>erhap8 one exceptit>n) who do^s 
ifkvor that.{)o)icy; and yet a settled attenript ia 
beii^ mmde to impress upon the public mind of i 
the North that the South desires the reopening of 
that trade. But wiiatever tlie motive of my col- 
league may have been, it is post; and if he intended 
what I have said , I am very happy th&t he was 
disappointed in his hopes. 

But, sir, the Democratic party are neither in 
danger from these attempts on the part of gentle- 
men to divide and distract its forces, nor yet from 
a union of the various elements of the Opposition. 
It has stood the test of time; and with all its great 
measures now securely imbedded in the hearts 
and uffections of the people, the Democratic party 
stands to-day in n prouder attitude than it ever 
before occupied. And now, sir, when the great 
ttruggle which has just closed has shown that 
bur policy with regard to the territorial question 
n also favored by the people, we can trhimph- 
.iantly point you to that verdict, and defy you. 
iSir, if a union is to be effected between the two 
wings of the Opposition, I, for one, say, let it 
come. The Democratic party is equal to the task 
of successfully combating them all, either sepa- 
rately or combined. United with the remnant of 
what was once the old Whig party against Abol- 
itionism and Know Nothingism, we fear you not. 
With the Constitution in our hands, and die flag 
of the Union waving over us, we will triumph 
over all opposition. 

Mr. Chairman , 1 hope that the result of the late 
struggle for the Presidency will quiet forever the 
bitter waters of sectional strife. The people have 
.pronounced emphatically against sectional feel- 
ings and sectional parties; and it is grateful to the 
heart of the patriot to witness with what resigna- 
tion the minority submit to the constitotionally 
expressed will of the majority. Let us endeavor 
to bury the feelings of 'enmity which a most 
stormy political contest may have engendered in 
ihe heart, and let us hope that, in the future, the 
counsels of wisdom and moderation may prevail, 
and that our constitutional Union, which ought to 
be the dearest idol of our political worship, may 
stand forever as it now sumds, a mofHttnent to the 
wisdom of our fathers, and the «tar of H^ to 
succeeding generations. 

NAVAL BfEPOT AT BRUNSWICK. 

SPEECH OF HON. D. L. YtJLEE, 

OP FLCmiDA, 

Is THE Senate, Janvuiry 27, 1857. 

The Semite, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of tlie bill auiliorizing the estobtishmentor a 
naval depot on Btythe Island, at Orunswick, on the coast 
or Georgia, and for other purposes. The pending question 
being on the motion of Mr. Mallory to recommit the bill 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs, Mr. Bioot called for 
the yeas and nays ; and they were ordered. 

Mr. YULEE. Before the vote is taken I de- 
sire to say a few words. I shall vole in favor of 
the recommittal. The Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs, through their chairman, ask it. It would 
be according to the usual courtesies of the body, 
to say nothing of its proper and usual practice, 
to accede to the wish of the committee, and to 
give tliem opportunity for further consideration. 
There is great appropriateness and propriety in 
the recommittal, because the subject has never 
b^^considered by this body^r by any commit- 
ImMT this body. It is enurely immature, bdth 
as to the subject-matter and as tp the form -in 
which the bill comes before us. The-establish- 
ment of a navy-yard on the southern Atlantic 
coast, although it has been agitated for the last 
twenty or twenty-five years, has never been -be- 
fore the Senate as a subject for consideration. 
There has never been any recommendation from 
any Secretary pf the Navy for the establishment 
of a yard at Brunswiek* or at any other point, 
except at Charleston. The subject of the estab- 
lishment of a yard at Brunswick came up here 
suddenly at the close of the last session, without 
opportunity for previous recommendation by the 
Committee on Naval Affairs; for although it was 
referred, it was not conaid<*red by them, because 
they had ceased to hold. meetings>wben th« bill 
earns from tb« HoiMf ^-iUpvtteBiaiivet. Tttern 



is, therefore, every propriety in a recommittal, 
in order that it may be considered, not only 
upon its own merits, but with reference to other 
matters which have been referred by the Senate to 
the Committee on Naval AlKiirs, and which are 
involved in the decision jxpon this bill. I allude 
to the suggestions from the State of North Car- 
olina, from the State of South Carolina, and from 
the State of Florida, with respect to a location on 
their respective coasts, and from' respectable |!>ar- 
ties in Georgia, with reference to other locations 
on that coast. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Tosmbs] coni- 
nlaiued that this bill had been postponed ht tJhe 
last session, and a vote prevented by reason of 
my holding and occupying the floor, vrith -a 
threat to continue to do so until the close of the 
session. If the Senator will review the proceed- 
ings of that day, he will find himself to fabve 
been totally mistaken. So iar from it, the floor 
was successively occupied by six gentlemen aAer 
I had ceased to say what I desired to say, und 
what I deemed it proper to say on the occasion. 
The only suggestion which I made to the Senate 
— and I gave the reasons which induced th&t 
suggestion — was, that the subject was too import- 
ant to be disposed of in so hasty a manner at the 
heel of the session, without examination by the 
appropriate committee; and the discoveries made 
since that time fully vindicate the position I then 
took. 

The SeOCttor also complained that I had caused 
the postponement of the bill, although the whole 
subject of a proper location had been examined 
by the Navy Department, and Brunsv^ck had 
been recommended as the result of that examin- 
ation; and he said that he had made the motion 
upon which the Secretary of the Navy caused 
those examinations to be made. The Senator is 
quite as wrong in his memory upon that fact as 
upon the other. The resolution which he pre- 
sented applied solely to Brunswick, and the report 
of the Secretary applied solely to Brunswick. 
So far from recommending the establishment of 
a navy-yard there, he expressly declares in his 
report that he cannot recommend the establish- 
ment of a yard at Brunswick; and that be is not 
prepared to recommend any point as preferable 
to others. 

In vindiclition of the suggestion which I made 
at the last session, I say that facts have since 
been disclosed, which show, not only that the 
Senate acted wisely then, but that they would 
act unwisely now to proceed without a commit- 
tal of this matter to a committee; for what have 
been the developments? That Brunswick, al- 
though a pretty good commercial harbor, is not 
a naval harbor at all; and that on the other hand 
there is, within the State of South Carolina, a 
harbor, which is a ship-of-the-line harbor, and in 
every other respect not only the equal, but the 
superior of Brunswick, for all naval xises. I 
am not prepared to say that 1 should be willing 
to vote now, at once, without recommittal, for 
the establish nrient of b, navy-yard at Port Roy^l. 
The subject is too important, not only in its 
money aspect, but in its reference to the geiileral 
defenses of the country, and the efficiefncy of the 
Navy, for hasty action. In its money aspect it 
is of some importance. The yard itself will cost 
millions in improvements, and a system of forti- 
fication must ensue which will cost millions. But 
it has a higher aspect in its relation to the dtifdnse 
of the souSiern coast. New facts harve come into 
existence since the exafiiinatibn of these heurbors 
in 1836, that change the polioy -upon which ^e 
should act in regard to the ^stabllfejhnmnt of a 
navy-yard. The fortifications which have been 
commenced and are progressing to completion at 
Tortugas and at Key West, give us tassoraiide of 
harbors of refuge and -safety, and of navttl ren- 
dezvous, which will protect ihe^commerce-^f the 
Gulf of Mexico. Tne- great point which shoilld 
be now regarded in the establishment of a naval 
depot on the southern Atlantic coast, is to pro- 
tect the great commercial depots of the South, 
and they are Charleston and Savantiah. This 
gives a new aspect to the policy which we shoilld 
observe in the establishment of a naval depot. 

There has been some dispute in reference -to 
the depth of water at -BrufM wick rand, at Port 
Hoyal. This tom ntitier t^pMeof ^xact #b«mn 



ion, and of perfect mscertainment. The coMt 

survey which is now prDgnesshnr, and which, if 

worth anything at all, must be valuable bs fbr- 

nishing us witn tlie exact depth Of water on the 

coast, affords us the means, without regard to 

anything tbal^ past, of an exact and perfect at« 

certainment or the depth at the two jN>ints. I 

have obtained from the Coast Survey oflice, within 

the last day or two, the precise facts. Here ia 

exactly the depth of the water at those baH^orv, 

as ascertained by the Coast Sutrey. Mr. Btt^e 

wirites to me on the 23d of J»nuary<*^^ few days 

ago: 

" In compliance with yoar reqaett, I fttmish la iheWk- 
nexed table the de^lra over the bars at Poa ftoyal, S^olh 
Carolina, and 6t. Simon *3; (Brunswick,) €}«oisia, at jneSB 
lo^ and mean high water.*' 

The table is as follo^^8: 
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Port Royal has three entrances, one of sovaa- 
teen feet at low water and twenty-four feet at 
high water; one of nineteen feet at low water «nd 
twenty-six feet at high water; but the third mUd 
most important is twenty feet at low water^uld 
twenty -seven feet at high water. Brunswick, dn 
the other hand, has seventeen f^et at low water, 
and twenty-three and one tenth fbetbt high wnt^. 
This is the exact depth of the two bars— atliigh 
Wafer, "a diffcrence of four feet in fkvorof Port 
Royal, And at low water a difference of three ftM. 
This difference, as between the high and \<fW 
water hiarks, results from the fact, that imtead cf 
there being a mean rise of seven feet at Brtiiii- 
wi6k, as Supposed by the S^^nators from QeoY^it» 
there is a meten rise of only six and one tenth fsot, 
while atPon Royal there is awsiin thex^ttfria 
fbet and'a Atiction. 

Mr. tVERSDN. The honoAtbltftSnocicrr irtU 
'fillow me to correct him. 

Mr. YULEE. Certainly. 

Mr. IVERSON. 1 will <k>rrect'the M«t««MAt 
of one of the oflketi^ of the Coast StffVey i]^'itte 
«t«Ce»l«tit Of 'another oflkser ofth^d Cstfit'Sofmy 
%ho 'eictUftlly made 'a tfurv^y iMt jmar^lMli* 
«enaM Tren<$hard. He >says 6f BrtnMWMc Wtt 
*• Seventeen feet can be tArtM <y?e(r ittifiMftn Ufkr 
virater." Then he says, *• The meai»ri«eaild*falt 
of ordinary tides is seven feet, and of Che npting 
tides frbm nine to ten feet." Adding seven and 
seventeen together, according to my arithmetic, 
you have twenty -four. 

Mr. YULEE. Now I will correct Ihe^dtle- 
mtfn,^and show him that he is proesedin^ ^on 
obsolete ^dau. Lieutenant Trenohard ypf9tte 4hmi 
-I«ll9r'lit tbs iMM h«;iiidd»^fltot«af%«7, bilt tilt 
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«MAn Hae and fhll of tides tian (ynlybe aceunttely 
dM^f-htineil by It long^setries of tidal obHiBrvadorm. 

Mr. IVERSON. He mide them fbr iSeremy- 
onedavAf according to his report. 

Mr. Y ULEE. They had not then been worked 
tip. Two sertes of tidal obNBerva^aS have been 
tnmde since that time, and a third^Pbeing made; 
and this which the Superintendent now gives is 
the nearest approximation to the exact fact which 
the state of the tidal observations and the com- 
putations of the Coast Stirrey oflicera enable 
tikem to make. 

Now, let us look at the value which these re- 
spective depths have upon the question befbre 
us. The object is to know whether either of these 
frlsfces, and if either, which, is suited to n&val 
pui^ses; and tb det^iimine that, you must be 
^0\<ern^d by a consideration of what ths naval 
^V^a t-equire. To know Chat, you must l^ave the 
witter «ratghtl>f ^Ur reSS^ts of war. I have ob- 
tained fW>m the Navy D«piirfment th% ofRoial and 
nabt data rni that |)biiit. Taed««f>^load draught 
<^f a sloop-of-war is flfcVent^n feet sbt inches. 
"By that they m^an the draughtofa vessel armed 
and provisioned for a cruise. The load draught 
l>f a fri^te is twenty-tWo f^at eight inches; and 
Df aship-of-lhe-litte twenty -five feet eight inches; 
the draught of the steam-frigate Wabash, which 
is of the chsiSs of frigatas lately built, is twenty- 
iwo feet eight incites.* Thus we have the means 
Of aseertainin? precisely Che Value of these har- 
bors as mival Stations. What ts the result? 
Takin^ the rule which has been proposed, and 
ffitooerly proposed, by the commissioners who 
wade the examination in 1836, you find chat the 
harbor of Bi'unswick is not even a slopp-of-war 
harbor, because, in addition to the seventeen and 
a half feet of the draught of a sloop-of-war, you 
Tttquire a foot or more for a Sailing vessel to pre- 
vent her striking from tha undulations of the 
waves in crossinig a bar. You will require, 
ch)ereft>re, at tsast eighteen and a half f<^t. The 
6dmmlSsionei*B, Whose report haa bei<en ^quoted, 
in 1836 proposed, as the tests of suitableness fbr 
» naval depot, a number of consideratioits. The 
Urst is : 

^''^uAclcnt dbpUi of Water to {lermit fVee ftcctfsji sit kny 
itlfgte oftbe tide ibr the heavl^t class of dhips of war.'* 

At three channels in Port Royal, sloops-of-war 
at the lowest tide can cross; bat at no lime can a 
sJoop-of-war cross at low tide at Brunswick. 

Suppose you take the high water mark. Then 
you have at Port Royal a harbor 'suited for sev- 
enty-fours and line-of-batile ships, while you 
have not at Brunswick anything more than a 
sloop-of-war harbor. You have not a frigate har- 
bor there, because the depth being twenty-three 
feet one inch, and the draught of a frigate being 
twenty-two feet eight inches, you are lacking, at 
jhe very top of the tide, half a foot to enable a 
sailing frigate to enter. You have, therefore, 
strictly, at higli tide, only a sloop-of-war har- 
bor; while at Port Royal, where there arc twen- 
ty-seven feet at high tide, you may not only take 
in a frigate, but you may take in a ship.-of-the- 
line; for there you have twenty-seven feet, leaving 
nearly a foot and a half of clear water under a 
8hip-of-the-line« 

Is the report of the Coast Survey corroborated 
My die previous 'survey's which have been made 
as Co the depth of water at these points? I say 
~ ■ .... 

•iffj-vir IferxsT^ieirr, ilfccWw^w 17, tfite. 

8iKt I have the honor tirftelmowJB^gk^mtfiniceiik 
fionmaiiieatlen of ihe 16ta io6t«Bt> and to infbrni ^uo, in 
gnks ID your inqulrle», ttoat the deep^load dcaught of water 
«a4o«p of-W8xoftbefir9t<!laiS, (theiSennsDtown,) anofd 
and provisioned fbr a cruise, is seventeen feet six inches 
•ILflbd «i<ts«n f<^t forward. 

A firifate oftbe first class (Savannah) draws twenty-two 
fret ei^inchss aft, aod twenty feet forward. . 

A Jhip Qf-the line (Qbio) draw4 aft twenty-five feet eight 
ladKf, and forward twenty- five fleet seven inches. . 

Tii^ ^fSaiD i^igaie Wab«sh, on leaving New York, the 
S^UiiRr MBfcb tast, was reported t^.tbe captain se. drawing 
.tweotir- two. feet eight iwh» aft, ana iweniy-tWQ ftet two 
lAcbes forward. On going to sea/he irimmed her to twenty- 

^Tte'stSJinBA of 'i^c clSw of the ^bivhafan 'ihd Sa^ae- 
tMbwa' draw aft 'twenty fl)«t two inchca, and (biwani ntse- 
tdeQ feet eleven iachev. The San Jacinto and Sanuyac 
eMSteen feet seyen in^es. 
i%ai, very rerfpectiWly, your obedient serviin t, 

'J. O* vOOBfK. 



yes; and I use the very material whiah the Sen- 
ators from (jreoilgia have furnished. 

The first survey was that made by Captaiti 
Stockton, of the Navy, in 1827, which accom- 
panies the Secretary's report. He says: 

" "ilie greatest depth of water thai can be reh"ed on When 
crossing the atiove-mcntioned shoaiti, \» fVom fourteen to 
sixteen feet, as it is alTccted by the following circumsUinccs : 
At lo\v water during the spring tides, there is fourtren feet ; 
at low water during comhion tides, there is fifteen feet 
when the water is not afiTectcd by the wia^ Sixteen feet 
may sometiuios be brought over at low water, when the 
wind has been for any time blowing from the eastward. 
The average sumtnit-level 6f die tide is calculated to be 
six feet. 

The next examination Was made by three com- 
missioners (Messrs. Polhill. Lawson,and Tort,) 
appointed by the State, of Georgia, Tn 1633, to 
exathine the i^ort of Brunswick. They declare, 
in their report to the Legislature, that **of the 
entire saffety and excellence of this baf (Btrrns- 
wick) fbr ships dmwing from t^nty fo t>V^ty- 
orie ieet of water. We can speak in tertna of tne 
highest approbation." 

There was the limit which the comhilSsion- 
ers of Georgia in their report to the Legislature 
fixed upon the capacity of that bar, Viz: that it 
might be safely navigated by vessel drawing from 
twenty to twenty-one feet. The Senate will per- 
ceive that is a depth totally insufficient for the use 
of a frigate, and only sufficient for a 'sloop-of-war. 
In that same report they say: 

" As we fbund Stotfkton*s report very accurate tn every 
retfpect. and as he bad spent some time In (he survey, we 
c6i)'*laaed that the water on the bar may be set down at 
irom sixteen to seventeen feet at low water, and twenty- 
two to twenty-three feet at high water." 

The only other examination was that mailo by 
a commission of naval ofHcers who, at a single 
sounding, reported eighteen feet, without an op- 
portunity of making any tidal observations, and 
who also placed the mean rise and fall at six feet. 

Mr. President, it being certain that Port Royal 
has advantages, so far as water is concerned, the 
next question which arises is, is there any other 
particular in which the one place may be regarded 
as the superior of the other? But before I pro- 
ceed to that comparison I wish to say that there 
is another port in the Slate of Georgia which has 
been examined with reference to naval use, and 
which may be worthy of the attention of the com- 
mittee. It is the port of Supollo, which was ex- 
amined by Lieutenant Glynu , of the United States 
Navy, under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Navy, in 1841; and I have before me a copy of his 
report, as fumfslied by the Navy Department, 
wnich shows at Supcllo a foot more water than at 
Brunswick. There tlie United States own an island 
of eleven hundred acres, which was purchased for 
naval purposes. If it is proposed to establish a 
navy-yaro in this vicinity, ii may well be ques- 
tioned whether Supelio, where the United Slates 
own eleven hundred acres of land, purchased ex- 
pressly for the purpose, and on which Lieutenant 
Glynn in this report states there is live-oak enough 
to famish all necessary repairs for the vessels of 
our Navy for a long time, may noCdeserve pref- 
erence. It has the advantage of a foot of water 
over Brunswick, and is in the same vicinity. It 
may deserve consideration by the Senate in com- 
parison with other points which are proposed; 
for there We can ilot only save the expense of 
purchasing a naw site, but we can use property 
already purchased by ilie United States for this 
very object, and upon which there is live-oak 
enough now to answer all tlie purposes of the 
Navy, as this ofiicer states, for many years in the 
way of repairs. The harbor is.between St, Cath- 
erin(B*8l6land"andBlackbeard *s Island , and admits 
a foot more water than Brunswick, arid is as safe 
and fine a harbor as there is on the whole south- 
ern coast. 

The first objection which was rnade (o Port 
Royal by the honorable Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Toombs] was, that you can carry only four- 
teen feet up to Beaufort after crossing the bar at 
Port Royal. In reply to that, I will call his atten- 
tion to this item of the report of Lieutenant Tren- 
chard in relation to Brunswick, which has been 
placed on our table, and which would seem to be 
a counterpoise to his argiiment in reference to a 
riayy-yard at Port Royal: 

"The mud. flat niakins out from brandy |*olnt prevrats 
more tbnti ten fe%t 1>elhJK eartTed tip to BratfaWtdk at 10W 



That is four feet less than can be carried np to 
Baaufort. How can the Senator explain that? 

Mr. IVERSON. Mr. President 

Mr. TOOMBS. ifitvycoHenguc will alto w me, 
when the thtie comes, I will answer. 

Mr. IVERSON. Doubtless it is a nrrattcr easy 
of explanation. Brunswick is x)n the main land 
to the right as you go into the harbor, and BIythe 
Island is on the lefl. Lieutenant Trcnchard says 
there are from twenty-five to thirty feet of water 
all along the coast of Blythc Island; while only 
ten feet can be carried over the mud fiat to Bruns- 
wick. 'i*hat lies between the channel of the har- 
bor and the city of Brunswick. The Senator 
knows, that very well. 

Mr. YULEE. I do know it very well. 

Mr. IVERSON. Then Whyandaavor to kmfea 
a diiFerant impression? 

Mr. YULEE. I esctract tMtt reply for the pur- 
pose of aitswering an objection made by the Sea- 
ator from Georgia, that only fourteen feet could 
be carried to Beaufort. The answer is precisely 
as in the other case, that Beaufort is not the point 
proposed for a navy-yard; that it is upon Broad 
river, or Beaufort river, as it is on Turtle riverin 
the other case, where a location is proposed for 
a navy-yard. The question arises, is there *a 
location On Broad river, and within the harbor 
of Port Royal, suitable for naval purposes? for 
that is the question which has been songhtintha 
case of Brunswick. No gentleman can look on 
this map of the Coast Survey without seeing that 
there are several beautiful sites for it, where the 
water has thirty feet of depth close to the shore. 
This is the case at several well-sheltered points 
suitable fbr the establishmci^t of a navy-yard. 
Beyond that I have sought other information. I 
have sought information from the chief of the 
Bureau of Hydrography, Captain Ingraham, of 
the Navy, wiio is possessed of local informiition 
that enaoies him to 'give an opinion, and I will 
read his reply toti Imter of iiicpiiryfrom mo^on 
that .point: 

BcKBAC or Oapif ANC& and HTimtBiiunQr, 
VVasiiihoton, JanfurrySG, 1837. 

Sir; In answer to the qiie^itionB you propound, to roe in 
your fetter 6f the 'iMili in:<tant, I c^n only sJiy thof, up6n 
several occasions, some year* ^incc, I visited unoflWnlFy, 
Port Royal or Beaufort, in South Carolina. It is a flna 
harbor, and I should th|nk upon ltd shores a !<ite c^uld be 
found ibr a navy-yard. Deaulbrt and (Jilton^Icad arc gen- 
erally considered as healthy locations ag can be found on 
the southern sea board. There is a good inland steamboat 
communication between Charleston aini Beaufort, und tla- 
tween Beaufort and Savannah. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

D. N. INGRAHAM. 

Hon. D. L. YcLBE, Utdted States Senate. 

In corroboration of the chart itself, we have the 
opinion of Captain Ingralmm from his knowledge 
of the localities; and it is worthy tlie examina- 
tion of the committee and the Senate before they 
commit themselves. 

The Senate will find that the depth stated by 
Mr. Bache in reference to Brunswick is corrob- 
orated also by *'Blunt's Coast Pilot," which is 
the best marine authority we can have on this 
subject. By him it is slated that the average rise 
ana fall of the tide at Brunswick is six feet, as all 
the others state. Now, then, let us take up the 
several points of comparison which are proposed 
by the naval officers who constituted ihe commis- 
sion. The first is: 

** Sufficient depth of water to permit access i^t any state 
of the tide for the heaviest class of ships of war.'* 

.Athi^h tide it is seen that the heaviest clacs 
of ships can enter at Port Royal, but nothing 
beyond a sloop-of-war can «nter at Brunswick^ 
That is settled. The second point is: 

*' Defense -by limd-and by water." 

In respect to the capability for defease, they 
stand equal. The entrance at Port Rojral is bte- 
tween two islands, on the points of which, on 
both skies, forts may be eretned. The board df 
military 'engineert who Were appointed to report 
\xpon the subject of the general defense of the 
coast, set down the cost of defense at Port Royal 
at f900,000. I have also upon this point made 
inquiry at the Engineer department, where I am 
told th^re is no peculiar difficulty in the protection 
of that harbor moi*e than any other. 

The next point is: 

*<)t4Mmiit4W and wpMm of iirhry kind Air tUa^ipiiSilf 
l*%iVte?at^«*«|rts.<« 
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I contend that, in this particular, Port Royal 
is the only point in the South which is suitable 
for the purposes of a navy-yard. It lies between 
the two great commercial cities of the South, 
Charleston and Savannah; about twenty miles 
from Savannah, and about sixty miles «from 
Charleston. It« connection with both these points 
is referred to in the report of General Bernard 
and General Totten, in which they say, speaking 
of Broad river, or Port Royal roads: 

" The value of this capacious roadstead as a harbor of 
ref\ige depends on the depth that can be carried over tbe 
bar. This harbor, situated within sixty miles of the city 
of Charleston, and twenty of tbe Savannah river, inter- 
secting an interior water communication between thode 
cities, thereby securing constant arrivals of supplies of 
every kind, presents a high degree of importance, not only 
as a harbor of re(\ige, but also as a naval station.'' 

The value of t^ inland water connection they 
refer to, may be better deduced from the facta 
stated by Blunt in his Coast Pilot, who says: 

" Ship which draw fourteen or fifteen feet water may go 
in at Ty^^) (ttie entrance to Savannah,) and proceed 
through laud to Beaufort, in Port Uoyal islands ; and l>om 
Beaulort vessels of eight or nine feet water may go through 
land to Charleston." 

From Charleston to Port Royal they go through 
inland with seven or eight feet; and Savan.nah 
with fourteen or fifteen feet water. Let us see 
what consequences follow from this fact. You 
have a system of railroads from Charleston and 
Savannah which penetrate the interior to the Ohio 
and the Mississippi. Already the connection is 
complete to Memphis, on the Mississippi, and to 
Nashville, in Tennessee; and by the Blue Ridge 
road, which is in rapid process of construction, 
a connection froip Louisville and Cincinnati will 
be made, which will be shorter to Charleston and 
Savannah than to any other point on the Atlantic 
exceot Norfolk. 

With all these extensive systems Port Royal 
bay will be connected by the inland water com- 
munication through Charleston and Savannah, 
as well as by a railroad now progressing, with 
good means for 9onstruction between those two 
cities, and which will pass not very far from the 
town of Beaufort. You have also this further 
advantage, that your location is one suitable to 
the defense of the two e reat commercial empo- 
riums of the South; and from* Charleston and 
Savannah-you will be able to draw the necessary 
supplies 01 labor and material for repairs at ail 
times, which you cannot do at any other point. 

The fourth point is " Salubrity at every season 
of the year. ' ' Captain Ingroham supplies inform- 
ation on that point. 

The next question is ** Ample supply of fresh 
water." Who knows that there is fresh water 
to be got at Brunswick ? There are no running 
streams — there is no fresh water river making 
into that bay. It is all salt, and you must rely 
on wells for the supply of fresh water; while at 
the other port there are two rivers upon which 
fresh water can be reached. 

The next point is ** Facility for wharfing and 
docking." If Senators will look at the survey 
of Broad river, they will find that there is not 
a point in the United States where facility for 
wharfing and docking is probably so great as 
there. 

The result of my consideration is this: In 
respect to the outer bar, while Beaufort is a ship- 
of-the-line harbor, the other is only a sloop-of 
war harbor, if you take the high-water gauge; 
and if you take the low water, while one is a 
sloop-of-wnr harbor, the other is no naval harbor 
at all. In the next place, they are equal in point 
of health. Then Port Royal is superior in point 
of facilities for supplies by its connections with 
Charleston and Savannah. If for no other rea- 
son, this bill should be recommitted to the com- 
mittee for the purpose of guarding its provisions 
against a possible overcharge for the site. It 
proposes peremptorily to establish a navy-yard 
at BIythc Island, where the United States do not 
own an acre of ground, and where the Secretary 
of the Navy must, in execution of the peremp- 
tory mandate of Congress, be at the mercy of the 
owners at the only point on that island suited for 
a navy-yard, which is the extreme north point. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Iverson] 
replied to this obieciion, when started the other 
day, that this bill is an sxaot parallel of the 



phraseology used in the establishment of the 
JPensacoIa navy-yard; and that he supposed to 
be a sufHcient answer. It would be a sufficient 
answer, if the facts were the same; but the facts 
are totally different. In that case the United 
States owned the site. It was on the public land. 
They had no purchase to make of private land. 
There was, therefore, nothing to guard, and Con- 
gress only had to moke an appropriation for the 
work. H^^ however, you have land to buy — 
you own nOTe. I contend that, inasmuch as the 
United States own upon the coast of Georgia, and 
in the vicinity of this point, eleven hundred acres 
of land purchased for naval purposes, where there 
is a foot deeper water than attnis point; and inas- 
much as there is at a location intermediate between 
the capes of the Chesapeake and the capes of 
Florida, and intermediate between the ffreat com- 
mercial emporiums of the South, Charleston and 
Savannah,with communications from both, a loca- 
tion superior in every respect to the other, it at 
least is advisable to look further into the question 
before final action. 

I shall give my vote to concur in the recom- 
mendation of the Naval Committee to recommit 
this bill in order that they may take up the whole 
subject, and upon full consideration recommend to 
the Senate the course that may be proper in their 
judgment. When that report is made — as I doubt 
not it will be made promptly; we have no reason 
to suppose otherwise — I shall be prepared to vote 
for the appropriation at whatever point the com- 
mittee asree to be the best. I do not think this 
matter should be treated with reference to local 
interests. Nothing is more natural than that the 
Senators from Georgia should be stimulated by 
the instructions of their State, and the sympathies 
which they have for localities and interests in 
their own State, to exertion here; but they stand 
differently in these respects from other Senators 
of the South. 

Here I will notice a complaint made by the 
Senator from G^or^, [Mr. Iverbon,] that we 
were warring on the interests of Gkorgia. We are 
not warring on any interest of Georgia, but we 
are, as a State of the South, endeavoring to secure 
the best application of the public money to the 
general defense, with reference not only to the 
interest of the section in which we reside, but to 
the interests of the whole. It is impossible that 
I can concur in any appropriation , because the 
locality for which it is asked is Georgia, when 
I believe there are other locations in the South 
where the general purposes of the appropriation 
will be better effected. 

I hope, sir, that the bill will be recommitted; 
that the committee will at an early day report 
back to the Senate the result of their deliberations; 
and that the Senate will — as I have no doubt they 
will — then take up the subject and vote promptly 
on the final recommendation of the committee. 



BRITISH POLICY IN CENTRAL AMERICA AND 
, CUBA. 

SPEECH OF HON. T. L. CLINGMAN, 

OP NORTH CAROLINA, 

In TBE House OF Representatives, 
February 5, 1857. 
The Houst^ being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of tbe Union- 
Mr. CLINGMAN said: 
Mr. Chairman: My purpose in rising to ad- 
dress the committee to-day is to call the attention 
of gentlemen to a subject of some practical im- 
portance at this time, and of great moment in 
the future of this country. One of its points is 
already understood to be undergoing examination 
in the other end of this Capitol; and I hope some 
of these days to bring another important branch 
of it to the consideration of the American Con- 
gress. Before referriiij^ directly to these points, 
however, I desire to oner some general observa- 
tions, which nevertheless have a direct bearing 
on them. 

Much is said, sir, of fillibustering; and when the 
British newspapers read us lectures on our pro- 
pensities in tnat respect, some of our own people 
noid up their hands in horror at the prospect pre- 
sented of the moral depravity of ths country. It 



is undoubtedly true, that since the commencement 
of our existence as a nation we have extei)ded 
our territory from a little less than one million of 
square miles to about three millions. How stands 
the case with Great Britain ? The whole island, 
including ^^and, Scotland, and Walt^s, 1ms an 
area of eigm^-nine thousand square niilfs, and 
yet the entire dominion governed by this island 
includes territory to the extent of nearly eight 
million square miles ! While we have aduod two 
hundred per cent, to our territory, she has acquired 
about nine thousand per cent. Wc have increased 
three-fold in area, she ninety-fold ! And yet she is 
shocked while witnessing our rapacity for acqui- 
sition, and complains that the American eagle is 
a •* fast fowl" — a greedy bird. What, then, shall 
we say of the appetite of the British lion? Why, 
her possessions in North America alone are more 
extensive than all the territory of the United 
States. Her Australian dominions are themselves, 
likewise, ereater in area than all we hold. In 
the East Indies, on a territory larger than t!ic set- 
tled parts of the United States, she controls des- 
potically a population of one hundred and forty 
millions. Besides these, she has her provinces, 
islands, and military and naval stations in every 
sea and on every shore. It used to be the boast 
of Spain that the sun did not set upon her empire; 
but whichever side of the globe be turned to that 
luminary, and at any hour of the twenty-four, it 
never fails to send its rays down on a section 
of the British empire larger than all the United 
States. Nor have her eflSrts to expand her do- 
main been relaxed in view of her immense acqui- 
sitions, but on the contrary they are at this very- 
time being pressed forward with great zeal, botn 
by the Government and its subjects. 

They denounce us for our alleged failures to 
maintain a strict neutrality towards other coun- 
tries; but this Government was the first to pass 
laws on that subject; and our statutes arc more 
strict, I think, and have been better observed , than 
those of most countries. In Great Britain they 
are liable at any time to be suspended by the will 
of the Crown; and, in fact, bodies of many thou- 
sand men have been organized without objection 
in and about London, to carry on wars in the 
Spanish Peninsula and elsewhere, while the Gov- 
ernment professed to be at peace with the parties 
assailed. Indeed, companies have been chartered 
by the Parliament to carry on what would in 
these days be called fillibustering operations. 
The East India and Hudson Bay Companies are 
examples. The people of the United States ai-e 
assailed because a few individuals have gone down 
into Central America to aid Walker. What 
would they, then, say of us, if Congress should 
charter a company, the "Transit Company," for 
example, and furnish it men and money to con- 
quer and hold Central America for our benefit? 
And yet such an act would be followins: the ex- 
ample of Great Britain in chartering an^ uphold- 
ing the East India Company, and enabling it to 
conquer and enslave a people five times as numer- 
ous as the whole population of the United States. 

Our territorial expansion has indeed been re- 
markable; but so has been our progress in all 
other respects. Our tonnage equals — ^probably 
exceeds — that* of Great Britain herself. We hare 
changed the system of maritime law for the 
world; and Britain no longer boasts of possessing 
the empire of the seas. 

Already has been verified, in part, the predic- 
ti<m of Pownal, the sagacious Englishman, who 
nearly a century ago said: 

" America will come to market in her own shipping, and 
will claim the ocean as common— will claim n navijmtion 
restrained by no laws but the law of nations, reformed as tbe 
rising crisis requires.*' 

" America will seem every day to approach nearer aod 
nearer to Europe." 

« *< The independence of America is fixed ns (kic. She it 
mistrcTO of her own fortune— knows that it is so ; and will 
actuate that power which she fbcls, both so as to e<>t2ibltth 
ber own svstem. and to change the system of Europe." 

*' America will become the arbitress of the commercial 
world, and perhaps the mediatrix of peace and of the polit- 
ical bushiess of the world." 

So remarkable has been our progress that these 
wonderful prophecies seem lite Uie oflfspring of 
inspiration. Great Britain has herself, too, by her 
conduct, verified another striking prediction, that 
the sovereigns of Europe — 
— « when they shall find the .yttem of this new empire not 
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only obstructing bot silperaediiif tbe old ■yscems of Europe. 
BiMcroaf4n>upoii the effects of ail their settled maxiins and 
accustomed measures, tbey will call upon their ministers 
aad wise men, * Come, curse me this people, for tbey are 
loo miirbty for me ;' their statesmen will be dumb ; but the 
spirit of truth will answer : < How sbaQ I curse whom God 
Mth not cursed ?' " 

Great Britain has exhibited the feelings here 
depicted, attd has resisted our pro^e^s with a 

Eersevei-ance, a skill, and an energy creditable to 
er ambitious sagacity, if not to her justice and 
magnanimity. Latterly she has directed her ef- 
forts, in the first place, to prevent our acquiring 
territory; and, secondly, to render that territory, 
if acquired, a source of weakness rather than 
strength. It is to Jaer policy on these two points 
that f now, Mr. Chairman, ask the attention of 
the House. 

Holding as she does herself the entire northern 
half of this continent, she easily bars our prog- 
ress in that direction. On our eastern and western 
borders are the Atlantic dind Pacific oceans. Our 
OB^fi^of extension, therefore, lies to the south, 
ana her efforts are perseveringly and energetically 
dhreeted to that quarter. 

The Central American question has been prom- 
inent before the country for some time past. Great 
Britain acquired her foothold there in direct con- 
travention of her treaties with Spain, to whom the 
whole of that region orieinally belonsfed. In 
1763, however, shi agreed oy treaty to demolish 
her fortifications, &c., and cease to interfere with 
the rights of Spain, Aa, As this treaty failed to 
aecure the country, however, from British occu- 
pation, a more stringent one was made in 1783; 
and three years later, in 1786, additional articles 
were ratified. As these are all substantially the 
same, I read a clause from that of 1786: 

** < Abtiolb 3. Attboogta n6 other advantages have hither- 
to been te qoestiMi, except that ofcuttiiw wood for dyings 
yet bis Catholic Majesty, as a greater proorof Ms dtopMition 
to oblige the King of Great Britain, will grant to tbe English 
tbe liberty of cutting at! other woods, without even exce^ttne 
ntahogamjj as well as gntheriHg all the fruits and produce 
•f tbe earth, purely natumt ami uneultivated, which may, 
besides being carried away in their natural state, become 
an object of utility or commerce, whetlier for food or for 
nanulBcturea ; but it is expressly agreed, that this stipula- 
iSon is never to be used as a pretext for establidhtng in that 
co imy any plancstioiwof sugar, coffee, coeoo, or other like 
articiee ; or auy fabric or manufacture by means of mills, 
or other machines whatsoever, since all lands in question 
being indl»nutably acknowledged to belong of rigtit to the 
Crown of Spain, no settlements of tbat kind, or tbe popu- 
lation which would fcAlow, can be allowed- The Euliab 
•ball be allowed to transport and convey all such woodand 
other produce of the place, in its natural and uncultivated 
Slate, down the riveti to tfae'sea, but without ever going 
beyond tbe limits which are prescribed to them by the stip- 
ulations above granted, and without thereby takiog tm op- 
portunity of ascending the said rivers, beyond their boan(ta, 
mto tbe countries belonging to Spain.' " 

" The seventh article of the same treaty again provider 
Ibr tiie ' entire preservation of tbe rights of the Spanish sov- 
ereignty over the country In which is granted to tbe Engfish 
Miy the privilege of making use of the wood of various 
kliids;' and it goes on to stiptdate that tbe Enriish * sffall 
not meditate any more extensive settlements' tiaa tbe one 
defined.'' 

It would be difficult to make a stronger stipu- 
lation against British encroachment than is here 
eoDtainra. Yet, though its enlbrcement was at- 
tempted to be secured by periodical visits of Span- 
ish commissioners, it, like its predecessors, proved 
wholly ineffectual. As late as the year 1814, all 
theae old treaties were renewed between Qreat 
Britain and Spain, and were at no time abandoned 
by the latter', and yet, in the face of such solemn 
engagements, the former has established her 
present pontion in Central America. For a full 
detail of the means she has used, I refer gentle- 
men to a work pubhshed in 1850 by Frederick 
Crowe, a Baptist missionary from England to 
Honduras and Quatemala. With the indignation 
of an honest, u|>right tnan who blushes for his 
country, he details the expedients and shiAs to 
which British officials have resorted to obtain the 
eontrol and actual dominion of Honduras and the 
Mosquito coast, in such passages as the follow* 
Hig: 

''Nor is this the only national dis^ce and absurd expo^ 
sort wbtoh has resulted flrora the Bntiab protectorate on tbe 
Mosquito shore. Several writers have already noticed the 
homiliating scenes to which the coronation of the present 
line of Waiknamonarchshave given occasion ; and all the 
vritnes9e«), except, perhaptt, some whose sense of decorum 
antf moral rectitude were litUe or not at all saperio{ to tbat 
of tbe poor deluded I ndfcaoa ttMinselves, concur in branding 
tl>osa ceremonies, not only as ridiculous in the extreme, but 
m» disf Qiting exhioltiona of linmao degradation, and impious 
ptsAmatiottft of tbe name of uod^ wlucb bas been wtcledly 
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associated witb them. Tndeed, it is not a little surprising 
that Government officials— civil, military, and ecclesiasti- 
cal — laying claim to reason and sensibility (to speak of no 
loftier endowments) could at any time be found willing to 
lend themselves to mockeries so puerile, and to deceptions 
so palpable and gross. But some such have ever been found 
ready to take a public part in the desecration of the so-called 
religious forms, and in tbe name and on behalf of royalty, 
to place in the Iea.st imposing light imaginable. 



« ( 



The low ambition and the pride of kings.' 



<* On stich occasions, British men-of-war have been em- 
^oyed to convey the royal person, and the tiaked and bare- 
fboted nobles composing his court, to and from Jamaica, or 
British Honduras. A titled colonial bishop has been In 
requisition to consecrate nnd anoint with holy oil tbe 
semi-savage, tbe tool of govt^riimontal schemes of national 
aggrandizement. The various native lords, generals, admi- 
rals, and captains, have been clad for tbe occasion in gay 
regimentals, which they wore shirtless on their tawny skms. 
and so caricatured tbe * soft raiment* tiiat even the pencil 
of a Cruikshanks could scarcely do JusUce to their attitudes 
and grimaces while writhing under the confinement of 
braided coats, military stocks, tight boots, &c., &c. 

« Tbe coronation of King Robert took place at Belize on 
tha S3d of Upril, 1896. None of tbe above etements were 
than waniinf y exeept that the part of tbe Archbishop of 
Canterbury was performed by the chaplain of the settle- 
ment In the room of his superior, whose absence was more 
than atoned for by other details of tbe paeeant. On this 
occasion it was deemed necesaary to qualify tbe Waikna 
nobility for tbe part assigned tbem,vix: swearing allegi- 
ance to their King, by first placing them within the pale of 
tbe national establishihent. Consequently the < ministra- 
tion of baptism tb soch as are of riper years' was super- 
added to the < coronation service,* and tbe poor i^avages 
having assented with becoming docility to all they were 
asked, were deemed capable of taking an oath, and their 
ecclesiastical disabilities were once ft>r all removed. Mr. 
Henry Dunn informs us, upon tbe testimony of an eye- 
witness of this iniquitotts imposture, that * tbey displayed 
a total ignorance of the meaning (!) of tbe cfyxmony ; and 
when asked to give their names, took the titles of Lord 
Rodney, Lord Nelson, or some other celebrated officer, and 
seemed grievously disappointed when told tbey could only 
be baptiaed by simple Christian (?) names :* and he adds, 
tbat, < after this solemn mockery bad been concluded, tbe 
whole assembly adjourned to a large scbool-room,to eat 
tbe coronation dfainer, where tbe usual healths were drunk, 
and these poor creatures all intoxicated with rum— a suit- 
able conclusion to a &irce as blasphemous and wicked as 
ever di^raced a Christian country.* (!) " 

He describes an interview with anoUier of these 
kings in the following passage: 

** * Skipper Madge, who arrived at this port ft^m Honduras 
last week, in his smack JVoncy, reports that be had an in- 
terview) before salting, with bis Midesty the King of the 
Mosquitoes. His Majesty won a splendid cocked-hat and 
a red sash, and had' very lai^ gilt spurs buckled about his 
ankira ; but I regret to say that the remainder was, as tbe 
painters say, without drapery. ^Ve must make allowance, 
however, tor the difiTereoce of customs and climate. His 
Mi^}eaty, who cannot be more than twenty yean old, was 
slightly intoxicated. His suite consisted of a one-eyed 
drummer-boy, and two gentlemen with fifes, one of wbem 
acted as an interpreter. The King of the Mosquitoes re- 
ceived SUpptr Mudge seated on an empty whisky-cask. 
He motionftd to the skipper to take a seat on the ground, or 
wherever he chose.' The writer then goes on to describe 
the farther proceedings of the interview. In the course of 
wMoh bis Majesty's laugbter having been excited, the cask 
rolled ffom under him, and he feU to tbe ground. This is 
the monarch whose coronation at Jamaica figured in last 
year's (English) estimates." 

Such are the means, as detailed by one of her 
own subjects, that Great Britain has used to get 
the control of the Mosqu^o coast. 

Referring to a charge made against the English 
movements in Honduras, Mr. Urowe says: 

<< In order to Judge of tbe truth or falsehood of the charge 
of rapacity, let the reader briefly review the fticts upon 
widen It is founded. 

<< Wi& no other claim than what is afibrded hy tbe trea- 
ties with Spain, we have possessed ourselves of tbe actual 
•overelBity of territories on the northern shore of the Bay 
of Honduras, extending over about twenty thousand square 
miles, or twelve million eight hundred thousand acres, ex- 
clusive of islands and keys. 

" We have taken and retakea the important Island of 
Roatan no less than five times, and are now exercising 
the right of sovereignty over its feriile lands, wbfch extend 
at the least to one hundred and fifty square miles, orninety- 
six thousand acres. 

" By virtue of a late trea^ with one of tbe contending 
parties in Yucatan, and on the score of assistance afiforded 
for the pacification of the peninsula during the war of races, 
which IS stUl raging there, we have obtained an extension 
of limits on tbe nortbem boirodaryof onrC^emral American 
enmire, extending from the Rio H<Mido to the port and town 
ofSalamanca de Bacalar, thus incltiding about three thou- 
sand six hundred square miles, or two minion three hundred 
and four thousand acres of additional territory. 

"AlKMetber, making, on a moderate calculation, ftiU 
twenty uiree thousand seven hundred and fifty square 
miles, or fifteen million two hundred thousand acres — 
which is nearly^, if not quite, four times the extent of the 
Island of Jamaica. 

" To the occupatton of tbes^ extemdve tracts of countiy 
must be added the proteclion of tbe Mosouito shore, over 
which our Government exercises as much control as over 
its own possessions, though in a somewhat less direct man- 
ner, or rather, by a mor* Indinot coorM. In additiba to 



four hundred miles of sea-coast ttom the Roman river to 
the Sau||uan del Norte, we have lately put forth a claim, 
in the name of tbe Waikiia monarch, to about one hundred 
miles more of sea-coast to the southward of tlie San Juan, 
extending through the ?<tate of Costa Rica and part of the 
Province of Veragna, as (br as Cbiriqui Lagoon ; thus in- 
clu4|^ altogether at least thirty- seven thousand square 
milesTor twenty-three million six hundred and eighty thou- 
sand acres of protectorate, includiiig tbe occupation of 
Greytown. 

" Thus, as the actual result up to tbe present time, exclu- 
sive of such smaller items as Roatan and Tigre Islands, we 
have a sum total of sixty thousand six hundred square miles, 
or thirty-eight million seven hundred and eighty-four thou- 
sand acres, over which we exercise full control, being nearly 
a third of all Central America, and more than two thirds the 
area of Great Britain. 

<* Let tbe reader now decide whether or not we must 
appear to the natives in the light of < a rapacious nation.' 
To them it msctters litUe whether our encroachments and 
our occupation of their countiy be defended on the plea of 
a * right of conquest,' founded on tbe successftil defense 
of St. George's Key in 1798, or whether we are unprincipled 
and shamdess' enough openly to take advantage of chr- 
cumstances.by replyug to the remonstrances of the neigh- 
boring republics, that our treaties were made with SjMiin 
and not with them ; and to the claims of Spain, that they 
have no ftirtber dominion over these territories since their' 
late colony became independent. 

** Tbe natives cannot but consider these territories as a 
part of their country, which ou^ to be as fVee fr^m the 
dominion of European monarchical government as they are 
themselves. It must weigh little with them whether we 
ground our claim to the Island of Roatan upon its first 
piratical seizure, or on tiie fact tbat some fiftv years ago we 
located upon It the remnant of a nation which we bad well 
nigh exterminated in despoiling them of their native isles. 
The Central States, as well as the British Government, 
know it to be, commercially, tbe key to tbe navigaUon or 
tne Bay of Honduras, and must feel it inconveniently near 
to their own shores, while in the bands of a Power so a^res- 
sive and so much their superior. In the magnanimous 
protection extended over tlje Mosquito shore, and in tbe 
residence of Mr. Coatee, as British Commissioner to the 
Waikna King, tbey can discover no benevolence or philan- 
thropy. If they had been incb'ned to forget the former 
attacks made upon the River San Juan del Norte, they could 
not now be expected to view with placid indifilerence our 
occupation of its best port, whicb commands the line of 
oceanic communication, at the very time that this grand 
project is most likely to be realized. 

" In tbe occupation of British Honduras and Roatan, the 
protectorate of the Mosquito shore, the annexation of Tigre 
Island, the seizure of the ports and inlets in tbe Gulf of 
Fonseca, the blockade of the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of 
Salvador and Honduras, in the tiearing of British officials, 
and in the tone and tenor of diplomatic relations, the Cen- 
tral Americans can perceive little besides *La loi et la 
raison du plus tbrt'— the law and the logic of the stronger 
party — ana what wonder that, writhing under tbe grasp of 
the iron hand of oppression, tbey should muUer in their 
torture, * Rapacious nation !' * Vandals of the age !' " 

It was thus that, in defiance of all treaty obli- 
gations, Great Britain advanced steadily towards 
the occupation of Central America until the dis- 
covery of the gold mines in California. At once 
there was a rush of our people towards that land, 
across the Isthmus and tnrough Central America. 
It instantly became manifest that this whole region 
was in dan^erof becoming Americanized, and that 
our eagle, in his flight from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, would there find a resting-place. Up to 
this time, Qreat Britain had the advantage, but 
suddenly the scale was turned in our favor. In 
passing from one part of our territory to another, 

3e were likely to occupy the intermediate ground, 
ngtand at once changed her tactics. 
In* the year 1850 our Cabinet was more feeble 
and imbecile, as a whole, than any that the coun- 
try had ever been blessed with, and, as such, it 
was easily entrapped by British diplomacy. The 
so-called Clayton-Bulwer treaty was the result. 
It provided that the United States and Great Brit- 
ain would neither, directly nor indirectly, " occu- 
py, or fortify, or colonize, or assume or exercise 
any dominion over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the 
Mosquito coast, or any part of Central America." 
This treaty, according to the construction put* 
upon it by Great Britain, which she has main- 
tained in fact, left her in the full possession of 
the territory there which she had already seized 
in vlolatiou of her stipulations with Spain. In 
substance, therefore, it simply declared that, as 
Great Britain had possession of .the principal 
part of the coast and the territory most valuable, 
she should continue to hold it; while the United 
States, having nothingy agreed that they would 
acquire no0iing there. As Ion? as this treaty should 
stand, so long would Great Britain have to popu- 
late, improve, and fortify the territory held by 
her. W hen she had thus become 90 strong there 
as to be able to control the destinies of that whole 
region, if the treaty were annulled, the United 
States, not having one foot of ground, would have 
been in no ecmaitioo to contend with her, and 
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hence Contral America would' inevitably have 
become one of her possessions as compltfbly a& 
Canada is at this day. 

I see it stated in the newspapers, Mr. Chair- 
jnan, that there is a project on foot to amend this 
tVoaty. Though the particular additions and ^kil- 
ideations suggestet^ may be improvements on the 
original treaty in some respects, yet, as they rest 
on a foundation which is unsound and treach- 
erous, I hope they will never be sanctioned by 
this Government as .published. The original 
Clayloii-Bulwer treaty must be gotten rid of. 
Possibly it might be* well to add a proviso, that 
at the end of five years, for example, the whole, 
both of the original and supplemental articles, 
uhould become void. We mi^nt afford to submit 
to a bad treaty for a time, with a certainty that 
wo were soon to be relieved from it. 

Emboldened by a success in this movement 
which could hardly have been looked for, the 
next step in Englisn diplomacy was the proposi- 
tion foe the tripartite convention in relation to the 
Island of Cuba. The British Government, in 
conjunction with that of France, on the 23d of 
April, 1852, proposed to the United States that the 
three Governments should jointly and severally 
agree that no one of them should ever acquire the 
Island of Cuba. The administration of Mr. Fill- 
more declined the arrangement; and the dispatch 
of Mr. Everett, the then Secretary of State, has 
been much commended for its ability. That the 
reasons why the United States could not be ex- 
pected to consent to such an arrangement are 
ably and handsomely stated, no one can question*, 
but it is due to truth that I shall say that, m my 
judgment, our Government let itself down by con- 
senting to argue such a Question. The reply the 
proposition merited mignt have been given with 
far more force and justice in ten sentences. It 
might well have been said in answer, that if Great 
Britain and France chose to suggest to the Uni- 
ted States that neither of the three Governments 
should acquire additional territory in any part of 
the world, as such a proposition would nave the 
appearance of mutuality and fairness, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States would take it into 
consideration; but that the proposition actually 
submitted did not merit to be entertained at all. 
At that very time, sir. Great Britain was actively 
extending her dominions in Asia and elsewhere; 
and France was pressing her conquests in Africa; 
and in the face of these things they had the mod- 
EsiTT to propose that the iJnited States should 
agree not to acquire a territory on her borders, 
eminently desirable to her, and lying in the very 
direction in which alone she could nope for ex- 
tension. Was there ever a more impuoent prop- 
osition ? and did not our Government lower itself 
by condescending to ar^ue it ? 

But having failed to induce the United States 
to agrecliever to acquire the island, Great Britain 
determined to ruin it, so that whenever it did fall 
into our hands, it should at least prove worthless. 
In the conduct of wars in barbaric times, whet^ 
a province could no longer be held against an in- 
vader, it was not uncommon for those who were 
compelled to abandon it to burn its cities, destroy 
^its bridges and aqueducts, poison its wells, and 
waste its fields, so that the conqueror might find 
its possession an incumbrance ratlierthan an ad- 
vantage. ,Such is the policy which Great Britain 
has deliberately adopted with reference to Cuba 
and the West India Islands. Seeing that, in the 
natural course of things, they will probably be- 
**come ours, she has resolved that, if not entirely 
ruined, (for to do this is beyond her power,) they 
shall at least be so damaged as greatly to reduce 
their value to us. 

Early in the present session, a gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Etheridoe] introduced a resolu- 
tion denouncing in strons tenns any suggestion 
in favor of reopening the African slave trade. It 
wua followed by the resolution of my friend from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Orr,] likewise decidedly 
adverse to such restoration, which the House with 
great unanimity adopted. 

Well, sir, about that very time the newspapers 
were bringing to our notice such paragraphs as 
these. I read from the Daily Globe which was 
laid on our desks on the morning of the 16th of 
December last: 

" Tbt New York Journal of Commeroe baa a lettsr (Wnn 



Havana^ statiag tbal ibe AA-ican slave trade i» flourishing 
tbcre without check, and that there are large and increas- 
ing importations of Chinese, a Spanish snip having iust 
arrived with three hundred and twenty, and seven hundred 
and sixty-five having been sold during the previous week 
at from $170 to #190 per head.'' 

In the Union of January 1, 1 find the follow- 
ing paragraph : 

" The Cooly Trade.— Extract of a letter from Havana, 
dated the 35th ultimo : * Another cargo of three hundred 
and nineteen Asiatics have arrived here, decimated from 
the quantity enitorkod at Amoy during a voyage of two 
hundred and twenty-six dnvs. They arrived on the 2Sd by 
n Holland sliip, BcUonn, Scriver, consigned to Torreis, 
Pucntcs, & Co. They have been already assigned to pur- 
chasers by the speculntors in this trade at $170, and some 
of them resold at $190 each.' '* 

These specimens are sufficient; and from them 
it seems that in sight of our own coast, publicly 
and in open market, white men are regularly sold 
into slavery, without one word of complaint from 
the sensitive member from Tennessee [Mr. Eth- 
eridoe] and his numerous backers on this floor. 

Look for a moment at the difference between 
the two cases. The African slave trade was abol- 
ished by this Government fifty yean ago, and 
since then all the civiUzed countries of the world 
have pronounced and legislated against it in the 
most decided form that human enactments can as- 
sume. Besides this. Great Britain amd the United 
States, keep up large fleets on the coast of Africa 
to prevent inaividuals from engaging in it. Nor 
has any member of Congress ever proposed here 
by bill, resolution, or speech, as I know or be- 
lieve, to reestablish it; nor has any one State or 
State Legislature recommended it; and yet the 
bare suggestion by one individual that it ou^ht to 
be reopened, gave such a shock to the sensibilities 
of the gentleman from Tennessee, that his feelings 
could only find vent in the most exaggerated and 
heart-renuing figures of speech. He seemed to 
be thrown into convulsions bv the idea, as a hy- 
drophobia patient is by the sight of water; and yet 
he represents a body of white nun on this floor 
and looks with supine indifference on the sale, in 
open daylight, of large numbers of white men 
occurring on our very borders. Nor is there any 
law existing to prevent this really great mischief. 
But while he is thua indifferent to the existence 
of the slave trade in white nun — men of the same 
color with his constituents, the idea that n^oes 
should be sold so operated on him and many 
others on this side of the House, that they were 
thrown into as great convulsions and contortions 
as/i frog's leg would be by a powerful galvanic 
battery. 

I have been waiting, sir, for an opportunity to 
bring up these gentlemen upon this question; and 
I intend, if it is afiTorded me, to compel them, if 

Sossible, to vote directly on a proposition con- 
emning the slave trade in white men. I wish 
the whole country to see who they are, if any 
such there be, who, while aflfecting to be horrified 
at the thought of the selling of ne^oes, view 
with supreme indifference the enslaving of white 
nun. In affirming, as f do, that the white man is 
eminently fitted to enjoy freedom rather than the 
negro, I shall at least have on my side, and in 
support of my opinion, the whole history and 
experience of man, the manifestations of nature 
herself, and the decrees of God Almighty. I 
desire especially to obtain a declaration of the 
opinion of this body asainst the system practiced 
by Great Britain and Spain. This House of 
Representatives, in view of the numbers, intelli- 
^nce,and capacity of those whom it represents, 
IS undoubtedly the first such body that has existed 
on the globe, either in ancient or modern tiroes; 
and its judgment, deliberately pronounced, can- 
not fail to produce an impression on the civilized 
world. 

But to show how this system of transporting 
and selUnginto slavery these Coolies is managed 
by Great Britain and Spain, I will, in the first 
place, ask the attention of the House to the de- 
crees of the Spanish Government. They were 
transmitted to the British Government by Lord 
Howden, its Minister at Madrid, and are con- 
tained in a volume of the State Papers. They 
bear date, as signed by the Clueen, March 22, 
1854. Their examination shows that the Coolies 
are, in fact, no better than slaves. Even the pro- 
visions made especially for their benefit show Uiis; 
and I read a few as specimen*; 



By the twentieth article, *'The colonists may 
contract marriage with the consent of t^ir maa- , 
ters." 

By the thirty-fourth article, "Forbidden -to 
leave estate without written permission of mas- 
ter,** &c. 

The thirty -eighth article provides *• That they 
shall not be compelled to work more than twelve 
hours on the average.*' 

By the thirty-i)iiith article, *' They shall not be 
obliged to work more than fifteen hours in one 
day, and shall always have at least six consec- 
utive hours of rest by ni^ht or by day. ** 

Look at these provisions, and tell me if the slaves 
are in any State of this Union worked on an aver- 
age, throughout the year, twelve hours per day, 
or if they are obliged, at any 8eaci|>n, to labor for 
as much as fifteen hours. As to giving them six 
consecutive hours for rest, why, most field negroes 
in the South would sleep twice that period of time 
if they did not get hungry while so doing. 

Article sixty-one declares for what offences 
they shall be punished, as follows: 

** 1. InsabordinaUon to the oMster, to the anperliitaMl- 
ent0. or any other delegate of the matter. 

"3. RefuMl to work, or want of punctoality in any par- 
ticular piece of work. 

**3. Injurlei which do not ohUge the party injured to 
Bospend work. 

"4. Desertion. 

"5. Drunkenness. 

" 6. Infraction of the rales of discipline astabUahed by tbm 
master. 

*<7. Offenses against good manners not constiltttinc 
crimes, &c. 

** 8. Any other act done with malice and (Vom which in- 
jury or damaee aceraes to a third person, fcc 

" AsT. 64. When the panisbmenis pointed out in artiel* 
fifty-six are not sufficient to prevent the colonist (torn re- 
peating the same, or commitung other offenses, the master 
shall apply to the protector, who, if the act constitutes an 
oflbnse according to the law8*shall decide that the guilty 
colonist shall be punished by tbem ; and if noc, by addi- 
tional discipUnaiy punishment." 

By these decrees it is provided that the inhab- 
itants of China and Yucatan may be imported. 
The Chinese are white people, and the Yucatan- 
ese are Indians; and it miffht be supposed that 
these two races ought to oe sufllcient for the 
Island of Cuba. 

I find, however, in the newspapers, another 
proposition made to the Spanisn Gh>vernment, 
thoueh I am not prepared to say that it has actu- 
ally been adopted. If not already sanctioned, I 
suppose it win be, as it is strictly in accordance 
with the policy heretofore established: 

" 1. Her Catholic M^sty shall concede to the cootraetor 
^Sclior Means) the usufruct of the Islands of Fernando Po, 
Annobon, and Corisco, with their wild and cleared lands, 
for the term of twenty years from the date of the concession, 

giving him also an assistance of fSM),000 yearly.'* 

* *********** 

" II. He shall be authorised to transport to the Island of 
Cuba, to the exclusion of aU others, under contract fbr the - 
term of eight years, such inhabitanm of the said islands as 
voltntarily, and without any kind of coercion, may agree 
to come to it, under the following condition : 

" The grantee shall not receive in repayment of all cost, 
fh)m the masters to whom the persons contracted shall oe 
assigned, and to whom, with this view, their conuracts 
shall be transferred, a greater sum than ^SOi for such asare 
between eighteen and forty- five years of age, and 913S for 
such as are between eight and eighteen." 

This Island of Fernando Po, I need hardly re- 
mind the House, is situated in the Gulf of Gknnea, 
in sight of the main land, and in fact within some 
thirty miles of Old Calabar, a principal station for 
the African slave trade. Of course, the people 
taken from thfs region will be Guinem negroet. 
But it is provided that none shall be taken away 
but those who agree to go. Who will they be, 
sir ? Why, it is well known that annually lai^ge 
numbers of slaves are brought from the interior 
to the coast to be sold, and when purchasers are 
not found they arc slaughtered in large gan«i, be- 
cause their masters are afraid to turn therolooae; 
I meaji the males. The females are bought usu- 
ally by the Kroomen along the shore; and as I 
have been informed by our Navy officers stationed 
on that coast, they command sixteen dollar* 
apiece, while the male negroes may be worth only 
SIX. Of course these negroes, when they fina 
that it is a choice between death and transporta- 
tion, will agree to take the latter, and will thus be 
enrolled. 

Tb^ provision limiting the price for the first 
class to |204 is pregnant with suggestions. It is 
not intended to cripple or diminish Uie trade, since 
it is clear that, even at these rates, enormous 
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firofita will be made by the shippers and sellers, 
tis, on the contrary, airectly intended to increase 
the traffic to the most frightful extent, as the sup- 
ply is inexhaustible. By thus putting them at a 
low rate, the purchasera will be the more tempted. 
The planters of Cuba, seeing that their island is 
to be ruined any how, will l^ forced to conclude 
that it is their true interest to eei as many of these 
creatures as possible, and work them even to death 
in eight years. Every one knows that he who 
hires a horse for a short period is apt to take less 
care of him and work him harder than the owner 
Would do. Then it may be assumed that not 
many will survive this period. But should they 
even do so, and be then in good faith liberated, 
how many of them will in fact ever reach Africa 
again ? Who that knows the Ghiinea neffro ex- 
pects them to return by^ force of this Spaniuh con- 
tract 9 No, sir, they will remain there; and these 
negroes, by their mixture with the Chinese Coo- 
lies, the Yucatanese Indians, and the present black 
and mongrel population of Cuba, will fill the island 
with a body of savages, so that such of the plant- 
ers as have the means of emigrating will be forced 
to do so, and thus this faftautiiul gem of the An- 
tilles will soon be in a worae condition than it 
was when Columbus crossed the Atlantic. 

The acts of the British Govemmentjustify us 
in assuming that, as she sees that the West India 
Islands are likely to be ours, she has deliberately 
resolved to ruin them as far as it in her power 
lies. This is, however, all professed to be done 
in the name of humanity ! How lon^ is it, sir, 
since Great Mtain, in one year, permitted more 
than two millions of her Irish subjects to starve 
to death ? Why, the newspapers state — whether 
truly or not I cannot tell — that more than twenty- 
one thousand of them perished in this way during 
the past year. These thin^ are permitted to 
oecur, without any real or sincere effort to pre- 
vent them. In fact, what she has spent on her 
African fleet would have been more than sufli- 
cient, if properly diracted, to have saved the lives 
of ever^ one of these white people. Then look 
to the frightfully cruel system that is carried on by 
her in India. There, a population more than five 
times as great as that of the whole United States is 
subjected to the most grinding oppression. The 
land is owned in places by tne Government, 
and the people are compelled to work it, and pay 
one halt, and even more in some provinces, as 
rent. To collect this exorbitant amount, tsrture 
is habitually applied to the miserable laborers. 
There is no doubt about this matter. The British 
Parliament was forced, by public opinion at home, 
to appoint a commission to go to India and take 
testimony. Their report, officially made, shows 
that, to force the laborera to perform more than 
human nature is capable of, there are constantly 
and systematically applied tortures which surpass 
io variety and cruelty those of the famous Spanish 
In'c^uisition, or even such as the imagination of 
uitiquity was able to invent for application in the 
infernal regions. The mind absolutely shrinks 
back from-the atrocities of these details. A laree 
percentage of the immense population of the 
country has ahreadv perished most miserably by 
these tortures, and the famines consequent on 
such exactions. And yet, sir, thoueh these mat- 
ters have thus been made public in £ngland,and 
also in this country, andf during the last year, 
by myself and others, commented on, yet they 
have been completely ignored by that portion of 
our press and those oraton that profess to have 
in their especial charge all mattera pertaining to 
freedom and humanity. Is it nota straujee spec- 
tacle, sir ? But so absorbed are the Abolitionists 
in their idolatry of everything English, that if 
one could speak to them in a vQice louder than 
seven thunders, they would not hear these things. 
Yes, sir, if the idea was sharpened to the keenest 
point possible, and then driven by the force of an 
engine of ten thousand horse power, it would not 
be able to make a lodgment in their brains. No, 
sir, the genuine Abolitionist would look you right 
in the face, with the stolid, stupid insensibility of 
*a stone image. Mr. Chairman, suppose a man 
were to tell you that he was shocked by your 
cruelty to your slaves, or servants; and at tlie 
Saoie time you knew that, with ample means in 
his hands, he allowed his own children to starve 
to death fVom time to time, and that he also had 



seized upon other peraons, and because they did 
not perform tasks that exceeded the powera of 
human nature^ was torturing them to death by 
every sort of devilish device that malice and 
cruelty could suggest, would you believe in that 
man's humanity? Then, sir, I do not believe in 
this kind of British humanity. 

The beautiful islands that stud our American 
Mediterranean are in this way likely to be made 
desolate, and to become the abode of savages. 
Should they fall into our hands in the march of 
events, they will present serious obstacles in the 
way of our tummg them to a proper account. 
How long did it take the Pilgrims to kill, or 
otherwise get clear of, the Pequods and other 
Indians in New England? What- obstacles did 
not the savages present to the settlement of the 
southern States? If Great Britain should merely 
retard the occupation of these islands for twenty- 
five or fifty yeara, this would be a great deal 
gained to her, as she thinks, in the race between 
the two countries. If all these islands are placed 
in the condition that St. Domingo now is, how 
are they to be made to answer the purpose for 
which rrovidence seems to have intended them ? 
There is a precedent in English history which is 
brought to mind. In the year 1066, one William, 
Duke of Normandy, sumamed the Conqueror, 
crossed the British channel with a body of his 
foUowera. He beat down the English in battle, 
killed their monarch, and seized upon the island. 
He then divided its territory and inhabitants 
among his followera. I cannot say, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I approve of this precedent, because 
the fair-haired, white-skinneo Saxons then en- 
slaved have since shown that they are eminently 
worthy of the freedom that they have by their 
intellect and courage recovered. 

But would the same remark apply to the negro 
race anywhere ? Suppose that Lopez, Walker, 
or some other Mrman or SoutiMnan fiUibuster, 
should make a descent on St. Domingo, confiscate 
the island, and divide its territory and people 
([such, at least, as did not choose to emigrate from 
it) among his followera, the civilized world would 
be a gainer, and its present population probably 
not losera by the operation. I rather think, with 
Carlyle, the English writer, that Cufiee, living 
lazily on squashes, has no right to expect that he 
is forever to incumber these fine islands; but that 
somebody or other willpone of these days, set 
him to work, and make him produce sugar, coffee, 
and the like things, which Providence seems to 
have intended these islands to yield for the benefit 
of mankind. At least, Cufiee 's title to obstruct 
a proper use of these West Indies is not better 
than was that of the original savages and wolves 
to hold aeaiostour present system of civilization, 
these banks of the Potomac, on which our mag- 
nificent Capitol now stands. 

GbeatBritain has, too, been sending her Jamaica 
free negroes into Central America to Africanize 
it likewise. Such being her policy, viz: to pre- 
vent, if possible, our acquisition of'^territory; and 
if this attempt on her paft should fail, at least to 
render the territory of as little value to us as pos- 
sible, what has our Government been doing to 
counteract her movements? I am sorry to be 
obliged to say, little or nothing. The present 
Administration, in advance of its predecessore, 
has, it is true, directed its attention to the subject, 
and made some remonstrances against these move- 
ments. In a dispatch of July 3, 1853, Mr. Maroy , 
the Secretary of State, to Mr. Buchanan, our 
Minister at London, says: 

** We do not conoplain that Great Britain enforces her 
treaty stipulations in regard to the emaneipadoa in Cuba ; 
bat if it should prove to be true that she is using her influ- 
ence in furtherance of a design to fill that island with em- 
igrants from AfVica, in order that when the Spanish rule 
over it shall cease, it may become an AMcan colony given 
over to barbarism, she ought to be conscious that she is 
concurring in an act which, in its consequences, must be 
ii^urious to the United States." 

How does Mr. Buchanan reply? On the 18th 
of October, 1854, he says: 

** Under such circumstances, we ought neither to count 
the cost nor regard the odds which Spain might enlist against 
tts. We (brbear to enter into the question, whether the 
present condition oithe island would justiiV such a measure f 
We should, however, bo recreant to our duty, l>e unworthy 
of our frallant fore&thcni, and commit base treason affainst 
our posterity, should we permit Cuba to bo Africanized, 
and become a second St. Domingo, with all its attendaat 



horrors to the white race, and ■uAir the flames to extmd to 
our own neighboring shcwes, seriously to endanger, or actu- 
ally to consume, the ftiir fhbric of our Union.*' 

This language, sir, of the President elect has 
the ring of the true metal. It is genuine bullion, 
and not tinsel merely put on to deceive the public. 
Ui^^ him we are entitled to expect that the ooun^ 
try will take the proper stand to resist the British 
policy which I have been condemning. We need 
a bolder foreign policy, sir. 

But we shall, perhaps, be told that there is 
danger of a war with England if we do not ac- 
quiesce in her views. Sir, we have no treaty with 
Ureat Britain to prevent her taking possession of 
Mexico, and yet she does not seize it. We ex- 
pressly refused the convention as to Cuba, and 
thougn she muttered some threats, hitherto she 
has not attempted to take it. She does not do 
so, because it is not, in her opinion, her interest 
under the existing circumstances. Then why 
should Central America be in morexlanger of seiz- 
ure from her ? Will not the same stand on our 
part that is sufficient to protect Cuba, likewise 

Freventher taking possession of Central America? 
do not suppopie for a moment that she would 
hesitate to go to war with us to maintain her honor, 
or to protect any really essential interest. But if 
we are involved in a rupture with her, it will be 
because of some sudden and unforeseen casualty 
which leaves her no alternative. As we are not 
likely to give her any just occasion, so she will not 
deliberately so to war with us. She is too good 
a calculator for that. In the firat place, look at 
the commerce between the two countries. During 
the last fiscal year, we purchased from her goods, 
&.C., to^ the value of one hundred and fifty-four 
millions of doUdrs, and sold her in return two 
hundred and four millions. There is a trade be- 
tween the two countries of three hundred and fifty- 
eight millions, which must be sacrificed during a 
war. She also gets from us the cotton that sup- 
plies her manufacturing establishments. If she 
were compelled to procure it through the shipping 
of neutral nations, its cost would be increasea 
materially, and at the same time the marine of 
these other parties would be built up hereafter to 
rival her own perhaps. In the third place, a war 
of a few yeara' duration would make us a great 
manufacturing people, so that on the return of 

Eeace we should be in a condition to do without 
er goods, and, in fact, mi^ht have become a for- 
midable competitor to her m the markets of the 
world. 

There is, however, still a consideration of 
CTeater weight than all these put together. We 
nave hostages on this continent to hold her to 
terms of peace. She could not, at tliis time, hope 
to defena Canada against a well-directed attack 
by us. If she had no territory on this conti- 
nent, she would be vastly stronger as against us, 
and much more likely to go to war than she now 
is. It may be said, nowever, that if this be so, 
why should she not make up her mind to lose 
Canada and her other possessions ? But she could 
not afford to lose them in war without great loss of 
presltge,and the probable loss of Australia, India, 
and other colonies. She would then be reduced 
to the condition of Carthage after the second 
Punic war. She mi^ht still be wealthy, polished, 
and capable of making a formidable resistance at 
home ; but she would no lon^r be dreaded abroad . 
The power of Great Britain consists mainly in 
her commerce, her naval supremacy, her wealth, 
her ftreHige, and her diplomacy. The loss of her 
colonies would materially impair all these sources 
of her great power. Look to her recent history, 
and it will be obvious that her strength is not 
mainly owing to the military force she can bring 
into the field. For the last century she has not 
been able to fight with her own means any of the 
great Powen on the continent of Europe. In fact, 
1 do not remember that during this ume she has 
ever landed her troops on a hostile territory, but 
only on the dominion of her allies. She plumes 
herself on beating Napoleon at Waterloo; but it 
was after his strength had been exhausted in the 
campaigns of Italy, Egypt, and Spain, and on the 
Rhine and the Danube. It was after he had lost 
half a million of his best men under the snows of 
Russia, and the remnant of his armies had been 
trampled under foot by the forces of all Europe 
in the campaigns of 1813 and 1814; it was then 
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that his exhausted ener^es yielded toWellington^ 
assailed as he was at the same time by a fresh 
Prussian army in his £ank and rear. 

So well does England know her own strength 
that she used formerly to fight Prance with the 
h6lp of Russia, and latterly, Russia with th^^d 
of France. When, therefore, in her continental 
difficulties, she cannot obtain a powerful ally, she 
waives the occasion, and consults her interest. I 
use the word inttreU in its largest sense, for she 
knows^'that the preservation of her honor is of 
the highest interest to her. She is as sagacious m 
avoiding a collision with a poweiful enemy, as 
ftbe is haughty and domineering towards, a weak 
one. She Knows, too, how much may be accom- 
plished by constant pressure upon us, and by 
constant complaint of us. She strenuously op- 
posed the annexation of Texas^ though with no 
more justification or excuse on her part, than we 
shoula have had to complain of the union between 
England and Scotland* 

Notwithstanding the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, 
she, in -violation of its whole spirit, as the records 
of our State Department show, attempted in 1852 
to force Guatemala to allow a Belgian colony to 
be settled in her territory. 

When there was a proposition ^inade for the 
acquisition of the Sandwich Islands, she, with 
no claim over them, strenuously resisted it. 

When we were attempting to procure a site for 
a eoal depot in St. Dommgo, she made active and 
successful opposition. 

Even at the time we were aegotiating a treaty 
in relation to the guano trade with Elcnador, sfaie 
succeeded in getting up such opposition as de- 
feated the project. Why, wlien Commodore 
Perry was looking at some of the little uninhabited 
islands in the Pacific, he was called to account, 
to know what his intentions were. In fact, in all 
matters she seems to keep upa sort of surveillance 
over us. As a general proposition, I think it may 
. be asserted that Great britain makes it a point to 
assert dominion over all territory on the globe 
which is not in possession of somebody capable 
^defending it. She in an especial manner takes 
it upon herself to oversee us, and prevent our 
growing too fast. But while she has been acting 
5ius, our conduct to her has, except when she 
has directly thrown herself in contact with our 
interesu, been forbearing in the extreme. Our 
Government makes no objection to her constant 
acquisitions in various quarters of the world. 
Without any complaint here, she may go and 
take possession .of all Asia, if Russia does not 
prevent hen She may extend her dpminions from 
the Cape or G^d'Hope over all Africa, if France 
permits. She already holds Australia — the fifth 
great section of the world. Nor are we disposed 
to interfere with her immense possessions in the 
northern parts of this continent. But as to that 
remaining parcel of territory which lies between 
us and the Isthmus of Panama, she ought to see 
that the United States has claims to its control. 
If she persists in her present course, then let the 
collision come, with all its consequences. Every 
one must see that our former subserviency has 
neither won her respect, nor obtained her for- 
bearance. 

In tlie expression of these opinions, sir, I am 
actuated by no feeling of hostility to Great Brit- 
ain. My course here r as a member, might be 
referred to, to show this. I have advocated the 
greatest freedom of trade between the two coun- 
triss, believing that both would be benefited 
thereby. The Canadian reciprocity act was much 
more beneficial to her than to us, it in fact eiving 
to her possessions most of the advantages oioeing 
in our Union, without the burdens it imposes. 
This measure was grossly partial and uniust to 
other sections in its principles', and yet, aner op- 
posing it through one Congress, because it was 
beneficial to certain portions of our people, and 
because it was a step in the direction of free trade, 
I gave it my sum>ort when it became a law. I 
might point to the late matter of the ship Reso- 
lute, and some other things, to prove that I enter- 
tain no prejudice against her. 

The courage, manliness, and other high quali- 
ties of the Enelish people, are eminently worthy of 
admiration. iVhile taking exception to the course 
of their Government in some respects. I must 
commend one of its traits to our own for imita- 



tion. Itjprotects its subjects in all parts of thci 
world. Our Government does, ofUn the reverse 
with regard to its citizens. Henoe, when in for- 
eign countries, I understand that Americans, 
where it is practicable to do so, represent them- 
selves as bemg Englishmen, and thus secure re^ 
spect and protection. Many instances might be 
referred to to show this. .1 read, as a sample, an 
extract from a letter written by an American lady 
in Nicaragua: 

<< The AflMrioan MhUiter wu called home at the wont 
time, for ibia war is not afaiust General Walker.alone, but 
on all Americans. Poor Mr. Callaffhan was whipped to 
death when he fell into the handff of the enemy, although 
he wu no oflleer ; and eva>y American they can catch M 
destined to tbo sane faie. Emglish people are not treated 
so, for Eaghud will not put up witli it ; but oar Govern- 
ment is the meanest in the world in that way." 

This probably does some injustice to our Gov- 
ernment. Our Secretary of Statci has, perhaps, 
done all in his power with our limited Navy, x ou 
told me, Mr. Chairman, that when yourapre- 
sented oar country as Commissioner to China, 
American interests suffered seriously for the want 
of a few ships. The conduct of Captain Ingra- 
ham in a noted instancy is the exception^ and it 
shines like a bright light on a dark ground. As 
to how the British carry it, their late attack on 
Canton shows. There they assailed and captured 
a city of more than a million of inhabitants, with 
far less provocation than we had in the matter of 
Greytown. As to the Greytown business, the 
chief, if not only objection I see, arises from the 
feebleness of those assailed. It did look a iittle 
like shooting rats, instead of letting tccriers attend 
to them. Probably it was unavoidable , however. 
So many greater wrongs, if this was a wrong, 
occur in British history, that one is amused by 
seeing their affected horrors at the sight of our 
barbarity. 

I should not be surprised if she were to hold on 
to Canton » and ultimately take possession of 
China. She will then civilize it as she formerly 
did Ireland, and is just now civilizing India^ Shie 
will manage to get some wealth for her officials, 
and some products for her commerce out of the 
four or five hundred millions of people there. As 
the population is crowded now to the extent of 
producing frequent famines^ if half of them die 
under the pressure of her foot, why, those left 
will have more room, aad humanity will be pro- 
moted thereby, and civilization ana Christianity 
propagated. 

I hold , then , Mr. Chairman , that while adecided, 
firm policy on our part to maintain what we liave 
a rignt to claim, will not endanger our peaceful 
relations, yet it is our duty to make the stand in 
any event. Let Great Britain accord to us what 
we concede to her — let her recognize our equality 
with her, and there will be a permanent, stabto 
friendship between the two countries that must 
prove highly advantageous to both. The acqui- 
sition, by the United States, at some future day, 
of the countries of which I have been speaking, 
by increasing vastly the* supply of tropical pro- 
ductions for the use of the world* must prove 
highly advantageous to all civilized nations.. In 
a pecuniary ana commercial point of view, Great 
Britain would receive benefits little, if any , short of 
ours. The two countries possess .more than two 
thirds of the shipping of the world* and this pre- 
ponderance is likely to be increased rather than 
diminished. The sixiy millions who now speak 
the Anglo-Saxon tongue^ if united, by reason 
of their intelligence, energy, wealth, maritime 
ascendency , ana territorial possessions , may guide 
the destinies of civilization. The fault will be 
England's if we have a collision^ This is more 
likely to be prevented by firmness and frankness 
on our part, than by an opposite policy. 

If I nave not spoken, sir, of the interference 
with our domestic affairs by a portion of her 
subjects and press, it is not because I regard that 
as affording less ground of complaint than the 
points already referred to. This branch of the 
discussion would involve us to some extent in 
the consideration of those sectional issues with 
which I think the country is already wearied. 
I have rather soi^ght, therefore, to present these 
considerations in such manner as to invite the 
examination of all who have true American minds, 
and are willing to look at them as national ques- 
tions should be examined. 



FREE 8UGAB. 

SPEECH OP HON. S. COLFAX, 

OF INDIANA, 

In ths House or REPiiEszMTATivEf , 
F^truary 5, 1857. 
The Houie baviog under consideratiOD the bill (H. B. 
Nq. 556) to reduce the duty on Importi, and for other pm- 
poses — 

Mr. COLFAX said: 

Mr. Chairman: Two different roethoda foi; 
riMUQg^ the buiq necessary for the support of the 
Gh:>vernment are open to its national legislaiora— >. 
the one hj direct taxation, and the other by a 
tariff on importations. No one here, amid all 
the revenue propositions which have been made, 
or. suggested, proposes the first. The fact, so 
plainly apparent, that, besides the swarm of 
-Federal office-holders it would reauire and create^ 
the amount required to be tmnwuly raised would 
approximate a quarter of a million of dollars for 
each Representative in Congress, thus requiring 
eight millions yearly fipm New York, nearly 
four millions yearly from Virginia, nearly, threa 
millions yearly from the State of Indiana, and in 
the same proportion from their sister States, ren- 
dera it apparently out of the question. Aaid £bl* 
lowing, therefore, in the footsteps of our fathers, 
who laid the foundations of our republican insti- 
tutions, all parties seem to concede that the ex- 
pense^ of the Qovemment shall be paid by that 
system of indirect taxation known as a tariff. 

More than ever, before, however, do the mem- 
bers upon this floor differ a^ to the details of thia 
tariff. I ahaU not attempt to contrast or to eon* 
demn the views of others; but I xake it for granted 
that all 9gi«e that the duties which it levies 9haU 
be either for purposes of re vcpue or of protections^ 
and that sucn aa are not needed for eitbar should 
be abandoned, 

I inquire, therefore, in the first place, as my 
remarxs will be confined to the single item of 
sugar, whether the continuance of the present 
duty upon it is reauired for r««fnue. With a 
Treasury impoverisned and embarrassed, or a 
tariff productive of meager revenue, as in 1816 
and lo43, there might be two sides to this ques- 
tion. With a Treasury full to repletion, as now« 
and a tariff pouring far more money into our 
cofferft thaa we need or desire, it appears really, 
to need no ar^ment. The fhct that one e^hik of 
the total receipts from customs last year were on 
importations of sugar and molasses alone — that 
dgAf miUuma of dollars were thus collected from 
the consumers, and are now locked up in a Treas* 
ury that does not need such aid, and which woula 
be in a far better and healthier state without itr— 
that the home production of sugar had not the 
slightest effect in controlling or modifying pricesy 
as IS evident by the fact that the New York prioa 
has been exactly^ the rate for which it sold in 
Havana, with the thirty per cent, duty and the 
shipping charses added — and that, counting the 
importer's and retailer's usjual profit on the in- 
creased cost thus occasioned by the tariff, and the 
enhanced price at which the home production 
consequently sold, fully sixteen millions of dol- 
lars were paid by the people of the Union in con^ 
sequence of this single item of the tariff; — these 
points, it appears to my judgment, answer the 
question whether this doty should, or should not* 
be continued for rtvtnut purposes. 

If not needed, therefore, for revenue purposest 
has the import duty on foreign sugars proved 
beneficial as ^ proteclioe measure? L^t the ejq>e- 
rience of the past fe^w years answer. They teach 
us, with their unerring as well as expensive lea- 
son, that, aaproUetionhoi inersased by the ascend* 
ing price of this commodity, produe^ion has dej 
creasedi that as the duty has risen the home crop 
has foUen off, until at present it has virtually run 
out, or at least nearly become extinct, Kay, fur- 
ther: by the virtual concessions of its represent* 
atives and advocates, it cannot, even with the lud 
of the present high prices, and consequent high 
protection, be re vivea, except by the Government 
seeking for and. furnishing to the planters new 
cuttings of an undeteriorated crop, grown in mora 
congenial climes, which are to be tested as a lai^t 
and forlorn hope. The fitting out of a Govern- 
ment vessel for this ptirpose is a confession of the 
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position I have taken, almost as striking as the 
'orief but telling admission of the planters of Baton 
Rouge, who, in their widely-published resolu- 
tions opposing free sugar, instead of claiming that 
the tarm has stimulated production, concede, on 
.-th^ contrary, by the following truthful declara- 
tion, that it cannot, in all probability, continue 
to be successfuU)r or profitably cultivated there, 
even with protection: 

^' That the cutture of augar-eane in Louinana haa already 
fteeome very preearhut. ltyrea$on of the severe frott$ and tiHe 
fftneral iepreeiatioH oj»eed eane»" 

Other reliable statements also tell us that the 
plantatiAra are being abandoned, in spite of thie 
'jaige protection now enjoyed, or else are in pro- 
eess of conversion to cotton-fields; while the 1,481 
'sugar planters in Louisiana, who, in 1852, raised 
nitte tenths of all our home production of cane 
bugar, had decreased to 1,299 in 1855— a loss of 
'^bout one seventh — and are now even smaller in 
"numbers; and the last Patent Office report, in the 
Tollowing clear, undeniable paramph of a single 
'sentence, gives us the reason why the crop has 
become so uncertain, insufficient, and deterio- 
rated: 

<' Prom the absence, with few exceptions, of everything 
like an attempt tt a roution of crops, and from an injndi- 
eioos perseverance, jrear alter year, In the cnlturv of cane, 
on the same fields, much of the land in Louisiana luis 
either become wholiv unfit for its production, or only ca- 
pable of yielding diminished crops at a continually increas- 
ing expenditure of tobor and money ; and a perseverance 
in ifae same system, for some years longer, will end in the 
total abandonment of cane cultivation; for, as the coat of 
the production of sugar must progressively increase, it wiU 
'leimpo»ibie for the planters to compete snceessfhlly with 
those of the tropies, where the cane la a perennial, the soil 
more enduring in its fbrtiUty, and labor is equally chesis'* 

And to Uiis might be added the conclusive fact 
stated in the great mercantile petition from New 
York city, presented here a few days since by 
one of their faithful and efficient Representatives, 
{Mr. WAKBMAN,]that experience has proven that 
*< more labor is necessary to produce a given quan- 
tity of sugar in this countrv than in any other 
part nfthe itorld from whrch the commodity is 
Drought.*' And if the reason for this is asked, it 
might be replied that the well-known faet Chat the 
cane does not mature seed in our country, which 
it does in more congenial climes, is strong evidence 
that it is an exotic — ihkt it can only be cultivated 
bere advantageously in favorable seasons — and 
'that it is better, in a pecuniary point of view, to 
^encourage increased production where it is a 
natural crop, by opening a free market for it here, 
as we have already done with tea and coffee, than 
'by pursuing a hot-house poHcy of seeking, by 
oppressive taxation, to force cultivation on uncon- 
genial soil and in an uncongenial climate. 

It cannot be contended that the experiment of 
protection has not been thoroughly tested. The 
^culture of the cane was introduced into Louisiana 
over a century since, in the year 1751; and the 
tariff upon foreign sugar has existed for the past 
sixty 3rears. And yet, when the production was 
in the palmiest state, the most eminent commer- 
eiai judges estimated that the actual cost of its 
culture was double as much per pound in Lou- 
isiana as it was in Cuba or Brazil; while our own 
most recent statistics show that the average 
product in that State is not over one thousand 
pounds per acre, while in the more congenial 
climes last named it rises to fully four and five 
times that amount. In fhct, De Bowls Census 
Compendium of 1850, page 178, gave the average 
yield even then at but one thousand pounds per 
acre in Louisiana, and seven hundred and qAy 
pounds in Florida, and it is confessedly much 
'■mailer now; while in Mauritius, the yield is as 
^ hifh as six thousand pounds per acre. 
4Jpur commercial reports show also, as I have 
before stated, that, instead of the high prices 
stimulating production, as should be the case, if 
protection had any efficacy In its development, 
the exact reverse has been the case. From a home 
crop of five hundred thousand hogsheads per year 
it nm down last year to one hundred thousand, and 
perhaps less, while the importations from abroad 
nave increased in a like ratio. Xhus although 
the total consumption has remained for several 
years at the same aggregate, the increasing prices 
restrictiiig the ability of the entire population to 
purcihase what becomes an expnensive luxury, the 
importations from abroad Imve increased in a very 



large ratio. The figures are as follows: Total 
cons%tmpiion of sugar in the United States in 1853, 
373,989 tons; in 1854, 385,928 tons; in 1855, 
377,752 tons; in 1856, 378,760 tons. Imports of 
foreign sugar in 1854, 165,925 tons; in 1855, 
205,064 tons; in 1856, 275,662 tons; estimated for 
1857, 330,000 tons; an average increase of im- 
ports of twenty -five per cent, for each successive 
year. 

Eminent statistical writers have estimated, and 
their figures are borne out by the census of 1850, 
that the consumption of sugar by the people of 
the United States — men, women, and chilaren—- 
averafesdverthirty pounds yearlyper head. The 
three nundred and seventy -eight tnousand seven 
hundred and sixty tons consumed in the United 
States last year amounted to eight hundred and 
forty-eight millions of pounds. The census of 
1860, but three years distant, will show a popu- 
lation of thirty-one million Ave hundred thou- 
sand, which will require nine hundred and forty- 
five million pounds of sugar. With a home 
crop now of about one hundred millions, and 
ev»i including the maple, which, being made at a 
senon that other farm v/0rk cannot be done, is 
not affected by the protective argument, it is evi- 
dent that fUlly seven eighths of our supply is to be 
drawn from abroad, or else that we must look to 
other saccharine products for a substitute . If we 
do not desire, therefore, to permanently change 
this itefn of universal use into a costly luxury, 
obtainable only by the rich, ought we not to 
abolish this Government tax upon its importa- 
tion, which serves only to enhance its price with- 
out directly or indirectly benefiting a single one 
of our citizens out of every ten thousand in the 
land? 

Still more apparent is the failure of protection 
when it is seen that the total production of our 
sugar-growers is inadequate even for the Hngle mar- 
ket to he fbund on the banks of the Mississippi. As 
before stated, the total home product for 1856 
is but 100,000 hogsheads; while the merchants of 
the Mississippi valley alone purchased at New 
Orleans 142,963 hogsheads in 1855, and 131,027 
hogsheads in 1856, besides the consumption of 
that city and its neighborhood, which reaches 
about 16,000 tons annually. This leaves the 
whole Atlantic sea-board and the Pacific coast to 
rely upon foreign markets for their entire supply; 
ana the question for this Congress to deciue is, 
whether they will continue to enhance its cost to 
the millions of consumers who are to purchase it, 
by refusing to abrogate a tax which is as need- 
less for our revenue as it is oppressive to those who 
bear it. Even this, however, does not put the 
case as strongly as the facts warrant; for some of 
the burdens of this tax are felt even by the Stale 
for whose almost sole benefit it is levied. In 
Louisiana alone, which in 1850 prodUced just 
nineteen twentieths of all the cane-sugar raised 
in the country, its city of'New Orieans, in 1856, 
imported of fbreign sugar for consumption y ,579 
tons, or over 25,000,^X) pounds, a fact which is 
certainly full of signrobAnce in its bearinS;8 on this 
question. Another fhct also, remarkable in its 
character, is, that the duties paid on our imports 
of foreign sugar during the last year amount to a 
considerably greater sum than it would have cost to 
purchase dt Havana' all the sugar raised in otir whole 
country during that twehemmnth. In a word, that 
it would have been cheaper for the United States 
to have abolished the duty, and given every sugar 
producer in the Republic a bounty of the total 
value of his crop. v 

It may be replied to these arguments, that if the 
duty is removed) foreign countries would increase 
the price to the same amount. But this was not 
our experience when tea and coffee were placed 
on the free list some years ago. Though now 
enhanced in price for reasons to which it is not 
needful to advert, no one pretends that the repeal 
of our tariff upon them nad any such effect or 
tendency. Great Britain is not compelled now 
to pay more for her flour imported from America, 
the Elaltic, or the Black Sea, because, in compli- 
ance with the demands of her people, her Parlia- 
ment abolished the duties on this necessary article 
of food. And neither will oi*r citizens suffer if, 
in the article of sugar, conceded to be nutritious 
in its qualities, ana, therefbre, akin to food, their 
Senators and Representatives repeal an impost 



which places almost the only luxury of the poor 
man *s table beyond his reach. On the contrary, 
no sooner was this repeal mooted, than we hffrd 
runriors from Cuba that it would be followed up on 
their part, if successful, by the abrogation or the 
almost prohibitory duties now levied as a coun- 
tervailing tax, upon importations of flour fVom 
our ports to theirs, thus opening a new and val- 
uable market for the great staple of the West. 
And the high prices existing tor all articles of 
food is an additional argument why Grovernment 
should not assist in increasing them by any taxes 
which are either onerous or needless. 

To those who advocate a retention of the duty 
for the benefit of the sorghum or /Chinese sugar- 
cane, which is to be so extensively tested all over 
the c<ftuntry the present season, I need only reply 
that if it succeeds to but half the extent that \a 
claimed for it, it will prove that nature has ^iven 
it so many excellencies as to defy competition, 
and protection would be as useless in its behalf 
as if seriously proposed for corn, cabbage, or 
cord -wood. If this new plant will mature all 
over the country where Inaian com will ripen— 
if it will produce thirty to fifty bushels of seed to 
the acre almost as good as oats — an extra crop ^ 
of fodder, besides that raised for sugar-^and then, ^ 
after the sirup is pressed from it, furnish a mash 
of eminent value for cattle, it would be a farce to 
talk of encouraging its culture by a tariff. Cer- 
tainly, the earnestness and zeal with which the 
American people are about testing its culture in 
every county m the Union has not been in the 
slightest degree checked by the discussion in State 
L^islatures, as well as in the Press, of the repeal 
of tne sugar dufies, and would not be affected by 
its success. And if the sorghum does not succeea, 
should the whole people be required to pay a duty 
of thirty dollars on every hundred dollars' wortn 
of imported sugar, or a shilling^ for every pound 
of ei^nt-cent sugar they use, while the experiment 
is being tested, and perhaps indefinitely? The 
gentleman from Soutl^CaroIina at my side [Mr. 
Botce] suggests to me that the Chinese sugar- 
cane will prove a humbug; and if it does, my 
argument is of course strengthened thereby. 

While I express my thanks, therefore, to the 
miyority of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
who allowed me, as the mover of the bill de- 
claring sugar free, which had been referred to 
them, to present my arguments for their consid- 
eration, and while I acknowledge that the reduc- 
tion in the tariff which they propose — from thirty 
per cent, down to ten per cent. — is a noble step 
in the right direction, I appeal to this Congress, 
with the facts and figures thus hurriedly con- 
densed and laid before them, to strike out that 
amount, which would be but nominal, and to 
complete the trio of the poor man 's luxuries by 
adding sugar to that free list which tea and coffee 
have already nwtde so^ popular. The boon will 
be marred by making it apparently a grudged or 
a partial one. And if opponents say it is an 
** experiment,'' I answer that now, when your 
plethoric Treiisury is overflowing, and you know 
not what to do with your money, is the very 
time of all others that you can try that expen- 
ment without the slightest hazard to your na- 
tional finances. It cannot be called ** sectional,** 
for the twenty-five millions of consumers of sugar 
are to be found in every section of the Union — 
East and West, North and South. It must be a 
*' national*' relief, for even the merchants of Aho 
Orleans paid duties into your Treasury last year 
on the importation of twenty-five million pounds; 
and Baltimore, another southern port, on forty- 
three millions more, besides the quantity received 
at other points further towards our northern 
boundary. 

I have purposely avoided any reference to other 
interests which are affected by the tariff, because 
I preferred to treat of this single question on its 
own merits. But I am free to say, that while I 
believe that duties should be so discrifiinated a» 
to encourage home manufactures; that is to say^ 
for instance, that woolen manufactures should not 
be admitted, as is the case now with some varie- 
ties, (baizes, bookings, ^.^) at a smaller duty 
than the wool its^f, thus encouraging foreign 
ntanufactuiers at the expcnes of our own, I also 
ht>ld it to i>e the primal auty of our legishition so 
to adjust the btirdens cff taxation, esijecioliy oa 
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ac^cles in the shape of food, that thev shall fall 
ajnightly as possible on those of slender means. 
And I sincerely believe, that whatever may be the 
result of the proposition at this session, (if other 
interests should combine to strike down this 
movement,) our whole people will wonder, ten 
years hence, how this duty could have been con- 
tinued 80 long, as they would now wonder if an 
American Congress wad to reimpose a tariff on 
tea and coffee. ' 

For one State — the one I have the honor in part 
to represent here — I am fortunately at no loss to 
know what are her desires. Since the introduc- 
tion of the proposition which I have been defend- 
ing, her Legislature, now in session, has passed 
a joint resolution reauesting her congressional 
delegation to vote for tne entire repeal ofthe exist- 
ing duties on sugar. Though the two branches 
of that Legislature are at wide variance politi- 
cally on nearly all the questions of the day, this 
is one of the very few things they have mutually 
agreed upon; and on a call of the yeas and nays 
in both Houses, but nine members out of the one 
hundred and fifty voted a^nst it. I believe a 
like preponderance of sentiment would be found 
in an overwhelming majority of the States, South 
as well as North, if the question was tested. And 
though I disclaim all riffht to speak for any other 
district butmy own, I should confess my surprise, 
if the question of free su^r were submitted to the 
voters of everv district m the land, if a majority 
could be founa in twenty out of the two hundred 
and thirty-four to vote against it. Convinced that 
I wilt most truly reprtttnt the wishes of an over- 
whelming majority of the people of my own dis- 
trict, as I feel a Rtpfresentaiive should, by an earnest 
effort to abrogate the duty on an indispensable 
luxury of life-r-^ duty that is felt to be as impo- 
tent to sustain unprofitable sugar works, as it is 
needless for the revenues of the nation, which 
compels us to pay far more money for a limited 
supply than the amplest quantity needed ever cost 
us before, and which takes money out of the 
pockets ofthe people to pour into a Treasury so 
filled to excess already, that it will prove an evil 
instead of a blessing, I shall embrace the first 
opportunity which offers under tbe rules, to move 
to amend the bill now under discussion, by addin? 
sugar to its free list, and trust 1 shall be sustained 
by a majority of this House. 

THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE— PARTY-UNITY— 
THE SOUTH ON THE DEFENSIVE. 

SPEECH OF HON. A. E. MAXWELL, 

OF FLORIDA, 

In the House of Representatives, 

Januani 27, 1857. 

The House beingin Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union — 

Mr. MAXWELL said: 

Mr. Chairman, I dislike, at this sta^ of the 
session, to interrupt the legitimate business be- 
fore us, and perhaps I do wrong to continue the 
discussion of general subiects. I would not risk 
this, were it at all probable that such discussion 
would cease if I refrained. As it is not, and I 
have been unfortunate in mv efforts to obtain the 
floor, and as the example nas been set me by 
others, I may as well say now what I could not 
get an opportunity to say at the proper time. 

I have wished to notice some comments upon 
the President and his message, though I will 
not follow the gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. 
Datis,] or others, in discussing at large the pro- 
prieties of the message, its history, reasomng, 
or conclusions. 

So fur as these relate to the agitation which has 
recently conyulsed the country, I am satisfied 
with it in every particular. My confidence in 
the man, or his views, has not been shaken. The 
admirable exposition he has given of the state 
of the Union, could not have been but incom- 
plete if he had ignored the controversy which 
has filled the minds of all the peonle for the last 
few months, and which was itselfnill of threat- 
ening aminst the peace and security of the coun- 
try . He was forbid, by every sign around him , 
to regard it ai a mere party controversy, with 



which a President should not deal. It had risen 
to an awful magnitude of danger, alarming every 
patriot in the land. That he should have touched 
It, therefore, set it forth before us, explained his 
own policy in regard to it, was most natural, and 
scarcely to be avoided. That he should have done 
this in other spirit orterms than those character- 
izing the message, could not have been expected 
by any one familiar with his political opinions and 

Erevious public action. He had no need to su^ 
is words to suit the tastes of those whose taking 
offense was a predetermined, inevitable thing. 
A grave subject was before him , and it imposed 
a sterner duty than trifling niceties of speech m 
deference to the tender feelings of opposing parti- 
zans. That duty he performed; and in this, as 
ever before, he has been a man true alike to him- 
self and to his country— consistent, right-minded, 
honestly patriotic. Undaunted by difficulties, 
undissolved by the pretended commiseration of 
his enemies, unshaken by the loss of favor, or 
by the taunts of those who prejred upon his sup- 
posed misfortunes to satiate their vengeful appe- 
tites, he has steadily ^rsued his course; some- 
times, it may be, mistaken as to the right path, at 
olhera misled, but always going on, determined 
to reach at last a proper destination. It is not 
onl}^ as a southern representative, it is as- one 
having an ecftial regard for every portion of the 
Union, and every interest in it, mat I honor him, 
and thank him for his firm adherence to the cause 
of the Constitution, and for his zealous advocacy 
of the rights it secures, and his bold defense of 
those rights ageunst powerful assaults. 

It may be well enough for some gentlemen to 
express indifference as to his views, or even pity 
for his wejlkness as a fallen man; but it cannot 
have escaped observation, that while they do this 
they exhibit a sensitiveftess under his expos€ 

?[uite incompatible with either. If we may judge 
rom the many efforts we have witnessed, from 
that of the chairman of your leading committee, 
[Mr. Campbell, of Ohio,] and that of the gen- 
tleman from Maryland, (Mr. Davis,] down to 
that of the gentleman from Ohio, who last ad- 
dressed you, [Mr. Bliss,] to parry the force of 
his message, we are not permitted to re^rd it as 
the weak twaddle of a dishonored or dying man. 
There must be something in it of life, of vigor, 
of power— ^something to alarm and stir the energy 
of opposition, or else it would have gone unques- 
tioned to our committees and our printer. But 
that would not do. It had to be arrested until 
his opponents could exhaust their wrath in its 
denunciation — ^until they could hack and batter 
its core to acquit their feara. They are engaged, 
as I am glad to believe, in a vain labor, it nas 
its pla<^ on the record ^ and will tell its story of 
justice lo all men, of fiuthf\ilnes8 to all the coun- 
try, unto the people everywhere. That he cor- 
rectly apprehends and sets forth the meaning of 
the recent election I hold to be most evident— his 
main deduction being that the geographical or 
sectional ^nxly of the country was condemned. 
This is unquestionably true. And I believe it to 
be also true, that the party which was upheld in 
the possession of the Government, and author- 
ized to continue its control, was the one which 
most fully recognizes the equality of the States, 
and the equal nghts of their re8|)ective citizens. 
A policy which can suit every portion of the 
Union, as opposed to that which advances one 
portion at the expense of the other— a policy not 
so much pf action, as of abstinence from action, 
and one which cannot provoke a complaint of 
aggression from either side, because it holds 
itself denied the exercise of any power to favor 
or to interfere with either, was ** sanctioned and 
announced" as the right policy. 

But it is not my purpose to undertake a de- 
tailed defense either of the President or his mes- 
sage. I am willing, and I am sure he may well 
be willing, that through any the wont present 
ordeal, both may pass to their proper places in 
the history of the country. As yet, the message 
has encountered little more than the broadest con- 
tradiction, with only the idlest h3rpercriticism ; 
and I must say that that of the eentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Davis] was of a kind better 
suited to some other forum than to this body of 
which it is his fortune to be a foremost member. 
He teems to exult in the idea that the compla- 



cencv of the President in his references to the 
result of the recent election is not warranted by 
the majority of the popular vote. Can it be that 
mv friend objects to the congratulatory strain in 
wnich the President speaks of the dereat of sec* 
tionalists ? Or does he permit a passing allusioa 
to the defeat of his own party to check the cur- 
rent of his satisfaction at the overthrow of the 
^atly stronger party whose narrow organiza- 
tion he himself so sternly condemned ? Sir, I 
ask him what he has grained when he has shown 
that the fact disclosed by the recent election is 
that the majority of the people of tll^ Unit^ 
Slates is opposed to the present men in power, 
op^sed to tne present Administration, opposed 
to continuing its policy, opposed to the Kansas- 
Nebraska act, opposed to uivera other things said 
to be held in favor by the Democratic party, of 
which he made mention ? The same process by 
which he arrives at this conclusion certainly 
shows that an overwhelming majority of the 
people is opposed to the men an'd the measurea 
of tne Republican party; and probably he will 
admit that it also shows the majority not just yet 
disposed to trust the men or the. measures of the 
American partv. What, then, has he gained? 
Why, simply that the majority of the intelligent, 
seIf-goveming,American people is opposed to all 
men and to any policy, ana that this glorious 
country of oura is brought to a stand-stiU. I 
think, Mr. Chairman, that my reasoning is as 
good as his, and equally suits the gravity of a 
statesman, when it orings me to the conclusion 
that we are led out of the difficulty in which ha 
thus places us by the Constitution; and therefore, 
as through that the Democratic party is continued 
in power, the Constitution really elected our can- 
didate. With such indorsement and warrant, he 
should not complain if that party thinks itself a till 
empowered to carry on the Government after its 
old habit. 

In a right view of the nature of our Govern- 
ment, the popular ¥n11 — the only popular will we 
ara permittea to regard — must be admitted as 
having decidedly favored the choice of Mr. Buch- 
anan, and, through him, the contimuince of Dem- 
ocratic policy. It is not simply that he received 
more votes than either of the other candidates, 
or that he received a majority of the States. It 
is that a majority of the people of the United 
States, through the only mode by which we can 
constitutionally ascertain their will, is commit- 
ted to a preference for him over all othera. Does 
the gentleman ask how I reach this result ? I 
answer him, by regarding this, not as a consol- 
idated, but as a Federal Government. There is 
no such will to be recognized as that of the ma- 
jority of the whole people. We must go to the 
States in search of the true popular^will, for it is 
only through them, each expressing the will of 
her own people, separate and independent of all 
the others, that we can correctly arrive at it. 
Maryland, in casting her vote for Mr. Fillmore, 
informs us that the will of her people would make 
him President; and that must be taken as not 
merely what Uie majority would do, but as the 
will of all. And so of the other States. Now, 
taking the rule thus indicated to guide our calcu- 
Uitions — summing up the aggregate vote of the 
States which preferrea Mr. Buchanan, and givine 
all the othera to his opponents, he wiU be dected 
by some two hundreo and fifty thousand major- 
ity. And herein, sir, may be (bund, for all those 
who need it, a lesson in the philosophy, and 
frame and working of our institutions, which 
it would be well for us to underatand and aptne- 
ciate,>but which the errora of a latitudinarian 
construction of the Constitution have too oQpn 
and too much obscured. I doubt not Mr. BiRii- 
anan will be able to gather instruction fro.m it 
which will serve to console him for that con- 
demnation in advance which the gentleman firona 
Maryland so unkindly flaunts in his face. 

But the remarks of the gentleman I wish to 
notice more particularly, were those exposing, as 
he imagined^ the fatal want of unity in the Dem- 
ocratic party. In this connection I will say, I 
havQ listened with some degree of anxiety to the 
discussion which has been goin^ on in reference 
to the late political canvass, and lU result. I have 
felt anxiety because whan it is charged, and the 
impression is sought to be made upon the country^ 
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tliat the northern wing of the Demoeratie party 
obtained its large vote through deceitful practices, 
by which the people were led to believe that it 
was a good Free^il party, a question is raised, 
a doubt suggested, about something which 1 
thought had been Ailly put to rest by every form 
of contradiction, spoken, written, and acted. 
What I had heard nrom the prominent men of 
that wing of the party, what I nad read from their 
pens, the votes i had seen them give, and all 
their recent action when the subject of slavery 
was involved, had convinced me that, so far from 
entertaining Free-Soil views, or wishing them 
adopted^y Congress, Uiey held in the main a 
sound constitutional position — certainly much 
sounder than any taken by other parties of the 
iame section, if tried by the same tests. Their 
ready and enthusiastic acceptance of the princi- 
ples announced in the Cincinnati platfomi on this 
subject, which were satisfastory to the southern 
people, could but confirm this conviction. The 
soit of man they so zealously supported 'for the 
Presidency, whose avowed, well-known princi- 
ples, and whose whole career, prominently re- 
corded, marked him as one not at all disposed to 
countenance Free-Soil agitation in any shape, left 
no room for suspicion or distrust of them. Be- 
sides ^is, the very basis of opposition to them, 
the very charge upon which thejiwere arraigned 
for condemnation, the one very thing which was 
ureed as their crime, by the heterogeneous Re- 
publican party, was, that they belonged to a pro- 
slavery party. 

If, after all this, the boldness with which the 
Democratic party have been accused by both Re- 
publicans and Americans — in fraternal union still 
when the work of war upon the Democratic party 
is to be undertaken — should have caused some 
anxiety, who will say that what we have since 
heard from the accused themselves is not sufficient 
to remove it? For one, the gentleman from Mary- 
land says that; but the incredulous ear takes in a 
plain story reluctantly. There are none so deaf 
as those who will not hear. That between Dem- 
ocrats there }s a difference of opinion on some 
points, as he urges, is undeniably true; but thiCt 
this difference leads to any dlfl|pent policy on the 
part of Conmss, is just as undeniably-untrue. 
And this is the point which gentlemen obstinately 
refuse to look at, or else they could not be so 
mistaken in their vi^w of Democratic organiza- 
tion. For instance, while some hold slavery to 
be an evil, and doubtless so declare unreservedly, 
and others bold a contrary belief, yet they agree 
perfectly as to the duty upon Congress %> abstain 
from interference with it. So, too, while some 
advocate what is called " souatter sovereignty," 
and others oppose it, yet tnere is no dinerence 
between them as to what shall be the action of 
Congress; for the "squatter sovereignty" doc- 
trine concedes the essential point insisted upon 
by its opponents, that the question of slavery in 
the Territories is one not within the sphere of 
congressional action. Now, the man who sees 
that in Federal politics we organize parties and 
announce principles in reference only to Federal 
measures, will see that, notwithstanding the dif- 
ferences mentioned, there can be, as there really 
is, a true unity of action. Their difference is of 
that kind which their agreement in constitutional 
doctrine as to the powers of Congress puts entirely 
out of the way. That difference cannot be reached 
but by overriding this fundamental doctrine. 
While Uie doctrine standi, it cannot go into the 
sphere to which the national party holding^ it 
belongs, and hence can never oe an operating 
difference in that sphere. Elsewhere it mieht be 
otherwise. In the sphere of territorial politics, 
it would produce conflict. But while we* hold 
that this latter sphere shall not be entered by the 
national Democratic party, organized with refer- 
ence to Federal objects alone, it can cause no 
conflict, nor lead to the divisions which our 
opponents so industriously insist shotkld destroy 
us. 

The true explanation of the unity of the Dem- 
ocratic party, notwithstanding the diversities of 
opinion alleged against it, is, that it is neither a 
pro-slavery nor an anti-slavery party. It holds 
that whatever may be the opinion of^ihis man or 
that man in reference to slavery, the Constitu- 
tion forbids him to thrust that Aninion upon the 



theater of the Federal Grovemment. He must 
be content with private indulgence of his views, 
so far as every State or Territory but his own 
may be affected; thoos h in this, whether State or 
Territory, he is at liberty, and it is his duty as 
an intelligent citizen, to exercise those views, 
when he may properly do so, as he may deem 
best for the local good. But outside of that, when 
actine in connection with those of other States 
and Territories, where the citizen has the same 
privilege that he in his enjoys, he must leave the 
subject to be dealt with as those locally interested 
may prefer. Mark the simplicity of the distinc- 
tion. A local Gfovemroent for local purposes, a 
national Government for national purposes; a 
local party for local purposes, a national party 
for national purposes. It is the very distinc- 
tion characterizing our system of Government 
in which is lodgedits greatest security — the lead- 
ing, .fundamental distinction by which we secure 
the largest liberty of the citizen, and at the same 
time the most effective a^ncy for his protection. 
A party thai in its organization and objects thus 
adopts the very spirit of our instituUons, and 
pNlits itself upon a basis corresponding with that 
upon which rests the superstructure of the Amer- 
ican Grovernment, cannot but commend itself, as 
it has so often done, to the confidence of the 
people. By those who understand it, its triumphs 
can oe traced to far deeper sources than that which 
has been 'so liberally insinuated in this discus- 
sion — the gullible ignorance of the masses. 

Now, sir, under this view of the proper sphere 
and business of a national party, I can well con- 
ceive that, in the late canvass, northern Demo- 
crats niay have expressed a repugnance to the 
establishment of slavery in Kansas, just as south- 
ern Democrats may have expressed a wish that 
it should be estabhshed there; for, differing in 
this, they nevertheless could cordially unite and 
act together upon their agreeing idea, that Con- 
gress has no commission to enforce the preference 
of either — no power to establish it, or to prevent 
it from being established; and therefore their 
wishes in the matter can have nothing to do with 
their party objects, and could not interfere with 
the result. 

I repeat, sir, the Democratic party is neither 
pro-slavery nor anti-slavery. ' Not pro-slavery, 
because it has no business with the question; 
not anti-slavery, for the same reason. All it pro- 
poses on the subject is to recognize and protect 
the institution to the extent that the Constitution 
recognizes and protects it — nothing more, nothing 
less. 

If gentlemen will take this fact into their minds, 
they will readily see that the bond of affiliation 
between northern and southern Democrats bears 
upon it only the great seal of the Constitution. 
That attests their common obligations — their 
obli^tions as coequals in a common Union. 
Their separate oblimtions, those which rest upon 
them as members of different States, confined each 
to his own, have no mention in the bond. They 
are excluded firom it. They cannot properly get 
there. They are left as correlations of those 
powers *' not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, [whichj are reserved to the States respect- 
ively, or to the people." 

Mr. Chairman, this fititemal war of Americans 
and Republicans upon the Democratic party, 
while sustained by a common enmity, is wafed 
by movements to very opposite points. The 
Americans are seeking to destroy southern con- 
fidence in the party, while the Republicans are 
seeking to destroy northern confidence in it. The 
former would produce the belief that the southern 
people have been duped into the admission of 
Free-Soil allies to their camp; the latter, that the 
northern people have, to some extent, been duped 
into the admission of pro-slavery allies to theirs. 
The difference between them is, that, while the 
Americans readily accept such munitions as^he 
Republicans are disposed to furnish for the south- 
em field of operations, the latter, thus eenerous, 
because what they contribute can be of no avail 
to themselves, on the contrary would incumber 
them, must move to their point of attack, care- 
fully stripped of every piece of armor and ^Yery 
weapon wnich would serve the former. It would 
not suit them to show to their section, as it would 



suit the Americans to show to the South, that 
northern Democrats are advancing Free-Soil ob- 
jects; and hence, when they have paraded news- 
paper paragraphs, and exhibited placards about 
** free Kansas," to furnish aid and comfort to our 
southern opponents , they stop short, w heel round , 
and charge that all this was intended to deceive 
the northern people, inasmuch as it is well known 
here that northern Democrats are really strength- 
ening pro-slavery men and pro-slavery schemes. 

It is evident, sir, that there is 6ome mistake 
between them. It is equally evident to me that 
it arises from the party solicitude of Americans 
to fasten Free-Soil objects upon northern Demo- 
crats, and of Republicans to fasten pro-slavery 
objects upon them, when in fact neitner is right 
— the truth being, as I have insisted, and as you 
have heard them declare here aeain and again, 
that they regard and treat the subject of slavery 
in the Territories as without the Jurisdiction of 
Congress, where no opinion of tncirs, whether 
for or against it, can rightfully be permitted to 
interfere one way or the other. How easy to 
avoid the mistake, if gentlemen would look at 
the facts directly, and not through a distorted 
medium! I rejoice to know that the people have 
the intelligence to use their own unclouded vision, 
and that tney have wisely distinguished between 
individual preference and Federal governmental 
authority to enforce that preference — between a 
party of'^ national scope and a party of State or 
territorial scope — between an opinion for practice 
and an opinion for Buncombe. 

If the gentleman from Maryland will study more 
carefully wherein consists the unity and strength 
of the Democratic party, despite the diversities 
of opinion upon which ne dwells, he may easily 
relieve himself from the fear he expresses — or 
perhaps it was a hope — that its dissolution is 
near at hand. That once proud and powerful 
party, as he styles it, he will find possessing 
elements of life which no breath of passion or 
prejudice can dissolve. It has little fear of its 
own for the future, and has been too often told 
by others that it was in a dying condition, to be 
alarmed now by a repetition of the story. The 

f'entleman does well) therefore, to amuse his 
ancy with graphic pictures of the scenes to be 
enacted around Mr. Buchanan when he shall come 
to take his position <it the helm of State. It is a 
cheap gratification, but he must be content to 
enjoy it, as he* is doing, only in fancy. Some- 
how or other, this unartistic, homebffd, simple- 
minded, stubborn, self-willed, independent Dem- 
ocratic party, will go on successfully doing its 
own work iA its own way, not dreaming that a 
laugh at its expense can cmcct or hinder the free 
course of its earnest, honest purpose. It feels 
more concern, however, when arraigned as a 
*' disturber of the public peace," and I must tell 
the gentleman he is unkind in making such a 
charge after a solemn verdict of acquittal by the 
people— -or, if he will have it so, after acquittal by 
the Constitution upon the finding of the people. 

It is not difficult to see what the Republicans 
are aiming to accomplish by renewing their war- 
fare upon the Democratic party. They have 
found It a stumbling-block in the way of their 
progress, resisting and checking the sectional 
animosity by which they are hurried on and 
governed; and in the hour of defeat they would 
eladly prepare the field for a better fortune in the 
future. But as to the Americans, led on by their 
chiefs from Kentucky and Maryland, [Messrs. 
H. Marshall and Davis,] I confess myself 
unable to discover what they are to accomplish, 
unless it be the mere gratification of party spite. 
Suppose them successful in establishing tJie un- 
soundness of northern Democrats in the view of 
the southern people: what follows? Anything 
from which they, as Union-loving men, can de- 
rive comfort? Anything upon which, they can 
build a hope either for themselves or for the coun- 
try ? Take away these northern Democmts, and 
who are left? Who but RepublicanB? Nono, sir, 
save only a few straggling, powerless bands of 
Americans? And shall we look to their weak- 
ness for the strength, to their death for the life, 
which is to relieve us in such friendless desertion ? 
But, join these Democrats in a common purpose 
with the Republicans, or in a purpose leading to 
the same end, and where are we th«n ? The Korth 
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affainst the South, united each, waiting only fbr 
the opportune moment, the dill ripe season, to 
begin their deadly conflict. I can see no other 
result of that state of the northern mind, vhich 
will be shown when the Americans shall have 
established their charee. Let them prove it, and 
they have but proved that the Sontn must soon 
yield to subjugation, or else that we are hastening 
to a convulsion from which there can be noescape 
— to a doom which will wrap up these States in 
a darkness the darkest. I do not envy them the 
satisfaction they are thus to achieve; nor do I 
appreciate the simply querulous tone, sometimes 
flippant tone, in wnich they speak of this state of 
thmgs, when it is one- that should bury all thought 
or speech, if not in despair, in the one sole, stern 
resolve to prepcure a readiness for the worst. 

I will not argue with the gentleman upon the 
justice and propriety of the removal of tne Mis- 
souri restriction. It is bad enough to have that 
to do with the avowed friends of the Republican 
party. But that a southern man, whatever may 
nave been his views of the expediency of the 
measure at the time, should join them now in 
deprecating and denouncing it, In the fkce of the 
braggart spirit which warns his section that its 
day of peace shall come no more till anti-slavery 
rengeance shall have accomplished its work, and 
notwithstanding the purpose of the measure to 
restore equality of right to the people he repre- 
sents, is more than passing strange. It boraers 
upon the fatal step which plunges into the angry 
flood to become a part of its wild-rushing, de- 
structive power. No, sir; in a time like this, 
and upon such a subject, I prefer to use the little 
strength I have, not In a contest with collaterals, 
but in resisting the legitimate chiefs of the anti- 
slavery movement. 

I hear much said by these about the over- 
weening desire of the South to extend her polit- 
ical power — about the restless ambition with 
whicn she grasps for the control of the Federal 
Government. You hear it in this Hall every 
day, and it is worth our while to inquire what 
amount of truth there is in the chai^. What do 
gentlemen mean by such an accusation? That 
the South seeks to gain power antagonistic to any 
end for which the Union was formed ? That she 
has objects of her own to accomplish which con- 
flict with the true objects of our Qovemment, 
and cannot be attained without detriment to other 
portions oL the Union ? This mu1st be the idea, 
rio one would wish to be considered as objecting 
to any natural or proper growth of her strength. 
It is, then, a charge tnat her aim and efforts are 
directed to her own aggrandizement for her own 
peculiar purposes, as opposed to purposes right 
in themselves, and held in proper regard by all 
the other States. Is this true? 

Why, Mr. Chairman, the extremest of -south- 
ern statesmen, so far as I know, have never gone 
further than to insist that a balance between the 
sections should be preserved in the Senate; and 
this, not with a view to give undue weight to 
southern influence, but to secure southern insti- 
tutions against external interference. An equality 
in the Senate could give no superior power there; 
and even if it should, through the ascendency of 
individuals of the body, there would always be a 
check in this House, where the free States can 
never be deprived of their large majorit5r qf Rep- 
resentatives. To acquire and keep this mucn, 
therefore, the utmost that is asked, would confer 
no ability to shape the public policy at will, much 
less to shape it to any exclusive sectional end. It 
would only furnish reliable security against the 
superior power of the other side — a security which 
would never have been thought necessary or de- 
sirable if the same could have been found in the 
kindly, fraternal sentiment which our fathers 
hoped would bind us together indissolubly. 

You perceive, sir, that it is ability for defense 
which is sought by this proposition. Had there 
been no outcry against our institutions; had there 
been no scheming to interfere with them, no at- 
tempted restrictions to familiarize the mind with 
attacks upon them, no hostile prejudice nursed 
and disseminated against them, the South would 
' have reposed in quiet contentment, careless of the 
distribution of political power, because proudly 
confident of justice to herself under any dis- 
tribution » however unequal. This desire for 



equality of power, not fbr full equality, but only 
for that in one branch of the legislative department 
of th? Govemnient, which will enable her to feel 
secure of protection for the rightaof her citizens, 

Cceeds from no over-ambitious motive. What 
she done to authorize any suspicion of such 
a motive ? She asks but to oe let «done. Any 
right she claims is claimed as already existing 
from the adoption of the Constitution, and not 
as a new gifl. In all that she has said, or de- 
manded, or done,if iumestly and fairly construed, 
you find her looking only to the defensive. Power 
to resist aggression is the utmost she would have 
through the action of this Gkiyerament*, and this 
not by positive aid, but by fjree, equal, uninvidi- 
ous permission to take bier chances for a share 
of the common territory. Satisfy her people 
that you do not mean war upon their insUtutioiis, 
and even that much no one would seriously oare 
for. I am sure, sir, there would have been no 
disposition on her part to set aside the Missouri 
line — although almostuniversaliy believed to have 
been wronglyimposed— if she had not been con- 
tinually harassed by hostile efibrts to derive her 
of an equal right in the country south of thatliA. 
And* it is in these efforts the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Bingham] will find tHe OKpianation of 
that seeming departure from the precedents since 
1820, to which ne refers in support of his asser- 
tion of unlimited congressional power oyer sla- 
very in the Territories. While there was a hope 
that that line would be respected by others, the 
South was willing to let it remain; and any action 
of hers, or of her statesmen, acquiescing in its 
terms, north or south of the line, was based upon 
that willingness thus induced, and not upon ab- 
solute approval of the line itself, or acknowl- 
edgment of the power to establish it. She has 
been provoked to reassert the equal rights of her 
citizens, and then, forsooth, is held chargeable 
with grasping ambition ! She ^ts back what 
she has lost, and is held responsible as a wicked 
aggressor. 

It is simply a misrepresentation of the South 
to say that she strives for more power than 
enouffh to protect and preserve herself. She has 
not the folly to suppose she can ever acquire even 
an equality of power with the North, nor has she 
any especial desire for it, except, as I have said, 
for defensive purposes^ If there were no danger 
that the power of the North, instead of being 
used solely for the common good, would beusea 
to strike her — if the course of events had per- 
mitted her to rest secure in the belief that tnere 
was no purpose to array the General Government 
upon a policy of discrimination against her — if, in 
short, she did not see that enmity to her institu- 
tions was ripening itself for a breach into their 
stronghold, she would have no concern as to the 
extent to which that power might surpass her 
own. It will be apparent to any one who will 
take the trouble to understand her position, that 
any anxiety she manifests to maintain a partial 
equality of political power, is the anxiety of a 
weaker party to guara itself against abusive treats 
ment by the stronger. How far removed from 
an ageressive spirit ! And yet, this is made a 
ground upon which to arraign her for cherishing 
an unholy lust for power. 

But ^ntlemen take offense at the President 
for justifying this southern sense of insecurity, 
which he does by pointing to the revolutionary 
tendency of recent organizations founded on anti- 
elavery sentiment; and they would persuade us 
that BO blow is aimed at our institutions, and that 
we do wrong to suspect them of harmful designs. 
Mr. Chairman, they deceive themselves, or are 
trying to deceive us. Even the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Davis] will tell them that. If 
they are innocent of mischievous intention, they 
are none the less working to mischievous ends. 
They are indulging a habit of thought in con- 
demnation of slavery, which, as it grows upon 
tham, becomes more and more eager foe expres- 
sion in practical action. They are ever feeding 
a prejudice, which becomes proportionably rest- 
less of restraint the osore it is pampered. They 
are following the track of a single idea, till it is 
leading them to a point beyond which the tyranny 
of the mind will^rmit no turning aside, nor any 
turning back. They are obeying a law of prog- 
ress, &e same that poor human nature obeys 



when yielding to temptation income weak point« 
abandoning: principle and virtue for some tempo- 
rary gratification, it finds itself more easily mis- 
led a second time, and ever afterwards, until it is 
finally driven to adopt the society and the prac- 
tices of the dissolute. It might be profitable lor 
them to remember that 

" Vice is a monsteiof so fVightftil mien 
As, to be bated, needs but to be seen ; 
Yel, seen too oA, ftouliar witb her flu», . 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace." 

If abolitionism be the yiee from wluch they 
have been shrinking, it is nevertheless abolition- 
ism they are endortne , pitying, almostiuaabrao- 
ine. The history of t£e north^ wing of the old 
Whig party, its ^ro^dual absorption into section* 
aUsm, IS instructive and full of warning on thii 
point; and so is the history of those men of the 
Democratic party, who, nest yielding to erro- 
neous views of the power -of Congrees over sla- 
very, have gone on till theVf too, are.uiging tha 
demands of sectionalism. Thus is their progr^. 
They maroh on, and deny that they nu^oh— • 
march on again, and still deny that they march s 
and, if not reformed by an awitkened sense of 
the dangers of their evil course, will continue this 
till the end is before them with all its horrors. 

The leading Abolitionists understand this bet- 
ter, and congratulated themselves accordingly 
upon the complexion of the late canvass. Hence 
you hear Gierrit Smith aaying, that the few rad- 
ical Abolitionislff '* who refuse to vote for Colonel 
Fr€mont are, after all, to be numbered among the 
most effective supporters of his efection;" leave 
them, therefore, ** to ply the public mind with 
their radical doctrines, and tbenv" • • • 
« however-they ahall vote, Colonel Frgmont will 
have been a great gainer;" and Wendell Phillipa 
saying, thatSie Republican is *< the first sectioiMd 
party ever organised in this country . It does not 
know its own face, and it calls itself national; but 
it is not national — it is sectiqpal. It is the North 
arrayed against the South; "and Garrison saying, 
when he gave his *' judgment of the Republican 
party, " tmit in "proportion to the crowtn of dis- 
unionism will be tne growth of Republicanism and 
Free«^ilism," md that an examination of the 
map of Massachusetts would show ** that in those 
places where there are the most Abolitionists who 
nave disfranchised themselves for conscience and 
for the slave's sake, the heaviest vote is thrown 
for the Free-Soil ticket." These men, standing 
forward, thus hail the coming on of their co- 
workers. They are patient with any reluctance 
they witftess; for, if tne march is slow, still there 
is progress, and they feel assured their waiting 
will be rewarded. 

The South is not mistaken. The leaders of 
the Republican party have let loose a wild spirit 
against her which they cannot control if* they 
would; and if it does not exhaust itself in its 
furious conflict with the better spirit of their sec- 
tion, its career of mischief is but begun, for it 
treads a path that leads through ** burning cities* 
and ravaged fields, and slaughtered populations." 
Our only hope is, that as in the past, so in the 
fhture, the Uemocratic party will stand as a firm 
barrier to meet aud check the danger— that as the 
solid rook receives the surging wave and dashes 
it into spray, so will that party receive and dis- 
embody the encroaching tide of anti-slavery 
fanaticism. 

The excuses urged for disturbing our peace 
are not of a kind to wqfiken our conviction that a^ 

treat wrong is threatened. Are we reminded, as 
y the genueman from Ohio, [Mr. Bikgbam,} of 
the excellency of freedom, and censured that we 
smother it in the oppressions and outrages of 
slavery? This imports nothing less than that 
slavery should be extinguished, and, whether we 
will or not, extini^ished by those who have m 
better understanding of its injustice than we have. 
Do we hear lamentations over the condition, of 
the negro ? The inference is inevitable that the 
negro should be relieved, and, as we will not re- 
lieve him, that it should be done by others who 
are more humane. Is the condition of the white 
man in the slave States deplored ? You cannot 
resist the idea that something more is meant than 
idle wailing. Are we upbraided tliat the South 
is inert, stagnant, desolate, unskilled in the move- 
ments of the age, and withal blind and presump- 
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tuous? Who can believe that the painting of 
such a picture for our inspection has no other end 
than to gratify our tastes, or mortify our vanity ? 
It answers no purpose to show that all such 
excuses for harassing us are founded in a yicious 
philanthropy, or in mistaken vfsws of the life and 
condition of the South. A visionary love of free- 
dom prevents the access of correct knowledge, 
and colors the one fact of slaverjr with a black- 
ness that darkens all else. For instance, what 
would it avail to show to the Free-Soil partisan 
that the South is not, as he insists, lying under 
a blight of desolation— that she has, in fact, mul- 
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her railroads, her product . - 

wealth, at a rate nnapproached in the history of 
progress, except by her sister States— that her 
older Oiates, notwithstanding they have contrib^ 
Qted largely, even lavishly, to the building up of 
her newer ones, some of which have outstnpped 
them, have grown and strei^hened and im- 
proved the condition of their people steadily, 
through every decade? A mere glance at the 
census will exhibit these facts; and yet they wei^h 
nothing in the minds of those who decry our in- 
stitutions. The free States having promssed 
more rafidly in some respects, they loek only 
to4hia, fill their minds with an eKag|:erated con- 
trast, and exalt themselves to a superiority which 
their great modesty forbids them to attribute 
to anything but the bad influence of slavery. 
If they could be fed to imagine for a moment 
that there is no North, or could forget her ex- 
istence while looking elsewhere, then perhaps 
they would be able to discover that the progress 
of the South has been constant, rapid, grand, 
wonderful; and that there is much to admire and 
commend in the growth of her feeble colonics 
into a mighty^empire, in the march of her bold 
pioneers Uirough the wilderness, hewing the way 
for the approach of other States with their stand- 
ards of civilization, their emblems of greatness, 
and their armories of power, and in the energy 
and hardy industry with which she has advanced 
the fruits of her soil into an unexampled control- 
ling magnitude in the commerce and markets of 
the world. But all this is shut out from their 
point of vision. Why? Because they are ab- 
sorbed with enmity to our institutions, and with 
the self-complacent idea that their own should 
be forced in to supplant them; because they are 
being led captive by a habit of mind which con- 
cerns itself only with wai* upon slavery, and 
which will not be satisfied to release them short 
of its extermination. 

The President is right, Mr. Chairman. Those 
who have joined the Free-Soil movement have 
•* entered into a path which leads nowhere, un- 
less it be to civil war and disunion, and which 
has no other possible outlet. " To believe other- 
wise is to believe that the South will submit to 
aU that she holds to be wrong, unjust, unconsu- 
tutional, and destructive. 

When 1 contemplate the arraying of a strong 
party, bent upon giving the direction to northern 
power, dictated by the prevalent anti-slavery sen- 
nment, and unmindful of the high guarantees bv 
which southern rights were meant to be secured, 
and can find tio opposing organization but that 
of the Democratic party of aufficient strength to 
withstand its aggressive purposes, it cannot be 
surprising that 1 should indulge the pnde of a 
partisan in the result of the recent election. 
What is it, in fiuit, but the pride of patriotism ? 
A great calamity to the country has been arrested 
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. The HouM being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
■Ute of the Union, and having under consideration the blU 
(H. B. No. 536) toroduce tbedutyou lmpoitii,andforoihef 
purpoees— 

Mr. STANTON said: 

Mr. Chairman: If it be in order, I propoie to 
address a few words to the 8(>ecial order before 
the committee. It certainly is contrary to the 
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—arrested by my party, and shall I not join the 
President in words of satisfaction that it is so? 
With all my heart I do. I ehall accept the 
triumph as the promise of a stUl hopeful future, 
trustWthat the incoming counsels will be ruled 
by the wisdom, discretion, and courage so much 
needed to keep down the adversary, and to per- 
petuate the power which conquers usurpation 
and wrong. But should this trust fail, apd U\e 
sectional party continue to grow, then-^ut I 
will not 8i>eak despondingly. Even then it may 
be that a higher wisdom would but prepare to 
enforce anew the old lesson — 

<« JoTO itriket the Titans down. 
If tft wlien thty let about their mountain putng, 
But when another rock would cio|f|t their wort." 



terJ but I hope the committee will^o far indulge 
me as to listen to the few remarks I have to 

make. . . 

• I cannot, Mr. Chairman, conceive a situation 
more embarrassing than for a gentleman to a^ 
tempt to engage m a discussion who goes off 
in this helter-skelter way, where no two consec- 
utive speeches are made on the same quesUon, or 
have any connection ¥rith one another. I propose 
to discuss the question before the committee, be- 
cause I regard it as one of the first magnitude, 
both in a revenue point of view, and on account 
of its influence on the industrial pursuiu of the 
country. I desire to speak to eenllemen present 
with the hope that I maybe able to communicate 
some information, and to enlighten thent to some 
extent on the question before the committee. 
On the revenue aspect of the bill I do not pro- 

fose to occupy the attention of the House at all. 
think there is no question about the necessity 
for a reduction of the revenue. . I do not under- 
stand that, as among the advocates of the bill 
of the majority of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, there is-any diflerence in principle. The 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the majority of% 
the Committee of Ways and Means, all recog- 
nize the propriety of discriminating with a view 
to the protection of existing interests. I do not 
propose, either, to go into the question, between 
the two branches of the committee, which ariws 
on the proposition for horizontal duties and the 
principle of discriminating duties. 

I am not aware, Mr. Chairman, that heretofore, 
in the history of the legislation of the cotintry on 
the subject of protection, there was any difference 
of opinion as to the propriety and necessity of 
extending incidental protection to all branches of 
industry, whether of commerce, of manufactures, 
or of agriculture, which were essential to the pros- 
perity and happiness of the people. I understand 
the settled principle which underiies this doctrine 
of protection to be, that wherever any branch of 
industry —whether of agriculture, commerce, or 
manufactures— can be pursued as profitably in 
our soil and climate as in any other, that branch 
of industry should have the protection and fos- 
tering care of the Government by discnminating 
duties. I find that, in the bill now presented to 
the committee for consideration, a different pnn- 
ciple is adopted. It is now assumed that manu- 
factures are the only proper subjects of protection 
— that the interests of agriculture are altogether 
subordinate and secondary, and that, if it be ne- 
cessary for the purpose of promoting the interests 
of the manufacturers, the agriculturisU must be 
struck down. Now, against that I enter my pro- 
test. I have before me a communicaUon to the 
National Intelligencer, evidently written by some 
intelligent manufacturer in Boston, m which this 
principle is clearly and distinctly avowed. It is 

this: 

" The principle of protection to labor does not Jurtly apply 
to the nroductt of agricolture, or of which wool !• one. Pro- 
tection to agricaltiiTe is the attempt to equalise an inferior 
foil or unikvoraUe climate with more ikvored regione. It 
is a protection to Jand, and not to labor, which ii the only 
le^iUmate object." 



That is the keystone to the policy of the man- 
ufacturers of the country, and it explains the pro- 
visionsof the bill of the majority of the Committee 
of Ways and Means. It is essentially a manufac- 
turers* bill. The principle that is laid down here 
will not bear the test or scrutiny. Labor enters 
into the agricultdral products of the country as 
well as land. It is the difference in the wages 
of Jkbor that rendsrs protection nece«$ary either 



to Bianu&ctures or agriculture. Why, I would 
no more buiM up any manufacturing interest here, 
where its product costs more labor than it doea 
anywhere else, than I would an agricultural in- 
terest which required a hot-house process for iia 

products. - - 

I would not ask to protect coffee, for we cannot 
raise it in this climate. I would not ask to protect 
any article of manufacture which is not equally 
as well adapted to the soil and climate of this 
country as U> any other. They both rest on 
precisely the same principle. There is a differ- 
ence in the wages ot labor between the old dow^i- 
trodden despotisms of Europe and this free Repub- 
Uc of OWES. It is that difference which calls for 
the inteiposition of legislation for the fiurpase of 
protection, and it wi that only which wUl war- 

rant it. . , - , ,. 

Mr. Chairman, I purpose, m the further dis* 
cussion of this subject, to confine myself to ths * 

auestion of the abolition of duties on wool, for 
lat is practically what the bill of the miy orily of 
the Committee of Ways and Means paeans. It is 

a teni>er cent, duty which they propose on wool. 
This is, in practice, no protection at all. Now, 
sir, if I understand anything" of the argument* 
on which the doctrine of protection rests, one of 
them is, that it is essential to the independence of 
the country, that it should produce all the com- 
«modities that are essential for the use and con- 
sumption of iU own people. That is the principla 
on which woolen manufacture rests. We should 
be able to manufacture our own wooWn goods. 
We should be able to manufacture our own rail- 
road iron, and all other manufactured fabrics. 
Sir, is it not quite as essential that we should bs 
able to produce the materials from which theea 

KroducUons are manufactured ? Suppose you 
reak down the wool-growing intereais,and that 
your manufactures are sustained on imported 
wool: then when the war— of which my friend 
from North Carolina [Mr. Clingman] has just 
spoken— comes, and when commerce is destroyed , 
how are you to supply yourselves with theaa 
wooien fabrics which are essential to the con- 
sumption of the country? The growth of wool 
in tills country is therefore a matter of quite as 
much national importance as manufactures are, 
and is equally entiUed to the protection and caro 
of the Government. . . , 

Again, sir: it is laid down as a sound principle 
by all intelligent agriculturists, that*e annual 
animal productions of any country should equal 
in value iU annual vegetable productions. Tms 
is essential to maintain the fertility of the soil. 
If you go on annually cultivating the vegetable 
prodncUODS of the soil and transporting them to 
foreign countries for consumption and use, the 
land will conunue each year to lose lU ferulity. 
Hence, in this view of the question, the produc- 
tion of wool is an indispensable article for scien- 
tific and profitable tillage. And for reasons wl^ich 
time will not permit me to enumerate, and whidi 
every intelligent farmer will understand, sheep is 
a very important and indispensable part of the 
animal producU of every farm. England has one 
sheep for every acre of^land she has in culuva- 
tion; Prance has one for every three acres; and 
the United States one for^every seventeen acres. 
At the same time, England raises four bushels 
of wheat for every acre she has in cultivation, 
France two bushels, and the United States three 
fourths of a bushel per acre. 

The value of the annual animal product of 
England is greater than iU vegetable product; m 
France the animal is less than one half the vege- 
table product; in the United States the value of 
the vegetable product in 1850, or rather by the 
census of that year, was $66,000,000, and the 
animal product $34,000,000. Any measure which 
tends to diminish the animal products of the coun- 
try aggravates the evils of this destructive hus- 
band^. It is true that the exceeding fertility of 
our sou, especially in the West, has so far saved 
us from the natural and legitimate results of this 
miserable system of agriculture; but its conse- 
quences must be visited upon our children. 
Another generation will find our farms worn out, 
dilapidated, and their fertility destroyed. To 
avom this result, every stimulant should be given 
to the increase of the animal productions of the 
couoUy. And it is mainly because the tendenoy 
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of the reduction of the duty on wool will be to 
diminish and discourage these proKucts that I 
resist it. And this question of wool and its pro- 
duction is a matter of sufficient importance to 
occupy the attention of this House. By the census 
of 1^, which is the last reliable exhibit of the 
quantity of wool and number of sheep in the 
United States — I find by that, there were then 
31,731,880 sheep, yielding 53,516,344 pounds of 
wool. The investment in this business, there* 
fore, is equal to |^,000,000. Theq^ were in the 
eight States comprising the Ohio and upper Mis- 
sissippi valleys, including western Pennsylvania, 
11,500,000 sheep, yielding 37,500,000 pounds 
of wool. In ray own State alone there were, in 
round numbers, 4,000,000 sheep, and 10,500,000 
pounds of wool. In my own district there were 
350,000 sheep, and 650,000 pounds of wool. Here 
is an investment in my district of over half a 
million of dollars, which, in tny judgment, is 
to be rendered unproductive and stricken down 
by the bill of the majority of this committee, if 
it passes as it now stands. 

We are told, Mr. Chairman, by the represent- 
atives of the manufacturing interest, that the 
aboUtion of duty on wool is essential to the 
wool growert that he will be largely benefited 
by it. 

It is true that we have imported for the last 
five years an average, annually, of 18,000,00(f 
pounds of wool, at a duty of thirty per cent. If 
the present duty amounted to prohibition, and no 
foreign v^ol was imported, it might be argued 
very plausibly that the reduction or entire repeal 
of the duty would not affect the price; but if the 
price would not be reduced, how would the man- 
tifacturer be benefited ? 

I had supposed the very object of the reduction 
of the duty was to enable the manufacturer to buy 
his raw material cheaper, and thereby be enabled 
to compete with the foreign manufacturer. And 
if the manufacturer buys his wool cheaper, I sup- 
pose the wool-grower must sell it cheaper, because 
It takes two to make a bai^ain. But if I am mis- 
taken in all this, and if it be true that the repeal 
of duties increases the price of the commpaity, 
then I would suggest to my friends from Massa- 
chusetts and RhcKie Island that they apply it to 
manufactured woolen goods. Let us take the 
duty off of those goods. If it be a sound prin- 
ciple — if the removal of duty on one commodity 
which isMported largely, enhances itsprice— if it 
benefits one article, I cannot see why it will not 
another. 

There are consumed annually for manofactures 
in the United States, an average of over 53,000,000 
pounds of domestic wool, and 18,000,000 pounds 
of imported wool — ^70,000 ,000 pounds in ail. Now, 
will any i^entleman explain to me how and why 
it is that, if duty be removed from imported woof, 
and our woolen manufacturers are allowed to go to 
South America, Australia, and all over the world, 
to purchase wool cheaper than it can be raised 
here, that the domestic wool-growing intere/Bt is 
not affected? I should like to hear that proposi- 
tion argued by my friends from Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, and the New England States. 
1 know what is said. It is said, that if you will 
abolish the duty on wool and send the manufac- 
turer abroad into the markets of the world, it will 
increase the demand for wool; and that the foreign 
manufacturer will be compelled to pay an in- 
creased price for it; and that, consequently, he 
must get an increased price for his cloth, which 
will enable the domestic manufacturer to compete 
with him. That is the argument. 

The first remark I have to make in relation to 
that argument is this: it goes on the assumption 
that the whole population of the country that con- 
sume woolen goods is to pay an increased price 
for them. How far that will commend it to the 
favorable consideration of the committee, is a 
question I leave them to determine. But the thing 
is utterly fallacious. If you wanted a millstone 
carried across the Potomac, you might as well tell 
a sailor to tie it to his neck and swim over with 
it, as to attempt to raise the price of wool through- 
out the commercial world by removing the duty 
on imported wool in the United Sfktes alone. We 
are referred to the example of England in this re- 
gard. We are told that she imposed duty for a 
long time on imported wool; that she subsequently 



repealed it; and that since then there lias been an 
increased production of wool, and an increase of 
price. We are told that English wool-growers 
are now more prosperous than they were before 
the repeal. That argument, if the facts were ad- 
mitted, might, I think, be safely answered in this 
fashion: I remember, some fifteen or twenty years 
ago, riding on a flat-bar railroad, at the rate of 
some fifteen miles an hour. I thought I was getting 
along rapidly. Within the last five years they 
have put cow-catchers on the front of the locomo- 
tives, and since then the railway trains go thirty, 
forty, and even sixty miles an hour — ^^lerefore, 
the cow-catcher increases the speed . [Laughter.] 
It is true that the engines have doubled in power 
two or three times since; the old flat bar has given 
way to a di^rent kind of rail; and the grades 
have been reduced; but all that is nothing — the 
cow-catcher has done it all. I am asked for the 
application. The fact assumed is, that the duties 
were taken off of wool in 1828, and that since 
that time the production of wool has increased; 
er^Oy the duty taken off has been the cause of 
raising the prices. I say, that argument is about 
as rational as the conclusion in the case I mfh- 
tioned, and no more. 

Another trifling circumstance should have been 
recollected. At the same time the duties on im- 
ported wool were reduced by the British Parlia- 
ment from six pence to one penny half-penny,^ 
a duty of fifteen per cent, additional was levied^ 
on imported woolen goods. With capacity for 
cheap production, at least equal to any other 
nation in the world, this was in fact prohibitory. 
The English manufacturers have ever since had 
undisputed possession of the home market, and 
have been struggling with their French and Ger- 
man rivals for the markets of the wtfrld. This 
is one cause of the extraordinary success of the 
woolen manufacturers of England. They have 
had steady, uniform, and sidequate protection on 
their manufactured goods. 

About 1825 was the time when the duty was 
reduced from six pence per pound to one penny, 
upon wool costing one shiuing: If any gentle- 
man will take the trouble to took at the report of 
the World's Industrial Elxhibition in London, 
he will find an interesting and instructive article 
upon the subject of woolen manufacture. He 
will find that about that year, the power loom 
was first introduced into ^neral use. About 
the same time the spinning-jenny was also intro- 
duced. He will find, by the examination before 
the committee of the House of Lords, in 1828, 
for the purpose of inquiring into the state of the 
wool-growing and manufacturing interest of Great 
Britain, the testimony of witnesses who prove 
this state of facts: that down to 1825, nearly all 
the wool in Elngland was manufactured by what 
is called domestic manufacturers; that is, every 
man took his wool home, and manufactured it with 
the aid of very crude and imperfect machinery, 
and then took it to Leeds, and exposed it for sale 
in what was called White Cloth Hall , and disposed 
of it in open market. It was purchased by mer- 
chants, who dyed and finished it. 

But these same witnesses tell you, that in 1825 
this domestic manufacture began to decline, and 
the manufacturers began to center in the larger 
manufacturing establishments; and one witness 
says that in his own town, containing five hun- 
dred houses, there were from eighty to one hun- 
dred houses vacant, the manufacturers having 
abandoned their houses and their business there, 
and gone to Leeds and other larger manufacturing 

()Iaces, to work in the large manufacturing estab- 
ishments. 

Here you find that the improved mode of man- 
ufacture — the adoption of machinery to do what 
before had been done by hand labor — reduced the 
cost of manufacturing, and enlarged the demand 
for wool, and by that means the production was 
inci*ea8ed and the price utiimately recovered. 

I have before me a Uttle tract which has been 
distributed among members in large quantities for 
circulation among their constituents, and it con- 
tains assort of synopsis of the manufacturer's, 
argument. 

I want now to call the attention of gentlemen 
to the facts set out in this tract. It will be found, 
upon a careful examination, that the facts set 
forth in this pamphlet are really all fables. It 



states the quantity of wool produced in Great 

Britain as follows: 

« Quantity of wool prodaeed in Great 

Britain in 18U0 89,544,000 pounds. 

« Quantity of wo(d produced lb Great 

^taininl888.....^..... Ul,623,t» « 

« Increase in twenty-eigbt jrean (under 
a duty of about twelve cents per 
pound) only 19,079,729 " 



^The duty was removed ; and in 1850 the production in 
Great Britain was 975,000.000 pounds ; showing an increase 
in twenty-two years, without duty, of 163,3764271 pounds. 
Notwithstanding this rapid increase in productlcm. the prices 
of wool steadily advanced, as shown by thepainamentaiy 
statistics, the tnament the auty was taken ofi^ owing to tbe 
great revival of manufacturing." 

Can you tell me what that means, ** increase 

in twenty-eight years under a duty of twelve 

cents per pound, nineteen millions of pounds?" 

Does not tnat mean that the duty of twelve cents 

had been upon wool for twenty-eight years;. and 

that the price went up immediately on the repeal 

of the duty ? If it aoes not mean that, it aoe« 

not mean anything. Now what are the facts ? 

In the same investigation before the committee 

of the House of Lords, testimony was taken 

famongst other things) as to the rates of duty. 

The following table gives the rate of duties on 

wool imported into England from 1783 to 1828, 

as proved before that committee. I have myself 

examined the. act of Parliament of July 2, 1819, 

imposing a duty of sixpence per pound on all 

wool imported cuter January 1, 1820; and the act 

of July 5, 1825, reducing the duty to one penny 

on wool costing more than one shilling perpouna, 

and one halfpenny per pound on woolcosting less 

than one shilling per pound, and find they corre* 

spend with the table: 

From 1783 to 1804 free. 

" 1804 to 1909 halfpenny per pound, 

" 1809 to 1814 fis.Qd. per hundred weight, 

« 1814 to 1890 7». lid. per hundred weight, 

** 1890 to 1885 W. per pound, 

» 1625101838 ld.perpound, 

on wool above one shilling per pound ; and a haU);)enny on 

wool under one shilling. Smce 1898, ilree. 

The duty of about twelve cents per pound lasted 
only five years; and after 1828 wool was entirely 
free. And yet gentlemen exhibit these facu to us 
as the result of a protective duty upon wool. 

Again, it is said *' the moment the duty was 
taken ofiT, wool advanced steadily in price.'* The 
truth of this statement may be testea by the fol- 
lowing table of the prices of South Down wool 
from 1820 to 1829, as proved before the same com- 
mittee, except for the years 1828 and 1829, which 
are taken from McCulloch's Commercial Dic- 
tionary: 

Prieti of Swth Down Wool in England, 

18S0 U. 5d --31 cts. 1895 U. idr-SS els. 

1891 If. 3rf — 98 " 1896 lOtT— 19 " 

1829 1». 3d — 28 " 1827 9«i— 17 •* 

1893 U. 4iil— 30 « 1898 &U- 15 ** 

1824 U 9(2 --26 " 1899 6ci— 11 « 



Again, sir, they say that the duty was 
moved, and that in 1850 the production of wool 
in Great Britain was 275,000,000 pounds, show- 
ing f|n increase in twenty-two years, without 
duly, of 163,376,729 pounds. There is an edito- 
rial article in the New York Tribune of January 
28, 1857, prepared with great care, and profess- 
ing to be statistically correct, which I appre- 
hend is just as reliable in its statistics as those 
contained in this anonymous pamphlet, which 
has nobody to stand godfather for it. In that 
article it is said that there is in the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, 35,000,000 
sheep. Now,sir, if there were 275 ,000,000 pounds 
of wool, the yield would average eight pounds per 
fieece. Do you believe that? The proof before 
the committee of the House of Lords in I8289 
was that the fleeces would average less than four 
pounds each; and that is a larjge and liberal esti- 
mate. In the United States it is less than two 
and a half pounds per fleece. If they average 
four pounds each, there would be only 140)000,000 
pounds of wool instead of 275,000,000 pounds. 
Now, what are the &cts ? The increase in twen- 
ty-eight years, that is* from 1800 to 1828, was 
19,000,000 pounds, and the increase from 1828 to 
1856 — twenty-eight years more— through the ad- 
vantage of labor-saving machinery and the in- 
creased consumption of wool, was only 28,000,000 
pounds. 
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Tou are told, too, that during all this period 
the fanners were essentially benefited. I wish 
to can the attention of the committee to what was 
the effect of the repeal of this twelve cent daty 
in 1825. During tne ^re yean when this six- 
pence duty was imposed a[>on wool, South Down 
wool in the London and Liverpool markets aver- 
aged eighteen pence per pound. In 1828 it had 
gone down all over the kingdom to eieht pence per 
pound, and the farmers were in rebelhon upon 
the subject, and this parliamentary investigation 
was the result. Yet we are told in this pamphlet 
that the price went up all this time. Landlords 
were compelled in many instances to reduce their 
rents twenty ^ve per cent., because their tenants 
could not pay, on account of the low price of 
wool. Well, in 1828, Parliament abolished that 
duty of a penny a pound on wool costing a shil- 
ling, and m that year South Down wool went 
down to sixpence a pound. And yei we are re- 
ferred to -the example of England for thefmrpose 
of showing that tne wool-growers will be bene- 
fited by the repeal of duties. I know it will be 
said that that was temporary — that the price went 
up afterwards. I have in my hand a circular from 
a London wool-broker giving the price of wool on 
1st January, 1857. He puts South Down wool 
down at from nineteen to twenty pence per pound. 
In 1^ it was eighteen pence. The increase is 
said to be It penny per pound. But, sir, do you 
not know, and does not every man know, that the 
value of money has depreciated more than fifly 
percent, since 1^4— that eighteen pence in 1824 
would buy fifty percent, more of any of the mar- 
ketable commooities of the country than your 
nineteen or twenty pence will buy to-day ? 1 say, 
therefore, Uiat for a term of twenty-e^ht years 
wool has not recovered its price, and it never 
will. 

It is true that, notwithstanding these results to 
the wool-growing interest, the manufacturer flour- 
ished; and Parhament adhered to the policy of 
free wool, and still adheres to it. The reason is 
obvious: England had a crowded population, des- 
titute of employment and of the means of sup- 
port. They must be furnished with employment, 
or supported by taxation. There was, therefore, 
no otner alternative. The manufacturer must be 
sustained to give bread to their starving millions, 
odierwise they would be overwhelmed with an 
Insupportable weight of pauperism and crime. 
Thank God, no such necessity exists in this 
country: our immense public oomain furnishes 
room and scope for profitable employment for our 
people for eenerations to come. 

JEfut in the article of fine cloths, France is in 
advance of England all the time. A very large 
majority of the fine cloths iniported into, and con- 
sumed in this country, are French cloths. And 
vet, during that whole period, France has main- 
tained a duty on imported wool. I have not been 
able to ascertain the amount; but France has 
maintained a strict protective policy; she has pro- 
tected* her wools and her woolen manufactures; 
and there has erown up^here the highest perfec- 
tion in the woolen manufactures found anywhere. 

Mr. Chairman, I know t^at the prosperity of 
the woolen manufacturers or the country is highly 
desirable and very necessary for the prosperity 
of the wool-crower. The one is necessaiy for 
the other. But, sir, gentlemen are overrating 
altogether the effect which the abolition of duty 
on wool will have on woolen manufactures. 
What is proposed ? It is proposed that we shan 
reduce the auty on importea wool twenty per 
cent. When your imported wool is cleaned and 
subjected to all the waste which it undergoes 
during the process of manufacture, there will be 
&ve pounds of wool in a yard of cloth. If that 
wool has cost you an average of forty cents a 
pound, then the reduction of Uie duty of twenty 
per cent., or one fif^h, is eight cents per pound, or 
forty cents on the wool of which it is composed. 
Your cloth will be worth (wiUi the duty on wool) 
about four dollars per yard. With the duty re- 
duced to ten per cent., it would be worth three 
dollars and sixty cents. Do gentlemen believe 
that with the additional advantage which that 
will j^lve on this fine description of cloths that 
require the lareest amount of hand labor, that 
cannot be donel>y machinery at all, it will enable 
them to command the domestic maritet of th« 



country, and exclude the importation of foreign 
cloths ? And unless you can do that, the reduc- 
tion of the duty will not save you. 

But if gentlemen will unite the interests of agri- 
culture and commerce and manufactures alto- 
gether, and are ready to afford to each the ade- 
quate protection which their relative importance 
requires, we will go with them for any additional 
increase of duties on manufactured woolen goods 
that will be necessary for the purpose of enabling 
them to protect themselves against foreign man- 
ufacturers. Let them be placed on a firm basts, 
and be able to command the whole trade of the 
country. Let them be able to exclude the foreign 
article altogether, and I do not believe there will 
be any necessity for duty on wool. But that 
must be first established; and we cannot consent 
to be sacrificed while you are in the process of 
making experiments as to whether you can main- 
tain yourselves or not. 

I know, Mr. Chairman, that the leading argu- 
ment in favor of protecting manufacture is, tnat 
it builds up a consuming class for the a^cultural 
products of the country. That, in my judgment, 
IS the only alignment that renders it worth 5r of 
the consideration of Congress, or of the American 
people. I desire to have such a diversity in the 
pursuits of the people of this country, that eaUi 
may consume the productions of the other, and 
thereby save the necessity of transport to distant 
countries. But where the manufacturers of the 
country choose to abandon their friends, when 
they choose to ally themselves with the free-trade 
party in this -country, when they choose to turn 
round on those who have heretofore sustained and 
supported them in imposing protective duties on 
manufactu^ goods, then it becomes our duty to 
look to number one. 

Now, what have you done? We are told that 
if you will only take the duty off wool — if you 
will build up the manufactures of New England- 
New England will consume a verylarge amount 
of the agricultural products of the Mississippi 
valley, and that they will find there a steady and 
uniform market. It is only about two^ years, 
Mr. Chairman, since we negotiated a reciprocity 
treaty which enabled New England to import all 
her bread and meat from the British Provinces 
duty free, and last year you bought from there 
twenty million dollars' worth of imported prod- 
ucts. Yes, sir, you want your manufactures pro- 
tected — you want to abolish protection on the 
agricultural products of the country; and when 
we build up your manufactures you will not buy 
from us a bushel of wheat, a pound of meat or 
butter, or a bushel of potatoes, but you buy them 
all from the British Provinces. We cannot com- 
pete with them. New England is situated on 
the Canada border. There is her water trans- 
portation on the Atlantic coast, and by the way 
of Lake Champlain. The cost of transportation 
excludes us from the New England market. 
Canada can undersell us. This doctrine of free- 
trade is either right or wrong. On this, even my 
friend fVom South Carolina [Mr. Botce] and 1 
will agree. If it is not right when it is applied 
to the agricultural productions of the country, it 
is not right when it is applied to its manufhctures. 
If gentlemen who want wool for the purpose of 
manufacture are not willing to risk paying a cent 
a poimd more for the purpose of promoting the 
production of domestic wool, then I am not will- 
ing to risk the payment of a sixpence a yard 
more on cloth for the purpose of getting domestic 
cloth. If you are not willing to afford that equal 
protection to all the interests of the countnr, 
which will build up a consuming population fpr 
the agricultural productions of the country, and 
you will send us abroad to Liverpool and all over 
Europe for the sale of our agricultural products, 
then there is another thing I am not willing to do: 
I am not willing to have discriminating duties 
against goods imported in foreign bottoms. Nor 
am I willing to pay additional freight on the trans- 
portation of goods from New Orleans to New 
York, on account of the exclusion of foreign ves- 
sels from the coasting trade. I go for a S3rstem 
that wUI afford equal protection to all the inter- 
ests of the country; or I am willing to take all 
duty off all manufactured goods, and repeal all 
laws which discriminate against foreign vessels, 
or exclude them fW>m the coasting trade. Let as 



have an opeg field and a fair fight, or a general 
system of^ protection. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not alone, and wool is not 
the only interest that is sacrificed by this bill. 
Any gentleman who will loeJc at this oill will see 
that hemp, flax. linseed, and linseed oil, and all 
the agricultural productions of the country which 
the manufacturer regards as essential to aid him 
in the cheap production of his fabrics— all these 
are to be in the same category, and sugar is to go 
with the resl^ Now, if fcannot have the inter- 
ests of my constituents protected, I am not in 
favor of protecting the interests ofthe constituents 
of other gentlemen. 

There is another argument made use of in the 
paper published in the Intelligencer, which I have 
passea over, and which I may as well answer 
now. It is said that the farmers of this country 
have cheap land, and ought to be able to compete 
with foreign agrituliurai products without a pro- 
tective import duty. I want to call the attention 
oi^the committee to this for one moment. We 
imported during the last year 14,437,000 pounds 
of wool; less in amount than we have imported 
for several years. The average price was eleven 
and one third cents per pound. I do not think 
Ohio farmers can raise it at that price. The 
reason of the lowness of the price is apparent. 
South America, of the 14,000,000 pounds, fur- 
nishes 5,000,000 pounds; and of this, the larger 
part comes from Buenos Ayres. In Buenos Ayree 
the land is not fenced. There is scarcely any 
value attached to it. They have no winters there. 
A single shepherd takes charge of three thousand 
sheep. There is no expense in producing wool 
beyoira the expense or shearing. Let me read 
from the London circular I have before alluded 
to, in order that we may see at what price this 
wool is quoted on the Ist of January, 1857: 
Buenot JSjfrtty Bkirej Rio9,^e. 

Merino, wsflbed 9(kL to97d — 40to50c«nli. 

Meidgo, *< 14ii.toSSU.— e8to44 " 

« anwaibed Stf.toUa — 10toS9 « 

Common, WMbed Sd.to 8rf.— 10tol6 ** 

« - unwashed 4<l. to M.— 8u>10 <« 

Cordoua, washed lOd. tolU.— SOtoSi « 

^ onwaabed 5d. to M.— lOtoia « 

Here is this wool produced on the immense 
plains of South America with no labor, and at 
an expense only for shearing, that comes directly 
into competition with the wool produced in this 
country. 

There is a great deal of humbug irifthe declar- 
ation that we cannot produce all kinds of wool 
in this country. I am told that a manufacturer 
in Maine manufactured from Silesian wool, pro- 
duced in that country, a piece of cloth which took 
the first prize at the World *8 Fair in London in 
1851. Tnat same kind of wool — precisely the 
same — is raised to-day in Ohio; and that same 
man has bought five thousand or six thousand 
pounds of it. The wool he bought, he says, will 
make as good cloth as that which was on exhibi- 
tion. It has all the qualities requisite in the best 
wool of any country. Our soil and climate are 
adapte d to t he Silesian sheep. 

Mr. FULLER, of Maine. Will the gentleman 
state what he paid for it ? 

Mr. STANTON. One dollar and fifty cenU 
per pound. 

Mr. FULLER, of Maine. I think it was two 
dollars. 

Mr. STANTON. Mr. Chairman, thehighest- 

Criced wool imported into this country, as shown 
y the last report on Commerce and Navigation, 
is Australian wool. There is not a very large 
amount of it, onl^ 16,000 pounds, at a price of 
thirty-one cents per pound . There is no descrip - 
tion of wool which cannot be prod deed in this 
country. If there were, I should have no objec- 
tion to having the duty taken off of that kind of 
wool, if we were not cheated when we undertake 
to import it. I ascertain, by eentlemen who are 
engaged in the wool business, that its importation 
has fallen entirely into the hands of foreigners, 
and that great frauds are perpetrated upon the 
custom-house, and that thirty per cent, upon fine 
cloth is not more than equal to fifteen per cent.» 
if paid in good faith. 

I have briefly eone over the^und upon which 
I resistany interference with the duties upon wool. 
I feel perfectly sure that for the next five years, 
if yoq take the duty off of imported wool, that 
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4h« American wool-growera will go through the 
same crucible that the English wool-growers 
"went through fVom 1835 to 1880; and that a large 
amount of capital will be destroyed. 

In connection with this same subject, it is said 
we can produce wool as ehea^y here as any- 
where else. In the investigation before the com- 
mittee of the House of Lords in 1828, the sub- 
ject of the expense of raising wool* and why it 
was raised, was thoroughly gone into. I have 
taken some extracts frdm the testi^ionjr of wool- 
growers, which 1 will read. Lord Napier, in his 
testimony, says: 

« He baa a fkrm in Ettrick Foreft, Selkirk coontv, 8cot- 
■iMd. ir wre did not raise Aeep upon iu it would become 
the hsMtatkNi of snipe and fozM, and return to waste. 
Jlora iban one balf of Scotland is occupied in Ch«tvioi and 
.>lack-raced sheep.'* 

Walter Frederick Campbell, member of the 
House of Commons from Ai^yleshhre, testifies 
.that— 

«< The wool raised in Aqarleebin is black-fiu^d wool, the 
. coanett that is sold. 

^The land on which it is raised is fit for nothing else. 
The sheep walks would be flt for nothing else but shooting 
and deeivstalkJag. Many landlords have givf^ a reduction 
Of tweoty-^ve per cent, on rents, on account of the falling 
off in the price of wool.^' 

Every farmer before that committee testified 
that it was indispensable, without regard to the 
price of wool, that there should be upon each farm 
a given number of sheep; that any othenlescrip- 
tton, of ^Itivation, witnout sheep to manure the 
farm, deteriorates the Quality of the land; that it 
goes down, and its productions are gradually and 
annually diminished. Hence thev say tliey are 
compelled to keep sheep whether the wool brings 
them any thin^ or not. Every one knows, (who 
knows any thing about it,) that sheep are raised 
in England not mainly on account of the wool ; 
and they do not produce much of the finer quali- 
ties of wool. Sneep are raised mostly for mut- 
ton. In proof df this, you find that the evidence 
before this committee was, that the sheep were, 
regularly killed when they are about two years 
old, and when the amount of meat could not be 
increased by keeping them looeer. They are not 
kept, as they are here, until they are five or six 
years old. Mutton is a main article of food in 
England— an article of universal consumption. In 
our country we have somewhat of a prejudice 
against mutton as an article of food — at least it is 
not extnlbively consumed in the West— and 
sheep are raised principailv for the wool. 

These are the reasons wny the duty upon wool 
is necessary. If it is an interest wonhy of pres- 
ervation, it must not be disturbed; and if the 
manufacturers expect to sustain themselves, they 
have got to stand side by side with the wool- 
growing interest, and not msult us with the idea 
that they are going to benefit us. Let us judge 
for ourselves what is for our welfare and interest. 
I do not belong to that class of idolaters who 

Sropagate their faitli by fire and sword, and en- 
Mvor to save men from eternal damnatioli against 
their will. We want our wool protected, as it 
has been from 1816 down to the present time. 
The uniform policy of the country has been, to 
make the duties a httle lower upon imported wool 
than upon manufactured woolens. We ask a 
eontinuance of the system and the policy which 
built up the manufacturing establishments of the 
East; and if they choose to abandon us now, they 
must take the consequences. For the purpose 
of showing that I do not speak without authority 
when I say that protection to the wool-grower 
and the manufacturer have lAretofore gone hand 
in hand, I submit an abstract of the several tarififs 
firom 182^ to the present time: 

AMSBIOAH TASirrs ON WOOL ANn WOOLKH OUODS. 

.tfe<o/JICay99,iaS4. 

On fine wool engoods 30 per cent, until June 30, 1835; 
afterwards .')3>i percent. 

On stuff goods and blankets 95 per cent. 

On wool 90 per cent, until June 30, 1895 ; afterwards 95 
per cent. 

On wool not exceeding 10 cents per pound, 15 per cent— 
Lam UniUd ataU$, vol. 4, p. 95. 

>ict 0/ May 19, 1898. 

On doth not less than 04 per square yard, 45 per cent, 
till June 30, 1899; and afterwards 50 per cent. 

On cloth from $9 50 to ^ per yard, 40 per cent, until 
June 30, 1899; afterwards 45 per cent 

On woelflB goedslh>nflto9B0Opev»qi«arayard4«A«ll 
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be deemed to have cost $9 50 per square yard, 40 per cent, till 
June 30, 1889 ; afterwards 45 per cent. 

On Woolen foods from 50 cents to91, wAidkcAaUfte deemed 
to have co$t $1 per equare yarij 40 per cent until June 30, 
1899; and aiterwards 45 per cent. 

On woolen goods not exceeding 50 cents, which shall be 
deemed to have cost 50 cents per square yard, 40 per cent, 
till June 30, 1899; and afterwards 45 per cent. 

On wool 4 cents per pound, and 40 per cent ad valorem 
in addition, until June 30, 1^ ; aftarwards 5 per cent, per 
annum, in addition, until the whole ad vtdorem shall be 50 
per cent— XoiM United States, vol. 4, p. 970. 

Jiet of July 14, 1839. 

On mUled and ftiUed cloth not exceeding 35 cents, 5 per 
cent. On silk and worsted 10 per cient On wdrsted yam 
SO per cent On woolen yarn 4 cents per pound, and 50 

Su- cent ad ootorem. Oa blaakets, carpets, Iw.. 95 percent 
n Brussels, Wilton, and ttiree-ply ingrain, 63 cems per 
square yard. Other manufactures of wool, 50 per cent 
Wool under 8 cents j>er pound, ftee ; exceedisf STeents, 4 
cents specific, and 46 per cent ad vatorem. 

•8ceo/.BfareA9,1833. 

All duties on imports exceeding 90 per cent, shall be re- 
duced 10 per cent per annum of the eitcesd, dntil it amounts 
to 90 per cent only. 

Jiet of JSugua 30, 1849. 

On fine woolensMO per cent 

On fine carpets, 30 per cent 

On blankeui, 15 and 95 percent 

On all other woolen goods, 30 per ceut 

On woolen yam, Itc., 30 per cent 
,On flannels, 35 percent 

On camlets and ether manufttctorei of goat*8 kair or mo- 
hair, 90 per cent 

On wool not exceeding 7 cenu per pound, 5 per cent. 

All other nnmanufhctured wool, 3 cents per pound, and 30 
per cent ad talorem. 

JSa of July 30, 1846. 

An woolen goods not otherwise provided (br.SO percent 
Baizes, bockings. flannels, and floor doOfs, » per cent 
Blankets of all kinds j 90 per cent 
Wool tmmaanactured, 30 per cent 



THE TARIFF. 

SPEECH OP HON. JOHN LETCHER, 

OF VIRCmiA, 

In thb Housb of REPREsiirrATiTBf , 

February 5, 1857. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on tlie 

state of the Union, and having under censideraUon the bill 

(H. R. No. 556) to reduce the duty on Imports, and for other 

purposes — 

Mr. LETCHER said: 

Mr. Cb airman: The question of a revision of 
the tariflf is always a (question of importance, and 
one eminently deserving, at the hands of the leeis- 
latort of the nation, calm consideration and dis- 
passionate examination. Whenever this question 
nas come before the National Legislature, it has 
created a severe struggle and consequent excite- 
ment, growing out of the fact that the interests 
of smaiUer classes in the community were arrayed 
against the interests of others, who constitute 
a majority of the people of the United States. 
That contest has been tbi^htouton various occa- 
sions in our history. Sometimes victory has 
perched on the banner of one party, sometimes 
on the banner of the other. And yet, whenever the 
time came for a readjustment of the question, each 
party came into the field with as strong a determ- 
ination to contest every inch of grtfund, as if it 
had never been driven from its position in a pre- 
vious struggle. Such has been the result in the 
past. Such, I imagine, is to be the result in the 
present struggle, from some oC the indications 
that have alr^idy shown themselves. 

In the discussion of this question on the present 
occasion, I shall endeavor to do justice to all sec- 
tions of my country, and all classes of her people. 
I shall not seek to array here one section of the 
country or one class of the people against another. 
I shall endeavor, so far as it is possible, to bring 
parties together so that we may arrive at some 
satisfactory conclusion in regard to this important 
question. I shall labor to accomplish a great 
practical result which now claims consideration 
at our hands. 1 allude to the present condition 
of the Treasury of the United States, and the best 
means of depleting it without wastefulness, and 
without derangine the finances of the countiy. 

The tariff of 1846, which it was predicted, at 
the time of its passage, would not produce a 
sufficient amount of revenue for the purposes of 
the Government economically administered, has 
more than reidiMd the expeetatioiis of its author 



and friends, as to the amount of revenue that ^ 
would be collected under ita'operation. The Sec- v 
retary of the Treasury informs its in his last /S 
annual report, that the surplus in the Treasury 
will be, on the 30th of Ju.e, 1817, as estimated A 
by him, |22,345,222 81. He reports further, that, I 
according to his estimate, the surplus in the r „ 
Treasury, on the 30th of June, IS^B. will amount h 
to the sum of |4335,710 ^. Are not facts like ^ ^ 
these calculated to make an impression on the ^ 
public mind of the country, and to admonish all w 
thinking and reflecting men that a financial storm 7* 
is gathering over the land which may involve ^ 
thousands in ruin before even that 30th day of* ^ 
June, 1857. arrives, if some decided measure be 
not adopted to reduce the revenue, to deplete the v 
Treasury, and to restore to the .business of the }; 
country that specie which is now locked up in the (\\ 
Government vaults and withdrawn from circula- ^ 
tion ? If this surplus shall continue to accumu- 
late, what, I ask, are to be the effects, when it 
shall reach the enormous amount of $44,000 ,000» 
in June, 1858? 

I call the attention of the House to this matter 
now, and I appeal to each and all on this floor to 
save this country from a commercial revulsion^ 
such as has never been known in our history on 
any previous occasion — a revulsion compared to 
whicn the revulsion of 1836 was a small and unim- 
portantaflair,for since the revulsion of that period 
our area has extended; our interests have multi- 
plied ;our business relations have greatly increased 
in magnitude and importance; and the result of a 
financial crisis, therefore, must be more serious 
and alarming. I appeal to all to ^o with me for 
the adoption of some measure which will reduce 
the revenue and which will reserve to the people 
the right of retaining in their own hands the pro- 
ceeds of their labor. The Government does not 
require for its use these large contributions, and 
there is no necessity for abstracting so great an 
aniount from the pockets of the people and with- 
drawing it from circulation. 

Let us look at the eflect this large surplus in 
the Treasury is producing. throughout the States. 
Various schemes of internal improvement have 
been fostered by the Legislatures of the thirty- 
one States of th is Union , and many of these Legis- 
latures have loaned to those internal improvement 
companies the credit of the State in the shape of 
bonus, to enable them to realize means for the 
purpose of prosecuting their works. What is the 
value of these bonds in the market now ? What 
is the value of the bonds of the best and most sol- 
vent of the States .' I think I may safely say, from 
my own observation, that there is not one State 
in the Union,''wbich has so loaned its credit to 
improvement companies, that is now receiving 
the par value of its bonds in the market. Why 
is this? A short time ago, when tliere was no 
surplus in the Treasury, we know that these 
bonds would command their par value, and were 
eagerly sought after and promptly purchased. We 
found that money matters were at that time easy 
throughout the country; that you couId*borrow 
money readily in almost all places; that the banks 
flourished, and were able to accommodate their 
friends. But since this accumulation in the Treas- 
ury, and the conscauent withdrawal of specie 
from circulation, we nod the banks themselves so 
embarrassed that, even in the State which I have 
the honor in part to represent here, they prefer 
making their discounts to those who will a^ree to 




dan^ersand well-grounded appre- 
hension of serious difficulties in monetary anairs. 
This provident care on the part of the banks 
should admonish the people that the storm is im- 
pending, and prepare them to withstand iu fury, 
I say that these facts show that there is an 
unhealthy condition in the monetary affairs of the 
country, which we, the Representatives of the 
people, ought to seek in some way to correct and 
relieve. Is there any better mode that can sug- 

§est itself to the mind of any man amongst us, 
lan to deplete the Treasury; to collect no more 
from the people than is absolutely necessary to 
enable the Government to carry on its opcratiotie 
on an economical scale ? A wise and a great man* 
has said,' with force and truth: 
"The United S.'ates profess to legislate for the beoeflt of 
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the many, or in other words, to dojutUce to mti. This is all 
that ever is desired by the many, or could ever be for their 
benefit. JuUice is the onlyrlghUotu object of all legitimate 
Governments." 

Are you legislating for ** the benefit of the 
many '' by adopting the bill of the majority of 
the Committee of Ways and Means? Are you 
doin^ "justice to allr* Are you securing the 
•* righteousobject" of " legitimate Government?** 
The present tarifi* abstracts from the pockets of 
the agriculturists, the laborers, the mecnanics, the 
artisans, and others who make up society, what 
the Government does not need to defray its ex- 
penses: it withdraws that money from circula- 
tion; it denies to them the right to use it for their 
own orofit, and for the increase of their own 
worldly estate, and this for no needful govem- 
mental purpose. Whenever a Government goes 
beyond the point necessary to meet its wants on 
an economical scale, it becomes unjust and op- 
preasire to the people; and the sooner yon set 
about to correct the evil the sooner you will re- 
store the Government to its original pnnci pies, and 
to the great end which it was designed to secure. 
Justice is the only righteous object of all legiti- 
siato government, idesire to see this righteous 
object carried out by protecting every man in this 
broad land in the enjfoyment of the avails of his 
labor, and relieving him from every burden which 
may be unnecessarily imposed upon him. ^ 

I lay down the proposition that all tariflb, ar- 
ranged for the purpose ofproteeting domestic man- 
^^twre$t do, in fact, take from one man or class 
of men in the community the proceeds df his or 
their labor, and apply those proceeds to the benefit 
of other parties without compensation to the party 
whose property is thus taken from him by gov- 

^ anunental power^ I maintain that this proposi- 
^' lion is incontrovertible. I maintain, Air tner, that 
X while this Government has the right to arrange 
its scale of duties, for the purpose of supplying 
its Treasury with so much as may be necessary 
to carry on its operations economically, it has no 
right, in laying those duties, to look to any other 
object than the acquisition of ^needful revenue; 
that whenever it undertakes to lay them, not with 
an eye to revenue, but with an eye to protecting 
any one class of the community, either manufae- 
turers or others, it does so in violation of its obli- 
gation to the many; it robs the majority for the 
purpose of placing money in the pockets of the 
minority; therefore it is not in consonance with 
the spirit or with the terms of the Constitution, 
l>at 18 utterly subversive of every principle of 
justice and fairness in legislation. Equality is 
the n-eat principle with us; and in disposing of 
the Durdens of the Government, these burdens 
should be so distributed that they may fall as 
nearly equal as possible on all classes of the com- 
munity, and on all the interests of the coranra- 
nity. 

A wise, a good, and a great statesnkan of my 
own beloved Commonwealth, who filled various 
important positions within the giflof her people, 
as Governor, Senator in Congress, member of 
this House, and others of less importance, and 
ably and faithfully discharged the ctuties of all— 
I aUude to Governor Giles — laid down these doc- 
trines in rcnurd to Grovemment, its powers, and 
its duties. I ask for them the attention of the 

^ eommittee: 

** It sboald never be forgotten that government Itself is 
sa «vil, but to a certain extent a necessanr one. Beyond 
thai neeessary extent every movement of the Government 
is ill derogation of common right, and becomes a common 
carae to the people. Every enactment is in derogation of 
common right; and every enactment beyond the necessary 
liaUt» of governmental powers is an act of despotism. It 
Is a QMirpatiou of the rights of the people." 

Again, Mr. Giles says, speaking of the righU 
Bnrrendered and the rights retained by him when 
man in his individual character went into a state 
«>f government: 

** Wbente, then, the derivation of the governmental right 
to take from one man the surplus of the proceeds of his own 
labor and give it to another, neither rendering public ser- 
▼ic«,and both being equally entitled to the protection of the 
Government in the enjoyment of all their individoal rights ? 
No Intimate Government, fttill lees the Ooveniment of the 
United Slates, being a Government of chartered, limited 
powers, has any right whatever to intermeddle with the 
surplus proceeds of man's labor after paying the public eon- 
IrlMi^tw ; and any encroachment upon this sacred guaran> 
tee to the tadividaril by Government is a palpable and on- 
iusciflaUe oMirpatioik BuL ihfcrsDScious hand of Oovenip 
Bent, * fhalhig power andibtietttnk right,* has at all thnet 



seized upon this surplus of the proceeds of labor fbr the ac- 
comfriisbment of its capricious, profligate, and mischievous 
schemes.** 

1 subscribe, cordially subscribe, to these doc- 
trines of Governor Giles, and I regard it as very 
important that they should be borne in mind in 
the consideration and adjustment of this measure. 
We all well remember the effects which were pro- 
duced by the enactment of the tariff of 1828. It 
was followed by fierce sectional strife which threat- 
ened, at one period of its existence, a collision 
between the Federal Government and the State of 
South Carolina. Never have I witnessed such ex- 
citement as existed at that lime in all sections of 
the Union ; and I but speak ^hat all feel and know 
when I say, if a blow had been struck, the bond 
of affection that unites these States, would have 
been severed, and severed forever. Every patriot 
throughout the land deprecated the then existing 
state of things. 

1 do not desire to see such a result brought 
about by the action of this House now. In the 
adjustment of the tariff, by which the revenue is 
to be collected to support this Government, I 
trust our action now will be marked by prudence, 
a sense of justice, and a due regard for the rights, 
interests, and prejudices even, of all sections. I 
desire to see it adjusted, and its details arranged 
and settled, on some fair principle, which will 
enable Representatives and Senators from the 
North and the South (while neither section may 
get all it demands) to return to th^ir constituents, 
and satisfy them that the measure is just and 
equal in its operation. If we thus act, a just and 
generous constituency will not only approve and 
abide by the measure that we may adopt, but 
they win hail \he spirit which actuates us as ah 
omen of future peace to the country. I desire 
to see nothing more of those sectional disputes 
which have cast a gloom over our land, and di- 
vided our people. I desire to see the kind feelings 
of eafly and better days restore'd to our country 
and our councils. The affections of the people 
is the only safe and secure foundation on which 
this Government can rest.^ Withdraw them from 
its support, and its days are numbered. Let us 
cease our wrangles, terminate our hostile opposi- 
tion, and no longer waste our strength in a war 
from which we can reap only ** a harvest of woe." 

I imagine then, you will agree with me that 
the farmer, the planter, the day-laborer, every 
class in society represented in the professions and 
otherwise, and the mechanicah interests, all — all 
are interested in a reduction of the revenue to the 
standard of the Government's wants on an eco- 
nomical scale; and that the only interest opposed 
to a reduction of revenue will come from the 
owners of the manufacturing establishments and 
stocks, who have been growing fat upon protec- 
tion. Are there not enough here representing all 
these various interests that I have enumerated, 
who are ready to agree upon some measure which 
promises to settle this question upon a fair and 
just basis, that the country will recognize and 
approve ? We must settle this question ; we must 
preserve the people from the evils of this surplus 
in the Treasury; and having settled it, and saved 
them, it will perhaps not be disturbed for years 
to come. 

But suppose you come to a determination to 
adopt some bill that will be acceptable to the man- 
ufacturing interests to one section of the country, 
while it is obnoxious and unacceptable to the other 
section, or to other interests: the question will 
not be settled. You cannot expect acquiescence; 
and you must return, at the next session of Con- 
gress, prepared to have the question reopened, and 
to renew the war. You will have this subject 
kept before Congress and the country, as a bone 
of contention, probably for years to come. You 
will open again the fountain of bitter waters. 

In 1846 the question was settled by the adoption 
of the existing tariff. So far as my observation 
has extended, the principle on which that tariff 
rests has met with a very general concurrence in 
the public mind throughout the country — north 
and south, east and west. If, then, we nave this 
point to start from — if the principle on which the 
question was then adjusted is acceptable, and we 
are now called on, as we are, to revise the meas- 
ure, is there any other safer or surer plan to meet 
with public approbation, and to command pop- 



ular favor in behalf of our scheme, than to start 
at that point, and make a uniform reduction, as 
far as may be necessary to meet Government 
wants, on the various schedules then recognized 
as the proper basis for the adjustment of the con- 
troversy ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Pennsylvania. Let me 
ask the gentleman a question. I understand him 
to say that he is in favor of a reduction of duty 
on imports on the schedules of the tariff of 1846' 
in order to diij^nish the revenue of the Govern- 
ment. Now IS not the gentleman aware that a 
further reduction* would increase the revenue on 
the principle that the law of 1846 increased the 
revenue largely compared with that collected' 
under the tariff of 1842? 

Mr. LETCHER. I do not know a great deal 
about it; and as my friend from Pennsylvania arM' 
the Secretary of the Treasury are traveling on the 
same line, I will answer him through the Secre- 
tary. The Secretary of the Treasury, in hia 
report of 1854-55, undertook to ascertain what 
would Jbe the reduction of duties under the op* 
eration of a bill somewhat similar to the one I 
now offer, and which was then presented by my 
friend from Alabama, [Mr. Houston,] the reduc- 
tion under the existing tariff, and the reduction 
under his own projet. Under the bill of my 
friend from Alabama, the revenue would be, on 
an average for six years, $30,333,311 75, and 
d43,757,u81 16 forthe next preceding year; under 
the existing tariff it would be, on an average for 
six years, $40,907 ,718 29, and for the preceding 
year, $58,072,390 26; and under the Secretary's 
projet it would be, on an average for six years, 
$33,643,018 93, and Cor the preceding year, 
$47,709,320 51. As my friend is travelinjp; on 
that line, and as he and the Secretary of th^ 
Treasuryconcur in their views as embodied in 
the bill 4^he majority of the committee to a yety 
great extent, I apprehend he will regard this an- 
swer a entirely satisfactory, and as a conclusiva 
demonstration, with his faith in that officer, that 
the bill of the minority will brin^ about such A 
reduction in the revenue as he anticipates. * 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Pennsylvania. I will 
not interrupt the gentleman further. 1 will merely 
hope the gentleman will n# quarrel with his own 
Secretary of the Treasury. I do not agree with 
the Secretary. 

Mr. LETCHER. As one good turn deservetf 
another, I would commend my friend from Penn- 
sylvania to his brother frdm Ohio, [Mr. St akton,] 
who has»ju8t addressed the committee on thia 
subject. 

Hut, Mr. Chairman, so far as that is concerned, 
if my friend fVom Pennsylvania shall find that 
the bill of the minority will not reduce the reve- 
nue low enough, after the experiment has been 
made, I will give him bond and security that, if 
I am here, I will try to reduce it still lower until 
it shall reach the revenue standard. 

I come now to the consideration of the bill re- 

rorted by the majority of the committee; and, sii% 
concur entirely with my friend from Ohio [Mr. 
Stamton] in the relfiark he made in the progresa 
of his speech , that it was, as reported, a thorough 
manufacturer 's bill— that it is, considering the ti me 
at which it is introduced , the circumstances of the 
country now, the progress of public opinion in 
regard to the question of free trade — that it is, 
under all those circumstances, a bill more emi- 
nently protective, at this day, than the bill of 
1828— which was characterized as " the bill of 
abominations" — was at the time of its adoption. 
I do not undertake to say that the rate per cent. 
of duties in many instances is as high; but I 
speak of it in relation to the public Sentiment, 
of the country at this day, as compared with the 
public sentiment of the nation at the time of the 
passage of the bill of 1828, and also as to the 
prices of raw material and manufhctured articiet 
then and now. I speak of it in that connection 
and in that view of it, as a measure as strongly 
protective now as the tariff, of 1828 was at that 

time. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I desire to in- 
quire of the gentleman from Virginia whether the 
tariff of 1846 did not recognize, in its details, 
the principle of protection? and whether he has 
any scheme now to propose to the committee 
which does not r^oognite the same thing? 1 eaii 
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appreciate the position taken by the gentleman 
from Mississippi and the gentleman from South 
Carolina, who proposed a horizontal scale to 
bring everything up or down to that particular 
•cale; but I cannot see the force of the argument 
- of those gentlemen in favor of the sjrstem of free 
Hrade, who have advocated, and still advocate, 
measures which discriminate for protection. 

Mr. LETCHER. My friend might have saved 
himself all trouble; for it will readily occur to him 
that, in the adjustment of the tariff for raising the 
requisite amount of revenue, it is%tterly impos- 
sible so to arrange it, as to avoid incidental pro- 
tection. But, us I understand my friend from 
Ohio, he is for such a measure as will ^ive full 
protection to domestic manufectures. This is the 
important consideration with him. Protection is 
tjie principle, revenue the incident, in his theory^ 
Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I believe we have 
the constitutional power to pass a bill for the 
purpose of protection alone. But 1 propose noth- 
ing of the kind. I a^ree with my colleague on 
the committee, that it is important that we should 
deplete the Treasury, and do it speedily; and in 
doing that, I desire simply to discriminate for the 
purpose of protecting all the industrial branches 
of this country, and not to discriminate, as the 

Sentleman has proposed, and as the tariff of 1846 
as done, unjustly, and in a manner oppressive 
to the great interests of this country. 

Mr. LETCHER. I shall endeavor, before I get 
throu§;h, to demonstrate that the gentleman from 
Ohio 18 for protecting the manufacturers, and not 
the farmers, mechanics, and laborers. Under his 
bill the benefits go to the manufacturers — the bur- 
dens fall on the consumers. In the first place, I 
find that the schedule of olie hundred per cent, in 
the tariflfof 1846, which applies to brandy, distilled 
spirits, &c., is reduced fifty per cent, in his pres- 
ent bill. I always supposed that the d^trine of 
the school of politicians to which the^Ritleman 
from Ohio belongs, was, that luxuries should be 
made, to a certain extent, to bear the burdens of the 
Government. But it seems that he is willing to 
make a reduction of fifty per cent, upon liquors, 
cordials, and other luxuries of that character, 
while articles of prime necessity remain at the 
present rate of duty.^ cannot account for this, 
unless it be that my mend from Ohio was con- 
sulting his tastfi and my own at the time this re- 
duction was proposed. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I was certainly con* 
suiting the taste of the gentleman from Virginia, 
as weU as my own. I become satisfied that the 
efifect of the tariff of 1846 was to bring* into this 
country medicated drugged and adulterated spirits, 
which were productive of great evils. I supposed, 
inasmuch as my collea^e was anxious to reduce 
the revenue, if he could have a purer and better 
article — one more palatable to his taste — and ac- 
complish at the same time the object he had in 
view, he would unite with me. jX^iughter.] 

Mr. LETCHER. I am much ^ratified to find 
t|)at my friend was so very considerate; but still 
I think he will ascertain, about the time we get 
to the country, if his bill shall become a law, 
that the people will have something to say about 
this Question of taste, and will demand the reasons 
which justify so large a reduction of the duties 
upon liquors, while iron and the manufactures 
of iron are untouched . So far as adulterated and 
drugged liquor is concerned, my observation is 
that the dealers import a eood article, which is 
drueged and adulterated after it gets here. The 
venders of liquors, like all other classes of traders, 
desire to make as large profits as possible; and 
they have found by experience that adulteration 
adds largely to their profits. Such has been the 
past course of man^of these liquor dealers, and 
~such it will be in future. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. With the permis- 
sion of the gentleman from Virgim'a, I will tell 
him how I am informed they manufacture brandy 
here. A man goes to France and buys fine brandjr, 
has it put up at a sort of mock auction, bids it 
off at a low price, brings it here at that invoice, 
and pays duty only upon that invoice. • 

Mr. LETCHER. I have no doubt my friend 
from Tennessee has looked into all these matters, 
[laughter,] and 1 am obliged to him for the sug- 
gestion he has made. 

Mr. ECJSTIS. I would ask my friend from 



Virginia whether the duty of one hundred per 
cent, upon brandy has not been the greatest in- 
ducement to the manufacture of false brandy in 
the United States? 

Mr. LETCHER. I do not know. I get good 
brandy when I desire it, but it costs a pretty 
strong price. 

The next schedule is B, at thirty per cent. It 
contains the articles which are embraced in the 
thirty per cent, schedule of the tariff of 1646, 
with a transfer to it of some of the articles from 
the higher schedule of forty per cent. I do not 
think there has been any transfer from schedules 
lower than thirty per cent, up to that rate of duty. 
The articles transferred from the forty to tne 
thirty per cent, schedule are: 

*< Alabaster and »par ornaments ; anchovies, sardines, 
and all dber fish preiierv«d in oil ; comfits, sweetmeats, or 
(hiits preserved in sugar, brandy, or molasses ; composition 
tops for tables or otber articles of furniture ; msnufaciures, 
articles, vessels, and wares, of glass, or of which idass shall 
he a component material, not otherwise provided for ; man- 
ufactures of wood, or of which wood is a component pact, 
not otherwise provided for; prepared vegetables, meats, 
poultry and game, sealed or inclosed in cans or otlierwise ; 
segars, snufls, paper segars, and all other manufactures of 
tobacco ; and wines ; Burgundy, Champagne. Claret, Ma- 
deira, Port, Sherry, and aU other wines, and imitations of 
wines." 

Nearly all these articles enumerated are known 
as luxuries, and have been reduced twenty-five 
per cent, by their transfer from the forty to the 
thirty per cent, schedule. Let the committee beAr 
this fact in mind, as we proceed with the exam- 
ination of the bUl of the majority. 

My friend from Ohio [Mr. Campbell] says 
that in the preparation of this bill he has been 
looking to ail the great interests of the country; 
that he has been looking to the agricultural inter- 
ests, to the manufacturing interests, and to all the 
important interests of this land. We have no ar- 
ticle in this whole country that is in more general 
use, or which enters more largely into the con- 
sumption of the people of all classes, than iron, 
and the manufactures of iron; and yet my friend 
from Ohio does not propose to make any change 
in the duty now imposed on the article of iron, 
of any character or description whatsoever, for 
the relief of the fanner, or the mechanic, or the 
laborer. 

But, how is it in regard to another article? 
Take, for example, the item of hemp, which, 
under the bill, is reduced from thirtv to ten per 
cent. This is a production of the West, and has 
as strong a claim to protection as even the article 
of iron. Why is it struck down to ten per cent. ? 
If the great object is to protect all the interests, 
tqutdUf and/mrly, of this land, why is it, that so 
far as iron is concerned, there is not some reduc- 
tion made in that particular article? Why is it, 
that the gentleman from Ohio is for striking down 
sugar also to ten per cent., an article produced 
exclusively in the South, while, at the same time, 
he is for retaining the duty on iron, which is pro- 
duced almost exclusively in the middle and north- 
em States ? Why this invidious discrimination 
in duties iinposed on leading articles chiefly pro- 
duced in dinerent sections of the nation ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I would simply 
say very briefly — for I do not want to take up 
the time of the sentlenian — that under the tariff 
of 1846, the production of sugar has proved to be 
totally inadequate to the wants of the country. 

Mr. TAYLOR. If the gentleman from Ohio 
had taken as much pains to ac<|aire information 
on this subject as one in his position should, he 
probably would not have shown himself, as he 
will prove to be, so ignorant. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I make no point 
with the gentleman from Louisiana as to intelli- 
gence. I will simply say that the figures show, 
that in that great article of universal necessity 
the people of the country have been compelled to 
pay a tax of nearly seven million dollars within 
the lastyear. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I trust, that before the dis- 
cussion closes I shall have on opportunity to show 
what the gentleman's policy is, and to expose his 
facts. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. When the gen- 
tleman makes his showing, I may reply; iKid I 
trust in a more courteous spirit than he has dis- 
played. 

Mr. LETCHER. The production of sugar is 



like everything else, subject to fluctuation from 
one cause or another. I doubt not, from my ob- 
servation and reading, that there have been fluc- 
tuations which have operated upon the sugar crop 
of the southern portion of the Union, and whicn 
have, perhaps, for the last year or two, somewhat 
reduced the c^uantity as compared with the pro- 
duct of previous vears. 

But how does the argument of my friend from 
Ohio [Mr. Campbell] work ? He says he will 
not protect sugar because there is not enough of 
it produced in the South for the consumption of 
the country; and yet he will protect the manu- 
factures of woolen goods and of iron, whife there 
is not enough of them produced here for the con- 
sumption of the country, and while the importa- 
tions are large for the purpose of supplying that 
deficiency. Now, is that exactly a fair opera- 
tion ? Is it doing equal and exact justice to all? 
Is it placing the great interests of the country. 
North and South, on an equal and fair footing? 
If any one interest in this Umd is to be judged of 
by the vicissitudes which have attended it — ^if the 
production of five years ago— a year of very ^reat 
prosperity — is to be taken as a test on wnich a 
future estimate is to be based, may it not operate, 
according to his theory, in the most monstrous 
injustice to that particular interest? If, in con- 
sequence of a baa season or any other casualty, 
the quantity produced should be diminished in any 
one year oiler that time, would he undertake to 
strike it down on that account? Yet this— -accord- 
ing to the argument of my friend from Ohio — is 
the reaq^n assigned for striking at sugar. 

But how is it in regard to hemp ? Has the pro- 
duction of hemp diminished ? 1 have not exam- 
ined the statisucs, but, if I am correctly advised, 
the production of hemp is steadily increasing. 
If this be 80, how is my friend to reconcile his 
argument in regard to sugar? He strikes dowD 
the duty on sugar from thirty to ten per cent., 
because the quantity which is produced in the 
United States is diminishing; and at the same 
time strikes down hemp, which is increasing. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I think my fnend 
from Virginia is mistaken. 

Mr. LETCHER. I think you will find it to 
be as I have stated it. If the fact, that we do not 
produce all the sugar we consume, justifies so 
great a reduction ofxhe duty on that article, why 
IS it that iron, and the manufactures of iron, and 
the manufactures of wool, the productions of 
which fall short of the wants of tne country, are 
exempted from a like reduction? The following' 
table, which I have had prepared by the Register 
of the Treasury, can be rehed upon for its accu- 
racy; and it demonstrates clearly and satisfac- 
torily that neither one ot these articles is produced 
in sufficient quantities in our country to supply 
our wants, and hence the large ana constantly 
increasing importations of each and all of them: 

[See table at the foot of next column, p. 191.] 

This table shows that iron imports increased 
from f8,750,000 in 1847 to i30,000,000 in 1656— 
wool from #556,000 in 1847 to |1 ,665,000 in 1856— 
manufactures of wool from $11,000,00 in 1847 to 
132,000,000 in 1856— and sugar firom $9,877,000 
m 1847 to 133,538,000 in 1856; thus showing a 
less increase on sugar than on iron, and the man- 
ufactures of iron or wool and the manufactures 
of wool. This great fact should be kept In mind. 

This table further shows that the importations 
of iron, manufactures of iron, and iron and steel, 
and cast, shear, German and other steel , amounted 
for the year 1856 to the sum of |24, 580,363; and 
the importations of sugars for the same year 
amounted to the sum of$33,538,653; and the im- 
portations of the manufactures of wool for the 
same 3rear amounted to the sum of |31,961,793. 
Every argument, therefore, which my friend from 
Ohio has adduced to justify the reduction he pro- 
poses on sugar, applies with equal force to iron 
and the manufactures of iron, and the manufttc- 
tures of wool. 

All these articles enter largely into the consump- 
tion of the country — all add greatly to our com- 
fort and convenience. Sugar may be dispensed 
with, but iron and the manufactures of iron, and 
the manufactures of wool, ore indispensably re- 
quisite for the support of the people, and for theit 
protection against the rigors of tne climate. The 
pioneer, the farmer, the planter, the artisan, the 
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day laborer, all clasaes in the community, find 
these last-named articles indispensable to indi- 
vidual and national prosperity. They may (with 
Bome inconvenience to be sure) dispense with 
sugar and its manufactures. ' » . 

Now, how is it in regard to other items ? Take 
the item of steel— anomer article of prime neces- 
sity. Under the tariff of 1846 certain descriptions 
of that article were admitted at twenty per cent., 
while some of the manufactures of steel were ad- 
mitted at fifteen per cent. How does my friend 
from Ohio provide for these articles? He transfers 
the fifteen per cent, articles to the twenty per 
cent, schedule — thus imposing a heavier duty than 
they bear under the tanff of 1846. 

Can it be properly insisted upon, that a bill 
which takes article from a higher schedule, (and 
artides of luxury too,) and runs them down to a 
lower schedule, and which again takes articles 
going into the every-day consumption of the 
country, and runs them up into a higner schedule, 
operates fairly and justly on all the interests of 
the country ? It cannot be. This shifting pro- 
cess looks more to protection for the privileged 
class than to revenue for the Government. 

I propose now to look at another article, the 
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article of wool, which is reduced from thirty 
per cent, to ten per cent, by the bill of the ma- 
jority. I do not object to tne reduction of woo^ 
per se, but I do object to a reduction on wool, 
while the manufactures of wool remain unre- 
duced. I am aware that some of those who are 
engaged in the woolen manufacture insist that 
my bill, which reduces the duty from thirty to 
twenty-four per cent., will seriously injure this 
branch of inaustry. While many of them say, 
that the manufactures of woolens must ^o down 
under a duty of twenty-four per cent., others, ex- 
perienced and skilled in the business, entertain a 
different opinion. Mr. Caleb Jones, who has had 
twenty years' experience as a woolen manufac- 
turer, and whom I know to be a man of intelli- 
gence and integrity, in a letter addressed to the 
E resent Secretary of the Treasury, in response to 
is circular of 1853, thus speaks on this subject: 

" Tbey [the manufacturen] will doubtlesa make a strong 
effort to prevent the duties ttoto being reduced upon the 
manu^tured article daring the next Congress, and the old 
and iiiUy arguments that protection to the taborer is abso- 
lutely necessary, in order to compete with foreign manu- 
factures, will t»e us<id with uo little effect. Now, I asseru 
and challenge contradiction, that the labor on a yard of 
common brMddoth, upon most of the cassimeres, upon all 
flannels, blankets, and coarse cloths, is really ten m thi$ 
country than in Europe, while at the same time the laborer 
receives more per week in this country than in Burope, the 
difference being in the superiority of the machinery used 
here. I believe that a duty of fifiieen per cent, on manu- 
fkctnred articles generally, together with the cost of im- 
portations, will be more than the amount paid for the labor 
on a corresponding article manufactured here. Let me illus- 
trate by the following example what I intend to convey : 
The cost of a hundred yards of common flannel in England 

woulobe — say at twenty cents per yard fS20 

Duly at fifteen per cent 3 

Charges, commissions, &c., not less than fifteen per 

cent 3 

Total cost of a hundred yards in New York {96 

" Thus you will perceive that tfie duty and charges amount 
to six cents per yard. Now let me assure you that the labor 

00 a corresponding article of flannel in this countnr would 
be, fh)m the vool in the bag to the flannel in the bale, not 
over three cents per yard, so that an En^ish manufhcturer 
would pay as much in dcuies alone as the American manu* 
fkcturer pays fbr the labor upon such articles ; and I believe 
that the above will hold good upon all cottons made here, 
and I know It will upon all woolen goods. What, then, 
becomes of the aigument of protection against pauper labor r 

1 am unable to give you as much in detail up6n this subject 
as 1 should like, being unaccustomed to writing ; verbally, I 
would be able more fully to give you my entire views. I fbar 
you will have some trouble on the subject of revenue if jrou 
should abolish the duties upon the raw materials without 
exception. I firmly believe that if wool were on the tree 
list, there would be very few fiMreign cloths imported, and 
the revenue now obtained upon woolen goods would all, 
or very nearly all, be lost. The duty upon wool should not 
exceed ten per cent., nor should the same be higher on 
woolen goods.*' 

Such is the view which Mr. Jones presents, and 
I ^ive it, that it may be weighed in connection 
with the views entertained by others of equal ex- 
perience, intelligence, and integrity. 

I accidentally observed in a paper thismominff 
a summary of the provisions of the various tariff 
laws, containing statements of the amount of duty 
which has been assessed on the article of wool 
under each law from the foundation of the GK>v- 
emment to the present time. The information 
contained in the article is instructive and inter- 
esting. I have not had the time to make an ex- 
amination of the various laws referred to, to test 
its accuracy, but I imagine it will be foand very 
nearly, if not altogether, correct: ' 

Tariff Dutiee onitnported Wool from 1789. 

January, 1789, to April. 1816 — flree. 

April, 1816, to May, 18m— 15 per cent, ad valorem. 

May, 1834, to June, 1835— costing under 10c. per lb., 15 
per cent, ad valorem. 

, May, 1894, to June, 1895— costing over lOc per lb. 15 per 
cent, ad valorem. 

June, 1895, to June, 1896— costing under lOo. per lb., 90 
per cent ad valorom. 

June, 18S^, to June, 1896— costing over 10c. per lb., 95 
per cent, ad valorem. 

June, 1896, to June, 1898— coating under 10c. per lb., 15 
per cent, ad valorem. 

June, 1896, to June, 1898— costing over lOe. per lb., 30 
per cent, ad valorero. 

June, 1898, to June, 1899— 4c. per lb. specific, and 40 per 
cent, ad valorem. 

June, 1899, to June, 1830— 4c. per lb. specific, and 45 per 
cent, ad valorem. 

June, 1830, to June, 1839— 4c. per lb. specific, and 50 per 
cent, ad valorem. 

.June, 1839, to June, 1849— costing under 8c. per lb. fVee. 

'June, 1839, to June, 18IS— costing over 8c. per lb., 4c. 
specifk, and 40 per cent ad valorem. 

June, 1849, to July, 1846'-costing under 7c. par lb., 5 per 
cent ad valorem. 



June, 1849, to July, 1846— costing over 7c. per lb., 3c. f pe^ 
cific, and 3Q»per cent ad valorem. 

July, 1846, to present time— all wool 30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

We thus see that there were extraordinary 
changes in the raft»» of duty, and the mode of 
laying them, under ia* various tariff laws enacted 
by Conn-ess between 1789 and 1846. We all rec- 
ollect, that at the time of the passage of the tariff 
law of 1846, gentlemen w}io were Uien interested 
in woolen manufactures, complained grievously 
of the provisions of that law in regard to the duty 
upon wool, and in regard to the duty upon woolen 
manufactures of all sorts. gs^Where was the wool 
in this country chiefly produced prior t6 the pas- 
sage of the tariff of 1846? If you will take the 
trouble to go back and examine you will find, 
that up to 1840 there was more wool in proportion 
to the population and extent of territory, produ|^ 
in the New England States than in any number of 
States of the same size and population in the 
Union. I have collected some statistics in regard 
to the production of wool; and I have prepared a 
table snowing the productions of different divis- 
ions of the Union, which I have classified as 
New England States, northwestern States, mid^ 
die States, southwestern States and Territoriea; 
and soiithern States strictly. I desire now to 
call attention to this table, for the purpose of 
impressing upon the minds of our northern 
friends, who are urging here that wool should be 
entirely free, and who are maintaining that it 
would be to the interest of all portions of the 
country that it should be free, that they ought to 
stay their hands for the present, and recollect that 
at the time when they were the wool producers, 
thfy were sustained by a duty ranging from ten 
to fifty per cent, ad vutorem, with a specific duty 
during a portion of the same time of rrom four to 
five cents per pound. But, sir, the scepter han 
depar^ from New England. The product of 
wool i^hat section of the country is ueereasin^, 
and the increase in the product of that article is 
ffoine now to the South and Southwest, and the 
Northwest of this ereat country. I now present 
the table which I nave prepared, and I ask the 
attention of the committee and the country to the 
results which it establishes: 

Froduetum qf Wool in the United Statea, a$ ««eer- 

tmned flrom the Cen8n$ toblei. 

Ne» England Statee. 

1840. 1850. 

Maine 1,465,951 1,364,034 

NewBampshira Iil60,5l7 1,108,476 

Massachusetts ^ Ml,906 585,136 

Rhode Island 183,330 199,699 

Connecticut 889.870 487,454 

Vermont 3,699,935 3,400,717 

8,440,409 7,075,50tf 

Deereme ftom 1840 to 1850, 1,364,900 pounds. 

Northwedem Statet. 

1840. 1850. 

Ohio 9,685,315 10,194,371 

Indiana 1,937,919 9,610,987 

Illinois 650,007 9,150,113 

Missouri 563,965 1,497,164 

Michigan 153,375 9,043,983 

Wisconsin 6,777 953,963 

Iowa 93,039 . 373,896 

6,318,697 19,053,079 

Jnereaae ftom 1840 to 1850, 19,734,389 pounds. 

AfUUc Sfotet. 

1840 1850. 

New York 9,845,aB5 10,071,301 

Pennsylvania 3,048,564 4,431,570 

NewJersey 397,907 375,396 

Delaware 64,404 57,768 

13,355,470 14,936,035 

Inerttm ftom 1840 to 1850, 1,580,965 poonds. 

Southveetom Statee an4 Ttrritoriee. 

1840. 1850. 

Missteippf 175,196 559,619 

Arkansas 64,943 189,593 

Loniaiana 49,983 109,897 

Texas - 131,917 

NewMexico - 39,901 

Utah 9,999 

Caiifomia 5,590 

Oregon 99,686 

Minnesota 85 

909^5 1,061,439 
fncreate ftom 1840 to 1890^779,017 poumls. 
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fkniftom 8iate$, (tMdly.) 

1840. 1850. 

Marylnnd 488^1 477,438 

Virginia 2,538,374 2,800,765 

North Carblma 035,044 970,738 

SouthCsroUilA 299,170 487,933 

Qeotf\9. 371,303 990,019 

Florida 7,285 23,247 

Alabama 220,353 657,118 

T«nne88«e 1,060.332 1,3S4,878 

KfMOclcy , 1,736,847 2,297/133 

"7^346,909 10,128,369 

In&r^eM flrbtti 18iO t» 1910, 9,781,460 pounds 

I have not a doubtpf yOu could hare the sta* 
tifltice accurately collected ^m 1850 up to the 
present time, showing the annual production of 
wool, you would find that the rate of decrease hi 
the New England States in this item has been 
n#k*e rapid since 1850 than prior to that time. 
And is it not natural that it should be so ? "Look 
at the rigid climate of the New England States. 
The oold is so intehse that they must house and 
feed their sheep during a lairge portion of th« 
year in order to make them productive in wool; 
Shd to do this, the owner is subjected to an amount 
of expense which the product of the wool will 
rery inadequately requite. 

I desire most respectfully to call the attention 
of our friends from the New England States who 
object to any duty upon wool, to this table; and 
I ask them to consider whether they will not be 
placing themselves in a very unenviable position, 
and whether they may not subject their motives 
to serious misconstruction, if they shall insist 
upon the passaffe of a bill in accordance with the 
precise terma they demand on this artd o^^er 
points in issue? Sir, is it reasonable or right 
that the manufacturing interests shall be relieved 
fVom duty upon th« raw material, and that you 
•hall leave the bttrden upon the manufactured 
article, to be paid by the consumer ^P^n he 
comes to use it, as use it he must? This is the 
theory that is now inculcated — this the demand 
that is pressed upon us. 

So far as New England is concerned, and all 
the diversified interests in this land are involved, 
I maintain that, if you will take the tariff of 1846^ 
if you will reduce it twemy per cent, on all the 
schedules, and if, for the sake of compromise, 
you Will go still further, and agree to give to these 
gentlemen the benefit of their raw material greatly 
lightened of their burdens in the shape of duties, 
they ought to be content. When we advance to 
that point, have wo not gone a great way, in the 
spirit of accommodation; for the purpose of bring- 
ing about a settlement and adjustmeSit of this 
controversy upon business principles? The bill 
jreported by tne minority of the Committee of 
Ways and Means is the result of this generous 
spirit and feeling. Sirs, can you ask us, as just 
men, as men having a proper respect for the rights 
and interests of our own constituents, that we 
shall not only go half way, but when we have 
done that, we shall go still further, and relieve 
you from all duties on your raw materia], while 
the burden of supporting the Government by the 
duties on manufactured articles consumed by us 
remain the same, and are to be paid by the con* 
•umers whom we represent, and whose rights, 
whose interests, are confided to us for protection ? 
Sir, I say, with great respect, it is unreasonable 
to ask it; and I trust that our New England friends 
will surrender on this point, and meet us in a 
spirit as eenerous as we have exhibited towards 
them and their interests. If a tariff shall be 
adopted with a duty of eight or ten per cent, on 
wool, and they can denronstntte to the eentleman 
from Ohio, [Mr. Stanton,] and those who occupy 
his position, that the repeal of the duty on this 
article, or upon any other article of raw material, 
would operate to the advantage of the interests 
of the country, as well as to the interests of them- 
ielves, is it not better to bring it forward when 
you have tested it by experiment, than ask Con- 
gress to act upon it, and grant you this favor 
now ? I am inclined to concur with you in opinion 
on this point; and if you are right, time will soon 
demonstrate it. You cannot fail to see that there 
is decided opposition to vour theoiy^. Is it the 
part of wisdom to press this demand how? Is it 
not better to test your theory by actual experi- 
ment, and then come forward and ask for iu 
adoption ? 



I submit to every man in this House whether 
the demand for free wool is not too radical for 
^e temper of the times — whether so great a 
change, if carried out at onc^, is not likely to 
have the effect of alarming and shocking the con- 
fidence of the country ? When you take the arti- 
cles of hemp, of wool, of sugar, of molasses, of 
sirup of sugar, and of lead, and reduce them at 
once fr«)m thirty to ten per cent., at a time when 
all these interests are not expecting such a radical 
change in the policy of the Grovemment, you can- 
not reasonably hope that the measure you may 
adopt will be satisfactory t6 those important in- 
terests. I might ask with great propriety why it 
is that the iron interest oi this land is to be ex- 
empt from the common reduction that falls on all 
others? Do those interested in the manufacture 
of iron demand or desire to be exempted from 
their fsiir share of the burdens imposea by Gov- 
ernment for its support ? Is there anything in 
that particular interest which throws around it 
the vail of sanctity, and preserves it from the ef- 
fects of a reduction of duties, that fidls upon wool, 
'lead, sugar, and other great interests in our coun- 
try ? Is there any reason why a particular class 
of manufaeturee located within two or three States 
shall have the benefit of Government exemption, 
and shall be relieved from the burdens which 
you remove from their shoulders, and place on 
the shoulders of others, manr of whom are per- 
haps less able to bear them ? And yet you are 
doing this, if you adopt the bill which has been 
reported by the majority of the Committee of 
Ways and Means. From what I know of the 
men engaged in the iron manufacture, I say. 
without hesitation, that they are too just and 
patriotic to make such a demand. Is there iron 
enough produced in the country for the va> 
rious purposes of the railroads m the United 
States ? This is a progressive age, and the rail* 
road spirit has taken possession of the land, and 
demands for the execution of its plans far more 
iron than can be promptly supplied. This de- 
mand is increasing annually, and will continue 
to increase for years to come. Do you produce 
iron enough to supply all the purposes for which 
the people of this country require it? The table 
of tne importations of iron to which I have re- 
ferred, proves that the Quantity produced Adls 
1^,000,000 short of the demand; and now I de- 
sire to 1^0 w fVom my coUeacue on the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, why it is that he has 
not, in his bill, applied to iron the same scale of 
reduction that he has applied to southern sugar? 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. And let him 
also explain whj, when iron is put down in the 
bill of the majority of the committee at thirty per 
centum, lead is put down at ten per centum. 

Mr. LETCHEtl. I was just coming to that. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Pennsylvania. I will 
not answer the gentleman from Virginia at this 
time; I do not wish to consume his time; but I 
pledge myself to do so satisfactorily when I ob- 
tain the fioor. 

Mr. LETCHER. 1 hope the gentleman will. 
I had no doubt ** the iron would pierce his soul," 
if there was any attempt to remove, or even re- 
duce, the duty on that Pennsylvania staple. 
[Laughter.] * 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Pennsylvania. I am glad 
to know the gentleman fVom Vii^inia, though he 
has wrapped his head with wool for his argument, 
has found there is even an article at tl^ South 
whidi requires protection. 

Mr. LETCHER. My bill imposes a duty of 
eight per cent, on wool ; his imposes a duty of ten 
per cent. Now, if my head is wrapped witn wool , 
there is just two per cent, difference between the 
quantity on mine and on his, and to that extent 
he has the advantage of me. [Laughter.] 

If this bin of the majority is intended to cover 
the whole ground, if it is designed as a maeisore 
for all the sreat interests of the nation, if the 
object is to do equal and exact justice to all, no 
matter where located, no matter what their pur- 
suits in life may be, why is it that this blow is 
aimed at the sugar interest, the lead interest, the 
copper interest, and the hemp interest ? Why is 
this fierce war waged on these particular branches 
of industry, locat^ in the West, the Northwest, 
tad the Southwest? Why is it that iron is alone 
exempted? Does it not require some explanation ? 



Have not the members of this House who are 
interested in the production of lead, hemp, and 
sugar, a right 16 know why this has been done? 
Has not every interest in this land the right to 
know why it re that they are to be made to bear 
Government burdens, and to be deprived of Gov- 
ernment benefits, and the manufacturers of wool 
and iron and the lovers of brandy and wine to be 
favored at their expense ? 

My friends on the other side now and then talk 
quite handsomely about a ** home market. *' The 
best answej I can make to their arguments on 
this point is to give Mr. Giles's idea of a home 
market, because it presents the subject much more 
forcibly and clearly than I can possibly do by any 
language of my own: He says: 

" The power assumed by the Govemioe&t) under cover 
of the terra ' botne market,' according to tbe writer's uo- 
derstaading of it, consints in restiaining the owner ft-ohi 
MUing to wtaom be pleases, and tnm, baring of wlmn be 
pleaie« ; and thus aubeikiues g9Temfl»ental pr iodividiial 
discretion in the use of private property ; and thus ^ home 
market,' in its governmental sense, essentially consists ih 
compe&ihg tbe owner of private property to. buy of tbMto 
only, and to mU to tbOM osly, as wall m to boy^ or tvaeM 
tbe thinga only, tbe Crovemmeat Bb|il eboost." 

And again, he says: 

" It is wonderAil to contemplate tbe extent of tbe ia 
fluence of nick-names upon mankind! It is ^onderfol t^ 
see bow great a portion of mankind is content, and eve A 
delighted, with nick names, wtien the thingii described by 
them would be repelled with disffuat and indigoation ! Th« 
nick-name * home market' aflbrds die most instructive iflufli- 
tratioa of tbe correctness of this observation. Whilst tb4 
term ' home market' fascinates the ear of many untAinkin^ 
American ciUsens,the term ^CoAtinentat system' woul# 
strike the same ear with insult and indignatfon ; yet th# 
terms * home market' and * Coniinenta) syatenf* mean pre- 
cisely the same thing— both are grounded upon the sam^ 
despotic principle, and both produce the same praoticsl 
results. The British term < restrictive system^' altboogbu 
unfortunately, more (kmfliar to tbe American ear, an4 
therefore less alarming, is nevertheless founded upon th^ 
same, despotic principles, produces the same injurious 
effecia, and in substance means tbe same thing; In wb«^ 
did the o<i(<na French * Continental system' consist? Iik 
precisely the same thiig tbat the beloved American * hom* 
market' coiisfsts. In refusing to IndtvtdtralB the rtgbt ^ 
sell to whom they plea«, and to buy fh>m whom they pleaa^ 
—in restraining tee Pr«ich people fromHelUng to foreigoer* 
and buying fromfdreigners." 

That ii the definition of ''home market,'* asi 

Siveii by Mr. Qlles; and, in my judgment, it is a. 
efiiution which is highly expressive and strictly 
accurate. 

We shall never have a '* home market'^ in tfaift 
country imtil things reach that state of perfection' 
to which they are said to have attained in tbe 
State of Massachusetts many years ago. An old 
woman had two remarkably promising boys, who 
were very much given to trading. She said sh# 
verily believed (they were so sharp and citte at ^ 
trade) that she could lock them up m a room with- 
out a cent of capital, and they would make fiy^ 
dollars apiece out of each other swapping waist- 
eoats. [Great laughter. ] W hen you ^t things 
to that state of penectioa that our trading is to 
be done at home, sud, foreign nationa Are cut off 
from trade with us^ — ^when nothing is to be brooght 
into the country that we will purchase, and noth- 
ing to be sent out to be sold by us — ^when out 
people are prohibited from sellm^ to fbreignerst 
and of buyioff from foreigners, as is now the case 
in China and Japan — then perhaps this much 
talked of, (and with many or our friehds on th^ 
other side,) anxiously desired, " home market'* 
will be secured; but until that time arrives A 
** home market" will exist only in name. 

Mr. TAYLOR. With the permission of the 
committee, I desire to make an explajiation which » 
in point of &cts, partakes of tne nature of an 
apology. I owe it to the gentleman from Ohio, 
^Mr. Campbbll.] The gentleman from Ohio 
interrupted the gentleman from Virginia [Mr4 
LETCBBa] in the course of his argument upon 
the subject of the tariff. He made a statement 
which r think I shall be able, at a future time, to 
satisfy him was founded upon a misapprehension 
of &ct; but when I alluded to it, I made use of 
i an expression which was stronger than propriety 
warrants; and as it has always been my nabit^ 
when in a time of momentary excitement I have 
been betn^ed into an indiscretion, no matter of 
what kind, to apologize for it at once, I noW 
tender to the gentleman iVom Ohio my apoTogyi 
with the expression of my re^t that 1 gav* 
utterance to any language which violated th4 
courtesy justly due to him. 
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Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. The apology of 
the g^entlemem from Louisiaoa was entirely un- 
necessary. I can appreciate the position Qi gen- 
tlemen who i!ipon this floor, in the heat of de- 
bate, make use of remarks which sound harsh 
to the ear. I may have been mistaken in regard 
to the point of fact connected with the statistics 
of the sugar interest; and whenever that matter 
shall be exposed in debate, if I am in error, I 
shall certainly make an apology as frankly as the 
gentleman has made his. 

SENATOR FROM INDIANA. 

DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 

Monday, February 9, 1857. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I present the credentials of 
Graham N. Fitch, Senator elect from the State 
of Indiana to fill the vacancy ezistinff on this 
floor. I move that they be read, and that the 
oath be administered to Mr. Fitch. 

The Secretary read the credentials, as follows: 

** I, AshbeU P. VVillard, Governor of the State of lodinna, 
to all wbo shall see these presents, greeting : Whereas it has 
been certified to me by the proper authority that the Legii- 
lauue of the State of Indiana did, on the 4th day of February, 
aooo Domini 1857, dulv choose Graham N. fitch a Sen- 
ator in the Congress or the United States, to serve as such 
amil the 4th day of March, anno Domini 1861, 1 therefore 
certify that he is duly chosen a Senator in the Congress of 
the United States^ to servo as such until the 4th day of 
Maieh, anno Domini 1861. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand,, and 
caused to be affixed the seal of State, at the city of 
f 1 1ndianapolis, this 4th day of February, anno Domini 
L>» "'J 1857, y^e forty-first year of the State, and of tbo inde- 
pendence of the United States Uie eighty -flrrt. 

By the Governor : 

A8HBELL P. WILLARD. 

Dakibl McClcre, Secretary of SiaU, 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I have had placed in my 
hands, bv a special messenger who has been dis- 
patched here from the Senate of Indiana for that 
purpose, the proceedings of the Senate of that 
State, duly certified, protesting against the legality 
of the election of the gentleman >i^|ose credentials 
have been presented, and also a jffltest signed by 
thirty-four members of the House of Represent- 
atives. I ask leave to present the records of the 
Senate and the protest, and ask that they be read. 
Then I desire to object to the administration of 
the oath, and submit a motion in reference to this 
matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The papers 
will be read. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I do not know that it is ne- 
cessary to read the protest. I believe my colleague 
is entitled to be sworn in under die rules and the 
precedents of the Senate. 

M r. BUTLER. Let them be read . 

Mr. BRIGHT. I have no objection if the 
Senate desire to hear the papers. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
will consider it his duty to hear anything that 
may come from any Senator in reference to the 
case, but jhe matter of course is subject to the 
vote of the Senate. 

The Secretary read, as follows: 

Indianapous, Indiana, January Hdf 1857. 

The Senate being in session, Mr. Cravens, the Senator 
from Jefieraon, offered for adoption the following preamble 
and resolution : 

Whereas, on the 12th day of January, 1857. whilst the 
Senate was engaged in the discussion of a resolution of the 
House of Representatives, in accordance with section fbur 
of article five of the constitution of this State, which is in 
the following words, to wit: "The returns of every elec- 
tioa for Governor and Lieutenant Governor shall be sealed 
op and transmitted to the seat of government, directed to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, who shall open 
aad publish them in the presence of both Houses of tlie 
General Assembly;" which resolution of the House of 
Bepresentatives bad fixed the hour of half past two o'clock 
for such opening and counting: And whereas, before any 
decision was had upon said resolution, and before any vote 
was either taken or demanded upon the same, and one half 
hour before the time fixed by said House resolution, the 
Lieutenant Governor and ex officio President of the Senate 
and Governor elect arose in hu place, delivered to the Sen- 
ate a short valedictory, at the conclusion of wlUch he an- 
nounced in the Ibllowing words, " I now repair to the Hall 
of the House;" whereupon, without a4joumment of the 
Senate, or any other action of the same in relation thereto, 
he, the said President, descended from the rostrum, and 
immediately proceeded from the Senate Chamber followed 
k7 a Bilnority of the Senate : And whereas, a majority of 
ttie fifty Senators pf which this body is composed, as pro- 
vided by the constitution of this State, remained in seasion, i 
and under a call of the Senate, when It was ascertained ti 
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that a majority was, but a quorum of two thirds, as pro- 
vided by the constitution, was not« present, a reipltttion 
embodying said facts was introduced and made pan of tlie 
record of the Senate : And whereas, this Senate continued 
in session until the return of the absent members, when the 
aforesaid resolution with a pending aroendmenfwas con- 
curred in by the Senate : And whereas, it has been told to 
the Senators, or a minority of the memncrs of this House, 
that, during the absence of the minority of the Senators, a 
meeting was held in the Hall of the House of Representa- 
tives, at which said meeting the returns of the electibn for 
Governor and Lieutenant Governor are said to have been 
opened and published, and at which said meeting it has 
also been said that the Lieutenant Governor, ex officio Pres- 
ident of the Senate, and Governor elect, was inaugurated 
as Governor: And whereas, when the so-styled inaugura- 
tion and induction into office of the Governor elect, the said 
President of the Senate is also reported to have called to 
the chair, aa the presiding officer of said meeting, one of the 
minority Senators, which Senator, after the so-called cer- 
emonies of inauguration had been concluded, without au- 
thority or instructions so to do by said meeting, is said to 
have pronounced the Joint convention adjourned to meet 
again at two o'clock, p. m., on Monday, the 2d day of Feb- 
ruary next : And whereas, there has not been, during the 
present session of this General Assembly, any Joint con- 
vention, or any determination therefor or action in relation 
thereto, by the Senate : And whereas, any Joint convention 
of the two Houses of the General Assembly must necessa- 
sarily consist of a quorum of each House, neither Houec 
being competent to the transaction of any business in a 
seimrate and independent capacity, without a quorhm, 
which consists of two thirds of the membem elect. Such 
competency ceuld not be conferred or derived by any meet- 
ing of the minority of the Senators with the members of 
tiie House, or the House as such : And whereas, it is re- 
ported that at such adjuumed meeting of the so-called joint 
convention it is the design to elect two United States Sen- 
ators : And whereas, any such election by any such unau 
thorized, illegal, and unprecedented mectineof body, would 
be inconsistent with the character of this General Assem- 
bly, in violation of the constitution of this State, which does 
not contemplate or provide for any Joint convention for any 
such election or purpose, insultine to this Senate, and 
highly disrespectful to the Senate of the United States, in 
view of its recent decision in a like case, and disorganizing 
and revolutionary in its character. Therefore, 

Be U resolvedj That this Senate does disclaim any knowl- 
edge of, or participation in, any meeting or so-styled Joint 
convention for the above or any otiicr purpose ; and if at 
any adjourned meeting of said body, it is proposed to have 
any election for United States Senators or other officers, or 
to transact any other business which it might be competent 
for or the duty of this General Assembly to elect or perform, 
this Senate does hereby most solemnly and eamestiy protesi 

H:ainst any such action, as wholly unauthorized oy this 
ouse without its knowledge, consent, or concurrence ; and 
titat we will here, as elsewhere, now and forever repudiate 
and disown such act or action, as flagrantiy illegal, and a 
fhiud upon the sovereigfity and the people of the State of 
Indiana. 

Mr. Farkington moved to refer the preamble and resolu- 
tion to the Committee on the Judiciaiy — ayes dO, noes 27. 
Those who voted in the affirmative are 

Mr. TRUMBULL. It is unnecessary to read 
the names unless some one desires it; the Secre- 
tary can give the number of votes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I was going to suggest to 
my colleague, that if he will look into the prece- 
dents in these cases, he will find it* very clear that 
the uniform practice has been to allow the member 
whose credentials are presented to be sworn. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The papers 
must be read through , unless dispensed withoy a 
vote of the Senate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I beg pardon. I thought 
they were read. 

The Secretary continued the reading, as fol- 
lows: 

The question recurred oh the adoption of the preamble 
and resolution— yeas 27, nays 20. So the preamble and 
resolution was adopted. 

Statb or Indiana. Marion CotitUi/, ts: 

We, Jonathan S. Harvey, principal Secretary of the 
Seuate of Indiana, and James R. N. Tyner, assistant Sec- 
retary of tiie same, now in session, do solemnly and sever- 
ally swear that the annexed and foregoing is a true copy of 
the preamble and resolution introduced into said Senate, 
and the action of the Senate thereon, as appears by the 
Journal thereof, and tiiat said Journal is correct. So help 
us God. JONATHAN 8. H.4RVEY, 

JAMES R. N. TYNER. 

Subscribed and sworn before me, Georae H. Chapman, 
a notary public in and fbr the county of Marion, and Stale 
of Indiana, this 3d day of February, A. D. 1857; as witness 
my hand and official seal, 

r, . 1 GEORGE H. CHAPMAN, 

t*" "J Nolary PHblie. 

We, the undersigned. Senators of the State of Indiana, 
do hereby certify that the foregoin:; preamble and resolution, 
and the action, of the Senate of Indiana thereon, are in all 
respects true as above staled. 

Signed by twenty-seven Senators. 

Mr. DOUGLAS ^ Without expressing or in- 
timating any opinion, (for none could be formed 
by me without a knowledge of the facts, and I 
know nothing of them except what is stated in 
this paper,) 1 wish to say to my colleague that 
I think it has been, if not the invariable, at least 



the general, practice of the Senate in all such 
cases to consider the certificate as prima facte evi- 
dence of the facts entitling the claimant to his 
seat, and then an investigation can be had. I call 
his attention to the case that arose from Illinois 
some years since, in the person of my late col- 
league. General Shields. A protest was made 
against his taking his seat on the ground 5f inel- 
igibility. The Senate at first refused him a seat; 
but on my pressing that point, they reexamined 
the question, and declared that he was entitled to 
his seat during the discussion. So it was in the 
case of my present colleague. The legality of* 
his eleqlion, nis right to a scat, was contesa^d at 
the time he presented his certificate; but he was 
sworn in. The Journal, which I have before me, 
shows that the protest was made at that time. I 
will read it: 

" Mr. Crittenobk presented the credentials of the Ho^ 
Lyman Trcmbull, elected a Senator by the General As- 
sembly of the State of Illinois, for six years from the 4th 
day of March, 1855. , 

"* Mr. Cass presented the protest of certain Senators and 
Rcpresen'ativef) of the Legislature of the State of Illinois, 
against the election of the Hon. Lymak Trumbull. 

" The oath prescribed by law was administered to Mr. 
Trumbi;ll, and he took his seat in the Senate.*' 

After Mr. Trumbull was sworn, the investi- 
gation took place by referring the matter to a 
committee, having a report upon it, and the de- 
cision -of the Senate upon that report. A similar 
case arose from Iowa, in the election of Mr. Har- 
lan, and the Journal shows this state of facts: 

" Mr. JoNKS, of Iowa, presented the credentials of the 
Hon. James Harlan, chosen a Senator by the General 
Assembly of the State of Iowa, to represent the said State 
in the Senate of tiic United States ; which were read. 

" On motion of Mr. Mason, the resolutions of the Senate 
of the State of Iowa, communicated March 3, 1855, were 
read. 

" The oath prescribed by law wna administered to Mr. 
ilARLAN, and he took his seat in the Senate." 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
will inc^lgc the Chair for a moment. The Chair 
is not aware that any objection has been taken to 
adminis^ing the oath to tlic Senator elect. 

Mr. DBUGLAS. My colleague objected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. I did not so 
understand him. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I raised the objection. I 
suggest, however, to my colleague, that he allow 
the papers to be read through. There is a protest 
from members of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. One word more, and I shall 
yield. I was simply going on to remark that, iii 
the Iowa case, which was similar in principle, 
the Senator elect was sworn in, and held his seat 
during the discussion, and until the question was 
finaUy decided. We adjudicated against him, and 
he went home; and the Senate know the result. 
I think it is better for us not to come to a decision 
on this question now, until the usual course is 
pursued, allowing the Senator to be sworn in, 
and then we can investigate the question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Trumbull] calls for the read- 
ing of a further paper; and it will be readt unless 
objected to. 

The Secretary read the following protest, signed 
by thirty-four members of the Indiana House of 
Riepresentatives: 
" To the Senate of the United Statet: 

<<Tho undersigned, duly elected and qualifled meinbera 
of the House of Representatives of the General Assembly 
of the State of Indiana, hereby protest against the pretended 
election of Jesse D. Bright and Graham N. Fitch, on the 
4th day of Fcbruaiy, anno Domini 1857, as Senators of the 
State of Indiana in the Congress of tiie United States— the 
former for the six years from the 4Ui day of March next, and 
the latter for six yetara from the 4tii day of March, 1835. by 
a portion of the Senators and Representatives of said Gen- 
eral Assembly, for the following reasons : 

" First. There was no agreement of the two Houses of 
tlie General Assembly, by resolutions or otherwise, to pro- 
ceed to the appointment or election of Senators in Congress 
on said day, or any other day of the preeent session. 

*' Second. There was no joint convention of the two 
Houses of the said General Atisemblv on said day, nor was 
there any law of the State authorizing a joint convention 
on tiiat day or any other day lor the appointment or elec- 
tion of United States Senators, nor was there any resolu- 
tion or joint resolution approved or adopted by the two 
Houses of the said General Assembly, or either of them, 
authorizing such joint convention. 

" Third. Said pretended joint convention was a mere as- 
sembly of a portion of the Senators and Representatives of 
the said General Assembly, not in a legislative capacity, but 
as individuals, without any authority of law. without pre- 
cedent in the history of the Legislature of the State, and 
having no legislative sanction ; and said Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, when so convened, had no more constitutional 
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right to appoint or elect Senators than any equal number of 
pnvnte citizens of the State. 

*^ Fourth. Thcro wotf not a coomitutional quorum of 
^tber Hou«e of the General Assembly present in ^aid pre- 
tended joint convention , tbcre being only tweuty-lliree Sen- 
ators and sixty Ropre«entalives, wlien, by the eleventh sec- 
lion of the fourth article of the constitution of this Suite, it 
requireit two thirdH of each House to constitute a quorum 
to do bfuinoaa, and when, by the law of the State, the 
number of t^enators is fixed at fifty, and the numl)er of Uep- 
resentntivcs at one hundred, in said General Aisi^crably. 

" Fiflh. Decauso tlie undersi^icd, an h^gally elected and 
qualified representatives in said General Assembly, have 
been deprived of their coubtitutional right to assist in the 
legal election of the Senaton> iii the Congress of the United 
States by said illegal, revolutionary, ajid unauthorized elec- 
tions. * 

« Sixth* Because the Legislature of Indiana, as such 
Legislature, either by sepanue action of the two Ilouses or 
otherwise as such Legislature, had no part or voice in 6ucb 
pretended elections, and the same were In direct violation 
of the third section of the first article of the Constitution 
o4tlic United States and tlie fourtli section of said article. 

''^ Seventh. Because said pretended elections are wholly 
void. 

*^^is>hth. Because If said elections are hold valid, such 
decision will destroy tlic legal exijiience of the Genond 
Assembly of this State, and install in its place any mob 
which may see proper to take forcible possession of the 
House as a joint convention of the General Assembly, 
without the concurrence of cither body, the sanction of the 
coniztitution, or authority of law. 

" For these and various other reasonfl which might be 
named, the undersigned protest against the validity r>f gaid 
pretended elections, and a:*k tliat tlie Senate of the United 
Stat^s may declare them null and void. 

" Given under our hand this 4th day of February, at In- 
dianapolis, anno Domini 1857." 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I admit, sir, that the prac- 
tice has often been to admit a member to a seat 
on a certificate of his election, and to investi^tc 
any matter of contest which may arise after- 
wards. That course has been adopted from con- 
venience, I suppose, and the difficulty of inves- 
tigating the matter at once. It is not a positive 
rule, nor has it been by any means, as my col- 
league suppo.^cs, the uniform practice. The prac- 
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tice has been both ways. I have befirfmc the 

QOKinff 
it — and I have not looked very carefully— 1 find 



book on contested elections; and on looking into 



that in the case of Kensey Johns, of Delaware, 
appointed in the place of George Read in 1793, 
Mr. Johns appeared in this body on the 24th of 
March, 1794, and produced his credentials of ap- 
pointment, ** whereupon it was moved that they 
be referred to the consideration of the Committee 
of Elections, btfore the said Kenaey Johns should 
be permitted to oualify, who arc directed to re- 
port thereu})on." The motion was agreed to by 
a vote of thirteen to twelve, and the credentials 



were referred. A report was subsequently made, 

to b( 
a seat. 



and Mr. Johns was decided not to ue entitled to 



In 1809, Stanley Oris wold, of Ohio, appSred 

and presented his credentials on the 9th of June. J 

It was J 

" Ordered f That his credentials be referred to the Com- ' 
niitlee of Elections." I 

On the 15ih of June the committee reported , 
favorably thereon, and he was then admitted to 
his seat. 

Mr. HALE. Were these cases in the Senate 
or in the House of Representatives ? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. In the Senate. In 1825, 
Mr. Lanman, of Connecticut, who had been pre- 
viously a member of the Senate, when it convened 
in special session on the 4th of March, presented 
his credentials, and a motion was made by Mr. 
Holmes, as has now been made by the Senator 
from Indiana, " that he be permitted to take the 
oath prescribed by the Constitution." 

" On motion of Mr. Eaton, it was 

*< Ordered, That the foregoing motion, together with the 
credentials of Mr. Lanman, be referred to a select com- 
mittee, to consist of three members, to consider and report 
thereon.'' 

The committee was appointed. They did re- 
port on the case, and the Senate decided, at a 
subsequent period, that Mr. Lanman was not 
entitled to his seat. 

Mr. CASS. Will the honorable Senator state 
what was the point of the decision in that case ? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. The decision was that the 
Governor had no authority to appoint. 

Mr. CASS. Did the question turn on the cre- 
dentials ? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. No objecUon was taken to 
the form of the credentials in any of these cases; 
but the objection in the case of Mr. Lanman was 



that tl^ vacancy was not such a vacancy as the 
Governor had authority to fill. 

Mr. HALE. There had been a session of the 
Lcgislai^ire, and they had neglected to fill the 
place. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. The Senate wiU all re- 
member the famous New Jersey case, in the 
House of Representatives, where the claimants 
presented their certificates of election under what 
was called the broad seal of the State, and the 
House refused to admit them. An investigation 
was had, and they were ultimately decided not 
entitled to seats. So from these cases it will be 
observed that the practice has been both ways. 

Now, I take it for granted that the gentleman 
claiming a seat in this body from the State of In- 
diana does not desire to be admitted, or to be 
qualified, tmless he is entitled constitutionally to 
a seat. No gentleman would desire a seat upon 
this floor, unless he was constitutionally and 
rightfully and legally entitled to it; and it is wrong 
that any one should occupy a seat for a single 
day who is not constitutionally elected. If the 
case presented be one which tlie Senate can pass 
up6n immediately, if the facts are all before the 
Senate, if there ue no dispute in regard to the 
case, justice requires — the rights of the Senate 
require, its immediate decision; and it is due to 
the individual himself, for no person wishes to be 
admitted to a scat wrongfully, and subsequently 
to be turned out. It is only from the necessity 
of the case that a different rule has ever prevailetf. 
I presume every one will assent to the proposition 
at once, tliat if'^it v/ere the practice, and tne facts 
were before the Senate, it would bo better always 
to dispose of a question of this character before 
the applicant is sworn in, for it is imnroper as- 
suredly that any individual not entitled to a seat 
fihouhl occupy it, and participate in the proceed- 
ings of the body. 

Is there any object in referrin^j the present case 
to the Judiciary Committee? Would the honor- 
able chairman of that committee shed any light 
upon it : It so happens that we have recently had 
before us a case nivolving principles decisive of 
this. That case was before that committee; the 
Senate have acted upon it; and the whole body is 
familiar with the facts and with the action. I take 
it there is no dispute about the facts in this case. 
I propose a resolution, or intend to do so, that the 
person presenting his credentials is not entitled 
to a seat; and I think we are as well prepared to 
pass upon that resolution to-day as at any other 
time. If there is any dispute about the facts — if 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Bright] shall 
show that it is necessary to refer the matter to a 
committee to ascertain what the facts arc, the case 
will then present a difierent aspect; but I do not 
understand that there is any such dispute; and 
will proceed to state, as briefly as I can, what I 
understand to be the facts. 

I will state ii^the outset that the Legislature of 
the State of Indiana consists of fifty Senators and 
one hundred Representatives. In that State, as 
is the case in most of the States of the Union, it 
is provided by their constitution, that 

" The legislative authority of the State shall be vested in 
a General Assembly, wliich shall coDsist of a Senate and 
flonse of UepresentaUves." 

The eleventh section of the fourth article of the 
Indiana constitution declares that 

" Two thirds of each House shall constttate a quorum tn 
do busineeus." 

Section twenty -five of the same article declaren 

that 

" A majority of all the members elected to each House 
shall be necessary to pass every bill or Joint resolution." 

It requires two thirds of each House to be 
present to do business, and then two thirds being 
present, a majority of the two thirds cannot pass 
any resolution or oill, but in order to pass a res- 
olution or a bill, a majority of all the members 
elected to each House must vote for iV. 

The constitution further provides, as was read 
in the proceedings of the Senate of Indiana, that 
the election returns for Governor and Lieutenant 
Governor shall be transmitted to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and that the 
Speaker shall open and canvass the votes in the 
presence of theUeneral Assembly. Thisyitseems, 
was done on the 12th day of January, in the pres- 
ence of the House and a portion of Uie Senate. 



The House had passed a resolution inviting the 
Senate to meet them for this purpose; but, l^fore 
the Senate acted upon thatresolutiqn, or the time 
fixed by it had arrived, it appears that the presid- 
ing officer of the Senate lert his seat, and, with a 
minority of the Senate, proceeded to the House 
of Representatives, and on arriving there what 
had he to do ? Was he to preside? Not at all; 
but the Speaker of the House proceeded then to 
canvass tne votes for Gk)vernor and Lieutenant 
Governor. After the canvassing was over, the 
Lieutenant Governor or Governor elect caUed 
one of the Senators of the minority to the chair, 
and that Senator, without any vote being put or 
motion made, declared the joint convention ad- 
journed to the second day of February. 

The Senate hearing what had been done, sub- 
sequently passed the preamble and the resolution 
which have been read in your hearing, disavow- 
ing and repudiating in advance any and all pro- 
ceedings which mi^ht be had, or take place, at 
any adjourned meeting of this so-called joint con- 
vention, wholly denying its authority to do any 
act, and declaring tnat such meeting would be 
ille^I and unconstitutional, a fraud upon the sov- 
ereignty of the people of Indiana, and they pro- 
test against it. 

When the second day of February arrived, the 
Lieutenant Governor, who was then a dififerent 
individual from the one who presided on the 13th 
of January — the Lieutenant Governor, who wa« 
by law the presiding officer of the Senate — goes 
throiigh with this same matter again; and in order 
to bring clearly before the Senate what waa done, 
I will read from the Indianapolis Daily Sentinel; 
the editor of whidh is the official printer of the 
State of Indiana, what was done in the Senate on 
that day as part of my remarks. While a report 
was being read by the Secretary of the Senate, 

" Before disposing of the report, the President arose and 
announced to the Senate, that the joint convention of the 
two Houses which met on the 12th of January last, to open 
and count the votes for Governor and Lieutenant Govemory 
having adjourned to this day, at two o'clock, p. m., to meet 
again in the Hall of theHoude of Rcpresentativea, and that 
hour having novf^pived^e Senate would proceed forth- 
with to the Hall of the House to meet that body in joint 
convention, pun>uant to the adjoummeot thereof^'* 

" The President then proceeded to tlie Hall of the HoaJM« 
followed by a large portion of the membezi of the Senate, 
leaving no quorum present." 

That is true; there was no quorum left, bat 
more than a majority of the Dody remained. 
Now let us see what was done when the Lieu- 
tenant Governor arrived in tlie House on the 
2d of February: 

*< Monday ArrBSifooic, Fekruary SL 

" House called to order at two o'clock— Mr. Speaker ia 
the chair. 

"Joint Convention, 

" The Clerk had commenced reading the Jonnal, when 
Lieutenant Governor Hammond, preceding the Senate, 
made his appearance, and took his seat becide the Speoket , 
an presiding officer or the two Houses in Johit convention 
assembled, the Senators being seated to his right. 

" Grove. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

** Mr. Spkaker. The gentleman must address the p?s- 
sidlng officer of the convention. 

" Grove. Mr. Speaker, I again move a caU of tlM 
House. 

** Blake. The gentleman ia out of order. The two 
Houses arc now assembled in joint convention. 

<<Mr. Speaker. Gentlemen must address the presiding 
officer of the convention. 

"Lieutenant Governor Hammond said: QnthelSSthof 
January, in obedience to the requiremtntfl of the coostitn- 
tion, the Senators and Uepreseniatives met in joint con- 
vention in this place, mid after transacting the business 
tlien in hand, adjourned until this day, at two o'clock, p. n. 
In pursuance of said a^ioumment, the joint convention was 
now assembled, and he declared it adjourned until Wednes- 
day morning, ten o'clock." 

It needs only a statement of these proceedings 
to show their entire irregularity. How did the 
Lieutenant Governor become presiding ofllcer of 
the joint convention ? There is no statute in In- 
diana, as is shown by the protest here, providing 
for joint conventions in that State, over which he 
is to preside. .How, then, came the Lieutanant 
Governor there presiding? And if he could pre- 
side, what authority had he to adjourn the joint 
convention of his own mere fancy, without any 
motion being put or carried to that effect? 

It was at tlvis adjourned meeting to Wednes- 
day » that the person whose credentials are pre- 
sented here is said to have been elected. Now, 
what took place on that day? The proceedings 
are set forth in the protest of the members of tho 
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House; but to make the matter a little more clear 
I refer to the report as published in the State pa- 
per: 

** In the Senate, Wednesday, February 41 1857: 
<'Mr. llErrREN proceeded to discuss the question of 
order, during which the President arose and announced to 
(he Senate, that the Joint convention which met on the 
Idth of January last, having a4joumed to rooeiaicaiu in the 
HoU of the House of Representatives on the JM day of 
Fcbcnary Inst, at two o'clock, p. m. ; and ha\7np, on the 
paid 9d day of February, adjourned to meet again in the 
Hall of the House, to-day, at ten o'clock, a. m., and that 
bour having now arrived, the Senate would proceed to the 
Hall of tile House, in purnuance of said ainoumment, to 
meet in joint convention for the purpose of electing two 
United Statee Senators. 

**TUe President then repaired to the Reproseotativea 
Hall, aceonipaoied by Senators." 

On their arriyal in the Hall of the House, the 
following proceedings took place: 

*<Mr. Spkakbr. The gentleman will suspend his re- 
narka. The hour for joint convention baa arrived." 

Thus the Speaker interrupted a gentleman who 
was speaking: 

^ At ten o'clock the Senate, preceded by the presidine 
oi&cer, appeared. Lieutenant Governor Hammond took, 
the chair, and callM the convention to order. 

** Solon Turman was appointed Secretary of the conven- 
tion by the President, who also nominated Judge Perkins 
to administer the oath of olQce. 

" The President said : 

" Gentlemen of the Convention : We are here assembled 
in ioint convention under a provision of the constitution, 
and you will now proceed to choose a United States Sena- 
tor, to serve as such until the 4th of March, 1861." 

That is the first thing said about a United States 
Senator. The Lieutenant Grovernor orders an 
election in the same manner that he hadadjqumed 
the convention. Mr. Walpole, of Hancock, 
nominated Graham N. Fitch; and on the first bal- 
loting it appears that Mr. Fitch received 83 vote 
— not two tnirds, it will be perceived, of the mem 



bers of the General Assembly — the whole number 
of members of both Houses being 150. Nor were 
two thirds of cither branch present. 

Greorge G. Dunn received two votes, and blank 
one, making in all eighty-six votes; and twenty- 
three of those were Senators. A u^ority of tne 
Senate was not present. A majori(^f the House 
— sixty-two members — were present, but not two 
thirds, which was necessary to constitute a quo- 
rum of that body. So that there was not present 
a quorum of either House, and there was not 
present tfven a majority of the Senate. 

We have tjiis exhibition: A number of the 
inembers of the General Assembly of the State 
of Indiana assembling together on different occa- 
sions, presided over oy an officer without any 
authority, adjourned from time to time without 
authority by that officer, and he directing them 
to elect a United States Senator, and they pro- 
ceeding to an election without having a quorum 
of either branch of the Legislature* present, or a 
majority of one of its branches. The person 
elected under such circumstances comes here, 
presents his credentials from the Governor, and 
asks to be admitted to a scat at once, and that 
his right to occupy it may be investigated after- 
wards; and it is insisted upon, and for what? 
For what do you wish him to be admitted? Do 
the Judiciary Committee wish these facts referred 
to them to make a* report upon them? They have 
already reported upon a case, not like this, it is 
true, but a case very much stronger than this, 
and reported that the party was not entitled to 
his scat; and the Senate sustained that report. 

The third section of the first article of the Con- 
stitution of tlie United States declares that ** the 
Senate of the United States shall be composed 
of two Senators from each State, chosen by the 
Legislature thereof.'* 

18 it pretended that the Legislature of Indiana 
with the stat^ent of facts which I have made 
uncontradicted, has chosen the person whose cre- 
dentials have been presented a Senator from that 
State? 

Another clause of the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States declares that 

" The times, places, and manner of holding elections for 
Senators and Eeprcsentaiivcs shnll be j)rescribed in each 
Siaio^ the Legislature thereof." \ 

Has the Legislature of Indiana prescribed the 
time and place and manner of the election which 
is sftid to have taken place ? Does it not appear 
by the paMrs on your table, duly certified by 
the Senate of Indiana, that that body protested 



against an election of Senators at any of the ad- 
*journed meetings of the so-called joint conven- 
tion? Do they not repudiate this whole thing? 
There is no law in the State of Indiana prescrib- 
ing the time, the place, and the manner of elect- 
ing Senators, and in the absence of any law or 
agreement of the two branches of the Legislature, 
can less than a quorum of the bodies get together 
and elect a Senator? As is said in one of the 
papers submitted, signed by thirty-four members 
of the House of Representatives of the State of 
Indiana, if this election can be sustained, it is 
destructive to the legal existence of the General 
Assembly of that State, and installs in its place 
any mob which may see proper to t^e forcible 
possession of the House as a joint coRention of 
the General Assembly, without the concurrence 
of either body, the sanction of the Constitution, 
or authority of lavt(. 

But, sir, this whole question was recently be- 
fore the Senate, and discussed in this body in the 
case of the Senator from Iowa, [Mr. Harlan,] 
and what was his case ? There, the Legislature 
of Iowa had prescribed the time, place, and man- 
ner for the election of a Senator; and by a concur- 
rent vote both Houses had agreed to go into the 
election. They met injoint convention, a quorum 
of both Houses beini» present, and they voted 
time and again for a Senotor without being able 
to effect an election; but, finally, a portion of the 
members of the Senate absented themselves from 
that joint convention, not by rescinding the res- 
olution on which they had gone there, but by 
voluntary absence, leaving present, however, a 
majority of the members of the General Asscm- 
^bly of the State of Iowa. A majority of the 
flM«members of that Assembly cast their votes for 
-^'Rhe Senator who then occupied the seat; and yet 



what did the Senate of the United States decide? 
They decided that that election was invalid, be- 
cause a majority of the Senate of Iowa was not 
E resent; that it was necessary that there should 
e present in the joint convention a majority of 
each branch, or rather a quorum of each branch, 
the constitution of Iowa requiring only a major- 
ity to constitute a quorum. That was the solemn 
decision of the Senate of the United Slates made 
not a month ago upon duo consideration; and 
now, a case is presented, and a gentleman asks a 
seat on this floor who comes with altogether a 
weaker case — who comes indorsed not by a quo- 
rum of either body of the Legislature, but in de- 
fiance of a majority of one of its branches, without 
any resolution having been passed to go into joint 
convention-ywithout any agreement of the two 
bodies of tne General Assembly of the State of 
Indiana to go into an election at all, but elected 
by a tumultuous assembly called together on the 
ipse dixit of the Lieutenant Governor, who had 
no more authority to call a convention^ or to ad- 
journ it, or to preside over it, than any other in- 
aividual in the State of Indiana. 

We are told that the member must be permitted 
to take his seat, and we should raise this question 
afterwards. That sortietimes has been the prac- 
tice. Perhaps, as a general rule, it is the better 
practice, but why not decide this case now ? Why 
not meet it at the threshold ? Is there any dis- 
pute about the facts? If the Senator from Indiana 
says there is any necessity to have an investiga- 
tion in order to arrive at the truth — if he will rise 
in his place and say that there was a joint reso- 
lution adopted by the two branches of the Legis- 
lature of Indiana, that this convention was held 
in pursuance of that joint resolution, and that an 
election has been made by a quorum of the two 
branches of that Assembly convened together, I 
shall have no objection to wait until he can pro- 
cure the evidence, and shall be very happy, not 
only to vote with him and allow the oath to be 
administered, but to vote that the gentleman pre- 
senting his credentials is permanently entitled to 
his seat. But, sir, in a case like this, where the 
facts are undisputed, why not meet it at once? 
For what purpose is the applicant to be qualified, 
and the case then referrea to a committee ? 1 un- 
derstand the motion is to have the member sworn 
in, and suppose tlie resolution indicated by me 
would not be now in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
understood the motion to be made by the Senator 
from Indiana that the gentleman whose creden- 



tials are presented should be sworn in. The ques- 
tion is on that motion. 

Mr. BRIGHT. 1 submitted a motion that my 
colleague be sworn. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I object to his being sworn 
in. I suppose that raises the question. 

Mr. TOOMBS. There is but one question now 
before the Senate, Mr. President, and that is on- 
the sufficiency of the credential. Every argument 
of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Trumbdll] has 
been behind the credential itself. The cases to 
which he alluded, and the drift of his argument, 
were on another point that is to arisen The cases 
of Lanman and others, to which he alludes, were 
cases where it appeared on the face of the cre- 
dential that the party was not entitled to a seat. 
I have had occasion at this session to look pretty 
fully through all the contested-election cases ia 
this body; and whenever the credential qn its face 
is right, the member I believe, as a universal rule 
— if there be any exception I have not found i^ 
takes his seat. AH the points which the Senator 
from Illinois has urged are behind the* creden- 
tials » 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Will the Senator allow 
me to interrupt him? 

Mr. TOOMBS. I will. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I do not understand that 
the credential in the first case ] read, that of Mr. 
Johns, of Delaware, showed at all that there had 
been an intervening session of the Legislature. 
It was a case of death ; and unless there had been 
an intervening Legislature after the death which 
could have supphed the vacancy, the Governor 
had the power undoubtedly to fill it. The cre- 
dentials are given; but that fact does not appear 
from the report. I think an examination will 
show it did not appear. My point is, that the 
prima facie cose, which I admit is made by the 
certificate, is overcome by the record. 

Mr. TOOMBS. Then 1 will come to that point. 
The Senator says that'the prima facie catfe is over- 
come by the evidence. That is what it amounts 
to. He says that he presents sufficient evidence. 
Then we are to take as true the ex parte Bi&iement 
of one side, which at no time has ever been done, 
to overrule the ftrima facie case. The Senator can 
show no case since the foundation of the Amer- 
ican Senate where that has been done — where ex 
parte evidence on one side is to overrule a fair and 
lawful credential. That is the case for him to 
make out, unless this is merely for the purpose 
of making a speech. I think he can show no 
case where the person presenting fair and lawful 
cret^tials was not sworn in. • 

TrtPquestion was much argued in 1833 in Rob- 
bins's cose from Rhode Island. There the Senate 
of Rhode Island had held over by a peculiarity 
under their old charter, and they elected a Sen- 
ator, I think Mr. Robbins. Subsequently the 
Legislature declared that those persons were not 
Senators for that purpose, and ueclarcd the elec- 
tion void, and elected Potter. They gave Potter 
a certificate. Robbins had a prior certificate. 
They presented all their credentials. This very 
question, whether Robbins was entitled to his 
seat, was made, and elaborately discussed by Mr. 
Clay, Mr. Ewing, and other gentlemen; and all 
held thai, as he had the oldest and prima facie cre- 
dentials, he should take the seat. That was the 
decision in the case of Robbins and Potter, as 
reported in the book of contested elections. 

Now, the Senator says there was not a ouorum 
of the Indiana Legislature present at this election. 
Where does he get that fact? He says it takes 
two thirds to make a quorum. Where does he 
get that ? He must refer to the laws of Indiana 
to prove it, or he must take the statement of the 
Senate of Indiana for the fact— all behind th# 
credentials. The case now presented was exactly 
his own a year ago. The protest of his oppo- 
nents was that, by the constitution of that State, 
he was ineligible to take his seat. I believed so 
then, and I believe so now. I do not believe the 
Senator is entitled to his seat; but the Senate de- 
cided in his favor. On that point, I was clearly 
of opinion that the coi^^titution of Illinois, whicli 
excluded him, was a good and valid law on the 
subject. 

We next come to the case of the Senator from 
Iowa, [Mr. Harlan.] There the same thing 
occurred. It was said that there was no quorum 
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waa my opinion in the Judiciary Committee, 
believed tn« Senator from Iowa was entitled 



of the Iowa Senate present. That waa the case. 
There were no new facta; but he sat here months 
and months during: the whole session, until the 
committee reported. It was a question of great 
diiHcuIty. 

The declaration of the Senator that nobody 
"wants to hold a seat here to which he is not en- 
titled, is well enough; but that is a matter for 
the Senate to decide. As I stated to him, I do 
not think he is entitled to his seat now. That 

I 

to 

his seat; but the Senate decided otherwise. They 
decided that the Senator from Illinois was, and 
the Senator from Iowa was not, entitled to the 
seat. 

My argument is to show that in both the most 
recent cases of the Senators from Illinois and 
Iowa, the only questions on which their elections 
tft-ned were presented by the Legislature, or a 
branch of the Legislature, at the beginning. In 
hia casa, the Senate of his own State protested 
then , 

Mr. TRUMBULL. There waa no protest of 
the Senate, but of individuals. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I do not care who presents a 
protest. An individual citizen has as much right 
as a Senator to contest the legality of the seat of 
any member. I do not care who does it. It is 
a question whether you shall take the testimony 
of the protestant as conclusive. That is not a 
legislative duty; they do it as individuals; they 
can do it in no other way. But in the case of the 
Senator from Iowa, the protest was a legislative 
act. ^hen here the case is directly the one which 
that presented. The Senate of Iowa in that case, 
and the Senate of Indiana in this, protest, declare 
ing that he was not legally elected; that there was 
no quorum; that they were not in joint conven- 
tion; thatthcy never did go into joint convention; 
that they heard of it casually, as these gentlemen 
aay they did; and that no election ever did tnko 
place according to the law of Iowa. In my judg- 
ment it did. A majority of the Senate said it did 
not, and turned out the member. All this is be- 
hind the credential, however. 

Shall we be driven prematurely to determine 
on the point which the Senator makes, as to 
what is a quorum in the Indiana Legislature? In 
my judgment, the rule of the constitution of In- 
diana requiring two thirds to be present to con- 
stitute a quorum in each branch relates to legis- 
lation. The Senator goes into a long argument 
to show that thc]r could not pass a joint resolution 
without two thirds. Who pretends. that |Roint 
resolution is neccasary to elect a United States 
Senator? If one branch sends a notice to the 
other, ** We are ready to meet you and discharge 
this duty," and they have no law to do it, but 
they do actually go in, is a Joint resolution neces- 
sary ? Is it not the members of the body who 
vote? No legislative act is required. If there 
was a concurrence of both bodies, the most ex- 
treme gentleman who argued the Iowa case said 
that was sufficient. In this case, if a majority of 
one body had sent to the other a messenger to 
say, •* We are ready to meet you at twelve 
o'clock,** without passing a resolution, and the 
Senate had gone into convention in obedience to 
that rci^uest, it is not contended by any one that 
the legislature would not have made the election. 
But the Senator from Illinois goes into a long 
argument to show that two thirds of each branch 
are^ necessary to form a quorum'; but the consti- 
tution of Indiana requires that exclusively for 
lejB^sIative action; at least it ia silent in regard to 
United Statea Senatora. 

« The Senate will readil)^ perceive that we are 
going into high constitutional questions. You 
are called upon to investigate this case differently 
from the cases of the Senators from Illinois and 
Iowa, who were allowed to take their seats and 
keep them for months; and in the judgment of 
the Senate one was entitled to his seat, and it 
ia the judgment of some of us that the other is 
pot entitled to his aeat to-day. That ia my opin- 
ion about it — that the constitution of Illinois is a 
good law in this respect. I think the Senate 
should proceed aa usual in thia case. Whatever 
may be the merita of the queation, I do not wish 
to prejudge them by an argument now. It is 
possible they may come before one of the stand- 



ing committees of which I am a member; but I« 
say the uniform rule, the rule in those two cases 
to which I have alluded , is, to swear in the persons 
bringing the credentials, although the objections 
to their election were apparent and matters of 
record, and there was no dispute about the facts 
in;either case. I waa on the committee by which 
the report waa made in both cases, and we had 
no witness, but took the documentary evidence 
presented to us. There was not a solitary diffi- 
culty about a fact in the case of either of the gen- 
tlemen; but we allowed them both to be sworn, 
and one to sit here for months, who auffered 
under the terrible infliction to which the Senator 
from Illintfs alludes, of holding a scat to which 
a majority of the Senate said he was not entitled. 
That is a question to be determined. The usage 
of the Senate and the right of the case is, that the 



It 



filled t)y incumbents who have no legal title to 
hold them. 

But, air, paaaing over the queation of right and 
expediency, I come to the one of precedent. So 
far aa precedent ia concerned, the case stands in 
this way: that in the early history of the Senate 
a claimant was denied the seat; and it waa held 
in abeyance until the investigation was made, and 
the decision announced; and then he waa adnoit- 
ted or rejected at once, definitely and finally; but 
during tne later history of the Government, a 
different practice has prevailed, and it ia now in- 
sisted that that practice is obligatory; that we are 
bound to conform toil; that itis out of order; that 
it is^ut of time; and that we have not a right to 
try this question in advance before the claimant 
takes his seat. It will be admitted that ia but a 
question of practice, and that no precedent in re- 
gard to a matter merely of practice can be obllga- 



member presenting pHina foHt fair credentials _ _ _ ^ 

takes his seat, and if there is any question, it is ' ' tory on the Senate, and that no practice oughrto 
decided by the Senate. It is a uniform rule, a !| stand which may be found subversive of the Con- 
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sound rule, a proper rule; because, while all this 
investigation is going on, the member having a 
prima Jacie case should sit here and represent his 
Sfate. 
Mr. SEWARD. Mr. President, the gentleman 



stituu'on, or of the public interest and the public 
welfare. 

I come now to the application of thia supposed 
rule; and with great deference to the honorable 
Senators from whom I differ, I maintain that thia 



who comes from the State of Indiana claims to i ! case does not fall within the practice which they 
be admitted to a seat on the floor of this Cham- ! insist upon as having been settled by the Senate. 
ber as a Senator from that State. Itis very clear < I What is that practice ? It is, that where a Sena- 
that if he is really a Senator, if he has been duly 1 1 tor presents a title which, pHma fide, is good to a 
elected, he ought to be entitled to take his seat as I ' seat, he shall be admitted conditionally, or de betiM 
speedily as possible. That is an act of justice j! esse, to occupjr that seat during the investigation 
to him, and an act of justice to the State, and {! of his title to it. The question then is, whether 
the public welfare requires it. It is just as clear | the credentials which the gentleman from Indiana 
on the other side, that if he has not been duly , presents are such prima facie evidence of title? I 
constituted a Senator and thus entitled to a sca^ maintain that they are not. I maintain that he 
on this floor, he ought not to be allowed to tak^vhas presented no sufficient or satisfactory evi- 
a seat here and to vote upon questions which ' dcnce of title that is prima Jade. Let us look to 
affect the welfare not merely of the State of Indi- see how a title is to be made, and how a title is 
ana, by which, in that case, he is not elected, but , to be proved. No person can be a member of this 
the welfareof the people of this whole country, i body unless he has been elected by the Legiala- 
Whcn he presents this claim, a Senator, who is ' ture of the State which he claims to represent, 
responsible as such, objects to his being sworn •"• • • " • " 

in upon the ground that he has not been duly 
elected; and that objection is sustained by proofs 
which show that there is reason to doubt and dis- 
trust, if not to overpower or overcome, the evi- 
dence which he presents in favor of his claim. 

The question then arises, what shall be done ? 
That it must be investigated, and the title ascer- 
tained and determined, we all a^ree. The ques- 
tion is, when shall that investigation be made, 
and what shall be the position of the gentleman 
claiming the seat while the investigation is being 
made? This is the only question bfcfore the Sen- 
ate now. It is contended by the Senator from 
Indiana, and the Senator from Georgia, that the 
investigation should bo made at a future penod, 
and that, in the mean time, the person whose title 
is deniec^ shall be entitled to enjoy the benefits, 
privileges, and powers, which belong to the seat 
nc claims. 

In my judgnricnt this is a question of right and 
expediency in itself, in the first place, and then of 
precedent. As an original question, one of right 
and expediency with reeard to the public welfare, 
I doubt not that it would be better in all cases that 
the investigation should be made immediately 
upon the presentation of the claim, and that it 
should be decided upon that investigation, and that 
the seat should remain vacant untilit was decided, 
and until the title waa established or reversed. 
There are many reaaona why thia would be the 
beat courae. One ia, that, while it is possible the 
State may be deprived of a vote here in the one 
case, it is very clear, in the other case, that all the 
States may have their rights impaired and sub- 
verted by the votes of the person holding a aeat 
here who ia not entitled to a aeat at all aa a mem- 
ber of tlic body. It ia unequal in relation to the 
other membera, and to the Senate itself. Each 
of us is obliged to establish his title before he 
takes a seat here. Each of our Statea ia bound to 
establish the title by which we hold our seats. 
But in the case of a contested election, where the 
adjudication is suspended, judgment ia rendered 
de bene esse in favor of the client, and then the 
delay occura, sometimes a month, sometimes a 

rear, aometiraea, for aught I know, two years, 
know that it ia not beat for the public welfare, 
that it ia not juat and equal, that by the opera- 
tion of delaya, the aeata m thia Hall ahouid be 



That is clear. He is not a Senator unless h^h 
been chosen^y that Legislature. That ia not all 
the qualification. There ia another; and that is, 
that he muat be chosen at the time, and in the 
place, and in the mapner in which bylaw a Sen* 
ator must be chosen to represent that State. How 
are the time, place, and manner, in whiph a Sen- 
ator may be cnosen in Indiana, to be determined ? 
The Constitution of the United States aaya it ahall 
be prescribed by the Legislature of the State, sub- 
ject to revision by the Congress of the United 
States as to xhe time and manner. The Congress 
of the United States have never prescribed — the 
Legislature of the State of Indiana has never pre- 
scribed a time, a place, or a manner, in which a 
Senator shall be cnosen, if I understand correctly 
the constitution and the laws of that State. Then 
there has been no time, no place, and no manner, 
fixed by any competent legislative authority for 
making the choice which it is now allegea has 
been made. The same statute which would pre- 
scribe the time, place, and manner, would pre- 
scribe also the evidence which should be given; 
and the evidence must show a compliance with 
the prescription, and the choice is invalid and void 
unlesif it has been made at the time, and at the 

Slace, and in the manner, thus prescribed by law. 
Tow what have we here ? The only evidence 
which is offered by the claimant is a certificate, 
or a statement, sent here by the Governor of 
Indiana. I ask what has the Governor of In- 
diana to do with certifying to this body the ele^ 
tion of a Senator by theXegislature of Indiana 
for the State of Indiana? If he has anythinjg to 
do with it, either a law of the Congress oftho 
United States, or the constitut^n or a law of 
Indiana, must have conferred on him the power 
and prescribed the manner in which it ahall ba 
executed. But there ia no act of Congress which 
authorizes a Governor to certify; nor la there any 
act of the Legislature, or any constitutional au- 
thority of the State x>f Indiana, which authorizes 
or directs the Governor to aacertain and certify 
what haa been done by the Leeialature of tha 
State of Indiana in execution of this article of the 
Conatitution. 

Then this paper of the Governor ia a paper 
which ia made without any authority of law, and 
therefore ia in itaelf void. It doea not rise to the 
dignity of prima fiuU STidence. It laeks th« 
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aatbority by which it can be made. It is claimed 
and insistea here that the paper is prima facie eri- 
dence, simply because the constitation sad laws 
of some other States do direct the Governor to 
ascertain and certify and communicate the result. 
But the constitution and laws of Indiana are what 
we are to consult for the Governor's authority on 
this sabiect. We find that constitution and those 
laws silent, and therefore the ]>aper which has 
been produced has no more weignt or authority 
vpon the question than it would nave if, instead 
of being executed under the mat seal of the State 
of Indiana, and signed by Sae Governor, it was 
executed and signed with the seal and signature 
of the Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate^ or the pri- 
vate secretary of the Governor of Indiana. 

Now, sir, I beg to have that certificate of the 
Governor read. If I do not mistake, the Senate 
and the countr^r will find in that l>aper intrinsic 
evidence of its insufficiency; that it lacks direct- 
ness and distinctness, ana internal evidence of 
authority to carry the weight of prima facie tes- 
timony. I ask to have it read. ^ 

The Secretary read the credential, as follows: 

"I, Asbbel P. Willard, Governor of the State of Indiana, 

>> to aUwboihall see tbetepreseutf greeting: Whereat Uka$ 

heenxertifiti to vm by the yroper mUhority that the 1 iMiila- 

ture of the State of Indiana, on the 4tli day of FeMiury, 

•IMO Domini 1857, duly cbote Graham N. Fitch," &c. 

Mr. SEWARD. That will do. «' Whereas it has 
been certified to me by the proper authority"— 
who certified ? Who were the proper authorities ? 
Who ascertained and determined wHIlt are the 
proper authorities ? If there are proper authori- 
ties who are authorized to certify this fact to the 
Governor, their authority must be found in the 
constitution or statutes of the State of Indian|B|L 
and they must be named. The constitution o^V 
laws of the State of Indiana constitute no persoln 
a proper authority to certify such fact to the GK>v- 
ernor, but the Gh>vemor vaguely recites a certifi- 
cate made by some persons, who they are we do 
not know, described as ** the proper authorities;" 
but by virtue of what law, or constitution, or act, 
they are competent, is not disclosed. The whole 
paper shows, that in the first place, it was made 
without any authority on the part of the Gov- 
ernor to make it if the recital is true; and in the 
next place, that the recital^a evasive, ambiguous, 
uncertiin, and therefore vitiates and voids the 
instruments if the facts were true. 

Now, sir, under these circumstances, this is 
not prima facie evidence. But is the prima fSde 
evidence which the Senate has been accustomed 
to require, limited merely to the certificate of a 
Governor ? Has the Governor a patent right and 
authority, or a constitutional right by any law 
of Congress, or by any act of the Legislature 
of Indiana, or a ri^ot or power by prerogative, to 
furnish all the prtma facie evidence that is to be 
offered on such a question? No, sir. I have 
seen prima facie evidence here, in various forms, 
offered to the Senate, on which members have 
been admitted to their seats. I have known a 
member rise, and say, ** the honorable gentleman 
who sits next to me has been elected a Senator 
from the State of Kentucky, as I have read it in 
the newspapers,' and verily believe it to be true; 
but he has left his credentials at hom^^r they 
have not arrived, and I move that he be admitted 
to a seat;" and on that, being sufficient prima 
facie evidence, though no actual evidence at all, 
the Senator, without any dispute, was considered 
entitled to a seat. It was not anticipated that 
there would be contest or question about it. The 
prima facie evidence offered in that case was 
prima facie evidence that was liable to be contra- 
dicted equally by the nriina/act« evidence of my- 
self, if 1 hai been able to do so, by rising and 
**yi"Rf ** I have seen in the newspapers that 
another person, and not this honorable gentle- 
roan, was chosen; that is my prima /actc evidence, 
and I object to his being sworn in." Then the 
prima facie evidence would have been equal on 
each side; and the evidence being balanced, there 
would have been no prvna facie evidence at all. 

So the prinut facie evidence which is ofiered in 
this case is the evidence of the Senate, the formal 
authority and authentic evidence of the Senate, 
one of the branches of the Legislature of Indiana, 
by which this election must have been made, 
protesting aud showing that no such election could 



be or has been made; while on the other hand all 
the prima fade evidence there is for the claimant, 
is that of a Governor who had nothing to do with 
making the election, and was no party to it, but 
was a stranger to it, and who makes his statement 
historical by recitine that it has been certified by 
somebody to him that such an election did take 
place. 

Sir, I am bound to believe, I do believe, I shall 
be content to believe, that this election has been 
made in the State of Indiana; that the proceed- 
ings have been conducted in good faith; and that 
the honorable gentleman who comes here claims a 
seat to which he supposes, and to which the Gov- 
ernor who setit him here supposes, he is entitled 
in good faith; but I must say at tha same time, 
that if ever a seat shall be fraudulently claimed 
in the Senate of the United States by a man who 
was not elected at the time, at the place, and in 
the manner prescribed by the Constitution and 
laws, but was fraudulently elected, that would 
be \ case in which that person would come in and 
be entitled to take his seat here, after we shall 
have decided that we have only one ear open at 
one time instead of two ears, and that the one is 
open to the certificate of a Governor reciting that 
he has been informed that a claimant who is a 

S artisan of his has been elected a member of this 
ody, and the other ear with which God has en- 
dowed us is closed, and that it is incapable of re- 
ceiving, and must not receive, higher proof on the 
other side that no such election has been made. 

Mr. PUGH. Mr. President, the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Scward] has correctly stated 
the question which is before the Senate. It is not 
whether Mr. Fitch has been elected a Senator 
by the Legislature of the State of Indiana at all; 
but the question is, whether he presents to the 
Senate that testimonial which entitles him to be 
admitted for the present to a seat in this Cham- 
ber? The distinction has been settled from the 
earliest times between an officer de jure and an 
officer de facto. If Mr. Fitch has the proper cre- 
dentials, he is entitled to be sworn in, and to keep 
his seat iintil some person comes to contest his 
right. It is a question of order, it is a question of 
law; and instead of being a question of disputed 
precedents, I undertake to say that, with the ex- 
ception of the New Jersey case, which stood upon 
special circumstances, the Senatorfrom New York 
cannot find any precedent, either in the British 
Parliament, or in American legislative assem- 
blies, where this question has been entertained 
on a presentation of the credentials. 

I will advert to the question first, as one of 
reason, and second, as one of authority, following 
the Senator's own division. I will commence, 
for instance, with the other House of Congress, 
for the case must be as strong here as it is there. 
The provision relative to the election of members 
of the Senate are the same as those rekitive to the 
election of members of the House of Represent- 
atives. All the members of that House meet on 
a given day. How are they to know each other ? 
How are they to know who is entitled to vote ? 
How are they to distin^ish themselves from the 
vast number of their fellow-citizens who may con- 
gregate there on a given occasion ? It is because 
each one of them has the evidence — that evidence 
which must, in the nature of things, be conclusive 
in the first instance, for unless it be conclusive in 
the first instance, they never can have a House. 
If one member may rise and object to A B, on 
the ground that his credentialis a false one, every 
member's credentials may be objected to, and 
there being no House to settle such a question, 
there must be perpetual disorder. It is the same 
question in practice here. 

On the 4th day of March, 1855, this bodjr could 
havg been in session ; it might have been in ses- 
sion; and for the purpose of the argument, I will 
take it to have been in session. Two thirds of 
the Senators hold over, and the right of the other 
third, if duly elected, to vote upon every question 
of a contested s^at, was lust as sacred as the 
right of Senators who held over. If the gentle- 
man who now applies from the State of Indiana, 
had then presented this paper to us, and the Sen- 
ator from Illinois had objected to it, I should have- 
objected to the paper of the Senator fVom Illinois, 
and the same argument would have excluded him 
from being sworn and from voting, and probably 



some Senator would have objected to my creden- 
tials; and thus either the two thirds that held 
over must decide every question, in exclusion of 
the right of one third who are elected and have a 
right to be heard, or else we are to have a scene 
of confusion, by which the new Senators are ob- 
jecting to each other's papers. 

Our practice stands on the principle, that for 
the purpose of organizing, for the purpose of 
starting out, for the purpose of ascertaming in the 
first instance who are the members entitled to 
form a legislative body, there must be one com- 
mon evidence which, at the first blush, prima/acie 
as they say in Latin, is to be received as conclu- 
sive. That is a settled proposition of law. Here 
it is in the old horn-book, Blackstone's Commen- 
taries. In England the election for members of 
the House of Commons is held, and the sheriff 
of the county is the returning officer. He returns 
upon the back of the precept addressed to him, 
sued out of chancery, that A, B, C, and D^ire 
elected. What is the force of the return ? Here 
it is: 

"If the phcriflT docs not return puch knights only at are 
duly elected, be forfeits, by tlie old statutes of Henry VI., 
£100, and the retarning officer in boroughs, for a lUcu iUse 
return, £40; and they are, besides, liable to an action in 
which double damaces shall be recovered, by the later 
statutes of King WiUiani ; and any person bribing the re- 
turning officer shall also forfeit £'M0. But the membera 
returned by Uira are the sitting members until the Uonte 
of Commons, upon petition, shall ac^udge the return to be 
false and illegal.'* 

That is the proposition. It is the same proposi- 
tion by which every officer acts. There must be, 
at some period of time, some person authorized 
by the law to examine the returns of the election, 
to certify the result of it, and that certificate must 
be sufficient to authorize the party to enter on the 
performance of the duties of the office, and to take 
the emoluments, if there be any. Here is a man 
elected constable. He has the proper commis- 
sion; he proceeds to execute his warrant; and the 
man whom he purposes to arrest says: ** You 
were never elected constable, and 1 propose to 
resist you for the purpose of trying your title." 
That is the question. 

This gentleman presents himself with a paper, 
which, for the purposes of this branch of the 
argument, I assume to be sufficient, and upon the 
presentation of it, what is our duty ? To admin- 
ister the oath of office. If the Senate of the State 
of Indiana, or if any person wishes to contest his 
election, he or they must prq^eed according to 
the usual method of having it heard before the 
Senate, or, if the Senate choose to refer it to a 
committee — before a committee. That always 
wa^ tiie law. So far as this *body is concerned, 
there is not a contrary precedent to be found. I 
may allude to the case of the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. TrumbuA.1 himself. A large number 
of the members of the Legislature of his State 
sent their protest here against his election, upon 
the ground that he was incompetent to hold the 
office. I believed the protest was true; I voted 
afterwards that it was true; and though the Sen- 
ate overruled me, I adhere to the opinion I then 
expressed. I believed the Senator incompe^nt 
to hold the seat. The Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Toombs] says he agreed with me. Did we 
raise any objection to his being sworn ? We 
recognized that his credentials were sufficient for 
present purposes. 

I then turn to the case of the Senator from Iowa, 
whom the Senate afterwards, upon full argument, 
contrary to my opinion to be sure, adjud^d never 
to have been elected. When his credentials were 
presented, the protest from the Senate of Iowa 
was read, and there was not even a question made.*" 
The oath was administered to him, and the cre- 
dentials, with the protest, were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Then I come to the case of thepredecessor of 
the Senator from Illinois— I mean Grcneral Shields, 
who was decided by the Senate to be incompetent 
to hold the office ot Senator, but who, on the pre- 
sentation of his credentials, was sworn in. 

Mr. SEWARD. I think the honorable Sena- 
tor says we find no case in which the oath was 
not administered. 

Mr. PUGH. Yes. 

Mr. SEWARD. Will he indulge me with 
showing him a case, and a recent one ? If it is 
inconvenient to him, I will not do so. I read from 
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the Journal of the Senate for 1852, in the case of 
the Hon. Archibald Dixon, whb claimed to be 
elected a member of the Senate from the State of 
Kentucky: 

*< Mr. Jones, of Tennewee, presented the credentials of 
the Hon. ArcJiibald Dixon, cbouen a Senator by the Legis- 
laturo of the Conunonwealth of Kentucky, to serve for the 
unexpired term rendered vacant by the resignation of the 
Hon. nenr>' Clay, to take effect flrom the ftnst day of Sep- 
tember, ISdtS, until tlie end of the term for which said Henry 
Clay was elected ; which were read. 

*• An objection being made by Mr. GwiJf, to administering 
tJic oath proscribed by law to the Hon. Mr. Dixon, 

*' A debate ennued ; and the following resolution was sub- 
mitted by Air. Gwik : 

" Rewlvedy That the credentials of Archibald Dixon, Esq., 
be referred to a select comrailice of five, to consider and 
report thereon. 

»* And Mr. Makocm having proposed the following amend- 
ment : insert at the end of liie resolution, * And tliai the 
said Archibald Dixon be now qualified and permitted to take 
his seat in the Sennio and occupy the same^^pending the 
action of the said committee,' 

{f Cy unanimous consent, the proceeding thereon was 
tuqiended ; and on motion, 

« Ordered^ That tlic isecrclary acquaint the House of 
Representatives," &c. 

That was on the 6tli day of December, 1852. 
1 turn now to the Journal of the next day, De- 
cember 7: 

« The Senate resumed the consideration of fhc credentials 
of the Hon. Archibald Dixon, with Uieresoluuon bubmitted 
by Mr. Gwin ; and, 

** After debate, 

«* On motion by Mr. Badocr, the Senate adjourned." 

On the 8th day of December, 

" The Senate resumed the consideration of the croilen- 
tials of the Hon. Archibald Dixon, wiUi the rctiolutiou of 
Mr.Gwiii; and 

" On motion by Mr. Badger, 

" Orderedy Tliat tlic furtlier consideration thereof be post- 
poned to Monday^next.'' 

I turn now to December 13, which was, that 
Monday, • 

" The Senate resumed the consideration of the creden- 
tials of the Hon. Archibald Dixon, with the resolntion sub- 
mitted by Mr. Gwrw. 

^ On motion by Mr. Huntkr, and by unanimous consent, 
tlic Senate adjourned.*' 

December 15: ^ 

"The Senate resumed the considenition of the creden- 
tials of the Hon. Archibald Dixon, with the resolution sub- 
mitted by Mr. GwiN ; and, 

" After debate, 

" On motion by Mr. Ha lb, 

*' Ordered, That the further consideration thereof be 
postponed until to-morrow." 

December 16: « 

** The Senate resumed the consideration of the creden- 
tials of the Hon. Archibald Dixon, %viih the resolution sub- 
mitted by Mr. Gwin ; and, 

" After debate, , 

" On motion by Mr. Douglas, the Senate adjourned." 

December 20: 

" The Senate re?umod Ibe consideration of the creden- 
tials of the Hon. Archibald Dixon, witli the resolution sub- 
mitted by Mr. Gwin. 

*• On motion by Mr. Jones, of Tennewecto amend the 
resolution by striking out, after the word ' Rc$oloed.^ < that 
the credentials of Archibald Dixon, Esq., be referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, who shall consider and report 
thereon,' and in lieu thereof inserting: 

*< * Thnt the Hon. Archibald Dixon was duly elected by 
the Legislature of the State uf K>9ntuckyto fill the vacancy 
in the Senate occasioned by the ret^ignaiion of the Hon. 
Henry Clay, and is entitled to a neat ttierein ;* 

^ It waM determined in the attrmative— yeas 27, nays 16. 

*'• On motion of Mr. Halb, 

" The yeas and nays being desired by one fifth of the 
members prenent, 

" Those who voted In the afRrmativn are : Messrs. Ad- 
ams, Atchison, Badger, Bell, Brooko, Butler, Chase, Clarke, 
Cooper, Davis, Dawson, D(^e of lown, Finb, Geynr, Hale, 
Jones of Tennessee, Miller, Morton, l*c«ree, Husk. Sew- 
ard. Smith, Spruance, Sumner, Underwood. I'pham, Wade. 

" ThoBe who voted in the negative are: Mewrs. Bayard, 
Borland, Bradbury^ Bright, Cass, Cathcart, DcSaussnre, 
Dodtfu of Wisconsin, Douglas, Downs, Felch, Gwin, Ala- 
soti, Norrii*^ Toucey, Wcllcr. 

" So the proposed amendment was agreed to. 

** On the question to agree to the resolution as amended, 

*< It passed in the aiDrmativc ; and 

** The oatli prescrtt»ed by law w>u« adminlstere<l to Mr. 
Dixon, and he i«>uk ids seat in Uic tienute." 

After a dcbat<) of fourteen days, in which the 
Senate — instead of ordering the subject to be in- 
quired of, and in the meau time admitting the 
ii^natorto his seat — proceeded to investigate it at 
once, and did not admit him to a seat until it was 
decided. ^ 

Mr. PUGH. Mr. President 

Mr. RUSK. The Senator from Ohio will allow 
me a moment. The case cited by the Senator 
from New York is not at all in pointy and I am 
rather astonished that he should cite it. In that 



case, there were two Senators on the floor occu- 
pying seats from the State of Kentucky, and there 
was a contest between certain gentlemen as to ! 
who were entitled; and the Senate, by swearing*! 
in the man who presented the new certificate, 
would have been in the position of admitting 
three Senators on the floor from Kentucky. It 
was not a question of admitting the gentleman 
who presented credentials, but ot turning out one 
who nad been admitted. 

Mr. BRIGHT. The Senator from Ohio yields 
me the floor. The Senator from Texas is cor- 
rect in stating that there is no analogy whatever 
between the case read by the Senator from New 
York and the case now under consideration. In 
the contested case from Kentucky there was a 
sitting member on this floor occupying this very 
seat. The claim set up by Mr. Dixon was for this 
seat. There is no analogy between tlie facts in 
that and the present case. 

I do not intend, Mr. President, to be betrayed 
into anything like an argument or statement of 
the facts connected with this case at this time, for 
the reason that I believe it would bean indignity 
offered to the State that I have the honor to rep- 
resent here. Neither the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Trumbull] nor the Senator from New Yorl^ 
[Mr. Seward] can refer to a single precedent 
where the right of a Senator, presenting such a 
certificate as my colleague presents here to-day, 
to be sworn, has been questioned. 

The cases cited by the Senator from Illinois 
arc cases where the question as to the validity of 
appointment arose on the face of the paper. My 
colleague claims to be elected by a majority vote 
of the Legislature of the State that he proposei 
representing if he is sworn here; and he has re 
ceived that vote. The protest tliat has been rea< 
here this morning I intend to show, before this 
case closes, is incorrect in several particulars. 

But, as I said, I intend to be betrayed into no 
argument of the facta or the law of this case 
until the oath is administered to my colleague. 
Neither the Senator from Illinois nor the Senator 
from New York, I repeat, can refer to d single 
precedent where the right of a Senator to be 
sworn has been questioned, presenting such a 
certificate as my colleague presents. The object 
of this ari^ument in advance, permit me to say, is 
to prejudice the public mind, and to prevent an 
impariial adjudication of the facts in this case. 
After my colleague shall have been sworn, and 
the whole matter referred to an appropriate com- 
mittee, I propose identifying the Senator from 
New York and the Senator from Illinois, and 
other tnembcrs of that party, with an effort to dis- 1 
organize and break up the local government of 
Indiana, and to produce a state of anarchy not 
calculated to preserve the peace and perpetuity of 
the State^ 1 intend to show that they have been 
the counselors and advisers, and now seek to take 
advantage of the very state of thin«:s that they 
represent exists in the St^^tc of Indiana. This is 
no new qucKiion to either of the Senators I have 
referred to; they are as conversant with all the 
facts as I am; because I have reason to believe 
they have countenanced and counseled this very 
revolutionary movement on the part of those who 
have been engaged in it in Indiana. 

My colleague has received eighty-three out of 
the one hundred and fifty votes of the re^larly 
commissioned Senators and Representatives of 
the State of Indiana; and when this question shall 
have been referred to an appropriate committee, 
and all the facta fairly canvassed, I have not an 
earthly doubt that this body will decide that he 
is entitled to a seat here. I say that the effort of 
the Senators from Illinois and New York is un- 
parliamentary and unheard of here. I can refer 
to precedent after precedent before me — -'1 can 
refer to the case of the Senator from Florida, 
[Mr. Mallort,] the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Trumbull] himself, the Senator from Iowa, [Mr. 
Harlan,] and various otheip, as precedents to 
show that their right to be sworn was not ques- 
tioned. 

1 repeat I do not intend to be betrayed into an 
argument on the facts and the law arising upon 
the facts of this case at this time. After my col- 
league shall have been tret^ted with that deference 
wiui which it has been the uniform practice of 
this body to treats gentlemen presenting such a 
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certificate as that which he presents, I shall bo 
prepared to meet the Senator from New York, 
the Senator from Illinois, and the party to which 
thev belong, on the true issue. 

Mr. SEWARD. With the leave of the hon- 
orable Senator from Ohio, I propose to read what 
I find that I did not read — the whole of Mr. Dix- 
on's case. On the 13th day of December, 1852, 
I read to the bottom of the page: 

"The Senate resumed the consideration of the creden- 
tials of the Hon. Archibald Dixon, with the resolution sub- 
mitted by Mr. Gwin. 

<' On motion by Air. HuNTta, and by unanimous con- 
sent" — 

There I supposed the record ended; but I 
omitted to turn over the page. On doing so, I 
find the record to read: 

" On motion by Mr. HtnrrBR, and by unanimiNis eoosent, 
" Ordered, That until the question thereon be decided, 

the name of Mr. Mekiwetber be omitted in any call oi 

tlie yeas and nays." 

I have nothing further to say now. So far as 
the indictment which is to be preferred against 
me by the Senator from Indiana is concerned, I 
shall not plead to it until the true bill is duly pre- 
sented. 

J^r. TRUMBULL. Will the Senator from 
Ohto allow me to reply briefly to the Senatoi^ from 
New York? 

Mr. PUGH. I believe I never refused to yield 
the floor to a Senator; but lest this matter should 
degenerate into a personal controversy, I do not 
intend t(^ yield the floor. 1 believe my friend from 
South Carolina [Mr. Butler] wished to say a 
word on the question of law. Will he say it now, 
or wait until i conclude ? 

Mr. BUTLER. I did not in the first instance 

tend to take any part in this debate, reserving 

y judgment; but as I have had more experience, 
unfortunately, in regard to these cases, and have 
had committed to my jurisdiction, as far as I \iras 
connected with the Judiciary Committee, more 
cases, I suppose, than any other gentleman on the 
floor, I will give the result of my judgment upon 
the matter merely; I do not intend to argue it at 
all. 

In the case of Judffc Phelps, of Vermont, he 
took his seat, and hela it during the session, and 
I believe longer, with the fact apparent, if it had 
been brought to the notice of tne Senate—I do 
not know whether it was disclosed at tire time or 
not — that the appointment by the Governor waa 
invalid; and that was finally the opinion of the 
Senate. In the case of Mr. Williams, of New 
Hampshire, it was very apparent that he was not 
entitled to his seat, if it had been disclosed to the 
Senate. 

Mr. COLLAMER. Will the Senator permit 
me to ask, were not both those instances cases 
where the gentlemen were entitled to their seats 
when they presented their certificates, and the 
difliculty was because there had been an inter- 
vening Legislature ? 

Mr. BUTLER. I know that; but these are the 
f^ets 

Mr. COLLAMER. They had a right to their 
seats when they took them. The question was, 
whether they had a right to hold over? 

Mr^UTLER. I do not undertake to say; I 
give tW recital simply. In regard to their pri- 
marily taking their seats, I do not undertake to 
say how tlie fact was; but in regard to their hold- 
ing over, that case was disclosed to the Senate aa 
much at one time as another. In regard to Mr. 
Winthrop, I recollect distinctly the (question was 
whether ne was entitled to retain his seat after 
tlie fact was announced to the Senate that Mr. 
Rantoul had been elected in his place; and it was 
decided that he was entitled to retain his seat until 
Mr. Rantoul made his appearand^, or accepted. 
I am not mistaken as to tnat. 

In the case of Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois, he 
retained his seat in the face of the protest. In 
the case of the gentleman from Iowa> he certainly 
retained it in face of the protest. 

Now, I distinguish very much between tlic title, 
or the right to a seat, and the evidence of title. 
AH these proceedings are in the nature of quo 
wananUiB; and as &r as I have examined the 
subject, and as far as I have any experience in 
relation to it, it has been in the nature of a quo 
wurranto, asking the sitting member to show cause 
why he should retain the seat, and he has shown 
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cause on that ground. That has been the distinct 
issue, as feir OS 1 can speak. 

I recollect what took place in tlie case between 
Mr. Meriwether and Mr. Dixon. I was here. 
I was of opinion tfiat Mr. Meriwether was not 
entitled to the seat; but the question was, whether 
Mr. Clay could make a prospective resignation, 
and whether there was a vacancy on Mr. Clay *s 
death ? In all these cases, and every one to which 
I have adverted, without exception, since I have 
been here, the seal of the State has been so far 
irespected that nobody has disputed tlie right of 
the member holding it to take his scat — not a 
sinele case, as far as 1 know of. 

The Senator from New York asks, what right 
has a Governor to give a certificate? I will ask 
the Senator what right has any one to come here 
unless he does com^ here with some evidence 
from his State, or oilers such unquestionable evi- 
dence that no one can dispute it? 

Mr. SEWARD. Will the honorable Senator 
allow me to explain ? 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly; for I thought it 
was an astonishing proposition. 

Mr. SEWARD. I am here witliout any cer- 
tificate, or commission, or other evidence from 
the Governor of the State of'Ncw York, and 
ivith my colleague; and there has never been a 
Senator from the State of New York certified to 
this Senate, so far as I know or believe, by any 
Crovemor; and if all the Governors in the State 
• ahoukl to-morrow certify that we were not enti- 
tled to be here, it would be overbalanced by the 
prima ybcttf proof of' the certificates made by the 
presidents and clerks of the. two Houses of the 
Legislature who are charged to elect Senators, and 
who certify to Congress that we are elected. ^ 

Mr. BUTLER. Mind what my remark wSt 
I said they must come here under the seal of the 
Btate, or with such unquestionable evidence as 
no one could dispute. I do not know that my 
credentials have been filed yet; My friend from 
Kentucky and myself took seats without our cre- 
dentials; bat no one disputed our right. I say 
the ordinary mode in wnich you approacli the 
Senate of the United States, and I hope it will bo 
the common mode, is under the soul of one of the 
sovereign States of this Union. I say it is the 
highest evidence. It is the evidence recognizable 
in th^old mode of proceeding. Thank God , you 
may call jne an old fogy if you choose, but 1 will 
adiuzre to the primitive simplicity of former times 
when Grovemors were the representatives of sover- 
eignties and coromonweallhs. 

XMr. Cabs rose from his seat, advanced with 
extended arm to tlie Senator from South Carolina, 
and said: **Let us * old fogies' shake hands;'' 
which elicited laughter tli rough the Senate and 
the galleries.] 

Air. TRUMBULL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT jn-o tempore. The Chair 
understood the floor had been yielded by the Sen- 
ator from Ohio to the Senator frbm South Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I inquire if it is competent 
for the Senator from Ohio to yield the floor to the 
Senator from South Carolina, and retain it him- 
self at the same time ? He refused to yield it to 
me. 

Mrl PUGH. I am willing to submit that ques- 
tion to the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
from Ohio cannot do so. The Senator from Illi- 
nois is now entitled to the floor. 

Mr. WELLER. I hone wc shall have no ques- 
tion of this sort. The Senator from Illinois can 
be heard after the Senator from Ohio. The Sen- 
atbr from South Carolina wished onljr to sav a 
word on the subject, and my friend from Ohio 

Iielded him the floor. I trust the Senator from 
Uioois will not make a ouestion of this sort. 
Mr. TRUMBULL, j am in very good humor 
about it, and have no idea of saying anything 
personal; but 1 thought that after tiic Senator 
from Ohio refused to yield me the floor to reply, 
in a very few remarks, to the Senator from Ind,i- 
ana, and then turned round and yielded it to the 
Senator from South Carolina, he certainly had no 
right then to claim it again. 
Mr. PUGH. I submit the point to the Chair. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
decides the Senator from Illinois is entitled to the 



floor, as the Senator from Ohio yielded tlie floor 
and gave it up; but the usage has been to pcrmtt 
a Senator to yield the floor temporarily, and then 
to go on. 

Mr. SEWARD, (to Mr. Trumbull.) Permit 
Mr. PuoH to go on. He gave way to me. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I wUl not persist in it if 
the Senator wishes to go on. I wanted to say 
but a few words. 

Mr. PUGH. I will simply state to the Senate 
the circumstances, and they will decide tlie issue 
between the Senator from Illinois and myself. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I will have no issue about 
it. Go on, sir. 

Mr. PUGH. I prefer to make the statement. 
The Senator from Soiiih Carolina, while the Sen- 
ator from Indiana was on the floor, asked me to 
permit him to make a statement as to the case of 
Dixon and Meriwether. He applied to mc before 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Go on, sir. 

Mr. PUGH. My staten>ent, Mr. President, 
was, that this principle was not only a settled 
proposition of parliamentary law, but that it stood 
on ffood reason; tliat in the case of the other House 
of Congress, it was impossible to proceed one step 
witliout this doctrine; that it was the doctrine 
wliich applied to all officers; that when they had 
the certincate, or commission, or whatever you 
choose to call it, from the proper authority, they 
were entitled to proceed in the execution of the 
duly of the office, and receive the emoluments, 
until their right was contested — not in a collateral 
way — but in a direct, legal proceeding, instituted 
for that purpose; and I said the precedents were 
such. 

Now, is it necessary for mc, after the state- 
ments of the Senatorfrom South Carolina and the 
Senator from Texas, to say more than a word in 
reference to the case of Mr. Dixon and Mr. Meri- 
wether? Mr. Meriwether was in his seat here. 
There was an application to seat a third Senator, 
or unscatone already on the floorfrom Kentucky. 
What did the Senate? They unseated the man 
who was upon the floor; and instead of referring 
Mr. Dixon's credentials to a committee, pro- 
ceeded to seat him upon his credentials. If ever 
a man read himself completely out of court, the 
Senator from New York did with his own book, 
for the Senate did seat Mr. Dixon. But that is 
not all. The case to which the Senator from 
Georgia referred is complete.. It occurred in the 
year ] 833. Here are the facts briefly : 

" On llie 19tli of January, 1833, Mr. Bobbins waa elected 
a Senator from the State of Rhode Inland for the t«rni of six 
years from the 4ih of March succeeding. HiBcrcdentiali* in 
duo form were made out, and furnished to him ; and were 
in February, 183U. reod in the Senate, and recorded on in 
Journal. In Octooer, 1633^ the General Asnenibly of Rhode 
I»land declared tbi8 election void on the ground, that the 
Legislatnre, by which it Vftu made, had not at the time a 
due vid legal existence ; and proceeding to ttie election of 
another person, they made clioice of Mr. Totier. It was 
held, after debate, that Mr. fiobbin8 was entitled to be sworn 
in, and take his seat In the first Instance, leaving the valid- 
ity of Ills election to be determined on the report of a com- 
mittee." 

Here is a case where a Senator was elected — 
his credentials furnished to him: he did not take 
his seat at that time, for the beginning of his term 
had not arrived; but they were furnished him *, and 
Bub«eauently, not the Senate alone or the House 
alone but both branches of the Legislature, de* 
clared the whole election to be illegal on the 
ffround that the parties who made it were no 
legislators. Both these gentlemen came here in 
December, 1833; and the question for the Senate 
was, whicli of them should be sworn in ? Now, 
let us see, as the Senator from New York refers 
us to the early times, and to the ^oat names of 
the Senate, what was thought of it then: 

** Mr. PoiNDBXTKR rose after tbe credentials were read, 
and said it was not his intention to offer any opinion on tbe 
merits of the course which had been adopted by the State 
of Rhode Island, but merely lo say that it seemed to him 
to be a matter of course that the Senator first elected, and 
whose credentials were presented at Uie last session of tlie 
Senate, sliould be permitted to approach the Chair, and 
take tlie oath ; and that the other gentleman, who contests 
the election of Mr. Itobbins.shonid present his credentials 
either to the Committee on Eloctioas, or tbe Conimittoe on 
the Jodictary . and that tbe Senate afterwards should receive 
a*report of that committee, and determine which of the 
gentlemen was duly oleeted.*' 

Now here is what Mr. Clay said : 
" The gentleman first elected, and who had the prima 
facie right tu hi;} seat, had, in eonformity to law, presented 



his credentials, (lis was the prior, and therefore the valid 
deed, and in compliance with cx'crylaw andu<age he ought 
to be admitted ; but ha desired it to be understood that, in 
taking this course, bo wished to do nothing wbicii would 
preclude to the other gentleman the privilege of a fulfin- 
vestigation of his right. Ho had used the tcnn ftrijna facie, 
but he requcstod the Senate to look at the credentials pre- 
sented by Mr. Potter, which admitted on their face tbe pre- 
vious election, the validity of which was disputed on tbe 
ground of some nonconrofuiily to form." 

Here is what one of my predecessors, Mr. 

Ewing, said: 

*' Mr. £wiNO said the question wns an important one. 
and the true question wa«, whether the vaciuicy was filleo 
vriinafacie^ and not xvh^thcr It wna filled propt/rly ; and If 
It was" filled, what was the evidence ? It was nothing hbort 
of a certificate from the Governor of the Stote, forwanled to 
the Senate at tlio proper timonud In the iifual manner, and 
now placed among iiji reoordx. If, tlif ii, \Ui» evidence was 
received in the proper lime and manner, wliat was the ob 
Jcciion ?" * 

The Senate so determined by a large vote, and 
the case is set down for a precedent. This gen- 
tleman had nothing but the Governor's certificate. 
The Senator from New Vork savs Senators from 
his State are not in the habit of presenting that. 
It may be the law of New York has something 
Rpociol; but I do not believe any Senator from 
Ohio has produced any paper here except the cer- 
tificate of Ihc Governor. The paper which haa 
been read to-day, under the 8ignaturot)f the Gov- 
ernor of Indiana, and with his seal, is exactly the 
paper on which the Senate admitted me to my 
sea^. I believe this gentleman is as much entitled 
to have the oath administered to him as I was to 
have it administered to mc. It is the same papci^ 
by the very same authority, under the great seal 
of that State, under the hand of the Governor of 
the State, its chief officer, and countersigned by 
the Secretary of State. That is the paper — the 
highest evidence that any State can present to us, 
speaking by its highest officer under thot seal 
which represents the incorporation of the State; 
and we are told that, at the protest of certain indi- 
viduals, with whereases as lonff as the moral law, 
— which may be true or false, I Know not which — 
we arc to trample under foot the great seal of the 
State of Indiana. I undertake to say that a ma- 
jority of the Senators now occupying seats have 
no other evidence of their election here present 
than that. If the Senator were to call on me to- 
day for the evidence by which I sit here, I couM 
give him nothing but a paper which is almost a 
transcript of the paper that has been read from 
the Secretary's desk. 

But the Senator from New York indulges in 
criticism on the language of the certificate. He 
says that it is informal. Wherein? He says the 
Governor recites that the election has been cer- 
tified to him. Of course it has been certified to 
him. He did not make the election. It was cer- 
tified by those \Mo made it, or those who were 
authorized to certify. He says it is not stated 
by whom it was certified. It is said to be certi- 
fied ** by the proper authority.** Who made us 
the judge of what is the proper authority in the 
first inBtance ? The Governor of the State of In- 
diana, acting under the solemnities of his official 
station, tells us that the proper authority — I pre- 
sume the presiding officers of the two branches 
of the General Assembly, but no matter who — 
has certified the fact to him that the Legislature 
of Indiana has made this election. I undertake 
to say that no language could have been more 
appropriate; it is a form to be commended on the 
part of the Governor of the Slate, who grants all 
commissions under the constitution of that State. 
Who is the person to whom we direct a notice ? If 
we vacate the seat , we direct notice to the Governor 
of the State. He, as its representative, certifies 
that the proper officers, or proper authorities, have 
certified the fact to him, and he therefore grants 
a commission which entitles the party to hold the 
office until his title is declared to be invalid by a 
direct proceeding instituted for that purpose, lo 
wit: a contested election. 

The cases upon which the S^ator firom Illi- 
nois, [Mr. Trumbull,] when Jie first spoke, re- 
marked, were, every one of them, the cases of 
executive appointment; and it appears, with the 
single exception of the one of which hj^ spoke^last, 
affirmatively on the face of the certificates that 
thd appointments wertf void, in that particular 
case, It does not appear from the book whether it 
was stated on the certificate or not; but the fact 
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was, that between the death of the predecessor, 
Mr. Read, and the appointment of Mr. Johns, 
tha Legislature of Delaware had held a session. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Allow me to interrupt the 
Senator. If he will look at the credentiaJs of 
Kensey Johns in 1793, he will find that they do 
not disclose any defect upon their face, and it 
does not appear that there had been any inter- 
▼enins session of the Legislature. So fisir as ap- 
peared by the credentials, the appointment was 
eood. The credentials themselves are in the 
books of credentials; I refer the Senator to that; 
I beliere he has it lying on his table now. 

Mr. PUGH. Suppose I take tlie case as the 
Senator states it. The case is stated here in the 
book of contested elections. The case was: *'That 
Gteorge Read resigned his place on the 18th of 
December, 1793, and the Executive, on the 19th 
of March, 1794, appointed and commissioned the 
•aid Kensev Johns to represent the State in the 
Senate until the next meeting of the State Legis- 
lature." It was the fact that the Legislature met 
in January, 1794, and adjourned in February of 
that year. Suppose that fact did not appear on 
the credentials; that is a fact of which the Senate 
would take official notice. The meeting of the 
State Legislature, and the adjournment' of it, the 
States are oound to take notice of. Ever^ citizen 
of Delaware was bound to take notice of it with- 
out any proclamation or authority. In that case 
the question was not whether there was a proper 
flection, for in the case of an executive appoint- 
^neht the issuing of the certificate or commission 
' is itself the act of election, and in those cases it 
mifht be well enough to examine the credential 
at the time it is presented. 

I can only say again, that these credentials 
appear to ipe to be perfect on their face, complete, 
lacking no essential, coming from the proper au- 
Uiority, certified in due form. They may not be 
true in point of fact. It may be that Mr. Fitch 
never was elected; and when that question comes 
to bo considered, I shall be as willing to hear the 
arguments upon it as any one else. For present 
purposes, tlie single question is, whether this 
gentleman has presented the ordinary evidence 
of his right to a seat here; and if he has presented 
it, then 1 say with his colleague, it is not only 
an indignity to him, but it is an indignity to the 
State of Indiana, for us to hesitate about admin- 
istering the oath. 

Mr. tIALE. Mr. President, I do not know 
that I can throw any light upon the subject before 
the Senate, but I tbinS: I can read the future of 
this case much better than I can the past. The 
result probably will be, that this gentleman will 
be sworn in and the question will be raised. After 
the LegisUture of Indiana Ykdjm adiourned he will 
be turned out; the Governor of Indiana will reap- 
point him, and he will hold his seat for two years. 
That I think is its future history, in brief; but as 
I desire to put myself right, I propose to submit 
the view which I entertain, ana wnich guides my 
own mind. 

I disagree, I am sorry to say, with my honor- 
able friend from New York, JMr. Seward,] in 
regard to the question which lies at the bottom of 
this case. He says that this claimant does not 
present a prtma/ocie case. I think he does clearly 
present a pnaia facie case, because he brings the 
same evidence that most of us bring. He brings 
the same evidence that I brought to take my seat. 
It is said bv some that the Governor is made by 
law a certifying officer. I do not know how it is 
in other States, but it is not so in my State. The 
honorable Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Benja- 
min] tells me it is not so in his State. He is made 
by law a certifying officer of the election of mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives of the United 
States, but he is not a certifying officer of the 
election of a Senator to this body. I think, then, 
so far as that goes, the claimant has ^mrimafacit 
case; and if that were sufficient to entitle him to a 
seat here, I should vote for swearing him in at 
once, without hesitancy. But what is the fact? 

When I was a member of the other House, I 
knew an election to take place in the State of 
Maryland for members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on one day, and the next day one of 
the gentlemen appeared, was qualified, and took 
his seat upon the mere rumor which he obtained 
from the officers at the polls. I allude to Mr. 
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Kennedy, afterwards Secretary of the Navy, who 
represented the city of Baltimore. He presented 
a prima facie case, and inasmuch as there was no 
opposition, he was sworn in. The practice, when 
I was a member of the House of Representatives, 
was, that all the members were sworn in without 
presenting any credentials at all. I think it is so 
now. When no question in raised, they do not 
even present any credentials. I know when I first 
took a seat there, I was very careful to stow away 
my certificate in a very safe place — as careful as 
the pilgrim in the Pilgrim's Progress did his roll 
— and a little more so; for I kept mine, and was 
mortified to find it was of so little account when 
I got here. I suppose that in nineteen twentieths 
of the Slates of tnis Union, the election of mem- 
bers are here by the same evidence — the certificate 
of the Governor. There may be cases where he 
is a certifying officer by law, but I know there 
are some where he is not. It is not so in my own 
State, and I am told by the Senator from Louis- 
iana it is not so iu Kis State. 

But, sir, there is another point — what is prima 
facte evidence ? It is simply a presumption liable 
to be rebutted at any time and at any moment; 
and notwithstanding a presumption is raised by 
prima fade evidence, that presumption is good 
only until it is rebutted by stronger evidence. I 
do not know that I am quoting the legal lore in 
the very ipnssxmns verbia of the writers, but that 
is the principle. The prima fade case is good for 
nothing the moment it is met by a stronger case, 
and that may be in any stage of the proceed- 
ing. 

If the honorable Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Rusk] will give me his ear for a moment, I will 
say to him, that my recollections of the case 
where Mr. Dixon presented his credentials are 
these: During the time that controversy was 
going on, Mr. Meriwether very carefully re- 
frained from taking a seat in the Senate. My 
recollection is, tliatne did not appear; that he was 
not in sight during the whole discussion; and that 
some one of his friends stated in his behalf— I 
thought he behaved with great modesty for a 
Senator [laugh terj^-on that occasion, that he did 
not make'the claim on his own account; that it 
was made by somebody else. As to there being 
two contestants here to sit from Kentucky, the 
honorable Senator from Texas is mistaken, or 
else my recollection is exceedingly at fault. 

Mr. RUSK. I did not say there were two con- 
testants for the seat. I said there was a member 
ill the seat. That was the case. He came here 
from day to day. He was constantly in the Senate 
Chamber, but he authorized somebody to say 
that he was not contending for the place. A Sen- 
ator arose, however, when the credentials of Mr. 
Dixon were presented, and said that Mr. Meri- 
wether was the Senator. The Senator from New 
Hampshire will remember very well, that Mr. 
Gwin, of California, rose and insisted that Mr. 
Meriwether was the Senator. He was placed 
in a very awkward predicament to be sure. It 
was for the Senate to determine whether he was 
entitled. 

Mr. HALE. I will read from the Congres- 
sional Globe of 1853, volume 26, page 221: 

** Mr. BaiaHT. It is due, sir, to the late Senator firom 
Kentucky, [Mr. MeriiveUier,] to say that he not only did 
not claim the wiM now held by tlie genUGnian over the way. 
^Mr. Dixon,] but be did not claim to content the scat, ana 
16 does not now claim the compensation proposed to bo 
given to him." 

Mr. RUSK. That was an after consideration. 
If the Senator will turn to the discussion, he will 
find that the claim was urged. 

Mr. HALE. It may be an oiler consideration ; 
but the truth must be the same after as before 
consideration-. The fact Mr. Bright stated, as 
I have read, was, that Mr. Meriwether did not 
claim the seat. Now^I will read what Mr. Rusk 
said on that occasion-^a gentleman of that name 
who then represented Texas. 
. Mr. RUSK. Yes, sir, and does now. 

Mr. HALE. He said: 

" Mr. RuiK. So ftur as 1 have seen anything of Mr. Meri- 
wether— and previoas to that time we were on terms of 
personal fVienoship and Intimacy— he has acted very deli- 
cately. I have seen him but very little during the time. 
He retired from tlie Senate Chamber, and be did not talk 
with members generally. I think I did not see him more 
than half a dozen times, and then at a distance, during the 
pendency of the controversy.*' 
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Mr. Underwood said : 

" This resolution. It seems to me, Is an enlargement upon 
that precedent, ana one that I am not willing to make, un- 
less ft be avowed that there was a controversy between Mr. 
Meriwether and Mr. Dixon. If the controversy had been 
avowed upon the part of Mr. Meriwether, precedents wooM 
have Justified the allowance ; but there having been no such 
controversy, I cannot vote for the resolution." 

My friend from New York [Mr. Seward] said: 

<< I think that we should have had greater difficulty i% 
securins the seat to Mr. Dixon if Mr. Meriwether had ap- 
peared here and claimed it. I am. therefore, grateful to 
him, and to his political fHends In this body, that they re- 
lieved the questicm of that difllculQr and emoarrassment.'' 

These are the facts. Perhaps they have escaped 
the recollection of some members. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman from New 
Hampshire allow me to sa^ a word ? 

Mr. HALE. Certainl/; I always hear the 
Senator with pleasure. 

Mr. BUTLER. In the case of Mr. Meriwether 
it is due to myself^ and to the honorable Senator 
who represented him here, that I should say this 
much: they came into the Judiciary Committee 
room, and asked my opinion, I suppose as a mere 
individual. The question was, whether or not he 
should contest the seat? He did not insist on 
contesting it. I rather advised him not to contest 
it — and I believe that was about the result «- but 
to retain it, and let others contest it. He set up 
no claim for himself. 

Mr. HALE. That was exactly my recollec- 
tion of it; and I think I am confirmed by the 
record which I have read. Mr. Meriwether, ac- 
cording to my recollection, did not appear in his 
seat at all. He might have come in and sat in 
the Chamber as a spectator during the pendency 
^the question, as any other gentleman would by 
Tourtesy, but I do not think he did that. My 
recollection is, that he behaved with great delicacy 
and propriety; and I know that I was sorry, from 
my personal acouaintance with him, to be obliged 
to vote against nim. 

So mudi for that precedent. Now I come back 
to the prims fade case. A prima fade case, as I 
have said, is good until a stronger case is made. 
This prima fade case made by the Governor of 
Indiana is but the merest prima fade case. He 
is not a certifying officer. He cannot certify the 
facts. He is not a member of the Legislature. 
He is not made a certifying officer by t!ft Con- 
stitution, the ndes of the Senate, or the laws of 
the United States. But the certificate beipg made 
according to the usages commonl^r adopted for 
establishing the right in the first instance o( a 
member to claim a seat on this floor, I concede, 
for the purposes of this argument, that Mr. Fitch 
comes within that rule. Then, sir, when may 
the question be raised whether he is legally en- 
titlea to a seat? Some gentlemen contend that a 
prima fade case, thus made, may not be rebutted, 
but that the gentleman presenting the certificate 
must be' sworn. Now, suppose a memorial 
should come here telling us that the certificate of 
the Gfovernor is a forgery — that it is not the sign 
manual of the Governor which it purports to hti 
should the man be sworn in then? In that case 
the paper would be just as good on its face as it 
is now. But I think it is perfectly clear, that if 
an allegation were to be made that that Mras a 
foi^ery , and the Governor of Indiana should cer- 
tify to us that what bore his sign-manual was 
not his signature, but a forgery, we should not 
swear him in. 

Well, sir, if you would not swear him in when 
the certificate which he presents is declared by 
the officer whose name it bears, to be a forgery, 
will you swear him in when a higher authority 
than the Governor — an authority without which 
the Grovemor has no right to sign the certificate- 
tells you tliat it never acted; that it never voted; 
that It never agreed to go into convention, but 
protests aeainst this action and repudiates it alto- 
gether. These protestants do not say that the 
paper is a forgery; but they say it is as worthless 
as if it was a for^ry. As it seems to me, the 

grescntation of this evidence on the part of the 
enate of Indiana destroys and overwhelms at 
once the prima fade case which the Governor's 
certificate makes. 

A word now, sir, as to precedent. Wo all re- 
member the famous New Jersey case. That, I 
think » was the strongest case which ever occurr(Kl« 
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and I hope there are some eentlemen now on this 
floor who were members of the House of Repre- 
seutatiTes at that time. I perceive that the hon- 
orable Senator from California [Mr«> Weller] 
bows. He was one ; and I have no doubt he might 
go on, and with classic eloquence and truthfulness 
say ** Magna parsfui 7" That was a case where 
the certificate was good on its face, and admitted 
to be so. More than that, the officer who gave 
the certificate in that instance, was, by law, the 
certifjring officer. He certified that the persons 
whose names he set forth were elected members 
of the House of Representatives; and yet the 
House of Represents lives, 'at the risk of revolu- 
tion, kept the wheels of Government blocked, I 
do not know how long, and refused to swear in 
those men, because they believed, the certificate 
of the Governor to the contrary notwithstanding, 
that they had not received a constitutional majority 
of votes; and such was the ultimate decision of 
the House of Representatives. On the question 

2f precedent I desire to call theT attention of the 
cnate to a case from the State of Delaware, be- 
cause it is in point. I have before roe the creden- 
tials, and I will read them, for they are brief: 

In tbe name of the State of Delaware, I, Joehna Clay- 
ton, Governor of said State, to all to whom these presenta 
aball oome, greeting: 

Wbereaa, G«onm Read, Eeqaire, one of the Senaton 
of said State of Delaware in the Senate of the United 
States of America, did, on the 18th day of December last, 
res^ the said office or place of Senator, whereby a va- 
cancy hath baw^aed in the representation of this State in 
tbe s^d Senate, now know ye, that I, tbe said Joshua Clay- 
ton, Governor of die said State, bv virtue of the powers 
vested in me by the third section of the first article of the 
Constitution of the United States, have, and by these pres- 
ants do, in order to snpplv the vacancy aforesaid, nomin- 
ate «|d appoint Kensey Johns, of the county of NewcasU^U 
bqaire, a Senator to represent this State in the Senate^B 
the United States, hereby vesting the said Kensey John^ 
with all and singnlar the powers and authorities to ttie said 
oOice or place of Senator belonging, to b<rfd the same and 
cserclso and discharge the duties thereof imtil the next 
meeting of the Lesislaiore of the said State of Delaware. 

In testimony whereof, I, Joshua Clayton, Governor of 
said State, have hereunto set my hand, and caused 
the great seal of the State to be aAsad, at NewoaMle. 
fiM a.] on this the 19tb day of March, in the year of our Lord 
17d4, and of the independence of the United States 
the seventeenth. 

By the Governor. JAMBS BOOTH, Sserstery. 

On the face of these credentials there wa? no 
fault — there was no exception. Nothing appeared 
on the face of the credentials to invalidate, them 
any more than appears here; but he was not al- 
lowed fb be sworn in, because the Senate believed 
that behind the credentials there was something 
which ought to invalidate the certificate; and, on 
inquiry, they so held. We are the judges of an 
election; we are the judges of the right of any 
member claiming to hold a seat here. When may 
the question of uis right be raised ? May it not 
be raised at once; and is not this the appropriate 

Slace and the appropriate time ? If a man is un* 
ertaking to intrude himself into the Senate, whom 
a majority of the body believe to be illegally claim- 
ing that place, what rule of courtesy, what rule of 
precedent is there that calls upon the Senate to let 
him in, when, at the same time that they let him 
in, they believe that he is not entitled to oe there, 
or to stay one moment after he gets in ? 

Besides — and upon this point I quote the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
of the Senate — suppose you admit him. you do 
Dot postpone the question five minutes, because, 
the moment after he takes the oath, if he under- 
takes to vote or to exercise any of the functions of 
a Senator, it is competent for any member of the 
Senate to challenge his right, and the challenge 
raises a question of privilege, which must be set- 
tled before anything else can be disposed of; for 
it is the first duty of every legislative body to 
purge itself of every one who is not legally enti- 
tled to be there. 

Then what are the facts in this case ? The hon- 
orable Senator from Indiana [Mr. BaicHT] inti- 
mates that there are two great oflTcnders here, and 
some others — I suppose in U^tin it would read 
mvUtis cwn o/iis, who have been partietps eriminis. 
I will plead guiHy to as much as this: I have had 
a little counsel, and but a little, with some gentle- 
men living in the State of Indiana. GrenUemen 
who want measures carried here, however, are 
not in the habit of consulting me, for it is well 
known that I do not belong to a " healthy organi- 
zation," and have no influence here aside from 



that which may belong to the force of the argti# 
ments which I urge. I have understood from 
reading the newspapers that this G^ovemor Wil- 
lard two years ago exercised this very revolu- 
tionary prerogative of refusing to ^ into conven- 
tion to enoose a Senator. I may Be mistaken-^I 
only get this as I eet other matters of current in- 
formation of the day, out of the newspapers. I 
believe , however, I am correct. Tbe justification 
which he had — and undoubtedly it was a very 
eood justification in the minds of his political 
friends;— was, that if he had permitted the Senate 
of Indiana to go into an election two years ago, 
which he prevented by his casting vo^e, one of 
those gentlemen who are denominated *' Black 
Republicans" would probably have been elected 
Senator from the State of Indiana. To pre- 
vent this dire catastrophe, as I understand by the 
papers— I have no record of it before me — this 
very gentleman refused to allow the Senate of 
Indiana to go into joint convention two years 
ago. But now, circumstances being changed, and 
it beine probable that a man of a difiTerent str^>e 
would oe elected, he thought he mieht eo into 
convention this year without a vote of the Senate. 
I plead futlty to this— that I did tell some of my 
friends from Indiana that if they had a patient put 
under their care this year, they had oetter give 
him a little of the same medicine '^hich they them- 
selves had to take two years ago. [Laughter.] I 
did not think anybody could complain of that. I 
thought that that portion of retributive justice 
which is administered this side the grave might 
as well be applied in that case as in any that had 
come before my observation for advice; and I told 
those gentlemen who did me the honor to talk to 
me about it, that I thought it would be a judicious 
and fair exercise of a constitutionaLright to refUse 
to go into convention, the otherparty having re- 
fused to go in two years ago. So for as that ren- 
ders me obnoxious to any censure, I am willing 
to take it now, or after the oath shall have been 
administered to Mr. Fitch, or at atiy other time 
the Senate may think proper. 

I am not going to justify either party in point 
of morals. 1 am not called upon to do so; but as 
a question of le^ rishi, I justify them both, and 
leave the question of morals to those who have 
to take care of their morals, which, thank Gh>d, 
is not Qiy task. I simply put it as a question of 
political right, and I say, tnat if there wss such 
a majority of Republicans in the Indiana House 
of Representatives two years ago, that if the Sen- 
ate had gone into joint convention with them, a 
member of this body would have been chosen 
contrary to their politics, they had a legal and 
political right to refuse to go into joint conven- 
tion , and they exercised that right. Further than 
that, I have not a word to say in regard to their 
course. If they had the rignt two years ago, I 
say the same right exists on the other side of the 
House this year; and anything contrary to that 
is contrary to what I have been accustomed to 
consider as fair play. It seems ,4io we ver, that 
the Governor does not think so this year. I shall 
not find fault with that. I do not hold ihat any 
man is obliged, because he commits an error, to 
persevere in it. He has a right to be converted 
to the truth; he has a right to have the scales rail 
from his eyes; and if an alteration of circum- 
stances has produced the change in his mental, 
moral, or political vision, I am not to find fault 
with him. 

Then, sir, as to the question of the ri^ht of 
Mr. Fitch to a seat on this floor, I deny it; and 
I say this is Uie time, this is the place, and the 
only appropriate time and place, to take objections, 
when we have a knowledge of the facts on which 
that denial is based. What are the facts so far 
as they have been made to appear? So far as 
they have been made to appear, you have a jnima 
faeu certificate from the Uovemor; but to meet 
that you have presented memorials from the Sen- 
ate, and from a portion of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, stating to you that the constitution of 
the State of Indiana requires a majority of two 
thirds of each branch to make a legislative quo- 
rum; and that, without a constitutional quorum 
either of the House, or the Senate, a set of indi- 
viduals, no doubt a partof the Legislature, formed 
what they called a joint convention, and sent here 
the gentleman who now chdms this seat. If these 



be the fiicts — and they are allegations eomii^ from 
a rsspectabte souree; they come from the Sonata 
of Indiana in its legislative capacity; they comt 
firom enough members of the House of Repie* 
sentatives, thirt]r-four, to ^ow that there oould 
not be a constitutional quorum of the House left* 
are we to go through the idle ceremony of swear* 
ing in this man? And if they are not the facta, 
when, where, and how is a more appropriata 
time, place, and manner to inquire into the caae« 
than the very place where, and at the very time 
when, he presents himself? There is an old 
maxim which tells us that we must oppose all 
these things at the beginning obsta pr in dj ii »t meet 
them at the threshold, and if the proceeding is 
wrong, g[ive no sanction to it. If this man Jiaa 
not the right which he claims to have, will a ma- 
jority of the Senate, sitting here with these facta 
patent before them, with the Senate of the Legis* 
lature of Indiana remonstrating against it, and 
calling upon us by every consideration they can 
urge m behalf of the State, in behalf of their own 
outraged dignity, go on to give additional strength 
to what, if their story be true, is nothing more 
than a naked usurpation ? I do not assume that 
these are the facts; I do not know them to ba 
true: I am only speaking of the evidence which 
has been presented; and 1 say, on this evidence, 
antil it is controverted, we ought to oppose the 
administration of this oath. 

There is nothing binding in precedents in con- 
nection with this matter; and if there were, th^ 

rrecedents have not been uniform — ^far from it. 
apprehend that a case has never ^occurred in 
which you have not heeded a remonstrance, whera 
a majority of the Legislature, or such a number 
of the L^islature as shows that a legal quorum 
could not have concurred in the choice, have coma 
to the Senate pari pattu with the man who comea 
claiming to be admitted, remonstrating and say« 
ine: *' We wash our hands of the transaction; and 
if he comes here, he comes as the representative 
of somebody else, not of us, for we have never* 
elected him.^' I apprehend you will search the 
annals of legislation in all the civilized world for 
a parallel, and you will not find it. Are we to be 
turned away from this point ? Is the force of 
this position to be shown by referring back to the 
practice of the Senate, ^hich has b^n to swear 
m an individual presenting a certificate where no 
objection is made — ^for that is the whole practice ? 
When objections have been made, and serious 
objections have been made, the man is not to ba 
sworn in. It has been so repeatedly. It has been 
so since I have been a member of tne Senate. It 
was so in the olden times, as the records of the 
Senate show, and show it repeatedly to have been 
done. I defy the ipgennity of any astute gentle- 
man on the other side to put a fineer on a sincla 
point in the certificate of the memoer from Dela- 
ware, which I have read, and the certificate which 
is now presented, and show that the 6ertificata 
from Delaware is wanting in a single one of the 
attributes which this presents. I perceive that 
the honorable Senator from Delaware bows, as if 
he thinks he could show a difiference. ' 

Mr. BAYARD. Show it distinctly. 

Mr. HALE. I know the honorable Senator's 
ingenuity as well as any man; I know how very 
finely he can spin an argument; I know how very 
keenly he can split a hair; but all he can show 
is, thalfrthe Gk>vemor of Delaware, in the com- 
mission to which I have alluded, does not exclude 
a conclusion. He does not say, ** No Le^sla- 
ture having convened since the vacancy occurred, 
I therefore nominate and appoint;" and I think if 
you go back to examine tne certificates of Qov- 
emors who have sent members here in the receaa 
of the Legislature, you will not find it so stated. 
I apprehend that in no single instance, or at least 
in very rare instances, wiU it be found that the 
Qovemoc says, *'A vacancy having occurred, 
and no session of the Legislature Imving since 
intervened, I therefore appoint;" but it has simply 
been, according to my recollection, ** A vacancy 
having occurred by death , " or resignation, as the 
case may be, ** I hereby appoint.'^ 

Then this question beinig raised, and being 
raised hbre in the appropriate place, and now at 
the appropriate time, I am opposed to adminis- 
tering this oath. I do not, however, admit my- 
self to have been a party to any conspiracy, 
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or an adrwer of aty of theie , „ . 

twUevlng:, and bsticTing coDBcientioildy, if that 
word in DOC out of order in tha Ssnate, that tbii 
man Ib noL entitled to a Beat, I mnit Vole againat 
tUowine; him to be vwxrm in. 

Mr.MA.LLORY. Mr.Pre^dent,(un4entand 
dm poBition of tiu Senator who has juat clased 
lua remarlca, to be an acknOwledgnent that Ibe 
MTtiflcale pTSBcnted from Indiana ehowBapriim 
fiuit right to the leat, but he has gone into an 
ugnment on the merits of the casa. Perhapa I 
can bsllal reapond to hia own ailment by read- 
ing that of Mr. Hale, of New Hampahire, in 
an ualogoua caae in 1861. Hia remaHcs then, 

' ntheaeatof Mr.MALLOBiiOfPlorida, wa* 



:-''!^ 



Thai was the opinion of Ihe Senator flrom New 
Hampshire in 1851; precisely oppoeile to the 
opinion which he expresaea now. I thonght at 
that trme that hewoa correct; the Senatelhooght 
■Oi and he was Tery forranate in having the entire 



canaoi leliain Troai maUni a ttvr 

I. TheteiB noaoubiofiheauly nnd 

Oia rlihtoTlliLi body (e'detennlne ■llquntionBorelrrcIJOila 

-" 'w*. TliBouaaUouliaslotlioiiMlhodofdDiBg 

ilqaWdMiliag bean aeiiJed, 1 MJieve, by every 
body vpoD eartli. ItlsUiii; IfibcrEis acon- 
dafmrogf- - ■ ■ ■ ■ 
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body." 

That diacuaaion arose upon a resotutton intht' 
'dnced by the Senator from Indiana, [Mr.BniMiT,] 
Hhat the crademialB of the daiminji; Senator fpom 
Florida, with the protest ogniaat bia right to the 

' aeat, ahould be rercrred to a eommittee of five, to 
be raiaed hy the Senate, ifd that the SenaCOr 
■hould ijot take his scat then; but on a full dis' 
cuaaion, in which the Senator from New Hamp- 
ahire binuKlf bore a very conspiauous part, the 
Senator from Indiana withdrew hia propoaition 
to aubmit the case lo a oommiltee of five, and the 
Senate voted unaniihoualy to admit the Senator 
fiwm Florida to his aeat. 

Mr. BAYARD. The quUtion in this ca»e, 
Mr. President, is not what may be the ultimate 
decision of the Senate aa to the legality of the 
election of Senator of the United Stains that has 
taken place in the Slate of Indiana. The simple 
question is. Whether there ia sufficient prima facit 
eridenee, or a aufficienL certificate prewnted, to 
entitle the party preaenttoe it to be sworn as a 
Senator. Objection is made. There appears lo 
be a difference of opinion. The honorable Sen- 
ator from New Hampahire aupposes that the ewe 
which he cited from my own Stole cannot be dis- 
tinguished as to the form of the certificate from 
the one now preaeoleJ to the Seliate. I. agree 
with him there; the certificate was as eS*ecttiBl in 
the one caae as in the other; and yet (he geotle- 
nuui appointeil by the Governor of Delaware waa 
not ad mil Led to a seat as a Senator. Is ihcic itol 

' a dialinclion between the caaea; and ia there not 
a plain, broad, palpable, legal distinction, which 
the mind of every lawyer rauac recognize, that 
runs throughout fvery case which haa been dc- 

' cidsd in the Senate f 1 will aiale it in terms. 
It is too late now to quealion (he point whether 
the Oovernor of a State ia the proper person to 
certify the Section of a Senator Id the Senate of 
the Unitad Suiea. Almoil every Suta ai Uis 



Pnion has adapted that mode, t believe my own 
State stands almost as a solitary exception under 
her law; but the universal system aince the origin 
of the Government has been (hat the Governor 
of a State cerlifiea the foci of the election of a 
Senator by the Legialature, and the Senate have 
always received his certificate as sufficient evi- 
dence to entitle the parly to his seat until it i> 
shown afterwards, on inquiry, that he ia not en- 
titled to the seat. It is too late now to raise any 
question as to whether another or diiferent form 
might have been more properly adopted in the 
first instance. Every Senator who presents him- 
self for Bcoeplance into (he Senate as a member 
of the body, cornea with the facts certified by the 
Governor — there may be a slieht variation in the 
forms of the certificates, but Uie usual certificate 
ia a mere statement of the fact that the person 
has been elected hy the Legislature of his State 
to a seat in the Senate of the United States for a 
eertaio period. Thalia the certificate in this cose. 
The Governor certifies Ihat'Mr. Filch was, on the 
4th of Febroary, elected by the Legislature of 
Indiana a Senator for the term ending on the 4th 
of March, ISGI. The fact, therefore, comes lo 
us with Ibal epeciea of official certificate which 
entitles the party to lake bis seat in the Senate as 
hevisg the return. 

The distinction, to my mind, in plain bel>'een 
such a case ai tliis and the cases cited — there are 
three or four of them — where the Senate in the 
first inatance refused to seat the claimant on the 
certificate. The distitiction is, (hat whenever the 
fact goes to the authority to elect, and tiiatfact ia 
one which the Senate will judicially notice — alhcl 
whieh rests in history and does not realio inquiry 
or proof— then the objeciion may be mode in ihr 
first instani^, and the party will not be sworn ii 
untililisseltled. You have the cose ofMr. Johns 
from my Slate in n94i you have the case of Mr. 
Lanman from Connecticut; you have tlie cose of 
Mr. Dixon from Kentucky; you have the case 
of General Shieliia from Illinoia. In all these 
cases evidently the distinction to which 1 have 
alluded was recognized. lethe case of Mr. Johns 
the oenificsle waa regular, eo far as regarded the 
foci that he had been appointed by (he executive; 
hut the Legislature had oeen in session and had 
adjourned iti the interim between the time when 
bia predeceeaor died and the date of fa lb appoint- 
ment, and (he Senate always judicially notices, 
for all purpOBea of decision here, the time when 
the Legislature meets and ailjaurns. That fact 
requires no proof. We certainly decided that 
point in the case of Mr. Plielpa. We decided in 
the case of Mr. Phetpa, that wc would judicially 
notice (he time of meeting and adjournment of the 
Legislature. 

You cannot reconcile thedecisiona of this body 
on any other ground than tliat there are certain 
facta which you will judicially notice, and that 
where thoae facta alrike at the alleged authority 
which makes the appointment, you will not allow 
V take bia Beat until an inquiry be 
a waa the fact in Lanman 'b case. . Mr. 



period of lime at which Mr. Clay declared he 

would resign. Mr. Clay died in (he inicrin, and 
the Governor appointed Mr. Meriwether to an 
actual vacancy. That fact, of course, was one 
to be judicially noticed. That case waa, in my 
judgment, clearly decided wrongly by the Senate, 
though I took no part in the debate, being then a 
young member of the body; but I certaitlly shall 
take part if ever Bucb a quesdon comes up again. 
There the facta were all matters to be judicially 
noliced;such as when the vacancy todk efTecl; 
when the legislature elec(ed; when they were in 
session; and (he whole question was, whether the 
Legislature couid, Infore the vacancy occurred, 
make an election in anticipation, or whether the 
power to elect did not, under (he Constitution oF 
the United States, vest in the Legislature which 
ehould meet next after the vacancy occurred, 
subject (o the executive power of appointment 
existing in the mean time. 

In the case of the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. 
Shields,] the question was one of fact to be eslab- 



the Senate allowed him to be awom in andaner- 
wardfl went into the inquiry. 

You will find in every case, whether that of 
Mr. Johns, or Mr. Lanman, or any other, that 
the Sniale always allowed the party preaentiDg 
the certificate to be sworn in, unless the malter 
of fact, going to the validity of the election or 
appointment, waa one which could be judicially 
jtepticcd by (he 8ena(e or a cour[ of justicmHHio 
\Wi th""" t.J->»-:— I r...i« -..L.-.L ...... J^ . ^.:~_ 






the Executive of Connecticut a Senator until the 
ifext meeting of the L^ialalure. That term com- 
menced on the 4th of Morcli. When he preoeuted 
himself at (he special session of (he Senate to 
claim his seat, the objection was made that lio 
wOs not entitled, and he was never sworn in; the 
Souate (overruling the deoiaioti in Tracy's case, 
which bad been ruled tlie other way in the early 
history of (he Government by a close party vote) 
deciding that the Executive had no authority to 
appoint to u full constitutional term; or, in other 
words.that the expirationof a regular term did not 
create a vacancy within the meaning of the Con- 
stitution, Of course, on the face of the cerlificau, 
the lime of appointment appeared, and the Senate 
necessarily judicially noticed its own terms. 

In the cajie of Mr. Dixon, precisely (he aame 
legal principle applied. Mr. Meriwether had 
received an appointment from the Executive of 
Kentucky, lohold during the vacancy created by 
the death of Mr. Clay. Mr. Clay bad resigned 
by anticipation lo take effect on a future day. 
Before ihat time arrived, the Legislature of Ken- 
tucky, being in session, undertook to elect a Sen- 
ator whose term of aetviee shuuld begin at the 



iricol facts which you n 






one judicially noticed, the Senate reflji 
the parly to a seat until the question oi tawis 
decided ; but when there is a question of fact (o 
be determined on which there may be counter 
teatimony on both aides, and the party presents 
a certificate of election from tlio rightful author- 
ity to. give the credential, that case is not lo be 
found in (he record of the Senate in which he has 
not been invariably sworn in. That is llic quei- 
tion here, as far as I oen perceive. The Cioveriior 
of the State of Indiana certifies that, on the 4th 
of February last, Graham N. Filch was elected 
□ Senator lor Uie State of Indiana until the 4lh 
day of March, 1861. That ia the cerUficote under 
the great seal of the State. The testimony pro- 



... the other aide ia ,. _ . .. 

notary public, which is bul questionabte 
idence of course. You cannot tell anything 
3re about it than that it comes here not certified 
idcr any saal, but a mere tx parte aSidavit made 
■ two individuals calling themBelves the Secre- 
ry and Assistant Secretary of the State of In- 
ula, tliat such and such is a copy of ihe record 
asingle branch of the Indiana Legislature. Is 
t that a malter to be proved by inquiry? If 
, then of necessity, out of respect to the Slate, 






the claimant out ofliia Beat on'a diepuUd 
question of fact. If all the facts were before 
you, and they were facts which you would judi- 
cially notice without proof, yon ought to decide 
the question of law at once, and give or refuW 
the Bcal according (o your opinion of the law; ' 
but when there are disputed questions of fact, die 
right of the Slate, as well as the necessity of the 
organization of Ihe body, requires that tlie party 
should be admitted to his seat on the return of 
the returning officer; for there is ^ie subslance; 
and tlien, iliat on an inveetigaiion of the facts, 
when Ihcy arc proved to your ■atlBfaction, you 
' ' "' parly is legally a Sena- 



ghall decide whether 
lor or not. 

Thi^ seems to me to be a plain and evident 
distinction bctw«.>n the case now before the Sen- 
ate and the case cited by the Senator from New 
Hampshire aa coming from iny own Stale, aiid 
Lanman's.and theotner cases which 1 have men- 
tioned. I Ihink there will be frtund to be no ex- 
ception where a Senator has been reflised a seat 
in the first idatance. Unless where the point in- 
volved was one of which tlie Senate would Judi- 
cially take notice. 
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The Senator from New Hampshire supposes 
the case of a forged paper being presented, and 
he asks, would you admit a party claiming a seat 
under such an instrument? That is a very dif- 
ferent question. There is no allegation here that 
this paper does not spring from tne Grovernor of 
Indiana. The reason why it has his official au- 
thentication is, that he is the returning officer, and 
if the paper be genuine it gives the prima facie 
right to the seal, and any facts must , be subse- 
quently ascertained in order to displace the claim- 
ant. Of course, the whole validity of the paper is 
affected by a question as to its genuineness. If 
that allegatilln be made — if there be a scintilla of 
evidence to show that this paper is not the cer- 
tificate of Governor Willard, as it represents it- 
self to be, under the great seal of tiie State of 
Indiana, and that the seal vms not affixed by his 
' order and direction , the case would present a very 
dHTerent aspect. But I have heard no intimation 
of anything of that kind, but simply an allegation 
that the Governor of the State has certified erro- 
neously as to the fact of election. I say you can- 
not now raise that question, because the official 
certificate entitles the claimant to the seat, unless 
his claim depend on facts which you will judi- 
cially notice. If the facts be matters of proof to 
destroy the efiect of the official certificate, the 
party must be sworn in and hold his seat until 
the facts be ascertained by proof. 

Mr. NOURSE. Mr. President, the constitu- 
tional provision in relation to this matter is, that 
** the Senate of the United States shall be com- 

Eosed of two Senators from each State chosen 
y the Legislature thereof, for six years;" and I 
^ presume all persons who have been thus chosen 
are clearly entitled to seats in this body for the 
time for which they have been chosen; and if 
they come here claiming that right, and establish 
it by satis/kctory proot of the fact of their elec- 
tion, it is the duty of the Senate to receive them 
as such, and to give them their seats. The ques- 
tion of what evidence the Senate shall require in 
order to be satisfied of the fact of an election, is 
wholly within their own discretion. They may 
adopt any tule they please, or they may adopt no 
rule at all, at their pleasure; but it is their simple 
duty to be satisfiea of the fact. 

The distinction has been raised between prima 
facie evidence and full evidence, and very prop- 

• erly raised, for undoubtedly gentlemen have been 
continually, in this body, ad in all legislative 
bodies, received upon nrima/acic evidence, which 
prima facie evidence has afterwards been over- 
come by stronger evidence. But has there ever 
been n rule of the Senate establishing what shall 
constitute apima facie case, what shall be prima 
facie evidence, and what shall not be? It has 
been argued here, that the certificate of the Gov- 
ernor, and that alone, is prima facie evidence; but 

' that is answered at once by the fact that the Sen- 
ators from New York never have presented such 
a certificate at all; but yet they presented evidence 
that was satisfactory, not only as a prima fade 
case, but as n full case. Again, other gentlemen 
have been received here on tlie mere declaration 
that they had been elected. 

Mr. PDGH. The Senator mistook the prop- 
, osition. The proposition was, that whatever was 
the usual credential from the State, constituted 
the prima facie evidence. 

Mr, NOURSE. Agreed. I was not answering 
the gentleman from Ohio particularly, but the 
' general current of the debate. 

Mr. PUGH. From the State of Indiana, the 
usual course has been to present a certificate from 
tl^e Governor. 

Mr. NOURSE. If the gentleman had permitted 
tne to go on, he would perceive that he had mis- 
taken the point of my argument; and that point 
I will proceed to state, so that there may be no 
misapprehension about it. I say that the prima 
fade evidence in the case is that which is- pre- 
sented at the tiffl^; and sl prima facie case is made 
out when, taking all the evidence before the body 
at the time, the member is entitled to his seat 
' until that evidence is controverted.^ It is perfect, 

• naked usurpation, a distinction which is not war- 
ranted at all^ to say that you will select out of 
the evidence that is before this body what you 

. wfll regard in the case, and what you will throw 
wide. The prima facie case now, whatever it 



was in the beginning, when the certificate was 
read, rests on all the evidence which the Senate 
have before them; and the naked question now 
to be settled is, do Senators believe, with all the 
evidence that is now before them, that this man 
is entitled to his seat? They are not tied down 
to certificates. 

Now, to answer the gentleman firom Ohio in his 
technical objection: Suppose that in his own State, 
where the certificate of the Governor is the evi- 
dence, and the mode of certifying is made legal 
and pointed out by law, a man comes here claim- 
ing a seat under such a certificate, and there comes 
at the same moment a paper signed by every iden- 
tical member of the Legislature by whom the Sen- 
ator must have been chosen, and by whom the 
Governor certifies he was chosen, declaring that 
he was not chosen : I should like to know whether, 
in such a case as that, the prima facie evidence of 
the Gt)vcmor'8 certificate, in regard to the elec- 
tion by the Legislature, is to be better evidence 
than Qie declaration of the Legislature itself? I 
do not take the case put by the gentleman from 
New Hampshire; I do not say that is this case; 
I take the case of a Gt)vernor who undertakes to 
assert that which is not true, because it has been 
usual to take his evidence and act upon it until 
the matter can be committed to a committee and 
undergo investigation by them as long as they see 
fit to investigate it before it shall be lieard upon 
its merits by the Senate; and I should like to 
know if there is any genUeman here who claims 
that, in such a case as that, the certificate of the 
Governor, altliou^h he be the legal certifying 
officer, is good against the declaration of that very 
body whose acts he undertakes to recite, and 
who completely |^ntradict him at every point? 

If this is not a correct view of the matter, then 
I subniitthat there is no way ofascertaiiiing what 
the principle is which has governed the Senate 
in the settlement of cases of contested election. 
They have sometimes received without a certifi- 
cate from the Governor; they have sometim^q 
rejected in spite of the certificate of the Governor. 
It is perfectly clear, therefore, that they have not 
been controlled in their action by the Grovernor's 
certificate. In what way is there that you can 
reconcile these apparent contradictions ? I sub- 
mit only in the way which I have just suggested ; 
and that is, that they undertake to decide in 
every individual case which comes up, whether or 
not.the individual makes out a prima facie case, 
whether the^ believe he is really entitled to his 
seat, according to the evidence before them — afid 
it requires the slightest evidence to constitute a 
presumption in his favor so lon^ as it is not con- 
tradicted; but when it is contradicted, and the evi- 
dence contradicting it is stronger than that which 
the certificate presents, the certificate is nullified; 
it is out of tne case; the prima facie case has 
changed; and whereas on the presentation of the 
certificate the presutnption was first of all in his 
favor, the moment you have evidence which sat- 
isfies your minds tnat that certjiMite is untrue, 
theprimafaeie evidence is changea. 

Then, looking at the subject as I do, it would 
be iinpossible for me to regard the present case, as 
it now stands, as a prima facie case in favor of the 
claimant, because, as the gentleman from Indiana 
who presented the certificate does not choose to 

five tne facts which he says he can bring, and will 
ring, by-and-by, I say, in the absence of those 
facts, the evidence before the Senate is, that this 
man is not entitled to his seat, and therefore the 
prima fmie evidence is against him. If, then, we 
shall vote now to proceed to administer the oath 
and let this man take his seat here, we act upon a 
prim(i./adecase; which prima facie tnsBf I submit, 
IS against him. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I should like to inquire of the 
honorable Senator who has just taken his seat, 
where he gets the cvideq^e to sustain the decla- 
ration that the certificate I have presented is false 
on its face ? 

Mr. NOURSE. I have not so stated. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I understood the honorable 
Senator so to state. 

Mr. NOURSE. I pu t a hypothetical case , and 
said, expressly, that I would not say that was 
this case. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I misunderstood the Senator. 
I will say,' as I ara up, for I do not wish to con- 



sume time, being an^otis to ^t a vote, that this 
certificate is a copy, substantidly, of the certifi- 
cates heretofore presented "by Senators from In- 
diana. In Indiaha no w, as the Senate is perhapis 
aware, we have no law prescribing, in the lan- 
guage of the Constitution of the United State«, 
the time, place, and manner of electing Senators. 
I said, however, this niorning, that I did not in- 
tend to go into this subject now ; but I would, afier 
the case should have taken that direction which 
$imilar cases have hitheirto taken, present such 
proof lis I think goes to sustain the claim of my 
colleague. I have a resolution to offer: 

Hesolvedj That the Pre^'dcnt do administer the oath ttv 
auij«d by the laws) to Graham N. FivcUf u a SenMor 
utND the State of Indiana. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Ido not rise to trouble the 
Senate with any remarks, but i^mply on the ques- 
tion of the form of these credentials to refer the 
Senate to the book of the original credentials of 
the members of the first^Senate of the United 
States that ever held session. I have had the 
curiosity to run over the forms of those creden- 
tials, and I do not think there are any two alike. 
But as regards the credentials now presented, 1 
find them to be almost the precise form of the 
credentials presented from the'State of Virginia — 
from your State, sir, at the very first Senate that 
was ever held. Here is the form of credentiaU 
given to William Grayson, one of the first Sena- 
tors of your State: 

" ViRoiNiA, w; ^ 

<<The Legislature of tUs Oommonwealtb, on the 8th of 
November, 1788, bavins, in pnrstiance of the ConstltatiMi 
for the United States ofAmeriea, chosen William Qraysos, 
Esq., as a Senator, I, Beverly BandolptK beinc Governor or 
Chief Magistrate of the Commonwealtn, do hereby CerUfy 
the same to the Senate of the United States. 
« Given under my hand and seal." 

The Governor of Virginia simply certified to 
the Senate that the Legislature had elected Wil- 
liam G^yson. I find that in half a dozen ea^s 
at that time, this was the form. The first Sena- 
tor who ever appeared from Kentucky had a cer- 
tificate of exactly the same kind. Here it is, 
signed by Isaac Shelby, certifying that he, being 
the Governor of the State, " does certify to the 
Senate of the United States that the Legislature 
of this-State has elected John Brown a Senator." 

Some of the forms are quaint. Persons that 
are fond of antiquarian research would see some 
that are rather- amusing. I will not detain the 
Senate, however, in recalling any of these fornia 
tor recollection. Here, in the ^te of Georgia* 
the form is a royal one: " To the Hon. William 
Few, Esq." It proceeds to describe his election, 
and then gives the certificate in these words: 

** Witness our trusty and well beloved George Walton, 
Eiiq., Captain-General, Governor, and Comownder-iB- 
Chief*, under his hand and the great seal of our said State.'* 

It is obvious that each State chooses its own 
mode of certifying the credentials, and the State 
of Indiana has followed the old Common wealUi 
of Vir^nia in her form. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I presume that there is not 
a Senator here who, After listening to the papers 
i^hich have been read> supposes uiat the gentle- 
man fVom Indiana is entitled to a seat. I appre- 
hend not one, unless it be the Senator from Indi- 
cuoa, who, I believe, did express such an opinion. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. The Senator will permit 
me 

Mr. BRIGHT. I know several who entertain 
a different opinion. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I have heard a dozen say 
so this morning. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I do not wish the Senator to 
put an impression abroad that tliere are no friends 
to the claim of my colleague. He will ascertain 
that fact in due time. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I apprehend he has a greftt 
many friends; but I did not suppose, after the 
decision nyide in this body within the last month, 
denying a seat to a person who had been elected 
by a majority of a Legislature under a joint con- 
vention, and that majority constituting a quorum, 
simply because a quorum of one b<^y was not 
present, that it could be possible that the saine 
body would dedde that an individual elected with- 
out a quorum of either branch of the Indiana 
Legislature, without a majority of one of its 
> branches, without any agreement of the Legis- 
lature to go into joint convention, without the 
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Legitlatare of that State eyer haying prescribed the 
time, place, or manner of the e&ction— one so 
utterly outside of the law, would be recognized for 
a moment in this body. But I may be mistaken; 
I have been mistaken before, and may be again. 
It is auite likely in the number of votes I may be 
mistaken. 

But if the view which I entertain is right, I can 
■ee no occasion for delaying a decision in this 
case. We have been talking about a prima facie 
case, and it is said the Governor's certificate pre- 
sents that prima facie case in favor of the appli- 
cant, and therefore he should be permitted to be 
sworn. Sir, the body which elects furnishes con- 
clusive evidence. What is your wimajfacie case 
food for when you are met witn positive evi- 
ence which destroys it ? Does anybody pretend 
that an election of Senator by a body of men in 
Indiana can be valid, in which the Senate of Indi- 
ana neyer participated? The Senate of Indiana 
never has participated in this election. I know 
the Senator from Indiana pronounced the state- 
ments of the papers presented by me to be false. 
The question of veracity will be between him and 
the twenty-seven Senators of Indiana, who say 
they are true, and the clerks who have sworn that 
they are true. Their oaths are against his state- 
ment. 

Mr. BRIGHT. Will the Senator allow me for 
a moment? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Certainly. 

MrTBRIGHT. I desire here to state the point 
V> which I directed my remarks when I stated that 
the paper was untrue. I understood the protest 
read on the part of twenty-seven Senators of Indi- 
ana, to state that there was not a majority of Sena- 
tors present on the first convention K>r the purpose 
of counting the votes for Governor and Lieutenant 
Governor. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I am unable to inform the 
Senator whether it so states or not. I cannot 
irecoUect all that is in it. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I so understood on hearing it 
read. I will state here that the paper was pre- 
pared and signed before the election took place. 
That I state on my responsibility as a Senator 
here; and I further state that there was a majority 
of the Senators present at the time the convention 
met, and it will be so made apparent at the proper 
time. 

Mr. COLLAMER. When met? For what 
purpose ? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. The paper purports to 
have been executed and signed before tnis pre- 
tended joint convention for electing Senators took 
place. It is a repudiation in advance of the action 
which it was supposed would be attempted, and 
60 appears upon its face. That is no new dis- 
covery. The Senate of Indiana, being apprised 
of what they style the fraud which was about to 
be perpetrated, or attempted to be perpetrated, 
upon tne sovereignty of Indiana — the insult, as 
they term it, about to be committed — protested in 
advance against the contemplated action. Cer- 
tainly they had seen their presiding officer on one 
occasion before, without authority, leave his seat 
and repair to the House of Representatives; and 
they passed a resolution stating that they would 
have nothing to do with that so-called joint con- 
▼eniioil which had adjourned to a future day. In 
defiance of that resolution, passed by a constitu- 
tional majority, and certified by its officers, and 
by twenty -seven Senators, the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, the presiding officer, goes out into another 
convention. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. WUl the Senator from 
Illinois allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Certainly. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I understand the Senator 
from Illinois to say that the President of the Senate 
of Indiana went into joint convention without 
authority. I have been informed— J have not 
read the constitution-^-that the constitution of 
Indiana expressly required the Senate to go on 
that day into joint convention with the House — 
that it was in obedience to the constitution of the 
State that he did so. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I will state what I under- 
stand the constitution of Indiana to require. It 
directs the yotes for Governor and Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor to be directed to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and requires the Speaker, in 



the presence of the Greneral Assembly, to open 
and canvass the votes. That is what is required 
by the constitution. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. It was on that day that 
the President of the ^nate, in obedience to the 
constitution, went into the House. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. That was the first time. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. That is the time we are 
spcakinc; of. It was the original convention we 
are speaking of. I understand it was in obedience 
to the constitution of Indiana that he was bound 
logo. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. As I have endeavored to 
state, he was not bound by tlie constitution of 
Indiana to do so. It did not require him to so 
there in that manner; and that I apprehend would 
have very little to do with the election which took 
place three weeks or a month afterwards. The 
first meeting was for a particular purpose, and 
that purpose was in order that the Speaker should 
open and canvass the votes for Governor and 
Lieutenant Governor in the presence of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. That purpose was accompUshed . 
The United States Senators were not then elected. 
That meeting was adjourned by a Senator called 
temporarily to the chair, where he had no right 
to be. The Speaker was the presiding officer, 
whose duty it was to open and canvass t^e votes; 
but the Senator called by the Lieutenant Gk)v- 
emor to the chair, without autJiorily, directed 
the convention adjourned to a particular day, the 
2d of February. Before that day arrived, the 
Senate took the action that has been read here, 
protesting against any meeting on the 2d of Feb- 
ruary. The constitution dia not authorize an 
adjourned meeting to that or any other day; and I 
repeat what I saidbefore, that, according to these 
papers, the presiding officer ofrhe Senate, in defi- { 
ance of the order of that body, went out into the 
House of Representatives. These facts are not 
only certified to by the Senate, but thirty-four 
members of the House have signed the protest 
subsequent to the election, stating that it took 
'place at an adjourned meeting of this so styled 
joint convention; and I read this morning from a 
paper, the organ of the dominant politiod party 
in Indiana, the Sentinel, and. I believe the official 
paper, the report of the proceedings, to show that 
fact. 

I did not suppose, in the face of these facts and 
what has transpired, that it was possible there 
was any individual prepared to admit the ajpipli' 
cant to a seat here. It is desired to admit him 
temporarily, for what object ? For what purpose ? 
Is this case to be hung up for months ? Are the 
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case in the hands of his friends; and I intend to 
move, before I sit down, to refer these credentials 
and papers, and the motion of the Senator from 
Indiana, to the Judiciary Committee, and let them 
report upon the case at once. There is no danger 
of their liol^p^ it up improperly, and perhaps 
they could nWT decided upon it and reported to 
the Senate during the time we have already occu- 
pied in discussing the question. Let the matter go 
to that committee, and let them make speedy report 
upon it. If there are any facts to be ascertained, 
they can inquire as to them. I trust Uicre may be 
no objection to its taking that course. The com- 
mittee is composed entirely of the political friends 
of the person claiming the scat. Not one of that 
class of persons denominated by the Senator from 
Indiana ** Republicans," and who scem|{i to pos- 
sess a peculiar horror to him, is on the committee; 
so that he will not be likely to be damaged by any 
of that class of men. I hope we may end the dis- 
cussion by referring the matter to the Judiciary 
Committee and ask them to act on it at once; and 
I make that motion. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. President, these' con- 
tested elections present always two questions, 
which are usually decided by the Senate in their 
order. The first is the quesiion of return — who 
has the return — and I know of no instance in 
which there was an undisputed vacancy, when a 
Senator, or a member of the other House, ap- 
peared, presenting an undisputed certificate, an 
undisputed return, where he has been refused to 
be sworn in upon the presentation of the paper. 
After he is sworn in, on the presentation of the 



return, (which is always done, if it be a good re- 
turn on its face,) then the other question, as to hia 
election, is usually referred to a committee, tried 
by that committee, and brought back to the Sen- 
ate, who give their opinion upon it. 

I say, sir, 1 know of no instance m which an 
undisputed return has been presented /Where there 
was an undoubted vacancy, that the Senate has 
ever refused to swear in any man who presented 
it. How is it in this case ? Does any man dis- 
pute this return ? Is it not a valid return on its 
face ? Does not the present applicant come here, 
as every other applicant has eyer appeared from 
the State of Indiana, with the cer4incate of the 
Governor, which is the evidence of the return ? 
Why, then, should we depart from the usual 
custom of tlie Senate ? The Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Trumbull] says, because he is not elected; 
and thus he seeks to prejudge tliat question, with- 
out tlie assistance ofa committee to look into the 
facts which are disputed, for they are stated one 
way in that paper, and we are told there is to be 
another statement by the gentlemen who apply 
here for places under this election; and yet we 
are asked to depart from the usual practice of the 
Senate, to decide this question of election without 
ever having the facts tried, or without ever having 
heard the applicant in his own behalf. Was this 
eyer done before ? Would it not be unjust on Uie 
present occasion to set this precedent f 

1 acknowledge that, in the case of a disputed 
return, where there is a double return, where two 
persons appear, each claiming to have the return, 
then you can swear in neither, because the Senate 
cannot be certain who has the return, and the 
committee must decide in relation to that matter. 
I know that precedents are numerous of that sort. 
Or if there were a question, as the Senator from 
New Hampshire has suggested, as to whether 
this was a rorgery, in that case you should have 
to refer it, in order to ascertain whether in truth 
it be a true return; and if it be a true return — that 
is, a true certificate of the Governor having power 
to grant a certificate — we have no option in the 
case but to swear in the applicant. It is true, that 
is not conclusive as to tne election. The com- 
mittee will inquire into that hereafter; and if they 
find he has not been legally elected they will re- 
port the fact, and he wUl not be allowed to retain 
nis seat. 

Now, I suggest that it would be far better to. 
follow the usual practice and the old precedents 
of the Senate in this regard; and, unless some- 
body can show that this is not the return — I do 
not say not an election — let the applicant be sworn 
in as usual, and let the papers in the case be 
referred to one of our committees; and after ex- 
amination let the Senate decide, as I doubt not 
it will do, impartially on the facts of the case. 

It will not do to say that there is nothing to 
look for in those facts, because there is a state- 
ment in the paper presented by a portion of the 
members of the Indiana Legislature, and it will 
not do for us to do so in the face of the statement 
of the applicants that they can show a materia] 
error in those papers. . Let us swear in the appli- 
cant, and send the papers to a committee as usual. 
It was done in the case of the Senator from Illi- 
nois himself; it was done in the case of the Sena- 
tor from Iowa; and I think it will be found that 
there isjio instance where the Senate have failed, 
when there was an undisputed return and undis- 
puted vacancy, to swear m a member. It is true 
there was an undisputed return in Dixon's case, 
but there was a dispute in regard to the vacancy. 
There was a dispute as to whether Meriwether 
did not hold over under his original commission, 
and therefore it was that Mr. Dixon was not 
sworn in immediately. So I apprehend — though 
I have.nothad time to look into them — that in all 
cases where a paper has been presented, purport- 
ing to be a return, and the Senate refused to allow 
the applicant to be sworn in, it will be found there 
was some alleged defect in the njlum itself. Here 
there is no pretense of that sort. It is a fair, 
usual return— one that has been usual from the 
State of Indiana. Why, tlien, should we depart 
from the precedent tliat has been set hereto- 
fore ? 

Mr. ADAMS. 1 wish to inquire of the Chair 
whether the motion is divisible ? I understand the 
Senator from Illinois to move to refer the motion 
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to swear in the member elect to the Judiciary 
Committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro leilbore. The Senator 
from Illinois has moved to reler the resolution of 
the Senator from Indiana, together with the papers 
Which he presented to the Senate, to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. TOUGEY. I believe that there never has 
been an instance, from the foundation of the Qov- 
eroment, where a certificate of election in due form 
by the £lzecutive of a State, under the seal of the 
State, has been. presented, that the person claim- 
ing the seat under it has not been admitted. The 
practice has been uniform. The only alleged ex- 
ceptions that have been referred to are not ezcep- 
tionc. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. TrumbttllI re- 
ferred to the case of Stanley Griswold, from Ohio; 
but that is not an exception. Upon referring to 
the Journal it will be found that he was sworn in 
on the 2d of June; and the question was raised on 
the 7th, referred to a committee, and on the 15th 
their report was made in favor of his seat; so that 
that precedent which he cited is cited from mis- 
take — from not looking V the Journal, and from 
an imperfection in the report. 
' The case of James llanman, from my own 
State, that has been cited, is not an exception. 
After the constitutional term of the Senator had 
expired, and the previous Legislature had ad- 
journed without appointing one, the Executive, 
without waiting for the next Legislature, under- 
took to fill the seat; and it appeared on the face of 
the credentials themselves that he had no power 
to make the appointment, and that it had no more 
validity than if the appointment had been made 
by any other officer. 

The case of Kensey Johns, of Delaware, which 
has been cited, is not an exception. The time 
when tliat vacancy occurred is known to the Sen- 
ate. There had been a meeting of the Legislature 
of Delaware prior to the time when the (Governor 
undertook t#make the appointment. That was 
a matter of public histoiy known to the Senate ; 
and when he presented an appointment by the 
Governor after the adjournij|Mit of the Legisla- 
ture, which had the power oraection, the ^nate 
saw, on the inspection of the credentials, that the 
Governor had no more power to make the ap- 
pointment than any other officer in the State, or 
miiy citizen of the State. 

These are the only cases which are cited, ex- 
cept that of the late Senator Dixon, of Kentucky. 
That case must be familiar to all the members of 
this body. There had been an Executive appoint- 
ment to fill the vacancy. The Senator appointed 
by the Executive had taken his seat, had acted 
during a session. When Congress came together 
at its next session, and before the next meeting 
of the Legislature, another Senator, Mr. Dixon, 
appeared and claimed the seat before the expira- 
tion of the apparent time of the appointment of 
Mr. Meriwether. He was here in nis seat, had 
been sworn in, and the question was whether he 
should vacate his seat, and allow the other Sen- 
ator to come in? It is very obvious he could not 
be sworn in without settling the question first 
whether Mr. Meriwether was entitled to the seat 
which he occupied. 

You may then look into the history of the Sen- 
ate; you may refer to every case thai has existed; 
and with these alleged exceptions — and these are 
not exceptions-^the course of the Senate has been 
uniform — uniform when the proper credentials are 
presented here to swear in tne gentleman who by 
those credentials is entitled to the seat, without 
going into the merits of the question whether he 
was duly elected. The credentials in this present 
case certify that the Legislature of Indiana has 
chpsen Mr. Fitch to be Senator. That Legisla- 
ture had the power to make the choice. That 
Legislature was in session. That Legislature 
went through the forms of making a choice. I 
do not go into the question whether it was a valid 
election by them; ihave not the facts before me. 
The facts are to be presented here by evidence — 
.not by the certificates of individuals, but by evi- 
dence, by proof— by le^ proof. We do not eo 
into that question. It is enough for me that the 
chief executive officer of that State, under the seal 
of the State, has sent to us a document which 
shows that ho is entitled to his seat. Without 



inquiring into the truth of that document^ with- 
out inquiring into the facts on which hd has issued 
that paper, we are bound, according to the uni- 
form practice of the Senate, to swear in the mem- 
ber, and refer the question to some committee to 
investigate the facta upon which any question may 
arise. 

I am surprised at the course that has been taken 
in this case, and at some of the remarks which 
have been made on the opposite side of the Cham- 
ber. I will say, sir, that the Senate of the United 
States has presented, since my connection with 
it, the aspect of a judicial tribunal in deciding 
questions of this kind, more so perhaps than any 
legislative body with which I have ever been ac- 
quainted, in which opinions are given by gentle- 
men without reference to party considerations, 
but according to the truth or the case and accord- 
ing to the reouirements of the Constitution. I 
believe that that will be the course pursued on 
this occasion. I therefore must say tliat any re- 
marks, such as I have listened to to-day, appear 
to me very exceptionable and derogatory to the 
character of this body. I hope, sir, that, without 
prejudice and without reference to party, we shall 
take the usual course on this occasion, and pay 
that respect to the chief executive officer of the 
State of Indiana and to the seal of the State which 
has always been paid on all other occasions. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. Mr. President, I 
am unwilling to cast my vote as I propose to do 
on this occasion without stating the reasons by 
which I am governed. This is aqiiestion of some 
importance, for I suppose that on its decision will 
depend the course of the Senate in rejgard to cases 
that may arise hereafter; and judging from the 
history of this ccflhtry for a few years past, these 
cases are likely to multiply upon us. 

I believe the practice of both Houses of Con- 
gress, from the foundation of the Grovernment, 
with very few exceptions, has been, on their or- 
ganization, to admit the ordinary credentials pre- 
sented by members as tnima facie evidence of a 
right to a seat, and to allow them to be sworn in 
upon those credentials. I am not able to say 
whe^er this course resulted from reflection and 
premeditated opinions in reference to public policy 
and public convenience, but it certainly coidd not 
have been adopted upon experience. It was a 
course dictated somewhat by necessity, that the 
two ^Houses of Congress should be organized by 
admutinemembers,withoutfurtherscrutiny,who 
presented the ordinary certificates of election- 
credentials given by the Governors of the States 
to the members of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. This course was founded ob- 
viously on the idea of public p^cy and conve- 
nience; for otherwise no organization could take 
place, no Committees on Elections be appointed, 
no investigation take place, no public business of 
any kind transacted. 

1 may say that this was the imiform practice 
of the ^nate and House of Representatives. The 
propriety of this mode of proceeding is especially 
obvious in regard to the other House. If they 
were called upon to investigate at once the ground 
on which the rights to seats of individual members 
were protested against or objected to, no oi^gan- 
ization of that body could take place in any rea- 
sonable time. Although the Senate of the United 
States is not similarly situated, as, since the first 
organization of the Senate, this body is always 
presumed to have a quorum of constitutional rep- 
resentatives of the Dtates present to go on with 
business at the commencement of each Congress, 
yet a third of the members jyesent their c^en- 
tials ate very such commencement, and their rights 
to the seats which they claim are liable to be ob- 
jected to and contested; and it would operate as 
a great inconvenience to the Senate as well as to 
the House, and a great obstruction to the public 
business, if we were compelled to decide upon 
the validity of^e claims of individuals who pre- 
sent themselves here with the ordinary credentials, 
upon their presentation. When the House of 
Representatives, in 1839-40, undertook to disre- 
gard the public policy, convenience, and well- 
established practice of Congress upon this sub- 
ject, the opposition to the Uien dominant party 
protested a^nst it as an irregular, disorganizing, 
and revolutionary proceeding. In that particular 
case, if my memory does not fail mt, the organi- 



zation of the Hbnse was delayed from three to 
five weeks — almost as long as the House remained 
unorganized at the first session of the present Con- 
gress; and upon grounds quite as mvolous, or 
rerhaps more so. I do not now remember what 
saia on that occasion in the House of Repre- 
sentatives; but I know that amonj; the people, 
where i had the privilege of speaking my senti- 
ments freely on tnat subject, I denounced it as a 
revolutionary, irregular, and disorganizing pro- 
ceeding; and I said that if the spirit of party should 
continue to prevail to such an extent as to causa 
that case to become a precedent, we could not 
look forward with any confidence to the future; 
but must look to the probability of the failure of 
some future Congress in effecting an organization 
J^ within the period prescribed by the Constitution. 
It then occurred to me that party interests and 
party considerations overrode and trampled upon 
all ideas, not only of public convenience, but tha 
vital interests of the country, and vital principles 
of the Government. Such a proceeding threat- 
ened to render Congress an impracticable legisla- 
tive body. 

The honorable Senator firom Ohio [Mr. Pitob] 
stated that that was a specicd case. I should 
like to know what special exception to the gen- 
eral rule existed in that case ? I say there was 
no special exception to the rights of the parlies 
who then brought forward the usual credential 
and certificate of election that does not exist here 
at this moment, or which has not existed in every 
case of the kind. The Governor in that case, 
being the proper officer to grant the certificate, 
aAer having, with the assistance of his Council, 
canvassed the returns, decided that the persons to 
whom he gave the certificate were duly elected to 
the House of Representatives from tne State of 
New Jersey. It was contended that the canvass 
was not a fair one— that some of the returns were 
false. What more substantial is objected in this 
case ? I shall not detain the Senate by going into 
an examination of precedents. > 

Mr. WELLER. Will the Senator allow me 
to interrupt him, as I do not think he has stated 
all the facts in regard to the New Jersey contested 
election ? 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. I desire to be cor>* 
rected in m^ statement of facts. I was a mem- 
ber of the douse at that time. 

Mr. WELLER. And I was one of a majority 
who participated in that revolutionary movement, 
as the Senator styles it. Those gentlemen came 
with certificates stating that they had received a 
majority of the votes cast at that election. There 
was lying on the table a certified copy of the 
returns made under the seal of the Secretary of 
State of New Jersey, showing^ different state of 
facts — showing that the other five members were 
entitled to the certificate. That raised the contest. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. It raised a contest, 
and you would not allow the members holding 
the usual and regular certificate to be sworn. 

Mr. CASS. We are not trying that case. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. But we are dis- 
cussing the principle. The question is, whether 
the same sre&t reasons of public policy do not 
exist now for adhering to the established practice ? 
What I maintain is, that there was no greater 
reason then than there is now for departing from 
the usual practice. In that case, tne ordinary 
certificate of election was granted by the Gov- 
ernor; and so it is here to-day. That was con- 
tested upen the ground that the canvass made by 
the Governor and his Council did not do justice 
in summing up the votes, or that in the retume 
of the officers of some of the coujities there was 
either mistake or fraud. The dispute in that case 
kept the House of Representatives in an unor- 
ganized condition from three to five weeks. The 
principle is the same to-day that it was then, 
thougn the inconvenience may not be so great in 
this case. 

It war predicted then that the spirit manifested 
in that case would lead to general disorganization, 
and that the Government itself would be liable 
to be broken up by the superiority given to the 
claims of party interests and party control oyer 
all other considerations. I admit that this diffi- 
culty is not so likely to arise in the Senate, be- 
cause only one third of the body changes every 
two years; but that third may be able to decide 
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the most vital quefltions; and eveqi^ single mem- 
ber of the Senate may have it in his power to 
control the destiny of this country. 
' 1 do not remember — I am not old enough to rec- 
ollect— I should like my friends from South Car- 
olina and Michigan to mstruct me as to the fact; 
but I think that, antecedent to that period—the 
date of the New Jersey contested election — there 
had been no example of the factious action of a 
majority in either branch of the Legislature of 
any State in the Union refusing to go into con- 
vention to elect a Senator — or of failure to do 
their duty in electing Senators of the United States 
in confoiimity with the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Following pretty closely upon the heels of that 
example set m the New Jersey case, you soon 
found such cases occurring. In a few years after- 
wards such an instance occurred in my own State. 
There was a majority of one party in the Senate 
of the State. Their opponents had a decided 
majority in the House of Representatives, suffi- 
cient to control on a joint vote of tiie two Houses. 
The Senate first agreed to go into joint conven- 
tion, but when thev found how the question was 
likely to be decidea a majority of the Senate re- 
fused to meet the tlouse of Representatives, and 
there was no election during the session. I can- 
not recall the period when the next case occurred of 
a similar course on the part of a factious minority. 
I speak of them as factious, because all such pro- 
ceedings are against the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion — indeed, I may say against the requirements 
of the Constitution — against the loyalty which 
every Legislature owes to the Constitution and the 
Union. There have been several instances of 
•imilar irregularities following in regular succes- 
sion since that example in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

I do not mean to go into the argument of the 
merits of this question, or the validity of the elec- 
tion of the person who holds the Governor's cer- 
tificate in this case. I do not mean to go into the 
inquiry how far the majority of the Indiana 
Senate were justifiable or excusable in this case 
or not, on" the ground that a preceding legislature, 
when a different party prevailed, acted in the saipe 
way. In my judgment, no matter what example 
might have been given, it was no adequate pre- 
text or ^ound to a present minority in the Indi- 
ana Legislature for withholding their cooperation 
in complying with what is ret^uired of them as 
a Legislature by the Constitution of the United 
States. . The fact that a majority of a difierent 
party in the State of Indiana two years ago did 
the same thing, renders them eoually obnoxious 
in my opinion to the charge of oeing factionists. 

Upon this que^on I stand on what I consider 
to be safe ground] of public policy. It is said in 
this particular case that the person who presents 
the credential on this occasion is not entitled to 
be odniitied to a seat, on presenting the usual cre- 
dentials, according to the usual practice, because 
it is said tliat his election is shown by the protest 
of the minority to be so palpably irregular and 
void, that no Senator ought to give his vote to 
admit him to bis seat for one moment. The same 
thing was said in the New Jersey case, and that 
is what I suppose the Senator from California 
meant to correct me in. If, however, we regard 
the evidence read from the table as being perfectly 
true, I understand there are still some Senators 
here who say the election is legitimate and con- 
stitivtional. I think the Senator from Louisiana 
said so. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I said there were a num- 
ber of Senators here who said so. I did not say 
that I considered it so, for I have not expressed 
any opinion on the subject. I have not examined 
it; but 1 heard a dozen say they did consider it 
a sufficient election of a United States Senator if a 
majority of all the members of the Legislature 
voted for one person in any kind of meeting. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. I was only allud- 
ing to Senators* opinions by way of argument. 
The honorable Senator from Indiana told us that 
the facts stated in the papers read to-day arc not 
nil true, as he will be able to show. Here, then, 
is on election in regard to which the facts are 
contested. It is a contested case. I do not in- 
tend to go into the facts, but simply to say that I 
mean to adhere to my own consistency on this 



subject, and modestly, without offense, if I can, 
to hold oth^r gentlemen to their consistency. 

I had supposed at first that there was some- 
thing in the statement of the honorable Senator 
from New York [Mr. Skward] that this creden- 
tial certified nothing — that it spoke only of the 
election being made by the competent authori- 
ties, not stating what those authorities were. I 
have recurred to a volume of the forms of creden- 
tials which have been taken as sufficient hereto- 
fore. After turning over a few pages I found 
jiupon the same sheet two certificates, one given by 
the Governor of New Hampshire, and the other 
by the Governor of Alabama, stating in substance 
nothing more than that the person named in the 
certificate was duly elected to the Senate of the 
United States. The certificate from New Hamp- 
shire was, •* Be it known that ^— has been 
duly elected a Senator fVom the State of New 
Hampshire in the Congress of the United States 
for the term of six years from the fourth day of 
March last.*' I had an idea that it might be that 
the Governor ought to state the grounds on which 
he granted the credential, as the certificates of the 
Speakers or clerks of the two Houses of the Le- 
gislature >vho made the election, but I find there 
IS no uniformity. 

Now, without expressing any opinion whatever 
upon the merits or the case, I must say that my 
own consistency — my own idea of wnat is the 
true policy of the country and the wisest rule for 
the Senate, induces me, whenever a credential is 
presented in the usual form, to vote for admitting 
to his seat the person who brings the credential, 
and then, if there be any contest about the legal- 
ity of his election, to submit it to the appropriate 
committee. I shall be very gladif, by the decision 
of the majority of the Senate m this case, that 
question shall be forever closed. 

Mr. HALE. I do not see in his seat the Sen- 
ator from Florida, [Mr. Mallory,] who read an 
extract from a speech which I made in his case; 
but I desire to say that I entertained the same 
opinion then that I do now; and if the Senator 
had attended to what I said, I think he would have 
discovered it. I stated that I disagreed with the 
Senator from New York, who said that this.gen- 
tleman did not present a wima facie case. 1 say 
he does present a pnmafade case, and ordinarily 
on that prima fade case he should be admitted 
but I said that the prima fade evidence which he 
presented was rebutted and overcome by evidence 
on the other side. In the case of the Senator from 
Florida, I was in favor of his admission, because 
there was a clear ^ma^cie case, and no sufficient 
evidence against it. 

Not being very well, I have not been in the 
Chamber duriilf the whole of the debate. When 
I last came in, the Senator from Connecticut,[Mr. 
TorcEV,] who was closing his remarks, uttered 
some rebuke for the manner in which the subject 
had been discussed on this side of the House. I 
do not know exactly to whom or what he re- 
ferred, but I^iink the honorable Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. BriohtJ will bear me witness that 
the first individual who undertook to give any 
such turn to this debate was himself. He made 
a personal attack on the Senator from New York, 
and the Senator from Illinois, whom he accused 
of being governed in this case by motives not 
exactly consistent in my mind with legislative 
integrity, but at all events with a view to prejudge 
the case before the public had an opportunity to 
get all the facts before them. Thcrt, was the first 
intimation I heard which was calculated to give 
the case a party bearing. I do not feel disposed 
for one who have^artalcen in the debate on this 
subject, to submit to the censure which the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut has undertaken to adminis- 
ter. While 1 am up I will say this: I am willing 
to be censured by one man who thinks it his duty 
to administer it, and I think I can receive it with 
as good a grace as almost any man; but I believe 
I could stand a lecture ttom any Senator on this 
floor for undertaking to be governed by party 
considerations with a little better grace than 1 
could from the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. SEWARD. Mr. President, 1 am unwilling 

to be drawn into personal issues in this debate, 

because I intend to vote on the case at all stages 

'according to the best of my knowledge and belief, 

as I would vote under any other stale of political 



circumstances. I must, however, protest, like 
the honorable Senator who has just taken his 
seat, against the minority here being arraigned 
by the majority for Having taken a novel, or ex- 
traordinary, or factious position. Sir, we here 
within these walls may imagine and conceive 
explanations which will justify ourselves to our 
own consciences, and which we may think will 
justify our votes before the country;' but I shall 
nevertheless, before this question is taken, present 
precisely the aspect in which the case will go 
before the country. It is this: 

Less, I think, than one month ago— less than 
the complement of days which go to make up the 
course of a single moon, the honorable Senator 
on my right hand [Mr. Harlan] was expelled 
the Senate on the ground that he had never been 
elected to a seat here — that his election was void. 
What was his case? What was the evidence 
upon which he was expelled ? It consisted of 
two things: the certificate of the Gfovemor of the 
State of Iowa, who represented that he had been 
duly elected a member of the Senate for .the State 
of Iowa by the Legislature of that State, and a 
protest from the ^nate of Iowa, setting forth 
that the Governor's certificate was erroneous, and 
that the member had not been elected. 

Mr. RUSK. Allow me to ask the Senator a 
question. 

Mr. SEWARD. Let me get through, and then 
I will yield. There, sir, were the papers, and net 
more, before the Senate of the United States; and 
upon those papers — ^they being the whole of the 
evidence — after solemn argument, the Senate, 
three fourths of which is composed of Democrats, 
expelled a Senator who was a Republican. That 
is the case of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BRIGHT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Clay in 
the chair.^ Does the Senator from New York 
yield the noor? 

Mr. SEWARD. I would rather make my 
case, and then I shall hear the Senator. 

Mr. BRIGHT. Then I should l^ glad if the 
Senator would confine himself to the facts in 
making his case. The Senator from Iowa was 
sworn on the prestation of his credentials, not^ 
withstanding the protest. 

Mr. SEwARD. I must insist on my rights. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I must take the liberty of cor- 
recting the Senator when he mistakes facts. 

Mr. SEWARD. I shall not answer the hon- 
orable Senator so as to take issue with him as to 
whether I state facts or not. That the record wit! 
show. I have stated the case on which the hon- 
orable Senator from Iowa (who, it is true, had 
been sitting here as a member) was expelled. 

Now, in less than one hour from this time, 
judging from the tenor of this debate, a person 
coming from the State of Indiana will be admitted 
to a seat in the Senate; and what is the case upon 
which he is to be admitted > It consists of a com- 
mission from the Governor of Indiana, represent- 
ing that he was elected, and a protest from the 
Senate of Indiana certifying that that commission 
was given without authority in fact or in law — 
precisely the same papers, no more and no less. 
And the Senator who comes from the State of 
Indiana is a Democrat, while the Senator who 
comes from the State of Iowa is a Republican. 
The world sees this. The world knows tnat when 
the decree of the Senate vacating the seat of the 
honorable Senator from Iowa went out, it carried 
a judgment of the Senate of the United States that 
a person could not be deemed and held to be 
elected, and chosen by the Legislature of a State, 
to the oflice of a Senator in Congress for that 
State, if one of the two constituent branches of 
the Legislature of that State were not consenting, 
cooperating, concurring, and acting in the elec- 
tion. The world knows that was the principle 
which was decided; and the world knows, by 
history as well as by this protest, and all the co- 
temporaneous accounts unaisputed , that precisely 
the case which had occurred in Iowa, which 
caused that seat to be vacated, is the case which 
is presented here by an election which is said to 
have been made in the State of Indiana, and that 
in this election in Indiana, just as in that other 
one in Iowa, the codrdinate branches of the L^s- 
lature have not codperated, concurred, or tven 
consented. 
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From, this state of fkcts what is to be the infer- 
ence? I leave that to the public iudffment. But 
how is the discrepancy justified ? We justify it 
by ta]cing: these two papers aftl separating thetn; 
and we say that the one which supports the claim 
is prima facie evidence, and upon that we will 
admit the member to a seat; and that the other, 
vrhidh disproves the claim, shall Be reserved until 
there be an investigation to see whether or not 
he is entitled to the seat. I do not ^y that this 
person is not eptitled to his seat. What I do say is 
simply this, that this question being thus before 
us upon precisely the same amount 6f evidence, 
and evidence of exactly the same character, it is 
due, in this cajie, that the Senate should adopt the 
course of" proceedinfi^ which was adopted in the 
contested case of Mr. Dixon, the late Senator 
from Kentucky, and let the candidate stand aside 
until it is determined whether the claimant is en- 
titled to be sworn or not. On this ground I take 
my position, and am content to stand before the 
Semite and before the country. 

Mr. RUSK. There is an evident attempt, Mr. 
President, which I regret to see, to place me, at 
least, if not this whole side of the Chamber, in 
a iaise position. 1 do not' intend to be placed in 
that position. I do not care what anxiety there 
may be to make political capital upon which to 
go before the country. I intend to stand in my 
true position here. But for the attempt to which 
I have alluded, I should not enga^ in this debate. 
I said at au early part of it, that f was astonished 
at the Senator from i^evr York citing the case of 
Mr. Dixon as a precedent for this. I well remem- 
ber the beginning of that contest, at the session 
of 1850-53. The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Jones] presented the credentials of Mr. Dixon 
on the first day of the session, and immediately 
afler the reading of them Mr. Gwin, of Califbr- 
nia, rose and said: 

" Mr. President, I do not think there is a vacancy in the 
Senate from Kentucky, and 1 wish Uiat qucBtion to be now 
hrougbt up. There were two BeDaiors at the close of the 
last setsiOD, filUns the two seats Ihim the Hvxte of Koo- 
tucky, and I know of no law and uo provision of the Con- 
stitution that has created a vaciincy in the seat occupied 
by one of the Senators from Kentucky since the last ses- 
sion, i therefore raise the question, whether or not there 
is a vacancy for the genttemao, wlme crod^itiala have 
t»een preseuted, to fill?" 

This much for that precedent. Everybody sees 
the cases are entirely dissimilar. The Senator 
from New York contrasts the two cases of the 
Senator from Iowa and the Senator fi^ora Indiana, 
and speaks of the credentials and protests of the 
Senate of Iowa and the Senate of Indiana, and 
tULfs they were both before us. He forgets to tell 
the country — he foi^ets to tell the Senate, and he. 
refuses to allow an mtemiption in order to have 
the fact stated, that the oath was administered 
to the Senator from Iowa without a Question bein? 
raised. Did he not vote for his admission, and 
afterwards that he was entitled to retain his seat? 
If I can understand gentlemen they intend to im- 
press upon the public mind the idea that those of 
ns who are not willing to enter into this revolu- 
tionary departure from the old rules of the Sen- 
ate, are voting that this gentleman is entitled to 
the seat in the face of the statements that have 
been read at the table. There is no such thing, 
sir; they know it, and I hurl it back as far as I 
am concerned, and I believe I may speak for a 
majority on thijs side of the Chamber. Ah for 
myself, sir, I shall vote in accordance with the 
uniform practice of the Senate, in accordance with 
the precedents; and then, if the statements which 
^ave been read at the table are not contradicted 
uy testimony sufiicient to show me, beyond all 
doubt, that both branches of the Legislature of 
Indiana engaged in this election, I shall vote pre- 
cisely as I did in the case of the Senator froni 
Iowa — that the Senatof has not been elected in 
accordance with the Constitution of the United 
States, and, therefore, not entitled to retain his 
seat. 

Sir, I think it is unbecoming the dignity of the 
Senate of the United States to twist issues in this 
manner; or, because I am not willing to depart 
from the usual practice of the Senate to gratify 
party on the one side or on the other, to make 
the insinuation that I intend, by my vote, to cover 
or sanction any fraud which may have been com- 
mitted by the Legislature of Indiana; all such 



insinuations are groundless, and I hurl them bade 
to their autb#rs. 

Mt. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I wish to add 
a very few words to what the Senator from Texas 
has said. I perceive that there is an attempt to 
convey a false impression to the country in regard 
to the action of the Democratic side of the Senate. 
That attempt has been made by the Senator from 
New York, the Senator from New Hampshire, and 
perhaps other Senators, by the clear intimation 
that we propose to decide this question differently 
from the way in which we decided the Iowa case, 
even if the facts should turn out to be identicaHy 
the same. I wish to pursue the parallel which the 
Senator from New York commenced. Heasaumes 
that the facts in the two cases are identically the 
same. FirBt,amajority of one house of the Iowa 
Legislature, with a minority of the other, effected 
an election , and a certificate in due form was given, 
and the sitting member came here and was sworn 
in. Then, in Indiana, a majority of one House, 
with a minority of the other, effected an election, 
a certificate was^^ven in due form, the gentleman 
to whom it waagiven comes here, and the question 
is, whether he shall'be sworn in ? If the facts be as 
assumed by the Senator from New York, who is it 
that IB applying a different rule to a Republican 
from that which is applied to a Democratic cat^ ? 
This Democratic Senate allowed the Republican 
member to be sworn in upon a prima/act« certifi- 
cate, although there was a protest of the Senate of 
Iowa denying the truth of the facts alleged in that 
certificate. Now, when a Democratic case arises 
which is alleged to be of th%$ame kind — I do not 
propose to inquire whether the facts be so or not, 
but the allegation is that they are the same — we 
only propose now to allow this Democratic Sena- 
tor to be sworn in, precisely as we did tlie Repub- 
lican Senator in the other case, and then refer the 
subject to a committee, have all the facts pre- 
sented, and decide it upon its merits as we did the 
otlier case. 

On that state of facts, Republican members of 
the Senate were not only willing to swear in their 
partisan with a certificate of the Governor, against 
a protest of the State Senate, but every man of 
them voted on their oaths to keep him in for six 
years. They voted to keep in a man for six years 
under that state of facts, and now they are not 
willing to let a Democratic member take his seat 
while the facts are on trial. 

If these cases are parallel, as the Senator from 
New York says they are, I wish the couflky to 
understand that every Republican member of the 
Senate will vote one way when the claim of a 
Republican to his seat is involved, £um1 the other 
way when it is a Democrat who applies for a 
seat. There is no pretense that any Democrat 
here proposes to treat the Indiana case differently 
from the Iowa case. We only propose to allow 
the Indiana Senator to be sworn in and take his 
seat, as the lowaSenator was allowed to do. Then 
we propose to allow the papers and evidence in 
this case to be refeired to a committee; and when 
that committee comes to report, we propose to 
take it up, and decide on its merits, as we did in 
the Iowa case. If the facts turn out to be the 
same as they were in the Iowa case, I have no 
hesitation in saying that the decision will be the 
same, whether the Republican members concur 
in it or not. If the facts be different, I have no 
doubt the Democratic side of the Senate will act 
on those facts hnpartially, according to their con- 
sciences, and not according to partisan predilec- 
tions. 

Sir, I am willing to contrast the conduct of this 
side of the Senate with the other. In tb« Iowa 
ease, every man of them toed tlie mark, and voted 
his politics, without a single variation. On that 
same case the Demoeralic party divided, each 
voting his sentiments without reference to poli- 
ties. It was a party question on that side of the 
Chamber. It was a judicial question, decided 
upon its merits on this side of the Chamber. I 
have no doubt this side of the Chamber, in the 
present case, will acton the same high principles 
of integrity and of honor, without reference to 
any partisan advantages to be gained or to be lost. 
Yet, sir, the Senator from New York asks what 
will the country say to this. The Senator from 
Iowa, a Republican, turned out, and a new Sen- 
ator from Indiana, a Democrat, put in on the same 



state of the case I^That is the way he states it. 
Wlien we fttate it, we say that we apply the soma 
rule to t)^ one tliat^ applied to the other. An4 
we cannot find a man on that side of the Chamber 
to help us to apply the same rule of justice and 
Qonsiaeration to a Democrat, that we have appUeq 
to a Republican. 

I ask, then, Mr. President, what pretext for 
this insinuation on this side of the Chamber? I 
am sorry to be compelled tb spe^ in this Ian* 
n^age; but the evident attempt to convey a fals^ 
ifenpression, impugning the motives and actions 
Wi this side of the Chamber, in violation of the 
truth, compels me to hurl it back in their faces, 
and declare that there is no foundation for sucl^ 
an intimation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
must interfere with the Senator from Illinois, 
considering that his remarks ore personal to Sen* 
ators on the other side. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. I was about taking my seat. 
I will not pursue the debate; I will only say that 
I do not complain of the Chair for calling me to 
order, but the Senator flrom New York liad ap- 
plied to each member on this side of the Chamber 
what I hurled back to him on that side of the 
Chamber; and I would a^k whetiier it was not a 
violation of order in this body to apply to the 
majority of the Senate the imputation tnati hurled 
back on the man who cast it? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
understood the remarks of the Senator from New 
York to be of a general character not applicable 
to Senators more than to the condition of the 
country. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I desire to say to the Presid- 
ing Officer that L.do not cotnplain of being called 
to order by him. I do not see how he could 
have done otherwia^han call me to order under 
the strict rules of th 'Senate. I should not have 
hurled back these imputations but that my self- 
respect, my own integrity, and my honor, and 
the duty which I owe to a majority of the Senate 
require it of me, I submit tlie question, how- 
ever, whether there is not an attempt on that 
side of the Chamber to apply a different rule of 
action to one of their own partisans frqm which 
they are willing to act upon when applied to a 
Democrat? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I think if thera 
is any one present on this fioor who would have 
a right to complain of the tone into which this 
debate has, as 1 may say, run, it is myself. I 
heard the Senator from New York use a very 
strong expression — an expression which will ^o 
out to the country, and which, I suppose, will 
not be qualified by any remark of mine — that 
under the arbitrary power of a majority, (and I 
presume he meant through the convenient organ 
of the Judiciary Committee,) the Senator from 
Iowa had been expelled. Those were the very 
words used — that the Senator from Iowa had been 
expelled from this body. That would look as if 
we Tvcre willing to avail ourselves of an oppor- 
tunity to make a victim of a party evidently in a 
minority here. I think the Senator from Iowa 
will do me the justice to say that I behaved as 
well as I could towards him during his trial, and 
I think he will do me the justice of saying, fur- 
thermore, aa far as the Judiciary Committee is 
the representative of the Democratic portion of 
this body, that it has not made fish of one and 
flesh of another. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Trumbull] was certainly made flesh of in one 
instance, but we dealt out justice, I thought, with 
tlie spirit of impartiality. 

Allow me to say, Mr. President — I wish to say 
it emphatically — I wish to say it in the temper of 
justice — I wish to say it somewhat in the ancient 
spirit which governed the deliberations of the 
Senate-— in matters involving the constitutional 
privile^ of a member comine from one of the 
sovereign States, I know no Democratic party, 
1 know no Republican party, I do not know this 
side or that siae of the House. I care very little 
about what gentlemen have said on this question. 
^heir remarks are not going to hurt me; out they 
are to go out to the public to make tributaries — 
not to fom public opinion, but popular prejudice, 
in opposition to public opinion; fx>r, thank God, 
the umpirage of public opinion does not depend 
on this man or that man's assertion. I aoi not 
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Afraid of the umpirage of pul#B opinion, nor am 
I afraid of the transient prejudice that^nay be set 
up for the temporary purposes of politkal ends. 
I will say, since remarks nave been indulged in 
to the extent to which they have in this case, that 
I belieTe it is a presumptire conclusion to say 
what would be the decision of the Senate one 
way or the other. When ^ntlemen assume to 
say what will be the decision of the Senate, it 
is an assumpiion which has not been founded 
upon any demonstration, or even any intima- 



tion. 

I believe my friend from Georgia and my frien 
from Ohio both differed from me in regard to the 
contested cases which hare been before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary during this Congress, 
l^f ow, can gentlemen make imputations, one way 
or the other, as regards the orsan of the party 
upon whom they are so lavish to throw their 
charges ? I know that my remarks are not likely 
to find their way into the press of New York; nor 
do I care. I am perhaps as little concerned about 
the opinion or impression which may be made 
through the press on my character as any man in 
the Senate, because I have very little to aspire to 
in the way of political preferment or distinction. 
But I say, in the spirit orjustice more than I would 
say in the spirit of fairness, a fair field and a clear 
sky; we should approach this question, not ai all 
by saying that the gentlemen on that side or this 
Side have formed opinions in reference to the con- 
stitutional privileges growing out of the election 
of a member from one of the sovereign States of 
this Union. Now, in candor I must say that, 
after what has been said, I shall decline taking 
jurisdiction of this subject, as chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, though I know I should do 
justice. 

Mr. WILSON. A stran^pr to this debate, Mr. 
President, would suppose, after listening to the 
indignant, denunciatory, and defiant speeches of 
the Senator from Texas, [Mr. RvtK,J the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, [Mr. DonoLAt,] and the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, [Mr. Butler,] that 
the motives and conduct of the majority in this 
Chamber had been assailed — wantonly assailed 
by the minority. Sir, these Senators seem to have 
forgotten, in the excitement of the moment, that 
imputations of a partisan character, if made at all, 
' were made in response to the assaults of Senators 
on that side of the Chamber. The Senator from 
Indiana, [Mr. Bmoht,] early in this debate, told 
us that he would not be betrayed into a statement 
of the facts or aa argument; but he was betrayed 
into a denunciation of the course of the Senators 
from Illinois and New York, [Mr. Trumbull and 
Mr. Sewaro,] and into an onslaught upon the 
Republican members of the Senate. He charged 
us with having advlMd the action of the Repub- 
licans of Indiana, which he is pleased to pronounce 
factious and disorganizing, although the Repub- 
lican members of the Senate of that State nave 
only followed the example set them by that Sen- 
ator twelve yearb ago, and the Democratic Sen- 
ators of his State two years ago, doubtless with 
h is approval. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Toucet] followed the example of the Senator 
from Indiana, and modestly assumed to rebuke 
the course pursued by Senators on this side of 
the Chamber. If Senators on this side of the 
Chamber have made imputations of a partisan 
character upon the majority, they have simply 
been betrayed into following the example set by 
Senators of the majority. 

That Senators on this side of the Chamber 
should feel, and feel deeply, upon this attempt to 
foist into a seat in this boay aeentleman who has 
no more claim to a seat in the Senate than he has 
to a seat in the Cabinet, need not excite surprise 
even in the Senator from Connecticut, FMr. Tou- 
cet.] Sir, we have before us one of the most 
stupendous and gigantic frauds that the political 
history of the country records. It is not unex- 
pected to ua. It comes here heralded for weeks. 
We have looked for its advent here, and here it 
is before the Senate and the country. The claim- 
ant for a seat in this body stands before the Self- 
ate with the certificate of the Governor of Indiana. 
We have before us the positive declarations of the 
Senate of Indiana that it took no part whatever in 
the election — that it, in advance, protested against 
the meditated deed. We have biefore us, to«, the 
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declaration of thirty-four members of the House 
of Representatives, showing the facS, that a con- 
stitutional quorum of the House took no part in 
that election farce. In- the face of these facts — 
these declarations of the actors themselves — I 
think it will be better to refer the whole question 
to the committee, and let the committee examine 
and report upon the case, and theSenateact upon 
it, before the claimant shall have the oath adinin- 
istered to him. 

Senators claim that the uniform practice of the 
Senate has been to administer the oath of office, 
and then to examine, report, and act upon thecase. 
That this has been the usual, if not the uniform, 
practice of the Senate, I admit. Believing it best 
to follow the usual practice of the Senate — that 
all of us have more to gain by that course — I 
am willing even in this case to let the oath be ad- 
ministereo, and to refer the matter to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, or to a special committee. 
Upon the motion submitted by the Senator from 
Indiana, I shall vote differently from some of 
those with whom it is my pleasure to act. If the 
motion now pending to refer these papers to the 
committee fail, I shall vote tor have the oath ad- 
ministered now, and have the matter referred; and 
I shall do so with the understanding that this 
question is to be promptly considered and speedily 
acted upon. 

Now, sir, I wish to call the attention of Sena- 
tors to the position of this question before the 
country. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Doug- 
las] taunts us — for there was a taunt in his voice 
and in his manner,^f not in his words — with 
having voted on Mr. Harlan 's case as mere par- 
tisans. He tells us we were willing to keep Mr. 
Harlan in when we are not willing to let Mr. 
Fitch in to have his case examined, when the 
question in issue is the same. Sir, there is no re- 
semblance between those two cases, or if there is 
any, the resemblance is only apparent. In the 
Iowa case, the Senate and.House nad agreed to go 
into convention ; they had been in convention ; they 
had acted in convention, and they had adjourned 
to meet in convention. When the hour to which 
the convention adjourned came, a minority of the 
Senate and a majority of the House met in con- 
vention, and by a constitutional majority made 
the election. In this case the Senate never did 
agree to go into convention; they never went into 
convention; they announced, in advance, that 
they would not eo into convention or take any 
parini it; and whue the self-styled convention was 
going through the farce of attempting an election 
withouteven a constitutional quorum of the House 
present, the Senate was in session engaged in a 
call of the House. Twenty-seven Senators against 
twenty have» by vote, presented their protest 
against the disorganizing action by which this 
claimant was sent nere. 1 repeat, that the resem- 
blance between the Iowa case and this in only 
apparent; there is no real resemblance between 
them — none whatever. 

This Indiana election has attracted the atten- 
tion of the country during the past two years. 
There has been a vacancy in this body for two 
years from that State. How came the vacancy ? 
In 1854, the Republicans, or the people's party, 
carried Indiana by eieht or ten tht>usand popular 
majority. They haa a majority, I think, of ten 
in the House; and when the Legislature assem- 
bled there were twenty-six Republican Senators 
and twenty-four Democratic S^enators. Then it 
was that tnis same Qovemor Willard undertook 
to or^nize that Senate, threwoutone Republican, 
put in a man of his own party, and then laid aside 
another claimant, and, while the Senate stood 
balanced before him, they made a special ques- 
tion of this matter, and he gave his casting vote 
for the indefinite postponement of tlie whole elec- 
tion. The people of Indiana were cheated that 
year, and have been cheated for two years, out 
of a representative in this body. 

Mr. rlJGH. I make a question of order on 
the Senator from Massachusetts 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
from Ohio rises to a question of order. 

Mr. PUQH . Whether it is in order for a Sen- 
ator to speak of the transactions of State Leg^la- 
tures, or of officers holding commissions under 
them, who cannot answer for themselves. It 
seems to me these imputations are out of order; 



and I would respectfully submit to the Cbair 
whether that course of discussion is proper. 

The PRESIDENT ftro tempore. The Chair 
must decide that it4b not out of order to speak as 
any Senator may think proper of a State Legis- 
lature or the officers of a State. 

Mr. WILSON. It seems to me that this is 
rather an unusukl point of order to be raised in 
the Senate. 

Mr. PUGH. No, sir. I say this as a per- 
sonal friend bf Governor Willard. 

Mr. BRIGHT. In reply to the point of order 
made by the Senator from Ohio, I will state that 
it is unnecessary to go into a defense of Governor 
Willard here. I know the general impatience of 
Senators to vote. I think there is an effort to 
speak out the evening, and thus exhaust the 
patience of the Senate. I prefer that the Senator 
from Massachusetts should proceed; but I will 
enter here for Governor Willard a denial of the 
statement of the Senator. He never voted out a 
Senator. He gave no casting vote lo postpone 
the senatorial election. He took no parMn post- 
poning it other than as presidinj^ officer of the 
body putting questions and deciding them. The 
^|nator is misinformed as to his facu. 
^Ir. WILSON. I have made no personal 
reflections on Governor Willard . I stated simply 
what I had been informed was a fact. 

Mr. BRIGHT. The Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. WILSON. Senators may make mistakes, 
and I am willing to be corrected by the Senator. 
I was misinformed in regard to the casting vote 
of Governor Willard in 1855. I now understand 
that Governor Willard excluded a Republican 
Senator from Harrison county who had the legal 
certificate, and without a vote swore in his Dem- 
ocratic opponent, on the ground that there had 
been a miscount of the votes. He also swore in a 
Democratic Senator from Huntington and Wells 
who had the certificate, but in regard to which it 
was conceded that the Republican had a decided 
majority; but by an accident in the returning 
judge ora Republican township in not making his 
return in time, this minority Democrat was kept 
in his seat till after the senatorial question was 
disposed of, giving them, during that time, two 
majority; thus aaving Governor Willard from 
giving a casting vote. By this action of the Sen- 
ate in 1855, the wishes of the people of Indiana 
were unheeded, and that State lias been partially 
unrepresented during the past two years. 

When the Legislature assembled in January 
the two Houses were reversed — the Republicans 
had a majority in the Senate, and the Eiemocrats 
in the House. Was it not reasonable to antici- 
pate some little difficulty in the election of a Sen- 
ator? When the Senator from Indiana left your 
chair, Mr. President, and went to the capital of 
his State to secure his election, he must have an- 
ticipated opposition. He must have had at least 
some fear tliat the Republicans, who were cheated 
in 1855, when they had a lar^e majority in the 
State, and a decisive majority in theHouse, and 
one half of the Sunate, -would follow the example 
he set them twelve years ago. We are ail ouen 
tempted to follow bad examples, especially when 
they are set by a fi;entleman so distinguished ae 
the Senator from Indiana. 

The constitution of Indiana requires that the 
votes for Governor should be opened and counted 
in the presence of both Houses, but it does not 
fix the day or the hour when the votes shall be 
opened and counted. The House of Represent <^ 
atives sent to the Senate a resolution fixing the 
hour for such meeting. While that resoluti<m 
was pending in the Senate, a motion was toACm 
to amend it by declaring that no other business 
should be transacted, and that the convention, 
when that work was executed, should be die- 
sol ved. Sir, while this amendment was pending, 
and half an hour before the hour fixed upon by 
the House resolution. Governor Willard rose* 
addressed the Senate, and then, followed by a 
minority of that body, went into the House. The 
Senate remained in session — refused to adjourn 
or to go into the convention. This self-styled 
convention assembled without the agreement of 
the Senate, and, while that body was in ssssion, 
counted the votes for Governor, and theu, with- 
out motion, and on the mere declaration of the 
presiding officer, the convention adjouraed for- 
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three weeks to elect Senators. The Senate of 
Indiana, in view of this unauthorized action, 
pro tested, in advance, to the proposed election. 
Their protest— their action, is before us. It is as 
clear as sunlight that the convention was wholly 
unauthorized oy law, or by the action of the two 
Houses of the Legislature, and that the Senate 
took no part whatever in the election. The Senato 
of that State has promptly placed before us the 
nction of that body. In the face ©f that record, 
the claimant stands before us with the certificate 
of the Governor in his hand« and demands that 
the oath which shall authorize him to take a seat 
and participate in the doings of this body shall 
be now administered. 

I am willing the usual course of the Senate, to 
which Senators on the other side of the Chamber 

f>rofcs8 to adhere, shall even in this case be fol- 
owed. If the motion made by the Senator from 
Indiana is adopted, as I think it will be, I trust 
the committee will act promptly, so that the 
Legislature of Indiana may have the question 
before it during its |>resent session. 

Mr. HARLAN. Mr. President, some refer- 
ences have been made to the contested election of 
Iowa, and some inferences have been drawn which 
I think are not warranted by the facts in that case. 
Sojkr as the papers themselves are concerned, 
there being a certificate of the Governor of the 
Slate of Indiana, and also of the State of Iowa, 
and a protest of the Senate of Indiana, and a pro- 
test ox the Senate of Iowa, I suppose the cases 
are parallel. They are parallel cases in the num- 
ber and character of the papers before the Senate, 
but not in the facts that have transpired in con- 
nection with them as established by the proj^st- 
ants, and concurrent history. In the Iowa case, 
there was a law rcquirinfir the Legislature, by a 
joint convention, to elect Senators at the session 
next preceding the occurrence of a vacancy. In 
addition to this, the two branches of the Gene- 
ral Assembly of Iowa adopted a joint resolution, 
agreeing to go into an election, and fixing tho 
tune and place and manner of electing. 

Now, as I understand from the showing of the 
pspers here— from the protest of the Senate and 
of thirty -four members of the House of Repre- 
aentati vcs of the State of Indiana, there is no law 
in existence in that State requiring the- Senate to 
unite with the House in joint convention, for the 
purpose of electing United States Senators; and 
that the Senate has never agreed, by the adoption 
of a joint resolution or otherwise, to the formation 
of a joint convention of the two branches of the 
Legislature for that purpose; and that no quorum 
of either House acted at the time of the pretended 
election of the gentleman claiming a seat. Hence, 
80 far as the facts are concernea, the two cases 
are not parallel. The Indiana case is very much 
stronger against tfie claimant than the case from 
Iowa. 

The Republican members of this Senate did all 
vote to sustain the validity of the Iowa election, 
as stated by the honorable Senator from Illinois, 
[Mr. Douglas;] but they are not, therefore, 
Sound by consistency, as he deemed to suppose, 
to vote in favor of the claimant from Indiana. 
They sustained the claimant of a seat here from 
Iowa, because, as I suppose, they believed from 
the facts presented, that the Legislature of that 
State had, by the distinct and deliberate decision 
of both branches, agreed to elect a SenatoVi and 
that the election took place in pursuance of that 
agreement; that the will of the Legislature, the 
party having the right to elect a Senator, had been 
ezbressed and clearly ascertained. * , 

1 win takt occasion here to state, in passing, 
what I liave not stated hitherto, that I have no 
doubt the decision of the Senatq in that case was 
erroneous; but I do not c^ttribute to any member 
of. the Senate a conscrous'ness of political feelinjg 
for-or against me, as an clement controlling his 
rote. I indorse most fully what has been stated 
by the chairman of the CTonrimittee on the* Judi- 
ciary. So C^r as I as an individual was concerned, 
he and the members of that comitiittee treated ray 
feelings with a tenderness that amounted to mag- 
nanimity. Scrl may say, I think, of every mem- 
ber of the Senate. But I then thought, and still 
think, that the great principle which ought to 
have controlled that decision was overlboked. 
The Senate did not seem to me to look through 
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the mere technicality of the law — the mere tech- 
nicality of the rule of an election, for the purpose 
of ascertaining what was the xcill of the elector. 
This view of the case did not seem to^me to have 
been distinctly raised in the mind of many Sen- 
ators.' They argued it as they would argue an 
indictment befbre a criminal court; or as they 
would argue the validity of title to land under a 
forced sale, where tlic law must be construed 
strictty ofrainst the instrument — where every wclj- 
grounded doubt must be fatal to the State. They 
argued as if the teill of the elector should be set 
aside rather than some mere technical rule estab- 
lished to aid in its expression — as if the thing 
done by the parly havinj the right to act was npt 
to control, rarhcr than some fancied defect in the 
manner cfpubUshing it. 

No one aoubts, perhaps, that the valid election 
of a United States Senator must be an expression 
of the will of the Legislature of a State as a de- 
liberative body. The time, place, and manner of 
ascertaining that will has been left to the Legis- 
lature itself. The Legislature of Iowa being com- 
posed of two branches — two distinct deliberative 
bodies — the will of the *' Legislature" could not 
beascertained without consulting the will of each, 
and ascertaining what would be the bleaded or 
joint will of both branches. There was a distinct 
will on the part of the Senate, a part of the Legis- 
lature, and a distinct will on the part of the House 
of Representatives, another branch of the Legis- 
lature, and they were adverse to, and independent 
of, each other. Then there must be an agreement 
as to some rule for the blending of these distinct 
and adverse wills of the two branches of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. It was impossible to proceed 
without. Hence, the Iowa Senate agreed with 
the House of Representatives, by the adoption of 
a joint resolution , to elect a Senator. They agreed 
to the time and place and nftnner- of electing, 
and as to what would constitute the election — that 
is, as to what should, in the opinion of each, con- 
stitute the decision of both. They agreed that it 
•should be the vote of a majority of the tnembers of 
the Legislature as such, irrespectfvc of their posi- 
tion as members of the Senate or of the House of 
flepresentatives. 

The election took place in pursuance of. this 
agreement of the two branches of the General 
Assembly. They met at the fim«, they met in the 
place, they conducted the election in the manner 
originally agreed upon, and they ascertained the 
result according to the rules wnich eAch branch 
of the General Assembly had previously adopted. 
The Legislature thus agreed, by the separate de- 
cision of each of its branches, to every elementary 
act which was, in their opinion, necessary to con- 
stitute a valid election, and each one of these acts 
was performed according to this agreement; and 
the only fact militating against an irresistible con- 
clusion of validity was that the Senate of Iowa, 
as shown in it^fotcst, was not present forming 
a part of the ^oint convention, in an organized 
capacity as a Senate. But it had never agreed to 
be thercrfis an organized Senate. It had agreed 
to be there by its members, and had agreed that 
the votes of a majority of the members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly should constitute an election, and 
not the decision of each distinct branch of the 
General Assembly as a deliberative body. Hence 
I reiterate that I h«Te not now, nor have I ever 
had, a doubt that the will of the Legislature of 
Iowa was fairly expressed in accordance with the 
law of the State, and of the provisions of the joint 
resolution recited, and that it was clearly ascer- 
tained. The Senate of the United Statesdecided 
differently; and I am not inclined now to stop to 
review the facts that may have had some influ- 
ence on that decision. I uo not beiieve, however, 
as before stated, that a single .member of the Sen- 
ate supposed himself tq be influenced by party 
fcelihzs in the vote which he gave in ray case, 
nor shall I be in giving my vote in the case now 
pending. 

But Iwill atteitipt to point out what I conceive 
to be the distinction between the two cases. They 
are different in this: In the State of Indiana, as 
I understand, there is no law requiring the Senate 
to unite with the House of Representatives for 
the purpose of electing United Slates Senators. 
No joint resolution was adopted by the two 
branches of the General Assembly agreeing to an 
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election. No concurrent agreement of any kind 
was eve'r a49pted. They never adopted rules of 
procedure by which an election could take place. 
They never agreed as to what should constitute 
an election. When the election is said t6 have 
been held, a majority of the Senate was not pres- 
ent; it was not present in its organized capacity. 
No constitutional quorum of either branch was 
present. So that no one act necessary to a vadid 
election was ever agreed to by the Indiana Senate, 
before, at^the time, or since. And the Senate of 
Indiana, with thirty-four members of the House 
of^epresentatives, thus notify the Senate of the 
United States. That notification is on your toble. 
They say that they never did agree to any joint 
convention for any purpose whatever — not even 
for the purpose of counting the votes given by the 
people of Indiana for Governor. . 

Then we arc called on here to vote in favor of 
admitting a claimant to a seat as a member of thia 
body in the face of the protest of the very parties 
who have the right to make the choice; where they 
distinctly say their will never was consulted, that 
the will of the Legislature of Indiana, as a delib- 
erative body, given as a whole, or given bv its 
distinct members as a Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, was never consulted. These facta 
are all b^^re, as well as the certificate of the Gov- 
ernor. The Governor has no right to elect— nor 
is he made the certifying officer by the law of that 
State. Hence, as has been weu stated by the 
Senator from Maine, [Mr. Nourse,] the prima 
facie case is against the claimant. The Governor, 
who does not elect — who has no right to elect— 
who has no legal authority for certifying an elec- 
tion, informs you that the claimant was elected. 
But the parties that have the right to elect, the 
coordinate department of the government of the 
State of Indiana, inform you that no election ever 
did take place. Then the strength of the testi- 
mony, according to my judgment, is against the 
right of the party to taxe his seat, and I shall so 
vote. I will do so, perhaps, influenced slightly 
by what will be the political impression that will 
go out to the country from the decision of the* 
Senate on this preliminary question. Although 
I know that those with whom I usually vote on 
political questions believe that the members of 
the Senate, in the decision of questions like this, 
act as impartially, so far as their own conscious 
rectitude of purpose is concerned, as they would 
if they were members of the*Supreme Court of 
the United Slates; yet the impression made on 
the people of Iowa in my case has been very 
dilTt^rent. And for the purpose of illustrating 
this point, I will name a few facts that seem to 
justify their conclusions. 

Wfiilst the question of the election of a Senator 
by the Legislature of Iowa was pending, the clerk 
of one of the committees of this body made his 
apjjearance at the capital of that State, I believe 
on the evening preceding the bolting of the Sen- 
ate. His free conference with the Democratic 
members of the Legislature was observed by my 
political friends. The next morning the Senate 
met and adjourned — that is, bolted — refused to pro- 
ceed, as an organized body, with the business of 
the jointconvemion. The election, however, look 
place, and was sustained by the Governor, and 
judges of the Supreme Court. The Iowa Senate 
protested. That protest was forwarded immedi- 
ately to the President of this Senate, aiid was 
called up and read on my arrival here. But it 
was believed by the leaders of the Democra:ic 
party in Iowa, that if the question of my right to 
a seat should be promptly examined, and decided 
adversely, that such a decision by the majority of 
this Senate, composed almost exclusively of po- 
litical opponents, would exert a stroi^g influence 
in determining the future political character of 
that State. It was known that I had warm per- 
sonal friends all over the State, growing out of 
facts which I need not here narrate, ana it was 
believed that such a decision here would rally 
many of them to my support,' irrespective of 
party feeling. It was believed by my political 
opponents to be discreet, poliiicafly, to suspend 
the decision of the Senate of the United Siatts 
(I am reiterating or attempting to reiterate what. 
was the impression 4l) Iowa among politicians) 
until after the next State election in lowa^ when 
it was hoped the Legislature of that Slate might 
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prove to lie clearly DemocraUc, so that if I should 
DC ejected from my seat, the clection'of a Dem- 
ocrat might follow. As they interpret it, an im- 
mediate decision of my right to a seat would 
injure the Democratic party in jowa. They so 
notify the majority of the Senate; and the ques- 
tion is suspeiideu. As they interncet it, my 
honorable colleague was advised by nis political 
friends in Iowa not to ask their political friends 
here to decide against me in advance of our 
Stateelections, lest such a decision mi^ht militate 
against the success of the party. Hence I was 
permitted to occupy a seat here, undisturbed, for 
more than a year. The whole question went to 
the people of the State. They returned a majority 
of my political friends in both branches of the 
Grenerai Assembly, of nearly two to one. Thus 
matters rested, when the Legislature of Iowa 
convened last December; when, as I was informed 
by my friends, the Democratic members held a 
Caucus and adopted resolutions instructing my 
colleague to call it up, and require the Senate to 
decide it, because, ns they believed, there would 
be divisions in the Repfhblican ranks that might 
prove fatal to an election, defeat my return, op 
that, at all events, it would so distract the Repub- 
licans of the State as to give it, at the next elec- 
tion, to our political opponents. 

I refer to tnese facts merely for the purpose of 
ihowing the face put on all tnese decisions of the 
Senate,by politicians abroad. They desired that 
there should be no decision in my case until after 
the State election; there was none. They decreed 
afterwards that that case shoukl be decided for 
the purpose of distracting my political friends at 
home; and it was immediately decided, and de- 
cided as they had instructed their immodiate 
political representative here. I will stop here to 
sav^ that I do not implicate my worthy colleague 
as navingparticipated inany of these movements, 
nor do I assert tliat they were known to a single 
member of this Senate. I am presenting tne 
political phase of the case, as it is understood by 
the people of Iowa who were immediately af- 
fected. 

Pursuing the subject in this light, I now come 

3) the case from If^diana. It is understood by us 
1, that spme years since, the very worthy Senator 
who represents that State on this floor, did, by 
his own act, inaugurate the policy which he to- 
day has so heartily denounced on this floor as 
revolutionary. I tlo not make the statement from 
personal knowledge; but I know it historically 
to be true. The House of Representatives had a 
Whig majority; in the Senate the Democrats and 
Whigs were equally divided. The honorable 
Senator was at that time Lieutenant Governor, 
and consequently President of the Indiana Sen- 
ate. There was a vacancy in the United States 
Senate from that State; and he, as President of 
the Senate, gave the casting vote against a joint 
convention of the two branches of the General 
Assembly for the purpose of filling it. The 
election was thus deferred for a year by his vote. 
The next Legislature was Democratic in both 
blanches, by whom he was elected to fill the 
▼acancy which his own vote had perpetuated; thus 
reaping the reward directly in his own person of 
what he now denounces as revolutionary, with 
Buch an apparent heartiness, and for which he 
aeems to hold other members of this body respons- 
ible to the extent, at least, of havingMiad a guilty 
knowledge. 

It is known, also, that two years ago, as has 
already been stated, the House of Representa- 
tives of that State was Republican, and Uie Sen- 
ate Democratic. The Senate tlfen again, in pur- 
suance of the very policy which he had inau- 
gurated, refused to go into joint convention for 
the purpose of electing a Senator, thus deferring 
an election to fill the seat now claimed two years. 
In the mean time a new election has taken place, 
and that, too, let me state here, as the people of 
Indiana understand it, without authority of law. 



This Legislative iUelf, that purports to have 
elected these Sflnators at the present session, is 
said to have Deen elected without authority of 
law. There was no law authorizing the election 
of members of the Gcner^ Assembly of that 
State, no law apportioning the Stata into sena- 
torial and representative districts. The old law 
on that subject, as it is said, was set aside by the 



new constitution, which made it the duty of the 
'first General Assembly convening under it to re- 
apportion the State into senatorial and represent- 
ative districts. 

But it is said that this same Indiana Senate that 
refused to form a joint convention, also, for po- 
litical reasons, refused to apportion the State into 
appropriate districts; and consequently, that the 
election of the present Legislature of Indiana 
was held by virtue of a proclamation of the Gov- 
ernor under the old law, which the constitution 
had set aside. Under this election thus brought 
about, the people of the State say they are un- 
equally and unfairly rejyesented. I hold in my 
hand a letter from one of the members of the 
General Assembly of that Stale, who happened 
to be a fellow-student of mine while we were both 
members of one of the literary institutions of that 
State, from which I read an extract containing 
the following facts. I give them on his authority, 
though I have seen them in tlic newspapers pre- 
viously: 

" Under this apportionment of iho Slate— under tlie au- 
thority of the Governor, RIackforJ county, wiU» 689 votes, 
has one reproseniative ; •Sullivan county, with 2,3U4 votes, 
two ; Boone county, with 3,875 votes, two ; Clay, with 3,769 
votes, two" — 

All I^emonratic counties. 

"Tippecanoe county, with 5,130 votes, one; Jefferaon 
county, with 4,G75 votes, one ; La Porte, with 4,817 votes, 
one." 

The latter counties being Republican. They 
say that this refusal to apportion the State was a 
political measure adopted deUberately by the Dem- 
ocrats, having control of one branch of tlie General 
Assembly, for the purpose of afiecting the polit- 
ical character of the vresent General Assembly. 
Had the State been fairly apportioned , it is claimed 
that the political character of the Legislature now 
would have been different. As the RepubUcans 
of Indiana see this case, the vacant seat now 
claimed by the gentleman from Indiana was con- 
tinued vacant for two years by the revolutionary 
act qf a Democratic State S|enate; that a Demo- 
cratic State SenAte refused a fair apportionment 
of the State; that a Democratic Governor ordered 
an election under an apportionment that was glar- 
ingly unjust and unfair, and without authority of 
law; that in this way the Democratic party of 
the State has succeeded in electing a majority of 
the members of the House of Representatives; 
that this House of Representatives has, without 
the authority or'consent of the Senate, attempted 
to elect a Democratic United States Senator. And 
now, with aH these facts staring us fully in the 
face, a Democratic United States Senate is ex- 

Eected to admit the applicant to a seat, and thus, 
y its act, give the party the fruits of tliis alleged 
political corruption. 1 he majority of the Senate 
of the United States will seem thus to indorse all 
that their political friends m Indiana have done 
in that State for party purposes.* 

Now, Mr. President, aside from every other 
consideration, this view of the case would influ- 
ence me to vote for the proposition of the Seimtor 
from Illinois to refer this case im mediately to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. Let them examine 
the facts; let them report; and, on a full devel- 
opment of all the facts, as I am sure we shall have 
them fairly presented by that committee, we can 
decide this question without injury to any one. 
If the .election shall then, in the opinion of the 
. Senate, appear to have taken place in a legal and 
constitutional manner, admit the parties claiming 
the seats; if not, refuse them seats here,and\hus 
refuse to become parties to what is alleged to be 
political fraud and corruption. For one, I ^ra not 
willing that the Senate shall seem to countenance 
suck a system pf political corruption. By adopt- 
ing the resolution proposed by the Senator from 
Ilhnois, we silence ^ven the voice of suspicion; 
by refusing it, the Senate will receive censure. It 
is worth something, I think, for a judicial tribunal 
to know that .the people by whom it is surrounded 
have confidence in its integrity. If so, it ou^ht 
to be worth something to the Senate of the Umted 
States. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Sen- 
ator from Illinois indicate the papers he proposes 
to refer? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. The credentials.and also 
the papem which I presented — the protest of the 
Senate and thirty-four members of the House- 



all the papers, together with the resolution of tho 
Senator from Indiana. 

The PRESIDENT pro ««npore. The (iue9tioii 
is on the motion that the resolution of the Sen- 
ator from Indiana, together with the credentials 
of Graham N. Fitch , and the papers presented by 
the Senator from Illinois, be relerred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, 

Mr. SEWARD called for the yeas and nays; 
and tliey were*ordered. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. Is it understood 
this motion decides the Question whether the 
gentleman shall be qualificu? 

The PRESI DENT pro tempore. The question 
is to commit the papers. 

Mr. DURKEE stated that he had paired off 
with li'Xr. Pearce. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. My colleague [Mr. Doug-' 
las] Iiad occasion to leave the Senate, and I have 
paired off with him. I should have voted in the 
affirmative. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays^ 
resulted — yeas 12, nays 33; as follows: 

YEAH — Messnt. Collamer, Crittenden. Fcssenden, Foot, 
Foster, Hale, Iforlan, Noursc, Seward, Thompson of Ken- 
tucky, Wade, and Wilson— 12. 

NAYS— Messrs. Adams, Allen, Ba^rd, Bell of Tennes- 
see, Bins, Bigler, Bright, Brown, Bmlrr, Com, Ctay, Dodge, 
Evans, Fitzpauick, Geyer, Greeu, Hunter, James, Johntfooy 
Jones of Iowa, Mallory, Mason, Pratt, Pugb, Roid, Eu^ 
Sebastian, Slidell, Stuart, Toombs, Toucey, WcUer, and 
Yuleo— 33. 

So the motion was not agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question 
is on the adoption of the resolution of tne Sen- 
ator from Indiana, [Mr. Bright.] 

The resolution was agreed to; and the oath 
Drescribed by law having been administered to 
Mr. Fitch, he took hia seat in the Senate. 

On motion of Mr. STUART, the Senate ad* 
joumed. 

Tuesday, February 10, 1857. 

The Senate proceeded to consider Mr. Ruse's 
motion to refbr the credentials of Mr. Fitch, ancl 
the papers yesterday presented by Mr. Tauu- 
BULL, to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I sueffested yesterday that I 
hoped these Papers would be referred to another 
committee. Tiie Judiciary Committee have had 
under consideration two or three of these ques- 
tions, at- this Congress, and the chairman ex- 
pressed a determination yesterday not to act oq 
this case. We haveplenty of business to perform. 
I hope the Senate will raise a select committee, 
and refer this case to them, and not send it to the 
Judiciary Committee, who have a large amount 
of business now, towards the end of the session, 
to be acted on, and it is important that it should 
go to persons specially charged with its consid- 
eration. I do not know that the Judiciary Com- 
mittee could act on it until the end of the session, 
I should not be at all solicitous to do so myself. 
I move that tlie case be referred to a select com- 
mittee of five, to be elected by the Senate, and 
therefore the party objection will not exist. 

The PRESIDENT pro Umpore. The Chair 
understands the rules to prescribe'that the motion 
to refer to a standing committee is the preferable 
motion. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I know that; but I make the 
other motion so that if we vote down the prop- 
osition to refer to the Judiciary Committee, tne 
Senate can then refer the case to a select commit- 
tee. Both motions are before the Senate. In view 
of the present state of facts, and the opp»osition 
of the chairman of the committee^ ana the cir- 
cumstance that the Judiciary Committee have had 
cognate questionerbefore them — and the committee 
have gone much fVtrthcr, in. my opinion, than the 
law— I ask that we be discharged, or else tha^we 
have some new colleagues. - 

Mr* SEWARD. Cannot the motion to refer 
to a select committee be considered as an amend- 
ment or substitute for the other motidti ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No, sir. 

Mr. SEWARD. I do not wish to vote againat 
the reference. 

Mr. RUSK. The rule of the Senate is, that a 
motion to refer to a standing committee is first in 
order; and I trust this case will take the usual 
course and go to the standing committee. I know 
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that in the debate the chairman of the Committed 
OQ the Judiciary said he did not desire to take 
charge of the ctise. 

The PRESIDENT pro Umjiwe. The 36th rule 
of the Senate provides: "When motions are made 
for reference of the same subject to a select com- 
mittee and to a sending committee, the question 
on reference to the standi n? committee shall be 
pet first. *' The Chair will therefore consider that 
It would not be in order to amend t^iis motion by 
SQbstitutin^ a select for a standing committee. 

Mr. TOUCEY. I hope the Senate will not re- 
fer this subject to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
It is with ffreat reluctance that that committee 
has been called ftpon to act in caces of that kind; 
and constituted as it is — as the remark has been 
made that the committee is so constituted — I am 
entirely opposed to the reference of the subject 
to that committee. It has been indicated by some 
of the political opponents of the Senator who was 
admitted to be sworn yesterday, that the commit- 
tee was constituted politically all one way, and 
that has been made a ground of objection to a ref- 
erence to that committee. As a member of that 
committee, I am entirety opposed to the reference 
of any question of this sort for its consideration. 
I hope the course will be taken of referring it to 
a select committee composed in part of the friends 
of those who arc opposed to the admission of the 
Senator to his seat. I think the wish of the 
Committee on the Judiciary — and I am sure there 
is but one wish with them— Hshould be acceded to 
by the Senate. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I hope the 
motion of the Senator from Qeorgia [Mr. Toombs] 
will not prevail. I am candid enough to state that, 
as far as this question Is concerned, I want it in- 
vestigated, and I want it reported upon at an early 
day; and I am candid enough still further to say 
that really how I shall ultimately vote I do not 
know. When the facts are all stated — when a 
report is made according to the law, or according 
io~ reason probably — I snould not say according 
to parliamentary law, for the precedents and the 
law here are every way — I shall be ready to make 
up my mind. I have confidence in the Judiciary 
Committee, and I wish to have their opink>n. 

Indiana has sent a couple of Senators here, aind 
I TOted against their bemg sworn in yesterday, 
because I never wxmt to put the cart before the 
horse. We are by the Constitution to judge of 
the elections, returns, and qualifications ot persons 
sent here, and I wish to know whether they are 
Senators in the first place. 1 wish to know, whpn- 
ever a case of this sort comes up, that it is the 
voice of Esau, and not the hand of Jacob. I am 
in favor of the Jutliciary Committee deciding it, 
and taking all the rcsponsilSility, and not get out 
of the way either on the principle or the facts. I 
have conndeiace in the chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee — the Senator from South Carolina, 
[Mr Butler,] and the gentlemen who are asso- 
ciated with him. 1 do not care to which side of 
the Chamber they belong. I have no idea that 
they are going to decide this, that, or the other 
way, wrongfully or rightfully, according to party 
prejudice or anything else. 

Possibly, accoriing to precedent, these gentle- 
men ought to have been admitted at once yester- 
day< 1 voted ^hat they should not be admitted 
simply because I thought their title should be set- 
tkd before ailov^ing them to express the voice and 
vote ofindiana. Whether, in the absence of all 
legislative reflations in the State of Indiana, a ma- 
jority of the Legislature could elect, and whether 
a competent majority has elected them, I am not 
prepared to say. Whether I shall vote for them 
or not, I ftm not prepaVed to say. 1 am rather 
inclined to think that, on that proposition, I may 
possibly vote for them — I mean as a mere legal 
prpposition^aiihough I objected to giving them 
a start, and admitting them without investigation, 
because precedents amount to nothing.. As the 
^ntleman from Greorgia himself, who belongs to 
that comimttee, said here the other day, congres- 
sional precedents are mere straw*. He knows it, 
and everybody else knows it, who has ever been 
acquainted with them, because, in all the contested 
elections, if you will refer to the book of contested 
elections, you will find that they^have generally 
gone by party predilectioi^s and party notions. 

i have no idea- of trying this question in that 



way. I have no objection to our late President, 
[Mr. Bright,] or to the other honorable gentle- 
man, [Mr. Fitch. J I think when we have a Com- 
mittee on the Judiciaiy to judge about the election 
an(i qualifications and the returns of members, 
before we allow them in to vote, we ought to see 
that they are qualified and properly returned, and 
have the right to vote. It might turn out that a 
vast number of important questions were determ- 
ined wrongfully by men casting votes as quasi 
Senators, who, upon the eventual decision of the 
case, are found to be no Senators at all. I want 
the Judiciary Commi|tee, in reference to this sub- 
ject, to act upon the law and precedents and 
sense of the case, and to come up to the respons- 
ibility and make a report. I hope my friends 
from South Carolina and (Jeoi^a will not say they 
do not wish to do this, or that, or the other thing. 
If this be a valid election under the Constitution, 
let it be so decided; but let it undergo the investi- 
gation of the regular committee. Let us have no 
specially-raised committee — nothing of that kind 
arranged in reference to it. 1 do not pretend to 
decide the question of the right of these gentle- 
men. They are national men and good men, and 
I like them; but I do not like them well enough 
to decide differently from the law of the case. 
But let the regular committee decide it properly. 
I am against this policy of goi;ig out of the orai- 
nary course. I have a good many other things I 
could say about this matter; I will not say them 
now, but I may say them hereafter. 

Mr. RUSK. I think, that after what was said 
in the debate yesterday, it isextremely proper to 
refer this case to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and not to a select committee. The insinuations, 
if any were intended, were — the language used, 
upon more occasions than one, seemed to insin- 
uate — that the constitution of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee rendered them an improper committee to 
consider this case. Sir, the history of the Sen- 
ate shows that they are liable to no such impu- 
tations. I think it was improper and unsonato- 
rial to indulge in them. They- fall harmless at 
their feet. They have been selected by the Sen- 
ate for the discharge of the duties relating to that 
branch of the business of the Senate, and this is 
a question which involves the Constitution and 
laws. As I have said, these insinuations cannot 
damagie the committee. They owe it to them- 
selves, after they are made, not to retire sensi- 
tively^under them, in my opinion, but to discharge 
the Quties which their omcial position demands 
at their hands. Suppose we establish the rule 
that, when an insinuation is cast against ilie jus- 
tice of a particular committee, they will therefore 
retire from the responsibility of the discharge of 
their duties: ivhat will be the consequence ? Ex- 
tend the rule, and we should not be able to vote 
on the case, because the same insinuations. And 
in much stronger terms, were thrown on the whole 
Democratic side of the Senate. So far as the ob- 
servations related to the Judiciary Committee, 
they were qualified by an individual who had been 
before tliat committee, who testified to the cour- 
tesy and gentlemanly manner in which they had 
treated his case. No such palliation was oifered 
in regard to the charges cast on a majority of the 
body. Under these circumstances, it seems to 
me, a case is not presented in which we should 
depart from the ordinary rules of proceeding of 
the body. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I think it my 
duty to say, in justice to members on both sides 
of the Senate, that my understanding of the cur- 
rent of remarks yesterday is entirely different. I 
understood every gentleman to express the ut- 
most confidence in the Judiciary Committee, on 
both sides of the Senate Chamber. I make this 
remark because I am of that sidd to which the 
majority of the committee belongs. I understood 
no aspersion whatever tD be cast on them by any 
remark made by any Senator. But as several of 
the members of that committee do not desire to 
take hold of the subject, it seems to me, as a mat- 
ter of courtesy to them, as a matter of deference 
to their foelings, this ca^e ought to be referred to 
a select committee, and for that reason 1 shall 
vote in that way. 

Mr. SEWARD. I shall probably differ from 
a itiajority of the members of the Senate with 
whom 1 am accustomed to act politically i upon 



this occasion, and I shall therefoi^e state very 
briefly the grounds upon which I stand. 

I. believe it is the sense of the minority that the 
Judiciary is as impartial as any committee can bo 
expected to be. I concur in that opinipn, and I 
believe all the Republican members of the Senate 
have the utmost confidence in that committee. I 
believe a majority of those members will vote to 
send this question to the Judiciary Committee. 
Nevertheless, since the alternative is offered, on 
the motion of gentlemen of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee themselves, that there be a select commit- 
tee, I shall vote for a select committee^ and vote 
against the reference to the Judiciai-y Committee 
as a proceeding necessary in order to reach the 
other motion. I do that upon this ground: that 
the Judiciary Committee, as it is constituted— 
whether by accident or otherwise I do not now 
think it necessary to inquire — has no member of 
the minority of the Senate upon it; in other words, 
no person representing the Republican party. It 
is proposed now that a question which involves 
the inrerc;!it8 of that party shall be referred to a 
select committee, upon which they shall be rep- 
resented. If such a selcGU committee shall oe 
constituted, it is understood that the minority will 
have a representation on it. As a member of that 
minority> I think it is the duty of the minority 
to take its rights when offered, to claim its par- 
liamentary rights whether offered or not, and to 
assume its jjust parliamentary responsibilities, and 
not to declme them. Therefore it is that, while 
I have as much coffidence in the Judiciary Com- 
mittee as any other member of the Senate, f)rob- 
ably, ( at the «Bame time shall vote, although I 
may not be sustained in it, for a reference to a 
select committee. I do this because I think that 
if the case was entirely reversed, and I was here 
in a majority, and that a Judiciary Committee 
that agreed with me in politics throughout existed, 
I should hold it to be the right of the minority in 
such cases to have a representaUon on the com- 
mittee before which such case was to be presented. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, if this were a 
new qussiion, I should say the matter ought not 
to be referred to as small a committee tSB the Judi- 
ciary Committee. I have been on that committee 
for eleven years, and these are questions which 
are painful — painuil to me particularly — because, 
whether 1 have been in the minority or the ma- 
jority of that committee^ it somehow happens 
that my judgment, or the judgment which i indi- 
cated, has prevailed. I have no idea that such 
a committee as the Judicilary ComTYiittee, with 
the concentrated i-eaponsibility upon it, oujB;ht to 
take jurisdiction of such a matter as this, ithink 
there ought to be a committee of privileges and 
elections, consisting of at-lcast ten. I do not de- 
chne the jurisdiction on the ground that I distrust 
myself. Gentlemen need not be alarmed on that 
subject. I am not afraid of myself on any one 
of these cases, if my duties require me to take 
ftrisdiction of it. If the case were sent to the 
Judiciary Committee, I suppose I should give 
my judgment upon it: but I assure you, Mr. 
President, that these questions have been so often 
before that committee, that really, there is a chan- 
nel made through the minds of the different mem- 
bers of the committee, and I feel that I should go 
into a committee almost as into a box of jurymen 
with opinions formed. That is a pretty fair view 
of the subject. I Uo not say that I hav^ formed 
an opinion; but there is a certainty that opinions 
have been formed, and that I have reported re- 
peatedly on these subjects; I know that if justice 
is to be done, it should not only be done ri|:htly 
in the abstract, but it ought to be done satisfltc-* 
torily. With the notion that may prevail that \ 
have preconceived opinions — and I have no doub^ 
the impression does prevail that I have prccon.t 
ceived opinions — I do not think it right to go to 
that committee. I think you ought to have a 
new trial committee. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. •This same question 
occurred, you will recollect, Mr. President, in the 
case of the honorable Senator from Iowa, [Mr*. 
Harlan.] A motion was then made for a select 
committee, and the question was submitted to the 
Senate, whether the case should go to the reg- 
ular standing committee on the Judiciary, or to 
a select committee. Very much the same views 
.were iuggested then in iMox of a seleol co]iuiut<i 
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tee that are now suggested. It was painful to 
my honorable friend who is at the head of the 
Judiciary Committee, and no doubt to other 
members, to take charge of a subject Jike this, 
requiring labor^nd attention, and involving some 
degree of feeling. But the Senate, on full con- 
sideration of the whole matter, determined that 
tUey would pursue the ordinary course, and that 
the subject should go to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. I thought so then; I think so now. 
To whom will it not be disagreeable and painful? 
To whom will it not be troublesome? It will be 
so to any committee that you can select. We 
have a general confidence in the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. We know them; and we do not know 
who may be selected on a special committee. It 
is the reguhtr tribunal for the decision of these 
question*; and my friends on that committee, and 
especially the chairman, in whose ability and 
justice we have confidence, must meet the respons- 
ibility of their station, and take the case in charge. 
That is my iudgment. 

If the Judiciary Committee or any of its mem- 
bers are excused from acting now, how can you 
refusQ to admit the same apology from any gen- 
tleman who may be selected for a snecial com- 
mittee ? The Judiciary Committee is the regularly 
Appointed organ of the SeniAe, and the- regular 
tribunal to decide such questions. There is no 
reason why they should not do it. That they 
have considered such subjects heretQforc only 
attests their greater competency now to examine 
and decide on this case; out I think there are very 
importantreasonsbehind and beyond all this why, 
in the present case, this cause should go to that 
committee. 

If you appoint a special committee, who are to 
be selectea t We know not; but if you depart 
from the regular committee now by a vote of the 
Senate, according to the suspicious temper which 
exists here and without these walls, it may be 
supposed that WfUiave selected a special commit- 
tee with a ricw to a special purpose. Let us avoid 
all suspicions. I Igaow these suspicions are un- 
just. As long as 1 have witnessed the proceed- 
ings of thirbody, every Question of this sort has 
been decided justly and liberally, in a manner 
suitable to this House and the ereat station they 
occupy; and no one, so far as my knowledge and 
experience ^o^ has the least cause to complain of 
partialily or intentional injustice in the decision 
made in any cause. The supreme tribunal which 
sits in tbe Chamber below us does not deserve to 
be held higher above aH suspicion than the pro- 
ceedings of this body in questions of this descrip- 
tion. They are of a judicial character. Wc decide 
them as such according to the law and the Con- 
piituiion, and our best judgment. I do not wish 
now to depart from the onlinary course of pro- 
ceeding. 

In the old way there is safety. Why should 
we depart from it? To pass by the Judiciary 
Gvmmittee would be irregular, and might becont 
sidered even as an imputation on the justice of 
that commiitee.- To be sure, the chairman ex- 
f>re83ed his reluctance to act. That is not a sutfi- 
rifini reason. You will have no committee, if 
that excuse be admitted. No gentleman desires 
to undertake this burdon: but the post of honor — 
the seat of judgment— has been at the ^rst given to 
this C4immittee, and let them take it and perform 
its labors with all its responsibilities. I hope the 
Senate will not depart from the regular and accus- 
tomed usage. There is safety in it.' There is 
none in any otlier course. I hope the motion to 
refer the case to the Judiciary Committee will 
prevail, and that wc shall have no select com- 
iniiiep on this lailyect. • 

Mr. HALE. I remember, sir, that wheD this 
question w.is up yesterday on the incidental mo- 
tion which was made to swear in the Senator from 
Indiana, liMr, J^tcb,] we were told on the other 
Hid»* of the Chamber with a great deal of emphasis, 
that they intended to show how much higher they 
stood in the scale of justice than mere partisans 
in this respect; that they meant to mete out ex- 
actly the measure and mode of justice in this case 
that was measured and met«d out to my honora- 
ble friend who sits on my right, [Mr. Harlak;] 
and we were taunted with a deMre to take a dif- 
fereiH course from what was pursued in that ease. 
li wmmM to QMy th«ii» thftt oooautsiiey, if any* 



body se;^ much value on that, should induce those 
gentlemen who were so strenuous on that occa- 
sion to assure us that they meant to give us not 
only the same quality, but the same quantity of 
justice that we hud— to adopt now the same mi^- 
ner that was then adopted — by a reference to the 
Judiciary Committee instead of .a selecct com- 
mittee. 

I do' not yield to the force of the objections 
which have been suggested by the honorable 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee. This is 
a judicial question; and I have always supposed 
that it was a matter favorabld to a correct judicial 
construction of a question, that the tribunal before 
whom it was brought had, on another set of facts, 
settled certain great leading constitutional princi- 
ples which were to be their ^uide in future cases, 
and it would be a great relief to their judgment 
to be able to find, by reference to past history, 
that the principles which were to be their guide 
had already been adjudicated upon. Of course, 
neither the committee nor anybody else knows 
that the facts in this case will L>e* similar to those 
in the case from Iowa. As I understand them, 
they are very widely difierent. But if that com- 
mittee, in the course of investigation, have settled 
certain great principles, and tliose principles have 
been sanctioned by the Senate, it i^eems to me it 
would be shutting^ our eyes to that light which 
Divine Providenceofiers to illuminate us, if we 
were to pass by that comnMtiee with its'great 
experfenre, and venture out upon uncertain con- 
tingencies thai might arise from taking up a new 
and select commrtiee. 

I dilTcr, too, from my honorable friend from 
New York. He seems to assume that this is a 
motion to constitute a select committee with one 
or two Rppublican members on it. I do not so 
understand it. It does not so read on its face; 
and if it may be allowed to a Black Republican 
member to quote a Virginia Democrat, 1 say, in 
the language of Patrick; Henry, that I know no 
better lamp to guide my feet than the lamp of 
experience; and experience has not taught me 
that it follqwaas an iri-esistible corollary, that if 
you choose a select committee on a question of 
this sort, there will be any of these gentlemen on 
it. Neither do I desire it. It is not worth while 
to say a word about the confidence all have in 
this committee, because it has not been im- 
peached; but I will say this: it is as necessary 
that the country should believe that justice is 
done, as that it should be, done; and if the repre- 
sentations which have been read at your table in 
this case be true, there are some extraordinary 
features in it. If it be taken up by the Senate in 
hot haste, and a course dilTerentfrom that which 
has been uniformly pursued, at least for a few 
past years, be adopted in this case, the wicked 
world outside, that do not know what high and 
honorable motives we are governed by here, will 
be apt to think that some sinister motives may 
have prompted the decii^ion in this case. 

Now, sir, that our good may not be evil spoken 
of, and the mouths of evil speakers may be closed, 
I hope we shall adhere to the old tracks, pursue 
the ancient {mths of precedents, and refer this 
case, as we did the case of the honorable Senator 
from lown, and as we have referred every case 
that has cume up here within six or eight years, 
to the Judiciary Committee. ^ 

.Mr. BUTLER. I know the Senator will allow 
me to interrupt him? 

Mr. HALE. Certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. The fact is, that referring such 
subjects to the Judiciary Committee has been an 
innovation upon the usages of the Senate, Mr. 
Yulee's cape was referred to a select committee. 
The case of my friend General Shields was referred 
to a select committee, or at least to a committee 
raised for the occasion and I believe 1 may say 
until within the last three or four years the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary has not had j^irisdictiou of 
matters o( this kind. 

Mr. HALE. I spoke of the recent practice. 
The old practice used to be, in some cases, to re- 
fuse to swear in a member upon bis credentials, 
but modern Iigi)i introduced a difiei-ent practice 
in that respect. So in iliis, the more recent prac- 
tice has been as I have suggested. And more 
particularly, as has beensmd by the honorable 
Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. UaiTTSKOtir,] in 



the case of my friend from Iowa, all those rea- 
sons were discussed and gone over. I know it 
will be painful to the kind feelings of the honor- 
able Senator from South Carolina if he has to re- 
port against this member, but it is by no meana 
certain that he will do so. If he should be so for- 
tunate as to make a report in his favor, then be 
will get a compensation for the lacerated feeling 
which he has sufiTered in expelling so many. So 
that I think the orgument on that point is bal- 
anced. I do hope the case will go to the ComratC- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Mr TRUMBULL. I feel entirely indiflferent 
as to what committee this matter maybe referred 
to, further than this: I am inforitt'd by persona 
from Indiana it is important that this case should 
be taken up and early dispose^d of. The Logis* 
lature of Indiana is now in session, and will 
shortly adjourn, and does not meeta^ain for two 
years, its sessions being biennial. It is important, 
therefore, that the matter should be disposed of 
as soon as possible, so that in case the sitting 
member is not entitled to a seat, the Legislature 
may, if they think proper, go on and elect some 
one. The only feehng which any one can hare 
about it, is that it should go to a committee that 
will act and report upon it at an early day.. 

Now, as to the Judiciary Committee, no one 
has cast any reflection upon that committee, that 
I have heard. It was stated thiat the committee 
was made up exclusively of one party. That fact 
did not constitute a reflection on> the rnmmiitee. 
But I am glad, sir, that a new era is to be inau- 
gurated in this body. I was pleaded to hear the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Toucet] say that 
he was in favor of a special committee in thiscasc, 
and give as a reason that there should be put on 
it some persons of the opposite parly to himself. 
This amounts, I think, very nearly to an admis- 
sion that it was wrong to form the committees 
without putting persons of all parties on them 
originally. 

Mr. TOUCEY. The Senator will allow me to 
explain. At the time when the Judiciary Com- 
mittee was formed, there wore gentlenten of the 
opposite party upon that committee; but party 
afl*air8 have taken such a direcJon that they have 
come to act with the majority of the commiuee 
in upholding the Constitution and the Grovem- 
ment of the country. That is not our fault. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President 

Mr. TOOMBS. Allow me a moment. . This 
discussion seems^ — especially on the part of the 
Senator from Illinois — to take a very wide range. 
He thought proper yesterday to say quite a num- 
ber of things that 1 wish to reply to, and if the 
discussion is to go on^ I shall do so. The state- 
ment has been already made, that two gentlemen ^ 
the minority of the committee at the last Con- 
gress, were not put on as Democrats; but because 
persons with wnom the gentlemon [Mr. Trum- 
bull] assAiiates were so obnoxious that Sena- 
tors would not act with them, it is not proper to 
put an lYnputation on the Senate, that they did 
not place on the committee gentlemen of the other 
side. My friend from Missouri [Mr. Grter] 
was placed on the Judiciary Committee as a 
Whig, and I was not placed there in any connet- 
tion with the Democratic party. I say the insin- 
liation is unjust. If it is the pleasure of the Sen- 
ate, I will withdraw the motion I have made, and 
let the case take its course, unless they choose to 
pursue this argument for political reasorA; and 
if so, I am ready to go into it at any time it suits 
he pleasure of the Senate. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. The committees of this 
body were formed at the beginning of this present 
session. ' • 

Mr. TOOMBS and others. The present Con- 
gress. ' 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I say the committees were 
voted upon at the present session; and the mem- 
bers of the Judiciary Committee were all, as I 
understand, then, as now, supporters of this Ad- 
ministration. The committees were first formed, 
it is true, a year l^o last £)eccmber; but upon the 
only question which aflects the people of the 
country, as I understand it, they were acting to- 
gether at that time. 

But, sir, if the Senator from Connecticut, when 
he speaks of the committee being neccssarilyconv^ 
poeed in this way in order to bare upholders of 
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the Constitution, means to say that any one here 
is not an upholder of that instrument, I should 
like to know to whom he alludes, or rather if the 
allusion is to me ? I claim to be as firm an ad- 
herent to the Constitution of my country aji that 
Senator; and he has no right to set himself up, 
or the party with which he acts, as the only up- 
holders of the Constitution which we have all 
sworn to support. How is it that % special com- 
mittee is to be formed, and persons put upon it 
opposed to him in politic^? Would he put two 
men on jt opposed to the Constitution? If they 
are fit td go on a special committee, are t*hey not 
fit to go on a standing committee of this body ? 4 
Mr. TOUCEY. Will the Senator aUo w me to 
explain? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Certainly. I shall be glad 
to hear from the Senator from Connecticut, for I 
regret such an imputation. * 

Mr. TOUCEY. I alluded to the course which 
the two gejHlemen who were on«tl)e Judiciary 
Committee have within two years past been led 
to take, from a regard to the Constitution and the 
Union — a course diiferent from that which their 
former political associations might have*been 
supposed to have led them to occupy. 1 made 
no allusion to any other gentlemen — i neither in- 
tended any nor made any; but what I meant to 
Bay, and what 1 mean to say here on all occasions, 
is, that those gejntlemen,and others who acted 
with them in a similar position, were actuated, in 
my opinion, by the highest regard for the Con- 
BUiution and the Union, an4»that their course was 
decided by a determination to maintain both to 
the utmont. 

• Mr. TRUMDULL. I have no objection to any 
eulogiuin the Senator may think proper to pass 
upon his af;sociates, if it be not connected witb^ 
reflection on others. 
Mr. TOUCEY. f said nothing that was such . 
Mr. TRUMBULL. Nor have f any prefer- 
ence about the reference Qf these papers. But 
Buppose they be referred to a select committee: is 
the minority of this body to have the selection of 
that committee ? Will it not happen, as it has 
happened with regard to other committees, that 
the persons composing it will be all of one party ? 
Have we any reason to suppose that there would 
be a different result? I should hope there wpuld 
be; I should hope that a sense of propriety would 
induce the majority of this body to place on this 
committcea fair representation of all parties. And 
although personally and individually I do not de- 
sire to act on any committee, I am willing, as a 
member of this body, to take my share of the. 
responsibility that justly devolves upon me. I 
see no force in the motion which has been made 
to refer the matter to a select committee, which, 
however, has now been withdrawn, and I will say 
nothing further about it. 

Mr. BRIGHT. From the remarks made by 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. TAmpson] the 
impression might be made that there were two 
contested seats from Indiana before the Senate. 
Such is not the fafct. I understand the claim of 
my colleague to be in issue here, and not my right. 
I am a seated Senator here until the 4th of March 
next. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. Iknow that. 
So far as that is concerned, 1 can correct tl^ im- 
pression of the gentleman. I know that is the 
state of the case. 

Mr. BRIGHT. Now, lest resistance to the 
reference of thib subject to the Committee on the 
Judiciary might be misunderstood,! desire to state 
that my colleague has no clioice. I understand 
tbe''Committee on the Judiciary, or at least sev- 
eral members of it, to object to ihe reference to 
them. 

Mr. BUTLER and Mr. GEYER. All of us 
object to it. 

Mr. BRIGHT. Not that they have considered 
a case involving the very principles contained in 
this; for while there may oe some analogy in one 
or two of* the points, there is none on tne great 
and main point which must ultimately settle the 
right of my colleague and myself to a seat here. 
My colleague and myself (I s(Peak for myself as 
far as I have a right to associate myself with this 
question) are entirely willing that this case should 
be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
We were inclined, however, to object to it, for 
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the reason that each member of the committee 
had expressed a desire that it should go some- 
where else. Further, the committee represent that 
they are already loaded with business, and that 
it is important the question should^ be settled at 
this session. No one, perhaps, is more anxious 
than the gentlemen who claiin seats here that it 
should be settled at this session. I desire simply 
to state that my colleague has no choice. He is 
entirely willing that the case should go to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, or to a select com- 
mittee, as may best suit the wishes of the Senate. 

Mr. TEfOMPSON, of Kentucky. So far as 
the Senator from Indiana is concerned, I have no 
desire, no preference about (his matter whatever. 
I want' the c&0e decided, and decided correctly 
and properly. I wish it settled by the Judiciary 
Committee, who were constituted for this pur- 
pose^I will not say constituted at the beginning 
of this session. You know that, by what we can 
in tlie country caucuses, these matters are all ar- 
ranged by an intervention between the parties in 
the House; the majority take the committee-men 
and the management of the business, and the con- 
trol of the Government to that extent. They do 
all that any how. If that fact is not notorious, 
it ought to be notorious. As far as ihe Senator 
from Indiana is concerned, the fact is that he is 
a national man, and I believe his colleague is a 
man whom I have served with in the other House. 
The truth is I rather like them; but I do not in- 
tend to mash my conscience so as to vote for them 
if I shall not come to the conclusion that they 
have been legally elected. How I shall finally 
vote I cannot tell. 

The State Legislatures, by the Constitution of 
the United States, are directed to elect Senators. 
I do not care about turning to the sections of the 
Constitution to illustrate. If by legitimate major- 
ities, or in any proper way, they have elected 
Senators at all, that is sufiicient ex ntctssUaU m. 
The State of Indiana, which is the old Hoosier 
State, lying just along Kentucky, is a great old 
Slate, and i would hate to have it lose its vote 
and voice in the Senate. I have nothing to say 
against the men at all, but I want the case to come 
up properly. When you come to the question of 
reference which we are deciding at thi^ lime, I 
do not like to sec my friend from Greorgia, or my 
friend from South Carolina, in whose probity, in 
whose legal ability, in whose impartiality, and in 
whose judgment upon constitutional questions I 
have almost unlimited confidence, rise and say, 
** 1 will not undertake to investigate this legal and 
constitutional question, and I will go for a special 
committee." 1 would not SQrve on a special com- 
mittee, for one. It would look as if you were 
picking up a parcel of men te do a dirty job. I 
would not serve on such a committee myself, 
because I have as much right to object as the 
Senator from Soiith Carolina. Let it go to the 
legitimate, the proper committee, who, upon con- 
suiutional and judicial principles, ought to decide 
it. Let them take the responsibility. Let them 
show the facts. Let them find what the case is, 
and tell us how it ought to be decided. I have a 
leaning, or, as we say down on the western wa- 
ters about a boat going down the stream, I am a 
sort of ** creen'd, though 1 do not know which 
way I shall vote; but still I want the subject to 
ttUce the right chute, and go in the proper direc- 
tion. 

I n the absence of all legal provision by the State 
of Indiana as to senatorial elections, I do not pre- 
tend ta say , althou«:h I have very serious misgiv- 
ings, whether a numerical majority of the Legis- 
lature, consisting either of Senators or Repre- 
sentatives, could, in or out of joint session, or in 
any other way, choose a Senator without the con- 
currence of each House. I might say it was 
rather an irregularity . Whether they could elect 
or no( I do not intend iff say. I do not wish to 
predetermine the questions; I mean to vote on it 
according as I believe it should be decidetl; and 
I do not know Anybody in the world better cal- 
culated than my friend from Georgia and the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina to collats and collect 
and prepare the facts, and connect them with- the 
law in reference to them, and the precedents; nor 
do 1 know of any persons better qualified to de* 
cide upon it. Instead of getting i^p— of course I 
do not any rach a thing about anybody in this 
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Senate— a bogus committee, with whom I would 
not risk a question of this sort, let the Judiciary 
Committee take the responsibility of their posi^ 
tion, and tell us what are the (acu and the law 
of the case. 

The Senator from Indiana fMr. Bright] holds 
his position now; his seat is not contested. I 
have nothing to say a^inst liim or his 9olIeague; 
but I wish the quesuon of their right to seats 
under the late election to be settled. 1 believe ihe 
Judiciary Committee is the proper committee to 
examine it. I do not like to see any of this sort 
of mawkish backing out from responsibility. The 
Senatorfrom South Carolina says they may think 
he is prejudiced. Why, sir^ if I were the head 
of that Judiciary Committee, in the place of thn 
Senator from South Carolina, I would cinini this 
as my prerogative and my ri^ht; I would lake 
charge of it; and I would decide it as I thought 
was right. After I had decided it, I would enforce 
the decision, and would enforce it with a General 
Jackson responsibility and power if I could. That 
is just what he ought to do. This thing of say ine 
** I will not take charge of it, but appoint a special 
committee," as if other men should take his re- 
sponsibility, going on the' presupposition that 
they are not honest and cannot do right, and are 
prejudiced against the Republicans, or prejudiced 
this, that, or the other way, is all wrong. 

I am an old-line Whig hiere, belonging to no 
party, but a sort of Ishmaelite on my own hook, 
and going to do what I please and cnoose, in my 
own way. I am probably not very popular for 
that. I would' rather do as I choose anyhow. I 
say, that according to parUamentary precedent 
and propriety, the Judiciary Committee ought to 
take this case and decide it according to law and 
according to propriety, and to stand by their de- 
cision and back it. Whatever they have done in 
other instances, let them do right in thiii instance, 
and stand to it. That is my notion; and if I be- 
longed to that committee, I would take this sub- 
ject and claim it, and decide, just as I intend when 
I vote on this case to decide, these menentitled or 
not entitled, as I may think right. 

Mr. BUTLER. 1 offer a resolution to avoid 
what I think may be apparently wronff. I think 
a general committee ought to be raised for cacea 
of this kind. That is my opinion as a member 
of one of the standing committees. My resolu- 
tion is: 

Retofrerf, That a coinmittee of privllegM and elactions 
be rallied and constUated, conaitrinfe often mcmbert, to be 
elected by ballot. 

The PRESIDENT ^^ tempore. That resohi- 
tion is not now in order. 

Mr. PUGH. 1 am opposed to the reference of 
this question to the Committee on the Judiciary; 
and I desire, as a member of that committee, to 
state my reasons briefly and once for all. I in- 
tended to state them in the case of the Senator 
from Iowa, [Mr. Harlan,] but deferred to tiie 
other members of the committed. 

It IB said that the Committee on the Judiciary 
is the appropriate committee to which this ques- 
tiqn should be referred. I deny the proposition 
ih toto. That is a committee appointed to take 
charge of the judicial department of this Qovern- 
ment^-tto look into the remedies which are neces- 
sary in the administration of justice between in- 
dividuals, and between the Government and in- 
dividuals. It was for that purpose the committee 
was established. It never was a committee of 
privileges oi: elcotions. Afterwards, in the course 
of time, the practice obtained of referring to that 
committee,, inasmuch aa it was supposed to be 
familiar with the ordinary practice of the courts 
of the United States, questions of mere law; but 
until within a very few years past no case of a 
contested^lection was referred to them. As late 
as 1851, the.case of the Senator from Florida was 
referred to a select committee; and the case of 
General Shields, of Illinois, waa referred to a 
select committee, and that was the settled and 
uniforrn practice of the Senate in early times. We 
never bad a permanent committee on privileges 
and elections, as the other House has, because we 
did not suppose there would be enough cases to 
warrant the appointment of such a standing com- 
mittee. Orle or two such contests were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, because they 
were rapposed to ioTolve merely queeUone of 
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]aw« and not questions of fact. If 'this case 
involved merely a question of law, I should not 
oppose the reference; but it involves questions of 
fact, which requira us as a committee to examine 
and ascertain. We cannot do this and do justice 
to the other duties imposed on us by the rules of 
the Senate; 1 say that advisedly. If this case 
is referred to the Oommittee on the Judiciary^ it 
must be taden up out of its order to be decided at 
this session; ana if it is so taken up it will dis- 
organize the committee and all its affairs, and 
incapacitate us for the discharge of other duties. 

The case of the Senator from Iowa was re- 
ferred to us against the vote of every member of 
the committee, and with the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Batard] and the chairman of the com- 
mittee [Mr. Bittler] imploring the Senate not 
to give it that direction. What was the conse- 
quence ? The Senator from New York said yes- 
terday that we had beforeus in that case only the 
credentials of the sitting Senator and the protest, 
and he undertook to assimilate the evidence in 
that case with the evidi^nce now presented. The 
Senator was entirely tnistaken. Wo attached no 
importance to the protest, except as a pleading. 
We had before us the Journals of both Houses 
of the Legislature; and all the fads which we 
ascertained were ascertained from an examination 
of the Journals. 

Now, how can we proceed in this case? We 
have not the journals of the Legislature of In- 
diana. We cannot obtain them. That Legisla- 
ture is in session. Its journals have not been 
printed. We shall be ooli^cd to proceed to an 
examination of the facta, either by affidavit, or 
by deposition, or by sending to the State of In- 
. diana to obtain transcripts from their journals. 
Surely gentlemen on the other side do not expect 
us to ttuse this protest to be true. I shall not take 
, it for true; and I advise them in advance that I 
will not. It was made before the election, 

Mr. BAYARD. 1 would suggest to the hon- 
orable Senator from Ohio that wo cannot take it 
for true, unless the sitting member admits tlie 
facts. In the case from Iowa, the facts were all 
furnished from the journals by the sitting Senator. 
We cannot possibly take them as facts, without 
aome proof. There is no proof now. 

Mr. PUGH. This question, then, unless the 
flitting member should admit the facts stated in 
the protest — and his colleague has already denied 
some of them, what I do not know— must be 
examined. The case, at all events, does not 
stand as a case of admitted facts. We are bound 
to proceed to the examination of them; we are 
bound to send to the State of Indiana for tran- 
* Bcripts from the Journals. What do they oav ? 
Ti^e Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Trumbull,] who 
has tin>e and time again made the assertion — I 
do not know for what purpose — that the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary is wholly constituted of 
one party, made a remark yesterday ttiat the 
- committee, being friends of the present Senator 
from Indiana, would give his case a speedy de- 
cision. Now, suppose we are not able to eive it 
a speedy decision; suppose we should think that 
the rights of other parties whose causes have bSen 
referred to us ought not to foe prejudiced ; suppose 
we are not abb to« obtain the testimony, are we 
to be brought up, a^ain and again, upon almost 
every occasion, in the Senate, and arraigned upon 
the charge^ that because we all act with one polit- 
ical party, we have not rushed this gentleman's 
case to a decision ? I say, for one, that according 
to my view of my duty as a member of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, I cannot consider this 
case before the 4th of March. I do not expect 
to have the facts here in time for me to make up 
my opinion; and I advertise the Senate, for one, 
that I shall not vole to take it out oma order. I 
hope, therefore, having made a clear statement 
on that question, the ^nato will not refer it to 
that committee, but will r^er it to a select com- 
mittee, or constiuiie, as my friend from South 
Carolina DTopoaes, a standing committee on priv- 
ileges and elections. These cases have taken up 
so large a portion of our time in the Committee 
on the Judiciary, that we haye not been able to 
do justice to other parties, and I am opposed to 

Mr. WELLER. I trust it will be the disposi- 
tion of the Senate to take up the resolution offered 



by my friend from South Carolina. 4 think it 
must be apparent to the Senate that we ought to 
have a committee of pri^leges and elections, 
whose business it should be to examine these 
Questions. I think it unfair to impose on the Ju- 
diciary Committee the necessity of investigating 
the various contested elections that are presented 
to the Senate. It will be perceived, under the 
rules of the Senate, this committee must be elected 
by ballot. We can then proceed at once to the 
organization of the appropriate committee, to 
whom we can refer this case, and all others that 
may hereafter be presented. I ho^e it will be 
' the pleasure of the Senate to get rid of this busi-* 
ness in that way. The committee will have no 
other business at the present sevion except sim- 
ply this contest, and they can proceed at once and 
decide it. All will see that we ought to decide 
the question at once. No one certainly ought 
to be allowed to retain a seat here unless he has 
been legally #nd constitutionally elected. I trust, 
therefore, the Senate will adopt the resolution 
offered by the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, as to any re- 
sponsibility connected with the examination of 
this case, I care not a rush for it. I am perfectly 
willing myself to encounter any responsibility 
which my position here may throw on me, of any 
kind whatever. My convictions have always been 
that the earlier practice of the Senate was the wiser 
one. Then, all contested cases of elections were 
always referred to special committees. I believe 
that was the universal practice of the greater por- 
tion of the tim&the Senate has existed ; and it is onl y 
within a few recent years that these questions have 
been referred to the Judiciary Committee. There 
is no particular propriety in it; and under the cir- 
cumstances of this cose, and when from fortuitous 
events it so happens that the Judiciary Commit- 
tee is composed entirely of members of one party, 
I think it would be wiser and more proper that 
another committee should be raised in the case — I 
care not whether a standing or select committee — 
for the purpose of examining into it. 

It is a peculiar c^se, Mr. President, as I under- 
stand. As to the law of the case, my own mind is 
made up. What the facts are I am ignorant of. 
I hataread the papers before me. I could at once 
supply the principles of law which I su{>pose to 
obtain, if the facts there stated were undisputed; 
but this is a peculiar cas^e, becatise it involves — I 
think for the first time in the history of the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate — a question of disputed 
facts as to the right of a Senator to retain his seat. 
Usuall)r, almost invariably, on questions which 
have arisen in the Senate, there has been no difH- 
oulty on the facts, for they have been conceded 
(5n both sides, and that concession was the best 
species of proof. Where the facts were conceded 
on both sides, the committee had to determine 
what was the law as applicable to those facts. I 
do not pi-esume the committee will have any diffi- 
culty about the principles of law applying to this 
or any case of the kind; but there is a dispute as 
to facts. It is said either that the facts stated in 
the protest which has been read are not entirely 
true, or that they do not contain the whole truth. 
In cither event, if they are not conceded by the 
sitting member, it necessarily follows they cannot 
be evidence. It is impossible now to say which is 
right. If a man comes here with a certificate, which 
is the usual evidence of election, which tlie honor- 
able Senator from Indiana comes with, he has a 
ri^ht both in a personal sense and a right apper- 
taining to his State, to hold a seat, unless the con- 
trary is proved by facts established to the satisfac- 
tion of the Senate. There is no proof here at all. 
It is impossible to say that a paper sworn to before 
a notary public ex parte is even a correct copy of 
the Journal of the Senate of the State of Indiana. 
If the honorable Senator from Indiana were to 
admit that il was the truth, and the whole truth, 
it would be another matter, and we might take it 
as evidence; but without that admission, beyond 
all question, he would have th^right to ask these 
witnesses as to other facts connected with these 
journals which he mightdeem material. Whether 
there be any such I do not know; for I say. with 
entire sincerity, that I have kept my mind free 
from attempting to ascertain what are the facts 
of the case; and I am not one of those who are 
disposed to decide the rights of a brother Senatori 



whether he agrees with me in opinion or not, 
upon telegraphic dispatches or ex parte state- ^ 
ments. If he admits the fa6ts stated in the pro-* 
test, I am ready, to the best of my judgment, to 
decide the law. If he does not admit them, they . 
must he proved as in every other case where in- 
dividual rights are involved, by proper evidence, 
in order to deprive him of the seat to which he has 
the legal evidence entitling him, if these facts are 
not proved. 

Under these circumstances, this bein^ a case 
of disputed facts, and peculiar thereforp in itself, 
and the committee being, as I stated , from fortu- 
itous events, constituted as it is, it is peculiarly 
appropriate in this case (even if the Senate here- 
after see fit to retain this practice of referring con- 
tested elections to the Judiciary Committee instead 
of adopting either a committee on privileges or a 
select committee in eacli case) to appoint a' select 
committee. 

I may ad'd,furthcr, in regard to myself, that I 
came with great difficulty to the Senate Chamber 
this morning, and I shall be unable to give any 
attention to the sittings of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee,* according to the present state of my healtb,' 
for probably three or four or five days at least. I 
could not hope to be able to attend, and yet I 
should like to do so. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I am opposed to having 
this matter take any course different from that 
which has been usual, at least of late years. It is 
perfectly well understood, I take it gentlemen will 
not deny, that recently, at any rate, however it 
might have been formerly, the practice has been to 
refer questions of this description to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, and it has been so for a c«m- 
siderable number of years. Ctuestions of con- 
tested seats, or objections made to the rights of 
sitting members to hold their seats in this budy, 
have gone, by common consent and as a matter of 
common usage and practice, to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. It we^ understood so perfectly well 
when the present Committee on the Judiciary was 
formed, at the commencement of this Congress, 
if you please to have it so, or at the commence- 
ment of^the present session, which ever you may ■ 
think to be the beginning of the life of this com- 
mittee in its official capacity. That being the un- 
deptanding, that being the usage, that l^ing the 
practice, when the committee was made in its 
present form, it was made and must be understood 
to have been constituted with reference to cases 
of this description. The Senate selected its com- 
mittee with reference to such cases, and, as I took 
occasion to say once before, in selecting the com- 
mittee on the Judiciary it unquestionably took 
pains to select those gentlemen whom itjbought, 
under the circumstances, to be most competent and 
most able to decide questions of this description. 

Now, sir, it has been conceded in all par^ of 
the Senate Chamber that there is no occasion for 
complain ttigainst this committee. I make none 
On the contrary, I say that the Senate having 
thus selected it, haviuj^ thus stamped it with the 
character, not of infallibility, but of wisdom and 
impartiality with reference to these peculiar cases, 
it is highly improper for us to undertake to de- 
prive them of the privilege of deciding a case of 
this description. The Senate took the responsi- 
bility of appointing a committee; the committee 
accepted that appointment. They admitted, at 
the time they were appointed, that this business 
was proper and appropriate to them, and there is 
no propriety in taking from them% particular case. 

It is suggested that a committee of privileges 
and elections be appointed, consisting of ten 
members. As an original question I have no ob- 
jection to tha#; but it is highly improper to ap- 
point that committee with reference to a particular 
case. Let the questions that are now pending 
before the Senate in relation to contested seats be 
disposed of by the appropriate committee, and 
then, at the commencement of the next session, 
at a proper time, when there is no case calling for 
examination which has excited feeling in the 
minds of Senators, form your new committee, if 
you please; but dp not now make a committee 
with reference toa particular case, under the name 
of a new standing committee, but really with (lie 
character of a special committee — whether for 
the sake of delivering these gentlemen who now 
constitute the Committee on the Judiciary from 
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jEeaponeibiUties belonging to tbem, or not, it is not 
for me to say or to tmnk. It is enough that the 
iresponsibility do^ appertain to them, and that I, 
for one, am unwilling to deprive them of it. I 
am unwiUl^ that they should be delivered from 
it. If that 18 what they desire, to be freed from 
the responsibility which they tlius assumed, I am 
unwilling that they should be gratified. 

For one, I would not serve under existing cir- 
stances upon any new committee. To be sure, 
there is no probability that I should be selected; 
i>ut if I were, I would not serve upon a committee 
chosen with reference to a particular case under 
such circumstances. 

It is argued that the Committee on the Judi- 
cianr have so much to do that they cannot attend 
to this matter. 1 must say that, on looking at 
the Calendar, we have, some negative evidence in 
support of that supposition. I am yet unaware 
of any considerable number of reports made by 
thsU committee at this session, on any subject or 
subjects. But how will you get rid of the diffi- 
culty by establishing a new committee? You 
ha^e got to take that commitiee from the number 
of genUemen who are now members of other 
committees; and as you will undoubtedly select 
those whom you think to be among the best and 
ablest men in the Senate, you must select them 
ftom among those who are most occupied with 
bosiaess. The result is the same. You cannot 
find gentlemen in the Senate of standing and 
importance enough to be on any important com- 
nvittee, to whom alone tliis business should be 
entrusted, who are not now sufficiently occupied; 
certainly you^ cannot find them among what are 
called the Black Republicans on this side of the 
Chamber, because the Senate have already de- 
cided that they are not gentlemen to whom busi- 
ness of any great consequence can be entrusted 
with propriety; and therefore the committee must 
be made up, of gentlemen now on committees 
overburdened with business. Hence you will not 
gain anything by appointing a new committee of 
ten, because Uicy must be selected from the same 
class of gentlemen who now have other business 
on hand. 

I hope, then, that so long as this special case 
is penoing, it will take the ordinary course — the 
coarse which it was understood all questions of 
this kind would take when the Judiciary Com- 
niittee was appointed; and then, when tlie-Senate 
ia delivered from all the questions of this kind 
DOW pending, if you please to appoint a new 
standing committee on privileges and elections, 
I have no objection. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I do ^not wish to repeat 
what the gentleman from Maine has so well said, 
but it is certainly impossible to make a committee 
now without its being made for a particular case. 
It may be possible, but certainly it is not prob- 
able. It is the old problem of trying to thmk of 
the fox without thinking of its tail. 

I wish to make a single remark^n respect to 
what the Senator from Ohio [Mr» Pugh] has said. 
I do not think, when it is proposed to submit ihia 
subject to the ordinary committee, that the com- 
mittee have any right to say they will defer it. 
It is a question of privijege; and they have no 
right to defer it. I have no doubt they will view 
it in that light. Neithef do I think ii necessary 
to make any great difficulty about getting at the 
facts of the case. Let them call on the Senator 
from Indiana, who was on the ground, and knows 
all about them, to obtain the facts. 

The PRESIDENT pro. lempore. The question 
is on the reference of these papers to tiie Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

The motion was agreed to. 



THE TARIFF. 

SPEECH OF HON. W. W. BOYCE, 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 

In tbb House of Represemtatives, 
Febrwtry 10, 1857. 

The House being in tbe Committee of the Whole on the 
«tate oftbe Union, and onving under consideration the bill 
(H. R. No. 556) to reduce the duty on Imports, and for oUier 
purposes- 
Mr. BOYCE said: 
Mr. Chairman: I shall speak upon the tariff. 



The surplus now In the Treasury amounts to over 
$19,000,000, and this in despite of the extraya- 
gant appropriations made during the last few 
years. The surplus on the 30th of June, 1858, as 
estimated by the Secretary of the Treasury, will be 
$43,995,710 62. These facts indicate radical de- 
fects in our existing tariff, and foreshadow great 
disasters unless a timely remedy is applied. They 
indicate tha^ more money has been taten from the 
people than the wants of the Government require; 
than which nothing can be more Unjust or unwise, 
especially when we consider the fact that a large 
portion of our taxation, as being a tax on con- 
sumption, falls upon that class of our people who 
have but limj^d means, or no means other than 
their labor, as that class constitute a great ma- 
jority of our population, a class who emphatically 
live hy the sweat of their brow, who are com- 
[Mjlled to practice a severe economy, and neces- 
sitated to undergo great privations. 

But tlitre are oUier objections to these surplus 
accumulalious. Their natural tendency is to put 
at hazard the business relations of the country' 
by the withdrawal from cioculation of such vast 
sums of money, in specie, the currency required 
by the 3ub-Trea8ury law. The imminent danger 
from this source is obvious, when we consider 
the peculiar nature of our currency, consisting as 
it does so largely of paper credits, and resting on 
a very narrow specie basis. In January, 1856, 
the total indebtedness of the banks in the United* 
States, including notes in circulation , bank credits, 
and indebtedness to each other, was $471,093,337, 
while the specie in their possession was only 
^59,314,063. Now, as long as confidence con- 
tinues, no disasters may result from having so 
much specie locked up in the vaults of .Govern- 
ment; but let a financial crisis arise, osd it is diffi- 
cult to estimate the fatnl consequences. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, speaking on this point, 
says, in his last report: 

I " The Independent Treasury may exercise n fatal control 
oVer the currency, tlic banlcs, and the trade of Uie country, 
and will do so whenever the revenue shall greatly cxccca 
e expenditures. There ha« been expended, since the 4th 
'March, 1853, more tiian ^5,535,000 in tbe redempiion of 
ttlc publie debt. This debt has been presented from time 
to lime, as the money accumulated in the national Trca?- 
tiry, and earned stringency in the money market. If Ihore 
had been no public dr-bt, and no mean« of disbursing this 
large sum, and again givinf^^ to tbe clmniicls of commerce, 
Ike accunt toted sum iPOiUd have acied fatally on the banki 
and on frctfe."- 

The national debt is now so nearly extinguished 
that we cannot rely upon it further as a safety- 
valve. I think it unnecessary further to develop 
this point; business men will readily comprehend 
its magnitude; nor is it necessary for me to do more 
than^Iiude to the fact, that keeping $43,000,000 
idle m the Treasury involves an annual loss of 
$3,000,000 in thesingleitem of interest; this being 
a bonus, I suppose, which we.pay for the chance 
of producing a financial crisis. 

The objections to these Surplus accumulations 
do not rest here; they increase in magnitude the 
more we consider them. Their natural effect is 
to inflame the zeal of parties, corrupt the Gov- 
ernment, and induce to the most extravagant ap- 
propriations. With all these consequences staring 
us in tiie face, it would seem there would be but 
one opinion as to the necessity of a reduction of 
the tariff. Why, then, is it not done? It has 
been for several years urgently recommended by 
the President of the United States and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, it would seem that nothing would be 
more popular than to reduce the taxes, and that 
the contest would be as to who should have the 
merit of performing so acceptable an office. If 
we were the legislators of a State, we would pro- 
ceed to this duty with the most sovereign alacrity; 
why, then, do we, the leffislatore ©f the Union, 
decline to act uj)on the suojcct ? The reason is 
obvious. It is because of our indirect system of 
taxation, and the protective features of our tariflf. 

But it is to be hoped that the obstacles arising 
ft*om these causes will not be infurmoun table, and 
that we will not terminate our mission as legisla- 
tors without having reduced taxation, in the face 
of a vast and increasing surplus, especially when 
we remember tliat if we neglect to act in the mat- 
ter nothing can be done for another year, during 
which time the accumulations in the Treasury 
will be constantly and rapidly increasing. 



At one time, Mr. Chairman} I wias willing to 
accept the present tariff as correct in principle, 
and rest satisfied with a pro rata reduction of 
duties. But greater reflection upon the subject 
h£LS satisfied me that the existing tariflf is radically 
defective in detail and in principle. I will now 
allude to some of the defects in the present tarilT. 
There are too many schedules, the one hundred 
per cent., the forty per cent., the thirty per cent., 
the twenty-five per cent., the tw^cnty per cent., the 
•fifteen per cent., the ten per cent., and the five per 
cent, schedules', besides the free list. The eftect 
of so many schedules is. to lead to unnecessary 
complexity and expense in the collection of the 
revenue. I must not, however, be understood as 
being in favor of a horizontal tariff, which all ex- 
perience and the laws of political economy utterly 
reject. 

• Further, the articles brandies and cordials, em- 
braced in schedule A, the one hundred per cent, 
schedule, are subject to too high a rate of duty* 
These duties are above the revenue standard; for 
there is no doubt but that, at a lower rate of duty, 
say thirty or fifty *per cent., they would yield a 
larger revenue, ana there can be no excuse for 
haying them above the revenue istandard — that 
point at which they would produce the most rev- 
enue. The effect of these nigh duties is neces- 
sarily very much to cripple our trade with France, 
a result greatly to be regretted, for there is no 
country with which it is more desirable to culti- 
vate commercial relations than France, even upon 
the principles of die protectionists, for the exports 
from France do not come in competition with the 
products of this country; besides, there is a great 
sympathy of feeling between the people of France 
and this country, whicli oi^ght to be cherished, 
as we have much to gain, not merely commer- 
cially, but otherwise, uy close relations with a 
people so remarkable as the French people are 
for great ideas and noble impulses. 

Another defect in the present tariflJ*is, that the 
duties on articles of prime necessity, such as cot- 
ton, woolen, and iron manufactures, and sugar, 
are too high. These articles are indispensable 
to the great mass of our people, and the great 
mass ofour people are the laboring classes. Thd 
duty upon these articles range from twenty- five 
to thirty percent., producing &28, 145,627 35 of 
revenue for the fiscal year 1856, being nearly one 
half of the total revenue of that year; the result 
of which is that a vast portion of the burden 
of taxation is thrown upon the laboring classes, 
whereas aS little as possible should be thrown 
upon them. The effect of these high duties upon 
these articles of prime necessity, by enhancing 
their price, is the same as if we were to pass a 
law to reduce the wages of labor. To reduce 
these duties would be, on the other hand, to in- 
crease ^the wages of labor; for though they would 
nominally remain the same, they would buy more, 
and leave a larger surplus. For the interest, then, 
of the laboring classes, I insist that these duties 
should be reduced; and, if done, it would not bo 
inappropriate to entitle the bill, ** A bill to rcduco 
the duties on articles of prime necessity, and to 
increase wages" — a result, I apprehend, which 
would be entirely satisfactory to every man in the 
United States who has to earn his bread by the 
sweat of his btow. 

Another defect in the present tariff is, that the 
revenue is derived from too hi^h a rate of duties. 
Whatl mean is evident when I state, that for the 
year 1853 $49,000,000, or six sevenths of the en- 
tire revenue, was derived from duties of twenty- 
five per cent, and upwards. Experience has de- 
monstrated, that upon the generality of articles 
twenty per cent, duties is the revenue standard; . 
that if you advance the duties beyond that pointJ 
you more or less prohibit importations and di-j 
minish the revenue. It is notdiflicult, thercforey 
to understand how the collection of six sevenths 
of the revenue at a rate of duty five per cent, abovd 
the revenue standard, mpst operate most injuriv 
ously upon the exchanges of the country by di-ji 
minishing the imports, and, by consequence, th& 
exports. In the interest, then, of the exchanges' 
of the country, I insist on a reduction of our pres- 
ent high rate of duties. 

In thus pointing out the defects of the present 
tariff, I would not be understood as depreciating 
the statesmanship of the gentleman who was at 
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the head of the Treasury Department in 1846, and 
who it is understood had more influence in the 
paflsai^ of this act than anyone else. I allude to 
Mr. Robert J. Walker. On the contrary, I think 
the> country owes him a great debt of gratitude 
for his serricet upon that occasion. His cele- 
brated report, in 1846, is a masterly exposition 
.of our true revenue policy; and if the tariff of 
1846 did not come up to the high standard of his 
report, the fault, I am sure, was not in him, but 
in the difficulties of his position. 

I now propose, Mr. Chairman, to consider the 
report from the majority of the Committee of 
Ways and Means on this subject. That report 
rests upon the idea that the protective policy is 
a wise policy, and that the tariff should be 
modified in subservience to that policy. I wish to 
examine that Question ; and if I destroy the foun- 
dation upon wnich the report rests, then the super- 
structure erected upon it must fall to the ground. 
To put the argument in the most striking and 
comprehensible light, I will state it in a simple 
and practical form. Certain persons wi.shing to 
go into manufacturing, ask Government to aid 
tnem in a business naturally unprofitable, by 
preventing the consumers of the country from 
uuyfng foreign goods cheap, in order that those 
consumers may be compelled to buy their goods 
dear. These are the three propositions necessa- 
rily involved in the demand for protection. Let 
us examine them. 

As regards the first proposition, Government 
is asked to aid men in embarking in an unprofit- 
able business. I think that I have stated this 
proposition correctly. The proposed business is 
cithf'r profitable or it is unprofitable. If it were 
profitable, no application would be made to Gov- 
ernment for aid. The very fact of the application 
to Governrnent necessarily implies that the busi- 
ness is unprofitable. This is a logical conclusion 
of absolute certaintjr. Assuming, then, that the 
proposed, business is unprofitable, what course 
ought Government to take? Is it not plain that, 
if it did anything, instead of aiding persons to go 
into an unprofitable business, it should rather 
^discourage them from it? For it must be observed 
that Government does not by its action increase 
the capital of a country; it can only give a new 
direction to it. The capital of a country, then, 
remaining the same, I insist it is unwise for Gov- 
ernment, as a mere question of political economy, 
to aid in turning any portion of the capital of a 
country into an unprofitable channel; because, 
in the degree that the rates of profit upon the cap- 
ital 4hus unprofitably directed is below the aver- 
age rate of profits of the capital of the country 
generally, to that extent there is an absolute Iohs 
to the productive energies of the country. There- 
fore, it is unwise in any country to turn capital 
into any channel yielding a less rate of profit than 
the average of profits of the country. But such a 
policy is peculiarly unwise with us,'having, as we 
do, a new, vast, and undeveloped country, need- 
ing only the application of capital and energy to 
produce the grandest and most profitable results. 
So much for this first proposition. 

As regards the second proposition, that the 
consumers should AOt be allowed to buy foreign 
^oods cheap. 1 shall not dwell upon the injustice 
involved in this proposition, though it strikes me 
as n. direct attack upon the right of property and 
the ri^ht of laborJto prohibit n man from,buying 
or selling to the best "ad vantage. To the extent 
that he loses by your prohibition, to that extent 
you have confiscated the fruits of his industry. 
But, what wisdom is there in this proposition ? It 
it« true, we arc onen told by the monopolists that 
it is ruinous to buy cheap foreign goods. But I 
can hardly conceive of a more monstrous fallacy 
than this idea. Test it by every dav's experience 
and common sense. Suppose, Mr. Chairman, 
you should go into a tailor s shop to buy a coat, 
tind the tailor should say to you; ** You may have 
Ibis one for thirty dollars, it was made in the 
United States; but you may have that other one, 
wliich is just as good, for fifteen dollars, as it was 
ninde in Europe.""** What would you do? Why, 
with all your aversion to for^«jn influence, you 
would, 1 imagine, take two of the fifteen dollar 
coats, rather than one of the thirty dollar coats. 
Everybody acUiupon this principle; it is the wis- 
dom of every day life. If it is wise in individuals 
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to do this, why is it not wise in- the country to do 
the same ? To show the infinite absurdity of this 
idea, let us suppose that foreign countries, instead 
of selling us tneir goods cheap, should give them 
to us. What would be the consequence ? Why, 
our utter ruin; for if it is injurious to buy cheap, 
of course it would be utter ruin to get for nothing. 
Such is the logicial conclusion to which this argu- 
ment necessarily tends — a consequence so absurd 
I shall not dwell longer upon it. 

Now for the third. In order that these manu- 
facturers may succeed, they require you to make 
the consumers of the country purchase from them 
at a price enhanced to the extent of the duty on 
the foreign article. What justice i^there in that ? 
Why is It that one portion of the people should 
be compelled to buy from another portion, and a 
smaller portion, at a higher price than they could 
buy elsewhere? Why should the great body of 
the American people be required to pay in the 
enhanced price an indirect tax to the manufac- 
turers? Is there any justice in it? In reading 
the annals of the middle ages, we arc shocked 
when we are informed that the fierce barons of 
those times were wont to descend from their 
mountain fastnesses and levy contributions from 
the people of the valleys at the point of the sword. 
We considered they were barbarians.. 

Now, what difference is there in principle, 
whether you levy tribute at the point of the sword 
or by the legerdemain* of legislation r Suppose a 
direct tax was levied on tlie great body of the 
American people to be paid over asaponusto 
the manufacturer: would the people stand it ? No, 
sir; the very stones would rise in mutiny against 
its payment. What is the difference in principle 
whether you do it directly or indirectly? In one 
case you do it with manliness; in the other with 
concealment. If you ask what are the profits of 
the manufacturers, the i-eply is, ** they do not 
make more than six or seven pericent.'* After 
the honorable gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
DonFEE] made his speech two weeks ago upon 
the subject of free wool, I asked him what were 
the profits of the woolen jnanufacturers? He 
said that the woolen manufacturers were losing 
money, but that the cotton manufacturers said 
they were making six per cept. What is the re- 
sult, then? Why, the g^at mass of the people 
have been made poorer to assist these men in 
making average profits. As the indirect tribute 
levied from the consumers by the manufacturers, 
only raises their profits to the average profits of 
the country, it follows, then, that this indirect 
tribute is a total loss to the productive energies 
of the country, and the, effect is the same thing, 
to the country as if, under a free trade policy, this 
amount had been thrown into the sea. 

I have thus gone through with the thi*ec prop- 
ositions involved m thcdf^mand for protection; as 
they are all fallacies, it follows that the system 
resting upon them is alsb a fallacy. 

And here I would ask, what is the amount of 
indirect taxes paid by the consumers of the coun- 
try to the manufacturers, under this protective 
policy? It appears that, in the last fiscal year, 
there weix* enough of cotton and woolen goo«|s, 
manufactures of iron, and sugar, produced In 
this country to make the indirect tax upon them 
amount to $39,975,985 — that is, the price of these 
articles was enhanced to that extent by the duty 
upon foreign articles of a similar kind. In other 
words, we paid $39,975,985 of indirect taxes to 
manufacturers during the fast fiscal year.* But 
I am disposed to' be moderate, and I will strike 
out the ** nine," and call it, in round numbers, 
$30,000,000, thouph the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in 1846, estitiiated these indirect taxes at 
|i5&,000,000. 4 put it at 630,000,000. In 1832, it 
was estimated tnat the indirect taxes paid up to 
that time to the manufacturers was $240,000,000. 
Supposing it to amount to $30,000,000 annually 
from that time to the present, the total sum up to 
the present time is $1,000,000,000, in round num- 
bers; and that is the amount which the people 
of the United States have paid manufacturers in 
indirect taxes. Well, that is a vast sum ! 

Mr^MlLLSON. As I understand the gentle- 
man, he multiplies the tlomcstic consumption by 
the foreign tax. 

Mr. BOYCE. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLSON. I would suggest to the gen- 
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tieman, then, that upon his principle the amoant 
of indirect taxation upon woolen manufkctures^ 
cotton manufactures, and iron manufactures, and 
su^r alone, would be upwards of $60,000,000. 

Mr. BOYCE. I thank my friend from Vir- 
gi**ia for the suggestion which he has made. It 
seems, therefore, according to the suggestion of 
my friend from Virginia, that I have underrated 
the indirect taxation paid to the manufacturers. I 
put it at only #30,000,000 annually.- 

Mr. STANTON. Do I understand the gen- 
tleman's principle to be, that the domestic pro- 
duce is enhanced in price the amount of the 
duty ? 

Mr. BOYCE. Precisely so. 

Mr. STANTON. And that all fabric* of cot- 
ton manufacture are enhanced in price the amount 
of duty above what they would bnear if there were 
no tariflT, no, matter whether any commt>dity of 
the same kind was imported or not? 

Mr. BOYCE. Home products, naturally cheap- 
er than similar foreign products, are of course in 
nowise affected by customs duties; but if the for- 
eign product is cheaper than the home product it is 
enhanced in price to the extent of the duty. For 
instance, duties on raw cotton would not afl^ctthe 
price of cotton, but duties on cotton goods would 
do so. The imposition of duties on ^reign prod- 
ucts implies the belief tliat the foreign product is 
cheaper; the fact of any such importations pay- 
ing duties 'demonstrates the correctness oi that 
belief, and involves the enhancement of price on 
rival home products. I rest myself upon thib 
simple idea, that there cannot be two prices of the 
same commodity in the same market; and if it 
were not for the duty upon the foreign articles, 
they would come in much cheaper. It seems to 
me that the matter is very simple. 

Mr. KENNETT. I would ask the gentleman 
from South- Carolina how" he would make out 
that proposition when sugar was selling in the 
market at three cents per pound,^aHd the impon 
duty at the same time was also three cents per 
pound ? 

Mr. BOYCE. The reason Is very obvioas. The 
duty of three per cent., under the circumstances 
stated by the gentleman, must have necessarily 
operated entirely to prohibit foreign sugar, for it 
is absolutely impossible it could be im}>orted under 
a duty of three cents, and sold for three cents. 
If such a state of things existed permanently as 
the gentleman alludef to, the cheap price of'^the 
domestic sugar would exclude the foreign sugar, 
and the duty would, under Such circumstances, 
have no effect whatever on the price. There can 
be no doubt of this proposition, that one article 
can have but one price in the same market at the 
same time. If that is not so, why do gentlemen 
who represent the manufacturing interest desire 
protection? If these high duties upon foreign 
articles do not increase the price of similar articles 
manufactured at home, why ask for hi^h duties 
upon foreign articles ? Why exclude importa- 
tion ? There cnti be no protection unless the price 
is increased. 

Sir, according to my idea the protective policy, 
so far as the indirect taxes are concerned — to say 
nothing of the injury caused to the country by 
the burdens placed upon the exchanges, and of 
the paralysis which the productive energies of the 
country have received — has cost the country, up 
to the present time, $1,000,000,000. Well, sir, 
that sum would do a great deal. The inUM'esiof 
itwould build all the railroads in the United States 
which we could desire^from this time to the end 
of the worW— the Pacific railroad included. It 
would support the Govermnent without taxation. 
It would support four navies as large as ^ur pres- 
ent one; ana what perhaps is better still, it would 
give a dowry to every poor girl in the United 
States, which would enable her, possibly, to get 
a good husband. 1 1 would carry telegraphic wires 
to every village in the United Slates. It would 
clear out evepy river and harbor in the United 
States; and itwould build a good house for every 
poor man in the United States. I do not know 
where I would stop were I to enumerate all the 
good which the interest of $1,000,000,000 would 
do to the United States. Yet, sir, this vast sum 
has been sunk, because we have been dominated 
over by this manufacturing interest. 

Dr. FrankUn used to say that there mi^ht poa- 
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'ftibiy be nuch a thing as <* paying too dear for th4 
wbistle.*' It does seem to me, though I submit 
it with ^reat diffidence, that we maybe ** paying 
too dear for the whistle*' of protection. And 
here, h't me ask, who has been benefited by (he 
loss of that $1,000,000,000? In 1846, a(!COrding 
to the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
there were ten thousand capitalists engaged m 
manufactures, and four hundred^housand opera- 
tives. Well, sir, suppose that we now double 
that number. Suppose that we place at twenty 
• tV^usand the capitalists engaged in manufactures, 
and at eight hundred thousand the operatives. 
Pirst, what do the operatives receive for protec- 
tion? They do not gain more than average 
^ivages. I appeal to you, gentlemen, who represent 
manufitcturing interests, do the operatives gain 
more than average wages ? Hardly, I apprehendt 
The opt-rutives are in nowise better off tiian they 
-would have^ecn without the protective policy, 
fbr they would have made the same averi^ge rate 
of wages in other employment. But there are 
twenty thousand capitalists benefited by it; and 
to benefit these twenty thousand capitalists we 
have lost $1,000,000,000. Now, 1 have the most, 
benevolent feelings in the world for these twenty 
thousand capitalists; but it seems to me that 
they tax us rather too hisrh when they charge us 
$1,000,0(10,000. It would be better to pension 
these lords of the spindle at once; better give 
them each a fortune, and let them go, if we could 
tiiereby obtain the great privilege of having our 
industry and exchanges untrammeled. So much 
on t^is point. . ' • ^ 

The report of the Committee oTWays and 
Means refers us to the example of England as an 
ar^ment for protection. Well, sir, i am sur- 
prised that the distinguished gentleman at the 
nead of that committee is so much behind the 
times. The example of England is exactly the 
other way. In 1842, what was the condition of 
England f She was laboring under paralysis; 
dying of the protective policy; her exports dimin- 
ishing daily; her revenue falling off; everything 
languishing. England was the sick man then. 
Fortunately for England, her financial policy was 
in the hands of a man of prei^mincnt wisdom. I 
allude to Sir Robert Peel, then Prime Minister. 
He surveyed the field, and saw that there must be 
a radioal chan^ in the tariff of England. What 
did he do? He boldly a|>plied the knife to the 
English' tariff, and advanced fearlessly in the 

•poncy of fi-ee trade. He struck at the very heart 
of monopoly. He lowered the duly on corn. 
That was the great point of monopoly there. 
Hear him speaking in 1845. He says: 

*< My opinious on tlkc liubjeci of protectiuii linve under- 
gone .1 change. My opinions tmvu been niodilicd by tile 
expeneiice oCllic la^t Uiree year:*. I luive liud an oppoi'tu- 
niiy of couiparinK Uie ra^ulta of tlu) principle whicU ba« 
^cu foUdWisd during liiose year.-«, viz: Uiui^dual removal 
of p.xirnction froni domestic iiidu:<try ; and ( am led to the 
oonclu-iion thnt the groundn of public policy on which pro- 
tection id defended are not tenable.'^ 

In 1845 he made further advances in free trade. 

And here 1 cannot refrain from quoting the last 

words of Sir Robert Peel on quitting office in 1845, 

• words indicating great elevation of soul and great 

sensibility: 

" Wiiiiin a few hourH probably, that power which I have 

'lieil will be rPidfncd into the hands of anoi her. I :ihall sur- 

toader power, severely censured I fear by many honorable 

:'iilfa), who iVoni no inture«ted uoiivea have adhered to the 

,' pibciplofl of protection, becui^c thpy look upon it as of im- 

.'ponancc to the welfare of the country. I shall leave a name 

-f execrated, I know, by every monopolist, who, professing 

*3KHioniMe opinions, would maintain protection for his own 

%idividual benefit ; but it may be, 1 shall leave a name 

' '«Miaietime9 remembered with expressions of good-will, in 

lOie abodes of those whose lot it is to earn their daily bread 

' ^y the sweat of their brow, when they shall recruit their 

-t exhausted eiinfirgies with abundant and u taxed fbod, the 

. -sweeter because no longer leavened by a sense of injustice.*" 

SubslMiuehtly , under the administration of Lord 
John Russell, the duties on sugar were ^eatly 
reduced, and the celebrated act of naifigation re- 
pealed. Sir Robert Peel reduced the duties on 
imports, and «u*bsiituted an ineome ux. The 
principle on which he went was to free ex- 
changes, thus take off the burdens of industry, 
and throw taxation on property. The results of 
this policy were very striking on the revenue and 
the prosperity of the country. 

Between 1843 and 1853, duties on imports and 
the excise Were rediKsed oyer ^10,000,000, ftnd 



yet in 1853 the amount yielded from these sources 
was only df 122,411 less than in 1842. By remodel- 
ing their financial system in England, they have 
added «f 6,000,000 to the revenue, and remitted 
^16,000,000 to the people. Besides this, the gen- 
eral prosperity of tne country has advanced m a 
most astonishing ratio, as is apparent /rom the 
following statistics: 

The total exports of England in 1842 were 
^47,381,023; in 1853, ^3,357,306, ninety-seven 
per cent, greater than in 1842. Such was there- 
suit under an approximation to free trade ! Under 
the protective policy which existed in fbll force 
from 1812 to 1822, a corresponding period of 
twenty years, the resalu were: Total exports in 
1812,^41,716,964: in 1822,-^36.968,964, exhibit- 
ing a decline of thirteen per cent. The exports 
of England to the United States in 1842 were 
^,.')28,807> in 1852, -f 16,134,397, aii increase of 
three hundred and fifty-six pe!V cent. 

1 am glad, Mr. Chairman, that the honorable 
gentlem^ from Ohio [Mr. Campbell] has in- 
ferred us to the example of England. I wish that 
he had been inspired by those ^reat ideas of free 
trade, ami shunned this miscraole school of mo- 
nopolists, and struck out a bold and manly policy,. 
The Latin proverb says that ** Fortune' Knocts 
at each man's door once in a lifetime.** So is 
it with fame. Fame knocked at his door, but 
he was 8a**fcabined, cribbed, confined,*' by the 
shackles o( monopoly, that' he hesitated to open 
the door. Would to God, sir, that the gentleman 
had risen to the (grandeur of the occasion, and not 
lent his fine abilities to galvanize the effete ideas 
of the monopolists — ideas which genius and ex- 

Kerience have demonstrated to be the relics of bar- 
arism and ignorance! If he had boldly struck 
out in the career of free trade, he would have 
married his name to a great principle, and won 
an honorable niche in the history of his country; 
but unfortunately he has suffered the golden op- 
portunity to escape him. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio, po I understand 
the gentleman from South Carolma to advocate a 
system of free trade and direct taxation? 

Mr. BOYCE. It is just the very thing I am 
afker. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I desire to know, 
because now the gentleman from South Carolina 
has an opportunity of distinguishing himself, and 
of taking a bold position on this great ouestion. 
He has offered a substitute for tlie p>enuin&; bill, 
and if he advocates the doctrine of fVee traoe and 
direct taxation, let him so modify his substitute, 
and he will be able to carry it through this House. 
Modify it on the basis of representation. I will 
vote for it in preference to a norizontal*scaIe or a 
pro rata reduction of the schedules of the tariff of 
1846. 

Mr. BOYCE. I shall be delighted to receive 
the gentleman from Ohio as a recruit, and rally 
him under the banner of free trade, fof I do not 
know anything which can contribute more to the 
grandeur and prosperity of the country than free 
trade, absolute, and unlimited — than giving to 
evety man the privilegeof selling where he can sell 
dearest, and buying where he c^n buy cheapest. 
It is the principle of Republicanism. Wh^ should 
we be in leading strings to th\s or that interest .' 
I have no doubt but that the prosperity of the 
country will be greatly endano^ered by the adop- 
tion of the bill submitted by the gentleman from. 
Ohio, [Mr. Campbell.] But I am glad to see him 
to-day take position in favor of free trade. 1 «ay 
seJl all the custom-houses, and let everything coi;ie 
in free. \ 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. Will the genUe- 
roan modify his substitute? 

Mr. BOYCE. I will; but when it is modified 
will the gentl<^an go with me for its adoption ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I will in the alter- 
native stated^ 1 am a protectionist in principle; 
and so long as the revenue to defray the expenses 
of the Federal Government is raised by imposts, 
T am for such a discrimination as wiH incidentally 
give protection to the industrial interests of my 
own country against all the countries of the ea^lh. 
But if the gentlemen from the South will propose 
the Celling out of all the custom-houses, ana re- 
sort to free trade and direct taxation, 1 tell them 
that my constituents are prepared to meet them. 
TbereK>re 1 suggest to him, that until he comes 



forward boldly with his proposition, it ill becomes 
him to charge that the chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means lacks independence and 
spirit on this question. 

Mr. BOYCE. I am delighted at the remarks 
of the gentleman from Ohio. Nothing would give 
me more pleasure than to make the modification 
in my amendment he has suggested. I must con- 
fess that I did not expect to meet with such a con* 
cession at his hand*. I inferred from the report 
of the Committee of Ways and Means that the 

fentleman was opposed to me on this question, 
imagined that he and those who act with him 
would think any proposition looking to free trade 
was a sort of maaness clutching at the stars, and 
making love to the moon. I therefore presented 
no such proposition of perfect free trade; but ths 
proposition 1 have made is a step in that direc- 
tion. 

But to return to the aiigument. To illustrats 
the protective policy, let us suppose that the peo- 
ple of Vermont came here ana asked for protec- 
tion in raising tropical fruiu. Would they not 
at once be put down as madmen ? Why ? . Be- 
cause every one would say, ** It is absurd to raise 
tropical fruits in Vermont when they can be got 
five hundred per cent, cheaper from the West 
Indies.** There could be no answer to this res- 
Boning. But what is the difference in principle 
between this case and manufacturing woolens, if 
they can be got thirty per cent, cheaper abroad? 
The difference js only in degree, not in principle. 
Suppose, however, we had gone into tropical cul- 
sture in Vermont, doubtlesssome^e villages and 
hot-houses would have grown up, knd we might 
be pointed to them as evidences of the benefit con- 
ferred on il>e country; but the answer would be 
obvious, that these isolated spots of prosperity 
bad grown up at the expense of the rest of the 
country. So in the case of the factories at Lowell, 
and other points, they have flourished at the ex- 
pense of the rest of the country. 

My limited time compels me to' abridge ray 
argument on this branch of the subject. 

A few wojrds on th^ proposition submitted b^ 
me to reduce all duties above twenty per cent, to 
twenty per cent., and to put tea and coffee in the 
twenty percent, schedule. By taking the imports 
of 1853, which year is within a small fraction of 
the average annual importations of the last six 
years, the amount of revenue produced by my 
project would be $50,711,306 42, almost the iden- 
tical amount demanded by the Seccetary of the 
Treasury; as he estimates that |4d,00U,000 or 
$50,000,000 will be sufficient to carry on the Qot- 
ernmeni and pay off the public debt. I am free 
to confess, however, that my plan is not perfect, 
it is a step in the right direction; tliat is all. [ 
look to free trade and direct taxation as our ulti- 
mate and ioevilable policy, ^y taking the step 
I propose, and one approximating step after- 
wards, we will be in a condition fo attain the great 
point of free trade, without any sudden convul- 
sion. 

If I could have modifieid the tariff exactly to 
my ideas, 1 should have put the duties on articles 
of necessity below twenty per cent., at the lowest 
possible revenue standard; and luxuries I should 
nave put at thirty per cent. In tliis way I would 
have sought to carry out, as far as |>os8ible, under 
an indirect system of taxation, the idea of reliev- 
ing the industry of the country from taxation, and 
throwing it on property. But I knew it was im- 
possible to reduce the duties on articles oi neces- 
sity below twenty per cent. I had, therefore, to 
conform to that necessity, and consequently had 
to reduce luxuries too low; for otherwise the rev- 
enue would have been too large. 

As re^rds tea and coffee, these were put in the 
free list in 183^, in the interest of the protection- 
ists, to give the pretext for higher duties on man- 
ufactures. Mr. Clay's resolution offered at that 
time is the key to this policy. It is as follows^ 

^ RaaltH^ Thai the existing duti^ upon articles iiD])ortad 
from foreign countrien, and not coming into cOuipetitiou wiih 
■iinif ar articles made or proiluced in the united States, ouKht 
tn be forthwith nholished. except on wines and idlks, and tiiac 
they ought to he reduced." 

I am for taxing these articles for the very policy 
that put them on the free list. Indeed, I scarcely 
know any articles more suited for taxation. They 
are not produced in this counuy— therefore thei« 
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would be no indirect tax. They are of general cou- 
sumpiion. A tax upon them would bear eoually 
on ail sections. They are in the nature or lux- 
urie«. A moderate tax upon them would facili- 
tate a lower rate of duty on all other articles. 

There is que further modification I should be 
willing to make in the tariff, if il were reduced in 
^ood faith strictly to the revenue standard — that 
18, to put wool and other raw material in the free 
list. The efftct of laxinj: ihe raw malerial is, tliat 
the consumer is compelled lo refund the tax with 
interest to the manufacturer who has advanced it. 
Adam Smith says, on this point: . 

" They [the regulations ezemptini; raw wool, cotton, &c., 
from duties] are perfectly Just and reasonable, and if con- 
$i^)tently with the necessities of the State [that is, revenue] 
they coaM be extended to all th« other materials of nianu- 
Actorey tb« pahlic would certainly be a gainer." 

I am through; it is for the committee to say 
what shall be done. Those representing the 
ti^anufacturers would, I- think, act wisely to con- 
Bent to a reduction of duties; for the longer re- 
duction is deferred, the larger will be the surplus, 
and the more sweeping the reform. Besides 
revenue duties, with the raw material free, put 
TnanirfactMres on as good a basis as they t^ould 
doHsire; and this point could, 1 think, be carried. 
Further, the manufacturers would find an in- 
creased demand arising from the general pros- 
perity of the country following upon low duties. 
Besides, too, our manufacturers should iook to 
the great and valuable markets of the world, 
where gold is to bo had for ihtj, leathering. I 
vould also submit to this intereet, if the present 
high rate of doties may not prematurely stimu^ 
late rival manufactures in the Northwest, at the 
Palls of St. Anthony, and other points. As to 
tfaoee representing the sugar interest, I would 
My, sugar is marked for destruction; anti-slavery 
mnd free trade both concur against high duties on 
«ugar. JVould it not be well, then, for that in- 
terest to join in a general reduction of all duties 
to the revenue standard, and thus avoid being 
singled out for special hostility.' To those rep- 
resenting the agricultural interests 1 would ask, 
what possible motive can^you have to maintain 
the protective policy, as your interest clearly de- 
mands freedom of exchanges, and the markets 
of the world } To those representing commerce, 
1 would ask, what is commerce but exchanges ? 
To reduce duties, and free exchanges, is, there- 
fore, to bid commerce •* live and move and have 
its bcine." You, gentlemen, who represent the 
imncriaicit^ of New York should be clamorous 
on this subject. New York city is commerce 
personified. Free exchanges, and you magnify 
and aggrandize New York l>eyond the power of 
language to describe. 

To the Democratic party I would appeal to 
omblazon the gn*eat ideas of free trade and low 
taxes on their historical Ijanner. Cjease to vex the 
ear of the country with infinite repetitions of the 
occult meanings of past measures. Seize a living, 
vital, actual, practical tmth, and enforce it as your 
creed. *• Free trade, anti-monopoly, equality," 
are the watchwords for you. Tiiey appeal to the 
self-interest of every individual, and they fill the 
imagination with magnificent ideas of the future 
grandeur of the Republic. Take up the great 
ideas of fre^ trade, for under that sign you shall 
0i|rely conquer. 

FI^UINO BOUNTIES. 

SPEECH OF HON. TIMOTHY DAVIS, 

OP MASSACHUSETTS, 

Is THE House op Rgpbxsbntatives, 

February 10, 1857. 

The Houge being in the Cmomittee of the Whole on the 
■tate of the Union— 

^ Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, said: 

Mr. Chairman: In the House this mominff l4 
had the honor to present resolutions from the 
Legislature of the State of Massachusetts, setting 
forth very reasonable and truthftil objections to 
the repeal of the fishing boigities, and I propose 
to submit a few general remarks upon that sub- 
ject. I shall do it now, in obedience to a sense of 
oflicial duty which jlresscs upon me. My imme- 
diate coustiiuency is largely interested in the 



subject; and judging from recent demonstra- 
tions in this anu the otner branch of Congress, I am 
forced to the conclusion that an earnest cfibrt will 
be made to repeal the bounty laws, although, per- 
haps, the subject caunot be reached during the 
E resent session. It may, and probably will, so 
appen that I shall have an opportunity to say 
something at/the moment of action on the jyo- 
posed measure of repeaL If so, I shall not hesi- 
tate, if I think I can then add strength of oppo- 
sition to a measure fraught with so much of evil 
as is this proposition to repeal the bounty law. 
I will not, however, take the risk of being cut oflf 
from speaking altogether, as I might be if I should 
await the final action of th^ House, which, under 
the rules, may betaken without debate. 

In the remarks which I propose to submit, I 
shall not deal with my subject as if I entertained 
a doubt as to what was the original design and 
intention of the bounty system, or whether-it y^aa 
thought be^t by our predecessors to pay bounties 
on conditions which, if carried out, would result 
in replenishing the Treasury by aiding a heavy 
consumption of dutiable salt. I entertain nodoubt 
that an indirect course was adopted at the outset, 
but one tending towards a direct and important 
result, and that was the building up of American 
fisheries. How it was to be done weis a matter 
for trial, and the result was to be seen after expe- 
rience had afibrded proper opportunities to test 
the various plans suggested; and although the 
bounty system can be uefended upon every point 
of sound policy, judo;ing from the past, I submit 
that its continuance is a question vital to the com- 
mercial interests of the country, looking solely to 
the future. 

The early history of the country is marked with 
events directly traceable to the fisheries. It was 
the catching and curing offish that first attracted 
the early iadventurers to our shores; and out of 
inconsiderable fishing-stationsgrew up fiourishing 
communities all along our northeastern sea-board. 
Long before the war of independence jealousies 
arose between the English and French colonists, 
which resulted in an appeal to arms; and when 
peace was nominally restored, still the matter was 
open to bitter dissensions, and called into action 
all the skill of diplomatists to prevent frequent 
interruptions of the general harmony. We read 
of the siege of Louisburg, and how gallantly the 
fishermen rallied, and how for forty-nine days 
they besieged the French, who were strongly 
intrenched within the walls of the city. We 
learn that these same fishermen finally drove out 
the iMurpers of their rights, and captured and 
occupied their stronghold — a result which many 
of the bravest men among ^hc English colonists 
declared to be too grand even for contemplation — 
an event which could never have resulted from 
the chances, but which was achieved by the 
sterling valor of men impressed with the import- 
ance and the justice of their cause. Fishermen 
did not then, nor do they now. shrink from the 
hazard where there is hope of success. Their 
business was altogether one of hazard. Their 
bread was at stake. Their rights had been trod- 
den down by the French colonists, and they 
rose in mass in their defense^ What they did, 
and how well tlicy performed their part in that 
early struggle, is mutter of history, it is enough 
for my purpose, in briefly tracing the events bear- 
ing on my subject, to say that, after the contest at 
Cape Breton, American fishermen pursued their 
business, meeting occasional interruptions, until 
the manifestations of uneasiness among the col- 
onists, immediately preceding the war of inde- 
pendence, induced Lord North, in 1775, to intro- 
duce into the British Parliament a bill, the object 
of which was to starve American fishermen into 
subjection to the recjuiremenls of the British Gov- 
ernment — a proposition at once tyrannical in prin- 
ciple and mean in policy, affecting the rights of 
our fishermen particularly, and laying upon them 
unjust and humiliating restrictions; and finally, 
out of the passage of that measure grew much 
of the spirit of disloyalty to British rule on this 
continent. 

During the war of independence the fishermen 

performed their full part. In 1745 theyiiad aided 

the mother country in beating down the French 

colonists and in establishing their rights to the 

j fisheries; and now many of me some men — some 
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prominent in coiamand-r-mct the kibg's troops* 
upon Bunker Hill, in defense of the rights which 
they had so powerfully aided in establishing. 
Throughout the war of independence we find ths 
great body of fishermen in the service of the 
country; and history bear6 evidence of their 
fidelity to the cause of liberty. Upon every ves- 
sel's deck, and upon every field, tlicy performed 
the patriot's pail. My own town of Gloucester 
sent two companies to Bunker Hill, and Mar- 
blehcad furnished one entire regiment to the urmy 
under Washington; and through the disastrous 
winter in New Jersey these men were patiem.. 
faithful, and brave. Standing upon the banks of 
the Delaware with a meager army of half-starved 
and suffering men, driven before a well appointed 
and superior force, and when the rush of current 
and the drift of ice made the passage of that river 
difiicult and dangerous, these same Marblehead 
men, as General Knox afterwards affirmed ia 
the Massachusetts Legislature, were the first to 
respond to tlie call of the commander-in chief 
for men to' lead the passage. So we read thai 
Mugford and Samuel Tucker, both Marblehead 
men, were afloat, performing deeds of valor unsur- 
passed in'the record of personal daring. 

Incidents in the life of both these men are In- 
teresting, and deserve to be placed among the 
events of the early days of American history. 
So general was the enlistment of Marblehead men 
in tne war of independence, that at its close the 
number of polls was reduced from one thousand 
two hundr&d to six hundred; and the number of 
widows of deceasej} soldiers and sailors wad six 
hundred; and of fatherless eliildren nearly oi>e 
thousand. The same spirit of patriotism that 

Eervaded all hearts in this old town of Marble- 
ead, was at work throu^out our fishing com- 
munities; and all along Uie New England coast 
the people were rallying ashore and afloat. Ia 
Salem, Newburyport, Beverly — the towns on 
Cape uod, and so in Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, men were ready to meet the demand of the 
times. I find it recorded in a document of this 
House, that the towns of Salem and Beverly 
fitted and manned fifly-two vessels, mounting^ 
seven hundred and fifty guns, and employing 
nearly four thousand men, to help in tlie war of 
independence. And in addition to the force sent 
to Bunker Hill from Gloucester, a large number 
of fishermen were afloat in privateers ; " and 
thirty married men from that town perished in 
the wreck of a single privateer.*' Much more is^. 
recorded, but I cannot make mention of particular 
instances oC merit as displayed by the fishermen. 
The history of the Revolution speaks for them in 
this regard. 

And so in the war of 1812 there was no less of 
the fire of liberty in their hearts, or of vigor in 
their efiforts as they were called to serve the conn- 
try on board national or private armed ships. I 
will not go farther into details upon these points, 
but as much as I have said is just and proper. 
During tlie pendency of peace negotiations in 
1783, tlie rights of American fishermen were 
insisted upon. * No adjustment without a direct 
acknowlcasment of the right, was the position 
upon which Mr. Adams planted himself. The 
parties to the treaty on the part of Great Britain 
were disposed to grant certain liberties to the 
American citizens, but the liglUs must be admits ' 
ted. ' Mr. Adams said, in the course of that con- 
ference, and in defense of our claims to the fishing 
grounds: 

<* Gentlemen, ia tliore, or caa tber« be, a clearer right 7 Is 
former treaties, that of Utrecht, and diat of Paris, France 
and England have claimed riiiht9 — uninf the word. Wbea 
God Almiglity made the bonks of Newtbundland at three 
Hundred leagues dj«tani IJroin the people of Amerioa^and 
Mix hundred leagues from the people of F|ance aod Eng- 
land, did be not give aa good a right to the former as to ttis 
latter? If Ilenven, in the creaUon, gave a right, it is oars 
at least as mach as joiirs. If occoiiBtion, vat, mad pos- 
session give a right, we have it as clear as you. tf war 
and lilood and troa.surc' civo a right, onn ib att good as yours. 
Wc have bedh constantly flshting in Canada, Cape Breton, 
and NovaVcocJa for the deranse of tHi^ fishery, and HSve 
expended beyond all pmpoition more than you. U this 
right cannot he denied, why should it uot be acknowMged 
and put 6ut of dispute r" 

And agalni in the course of the discussion, he 

says: 

'* I will never put my hand to any article without .saUa- 
faction about the fisheries." 

And so wc £ad that when tlic treaty was finally 
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^reed upon, that right was clearly acknowledged 
by the British Govcrnraent. These are facts in 
history. I state them in order to show the im- 
portance which statesmen of o\E attached to the , 
American fisheries. Now that a Government 
^as to be formed and a spirit of nationality ^ 
awakened} statesmm looked about for modes | 
and means. Th^ commerce of^the country called 
for encouragement. France and England had 
been for years engaged in developing plans to : 
outstrip each other. Their attention, as before, j 
^ntinued to center in their fisheries, and they 
regarded that interest as fruitful of the most bril- 
liant results in the way of strengthening th^ir ma- 
rine force as well as of producing; in large quanti- 
ties an article of commerce which was adding 
directly to the national wealth. Both France and 
England paid lai^e bounties to the fishermen, and 
imposed prohibitory duties on the importation of 
foreign fish into their ports, so far aiding their 
own and shutting out tne products of American 
enterprise. The business was poor then, as it 
is now, and as it will probably always be, and 
few felt disposed to engage in it in preference to 
the numerous fields of enterprise which our newly 
baptized Republic presented. And at this time 
our own Government, in full view of the import- 
ance and necessity of the proposition, took into 
consideration the subjectof encouraging American 
fisheries. Mr. Jefiferson made a report in 1791, 
Setting forth the importahce of the matter, and 
urging that somethme be done for the protec- 
tion and upbuilding or an interest so vital to the 
public weal. A statement of the condition of the 
cod and whale fisheries had been made to Con- 
gress by the General Court of the State of Mas^ui- 
chusetta. Mr. Jefferson , then Secretary of State , 
to whom the paper was referred, submi^cd a 
lengthy report upon the subject. In that Sport 
be alluded to the difficulties which the French 
Government were encountering in the prosecu- 
tion of the business, and to the effectof the grant- 
ing of bounties and imposing of duties on the im- 
portations of foreign nsh into French ports. He 
also says of the English dbvernment: 

"The policy or ttie Englidh Govemment since the peace 
has been to prohibit all foreign figh in Uieir market ; and 
they have given Ocom eighteen to fifty pounds t>terling on 
every fiiitbing vessel complying with certain conditions. 
Tills policy \» said to have been ao fkr successfui as to have 
raiseo the number of seanien employed in that busines*: in \ 
1766, to fourteen thousand, and the quantity of fish to seven 
bandred and thirty-two thousand quintals.*' 

He then speaks of the difficulties in the way of 
the growth of the fiHheries of the United States, 
and closes this part of his report in these 
words: 

" This rapid view of the codftshery enables us to dis- 
cover under what policy it has nourished or declined in the 
bands of other nations, and to mark Uie fact that it is too 
poor a bU'^iness to be left to itself even with nations most 
advantageously situated." 

I do not find that Mf . Jefferson ever recom- 
mended a direct bounty. The proposition was 
new, and open to proper tests and suggestions; 
and he thought that an allowance in the form of 
drawback on some articles of common use and 
necessity would accomplish the purpose. But he 
did not fail, on his elevation to the Presidency, 
to give his opinion of the importance of the fish- 
eries. In his second message to Congress we find 
these words: 

"To cultivate peace, maintain commerce and naviga- 
tion, and all other lawful enterprises, to foster our Usheries 
as a rrursery of navieation— these, fellow-citizens, arc tlie 
landmarks by which we are to guide ourselves in all our 
J proceedings. ■ By contiiming to make these the rules of our 
action, we shall endear to our countrymen Uie true princi- 
ples oftlie Constitution." 

Maintaining the point asclear in my own mind, 
that neither this nor any other of the nations 
granting aid t9 the fisheries intended anything 
more or less than to encourage the fisheries as a 
means of increasing the number of seam>!n,and 
of adding wealth by increasing the products of 
the country, I shall not argue the cjuestion of 
drawbacks on imported fish cured with dutiable 
salt. That is a matter which explains itself. The 
country was comparatively poor at the time of 
the original adoption of the bounty system; the 
Treasury not overburdened; and as salt was a 
staple article of consumption with fishermen, a 
redaction of duty upon the article would be, to 
them, as good as gold itself, so far as it afifected 



their interests. It was bounty to them — coming 
in an indirect line which would make it well 
enough with the class who were to receive the 
benent, without apparently affectinff the pockets 
of the people or the Government. It was a par- 
tial inducement — a consideration to the fisher- 
men, just OS exemption from jury duty in my 
State IS a consideration to many who are bene- 
fited by it, while all the rest uro held to the dis- 
charge of that duty. 

But, as early as 1792, Congress passed a law 
as clear in its provisions and it^ intentions as sun- 
light. This law says nothing about curing, salt- 
ing, or exporting fish; but it provides that the 
vessels i<t be benefited by it sliall be employed 
at sea for the term of four months per year. 
That law gives to vessels over twenty tons, and 
under thirty tons, $1 50 per ton; if over tliirtv, 
j^ 50 per ton — five eighths of the amount to be 
divided among the fishermen, and the balance 
going to the owner of the vessels. Now, the form 
of the question becomes clearer; before, it was not 
easy to steer clear of the salt tax. The subject 
was befogged by it — and I repeat it because much 
difficulty has arisen upon tne point — while the 
sicAple fact is, as I believe, that salt, entering 
largely' into the list of articles of extensive use in 
the outfit of fishing vessels, apd especially as the 
export trade in salted fish was formerly exten- 
sively carried on by our people, the allowance of 
export duty, or drawback on exported fisht cured 
with dutiable 5aZ/, would answer the purposes of 
the Government, and benefit the fishermen as 
much as it was then intended that they should 
be benefited. Hence much was no doubt said 
directly on that point in the debates of the day. 
Bu^I foave salt out of the question. Fishermen 
use as much of it as ever; but the law of to- 
day, granting bounty to the codfisheries, says 
nothing about the article, so far as its use enti- 
tles the fishermen to the allowance. From the 
date of the passage of the act of 1792, the busi- 
ness of fishing prospered; and it so continued 
until 1807, when the bounty allowance and the 
salt tax were both repealled. Again the subject 
seems to be identified with the action of the Gov- 
ernment, in reference, to the salt tax. How it 
happens that those two measures were passed 
too;eiher, I cannot explain. It may have oeen a 
coincidence not regarded, or it may be that gen- 
tlemen representing constituencies remote Svom 
the immeuiate seat of the fishing interest did not 
weigh the matter carefully, but fell into the com- 
mon error of believing that the remission of the 
duty on salt was all that the Government intended 
to do toward the encouragement of the fisheries. 
Bift 1 cannotsce why an exception should be made 
of the fishermen, if bounty was n«t intended to be 
given in aid of their calling. Whatever was the 
reason, and however the fact of the simultaneous 
repeal is to be understood^ one thing is certain: 
tJmt after the withdrawal of the bounty the fish- 
eries declined rapidiy,and so continued until 1813, 
at which time, notwithstanding that we should 
presume the Government desirous of compelling 
American seamen to ship in the service to aid in 
carrying on the pending war, we find a new law 
possed nearly doubling the former allowance of 
bounty to the# codfisheries. The salt duty had 
been taken off with the bounty in 1807. Still the 
business lingered, and was fast dying. It needed 
material aid, and perhaps it needed encourage- 
ment such as evidences^of appreciation give to 
every man and to every act in life. With the act 
establishing this last bounty, a tax of twenty cents 
per bushel was put upon foreign salt; but if profit 
on. the salt consumed was what the Government 
was after, a vessel of eighty tons would have to 
use fiAecn hundred bushels before their account 
would balance at the Treasury Department; and, 
that, I can t^ll the gentleman from personal knowl- 
edge, is more salt by one half than could be used 
legitimately by any oife vessel in four months' 
fishing. Again, in 1819, Congress considered this 
subject, and wisely, as I thinx, granted additional 
aid to the fisheries by increasing the allowance 
to i3 50 per ton to all vessels above five and 
under thirty tons; and |4 per ton to all above 
thirty tons, with som^ provisions as to the time 
of sea-service, (&c. At this time, I believe, salt 
was not talked of at all; and this last act stands 
to-day the ktw under which fiahennea receive 
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from the Government a certain amount of money 
on the 31st day of December in each year, pro- 
vided they conform to the requirements of the 
law; which, I claim, they do generally, or get 
nothing or ask for nothing under the law. 

Mr. Chairman, we hear gentlemen talk flip- 
pantly of frauds committed on the Treasury by 
fishermen claiming bounty under the existing law. 
No gentleman can doubt the personal bravery of 
men who, so far as they have had occasion, in 
war have proved themselves strangers to fear,a;id 
who, in their every day-iabor, give evidences of 
I firmness and courage. True courage and mean- 
! ness and dishonesty cannot live together. The 
' man \^ho will peril nis life in a iust cause will not 
be likely to sell his hoi#>r or his conscience for 
I the paltry sum of twenty dollars, which is the 
I average sum received by each man for his share 
I of the bounty. I have no doubt that exceptions 
I sometimes occur; but the great mass of American 
' fishermen would scorn the act of false swearing 
to gajn any point, and much more for the sake of 
! getting a few dollars out of the national Treasury. 
' They have learned to believe that the Govern- 
ment is their friend. They believe that you mean 
to aid them for what they have done, and for what 
possibly you may still wish to have them do. A 
I vessel IS fitted out, always, I presume, against 
j the interests of the owner, for codfishing m the 
early winter months. 

Lone since, I can remember, but few vessels 
' started out until March or April, and then pur- 
suing their labors till November, they were 
pipped and laid up until March came round 
, again. But with the increased expense of living 
an increased amount of effort was demanded by 
the fishermen; and in my particular neighborhood 
large numbers of vessels, returning from their sum- 
mer pruises, are hauled upon the graving dock, 
thoroughly examined about the hull, fitted with 
' new sails, strong and reliable ground tackle and 
I running rigging, and start ont in December for 
I George's Bajik, to fish for cod and halibut. This 
I is. to the fishermen a dire necessity; and the peril 
. of such a voyage would appal the oldest and 
! bravest navigator. Scarcely a season passes 
p without the loss of several vessels and whole 
I crews; and the wear and tear of hulls and spars 
, and sails and rigging of vessels in these trips, is 
ruinous to the owners. Still tliey cannot refuse 
to fit the vessels. The fishermen need the money, 
and must go on their voyagts; and the owners 
' are forced to keep them suppUed with vessels and 
stores, or they will seek other employment.- 

Another reason wliy they go is that the skip- 
pers of fishing vessels in these days generally con- 
trol the matter themselves. They are often the 
ships' husbands. They manage a vessel that is 
owned in shares. A young and energetic man 
has, perhaps, accumulated a few hundred dollam 
by dint of great personal industry and prudence 
lie finds one, or perhaps twenty or thirty men of 
I various occupations who may have a few hundred 
I dollars to spare from they* business, and who are 
I willing to join with him to buy or build a vessel 
which he is to command. When she is ready 
for sea he consults with some, perhaps, and plans 
her voyage. He selects Ji is crew. Sometimes the 
crew take the vessel, and sail " at the quarters,." 
and sometimes '* at the halves," as tiie common 
expression is. If "at the halves," two or three 
men enter into ah agrccmentwith the owner, who 
; furnishes the vessel with barrels, provisions, ai\d 
salt for the voyage. The crew who go "at the 
halves" man the vessel, and take for their labor 
half of the catch, paying for a certain part of the 
salt consumed in repacking on the wharf. The 
sharesmen pay stipulated wages to such of the 
cre^as do not enter into the joint-stock arrange- 
ment. These are few, however, and such voyages 
are rare. When the sharesmen take the vessel 
"at the quarters," the owner furnishes the vessel 
and a quarter part of the salt consumed. The 
sharesmen supply the provisions, barrels, and all 
necessary articles, and in the settlement receive 
, three fourths of the gross amount stocked durinop 
; the season; the owner receiving the balance, and 
\ settling accordingly. This, I oelieve, is the old 
' established wayof fitting fishing vessels when they 
sail on shares; and 1 may add tbat it takes a math- 
ematician to settle the accounts of such a voyage 
iu;curately. 
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But I was tellin;^ jiow the 8kipp(*r of a vessel 
iTiaiiages a vessel; and his way is the most com- 
mon now After he has secured his crew, he 
arran^fs witli a packer or dryer to furnish all 
supplies to the vessel that may be needed during 
the tishiiig season. This iVispector, packer, or 
dryer, keeps ti store containing a stock- of ship- 
chandli-ry nnd stores usually needed in the fitting 
o^ a vc88«l. He also, upon the order of that 
portion of the crew who have families, supplies 
to ihem a limited quantity of provisions in the 
absence of the vessel; and when she returns he 
takes the fish, if any arc caught, sells them, and 
makes up the voyage, crediting the account of 
eacii man with ' the jimount due, charging and 
deducting what may oe, by agreement, his for 
servic^^s in packin*, drying, and inspecting, and 
for outfit and family stores delivered. This, at 
present, is the common mode of conducting the 
business. 

Fishing firms owning five, six, or more ves- 
•els, are lew in number. The business is too poor 
to induce men, in these days of general prosperity, 
to confine themselves to me business of fitiinj^on 
their own account; and the old fishing establish- 
ments have gradually abandoned the business, 
and taken up an occupation more lucrative. The 
saiKmaker takes one sixteenth of a vessel, and 
makes the soils. The ship chandler does the 
same, and supplies the standing and running rig- 
gini;s. The blacksmith supplies the cables and 
ancliors, and holds, perhaps, a thirty second part. 
The painter paints the vessel, aVid takes his pro- 
portion. The builder holds a part. The putk^, 
for the sake of the business, takes an eighth or a 
quarter. And the skipper and his friends manaa;e 
to get the balance taken up, and these are the 
•* rich owners and captajns,** who, some gentle- 
men say, get alt the money paid out annually 
under the bounty laws, while the fishermen get 
no part of it. This impression is not correct: 
tlii^ fishermen do g«'t the bounty — or at least its 
equivalent, and frequently before it is dut. 

1 remember when 1 was a boy, and in the way 
of hcarino; family secrets talked of freely, my 
own eara have'been tickled with wild expressiou 
of delight which came out of the mouths of old 
men and women, and young children too, when 
they had received at midwinter the amount which 
they had been for years in the habit of receiving 
from the GovernmejfJt. I speak the iruth upon a 
poiiii that is vital lo many poor, but respectable 
and honorable persons. Instead of the fishermen 
being cheated out of their bounty, as is alleged, 
I know that it is the practice in some, if not all, 
the fishing communities, to ^ive the bout|ty to a 
man w!io has not made out his full time on board 
a vessel engaged in cr»(l fishing; that is, his share 
will by a Htrict rule of iusiice be awarded to him 
by the ship's husliaim in cases where he may 
have be^n two or three weeks on board a vessel, 
and then taken off by sickni>ss or other cause; 
and another man taking the place of the disaijied 
man for the remaining bounty term, would be 
compelled^ .by the custom of fishing ports, to 
yield up to the former bin proportion of the bounty 
received from the Government. 

Estimating the fishing business of the' town of 
Glouc<'8ier for the past year, the average sum 
earned by the fishermen was seventeen dollars 
per month. This is a small support for a family. 
* The average per rhan, under the bounty law, is 
eighteen dollars per annum. This, in winter, 
will warm and feed his children while he makes 
# his trips to George's and Brown's Banks in pur- 
suit of his calling and his bread. 

Mr. Chairman, this charge of fraud does not 
lie justly at the doors of the fishermen. Not half 
get liie bounty who ought to receive it tt t|)e 
spirit of ihe law were looked to. Many go on 
mackerel voyages exclusively. They claim noth- 
ing, and get nothing. But when they go for fivo^ 
or six months on codfishing voyages, and happen 
to catch some other than coufisn, it would be 
poor economy for them, or for the country, to 
say that t hey cannot have the allowance of bounty 
simply because they have not taken cod exclu- 
sivily. The Government would gain nothing; 
and the fishermen would lose by the operation of 
throwing- overboard such other fish as might be 
- taken on their voyages. Because, if sea service 
is what we pay (or^ we get it in the sterneM form 



on George's Shoal; and there the halibut will 
ineist on taking the hook, and tiie fishermen have 
no desire to shake them oflT. And if sea service 
and the wetting of salt is of any account, the 
catching of mackerel, or any other fish to be cured 
with salt, will answer the design of the law. 
Fishermen, therefore, making a time of sea ser- 
vice of four months on codnshing voyages, and 
much longer, in fact, expect the bounty, and 
generall^^ get it, but not by fraud, unless your 
revenue officers are negligent, for'no vessel need 
escape their eye, lyid no honest collector will pay 
the bounty if it has not been duly earned. 

I have been particular in detailing fucts, some 
of which have been stated before in tlie*discus0ion 
of this subject, first, to show that, with the inau- 
guration of our system of government, we adopted 
mea^res of encouragement to the fisheries; and 
then, in my remarks touching the management 
of fishing vessels, in communities where the busi- 
ness is largely carried on, I have also been some- 
what explicit in my statements, in order that I 
might, to some extent, correct the impression 
which is generally entertained, and which does 
injustice to the fishermen and their employers. 
But upon the ground of sound national policy I 
expect to rest my argument in favor of the con- 
tinuance of the bounty system. We have been 
so long at peace with the world that we are in 
danger of under-esti muling the services of able- 
bodied i»eamen — American seamen, such as our 
fisheries make. There is, also, danecr of our 
falling into error because the fisherieiS^re mainly 
belonging to the New England States. 1 trust we 
shall not allow sectional jealousies to disturb our 
judgment in considering what is for the national 
good. . ^ 

Gentlemen may wish to know why a business 
so poorly remunerative as this is represented to 
be, is not forthwith abandoned by nshing com- 
munities, and a more profitable investment sought 
for the capital employed in this branch of indus- 
try. My answer is that the fisheries arc old as 
tlie records of the earliest settlers of the conti- 
nent, attd each succeeding generation finding its 
interests indissolubly connected with the fishing 
business, it is absolutely necessary that it should 
be continued just so long s^ it can keep those 
engaged in it clear oi bankruptcy. 

If the vessels run out they must be refitted. 
They are not adapted Xo other business than 
fishing, and cannot be sold except for purposes 
for which they are intended. To build them 
large enough for a general freighting business 
woujd render them unfit for fishing. The outlay 
in running jihem would ruin the owners. The 
packer and drier ^ust do business cnougA to 
make a living? Accordinjrly he must keep his 
business as large as possible, and when a ve8;$cl 
is lost or worn out, he must build another, or 
induce some other skipper to pack and cu»-e at his 
station, in order to supply the place of the lost v<^- 
sel. The business is the best he can adopt in the 
community where he lives; and possibly, taking 
one year with another, having the benefit of the 

Erofit on hiis outfit and stores, he may gradually 
ecome easy in his circumstances, or even moder- 
ately rich if he i^j a prudent and close calculator. 
Boys, in these communities, as socto as theyare old 
enough , find their way almost by instinct on board 
these vessels, and the entire business of a regular 
fishing town is, to a great extent, suboNlinated 
to, and dependent upon, the vicissitudes of this 
most uncertain and precariou.s occupation. The 
interest being commoh, the business is upheld, 
of necessity, uy all classes, and hence the in}4)08- 
sibility of its sudden abandonment without in- 
volving the total ruin of all interested. Give 
the people of the town of Gloucester, which is an 
iixportant fishing town, the choice of a general 
business, and I assure gentlemen that neitlier the 
fishermen nor the owners 9f vessels would long 
continue to absorb their*cap(tal and labor in any 
such unprofitable enterprise as fishin?. But they 
have no choice. Their property is all invested in 
the business, and as they cannot get well out, they 
must keep as well in as possible, and therefore 
they must and will continue ihc business just so 
long as fish swim, or they have the means of 
keepinff vessels afloat. If the Government ceases 
to aid uie fisheries, I have no doubt those engaged 
in the business will strive to live on the miwnuiie 
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profits which their year of honest and fearfully 
trying labors affords them; but to abandon the 
business in totojs to them an impossibility. Take 
awav the aid of^he Government, and the death of 
the nshing business must be lingering by the force 
of circumstances, but as certain as the rising and 
setting of the sun. And my reasons for anticipa- 
ting this contingent result are fa^r, I think. A fisb- 
ing vessel of ninety tons register under the bounty 
law, gets ^60, which is the maximum allowance 
to any one vessel. r 

I have already stated that the fishermen thent- 
selves, in many instances, get up their copartner-" 
ship arrangement for buildings vessel. Theallqv- 
ance of bounty will pay more than seven percent, 
on an investment of |5,000, which is more than 
such a vessel costs by from one thousand to fiAeen 
hundred dollars, and ifa fisherman desires to take 
part, he has, in addition to his individual allow- 
ance of the bounty, a proportion of that whicb 
goes to the owners, and with it he can pay inter- 
est on the amount of cost of a part ox a vessel. 
Under this arrangement he can, perhaps, bor- 
row an amount of money by paying interest, and 
by giving a mortgage and insurance policy on his 
intei-est in such vessel, while he can procieed on 
his voyages until, by prudence, he may j^et hia 
part clear. Although a fishing community is a 
safe one to trust, simply because the4)eople are 
trained to habits of economy, still the busineee 
of such a community is always perplexing as 
well as intricate in its charactt:r, and new com- 
munities will not touch it. The bounty is all of 
certainly that awaits the efforts of the fishermaa* 
and if taken away you will weaken a business 
already weak enough, and the result will be that 
no more will enter into it, and those already in will 
getmit as soon as possible, and try somethiog 
cls^ Therefore, if the fisheries are worth pre- 
serving, we must not turn the tide of interest 
from it. That is all I mean to say dpon tkia 
point. 

If my premises in this regard are sound, how 
much wilJ the nation gain by sto,3ping'thc allow- 
ance to fishermen ? Ins a wise policy Uiat encour- 
ages productive industry, especially in these days 
when all men like to eat of the fat of the land, and 
do just as little towards earning their bre^d by the 
sweat of their brows, as is consistent with a decent 
personal appearance. If the farmer should refuse 
to till the soil^ or the raiser of cattle should give 
up his occupation everywhere, men might as well 
be poor as rich, so far as the comforts or necessi- 
ties of liie are concerned. If they are not to be 
had for money, money finds its level at once,ai|d 
is valueless. Such a state of things will never 
occur, except by the will of the Almighty.- 

But to illustrate my point, suppose you stop 
the fisheries altogether. The result will be that 
one branch of the productive industry of the coun- 
tryls lost. Last year 439,380 quintals of cod fish 
and 153,464 barrels of mackerel were added to the 
products of the country by the fisheries of Mas- 
sachusetts alone. There was a clear gain of art- 
icles of man's consumption, valued at (2,768,745 
—the product of this branch of industry in one 
State alone. It was a gain of an article of con- 
sumption that cost nothing to raise, and u'as 
afforded to the consumers at comparatively low 
prices, because the expense was all included in 
the taking and curing. The article of fish is not 
like other animal food prepared for the market 
by the actual consumption of articles of common 
necessity. It takes, on an average, twenty-five 
bushels of corn to the head to fatten beef cattle « 
twenty bushels to the head to fatten swine, and 
two bushels for sheep; and when you cxamihe the 
census report and find the enormous number of 
cattle raised for the market in this country, you 
can estimate the amount of one article of bread- 
stuffs which is consumed in preparing this vast 
herd of stock for slaughter. 

Mr. CA^iPBELL, of Ohio. Will the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts allow me to propound a 
question ? 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massacbusetu. Certainly. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. The gentleman's 
argument in behalf of the fishing oounties is 
forcible, and I do not wish to be understood as 
making opposition to the system at this time, nor 
as questioning the wisdom of the policy which 
adopted it; but 1 should liks to have nim^ or 
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some other member representing that interest, 
give me the reasons why, at this time, a bounty 
ahouid not be given upon the sus^ar-cured bams 
of the West as well as upon the fish of New 
£n^1and ? 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts. Well, sir, I 
'will say, in reply to the question propounded by 
the gentleman from Ohio, that the article of sugar- 
cured hanis is one of luxury — at le&st I suppose 
it is so. Unfortunateljr, I cannot speak from ex- 
perience ^on that, point. If, however, he can 
show that, without the aid of the Uovernment, 
the business of producing any article of man's 
consumption wilt languish, I will vote to protect 
it; or if he can show to me that the curers of 
hams have, as a class heretofore, or may as a 
class horeafler/be necessary to the proper uefense 
of the country, or that they can facilitate the 
prosecution or any great branch of national en- 
terprise — the commercial, for instance — 1 will 
vote to pay a bounty on sugar-cured hams. 

But this fishing business, like every other, will 
regulate itself, seme gentleman will say. If 'the 
demand for fish, as an article of consumption, 
exists, prices will naturally advance with the In- 
creased demand induced by the falling off of the 
catch. Ordinarily that point would be well taken, 
but not when dealing with the fishing business. 
Dried and pickled codfisji and mackerel enter 
largely into the list of articles of consumption, 
mainly on account of their comparative cheap- 
ness. The laboring man can get along very well, 
if, for economy's sake, he can frequently get his 
dinner of dried 6r pickled fish; but he will not 
choose it, as an article of food, if he can get a 
pound of fresh beef or mutton foi^the same price 
that it costs to furnish his table with salt fish. So 
long as the supply is large, and the expense of 
taking and curing fish will warrant the dutfit of 
vessels, this article, as one of common consump- 
tion, will be cheaper than fresh meat. Just as soon 
as you throw obstacles in the way of the business, 
80 that if pursued at all it must be at greater aif- 
pense, then you roust ei^>^t a corresponding 
advance in the price of the artfcle. If the con- 
sumption ceases on this account, and at the same 
time the article cannot be furnished cheaper, theft 
the business ceases as a matter of course, because 
you cannot long continue a business in the face 
of a positive loss. Nobody can help it. The busi- 
ness dies because Ihe article of consumption can- 
not enter into competition with, the great staples 
in common use; and fishing can never be sus- 
tained to any £onsiderable extent, if we rely upon 
t^e income of the article, when considered as one 
of luxury alone. 

But wny should this branch of industry re- 
ceive the aid of Government, and no other.' I 
answer — and ask the gentleman from Ohio to note 
my remarks — because it is of vast importance in 
many respects, and cannot sustain itself. If the 
agricultural interest of the country was depend- 
ent upon governmental aid,:it siiould have my 
vote in its support instantly, simply because 
there is no value to anything if productive in- 
dustry (^ils. But agriculture needs no support 
from the Government other than that which it 
receives from the publication and circulation 
of documents and seeds, which is' not a trifle, 
or, perhaps 1 ihight have said, is afforded by the 
Army in protecting farmers in the extreme West 
from Indian depredations. However, all the aid 
granted to agriculture is beneficial perhaps, and is 
notgrud^ingly bestowed , so far as ihave observed . 
But the farmer needs no other aid. He plants his 
seed ^ and awaits the growth and culmination of 
the fruits of his toil. A few months in the year 
saffice to complete his labor, and he is rarely dis- 
appointed in iiis harvest. The fisherman leaves 
his home, and labors constantly in the midst of 
alternating storms and calms, sometimes succeed- 
ing and making a good trip, and again returning 
to port witli empty barrels, butts, and bins. La- 
bor, labor, labor, constant and unremitted^ and 
no hope of ever becoming the lord of a princely 
€8taie which hns been hcwii out of tlie western 
wilderness, and grown into immense v^ue by 
virtue of a common prosperity, aided, perhaps, 
directly and indirectly, more by the business ot 
the fisherman and sailor than by that of any 
other cinss of men. The fisherman's field of 
labor is the broad ocean. He casts anchor and 



throws out his line gHidcd and strengthened by 
his hopes alone. The genial sunshine and the 
refreshing rains benefit him only so far as tUey 
contribute to his personal comfort. While he 
sleeps he catches no fish. When overtaken by 
sickness and disability to perform labor, his bread 
is at stake, and his suffering, in view of this fact, 
is enhanced. Not so with the agriculturist. 
Sleeping or waking, in fitorm or in calm, in health 
or in ^clcness, his crops are progressing with the 
passing hour. 

So much, in brief, upon the point of productive 
industry. I now direct my attention to the ques- 
tion of national economy, looking to a disciplined 
and available system of marine defense. We 
have between five and sue million tons of Amer- 
ican shipping employed in the commercial busi- 
ness of the A^orld. We are already, or are fast 
becoming, the greatest commercial- nation on the 
globe. We have the smallest Navy of any im- 
portant Power. We hfcve hardly* enough of 
American-born seamen»to speak or at all. Our 
merchant ships arc, in numerous cases, compelled 
to employ aliens in subordinate ofiUcial stations. 

Upofi the crew-list of our merchant ships the 
names of a goodly number of old homeless salts 
are to be found — grumblers who live ashore as 
long as the landlo^ will let them, and then go to 
sea at his bidding. No man familiar with commer- 
cial business has escaped the fact that ship discip- 
line is suffering, and property is placed in Jeoparuy 
by the hordes of adventurers who are swarming 
upon the decks of American merchant ship^. 
One old scold will do much towards breaking up 
the disciphne on board a ship. He wants to dic- 
tate in a variety of matters. The work may not 
go on to suit him; any arrangement in that line is 
sure to be wrong. If the captain is an indulgent 
man, these old grumblers take advantage of him. 
If ** duff** is served to the crew twice a week, they 
make a point to demand that ii shall be furnislied 
three times. He wants to change the wfatch reg- 
ulations; and although he is first at the galley 
with his tin-pot, and most energetic around the 
•* kid** at mcuj-time, he is the last to appear 
when all hands are called up to reef topsails. He 
makes his demand at the cabin-door, at the head 
of a band of his kind, and successful or not, he 
placts the captain in a position of antagonism ar 
numiliation towards his crew, either af which is 
fatal to ^ood shipdiscipline; and the evil and dan- 
ger of insubordination on ship-board must be 
apparent, when we see how powerless the oflicers 
of a ship are when the crew refuse obedience to 
orders, as is often the case of late years. 

Such associations as 1 have described in the 
forecastle of ah American ship at this day are far 
from attractive to a proud-spirited American boy. 
Out of a whole ship's crew he will not, perhaps, 
fiiid a single American sailor. His taste is not 
gratified in contemplation of the prospect of a long 
voyage with companions with whom no sympathy 
can exist. He would like to go to sea. He will 
not do it under such circumsiauces,and he aban- 
dons the idea of such a life. This is a general 
statement, open to allowance for numerous ex- 
ceptions. Now, sir, in case of war, where are 
those adventurers whom 1 have described to be 
found ? That is an open question. 'All we know 
is, that some other fiag than ours receives their 
salutes, and if thcy.fight for us it is for money, 
and not for the honor and glory of the country. 
How wus it when the Constitution proceeded to 
sc^ in the last war,Avith a crew made up mainly 
of Massachusetts fishbi*mon— such men as John 
Lancey,^ Cape Ann fisherman, who, after he 
had been shot down at his post, and taken to 
the cockpit, being informed -that the Cyane and 
Levant had sirucic, mustered his little remaining 
strength to give tlirec cheers before-he died. But 
to return to my line of remark. The Govern- 
ment is taxed $12,000,000 annually to support 
the Navy. The. Department this year wants 
$12,418,023 27. If we are to make nice calcula- 
tions as to our public expenditures, I ask how are 
we to be benefited in time of peace by this im- 
mense outlay? 

We have comparatively little for our ofiicers to 
d(5, and lessnncd of large crews of sailors; still I 
would not have the Navy destroyed or weakened 
by any means; for, although the fact may not 
appear «it this moment, th« ultimate importonct 



of the Navy is a matter which ev^ry man under- 
stands, ] presume. Take away our ships-of war, 
and we invite the enemy or the freebooter to help 
himself to our property. 

The naval apprentice school at Annapolis, if 
we arc to enjoy perpetual peace, is of no use; but 
I'wojiJd not refuse the sum of money which is 
annually expended by the Navy Department in its 
support, because we have no guarantees ofpt'sce 
for a day, and we need navigators for our ships. 
The War Department asks for $16,892,124 73, to 
support the Army for the current fisc^il yrar; nnd 
we have just voted to increase the pay of its offi- 
cers. One would think that the whole esiaiUish- 
ment might be dispensed with; and so ii might be 
if we are to have no battles to fight; but when- is 
the guarantee of the continuance of peacis with 
the world before our eyes filled with d«>sptus, 
always restless, and always ready for conquest? 
For the same reason that I would voU* the annual 
appropriations of money to carry on the W«'St 
Point inilLiary school, that men may be educaird 
in the arts of soldiery, I would (tnough to-da 
the Government may not need seamen) aid them 
in the same way; so that we may have a reserved 
corps of hardy, experienced men, in case of war, 
ready to give vigor and force to our national 
marine. If we are to have ships and officers in 
commission, let us not take ofif the bounties to the 
fisheries, which, on an average, amounts to less 
than ^50,000 annually, when the bounty system 
not only encourages and builds up a marine force, 
but indirectly adds to the aggre^te wealth of 
the country from four to five millions of dolllirs 
yearly. 

Fishermen cannot long continue in the business 
with less than they get now. It is impossible. 
Their average earnings is $150 per annum. The 
Government, under the bounty system, pays ihcm 
eighteen or twenty dollars per annum. It comes 
to the fisherman at a season when he needs it 
roost. He has always received it, and when he 
entered into the fishing business it was a part of 
the consideration. This allowance from the Gov- 
ernment is, in fact, all of certainty that the busi- 
ness affords. He may catch fish or he may not. 
As long^s he is on board of the vessel and makes 
out his lime of four months, he can live. He may 
go on George *s shoal, and beat about that danger- 
ous spoty.and if heSives to get back to his home, 
though he m^y have caught no fish, his bounty 
is secured, and is indeed his very present help in 
time of trouble. If it be wise and necesstiry to 
keep an extensive war establishment in time of 
peace, what matter is it as. to the precise shape 
in which the money to pay the current expanses 
is expended? If, by paying the sum of $350,000 
yearly, we keep in readiness twenty thousand 
American sailors, how can the Government make 
a better investment? Under a system of encour- 
agement we have seen the fisheries prosper. In 
1777 Massachusetts had five, hundred and thirty- 
nine small vessels, measuring but nineteen thou- 
sand one hundred and eigjity-five tons, and em- 
ploying three thousand two hundred and eii;iity- 
seven men.. In 1855 she employed in the fisheries 
eleven hundred and forty -fiv^ vessels, measuring 
seventy-seven thousand one hundred and ;hiny- 
six tons, and employing ten thousand five hundn'd 
and fifty-one men. To double our fleet of wur 
vessels in time of peace in order to avoid being 
helpless in ai> emergrency, would be a useless ex- 
penditure of the public money. Three hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars from the Treasury an- 
nually .helps to keep up a reserved corps of 
seamen. • 

Which, then, is the most economical system: 
a large increase of the naval force of the country, 
or a continuance of a system which encouingus 
a nursery for seamen? This is an important 
question bearing upon the subject; and gentlemen 
representing all interests may as well ponder over 
the considerations which ^row out of it, and abo\le 
all remember that sea-lifc 'is not very attractive 
after all, and an efficient seaman cannot be raised 
upiuaniuHUint. All our bounty system amounts 
to practically is just this: the Government, in- 
stead of locking up, to the dtimage of all classes, 
$350,000 of iis treasure ,*givesJt to the fisheimen, 
who in their turn, add, by their lubor, millions of 
dojlara to the aggregate wealth of the country, 
whioli, but for Sis peculiar labor, wvuld be 
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entirely lost to us; while at the same time we are 
educating, by a cheap and judicious system of 
encouragemeiTt^ a large body of seamen, whose 
services can be had whenever we have need of 
them, instead of keeping them underpay in Gov- 
ernment ships when we do not need them. Some- 
thing like this I have said before; but that is of 
no consequence. The point is vital. We have 
no American seamen to lose; and I urge the prop- 
osition upon the attention of the House, as one 
of vast import to the commercial interests of the 
country. 

Notwithstanding the immense growth of our 
commercial marine, we look in vmn for a corre- 
sponding increase in the number of our American 
sailors; and if we were to rely upon able-bodied 
American seamen , or if the law requiring that two 
thirds of the crew of every vessel clearing at 
our custom-houses shall be American was not 
winked at or evaded in some way, not a tenth 
part of our fleet could be manned. It is of no use 
to rely upon the statute requiring seamen to have 
protections issued at our custom-houses ; the whole 
thing is turned into a broad farce. Sailors 'protec- 
tions can be bought of boai-ding-masters for the 
»um of one dollar each, by the bushel. They are 
so easily procured, that a sailor leavinff his pro- 
tection in the hands ofa friend, or at his boarding- 
house in Boston, would not send for it if shipping 
in the port of New York, but would go to the 
custom-house and get another for a less amount of 
moiTey than he would have to pay a messenger 
to (procure the old one. The whole machinery of 
this business has run loose; and the result is that 
our Navy and commercial marine are manned by 
a class of men, a large part of whom are subjects 
of other Powers, and in the event of war would 
be' recalled, or, if remaining in our ships, would 
be almost worthless. Why, then, in tlie face of 
these facts, will Congress interpose new difficul- 
ties in the way of the merchants of the country, 
by* depriving them of the benefit which accrues to 
them by aiding and encouraging young -men to 
enter on a sea-faring life ? Boys who commence 
life on board fishing vessels generally find their 
way into the merchant service as soon as they are 
old enough, and many of the best shipAnaaters 
out of American portscommenced sea-life in fish- 
ing vessels. Cape Cod has turned them out by 
scores, and Essex county has contributed largely 
in this way. 

Destroy the fisheries, and you have little hope 
of anything better than dependence wholly and 
entirely upon adventurers; and a very different 
account will they render when called upon as sud- 
denly as were our fishermen to fight ou the ocean. 
The eight hundred men that Marblehead fui*- 
nished to the country in 1812, out df a population 
o^ five thousand, all told, cannot be Equaled by 
any number of men who would as soon be in the 
prison-ships of the enemy as elsewhere, if they 
Were fed and kept moderately comfortable. For 
nearly fifty years we have not had occasion to 
fire a gun in a sca-fight>and we may never have to 
do it again. But while we are so lavish with the 
public money in keeping up a show of Army ofifi- 
cers and men — while our Treasury is overbur- 
dened with money, to the injury of all classes 
who are in trade — witn all our outlay for military 
and naval schools, arsenals, and other establish- 
ments incident to war — do not, because the Al- 
mighty arranged to have fish tend in New England 
waters, strike down the only class upon which 
the country can rely for a marine force in case of 
need, and with it a branch of productive industry 
too important to be lost, and all for the paltry 
purpose of locking up a little more of the people s 
money in the Federal vaults, which, so far as 

C radical purposes are concerned, might as well 
ave remained in the bosom of the earth. 
It is of no use to say that this is an exception 
to all interests, and not right. 'It will not do to 
look at the subject from a selfish stand-point. It 
is a question of policy old as the Government, 
and in keeping wiih the established policy, of all 
maritime; nations. It is manifestly our policy at 
this juncture of aflai^s, to do more, rather than 
less, than we have done to^ncoura^e the fisheries, 
jid thereby increase the number of trained, effect- 
.vc seamen. And I do not hesitate to say that I 
regard the encouragement of the fisheries as more 
important to the country than the keeping up of 



an organized Army and Navy in the time of peace. 
Most of our young men in cities and large towns 
are disciplined as soldiers, and ready and fit for 
duty at any time. So our shir^masters are perfect- 
ly able to fight a ship, if we judge by the exploit 
of privateersmenin tne late war. There is no actual 
need of either Army or Navy in time of peace ; but 
there is need of sailors, for all cannot be captains, 
and sailors cannot be ^ined on green fields in 
pleasant weather. Their experience mustbe actual 
and of long duration before they are at home upon 
the sea. And, above all, let us be a little par- 
ticular, when we hear this wholesale denuncia- 
tion of fishermen, on the score of their drshonesty, 
to ask their malignerof he knows what he states 
to be true, or if he will go into a fishing town 
and there charge fraud upon the whole body of 
fishermen ? Out of all the heads of the Treasury 
that have filled the office since my rertiembrance, 
I do not believe there is one who ever saw a fish- 
erman, or acodfish until fhe odorof antiquity was 
upon it. I trust, in charity, it is so; for every 
species of interpretation has been given to the 
bounty law, first and last, and every possible ob- 
stacle thrown in the way of the fisherman in get- 
ting his bounty after he had earned it; and too fre- 
quently for the sake of a little partisan glory some 
ambitious revenue oflicer has furnished the De- 
partment with statements that were made to tell 
against the whole, while they should have applied 
to a few fishermen. Gentlemen can understand 
this, and despise the man who, having done the 
dirty work of his party, and received his reward, 
now sets about maligning his neighbor. If the 
officer attends to his duty, he knows who earns 
the* bounty, and who does not. Let the fault rest 
where it belongs. .Let the officer do his duly 
under the law, and not pay the bounty to -any 
man who has not earned it, and then he will not 
be compelled to charge fraud upon the fisher- 
men. ^ 

I have endeavored, Mr. Chairman, in a plain 
manner, to present a statement of facts, accompa- 
nied by such suggestions as seemed applicable to 
my subject. I trust that this House will not 
break down a line of policy which the wisdom of 
statesmen has marked out. If sectional feelings 
and jealousies are allowed to warp the judgments 
of'members of the Federal Legislature, we shall 
find our difficulties multiplying as we pursue our 
duties here. I cherish nonsuch feelings myself. 
On the contrary, I am ready at all times to aid by 
my vole any measure which promises good to the 
whole country, without asking or caring what 
m\rticular locality is to be benefited directly by it. 
That, I believe, is the legitimate business of a 
member of this body; and his' zeal for his imme- 
diate constituency is out of place when it stands 
in the way of the fiiithful performance of his duty 
as a legislator for the people of the United States. 
Certainly, we must see that some duties are na- 
tional. Of course, the power of the General Grov- 
ernment must be upheld by this body, and all 
matters belonging to the thirty-one States arc 
matters fortis to Took to here. If we are narrow 
in our views of general policy, the Government, 
through us, will suffer. I trust gentlemen will 
cxamme this subject of fishing bounties carefully 
before voting to repeal a law which has stood the 
test of so many years. 

THE TAaiFP. 

SPEECH OF HON. J. «. MILLSON; 

' OF VIRGINIA, • 

In tbe HotrsB of Representatives, 

February 10, 1857. 

The House l>eing in the Committee of the Whole on tbe 
state or the Union, and having under consideration the bill 
(H.K, No. 556) to reduce the duty on Importfi, and for other 
parposee — • 

Mr. MILLSON raid: It is now more than a 
month since the bill reported by the Committee 
of Waysp-and Means to reduce the duties on im- 
ports was made a special order. It ought, 4hen, 
to have been the exclusive subject of discussion in 
Committee of the Whole; but scarcely a day has 
been devoted to uninterrupted debate upon it. 
Until last Thursday, the speech of the gentleman 
from Rhode island [Mr. DvRFEE]wafl the oflly one 



made upon this subject; Sir, I regret this very 
much; for if thei-e is any measure which demanda 
the patient consideration pf Cono^ress,, it is this 
(question of the reduction of the duties laid upon 
imported merchandise. It is pot one merely spec- 
ulative and theoretical. It involves no mere cunous 
disquisitions, or abstract points of constitutional 
construction. It is one of instant and pressing 
emergency, and affects directly and immediately 
the interests of every individual in thexountry. 

Sir, I have very little expectation that any oill 
can pass this body that will command my appro- 
bation, 'or that of those gentlemen with whom f 
am generally associated, or that would meet the 
just demanas of the peonle." The time was ^en 
this ^reat object could nave been effected. That 
time IS no longer. About four years ago, at the 
commencement of the second session of the Thirty- 
Second Congress — it was in the last year of the 
administration of Mr. Fillmore — a gentleman from 
NcwYork[Mr.BRooBs] submitted a proposition, 
which was supposed then to have been introduced 
with the approbation of the Administration, pro- 
posing to appoint a select committee for the pur- 
pose of re VIS mg the existing tariff law, and reduc- 
ing the duties upon imports. The resolution then 
introduced did not very distinctly disclose its reaJ 
objects. The intention doubtless was to make 
only such changes in the law as those now recom- 
mended by the Committee of Ways and Means. 
But though I was at no loss myself to understand 
the object of the resolution, coming at such a time 
and from such a source, I was exceedingly anx- 
ious that my friends on our side of the House 
should meet and accept the proposition, and 
appoint the committee then asked, seemingly 
under the auspices of the Administration. We 
hi^d at that time a large mai'ority of members, 
and we could have made such reductions of the 
duties as we thought right and proper. If they 
did not meet or further the objects of those who 
irj^troduced the resolution, they would, at least, 
have answered the requirements of the resolution 
itself, which simply f>roposed a reduction of 
duties. Nevertheless, only a few of the Demo- 
cratic members voted for thp proposition of the 
gentleman from'New York; while, strange to say, 
most of the Tricnds of the Administration were 
found voting w^ith us in its support. Only a few 
days elapsed before there was a,vei,y great change 
of views on both sides of the House. But we 
allowed the opportunity to pass by, and it never 
came back. 

The reasons then assigned by my political as- 
sociates for not accepting that proposition, were* 
that a new Administration was soon to come into 
power, and that the new President had been elect- 
ed by so great a majority of the suffrages of the 
people of the United States as to give a kind of 
sanction, al the commencement of his Ad'minis- 
trktion, to the proposed reduction of the tariff. I 
expected, then, when we came here at the next 
Congress, that this Subject would be one of the 
Qrst, as it dertainly was the most important, that 
would claim our attention. Ifeltgreatintejrestinit 
myself; and my friend from Alabama, [Mr. Hous- 
ton,] at that time the chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means, will remember that, early in 
the session , I frdquen tly urged upon him , and upon 
other members of the committee, the importance 
of introducing a bill, at the earliest practicable 
moment, to effect this very desirable object. I 
know that he earnestly desired to do so; and, sir, 
if such a bill had been passed then, it would have 
been with the general acquiescence of the whole 
country. The reduction of the duty upon imports 
— a question which was so extensively discussed 
during the preceding presidential canvass — would 
have been regarded as the natural, almost a logi- 
cal consequence of the defeat of the Whig party, 
and the triumph of the Democracy. There would 
scarcely have been any opposition to it. 

But, sir, while this subject was still under con- 
sideration, anolher addressed itself to the atten- 
tion of members — a question of a most exciting 
nature, and provoking the most angry contro- 
versies.* I refer to the Nebraska bill, wnich, like 
Aaron's rod, swallowed up all the rest; and thus 
this subject, so important, not merely to that part 
of the Confederacy from which I come, but to the 
interests of the whole people of the United States, 
was postponed— it was said for a scasooi bat I 
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knew it was postponed indefinitely. The time 
vroj; I much fear that lime will never return. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have no purpose what- 
ever to make a set speech, or to enter into any 
investio^ation of Uie theories of political economy, 
or to discuss this question in its more recondite 
relations. That has been very often done. Some 
' four years ago I fook occasion to expre^ my 
views on these general aspects of the question, 
and I do i^ nov design to. repeat them. Those 
arguments against what is called the protective 
system, arc drawn from the best established prin- 
ciples of political economy. They are never an- 
swered, but they are never heeded. I wish now, 
Mr. Chairman, to address myself particularly to 
the bill of the Committee of Ways and Means. 
I wish to call the attention of the House to what 
I regard as the extravagant features of this bill — 
more" protective in their operation, as my col- 
league, one of the members of the Committee of 
Ways and Means [Mr. Letcher] rightly said 
a day or two ago, than even those of the tariff 
act of 1828. I wish to show that the aim of the 
Committee of Ways and Means seems to have 
been to see how far they could reduce the public 
income without reducing the public burdens; to 
see how far the}'^ could diminish the revenue by 
increasing -the taxes of the people. 

Now, f would suggest to my friend, the chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means, and 
to the majority of that committee, Who seem to 
think that the people demand a reduction of the 
revenues, that that is not all that the people de- 
mand. It is not the mere reduction or the reve- 
nues that the people ask. What they really want 
is a reduction of the taxes. Reduce ooth, and we 
are content; but we protest against any scheme 
that will empty the Treasury, and still leave us 
to bear our former burdens. We want you to 
diminish the amounts that go into the Treasury, 
by diminishing the taxes that produce them. But 
this is not the method adopted by the committee, 
as I will presently undertake to show. 

The first bill reported by the Committee of 
Ways and Means was one reducing no duties on 

^articles intended to be subject to duty, but simply 

'placing in the free list a large number of imported 
articles which are now subject to duties varying 
from five, to ten, fifteen, and twenty per cent, ad 
valorem; ahd ih jy urge that the transfer of these 
articles of raw materials to the free list would 
reduce the burdens of^he people by enabling our 
manufacturers to reduce the price of their goods. 
They cite the example of Great Britain to show 
(he wisdofh of this policy. The argument is 
very plausible, but it is more plausible than 
sound. They will not dcnj that the intended 
efifect of the transfer of these articles of raw ma- 

, terial to the free list — such as silk, wool, flax, 
hemp, skins, hides, &c. — while it might reduce 
the price of the manufactured fabric to some ex- 
tent, is to give the control of the home market to 
the home manufacturers. We should then not 
only lose the revenue on the articles transferred 
to the free list, but what is of much more import- 
ance — we should lose that revenue which we now 
derive from those imported memufactures that 
would be ^supplanted by our own. They would 
be supplanted by our own, because, after paying 
the present heavy duty of thirty dollars in the 
hunared, which the committee propose to continue 
upon them , they could not be sold here as cheaply 
as domestic goods made of untaxed raw mate- 
rials. 

^ This, sir, is the feature of the bill most objec- 
tionable to me. The chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Moans understands this to be the 
operation of the bill, as I infer from a remark he 
made some time a^o. When asked what redqction 
of the revenue his bill contemplated ? his reply, 
in Substance, was: ** Some six or eight milhons 
of dollars, I think, although I cannot undertake 
to say what would be the indireqt reduction of 
the revenue from the loss on imported articles.*' 

* Now, this indirect reduction is the most import- 
ant of all, and would give to the bill its mo^t 
injurious operation. For, while the consumer of 
the domestic article might be benefited, in a small 
degree, by a slight reduction of cost, the whole 
people of the United States, who are taxed to 
make up the public revenues, would be injured 
by the loss of the large revenues derived from 
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duties on the imported merchandise, which would 
be shut out by securing these advantages to the 
home manufacturer. This reduction of price 
would bo small; buf it would be enough, and it 
is intended to be enough to give him the control 
of the home market. 

They cite the example of Great Britain. But 
how different are th6 circumstances of the two 
countries! It is sound policy in Great Britain. 
There, a tax on raw materials would be a tax on 
the general consumption of the country; for her 
people consume her own manufactures made out 
of the raw materials that are imported from abroad . 
She fears no competition with foreign manufact- 
ures in her own market. The only revenue, then, 
•that she loses from exempting the raw material 
from duty, is. the revenue on the raw material 
itself. But her peopte, as consumers, are relieved 
to precisely the same extertt. As such consumers 
it ip the same thing to them whether they are taxed 
on the raw material, or taxed on something else 
to make up the loss from exempting the raw ma- 
terial. B^t it makes a great dinercnce to them in 
other respects. Great Britain exports most of its 
manufactures. Then, sir^ as almost all the man- 
ufactured articles of Great Britain are made for the 
purpose of exportation, you will readily perceive 
that to relieve the raw material from duty at the 
custom-houses is to give them an advantage in fbr- 
eign markets. It acts indeed on the principle of the 
drawback. It is to adopt the poFiciy there which 
we adopt here in allowing debentures or draw- 
backs on the reexportation of foreign' imports; 
for her raw materials cu-e chiefly imported for the 
purpose of being reexported in the snape of man- 
ufactures. Nay, sir, it is to act there upon a prin- 
ciple embodiea in our own Constitution, which 
forbids anj duty upon exports; for a tax on the 
raw material introduced into England for the pur- 
pose of being reexported to foreign countries, 
would operate in the way which our Constitu- 
tion prohibits here — that is, as a tax on exports. 
It is sound policy there; it is oppression here; 
and y£t the Secretary of the Treasury advises 
that we shall admit the same articles free that 
are admitted free by Great Britain, as if there 
was any parallel between the circumstances 
existing there and here. 

Mr. Chairnian, to show how differently the 
system would operate here, I will cite, from the 
pending bill, some instances in which the com- 
mittee propose to transfer dutiable articles to the 
free list. It will be found that, while we import 
large quantities of these raw n>aterials, and still 
larger quantities of foreign articles manufactured 
from them, we export few or none of the manu- 
factures made from them in this country. I take 
first, skins and hides: what do you suppose was 
the importation for the last yecur? Eight million 
•eighty-three thousand dollars. We derive from 
them, imported at the low duty of five per cent., 
a revcnueof upwards of ^400,000. Now, whataie 
our importations of articles manufactured from 
them? I include, of course, saddlery, as well as 
leather and such things. Upwards of $4,000,000. 
What are our exports? Only about |l ,300,000. 
Take the differentkinds of woods — cabinet woods. 
We import nearly ^500,000 worth of cabinet 
woods, paying a duty of twenty per cent., from 
whicivwe derive a revenue of $95,000. We im- 
port of cabinet ware or manufactures between 
|600,0CA) and $700,000 worth. We export none. 
Take watches. In this bill there is a curious 
arrangement of watches and watch materials, or 
unfinished parts of watches. Heretofore watches 
and the parts of watches have paid Ihe same duty 
of ten per cent, ad valorem, ISow it is proposed 
to introduce watch materials free of duty, and put 
watches at the increased rate of twenty per cent. 
This is done in order to give protection to tho^e 
artisans in this country who put these watch 
materials together. Our imports of watches and 
parts of watches in 1856, amounted to ^,800,000 
— nearly $4,000,000— thus yielding us a revenue 
of 9380,000; but not a cent will comeiVom that 
source if this bill should pass, because the duty 
of twenty per cent, discriminating between the 
perfect watch and the unfinished parts of a watch , 
will, of course, confine the imports to parts of 
watches only. No watch will then be brought 
into the country in its perfect form, unless it 
should be snauggled. The gentleman will scarcely 
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deny that this was done, not for the purpose of 
relieving the burdens of the people, but simply to 
strike froih'the revenue |400,000, and with a view 
to compel the employment of those mechanicians 
who put the parts oi watches together. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. And who con- 
sume the productions of the agriculturists. Xhe 
gentleman is right; quite right. 

Mr. MILL80N. For an ^swer to this sug- 
gestion, I refer the gentleman to my speech made 
three or four years ago, when I undertook to 
show the fallacy of this home-market theory. It 
docs not fall in the line of my argument at this 
time. 

I next find rags. Though it may not he gen- 
erally known, yet this is a considerable article of 
trade. The importation of rags in 1856 amounted 
to upwards of $1,200,000; and of paper, upwards 
of J700,000. pur exp^^ts were less than one 
thii*d of this amount. j!*ake silk, which pays 
fifteen per cent, ad valorem. Our imports or raw 
silk amounted last year to nearly $1 ,000,000, from 
which we derived a revenue of $150,000. Our 
impsrts of the manufactures of silk last year 
amounted to more than $31,000,000, producing a 
revenue of nearly $10,000,000. Now, how much 
of the manufactures of silk do we export ? Less 
than $167,000, if indeed there be any such exports 
at all. There may be a few silk hats, whicn are 
classed in the returns with fur hats; but both 
together only amount to the sum I have stated. 
So with wool, the duty on which it is proposed 
to reduce from thirty to ten per cent. That would 
involve a loss to the revenue of $333,000. Our 
imports of wool last year amounted to $1,665,000, 
and of woolen manufactures to nearly ^2,000»000 
— oqrexports.of woolen manufactures to nothing. 

It is plain, then, from these facts, that the effect 
of this bill must necessarily >be, not to relievo 
the people from the burdens of taxation, but, by 
refusing to reduce the duty on foreign manufac- 
tui*es, to give the control of the market here to 
the home manufacturers. This is, at least, tho 
result that is intended and desired. AH this is to 
be done at the cost of six or eight millions of 
revenue, directly given up to the manufacturers , 
to say nothing of the indirect loss of revenue 
from the exclusion of those foreign manufactures, 
which have heretofore yielded so largely to the 
Treasury, and which, not being relieved from 
taxation at all, cannot be reduced in price so as 
to maintain the competition with our own. man- 
ufactures. 

The gentleman from Rhode Island, [Mr. D011- 
PEE,] who addressed the committee some two 
weeks ago, understands this effect very well, 
when he says: 

" Qlher things being equ^l, it is plain that the manufac- « 
tarer who can procurn hi^: raw m.iicrial at the cheapest 
rate can tXimish the nianufaciured griod^ at tlie choapftot 
rale ; ami thcrftfore, under mioii ciivturiHtanoctJ, tlic manu- 
facturer wlio can procure his raw material tVcc of duty cnii 
afford to undersell the manufaciuror who has to procure 
his raw matorial burdened with a duty, and exclude him 
from any niark<;t where both present Uicmselvca upon an 
equal footini^. Tlio dilTercnee irt the uost of production per 
yard may be inflnitesimally small ; but, in the reauir, it km 
all the difference between the keeping and ihe losing uf a 
market." 

I thank the gentleman for that candid admis* 
sion. It is true the difference may be iniinitesi- 
mally small; you i)iay secure to the domestic 
manufacturer ever so slight an advantage over 
the foreign manufacturer, by the reduction of 
duty upon the raw material, yet, in its effect, it 
is tne whole difference between the keeping and 
the losing of a market. 

Now, I am reminded by the chairman of the 
Committee of .Ways ami Means that a full Treas- 
ury is itself an evil. That may be true; but it is 
no proper remedy for the evil to exhaust tho 
Treasury by the opposite modes' of taxing some 
things so high that no revenue can be collected 
from them, and letting in others free -of duly, so 
that the manufacturers may have the revenue tha* 
was produced from them before. The evils of a 
too full Treasury are altogether distinct from' the 
evils of a high taxation. 1 wish to get rid of 
both. I will not substitute one for the other. 

My friend from South Carolina, [Mr. Botce,] 
who addressed the committee so forcibly this 
morning, expressed an opinion in which I do not 
altogether concur with him. He raid that the pro- 
tected manufacturing interests would not ol^ect 
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to ever so high a rate of taiiation, or to ever so 
larse an amount yielded to the Treasury, provi- 
ded ihey secured that protection which ihey de- 
sired. Sir, those duties which bring money into 
theTr^asury give little or no protection to dpmestic 
maDufaciures; and it is when these duties bring 
money into the Treasury that the manufacturers 
know that they are deriving no protection from 
them. Wl\ai they want is to prevent foreign 
wares from coming into competition with their 
own; and as long as your Treasury is full to over- 
flowing, it is an evidence that the imported article 
is still brought inlo'competition with theirs, and 
that they are not deriving the protection they 
counte|l on. Hence they desire some such meas- 
ure as this, which will reduce the revenue and 
keep up the protection. 

I say, then, that a loo full Treasury is a very 
ereatevil; but it is sometimes a compensation 
or other evils. If we aA to be taxed, let us have 
the benefit of (4ie revenue derived from that taxa- 
tion. I am not willing, for one, to give up the 
revenue and bear the burdens also. 

The gentleman from Rhode 1 aland makfs a 
▼ery ciindid confession when he says that the plan 
prepared by tlie Committee of Ways and Means 
and by tlie Secretary of the Treasury is the okl 
plan of protection. He says, speaking of the 
admission of raw materials of manufactures duty 
free: 

** It it of the fonijor of the»e two roodfta of reduction ilint 
1 \vi»h to make a luw remarks. The rcudohs ivhicU Imvc 
Kaidud ibe t?ecretaryof Uie Tri*asury in the adoption of i his 
loodf art* briefly and luminously Biaicd in his ri-port. To 
ram tli«*m up in a Au^'i plirue, tt»cy are, cnrourazrmen* of 
komt manafacturat. Hii plan, in other «vurd», t^ n ne%vand 
more indirect application of an old policy n;' protection." 

Sir, that is true; and I participate in the regrets 
expressed this morning by the gcrjtlenmn fV(»m 
South Carolina, liiatihc members of the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, distinguished for intilli- 
gcnee as ilicy are, should be found urging upon 
the Congress of the United States a revival, and 
not merely a revival, but an extension of what 
I have regarded as the exploded policy of pro- 
tection. I say "exploded," because there is 
no one who is instructed in the princinlca of po- 
fitical economy, who entertains any uoubt upon 
the subject, ft is a question of science, and all 
science is agreed upon it. As well might a peas- 
ant deny that the earth revolves around the siui. 
"Have I not eyes? cannot I feel? do I not see 
the sun mover du i not feel that I am at rest? 
Do not tell me then that it is the earth that moves 
and not the sun ?** The only reply you can make 
to such a person is that it is a question of science^ 
and that, upon it, all science is agreed. 

And yet thege'ntlemun from Rhode Island holds 
liuch knguage as this: 

" Now, is there any sense in onr taxinf ourselves any 
lotf^iT for U«o honcfti of England and France ? If we iiavc 
fon« M> far beyond tlic Ciihptian rule that w« luvc our 
aeightMirs bnuer Uian ourxelvcs i ran iinderiitand the mo 
lives of .such a policy. If, Imw v -r, wu have ndvtuiced 
■o (hrth<;r than to love our iivi^ibtirs as nur^i'lvc:*, it does 
■eem to lue that tlie continuance of such a policy admits 
•f iio valid f*xoa->e; and i do think, in ibin view o* the 
subject, liitt Uiu manu aciurerx of New Biitfland may w«'ll 
•ay, tlHU th<' blond of her latliefti wax shod for -some better 
puipose than nicrfly that wc might perivtuare, of our I'Wn 
accord, a commercial va.^sal:ij(«!, which wi> luund so galling 
when impoMcd u|)Oii us againtii onr coiincnt. ft mny b<> no 
disgrace voluntarily to wear their manacles and clialtis ; 
but it \i atlea<>t a species of i^elf humiliation which docs not 
■dd much to our reputation for wMnm in lhi« world, nor 
comport very well with our cbiiractpr In other respects." 

Rruliy, sir, these are remarkable sentiments, 
and show extraordinary self-delusion. Why, 
he would seem to suppose that, because one na- 
tion chose to adopt a policy of trade by which 
the freest exchanges with others were encour- 
aged, it was occupyingan altitude of humiliation. 
The gentleman says that we are loving our neigh- 
bors better than ourselves. 1 might ask the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island, '* who is our neigh- 
bor.'** Ate not we neighbors of the people of 
New England, and should not they, upon the 
principle proclaimed by the getitleman liimsel^, 
nave some respect to the good neighborhood that 
ought to exist between them and us? He seems 
to forget that it is not only at the expense of 
England and France, but of the great body of his 
own countrymen, that his favorite pdlicy is to be 
established. 

The gentleman soon afterwards discloses the 
fccret of the high favor with which he regards 



the rtttnyu system of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. He says; 

<♦ Such a counterpoise the Secretary of the Treasuiy 

Rromi.<*es in llie- imposition of an adequate revenue uirin. 
fow, if the system will accompluh ihi^, it is all that the 
American mahafacturer can ask ; it is all that the reason- 
able portion of them have ever anked. What Ihey have 
sought, under the offensive appellation of pnnectioD,comea 
to them divested of iti< repuisive features in the preiMssess- 
ing guise of revenue." 

A very candTd confession. I trust it will put 
gentlemen upon their guard, and enable them to 
tear away from this bill that prepossessing guise 
of revenue which it seems was only put on to 
hide its repulsive features of protection. 

But the gentleman makes a remark which almost 
inclines me to thuik that he was indulging in a little 
irony at the expense of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Did I not know that thegcntleittan expressed 
himself with becoming gravity and seriousness, I 
could hardly divest myself or the idea that there 
was' some lurking playfulness, some quiet humor, 
intended, when he said: 

^* That it coinei in a fnnii eminently calculated to ^rin 
the foyor of oil cla«M>)< and parties, and therefore to acquire 
the invaluable aiuibute of |>crmaiience, I am alro con- 
vinced; and with ail ttie.<e qualities to recommend it, it is 
to me no olijection that it proceeds from a e>ource which wdl 
be likfly to procure for it a readier acceptance, at least in 
one branch of the iiaUonal Legislature." 

The gentleman is altogether pleased and de- 
lighted at the tender of all that he says any rea- 
; soimblo manufacturer ever desired; he is eager to 
I accept the gift; and it is no objection to him that 
it come.«« from a source wjiich will be most likely 
to secure it to him, at leant from one branch of 
the national Legislaiiire. 

Rut, Mr. Chairman, the Committee of Ways 
an4* Means abandoned their first project and 
reportodra subsequent bill, which, in addition to 
their ftQi^ lij»t, proposes a reduction of some of the 
duties on imports. Now, what are these? It is 
remarkable that nearly all the articles upon which 
the Committee of Ways and Means now propose 
a reduction of duty arc articles of luxury. They 
leave untouched the burdens restinj^ upon the 
working classes-^the great mass of the people — 
and reduce the burdens upon the consumers of 
brandy, and cordials, and cigars, and snulT, ala- 
baster ornaments, comfits, confectionery, pre- 
pared vegetables, wines, and so forth. Some of 
these they propose to reducefrom one hundred to 
fifty per cent.— others from thirty to forty. The 
loss of revenue from the reduction on brandy, 
spirits, and cordials, would bo about two .mil- 
lions. The consumers of cigars and snuff would 
bo n^lieved to the amount of near «^400,000. The 
reduction on wines would be more than sdOO.OOO. 

These are the reductions proposed by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, leaving the necessa- 
ries of life as severely taxed as before. It i^ true 
they propose to reduce the duly upon sugar and 
molasses and salt; and I have no objection to' 
reduce them; but 1 vt^'ry much suspect that some 
of our friends on the Committee of Ways and 
Means would not have been so ready to reduce 
the duty upon sugar and molasses and salt, were 
it not that those great interests that are protected 
by the general opemiion of the bill have need of 
these things. I cannot but suspect that lines 
of latitude have had something to do with thts 
Arrangement. It is, at least, a little remarkable 
that the manufacturing inti'rests should be so 
intent on laying high duties on what ih^y sell, 
and low duties, or none at alt, on what they buy. 
Thi-y understand very well the operation of the 
protective system, aiihougR many of their advo- 
cates in former times were very bold in main- 
taining that goods were lowered in price by high 
oluties. 

But, sir, I have no objection to a reduction of 
the duties on sugar, molasses, and salt. 1 am 
willin? to see them reduced on brandy also and 
the other articles I have mentioned; but let them 
be reduced yari passu with the duties upon man- 
ufactures. 1 do not so much complain of what 
the committee hav^ done as of what they have 
left undonl). 

I have submitted, Mr. Chairman, a substitute 
for the bill reported by the Committee of Ways 
and Means; and I wi(i give a general outline of 
the features of my amendment. I take the tariff 
of 1846 as the basis of the proposed changes. It 
might be very well to make aome alterauons in | 



the different schedules; and, for one, I should have, 
no objection to putting some of the articles used 
ifX domestic manufactures on the free list. Take, 
for instance. India-rubber. I would consent to 
make India-rubber free; and for the simple reason 
that we import very few manufactured articles 
of India-rubber, while we export a very large 
amount. 

Mr. FULLER, of Maine. Would you not 
put tin there? 

Mr. MILLSON. No, sir. We Import article* 
manufactured of tin, but we export noiie. I will 
not put anything on the free list, if I can help it, 
which will subject the consumers of the country 
to these burdens. I am very willing to put any- 
thing on the free list that will give our domestic , 
manufacturers an advantage in the foreign mar- 
ket; but when they do not seek a foreign market, 
and have no hope of securing it, I am not willing 
to give then) what would operate asameiebounty; 
just as if so much money were voted to them out 
of the Treasury. I do not want to injure the 
manufacturing interests. God knows, I desire 
every part of the country to prosper; but I be- 
lieve tlie system is injurious in its operation 
cverjTwhere — in the protecu d New England 
Slates, as well as in the South ajid West. 

I proceed now with tKo explanation of the fea- 
tures of my proposed amendment. I reduce the 
duties on the articles mentioned in schedule A, 
from one hundred to fifty per cent.; in schedule B, 
from forly to twenty -five per cent.; in schedules 
C and D, from thirty and twenty-five to twenty 
per. cent.; in schedule E, from twcntjr to fifteen 
per cent.; in schedule P, from fifteen to ten per 
cent. The articles in schedule G I would let re- 
main at ten per cent.; and the articles in schedule ' 
II, which now pay five pttrcent., I would add to 
schedule I, and put on the free list. I do not wnnt 
any duties less than ten per cent. Duties less than 
teu per cent, will hardly pay the cost of collect- 
ing. I have made a calculation of the amount of 
rcQuction that would be eflected by such a change 
in the bill as tliat which I sufi^est. It is founded 
on the imports of last year, fhe wliolc reduction 
would be ;$19, 150,263. The reduction on sche- 
dule A would be $1,713,000; on schedule B, 
$1,481,000. Schedule C would give the largest 
reduction, a reduction of ^9,332,000- Schedule \ 
D would give a reduction of about $3,485,000. 

Mr. HOaSTOX Will the gentleman allow 
me to ask him a c^ucstion?. 1 understand him to 
say that duties of five per cent, will not pay the 
expenses of its own collection. Is the gentleman, 
aware of what that schedule does pay? 

Mr. MILLSON. Yes; schedule H pays 
$898,000 — less than a million. 

Mr. HOUSTON.* Now I desire to know from 
the gentleman the amount of expense attendii>g 
the collection of the entire revenue of the United 
States? It is about $2,700,000, so that the five 
per cent, schedule pays but little less than one 
third of the oniiiv expenses of collecting the rev- 
enuc,of the United States. 

Mr. MILLSON. I did not intend to be under- 
stood as speaking by tli6 card when I said that 
the five per cent, schedule would not pay the coat 
of collection. I only meant to soy this, that the 
amount collected, being less than $1,000,000, is 
60 small that it is not worih while to incur the 
expense of its collection; especially as we are 
seeking to reduce the r6venu<^, and we had belter 
abolish these small duties, which cost most, and ^ 

yield least. 

Now, I have adopted these rates of duty in 
preference to the reductions of one fifth and one 
third suggested l;>y my two colleagues, [Messrs. 
Letcher and Faulkner.] By a reduction of 
one fifth, the five per cent, duties would be re- 
duced to foinr — much too small, I think. The 
proposition of my friend who sits befi»re me 
[Mr. Faulkner) is to reduce the rates one .third. 
The general eflfect would be to reduce the amount 
of revenue some $21,000,000; but it would leave 
fractional sums as the rates of duty. They would « 
be sixty-six and two thirds, twenty-six and two 
thirds, thirteen and one third, and so forth. Now, 
to assess duties on fractional sums by a fVactionol 
amount would lead to frequent errors in the cus- 
tom-houses, and to the necessity of sending back 
accounts for revision and correction; and I have 
preferred, therefore, to take whole numbers as 
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the rates of duty. I have preferred to adhere to 
the decimal system of calculation in every case, 
though I would cheerfully vote for either of these 
amendments of my colleagues. 

Mr. KENNETT. I would ask the gentleman 
fVom Virginia whether one of the principal reasons 
which have been advanced here for a reduction 
of the tariff is not the condition of the Treasury, 
the heavy balance already there, and accumulat- 
ing. I ask him if he means that the reduction 
of the different schedules in the manner he pro- 
poses will have the effect of reducing the aggre- 
gate collection; or whether, ^ the contrary, it 
will not stimulate importation, and increase the 
balance in the Treasury at the close of next year?. 

Mr. MILLSON. My impression is, that the 
reduction which I propose, wnile it would directly 
diminish the revenue, on the imports of the last 
year, $19,150,216, would encourage importation. 
That is the object which I have in view. 

Mr. KENNETT. You want to increase the 
amount in the Treasury ? 

Mr. MILLSON. I do not want to increase 
the amount in the Treasury. How much it may 
encourage importation I do not know, and no 
man ca» telL My own impression is, that a uni- 
form rate of fifteen per cent, will give us as large 
a revenue as we desire — larger perhaps. I have 
DO doubt that we would have $400,000,000 of im- 
ports, which would yield at that rate $60,000,000. 
But I want to go on cautiously, feeling my way. 
I want to reduce the revenue; and if theie should 
be still too much , I woultl reduce it again and again 
and again, till I got it down to an amount which will 
relieve the pubuc oi the burdens which they now 
bear, and , at the same time, relieve the Treasury 
of its redundant money. But I do not want to 
relieve the Treasury by a system which would 
be equivalent to paying out the funds there in 
bounties to manutacturers. I do not want to re- 
lieve the Treasury by squandering the money. 
I do want to relieve the Treasury; and I wish to 
feel my way towards that most desirable object. 

If tnis snould stimulate an increased importa- 
tion of $100,000,000, and result in placing a larger 
amount of money in the Treasury, I would bring 
down the rates fifty per cent., thirty, twenty, 
fifteen, or ten, as tHe case might warrant. But 
let us go on by degrees. I do not want to do 
anything rashly. It miaht bo dangerous, and 
perhaps unjust to make Sis reduction too sud- 
denly. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not suppose when I rose, 
that I would spejJc ai^long as I have done. My 
chief object was to call attention to the facts I 
have stated, and elicit discussion of them. 

Mr. STANTON. I understand the gentleman 
desires to increase the amount of imports, and that 
he believes, by a reduction of duties to fifteen per 
cent., the imports would be perhaps $400,000,000. 
How does he propose to pay for these importa- 
tions ? 

Mr. MILLSON. Sir, that is not my concern, 
and it need not be that of the gentleman from 
Ohio. Let us leave individuals to take care of 
their own business. Are we to assume a guard- 
ianship of the merchants, and forbid them to run 
into debt for articles they may want, from the 
fear that they cannot pay their debis? The ag- 
gregate importations into this country are made 
up of the individual instances of trade and barter 
between merchants here and merchants abroad. 
The merchant here knows what he wants; lie 
knows what he can sell; and to say that the 
country will be ruined because individuals are to 
be left to take care of their own private business, 
is a very fanciful apprehetfsion. Is not the gen- 
tleman aware that our exports last year exceeded 
our imports? Four years ago, Mr. Fillmore, in 
his last message^ expre9«ed a fear that the coun- 
try was on the eve of colnmercial difiiculties, be- 
cause there was a slight excess in our imports 
over our exports. I said then, that there was no 
cause of alairm; because the very state of things 
alluded to by the President showed that we had 
a considerable balance in our favor in Europe; 
and the result has proved that I was right. And 
now, when the official tables show our imports 
are less than our exports, my friend from Ohio 
[Mr. SrANTONlasks me how are our imports to 
be paid for? JPaid for, sir; theyj^ve already 
been paid for Future imports wiR>e paid for 
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by future exports; and let not the gentleman dis- 
turb himself with the fear that we cannot main- 
tain that trade which every merchant knows how 
to manage for himself. "^ 

THE TARIFF. 

SPEECH OF HON. J. S. MORRILL, 

OP VERMONT, 

In the House of Representatives, 

February 5, 1857. 

The Houne being in the Commiitee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, and having under consideration the bill 
(H. R. No. 556) to reduce Uieduty on Imports, and for other 
purposes — 

Mr. MORRILL said: * 

Mr. Chairman: I know well the disadvanta^ 
I must suffer in following the very able and lucid 
speechjust delivered by you, sir, [Mr. Stanton,! 
when 1 propose to travel over at least a portion or 
the same field through which you havejust passed; 
and I reluctantly retain the floor for another rea- 
son, which is that I desire to reach the ear of a 
larger number of gentlemen than are now present 
in the discussion of the merits of the bill under 
consideration. 

too MDCH MONET IN THE TREASURY. 

I confess that any bill which reduces our pres- 
ent enormous revenue must be a very bad one, 
in my judgment, if 1 cannot give it my vote. The 
habit of reckless extravagance becomes as chronic 
with Governments as with individuals;, and ^^ 
excess of prosperity is an ordeal quite as seveflj 
for the one as the other. The theory of our Go^ 
ernment was based upon economy and republican 
simplicity. The practices of the founders of our 
Government — the revolutionary administrations 
— were in harmony with this theory; but I fear a 
new era may be inaugurated fataf to all the prin- 
cipled which have made us a *' peculiar people." 
An overflowing Treasury contains but one drop 
less of misery than an empty one. A surplus 
of money, or of health, oftenest seeks a cure by 
vicious and riotous dissipation. It begets a taste 
and a rage for splendor, and supplies the spoils 
for plunder. Our Smithsonian architects rival 
barbarian ostentation, though they do not violate 
the decalogue by making ** any likeness of any- 
thing that is in heaven above, or that is in the 
earth beneath." Home-bred frugality is every- 
where voted a bore, and foreign extravagance 
threatens to reign with uncontrolled despotism. 
Economy used to be a contagious disease of the 
Democracy, of Nvhich they were periodically 
proud; but it seems to have passed away, witn 
no more danger of a reappearance than of a sec- 
ond appearance of love or the measles. Benjamin 
Frankhn could not now answer at the bar of the 
British House of Commons as he did in the days 
of the stamp act: 

" What used to be the pride of America? 

<< To Indulge in the fushions and manufhctures of Great 
Britain. 

" What is now their pride ? 

<< To wear tlieir old clothes over again, until they can 
make new ona for tliemselves." 

I feiTT our pride has got to be the same again of 
the unweaned colonies. We like to indulge in the 
** fashions and manufactures of Great Britain." 
There i^ a ** royal road " to the grandeur of the 
age of Pericles and of the (kuwrs and of Louts 
Quo/orze; but I trust our •* manifest destiny '* 
leads rather in the track of Franklin, of Adams, 
and of Washington. Let us, then, all agree to 
curtail our revenue, and thereby check the impe- 
rial extravagance which is involving all branches 
of the Government — an extravagance not sec- 
tional, but national; and which knows no North, 
no South, no East, and no West. 

Some may doubt whether the proposed altera- 
tions will result in the reduction of the revenue 
to the extent anticipated. The revenue produced 
by the tariff of 1842 was very accurately predicted 
at $27,000,000; but that of 1846 was quite as erro- 
neously estimated by the then Secretary of the 
Treasury, who announced that it would produce 
#23,500,000. \i produced in the year 1847-48, 
131,757,070 96; in the year 1850-51, |49,017,567 
92; and in 1855-56 it has brought into the Treas- 
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our ability of fonsumption mov ^ttn keeps pace 
with our growth; still, any ptftn that snaU be 
agreed upon will doubtless have the effect of di- 
minishing the receipts of the Treasury to a. con- 
siderable extent, and that is a result which appears 
to me to be very desirable. Our Treasury is not 
empty, as in 16(42; nor is it required to be placed 
upon a war footing, as in 1846. 

RBAtONABLB IKCIOENTAL PROTECTIOK CONCBOBO 

BT ALL. 

The interests of the constituents of every mem- 
ber on this floor, as consumers or producers, are 
affected whenever we touch the tariff; and every 
time we diange the law, it is proposed to adopt 
fixed principles and fixed legislation. From this 
time hencerorth, all are told by the oracles of 
the party in ascendency that they may ply their 
energies, fix their habitations, and invest their 
capital, under the warrant that the custom and' 
customs of the country^ are permanently estab- 
lished, and that they will be sustained; yet the 
rapid i n c r eas e of our population, and the alter- 
nating successes and reverses of parties, call for 
even more than decennial modifications. If we 
cannot have things stable, as the interests of labor 
and capital urgently require, it is gratifying to 
see that our experience is relieving us of much, 
at least, of the official discussion of elementary 
principles, and that what is left for us to decide 
upon are matters chiefly of detail. 

It is generally conceded that we are to support 
the Government by revenue duties^ith mooerate 
discriminations for protection. The absurdity 
that a duty levied upon imports is a tax pro tanto 
upon exports, no long;er requires grave refutation. 
The project of a horizontal tariff— shiftting our 
eyes to all discrimination whatever — has never 
yet been but once attempted, and never sustained 
with the sole object of an equalization of taxa- 
tion. Nor will direct taxes ever be levied while 
the present provision in the Constitution stands 
for their apportionment. Even Secretary Walker, 
with all his transcendental vagaries, discarded the 
horizontal theory, saying: 

« Whilst it it impossible to adopt any horizontal scale of 
duties, or even any arbitrary maximam, experience proves 
that, as a general rule, a duty of twenty per cental valor*m 
will yield tbe largest revenue.*' 

Notwithstanding his experience — and it is need- 
lees to remark that the experience of the country 
proved quite the contrary — he had a fancifbl rev^ 
tnut standmrdf which he put forward instead of the 
horizontal; differing upon all articles, and fixed 
at the oscillating point where the most revenue 
could be obtained. This was a labyrinth into 
which nobody but the Secretary could enter; and 
he, when he got in, could not find his way out. 

The doctrine of James K. Polk's letter to Kane, 
June 19, 1844, was not so much mistrusted in 
theory as the apprehended practical administra- 
tion of it. It was as follows: 

« I am in (kvor of a tarifffbr revenue— such a one as will 
yield a suflleient amount to the Treasury to deftay the ex- 
penses of tbe Government economically administered. In 
a4)usting the detaUs of a revenue tariC 1 have heretofore 
sanctioned such moderate di»eriminanng dtUie$ as would 
produce the amount of revenue needed, and at the same 
time afford returnable ineideiUalvroUctiou to our home in- 
dustry. I am opposed to a tarifl^for protection mtrety, and 
not for revenue." 

At the time this was written, the man who is 
to be our President for the next four years in- 
terpreted the doctrine to Pennsylvanians to be 
discrimination and protection. It is to be pre- 
sumed that he will not now turn his back upon 
his own commentaries. The ofllcial action of 
the President must be, whatever toleration may 
be conceded to ultra opinions of individuals, in 
favor of discrimination and protection; and that 
is all that it is now necessary to insist upon. 

No one here can hope to hive a bill in all 
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would make it; but he must amend 
^^^MfTre be can, and finally accept, or reject it, as 

,J^e may think best. In my juagment ad valorem 
duties are the worst possible for either revenue or 
protection. They are expensive in the adminis- 

^ tration — ^vAriable at every custom-house— subject 
to systematic frauds — offering most protection 
when prices are highest and require the least — 
and then affording the feoil protection when prices 
are lowest and require the most. Specific auties, 
on the contrary, dispense with the whole crowd 
of custom*hou8e appraisers and experts, and are 
^ therefore cheaply administered — not liable to 
chciLts, and are uniform and cert&in, as well for 
reventi€.ju protection. 

WOOL. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel some interest as to how 
wool shall be cared for m any revision of the tariff 
which may take place. My constituents, thouffh 
by no means indifferent or uninterested in the 
mining and manufacturing interests, are more 
largely engaged in the wool-growing business than 

4in any other one pursuit which can be affected by 
the tariff. In 1850 there were 1,014,122 sheep in 
my State, producing 3,400,717 pounds of wool — 
my district contributing over one third of the 
amount. But, sir, our people do not ask anything 
for this interest beyoni what it may deserve upon 
its national merits, and nothing which they are 
not ready to concede to any other interest of eoual 

.importance in any portion of our Union. They 
do not come here as suppliants. Do what is iust 
and proper for the whole Union; and then, if tliey 
are not included, they will be content to remain 
outside. I stand on the principle of protection — 
moderate but certain — such as a wisely adjusted 
revenue tariff will abundantly afford. I do think 
American capital, American industry, and Amer- 
ican genius eniitied to the fuvor of the Govern- 
ment, and that, " if any provide not for his own, 
and spccicdiy for those of his own house, he hath 
denied the faith , and is worse than an infidel. " I 

f refer a Pennsylvania forge to a Birminghanrt one. 
prefer the sugar of Louisiana to that of Brazil 
or Cuba. I prefer an American clipper to any 
British or Dutch bottoms; and I prefer — who does 
not? — "five miles of Lowell ractory girls" to 
forty lea^nes of Yorkshiremen, or any number 
of ** Flandcr's mares. ** I am for ruling America 
for the benefit, first, of Americans, and for the 
•* rest of mankind** afterwards. American labor 
has the right to find employment and reward at 
home. American capital has the right to some 
security invested in the development of the vast 
resources of our country. American skill should 
have sufiScient encouragement to pursue ** the 
track of glory** under our own flag. 

The bill which was first introduced by the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
provided that all wool should pay a duty of thirty 
per cent., except that costing fifteen cents and 
under, and that costing fifty cents and over, which 
was to come in duty free. Now, sir, I suppose 
that committee intended precisely what they said; 
but practically, such a provision would, in less 
than twelve months* time, operate so as to bring 
in f^ of duty every pound of wool which should 
be imported . E vBry gentleman who understands 
the sharp practice of custom-house morality, as 
taught by tnat class of foreign importers who now 
monopoIiEe the business, and who have driven 
Americans, the solid men of integrity, almost out 
of the field, knows that, with such a law as that 
indicated, all sorts of wool would be imported; 
and that it would cost fifteen cents and under, or 
fifty cents and over, in every instance, and there- 
fore come in free, I confidently assert that every 
candid importer will so admit; and also that no 
manufacturer of intelligence, however he may 
covet free wool, will deny it. 

In order to make the bill in fact what it pur- 
ported to be, I gave notice that I would, at the 
proper time, ofler an amendment, as follows: 

That any wool or hair or the ahpaca, ttic goat, and other 
like animaU, wfatcb Kball be changed in iWcharaetorrorUie 
parpoee of evading the duty, or which abaU be claaoaod, or 

fiunfled, or assorted, bo aa to raise the value at the pqrt of 
inportaiion to fifty cents per pound or over, or which shall 
bn reduced in value by the admixture of dirt or any fbrcign 
aubMsoce to fifteen cents per pound or leas, ibaU be aabjeet 
to pay a duty of thirty per cent. 

But a new proposition having been br4ugbtft>r* 
ward^ my amenawent ib no laager geroMoge tatl^e 



bill. But in this connection it is a significant fact, 
under the tariff of 184S, which admitted wool im- 
ported , costing seven cents and under per pound, 
free of duty, that while in nine montns of 1843 
we imported but 3,332,644 pounds of such wool, 
it rose in one year to 13,808,645 pounds, and in 
two years (1845) to 23,382,097 pounds ! the price 
of wool falling at the same time. (Vide table C.) 
The committee have now proposed a duty of ten 
per cent, on wool. That will prove wholly in- 
adequate, in my judgment, to protect the wool- 
ffrower, and is not a fair compensation for the 
Uiirty per cent, which he will be compelled to pay 
the woolen manufacturer for all the goods made 
out of the material he furnishes. I would be lib- 
eral — and make a discrimination in favor of the 
manufacturer; but this is altogether too liberal. 

1 lyn aware there are some who go still further, 
and would place wool at once on the free list. 
The agriculturist scarcely needs protection on 
anything save wool. In other things he only 
receives the indirect benefit of havine some por- 
tion of agricultural competition withdrawn bj 
bein^ employed in other industrial pursuits. His 
cordial cooperation is expected to protect every- 
body else, but when the sole opportunity arrives 
of giving him a small boon, ne is told that, 
although he has been badly treated for ten years 
past or more, he must now offer himself up as a 
sacrifice. 

*< But still the great have kindness in reserve ; 
He helped to bury whom lie helped to starve." 

Those who urge that wool should be admitted 
free of duty start off with the sober assurance 
that the eflfect will be to raise the price of wool, 
Agwid tliey assert in the next breath that the home 
Tmanufacturer cannot prosper because he cannot 
obtain wool as cheap as the foreign manufacturer. 
The process through which this paradoxical re- 
sult will be reached is somewhat mystical. It is 
based upon the supposition that when the broad- 
cloth manufacltlirers — who do not now make a yard 
of cloth — shall arise under the potent magic of free 
wool, and go into the markets of the world, they 
will produce such a sensation — such a wave on 
the snores of the Mediterranean and the Amazon, 
that the price of wool will be raised throughout 
the entire world. If that should be the conse- 
q^uence, of course there would be a proportionate 
rise in woolens. But the onlv rise that would be 
likely to occur, would be in cAisequence of Amer- 
ican wool-growers abandoning the business, and 
slaughtering their flocks. Deserted by their Gov- 
ernment, why should they struggle longer? The 
manufacturers would find themselves disappointed 
in their sanguine expectations. Their domestic 
sources for supplying the raw material would be 
cut off, and they would speedily be at the mercy 
of foreign production and foreign legislation. 
Should woolen manufactures fail under such cir- 
cumstances as these, it would be a hopeless task 
to attempt their revival. 

EXAMPLE OP PRANCE AND ENGLAND CONSIDERED. 

We are cited to France and to England as 
examples which we should follow; and it is said 
that wool has risen in price in those countries in 
consequence of the abolition of all duties thereon. 
Now, it is notorious that the Consumption of 
wool over all Europe has overtaken supplies 
The production has not kept pace with tne de- 
mand. The prices, therefore, have risen, but not 
by any means so much as represented, ^d per- 
haps not more than other products of the worid 
within the same time. The influx of gold, also, 
into the commercial worid, from Australia and 
(>ilifornia, has raised the value of all kinds of 
property within the last six years, from twenty^ 
five to ibrty per cent. The price of wool now in 
this country is hardly a remunerating price, be- 
cause the farmer cannot better afford his wool 
now for fifly cents per pound, than he could six 
years ago for thirty-fiye cents per pound. But the 
fact is, as I understand it, that wool isnotadmitted 
entirely free of duty into France, but woolen 

foods are absolutely prohibited. This f^ives the 
ome market to^the French manufacturer exclu- 
sively. For this^she has fiercely struggled for 
two centncies. That sort of legislation would be 
pehrhaps satisfactory to both the American wool- 
grower and manufacturer, but it is not proposed. 
Take the next cafe, that of Bngtattd. ^^timjM-' 



tem of protection the most marked and persistefiC 
ever yet witnessed, commencing in the reign of 
Edwird III., she has reached the goal sheaimcNl 
at^H^pability of underaelling in all market8«-«iMl 
can safely challenge the world to meet her on 
the footing of free trade. While she forbade the 
exportation of wool either by penal enactments or 
an export duty fVom the fourteenth century until 
recent times, she also encourag^ the growth of 
woolen manufactures by multiplied statutes in 
almost every reign from Henry V. to Cromwell^ 
and from Cromwell to Victoria. All her people 
living were Glotlk|d in woolen, and dyimg could 
not be buried ^mnout a woolen wiadfiBg sheet. 
Pope alludes to this fact in his day — 

" Odioni ! in woolen ! twould a saiot provoks. 
Were the last words that poor NorcisM ipeke.^' 

The manufacturers of England have no furtlier 
step to take in the march of protection. Sir 
Robert Peel led them to the smamit. As omnip- 
otent as Parliament may be, it has ao- more power 
to exert in their behalf. 

The author of "Memoirs of Wool,"pubHshed 
in Eneland in 1757, discoursing upon the legisla- 
tion of 1550, says: 

"Thus we perceive, oontmry to mhu we ikall find 0»- 
qsentlv ssserted by pereoni attemptinff the huionr of the 
English woolen manufacture, tliat from Edward III . it bad 
been a growing business, and that the exportation of ctolk 
for some ages had been, and now was, verycoosideTBble.^ 

This "growing business'* has never been 
checked, and its magnitude now far eclipses what 
it was even ten years ago. 

Such bein^ tne position of England, now in 
*• the bone of manhood," I submit that it is pre- 
posterous to force America, but " yet in the gris- 
tle,** to adopt the same legislation which may be 
proper for Great Britain and all her colonies. You 
might as well enter a grass-fed three-year-old colt 
on the race-course against a thorough-bred and 
well-trained Eng^lish race-horse. Naked compe- 
tition must end m the extinguishment of special 
pursuits, or the reduction of American labor to 
the English level; and lam inflexibly opposed to 
either result. Nobody who does not desire to see 
the labor of this country degraded can advocate 
such a proposition. 

riNB WOOLS CAN BE RAItEO AT BOMB. 

It is frequently asserted that we do not and 
cannot raise the finea class of wools necessary 
for the manu&cture and finish of the higb-pricen 
styles of cloth. Any such assertions I regard as 
rash and unsustained by facts. Our floeks of 
sheep are composed genefally of mixed breeder 
and It is well known that mixed or hybrid breeds 
of stock degenerate sooner than pure bloods. 
But it requires no more care to maintain purity 
of blood tn America than in any other oountry. 
There is nothing in Spain or Saxony which oar 
wide domain of soil and climate cannot raateh. 
There is wool cmnually produced in Vermont 
and Ohio, and I presume in other States, in do 
respect inferior to any that can be obtained in 
Silesia or Segovia. The same wool might doubt- 
less be raised in Tennessee, Kentucky, and Vir- 
ginia, with greater profit. 

It is true that the warm sun of Spain renders 
the fleece of the Merino breed harsher than it is 
in the milder climate of Saxony; and when sheep 
are fed on cfadky districts, the wool is apt to^t t 
coarser; while on a rich loamy soil it eecomM 
soft and silk v. Such facts, with our wid^ 
varied soil ana climate, present no hindrances to 
the successAil production of all the superior gMide 
wools. 

England produces about 140^000«00O pounds^ 
and imports 100,000,000 pounds of woolaonuallT; 
yet of this large amount, by the reports of tfte 
past year, only 6,128«636 pounds is German < attd 
but 68,750 pounds Spenish. The wools ^frem 
other eountnes, it wilr%e seen from the prices, 
are common and ordinary. It would appear, 
then, if even wool grown in a particular locality 
and of a peculiar grade were indispensable, tliat 
it is insignificant in amount. 

The improved machinery for assorting wools, 
separating the coarse from the fine, the long staple 
from the short staple, into three or more classes, 
has enabled the manufacturer to select even ^m 
the cheap wool of South America a considerable 
portion of ^m fleece adapted to' fabrics of the 
bghsst ifiaJK GottOByi alBo,»beth -4ere^siid 40 
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England, has been made to serve as a substitute 
for the finest class of wools. In point of fact, 
there is very little purely all-wool cloth in the 
market; and it requires a nice discrimination to 
detect what is so common that it is no longer con- 
sidered a fraud . i 

The price of fine wool always regulates the 
price of coarse wool. The idea that we can ad- 
mit the highest cost article without afiTecting the 
lower graaes, is absurd. The price of Grerman 
wool of the finest quality in Liverpool was, De- 
cemi^er 31, 1856, three shillings, or seventy-two 
cents per pound, and some prize lots of wool from 
AufltraUa considerably higher, (three shillings 
and nine pence, or ninety cents;) and, when our 
manofkcturers are ready to pay such prices for a 
nmilar article, they will soon have no occasioi^ 
to seek for it abroad. The fault has been hitherto 
that the same price has been pcud for the clip of 
all flocks, in the same region of country, regard- 
less of the fineness and superior condition of the 
dip of any exceptional grower. It has been found 
here, therefore, as in England, though the fact has 
not been here so generally acted upon, that the 
most profit will accrue from sheep with fleeces 
weighing from three to four pounds, instead of 
on6 to one and a half pounas, and where the 
carcass is to be reckoned as an equal moiet3rt)f 
the net proceeds. 

Aj^n, it is urged that we need not fear com- 
petition with England or Europe in raising wool, 
becaase our lanais so much the cheapest. Those 
who make this statement lose sight of the vast 
plains and steppes of Russia, SoutS America, and 
Australia, where single individuals own flocks o( 
from ten thousand to sixty thousand, and where 
the cost of keeping the year round is confined to 
a few shepherds and a few dogs. They forget 
that Russia offers in perpetuity vast tracts of un- 
occupied public lands to those who will establish 
large sheep-folds within her precincts; akid that 
bei exportations of wool in 1644, not including 
Poland, amounted to 30,379,360 pounds. Touch- 
ing the incapacity of England to compete with us, 
it would be sufficient to point to the fact, that while 
oneof her writers, asearly as in 1656, asserted that 
** wool is the flower and strength, the revenue and 
blood of England,*' she now produces more than 
idouble the quantity of wool that is raised in the 
tJnited States, and much more than France, not^ 
withstanding her limited comparative area; and 
that the price the past season was an tirerage one 
of at least forty cents per pound. The native home 
4>f the South Down and Leicester sheep cannot 
be k weak competitor in the wool-growing busi- 
ness. On this land view of the matter I wm give 
the testimony^-which my friend from Ohio has 
already citeu— of Lord Napier, of Scotland, be- 
ibre tne committee of the House of Lords in 
1838. He said: 

** If we bad not sheep upon it, it would become the hab- 
teition of snipes and foxes, and return to waaut. More than 
one half of Scotland is occupied in raising Cheviot, or 
Uaek-Oced sheep. '> 

WOOL HAS NOT BAD PftOTBCTIOM. 

It is stated that the wool-grower has been pro- 
tected for the past ten years, but I deny the tact. 
The greatest protection the wool-grower has had 
is, that nearly all the manufacturing nations of 
the world arc also large purchasers of wool. 
Consumption is outstripping production. The 
demand for woolen clothing in all its forms is 
increasin|f. Whenever the rate of duty upon 
woolens is less than that on wool, the latter re- 
ceives no protection, because the former will be 
imported, and crush both the wool-|prower and 
the manuHicturer. Our present tarifl^as was ob- 
Tious at its birth; and as it is now conceded by 
the present Secretary of the Treasury, has oper- 
atea to discriminate against woolens, and if against 
woolens, of course aeainst wool. Mr. Guthrie 
■ays, in his able and honest report: 

" Now we import $1, 940,697 of wool for our manulkc- 
tnrers, who pay a duty of thirty pdr cent, upbn it; and we 
^port tl^0^^36i of the manufactares of wool, on which 
we pif different rates of duty, vi7. : thirty per cent, on part, 
twte9^flve percent, on part, and twenty per cent, on part ; 
WAOm With wool free of duty fn othermanufiictuiingconn* 
trie*, the duty operates a discrlaiDation against the labor 
and capital of our own people. This i» peculiarly the case 
a« to the coarser flibrics. which w« admit at a less duty than 
We impose upim wool.'' 

T)ie higher valu^ bf^of ^ital and labor^vea 



to the foreign manufacturer an advantage which 
thirty per cent, scarcely more than compensates. 
In 1840, when the duties on woolens under the 
compromise act had fallen to twenty-eight per 
cent., and were to be reduced the next "year to 
twenty per cent., all the woolen manufactories 
in the country had to stop. That showed the 
point up to which the woolen manufacturer re- 

?uired support, and I am for conceding it now. 
t is necessary in order to secure a homo market 
for wool. I Know of no other way of protecting 
wool but by putting the manufacturer's wheels jn 
motion. To do this the duties on woolens must 
be higher than upon wool. When this is done 
to a reasonable extent, and when all or nearly all 
dye stufl^s are admitted free of duty, then I think 
the manufacturer should say, ** Hold, enough !*' 
— and if he attempts anything more, he may 



••go a wool-gathering and come home shorn.** 

The genlleoian from Rhode Island [Mr, Dua- 
fee] the other day stated that "what we do want 
is a reliable, steady, increasing home market.** 
Exactly. I agree with him. But ho is for open- 
ing our ports, so far as wool is concerned, to the 
competition of the world . Is that the way to give 
the wool-grower a home market? ' If you will 
entirely prohibit the introduction of woolen man- 
^ufactures, that would give us the home market, 
^flmd the wool-growers would need to ask -no other 
protection . That is what France docs to-day ; and 
when she recently proposed to remove the pro- 
hibition, even that was coupled with a provision 
for a bounty upon all cloths exported.- If wc tax 
cloths, and afterwards find France pays a bounty 
equal to our tax, what protection would be real- 
ized ? But, considering the high price of woo^ 
now higher than it has been since 1834, with m 
unremitting struggle in France, Belgium, Ger- 
many, and England for the manufacturing su- 
premacy, is it not more likely that other nations 
may feel impelled to levy an. export duty upon 
wool than woolens.' That would place us entirely 
in the hands of foreign Governments. Unless we 
mean to abandon sheep-farming altogether, and 
there is no stock more beneficial to the soil than 
sheep, it seems to mc that we should give some 
encouragement to the increase and maintenance 
of the business throughout all our wide domains, 
for there is no portion of the Union that may not 
more or less profitably engage in it. In the north- 
ern and New England States for the past ten 
years, the growth of wool has fallen off some- 
what; but in the western and southern States it 
has greatly increased, and ought not to be dimin- 
ished. The whole amount of wool raised in 1840 in 
the United States, was 35,802,114 pounds, and in 
1850 it was 52,516,959 pounds, bcmg an increase 
of about fifty per cent, I submit the fact (vide 
tftble A) to gentlemen from the South and West, 
that the wool of very many of the southern and 
western States increased from 1840 to 1850 more 
than three hundred per cent. If the business in 
the Eaai is waning, it ought not to be further d^- 

Eressed: if it is a rising one in other sections, it 
as the highest claims to encouragement. 
The policy I have indicated would in the end 
be most to the advantage of the manufacturer — 
ecuring to him a home supply of the raw male- 
I, and shielding him from tne annual fluctua- 
tions of foreign markets and foreign hostile legis- 
lation , and it is fluctuations he has most to dread — 
not high prices of wool. 

It hsifi been argued that the charges for trans- 
portation on wool are twenty-five per cent., and 
this is suggested as being a sufficient protection. 
That is an argument that proves too much, and 
might be applied to all imports, woolens inclu- 
sive, to a greater or less extent. Take, for in- 
stance, hardware-:-on fine goods or cutJery the 
charges are, perhaps, not more than twenty per 
cent.; on Sneffield hardware, generally, they 
amount to thirty per cent.; and for the light, 
bulky, and low-priced Birmingham ware, the 
charges rise from thirty to fifty per cent. Gen- 
tlemen interested may make the most of the argu- 
ment. * 

" Ah, me, what perils do environ 
The man that meddles witti coUl iron V* 

But who is it, Mr. Chairman, that comes here 
and asks for the repeal of the duty on wool? 
Certainly not the wool-growers. Whatever they 
may think about it. they are at hom^ feeding theu; [ 
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bleating flocks, 

wintry blasts; bi 

facturers and 

lambs, with persuj 

figures, in ftivor of /^ 

endeavoring to protei 

their ignorance and ' 

benevolence. At their 

trying to prevail upon _ 

which, they s/iy, will give t! 

more permanent price for 

ever yet received ! ** The \ ^^rff^d the 

Greeks, even when they made ^^^^ms,*^ The 

Trojans had reason to fear a wooden horse, but 

here is quite as alarming an exhibition of the 

tooolly horse. 

It is not a new thing, because the farmers are 
on board the same ship, for the manufacturers 
and importers to claim the steerage. But let us do 
justice to all, and "call no man master.** A 
quaint old English writer on this subject remarks 
that: 

" A Aindamental mistikc tliis (notwith$>tandin({ Fnm^ 
ncss of interest in ot!i<»r respects) lo ima^ne iellers ana 
buyers of any commodity are not divided in one point, tko 
price lo be paid foril .'—that either of thorn gotting the whole 
stafT of power into their own hands, will not heat the other 
with it mo5t unrighteously !" 

I object to placing the **staflr of power** into 
the hands of any one class or any one interest. 
It ought always to take two to make a bargaiti. 

HARDWARE. 

Suppose the wool-grower or his agent were to 
retort upon the manufacturers with a similar line 
of argument, and state that the duty of thirty per 
cent, on the manufactures of iron — hardware, cut- 
lery, &c., is altoo^ethcr too much or not needed at 
all. While I believe it would not be (juite false, 
I think it would be rather ungracious; but not 
more so than the feeling manifest in some quar- 
ters to sacrifice wool for the exclusive beneut of 
the manufacturers, who seem disposed to 

, " Compound for sins they are inclined to, 
By damning those ihoy have no mind to." 

On Sheffield hardware, such as cutlery, edge- 
tools, files, and saws, some protection is needed 
a little longer, but for this, twenty per cent, is 
ample; and upon all other kinds, without dis- 
crimination, tert per cent., I feel quite sure, is 
fully sufficient. Formerly nearly all of our hard- 
ware was made of wrought iron; now it is nearly 
all made of cast or malleable iron. The superi- 
ority of American hardware, such as house- 
finishing articles, saddlery, &c., is conspicuous 
and generally conceded. Many of the Birming- 
ham factors are giving up exports to America. 
Under these circumstances, I would not witiihold 
from American artisans that protection without 
which their final and complete success might be 
even thought to be endangered. But let all parties 
comply with the golden rule, ** and as ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye also to them 
likewise.** 

Those Democratic orators and editors who 
made the welkin ring about the cruel injustice of 
the tariff of 1842, for only allowing wool costing 
seven cents and under to be imported free of duty, 
will not, I trust, now be guilty of the inconsist- 
ency of striking a heavier blow upon the farmer 
in the same direction. 

RAOI. 

By the bill, as last amended by the commit- 
tee, I see that all raga are to be admitted free of 
duty. The importation of ragp for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1856, was 38,727,017 pounds, costing 
$1 ,239,168— a very extraordinary increase within 
the past few years. It is under, rather than over, 
to say that not less than 25,000,000 pounds of this 
amount may be estimated to have been woolen 
ragSf or old worn-out and torn-uj^ woolen cloths. 
These are picked to" pieces by machinery, after 
they reach this country, and whefT cleansed and 
the fibers separated,, form what is called shoddy^ 
and this sells in market for sixteen and sometimes 
even for thirty cents per pound, coming into di- 
rect competition, and displacing an equal amount 
of our wool. There are several of our manu-; 
facturers who devote their almost exclusive at; 
tention to this business. The value of rags as 
imported nearly equals the 14,737,393 pounds of 
foreign wool imported the past year, which wan 
p, ,665,064. The process by which this material 
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is uaed 18, to mix with eyery one hundred pounds 
of shoddy seven pounds of £eece wool, and thir- 
teen pounds of cotton, and this, when spun, 
answers the purpose forcing, either for woolen 
or cotton warps, and various styles of cloths are 
produced, stout and firm in appearance, but 
wanting in durability. 

In this style of cheap goods the English led the 
way; and a few years ago, when Dewsburyt and 
some other towns in England, had become famous 
for this peculiar manufacture, the English wool- 
lowers petitioned Parliament for protection, and 
It was granted. Our position requires legislation 
quite as much now. By the act of Congress, 
August 5, 1854, to carry into effect the recipro- 
city treaty with England, we are compellea to 
admit pelts and wool and all the rag^, " being the 
growth of the Provinces*' of British America. 
This will prove about as large a dose of free 
trade, pure and simple, as our farmers ought to 
be subjected to. Not less than three or four 
^nts duty per pound on this article will be re- 
quired to oe of.any service as protection. 

lUGAR. 

The question of repealing the duty on sugar I 
suppose is to be pressed upon us. The prices 
of sugar are fearfully high, and there seems to 
be a panic for some instantaneous remedy. I am 
in favor of some remedy also; but not for an 
opiate that may afford relief for a season, and 
fasten the complaint upon our system for life. I 
ctmnot approve of the policy which would give 
us chem) sugar this year ana dear sugar forever 
thereafter. I would like to know of gentlemen 
upon what principle they can stand — unless they 
are for out-and-out free trade — when they nro- 
pose to exclude sugar from all protection wnat- 
ever? True, it is an article of primary necessity 
—of universal use — and ought we not the more 
to encourage a cheap and home supply ? 

We have held out inducements to the sugar 
planters in the South to make heavy investihents 
for the production of sugar. If the duty should 
be abandoned the whole business would be 
abandoned, and subject those engaged to heavier 
penalties than even the severity of the seasons. 
For the past ten years we have obtained upon an 
average not less than one third of our supply of 
vugar from Louisiana, at prices of from tour to 
six and eight cents. (Vide tabic B.) Who does 
not see that, if we had been compelled to ^o 
abroad for this amount of su^r, prices would 
have ranged much higher during ail this time? 
If there had been no sugar produced in the Uni- 
ted States the past year, tlie price, instead of 
being ten cents the pound, would doubtless have 
been not less than fifteen. For the last year or 
two unpropitious seasons have largely reduced 
the crop; and this, as I understand it, is the great 
reason why the sugar interest is to be abandoned 
to its fate. Well may the sugar pUnter say: 

** When lorrows come they oome not aiiigle. 
But Id battalions.'' 

They hope to recover— 'they are struggling to 
recover; and yet, while they are crushed to the 
earth by an inhospitable season, in their hour of 
extreme peril it is proposed to give them a finish- 
ing blow; and, in tneir day of ^amitv,it is pro- 
posed to mock them by an entire witndrawal of 
what was not begrudged them in the dawn of 
their prosperity ! Why, sir, even the drunken 
Irish Doy has too much of honor to strike his 
father when he is down. If it is a sufficient reason 
for placing su^ar on the free list because its pro- 
duction has diminished, then should broadcloth 
be placed on the free list, for the manufacture of 
that has whollv ceased. I stand on the principle 
of giving inciagntal protection wherever it may 
be need^,and the parties concerned are the best 
jud|es of tha^ 

If we are to go on the principle of throwing 
overboard a Jonah every time there comes up a 
squall — now wool, now tuear, and now iron — 
there will not be enough left to grapple with the 
one-eyed giant of free trade; and all the favor gen- 
tlemen wul have secured to any favorite branch 
of industry will be that accorded to Ulysses, of 
being devoured last. 

In 1850 there were produced in Vermont 
6*349,357 pounds of maple sugar; and in ordi- 
nary seiuioDSi reckoaixig the consumption at 



thirty pounds per capUat it reaches about two 
thirds of the whole amount consumed. The 
quality hsis been greatly improved within a few 
years, and is mosUy consumed in the State; but 
whatever Dart is sold, on account of its fine and 
peculiar navor for various culinary purposes, 
commands full prices. It is not to oe expected 
that the sugar-maple can ever be made to yield so 
great an amount of sugar as would be required 
for the general use of the country, though the 
trees may be very rapidly grown for that purpose; 
but the introduction of the Chinese sugar-cane, 
8(yrgho Sucre, holds out some encouragement to 
hope that a new source of supply has oeen dis- 
covered. If this should turn out to be another 
morus mtkUieatUis speculation, as is but too prob- 
able, and if the sugar-cane of Lousiana shall 
remain unfruitful after being spared another year, 
and after being dug about, then indeed we may 
be forced to place sugar among thttl exotic list of 
articles whicn the United States cannot produce. 
But the trial should not be abandoned without a 
struggle commensurate with its importance; and 
whenever the duties upon suear are to be entirely 
repealed, some reciprocal advantages should be 
obtained — such as the relaxation of the onerous 
duties now imposed upon our produce admitted 
into " * .»-..« 



be waked into life — nursed into perennial vigor — 
by moderate and steady discriminations in their 
favor so long as their condition makes it proper, 
or so long as there is a probable chance of ulti- 
mate success. ^ 

I trust we shall be able to harmonize all inter- 
ests by being just and liberal to all, and check the 
unprofitable accumulation going on in the Treas- 
ury. With these objects in view, I shall vote for 
such amendments as the line of my argument 
would indicate, and, if they are adopted, I shall 
then vote for the bill. 
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1840. 

Alnbama pounda, S90,353 

Arkanaaa 64^ 

Florida 7,285 

Georgia 371,303 

Kentucky 1,786,847 

LooiBiana 49,383 

Maryland 488,291 

MiMissippi 175,196 

Missouri 5634365 

North Carolina 625,044 

South Carolina 399,170 

Tennessee 1,060,332 

Tecas. 



Wool produced in the 
United StaUs. 



Cuba, besides this. Spam takes care t<B Virginia*.' 2,538,374 



regulate her export duty upon sugar according to 
the scale of the market prices in the United States; 
and, if she were left untrammeled bvour product, 
she would be able to extort still higher export 
charges. If we let it conu free, she should let it 
go free. 

COTTON. 

wThe success of the doctrine of protection is 
clearly manifest in the history of American cot- 
ton goods. At- the close of tne war, in 1816, the 
double duties ceased; but through the exertions 
of such men as Calhoun and Lowndes, the square 
yard duty was retained upon cottons and valued 
at twenty cents per square yard, although cost- 
ing under, which amounted to actual prohibition 
on all goods under that price. The result is, that, 
while wo still need some protection upon fine 
eoods, we can undersell the world on the coarse 
fabrics, and reauire no protection upon anything 
below what is known as No. 26 in point of fine- 
ness. A few years since we shippea cotton drill- 
ings to Calcutta, (Hindostan,) rrom whence the 

] world, at the date of our Revolution, drew its chief 
supplies of cotton; but the British Government 
endeavored to shut us out of the rising trade by 
at once levying a duty of ten per cent, on all sued, 
goods. This did not prove sufiicient; and in two 
or three years an additional duty often percent, 
was put on, which successfully excluded the 
American eoods. Another point is to be noted 
here; and that is, the jealous care with which tfie 
British watch and protect their trade wherever it 
requires any such aid. 

CONCLUtlON. 

The whole philosophy of our revolutionary 
fathers was both theoretical and practice^ inde- 
pendence — absolute and eternal. If this was the 
ruline idea of three millions of people, with colo- 
nial Doundaries, surely the idea cannot be 1^^ 
and weaker when our population is nine times 
larger, with continental boundaries ! With the 
vast forces of our active population, with the un- 
bounded extent of our palstures and plains, savan- 
nas and deltas, hills and prairies, with a climate 
that reaches from tropical neat to polar cold, with 
all the advantages of mineral wealth and commer- 
cial enterprise; — if, with all these surroundings, we 
cannot achieve practical independence, then will 
our administrative imbecility nave been proven, 
and the incapacity of a ereat people for self-gov- 
ernment will have been demonstrated. Without - 
the production and control of the primary neces- 
sities of life we must remain the vassals of those 
who are the arbiters of our supplies. All admit 
that in war we should make our own cannon and 
our own gunpowder. Unless war be the natu- 
ral state of man, and in proportion as the years 
of peace are ereater than those of war, it is quite 
as important Uiat we shall be independent in peace 
as in war. Food and clothing are not less indis- 
pensable in peace than in war. 

Such articles, then, of primary necessity as 
there is any hope of miccessmlly producing, should | 



Connecticut 889,870 

Maine 1,465,551 

Rhode Island 183,830 

New Hampshire 1,360,517 

Massachusetts 941,906 

Vermont. 3,699,235 

California 

Delaware 64,404 

Illinois 650,007 

Indiana^ 1,337^19 

Iowa. ^.^ 33,039 

Michigan 153,375 

New Jersey 397,307 

New York 9,845,295 

Ohio 3,685,315 

Pennsylvania 3,048,564 

Wisconsin...* ,.^ 6,777 

Tabls B.— SMfor. [InosmpMe.] 



1850. 

657,118 

182,596 
33,347 

990,019 
2,297,435 

109,807 

477,418 

559J519 
1,627J64 

970,738 

487;233 
1,364,378 

131,917 
2,860,765 

497,454 
1,364,034 

129,698 
1,108,476 

585,136 

3,400,717 

5,530 

57,768 

2,150,113 

2,6i0i287 

373,898 
9,043,283 

375,391 

10,071,301 

10,196,371 

4,481,571 

253^ 



Potmdt 
tMpottoi* 

835 

836 

843 173,863,555 

843 -71,335,131 

844. 186,804,578 

845 111,957,404 

850. - 

853'.!'.'.'.*.*!!.'!!400,o6oUK)0 

854 - 

855 

856 

857 



Produeedin 
UniUd8tate$, 

aver. crop, 
short crop. 
140,000,000 
100,000,060 
304,913^)00 
175,000,000 
237,133,000 
370,000,000 
600,000,000 

short crop. 
100,000,000 



Pric€inKew 
OrZesiM. 

531^ to 6 

lOX to 11 

3;^ to 4 

4^(10 6 

6 to 7 



IHHO 
4)ito 
7 to 



4 

9 



9 toll 



Tabls C 

By the second annual report of the Boston Board of 
Trade, it appears that prices of superfine wool. Which are 
about the same they would be for medium fleece wool, 
have been as IbUows : 

In the year 1843 38 cents per pound. 
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STABILITY OP AMERICAN INSTITUTIQNS. 

SPEECH OF HON. L. D. EVANS, 

OF TEXAS, 
In the HoutB or Represemtativks, 

Febrtmy 4, 1857. 
The House being in the Conuniiteo of the Whole on the 
state of the Union- 
Mr. EVANS said: 

Mr. Chairman: Unity in fundamental opinions 
constitutes the spiritual essence, the very lift and 
soul of nationality; for there can be no harmony 
in any association without consent, and no coo* 
sent without accord in ideas. But difference in 
race invariably develops a corresponding differ- 
ence in primaury beliei. Hence, as difference in 
njc/9 manifestv itpelf on a great scale in the inte- 
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rior of American society, to this cause alone I 
ascribe the principal dangers which threaten the 
stability of the Republic. 

The fact is incontestable. Intellectual anarchy 
reigns throughout the land. There is no social 
doctrine, no scientific maxim of gOTcrnment, as- 
sured of general assent, or free from incessant 
discussion. The entire population of the coun- 
try appears to be slowly dividing into distinct 
nationalities, as perverse in their prejudices, as 
opposite in their peculiarities of thought and feel- 
ing, as if they were severed by the breadth of 
angry seas, or the height of icy mountains. 

In one place, the ear is startled by the idioms of 
a strange speech confounding the native tongue. 
In another, every nerve of patriotism and human- 
ity is thrilled with horror oy the spectacle of in- 
furiate mobs battling over the sacred ballot-box, 
which they pollute with the blood of murder. 
Here, one exclaims with terrific anathemas against 
the institution of slavery; yonder, they shout as 
wildly: *<it is the main pular of the Republic; 
tberefore open the gates of the high seas, and 
ship all Africa over.^' In the mean time learned 
divines and the largest churches separate on the 
ouestion, and the communion of the peaceable 
Christ resounds with the clangor of deoate, ^ad 
the curses of excommunication. W 

In the North, they proclaim a frightful despo- 
tism in Congress to rule the people of the Terri- 
tories as the mere serfs of government. In medial 
latitudes, they announce the monstrous dogma 
of squatter sovereignty, that political phantom, 
soiled in Kansas with the lurid smoke of civil 
war, and reeking in Utah with the odors of adul- 
tery . While in the fiery light of the South, it is 
boldly maintained that every act of Federal au- 
thority may be rendered null by the acts of a single 
State. And thus goes the conflict. 

Who, then, can doubt the danger? For, no 
community can remain one, unless a preponder- 
ant majority of its members be one in fundamental 
o|)inion. It is a law of human nature, coextensive 
with all experience, that intellectual strife tends 
ever, more and more, to become physical, to 
emerge in the condition of positive force with a 
Tiew to aggressive conquest. The battle of thun- 
dering arms follows the anterior battle of ideas, 
as the consequence follows the cause. 

Indeed, one might imagine the period of actual 
collision very close at hand, to Judge by the tokens 
of the approaching shock so strongly significant 
in the late presidential canvass; for, in that grand 
political struggle, there was a cause at work in- 
comparably more ominous of evil than any ever 
before evolved in the annals of American elections. 
A patriot should weu) to think of it; the face of 
an honest rami shoula bum with blushes to name 
it; but the damninf truth will be stamped on the 
eternal records of guilty shame: that cause was 
bribery. 

Are not these eloomy portents in the social 
firmanent ? Alas f one of the saddest pages in all 
the world's history enables us to interpret their 
terrible meaning. In the last days of the Roman 
republic, the inauspicious days which preceded 
so closely the civil wars of Marius and Sylla, as 
they prepared -the way for the blood v sword of 
Caesar, the same flagitious barter or votes pre- 
dominated in the Capitol as the only avenue to 
official trust. The result was a lesson of horrors 
for the instruction of all future ages. Will you 
profit by that dreadful example? But whether 
we elect to do so or not, there will be no change 
in the everlasting laws; and for all time, when- 
ever political factions in a free Government begin 
by contending against each other with g[oId, they 
will not be long m learning to struggle with naked 
steel. ' Thus it must be apparent to the most care- 
less observation that the intellectual anarchv is 
universal and incessant, that the conflict of ideas 
pervades all the elements of society, while a pro- 
found and permanent demoralization is silently 
poisoning the current of political life at its very 
source. 

I have attributed these various evils to the gen- 
eral antagonism of primary opinions existing in 
the bosom of American society, and that again 
to the broadly-marked and deeply-defined difler- 
enccs of race, aggregated, without being united, 
in the same territorial limits. Or the cause of all 
the mischief, of both the present dissension and 



the prospective peril, might be characterized 
briefly as a double antagonism of religions and 
races, tending, by the fixed necessity ofirreversi- 
ble natural laws, in opposite social directions. 

That diflcrence in religious ideas operates as 
a mighty repulsive force to divide and distract 
nationalities, no sober student of human nature 
will deny, since evcrv field of history, ancient and 
modem, presents enalcss and awful memorials of 
the fact. Indeed, in the great progressive devel- 
opment of humanity, the uieoloeical principle has 
been preponderant in every evomtion, subordina- 
ting all the other social elements to its supreme 
control. It is this which has alwavs stimulated 
and modified the industry, arts, haoits, customs, 
and every special institution of nations, so that 
every consiaerable change in religion, as Fetich- 
worship, Polytheism, Judaism, Christianity, and 
t)^ Protestant reformation , has invariably effected 
a correlative change in the state of civilization. 

It must be conceded, however, that the religious 
sentiment has sufiered a remarkable, if not an 
irrevocable decline in the European and American 
world. It is, therefore, highly improbable that the 
pen of history will ever again be called to record 
any more of those sanguinary theological wars, 
such as once swept the land and sea with whirl- 
winds of fiery wrath. Nevertheless, the relifiiQUS 
idea must not be ignored by the philosophical, 
statesman; because, in the long ages of its vig- 
orous activity it inscribed peculiar and powerful 
impressions on the character of each separate 
race, which centuries of future time, with all the 
searching criticism of an arrogant skeptical phi- 
losophy, will scarcely succeed in blotting out. 
Thus tne eternal traces of the volcano remain IM 
its locality, though the torch of the buming mou^n 
tain has been extinguished forever; and so every 
old faith, even that of Paganism, still survives in 
the peculiarities of the people it once influenced. 
Catholicism has been disintegrated by the spirit 
of Protestantism — ^has become in a manner Pro- 
testant; but the Catholic and Protestant nations 
yet differ, intellectually and socially, almost as 
widely as at any forrk tr era. 

Besides, in the lai^eert sense, the principle of 
religion is indestructibly immortal as humanity 
itself, as it embraces whaCever form of original 
philosophy assumes the fundamental explanation 
of man and nature; the efficient and final causes; 
the first and the last secret links in that endless 
chain of mysteries with which we are so darkly 
bound . And hence, the character of this primary 
explanation, whatever it may be, theological, crit- 
ical, or positive, must always affect the general 
and special attributes of every particular civiliza- 
tion by which it is received; since the speculative 
beliefs of mankind never fail to superinduce cor- 
responding emotions, conduct, and habits. Pre- 
cisely as a new idea changes the individual, so it 
transforms the characteristics of a nation. 

What, then, is the actual state of Aindamental 
opinion in the general thought of American so- 
ciety ? Does it exhibit the pleasing traits of an 
indissoluble unity, or those of an enormous 
divergence? The inquiry itself seems super- 
fluous. The multitudinous names of Catholic, 
Protestant, Jew, Mormon, Spiritualist, Swedcn- 
borgian, Transcendentalist, Deist, Atheist, and a 
thousand other different sects, flash across the 
memory to signalize the number and nature of 
our infinite antagonisms; while every one of these, 
in addition to the difference of his theological 
conceptions, entertains a different system of polit- 
ical ideas. 

Nor is the rivalry among them the less intense 
because it is more subdued and noiseless. The 
various creeds of the Protestant world struggle 
for proselytes as earnestly as ever; and silently, 
stealthily, perhaps surely, glides the tonsured 
priest to displace them all. 

I have said that all these religious antagonisms 
are profoundly implicated with correlative points 
of divergence m political doctrine; and the divis- 
ions on the question of slavery are demonstra- 
tive of the fact. If you will give me the latitude 
where any individual lives, and the name of the 
church of which he is a communicant, I will en- 
gage^ from such data alone, to determine his party 
relations, whether Democratic or Republican.* 
Nor must it be forgotten, that the original impulse 
to every movement of agitation on the subject of 



slavery was the result of a religious sentiment; 
as still every giddy gyration of the storm, every 
wave that aasnes against the foundations of the 
Constitution, is urged and guided by the same 
immeasurable force. 

But what is the real nature of the intellectual 
discord last mentioned ? It is the accidental serv- 
itude of a particular race. If there had been only 
one homogeneous nationality in the country, the 
problem of slavery never could have arisen. 
Therefore, one fertile source of antagonism in the 
primary beliefs of American society has resulted 
from antagonism in the races. 

Moreover, it is susceptible of the most com- 
plete inductive proof, that difference of race perse 
never fails to effect the clearest specific difference 
in all the elements of national character. Prima 
facie f this assertion might seem opposed to the 
principle previously stated — that the religious idea 
is preponderant in the social organism ; and hence 
it mi^ht be hastily inferred that homogeneity of 
religion would induce aperfect unity in civilization. 

However, the briefest analysis of historical 
facts suffices to rejnove the apparent contradiction, 
and to demonstrate fully that race reacts on all the 
philosophical conceptions as extensively and as 
energetically as the latter influence the former; so 
that, although the whole of humanity exhibits 
the cheering signs of a continuous intellectual 
progress, the development can never produce a 
thorough accord in the mental and moral culture, 
or in the social condition of the different races. 

In one sense, the fine poetic thought of the cel- 
ebrated Pascal is a scientific uruth — that all men 
in every country of the globe, and throughout the 
entire course of ages, may be regarded as a single 
^and man, always living and incessantly learn- 
ing. The general law of progressive evolution, 
as discovered by Comte, is briefly this: 1. Fetich 
worship and cannibal war. 2. Polytheism, and 
its wars of conque8t,with the institution of slavery , 
and the cultivation i)f the beautiful arts. 3. Mon- 
otheistic Catholicism, with its tendency to de- 
fensive war; the transformation of slavery into 
serfage; the rise of free labor, and the gradual in- 
auguration of positive philosophy. 4. The Prot^ 
estant Reformation, with its immense expansion 
of intense energy, and the development or liberty 
in all possible directions. 

What an amazing march of amelioration is 
here presented ! How vast the chasm of intel- 
lectual distance which separates the polished 
European from the naked savage cannibal, his 
remote ancestor in the forests of frozen Scandi- 
navia ! It seems miraculous as a new creation. 

But the most cursory reference to the great 
chart of history will show that this law of social 
evolution is suoject to striking variations. We 
behold, at the outset, all historical nations com- 
mencing at the lowest point in the scale of civil- 
ization — as one might say, at the zero of intellect^ 
ual life. Some ascend a few degrees, and then 
remain stationary for thousands of years; others 
rise Hghcr and pause, or perhaps retrograde; 
while others again increase the velocity of their 
movement onwards and upwards as it were for- 
ever. 

Now, by analyzing the circumstances con- 
nected with these remarkable ratios in the differ- 
ences of human development, philosophers have 
detected two principles of variations-climate and 
race. And though it is extremely difficult to 
estimate the sxact amount of influence exerted 
by each respectively, the powerful effect of both 
must be considered indisputable. Montesquieu 
and Victor Cousin assign all the facts of social 
perturbation to the agency of climate, laying doMm 
the maxim, <* Such a climate being given, such 
a people follows." Nor can it be doubted that 
the reaction of external nature on man is alto- 
gether equal to the action of man on material na- 
ture. Every individual and every society must 
be subject to modification by the focal laws of a 
peculiar enviJbnment. The resident of the icy- 
zone must, of necessity, differ from the inhab- 
itant of those sultry sands flaming eternally be- 
neath the direct rays of an equatorial sun. This 
results from the mutual action and reaction of 
humanity and its home in time and space. 

Nevertheless, after deducting all the effects 
which can justly be attributed to climatic influ- 
ence, there wOl De left a great mass of residual 
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phenomena, such as only can be accounted for 
by the assumption of a persistent divcrcity in the 
races. For we see nations in the same latitude, 
and situated on the same isothermal line, or even 
aggregated in one identical locality, yet each pre- 
serving for ages its characteristic peculiarities, 
and without hetraying the least tokens of any 
tendency to approximate a common type. It 
may indeed be true, that such differences were 
primarily superinduced on a condition of perfect 
unity by climatic action, exerted during chiliads 
of years; but still the fact stands the same in its 
present scientific import and value, because it is 
yniversaUy conceded that the varieties have now 
become permanent. 

However, all are compelled to admit the uni- 
formity of an invariable correlation betwixt the 
peculiarities of each separate nationality and the 
state of its civilization. We are therefore clearly 
entitled to infer that difference in race, if not the 
sole agency, is at least a principal cause of the 
perturbations affecting the course of human de- 
velopment. And hence also, the conclusion is 
irresistible that diversity of race must tend nat- 
urally to social and political anarchy, inasmuch 
as it leads to fundamental antagonisms in opinion, 
feeling, ai^ habit. 

I shall not pause to inquire as to the actual 
origin of the various races, whether it may have 
been one or multiple. The question, though 
fiercely debated by eminent names, must be ut- 
terly repudiated by the modesty of sober science, 
as oppcrtaining to a topic radically inaccessible 
to the human faculties. Nor, if even a solution 
could be obtained, would it possess the slightest 
practical utility. For identity of origin can fur- 
nish no proof of any ulterior or perpetual unity, 
or the reverse, in that which is subject to inces- 
sant changes. Every political problem should 
refer to tlie condition of humanity as it is now, 
not as it was emerging out of the impenetrable 
abyss of ages. 

Besides, the mere fact of origin, if it were ever 
80 well ascertained, could shed no light on the 
far more important fact of unity; andthe latter, 
as to all the races, is completely established by 
scientific considerations such as no hypothesis 
can shake. ** The positive philosophy," says 
Comte, " teaches the absolute homogeneity of 
the human mind, as regards individuals, so that 
no differences are possible but those of degree." 
Therefore the, essential unity of the species is 
constituted by their common possession of the 
same powers and passions — the fixed uniformity 
of a nature always identical in kind. 

This unalterable identity is more especially 
significant in the moral faculty, that genuine ele- 
ment of personality. For do not all the races 
exhibit the ideas and emotions generated by the 
sense of right and wronff, of duty and of merit ? 
And the inheritance of this exalted attribute di- 
vides them from the domain of the brute creation 
by a contradistinction as wide as the ^hole 
breadth of the heavens. 

Nevertheless, this fact of a fundamental unity 
in kind coexists with an almost incalculable di- 
versity in degree, thus dispersing the species into 
so many nationalities, and rendering it impossible 
for thena to combine into prosperous or permanent 
society in the same territorial sphere. And hence 
the antagonism of the different races in the bosom 
of the American Republic threatens our system 
with a perpetual tendency to disintegration, which 
was the proposition I last set out to prove. 

But the evils resulting naturally from the social 
aggregation of races require to be more specially 
noted, as they extend far beyond the mere case 
of intellectual anarchy or civil dissension, entail- 
ing a multitude ofdeauly consequences for count- 
less generations. Let me describe concisely the 
historical course of such examples. 

In the first place, when different nationalities 
meet within the same boundarieq^ tliey always 
encounter each other as natural enemies. There 
seems to be an instinctive antipathy betwixt 
them — the spontaneous action of an effective law 
which pervades the entire animal kingdom, from 
the insect croveling in the dust to the eagle that 
sicims the highest cloud of heaven; and the test 
of tins antipathy is the propensity for mutual 
war, but more especially, the absence of all chaste 
love between the sexes of opposite nationalilies. 



The negative characteristic, or affective repul- 
sion last indicated, may be seen verified to the 
fullest extent in the ethnological phenomena of 
I our own country; for the tender and beautiflil 
attraction of sexual sympathy scarcely reveals 
itself at all betwixt the heterogeneous elements 
of American society. The various races remain 
apart in a sort of savage isolation, or like the 
different tribes of animals. Do the Irish emi- 
grants swarm to a German ball, or the Germans 
to an Irish funeral ? And how rare in comparison 
with the numerical ratios of the several^ nation- 
alities are the instances of their intermarriage ! 

It is true, there seems to be an exception to the 
universality of this general law in persons of 
depraved appetite, or of mixed genealogy, who 
commonly prefer foreign blood and the most re- 
volting contrast of colors. These, however, are 
cases not of love, but of licentiousness — the per- 
version of natural desire, not its normal manifes- 
tation. 

But however this may be, there cannot be a 
doubt that different nationalities begin their ac- 
quaintance with reciprocal hostilities; for in 
what state, that of peace or of wcur, do you first 
behold the various races? Everywhere, engaged 
in mortal strife — everywhere, when they meet, 
encountering as natural enemies, with a rage 
almost as fierce, an aversion as invincible as that 
of different species of animals. Take, for exam- 
ple that striking picture, executed three thousand 
two hundred years ago, recently discovered in a 
temple of the Nubian desert, and inserted in Dr. 
Nott's Types of Mankind. The antique artist 
i^^mboiizes, in a gorgeously-colored tableaux, 
l^fc victories of the Egyptian King, Rameses II., 
who is represented as brandishing his pole-ax 
over the heads of three races — Negroes, 'Nubians, 
and Asiatics; while above the monarch's head 
runs the hieroglyphic scroll: "The beneficent 
living god, guardian of glory, smites the south, 

guts to flight the east, rules by conquest, and 
rags to his country all foreign lands. * * Or , look 
at that other picture of the same Egyptian king, 
driving before his chariot a double file of Negro 
and Nubian captives, the latter, a somewhat 
light-tinted people, strongly contrasting with the 
jet black Negroes, one of whom is represented 
by the painter as roaring like a wild beast with 
rage tuid pain. No one can mistake here the 
conflict of races. 

Next, refer to the work of M, Bodichon, a 
distinguished French surgeon in the army of 
Algeria, who proved that the aborigines of both 
France and Spain were of a brown complexion, 
the people who first appear in history as Iberi- 
ans. Afterwards, a blonde race entered the same 
territory; and the two nationalities — the blonde 
and the brown — immediately displayed the antip- 
athy of natural enemies, and never ceased the 
deadly struggle until the brown nation sought 
refuge from the superior prowess or skill of their 
blonde antagonists in the wild fastnesses of the 
Pyrencan mountains, where their Basque descend- 
ants may be traced to the present hour — a con- 
test which has been signalized by the splendid 
eloauence of Michelct. Latham extends tne area 
of the war betwixt the brown and blonde races to 
an almost indefinite space. He says: 

" The early population of Europe was once lio;nogeneous 
(torn Lnpland to Grenada; but it has been overlaid and 
displaced, the only romnanta cxtaut being the Finns and 
Basques— the former protected by tlieir Arctic climate, and 
the latter by the walls of tlie Pyrenees." 

Malte-Brun reckons ten existing races still in 

Europe; but remarks: 

<' The most ancient ore the least oumerous ; thus, in a 
forest tlie oldest trees perish, while the younger extend afar 
their wide-gprcading brnnches. The time will perhaps come 
when these ten races may be reduced to live or six." 

In another place, where he gives a general chart 
or analytic outline«f all the European nations, 
ancient and modern, the result shows that twenty 
^reat historical tribes have become altogether ex- 
tinct, while thirty others can only be traced in 
obscure mixtures. I can think of no reminis- 
cence in history so unspeakably mournful as this, 
the death of whole races, which has been going 
on from immemorial ages, and which may yet 
j^ witnessed in the gradual fading away of the 
Indian people beneath our very eyes. Alas ! little 
cares remorseless nature, in the generality of her 
inexorable iron laWs, for die tears of torture dhe 



may wring fVom human hearts, or the dust to 
which she reduces the.proudest empires, provided 
she can accomplish her grand aim— the evolution 
of more highly-finished social forms. 

But I have not the leisure, nor can it be neces- 
sary to amplify the evidence on this topic. Do 
you desire more ? Recur to the annals of any na- 
tion at random, you find its first foundations lai<t 
in the war of races. Behold the bloody strife at 
Tartar nnd Hindoo, of Saxon and Celt, of Ger- 
man and Sclavonian, of Jew and Gentile, of th^ 
European against the Indian, both of the east andf 
of the west. Hence, as the common rule, wTieif 
races meet, they struggle for the mastery; and, am 
the unavoidable consequence, the more vigorou* 
proves victorious, predominates, brings under 
the yoke its feebler antagonist. Then, one of 
two things inevitably happens — cither the con- 
quered people must be liUDjected to the condition 
of servitude, the servitude of caste, which is col- 
lective slavery, or that of individual slavery— or 
else the conquerors and conquered must coalesic^ 
into a single community. 

Now, let us examine what follows from ilwf 
first supposition. Is the vanquished race subju- 
gated to the subordinate position of a caste ? A 
considerable degree of civilization may be derel- 
ojrBd. The collective multitude of slaves till the 
soil, and construct magnificent masses of tcmplei/^ 
and tombs for their conquerors; for the gretA 
authority of Niebuhr has established the fact that 
all castes originated in conquest. Such a social 
organism may be very durable, existing fbr in- 
definite centuries, so that no historian can, in 
certain instances, descry its beginning, while no 
philosopher can foresee its end. But the system 
always stands in a state of immobility, or re^ 
volves in a changeless circle, like some huge piecd 
of mechanism, as destitute of freedom, as insus- 
ceptible of progress or improvement. Such was 
ancient Egypt. Such have been, and such ari 
still, all the empires of the eastern world. 

But suppose the conquered people to be reduced 
to indiviaual slavery, what results ? Grenerally the 
brightest splendor of civilization , with agriculture, 
and all the industrial and beautiful arts, with mil- 
itary activity; the advance of science, and the pro- 
gressive pofish of a refined society. Such Stated, 
too, have existed during many centuries, btit they 
have always been transitory when compared witn 
the great oriental hierarchies founded on the strong 
principle of caste; as we witness in the formfer 
republics of Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy. The 
voice of history proclaims it: every social Sys- 
tem of the ancient world which rested on the in^ 
stitution of personal bondage has fallen, remains 
fallen. • 

But why did slavery in these cases display stibfi 
a fatal and uniform tendency to efi^cct national 
decline and dissolution ? Simply because slaTery 
itstlf could not be perpetuated like the or?anista 
of oriental caste; for tncre was a law of human 
nature operating incessantly to break the chain of 
the bondmen, and mingle them with their masters. 
Long familiarity, particularly in the daily intima- 
cies of domestic hfe, mitigates and remores the 
most stubborn antipathies, and thus finally allows 
the common passional instincts a free course of 
development. 

But however we may explain the fact, it is 
nevertheless incontestable, that in the Egyptian. 
Persian, Greek, and Roman civilizations, a rapid 
fusion of races occurred as the consequence of 
slavery. This fusion could not fail to produce per- 
petual manumissions, until the chief socisil eleiAeni 
consisted of freedmen still bearing the marks of 
their servile origin. The result was a universal 
degeneration of blood, with the connected -effem- 
inacy of spirit, and a general corruption of moralil. 
For instance, there was never a more noble eth- 
nological character than that of the primitive Per- 
sians; and yet^ within a few centuries, they be- 
came so deteriorated by mixture with the o6Vi- 
quered nations, that millions of them could i^'ot 
withstand as many thousand pure Greeks', led oi. 
by the hero of Granicus and Arbela. 

In the case of Rome, the fact is yet more strik- 
ing, since history enables us to perceive the cattK 
at work, from its first inception until the coti^ 
quence becomes fixed and final before our verV 
eyes; for all scientific historians now unanimdus^ 
mc^cd the hdtiry, yctridkuiotts hypotfatiHf^ ^OSk 
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tbe mio of the Roman republic was wrought 
* solely by wealth, luxury, and corruption of 
Biorals. Thus Michelet, speaking of tne times 
of Marius and* Sylla, discloses the true cause: 
** The patricians were no longer patriciems, they 
were mostly ennobled plebeians; in the same man- 
ner the people were no longer a people, but a col- 
lection of freedraen of various nations." 
^ It is therefore evident from all historical con- 
siderations, as it is equally deducible from apriori 
principles of reasoninj^, tnat the double' effect of 
antaeonism in race is, first, conflict, and ulti- 
mately fusion, with the inevitable loss of original 
nationality; and that nothing can avert this natu- 
val order of sequence. For the influence of this 
eternal law undermines in the end even the pow- 
erful institution of caste, reducing the victors and 
the vanquished to a common level. 

But there is still another case to be treated-^that 
of coenate races nearly equipollent in character. 
And here, contrary to what a superficial thinker 
might have imagined, the difficulty of blending 
aatagonistic blood has been found far greater than 
in instances where the difilerencs was much more 
conspicuous. 

Thus the Celts, Gfermans, and Sclavonians, 
have existed face to face, and sometimes in a state 
of interlocation, for thousands of years; yet the 
treat masses of the nationalities keep as remote 
from amalgamation as ever. 

The fact appears to have been otherwise in the 
half dozen civilizations of antiquity, all of which 
are now extinct. In the Hindoo, the Egyptian, 
the Assyrian, the Qreek, the Chinese, and the 
Etruscan societies, the primary development ori- 
dnated with conquerors or colonists or the white 
Arian stock, who nevertheless finally became in- 
intermingled with the black or yellow natives, 
producing, among other degenerate specimens, 
mat negroid type still preserved in the paintings 
of the older monuments along the Nile. Hence, 
the question sujggests itself, why do not the mod- 
em races manifest a similar tendency to fusion? 
Wherefore does the natural antipathy of these 
evince the character of unconquerable aversion ? 
The fact seems to be the result of two joint cir- 
cumstances. First, there must always be a greater 
facility of interfusion betwixt two opposite eth- 
nological masses when one sustains but a small 
relauve proportion to the other. But this is pre- 
cisely what happened in the case of all the an- 
tique civilizations. A comparatively mere handfVil 
€H conquerors or colonists of the white Arian 
stock sufficed to subiect, by their arms or intelli- 
gence, countless millions of the colored natives; 
hence, a rapid amalgamation was inevitable, in 
spite of th^^nverfuT obstacle interposed by the 
arrogant eaPdient of caste. In the modem na- 
tionalities, the fact is dififerent, as the respective 
numbers are not greatly disproportionate. But, 
secondly, a far more eflectu \ cause is perceiv- 
able in the very similarity of the European races. 
Does not every one see that the marKed inferi- 
ority of a people must facilitate its subjug^ation 
to the prowess of another, its superior? Is it not 
evident that the circumstance of equality betwixt 
antagonists tends to retard or prevent the con- 
cpiest of either? And such is the condition of the 
modern civilized nations. The Celts, Sklavoni- 
ans, Qermans, if not indeed equipollent, are all 
races of wonderf\il native vigor cmd imperishable 
vitality; and therefore it is impossible for any 
^...gDft of them to bring the rest under a complete 
and final subjection. But we have seen, as the 
gieneral rule of all history, that subjection must 
precede t^ inception of mixture; for while sep- 
arate nationalities continue to struggle for tne 
nMBteiy, the conflict itself will incessantly stim- 
ulate their orifi:inal antipathies. The entire annals 
o£ Christian Europe are but one running practical 
commentary on the principle here stated; since 
Europe has never yet been fifty years without a 
war of races or religions, or of l>oth conjoined. 
^ Do you doubt the indomitable vigor, tne inex- 
tnyushsihle vitality of these white races ? Con- 
Bi£r the endurance of that old Celtic nationality 
wluck has been so rudely bufisted by the stormy 
strife of ages, beaten incessantly as the nelug 
oeean beats forever against the snores of Ireumi 
or the petoted rocks of Wides. Two thousand 
years oefore Christ, those same Celts appeared 
11^ lnAjFt omKgsmmk tkm him^fgi! ritiar of the 



Umbri, and ultimately emerged as one ^element 
of the Roman civilization. Then another branch 
of the great Celtic family appeared in western 
Europe, displaced the Iberians, and were after- 
wards vanquished by the Romans, with whom 
in parts of Gaul they became blended. Next fol- 
lowed the terrible collision of the Oermanic in- 
vasions — the Celts proving the weaker, yet still 
unconquerable. They would not mingle with the 
victors; refused to acknowledge the met of their 
def^t; but slowlj, sullenly, stiU fighting bravely 
as ever, retired into the tiretagne of I^tince, or 
the Cornwall and Wales of England. "The 
Cambrhins,"says Michelet, '* resisted their Ger- 
man enemy two hundred years by force of arms, 
and more than a thousand years by force of will; 
unconquerable will has been the genius of these 
people. " Nor were the Welsh ever vanquished ; 
tor, after a thousand battles, England was forced 
to hold out the right hand of friendship by the 
tender of equal rights; but the conflict could not 
even thus have ended had not the races been sep- 
arated by geographical boundaries. Trace that 
undying Celtic stock in Scotland and Ireland, 
whither the Saxon must pursue them — pursue, 
destroy, it may be, yet never, never conquer; for 
what power human or divine can subjugate the 
will ? In Scotland the bloody struggle has stamped 
in awful grandeur the names of Wallace and 
Bruce, of filodden Field and Bannockbum; the 
contest terminates at last in a compromise of 
equality, which is cemented by the spectacle of 
a Caledonian monarch on the English throne. 
Neitbsr could peace ever have been eflected here 
had not the loasses of the two nations been lo- 
cally distinct. 

Elut how goes the strife of the natural antipa- 
. thies across the Irish Channel ? Alas ! there it has 
not ended; perhaps never will have cm end. For, 
though down in the dust for ages, the Irish Celt 
still thultipUes, a^inst all insult, oppression, fam- 
ine; still turns, in the strength of an immortal 
hatred, to struggle with his still superior foe. 
Behold what a strange thing has happened to this 
race of a double character, so fickle and yet so 
obstinate ! It has actuidly changed its religion, 
out of mere abhorrence to its enemy. Micnelet 
has shown that the original Celtic Church was, 
of all others, the most heretical in the sight of the 
Catholic hierarchy, as much so as the Protest- 
antism of more recent times. The ancient Irish 
Church, in particular, up to 1156 of our era, never 
acknowledged the slightest subjection to the see 
of Rome; and it was for this reason, as Hume 
says, and as the infamous document itself proves, 
that Pope Adrian issued his bull transferring to 
King Henry II., of England, the supreme author- 
ity over the whole population of Ireland, advising 
hxm to invade and subdue the country, and espe- 
cially to enforce from every house the annual pay- 
ment of its penny to the successor of St. Peter. 
Such was the origin of England's political claim 
on Ireland. Hence, one might suppose that every 
Irish Celt would hate the Popes cordially, as he 
hates the line of English Kings. Why is it not 
so ? Why are the Irish the roost tenacious and 
unconvertible of Catholics ? Because the Enelish 
oppressor, in time, changed his religion, and co- 
temporaneously doubled the weight of the yoke 
pressing on the neck of poor Ireland, from which 
the Roman hierarchy now sought to save her. 
Therefore, the religion Qf Rome has become un- 
speakably dear to uie Irish as a symbol of nation- 
ality, while they detest in Protestantism the faith 
of their eternal enemies. 

The history of France in like manner, reveals 
on every page the uncompromising antagonism 
of the European races, wnile it teaches another 
fact of equal significance to American politicians 
— that different nationalities may reside for a long 
course of centuries, not only under the same Gov- 
ernment, but in the very same neighborhood, 
without losing any of their ethnological attributes 
or instincts. ^ Of this latter truth, Nlichelet's inim- 
itable historicalpaintihg is conclusive demon- 
stration. Mr. Thierry, in his history of the 
Gauls, treats the subject still more specially, and 
shows that a longseparation between different col- 
onies of the same Celtic family, actually devel- 
oped in them the character of distinct races, as 
tis Celts proper, the Gauls, the Kymri, the Bel- 
giftas* A/Wr perusing the woric of Thierry, the 



distinpushed naturalist, M. Edwards, made a 
tour through France, Belgium, and. Switzerland, 
thoroughly studying the peculiarities of the pres- 
ent inhabitants; and, as the general result, he de- 
clares that even now, notwitnstanding tfte lapse 
of two thousand years, the types of the former 
nations, whether Gauls, Kymri, Belgians, or the 
brown Iberians, may still be distinctly traced 
among their descendants, in the exact localities 
where the pen of the historian first takes them up. 

From such facts, we may well understand why 
France remained for so many centuries the grand 
theater of civil wars, and why her social soil is, 
to-day « the volcanic cradle of perpetual revolu- 
tions — ^why she knows not how to develop a 
democracy, or obey a despotism. 

As to tne ^neral history of the evil in the rest 
of Europe, Uie briefest glance may suflice. But 
even that glance cannot fail to exhibit the Teu- 
tonic element as preponderant in European civil- 
ization, and that the different nations present a 
graduated scale of progress and development, 
each decree in the comparative series correspond- 
ing to uie state of purity or mixture whicn the 
Teutonic blood reveals in a given nation. At the 
end of the fifth century after Christ, every coun- 
try in the north, west, and south of Europe had 
passed under the power of German masters. Even 
into Russia a Scandinavian invasion penetrated, 
and cultivated the first germs of that mighty em- 
pire. 

It must be remembered, that Grermany itself, 
notwithstandingits name, does not at present, 
contain a pure Teutonic population, being min- 
gled with tne Scythian hordes that after the death 
of Attila became incorporated with many German 
tribes. Northern Germany, however, is nearly 
unalloyed Teutonic, and accordingly advanced in 
social improvement. 

In Spain, the Visigoths were absorbed by the 
native residents, Roman and Celtiberian; and 
then about the tenth century commenced the in- 
terfusion of Arabian blood, forming that degen- 
erate compound which the people now exhibit, 
as slaves of the tyrant and satellites of the priest. 

In northern, that is to say, the most civilized 
part of France, the German element prevails, and 
the descendants of the Teutonic conquerora ruled 
the country a thousand years. 

The blood of England, I need scarcely remark, 
is purely Teutonic; for the Norman-French of 
the Conquest were as thoroughly Germanic as 
the Anglo-Saxons themselves. Fortunate island, 
queen of the northern ocean, how I envy thee, to 
be invaded and conquered so often, by Danes, 
Normans, cmd Norman-Neustrians — always by 
thy own kindred — and to be forever protected 
fVom base amalgamations by the sea, so hostile 
to others, but which loves thee and thine so 
well! 

In Italy, the mixture of ethnological elements 
is complete: every one knows the consequences. 
The lovely land, whose transcendent genius once 
had the skill of a Prometheus, to draw down the 
fiery light of unfading beauty out of heaven — to 
flash in song, to glow on the canvas, to breathe 
and bum and animate the coldest marble — now 
crouches beneath the rod of alien tyrants, and 
weeps in sadness, not for liberty, but for license. 

Havinff, in the forgoing part of the argument, 
examinea some of the chief principles connected 
with the antagonism of races, we must next in- 
quire as to the extent and special character of 
tnat antagonism as presented in the bosom of 
American society; for that it exists in fact, the 
most insolent and utter devotee of the foreign 
influence will not venture to deny. 

The original basis, or rather the ethnological 
subsoil of our population as deposited in the ol<| 
thirteen Slates, consisted of English, Lowland 
Scotch, Dutch, Swedes, and Protestant Irish, all 
of them being decidedly Teutonic elements. The 
exceptions to this classification were small, few, 
and altogether unimportant. Indeed, at the era 
of the Revolution, tne Anglo-Saxon blood and 
ideas had entirely predominated ,- so as to control 
exclusively all tne forces and facts of American 
social ana political life. The people were as 
thoroughly Germanic, or to speak more properly, 
English; as any to be founu in England itself. 
However, it must be admitted, that a perffeot 
homogeneity did not evsB then sKisi betweea the 
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North and South, because such a homogeneity 
did not exist in that English society from which 
ours emanated. The unalloyed Anglo-Saxon, 
though nearly related to, was somewhat different 
from th« Norman-Neustrian conqueror. The 
Anglo-Saxon church before the Cfonquest was 
heretical in the eyes of Rome; and the essence of 
the heretical idea lingering in the unmixed Saxon 
blood, finally attained its complete development 
in the stern and lofty principles of the Puritan. 

On the other hand, the Iforman element, chiv- 
alrous, impetuous, and romantic, if not always 
noble, delighted to ally itself with nobility, had a 
tincture of aristocracy, an innate love of power. 

One of these elements sought the rigid climate 
of New England, and the other the genial and 
sunny air of the South, as the proper spheres for 
their peculiar manifestations. I do not assert 
that the distribution of blood here supposed was 
uniform in either locality, that being rar from the 
fact; but in a general view, no one doubts that 
more of the Cavalier character than of the Puri- 
tan could be detected at the South, while in New 
England tlie Puritan was immensely preponder- 
ant. I shall refer to this partial antagonism 
again, and trace its effects in our systems of 
political science. 

It is possible that this difference, apparently 
80 very slight, would have been effaced in time 
without any serious consequences, if the flood- 
gates of emigration had not so suddenly opened 
to pour in upon us four millions of raw recruits 
from a foreign shore to renew and extend the 
conflict of ideas. Behold them, an enormous 
host from the Rhine-land, and yet you can dis- 
tinguish every one from an American almost as 
far as the eye can reach; while they are still more 
opposite in all their modes of thought and 
feeling. 

By way of contrast, yonder swarms the pro- 
lific hive of vivacious Uelts, that old race of the 
double character, fickle as the wind, yet stubborn 
as twisted steel, the race that never did and never 
will agree with its neighbors, unless it may rule 
them — the race that no earthly power can either 
conquer or govern. These aliens in nationality 
and religion number some two millions. 

But more singular and ominous than all, "these 
foreign legions do not scatter and diffuse them- 
selves over the land to melt away in the greater 
mass of the native population. No, they collect 
in the large cities to control the elective franchise, 
to keep their alien societies, to wear their national 
badges; or if they do penetrate the rural districts, 
it is to collect in clusters, to establish Irish or 
Dutch settlements, and to reproduce their minds 
and physiognomies in all their posterity; for you 
can identify a Celtic child or grand-child as easily 
as his ancestor. 

Next, gaze towards the soil of the South, and 
you discover another foreign race that never can 
uecome nationalized without reducing all America 
to that negroid type so disgusting to the eye on 
the older monuments of the Nile. And this last 
most invincible antagonism of aJl stands on the 
strength of almost three millions and a half of 
slaves, and nearly half a million of their kindred 
fVeedmen. 

Now look furiher: sweep with your political 
telescope the green forests and glorious prairies of 
the remote West; skim the Alpine heights of the 
stony chain, and glance where the great Columbia 
mingles its waters with the Pacific ocean, rushing 
towards Asia as if (pr conquest. AH over this 
vast region you see still another race to the num- 
ber of four hundred thousand — a grave and much- 
enduring race, whose sad countenance and solemn 
air remind you of the Caledonian Highlander, 
whose destiny of extinction his own so much 
resembles; and doubtless, too, if he had the gift 
of music, he would play, like the other, that fist 
mournful tune now heard on the mountains where 
the tartan is flitting away from its heather, <* We 
return— we return — we return no more!" 

Was there ever witnessed on the face of the 
whole earth before such a heterogeneous agglom- 
eration of ethnological elements, especially under 
circumstances so unpropitious ? In other instances 
of similar social chaos, history shows that the 
antagonistic materials were subordinated to a 
powerfVil regime, either the institution of caste, or 
a military goyeramenti which, by mere force of 



superior pressure, could keep them in some sort 
of order. Not so here. We acknowledge no 
power independent of the people; and the Euro- 
pean emigrants, very soon after their arrival, 
oecome a part of the people. Strange political 
phenomenon ! What would you say of a country 
ruled by a king that allowed every cliief of an 
alien tribe, entering its territorial jurisdiction, to 
participate in the royal authority, to share the 
jewelea regalia of the crown ? But that is just 
what we do. We divide and subdivide our 
American sovereignty with every pauper that 
European despotism, with loathing and contempt, 
discharges on our shores. Very different was tne 
policy of that great Roman Republic which some 
of the southern statesmen, the disciples of Mr. 
Calhoun, are so prone to eulogize. It is true, all 
the nations of the world were destined to ascend, 
by turns, that lofty rock of the Capitol — omnitun 
Urrarum areem — and take their seat in the Curiae 
and Senate. But two hundred years elapsed 
before the Latins could mount it, though living 
in the immediate vicinity of the Seven Hills; two 
hundred years more for the neighboring Italians; 
three centuries longer for the nations subject to 
the empire; and after two more, the barbarian 
host or Alaric thundered over the Capitoline 
heigrht. 

We have reversed the programme of Roman 
policy — indeed, of all national policy* We are 
trying a novel social experiment, perhaps, for 
the benefit of future science. We account the 
exalted prerogatives of citizen sovereignty so 
cheap that we invite the universe to conoe and 
share them gratis. We deem the art of govern- 
ment more easily learned than a common trade, 
and say to those, familiar only with despotic 
forms, ** Come, take a hand in the vulgar admin- 
istration of a powerful republican empire; for, 
though the machinery is complicated and the 
wheels nipely balanced, though you may chance 
to break something, what of that, since the peo- 
ple are sovereign, and no matter where born, 
still you are one of the people?** 

If the foreign emigrants could be settled in 
separate colonies by themselves, so as to consti- 
tute particular Grerman and Irish States, the evil 
might be entirely averted; for, in that case, 
beine parted by geographical boundaries, there 
would be few occasions of collision with the 
native citizens of the country. The fact is well 
exemplified in the social harmony of the purely 
French population in parts of Louisiana; since 
there are no truer patriots, or more thorough 
Americans, than the chivalrous Catholic Creoles 
of that community. The real danger arises from 
proximity, the aggregation of opposite elements, 
opinions, and passions, in the same local sphere. 

But what has been the ^nerai result of so many 
antagonisms in religion, m race, and in the ideas 
which thi^y must always necessarily develop? 
The consequence is visible to all in the present 
intellectual and social anarchy rife throughout 
the land; for every race and religion manifests 
a political influence in proportion to its extent 
and power, and therefore must find an organ for 
its expression and action in the operations of the 
(Government. The Germans, the Irish, the Cath- 
olics, the infidel Radicals that adore the mystic 
Mariane of the Red Republic — nay, the priests of 
polygamous Mormon, must have their several 
representatives in the highest councils of State. 
Suppose the Mormons could command half a 
million of votes, as they probably Mrill in time; 
think you that one of the great parties would not 
take them up as the special favorites of its settled 
policy, and denounce all those bigots who might 
advocate the restoration of pure monogamy? 
Think you, if the devil himself had a hundred 
thousand open worshipers in the country, that 
there would not be plenty of demagogues anxious 
and ready to act as delegates for that lurid crew 
in Congress ? Even the ne^o race, though with- 
out the right of suffrage, without any shadow of 
social or political status, can boast of their cham- 
pions on the floors of the House and the Senate, 
constituting a topic of eternal dissension, which 
every year grows more and more deleterious. 

It should be the ^rand problem, the exalted 
mission of every patriotic and enlightened states- 
man, to discover some peaceful, yet powerful and | 
adequate remedy for these monstrous perturba* | 



tions. Yet, where do we behold any competent 
mind applying itself to the profound and extreme- 
ly intricate question? On the contrary, we see 
all the distinguished politicians df the country, 
including the foremost functionaries of the Grov- 
emmcnt, busily employed, not in curing the dis- 
ease, but in scattering the seeds of the pestilence 
to the furthest limits of the land. The very Pres- 
ident of the Union descends from the height of 
the executive office to desecrate the once unsul- 
lied and serene dignity of a national message, with 
words of party strife and sectional antipathy. 

There has been but one political school of a 
recent date to manifest an appreciating sense a« 
to the nature and extent of tne evil. The Amer- 
ican order had the unquestionable merit of beinr 
the firs( to sound the depths of the great nationiu 
problem. But a complication of aoverse causes 
prevented even them trom the accomplishment of 
any definite solution. They were furiously as- 
sailed, both by the friends of anti-slavery, and by 
the trained bands of the Administration. And 
besides, the danger itself seems incapable of be- 
ingaverted by any invention discoverable through 
human wisdom. The foreign influence really 
holds the balance of power as between all other 
pcirties; and no party can offend that influence 
without sure ana speedy prostration. The fact 
is as undeniable as it is alarming. 

But all the antagonisms previously mentioned 
are wholly insignificant, when contrasted with 
that which exists as to the white races on the one 
pai't, and the black nationality of African origin 
on the other; for even the utmost stretch of ute 
imagination can conceive of no practicable method 
by which the last might be extinguished within 
any moderate compass of time. 

The idea of a possible fusion in the case is re- 
volting to every sentiment of humanity; and the 
fact, if it ever could occur, would involve the con- 
sequence of a universal and enduring degeneration. 
The effect of an intermixture blending a superior 
race with one greatly inferior has been exhibited 
in many historical instances on the grandest scale. 
It happened, as we have seen in Egypt, in Hin- 
dostan, in China, in Assjrria, and lastly in Spain, 
and always with the same result — corruption in 
general morals, decline of intellectual vigor, and 
utter loss of a pure nationality. 

From all that has been said, I am entitled to 
draw the inference that the chief social and poHt- 
ical dangers menacing our system of government 
may be attributed to fundamental differences in 
the primary beliefs and feelings of society, such 
as result principally from dinerence in race; be- 
cause the peculiarities of a given race predeterm- 
ine what class of religious and philo^alucal ideas 
it may be capable of entertaimng. V 

Thus, every schism that sprung up in the bosom 
of the Catholic world was implicated with dis- 
tinctions of nationaUty. Manicheism was the 
birth of the burning soil of Syria and Pemia; 
the doctrine of the Albi^eois in southern France 
was the off-shoot of a mixed Moorish and Jew- 
ish ancestry; while Protestanismhas the claim of 
beinff, par exceUenee, the intellectual product of 
the Iree Teutonic genius. 

I will next proceed to characterize the profound 
antagonisms in political opinion and sentiment, 
with which the country is so grievously afflicted. 
These antagonisms are obviously both theoret- 
ical and practical, as well as essentially funda- 
mental. In all former periods ^of our national 
history, the questions dividing party had mostly 
reference to mere material interests, as the bank, 
the tariff, and others of the like description. 

But the conflict now rages in the domain of 
original ideas, and brings under discussion all the 
rational principles, even the most venerated ax- 
ioms of Republican Grovernment. Everything is 
subjected to unrelenting criticism. The Declcura- 
tion of Independence itself is decried; and the 
wildest theorists seem to be assuming gradually 
the directive control of the public thought. Such 
a state of intellectual anarchy is truly alarming: 
because every political organism must be con* 
nected, in the last analysis, by some well defined 
system of common opinions and feelings; and 
tnerefore, whatever may contribute to unsettle 
such essentials must tend to the dissolution of 
society. 

The first and eeaential diyergence of our leading 
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political parties relates to the origin of society and 
government; in other words, to the natural prin- 
ciple from which every Governmej^a^st derive 
its existence, and the legitimacy c^^^feowers — 
its right to rule. ^^^P 

i^llthe possible theories on this sumect, as Dr. 
Lieber has well said , may be comprisea under two 
heads — those which make axUhority the starting 
point, and those which seek it in eqwiHty. You 
cannot imagine any other; you do not find any 
other in the entire history of social science. Thus, 
if you affirm the foundation of government to be 
divine appointment in the primary relation of 
]mternity, with Filmer; orpredicateitin physical 
force, with Haller; or trace it directly to the Al- 
mighty, with the diademed doctors of the Holy 
Aluance; or ^ound it in the fact of innate supe- 
riority , as Aristotle does slavery — in all these cases 
you refer to some modification or rule of author- 
ity, as contradistinguished from the universality 
of man in the aggregate. On the other hand, if 
you place the origin of government in the idea 
of justice, with Victor Cousin and Dr. Lieber; or 
in the spontaneous reaction of the entire social 
organism upon the parts, with Gomte; or in the 
reality of an actual compact, with Locke and all 
the libera] school; still you assert the principle of 
natural equality as the source of political power. 
In this manner, the question has been thoroughly 
exhausted, and no one can invent any new solu- 
tion without perpetrating some gross absurdity. 

I need scarcely speak of a few late writers who 
have totally mistaken the true nature of the pro- . 
blem, by assuming that government has really 
originated in different ways, for the inouiry does 
not concern the historical inception or political 
institutions, but their scientific principle — the 
abstract and rational law which justifies them 
before the intellect and renders them legitimate. 
Would the building* of the first hut by some rude 
savage in the wilds of Asia furnish the slightest 
aid in the explanation of architectural rules? 
Does the science of music derive its principles 
from the accidental origin of the shepherd's pipe, 
as the winds whispered through the reeds of the 
Arcadian forest? 

Equally unfortunate was the misapprehension 
of the celebrated Bodin, in which ne has been 
Ibllowed by the Benthamites, and very recently by 
Professor Bledsoe. All these instructors utterly 
confound the rational principle of government 
with its practical object, which undoubtedly is, 
"the greatest good to the greatest number.** 
Just as if one were to attempt the construction of 
ageometrical science from the fundamental axiom, 
that it is intended to measure lines and angles, 
surfaces u|^solid8, in the most accurate and ex- 
peditious Hnner. It is a strange method of phi- 
losophizing to implicate a theory, at its outset, 
with its corresponding art; and it is a proof of the 
low state of abstract speculation in American col- 
leges, when such a thing is possible. 

The theoretical problem is precisely this: Why 
am I, a man, legitimately bound to obey a Grov- 
«mment administered by other men ? Or why are 
any ^people bound to obey their Government? 
Or, again, to state the question in a correlative 
form, why has any Grovernment the right to com- 
mend the obedience of its subjects ? 

In the first instance, there can be but a single 
rational answer: because the Government has 
been constituted with the lawful power to enforce 
obedience. But how has it been so constituted ? 
Haller replies, "By physical force.** Then phys- 
ical force is the principle of political right. In- 
solent definition ! The Holy Allies respond, **By 
Divine sanction** — but they mean the sanction of 
owords and bayonets. Bodin and Benthamsay, 
•• JPor the general good.** But this affirms no prin- 
ciple; it merely proposes a practical problem as 
to the object to be attained. Besides, the logical 
consequences of its application must always end 
in pure despotism, and it was invented to serve 
that very purpose by Bodin himself. Because, 
if the only abstract rule of government is the pro- 
motion of the general good, who is to determine 
the character and extent of that general good ? If 
the authority to judee that question be in the 
arubject, there would be no Government at all; it 
would be universal anarchy — the mere state of 
nature. On the contrary, if it be competent for 
ikke QovenuQMit to dcnolaro what ihall com^titute 



the greatest happiness, all individual Ij^rty dis- 
appears — becomes merged in the monstrous levi- 
athan of Hobbes. The plea of the general good 
has been the current aig:ument of every tyrant 
from Nimrod to Napoleon. 

Understand me well: I do not contest the high 
value of Bentham*s maxim concerning the great- 
est happiness, as a rule of political art; but 1 deny 
that it ever can be made the scientific principle of 
explanation tp account for the general fact of gov- 
ernment, or that it can stand as the rational basis 
of any political theory. 

Victof Cousin gMtunds all government on the 
idea of the just; but the very idea of justice im- 
plies equality. For as soon as even two human 
beings are placed together, the conception of equal 
rights is developed — the conception " of doing as 
one would be done by." We see it in little chil- 
dren, who feel aggrieved and wronged if the 
parent prohibits to one what is allowed to another. 

The doctrine of Locke is nearly equivalent to 
that of Cousin, only less metaphysical, more con- 
crete and posi^ve in its form. It derives the legit- 
imate authority of every Government from the 
original principle of a social compact, that is to 
say, the consent of the governed. But this theory 
also necesscurily involves the equality of all those 
entering into the compact — their equality in ref- 
erence to the subject of the joint consent. 

The same is true of Comte*s explanation; for 
if the function of government is the reaction of 
the whole social organism on its parts, then the 
political power must be the sum or all the actions 
developea by the several parts, which, therefore, 
participate nike in the production of the supreme 
authority. 

Now, on which of these different doctrines does 
the theory of our own Government rest? I 
answer, unquestionably on that of Locke; and the 
fact appears on the very face of that glorious 
declaration which constituted us an independent 
Power among the nations of the earth. It has 
become the fashion, of late, to criticise and decry 
and misconstrue that imixiortal document, as if it 
had been written loosely, or framed at random 
by some sophist or fanatical enthusiast, unaccus- 
tomed to weigh with precision the import of his 
words. On uie contrary, the sacred instrument 
was penned by a man of all others the least 
likely to be gmlty of rash expression or logical 
inconsequence — by the greatest political philos- 
opher that ever lived — by one, too, that cherished 
the honor of that same achievement as the crown- 
ing distinction of his life, as is proved by the 
simple epitaph which the sage dictated for his 
own tomb: 

" Here lies Jeflfereon, the author of the Declaration of 
American Independence, and the author of tUo statute of 
Virginia fbr religious flreedom." 

What simplicity! What sublimity ! No her- 
aldic titles, no allusion to victories won on field 
or flood— nothing on the stainless marble but the 
sculptured memorial of two declarative acts; the 
one affirming the equality of man with man in 
the presence of the political power, and the other, 
in the sight of the Almighty God. Who can 
find a parallel to this true ^lory in all the pages 
of human history? The inscription above the 
dust of the great Persian runs; " I am Cyrus, 
the King; the Achaemenian.*' Jefferson *s epi- 
taph across the gulf of agea^faunders back: ** I 
am he who has said, that airmen are kings be- 
fore man, and priests in the eyes of God.* 

But what was the rational principle announced 
by Jefferson, with the concurrence of all our 
fathers, as the theoretical basis of the new so- 
ciety ? 

<< We hold these tnitl;» to be self-evident: that all men are 
created equal ; that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights; that among these are life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness ; that, to secure th^e 
rights, Governments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powera from the consent of the governed ; that, 
whenever any form of government becomes destructive of 
these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or to abolish 
it, and to institute new government, laying Its fbandation 
on such principles, and organizing its powers in such form, 
as to them shall seem most likely to eifect their safety and 
happiness.*' 

Such was the general principle, the nu^or pre- 
mise of all the subsequent reasoning. The minor 
next proceeds to show that the Government of 
Great Britain had become destructive to the nat- 
ural rights before enamerated ; and the end dniwi 



the legitimate conclusion justifying the act of 
severance from all allegiance to the British Crown. 
So that, whatever else may be said of it, there is 
not another public document so thoroughlyjogi- 
cal to be found in the archives of the world. 

The purpose of the declaration was to prove 
theoretically the right of revolution in the par- 
ticular instance then contemplated by the Amer- 
ican sages and patriots. But how could they do 
this ? Certainly not by conceding the superior- 
ity of man to man, eitner in a state of nature, or 
in that of society; nor yet by admitting any hy- 
pothesis of absolute or irresponsible authority. 
Hence, the only alternative was to assume the 

Erinciple of natural equality, as developed by 
lOcke, which they accordingly did almost in his 
▼ery words, deriving the just powers of the Gov- 
ernment from the consent of the governed. 

But whsrt equality was it which they assumed ? 
Assuredly not the equality of physical force, of 
intellect, or of morals — for none of these con- 
cerned the subject of their deliberations — but the 
equality of natural rights, for the preservation of 
wnich all government is established, and which 
in their case had been so ^eatly infringed. That 
alone was the consideration they had in hand. 

Now, can any logical intellect, conversant with 
social science, imagine a different postulate for 
the sanction of a right of revolution ? If there 
be such, the wisdom of ages has proved incom- 
petenjt for its discovery. In truth, tliere can be 
no conceivable political right predicated on any 
other axiom. Upon what possible plea, save 
that of equality, can the politician, whether of 
the North or the South, defend the principle of 
inviolability for State institutions? In nne, I 
defy the utmost dexterity of human ingenuity 
to ground either the idea of right, or any sort of 
republican theory, upon the insolent assumption 
of a superiority in man over man. Even Hobbes 
himself, the chosen champion of the mortal god 
in the person of the sovereign, was forced, under 
the compulsion of an irresistible logic, to concede 
certain rights, as those of life and limb, to be 
forever inalienable. 

I repeat the challenge: no theorist on the earth 
can deduce the authority to govern from any kind 
or degree of mere superiority, without self-stulii- 
fication , without proving that he himself ought to 
be subjugated to the condition of a serf, unless, 
indeed, he assumes to be the highest superior of 
all humanity. 

What, then, shall we say of those puerile and 
pointless criticisms directea to show the supposed 
stupidity of that immortal production — the most 
luminous and sublime emanation from the philo- 
sophical genius of Thomas Jefferson, and which 
received the enlightened concurrence of the mos 
eminent sages that ever lived ? 

"All men are created equal.** ** Halt there !*' 
cries one; ** men are not created at all, they are 
bom." ** I controvert that,*' shouts another; 
*hiMn are not bom; babies are born, but men 
grow .'** 

" But they are not e^uoZin any respect,** inter- 
poses a third. ** They differ in mind, body, creed, 
color, in everything.*** 

** Ceeise all your clamor!** exclaims tlie staid 
professor; *' the thing has a pretty sound, and 
will answer very well for such a vulgar use as a 
declaration of independence; yet no wise nation 
ever has been, or ever will be, guided by it in the 
.construction of their laws. It may be a brand of 
discord in the hands of the demagogue; but an 
element of light, power, or wisdom, in the bosom 
of the statesman, never.*' 

Let us turn away, without further comment, 
from such quibbles and mere puns upon words 
as mi^ht discredit the logic of a schoolboy. 

I will now inquire, in what manner, upon what 
conditions, does the principle of eouality stand as 
the scientific and practical basis or government ? 

First. The postulate of equality being granted, 
it results that all men are free to rorm such socie- 
ties as may suit them best, and to organize that 
system of government which their joint judgment 
may determine to be the most appropriate to their 
peculiar social wants. It must be remembered, 
nowever, that the formation of societies and the 
institution of governments, are separate and dis- 
tinct substantive acts, though closely related, and 
very often cotemporaneou*. * 
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Sfecdmily. U fbllo^Wfrom the cftume principle of 
natural ec^ualStv, that all the individual members 
enuring into the state of society must consent to 
be botind by the acts of the majority, for the ob^ 
vious reason that they are all thus equal. No 
theoretical writers deny this consequence. 

Thirdly. It also results, that they may distribute 
thre' powers of the Government in whatever hands 
xnfay pleasis them. 

Foanhly. As the inevitjsble corollary of uni* 
Tersal equality, evefry sbciety has* the right to 
elchide from id! participation in its' powers and 
privileges, anj^ rSce, peoplCi or cUss of persons, 
that the concurrent will of itsmemberSmay choose 
to rtgfard as- objectionable. This is the rule of 
nfttional indcpenderfce, without which there could 
obviously be no true fireedom; for I am not ec | 
free man, if every other individual in the world 
ha» the right to fbrce himself upon my fellowship 
and share! in my pursuits. Neither could a nation 
b^' considered independent if all humanity had the 
B^MtB powers as itself within its own territorial 
jurisdiction. Hence, tlie natural equalitj of all 
xrien wturantrf their liberty to select the mdivid- 
ufldr, the rdc^s, the classes, Mrith whom they will 
or will not associate. If this principle be denied, 
ot in any way shidcen as an authoritative rule, 
aH national inaepetidence disappears; all personal 
freedon^, all sepanftt6 sovereignty, all distinctive 
niarkff of particular societies, oecome merged and 
lost, stifled ill the chaos of a general, confused, 
and crushing hamanity. What ! has every indi- 
vidual on the ^lobe a right to enter into your part- 
nerships, agricultural, manufacturaI,or commer- 
cial ? But how much more absurd that he should 
have a right to make himself a member of your 
social partnership, and divide the honors and dig- 
nities of your supreme sovereignty ! 

The four consequences previously stated, had 
bieen deduced by all philosophers of the liberal 
school from the fiinaamental axiom of human 
equality, and long anterior to the epoch of the 
Revolution. Our fathers did not create them, but 
merely adopted them as the basis of the new 
Government. Thus they clearly recognized the 
fourth principle — the right of exclusion, by with- 
holding from the Indian and Negro the privileges 
of citizenship. If, then , you would affirm the rule 
of natural equality, you must affirm all its corol- 
laries, or else commit an egregious sin aeainst 
both sense and logic. If, on 4he other hand, you 
abnegate human equality » to be consistent you 
lAust reject all its consequences and advocate 
throughout the political doctrines of Filmer, Hal- 
ler, and the crowned school of the Holy Allies. 

Having thus vindicated the great principle of 

r own Revolution and Government from gross 

isconstruction, let me next inquire where, when, 
and by whom, was this essential element of equal- 
ity onginated ? 

We shall not find it anywhere in all antiquity; 
for the polished states of Rome, Athens, Persia, 
fltnd Egypt, all ignored the rule of national inde- 
pendence and made their own citizens as thor- 
oughly subservient to the interests of the Govern- 
ment as even Professor Bledsoe could feel it in 
his soul to wish. The fact has been remarked by 
every historian of ancient times. The first ray 
of genuine and general humanity emanated from 
the Christian spirit, glittering in brief glimpses, 
here and there, on the pages of the Catholic 
schoolmen. But it had not yet found a congenial 
atmosphere for its full manifestation; and, as 
Comte has well observed, it never was elaborated 
iftto the complete principte of universal equality 
until it was taken up ana developed by the Dem- 
ocratic and Puritanic party of the English Revo- 
lution. Hence it is, par excellence, the dogma of 
a race— of that ffrana old Teutonic race to which 
the world stan£ indebted for all its ideas of civil 
liberty and self-government. It is moreover pre- 
eminently the dogma of a religion ; and no form of 
religion which the sun ever saw could have pro- 
duced it, save only that sect of noble enthusiasts 
whose intellectual battle-cry from the beginning, 
vrtlS »* a Church without a bishop, and a State 
without a king." 

Hallam, speakinff of this theory, says: " That 
■^ile silently sprearaing the fibers of its roots over 
Europe and America, it has been fertile in great 
rcrvoltftions, and i^ perhaps pregnant with more." 

But although the printsph!, Wfll! Locks-and the 
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Puritans, WAa new, all the a^s of time had been 
incessantly tending towards it. Egypt, Assyria, 
Greece, proved the superiority of man over na- 
ture. Rome exhibited the unity of man in the 
unity of her endless empire. Catholicism mounted 
on the top of antiquity to display the moral equiv- 
alence of man throughout all the grades of that 
powerful hierarchy — man as priest on the earth, 
and woman as queen in Heaven in the person of 
the Holy Vir^n. Protestantism descended from 
that giddy height of thought, but only to extend 
the native majesty of man into competence for the 
exercise of every spiritual fundHon. And'finally 
came the Puritan conception' to give man his 
grandest expression of might in the doctrine of 
universal equality. Protestantism achieved the 
religious liberation of man. Puritanism crowned 
him as inalienable sovereign in the sphere of pol- 
itics. 

But every principle, and especially one of in- 
tense vigor, is liable to excessive and even self- 
destructive activity. And thus the politicians of 
New England have urj^d the rulfr of inherent 
natural equality to suicidal consequences. What 
is their reasoning? All men are equal by the law 
of nature; therefore, the negroes must be entitled 
to equal political privileges with the white man, 
or at the least, to immediate personal freedom, 
whether the fhct would be dangerous to society 
or not. 

And here the social school of the extreme North 
is joined by that of the ultra Democrats, the latter 
asserting, by virtue of the same principle of equal- 
ity , a similar demand of all sovereigii rights for 
the foreigner, yet denying the' logic ot the influ- 
ence as to the native negroes; while a powerful 
and influential political sect of the furthest South 
controvert with scorn theaxiomofeguality itself. 
And all those schemes of theoretical doctrine have 
been invented with a view to their application on 
the issue of African slavery. Hence they are 
one and all fallacious theories, resulting indirectly 
from the conflict of races. Moreover, they all 
misconceive or misrepresent the true law of nat- 
ural equality. 

What, then, is the real and scientific expression 
for the equality of man in the light of nature ? 
It is simply the equality of natural rights, and 
synonymous with the idea of just^ ? It is the 
common birthright, the universal charter to life 
and liberty bestowed on the species by a benefi- 
cent Creator. 

But is it absolutely universal ? From consid- 
erations previously adduced, the^ answer must be 
affirmative; for, ir all men are equal in kind, as 
Comte has so fully demonstrated — if they possess 
the same innate and indestructible faculties of 
thought and emotion, diflerent only in degree, 
and uius constituting a genuine unity, no one can 
arrogate a claim to deprive another of that which 
God has granted to each separately, and to all by 
the inhentance of an identical nature. 

This conclusion also follows from the utter im- 
possibility of sustaining the opposite hypothesis; 
for there can be but two suppositions in the case. 
Men must be equal or unequal, as to their natural 
rights; and so tne assertion of one implies a nega- 
tion of the other. 

Now, can any one even imagine a scientific 
ar^ment to prove the principle of inequality.' 
The profound intelect of Aristotle essayed it, 
and developed a monstrous fallacy, which we are 
amazed to see adopted by some late writers in 
America. That theory derives the law of une- 
qual rights from the naked fact of individual 
superiority. 

But if I have the legitimate authority to control 
you by virtue of my natural or acquired superi- 
ority, then, for a like reason, some other superior 
has the right to control me. The insolent and 
despotic tendency of the conclusion is on a level 
witn its logical absurdity. It might do very well 
for the old servile tutor of the tyrant of Maccdon; 
but, emanaling from the lips of a Virginia pro- 
fessor, or a statesman of Carolina, it startles the 
ear, and shocks the moral sense of a republican 
patriot. And they call this an argument for the 
justification of slavery. It is an argument that 
would equally iustify the general enslavement of 
the whole world, and, first of all, the politician 
stupid enough to perpetrate such folly. For who 
shall ht the jud^ 6f the Mtp^rionvy? Thcro 



cannot be imagined any other umpire than tb« 
sword, the conflict of brutal strength, the camagsr 
of everlastiM^mr. 

Search J^^Mly as you msry in the naked con* 
ception of^BKr, yet you will never be able toj 
extract from it the idea of either justice or go^ 
emment, any more than that of the true or th^' 
beautiAil. Transform it as you please, power 
will remain still power, nothing more. 

It results, therefore, that equality of nataml> 
rights is the e^eneral principle. I go ftirtber, and" 
declare it to be thjs universal principle, and diat; 
these rights are inalienable and divin«. 

On the other hand, settinr ont with the pritasi^ 
postulate of equality, the Abolitionist draws an^ 
inference as thoroughIyfiiillaeiou9init8logie,and^ 
as dangerous in its practical consequences, av 
any of the adverse school; because there is not a^ 
single law of the universe without some definite 
limitations, by reaison of ius coniunetion or con- 
flict with other general laws. Even the attrac-^ 
tion of gravitation is limited in its tendency hT 
the ccntrifbgal force, else all the worids would 
rush into one dreary chaos, a lifeless mass of^ 
repose and ruin. The attraction of cohesion, at' 
infinitesimal distances, erves place to the mo«t 
powerful repulsions. Nor are these properiF 
cases of exception to general law, as Mr. MfO 
has so clearly shown. They ate simply the lim- 
itations which all natural laws impose by Uieir 
reciprocal operation upon one another. For tl^ 
law, in no mstance, ceases to exist, though the 
extent of its effectual action may be largely mod- 
ified. 

It is therefore an enormous non seqmtw t& 
deduce a universal present and practical freedom 
for all mankind from the fundamental principle 
of equal human rights; Itecause nature nas sub* 
jected thiS) like all other rule^, to her own ]aw9 
of Jimitation. Thus, an individual may be sub- 
ordinated to control, yet you do not thereby de- 
stroy his natural equality any more than you can 
annihilate gravity by lifting a 'pebble from the 
brook, or by raising some ponderous block of 
marble to the height of a monument. 

What, then, are the natural laws of limitation 
imposed on the great principle of human equality? 
Consider the examples of a restraint on person^ 
liberty, which are always, and by all men, regard^ 
ed as iust — the case of the child, and that of an 
individual non compos menHit. Here the entire 
legitimacy of a snbonlination to superior and oon- 
trolHng authority is as completely indisputable 
as any law of nature or society . However , it be- 
comes necessary to analyse the instances, in order 
to detect the rational principle common to all the 
facts; because the law of subjection, jHfea that of 
equality, and like all other laws, mtnrliave its 
limitation too. • 

Now, upon examination, you find the principle 
of these conceded cases to be this: the right of 
the parent, and of the guardian, whether of the 
minor or the lunatic, to direct the actions of the 
individuals subjected to restraint, for the double 

Surpose of good to the latter, and to prevent their 
oing injury to others. Nevertheless, it is per- 
fectly manifest that this undoubted li mitation upon 
the ri^ht to freedom does not subvert the general 

Erinciple. The natural equality remains dormant, 
ke electricity in a state of repose j or as the law- 
yers would say, in abeyance, until the oooasieii 
shall occur fbr its perfect development. 

Another inferenos follows, that the law ofeqva^ 
ity has always some vigor. The lunatic has syit 
the right to all the liberty he may be eapable ef 
enjoying, to the remedies of a speedy cure if pee* 
sible, and to the rsstoration of freedom when 
cured. The child has also the right to as nrach 
liberty as may be consistent with the special cir- 
cumstances, and to tke proper culture as a prep- 
aration for uUimate self-control at the period of 
majority. 

I pase on te another instanos of legitknattt 
restraint in accordance with the law of nature— I 
mean the state of oapti>rity in a lawf\il war; fbr 
it never can be admitted that an unjust war can 
give any description of human righte. War m 
the necessary and logical consequence of the great 
principle of hnman equality. If an individival 
assaults me to take away my ecfual rights, natar# 
impels me not to concede his superiority — K» 
rasMittiiea gyw i l s w hyfevmjtmd bf attHie Paitm 
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reqaiaite for my own defense. Hence the natural 
rigrni of war, as the inevitable corollary of equal 
natural ri^hta. The same is true of nations. 

But as all war is undertaken foji^the sake of 
ultimate peace, it can only be terminated by con- 
t|ue8t; tiiat is to say, by killing or capturing the 
enemy. Captivity, however, is a condition of 
restraint, as the natural liberty of the captive 
must be subjected to the will of his conqueror. 
Here, then, is another case in which the law of 
^<|uality is clearly limited by the force of a prin- 
ciple, evolved out of its own action, and equally 
natural, necess&ry, and univer^ with itself. 

But has the conqueror a right to enslave his 
captive? Justinian says, '* Yes — because he has 
the right to kill him. " Blackstone objects, ** No— 
because he has not the right to kiO him." As 
later writers have shown, neither of those <*mi- 
nent legal masters analyzed the problem to its 
pgroper depth. For what is the castf Captivity. 
And what is captivity } A state of restrain t ; that 
ifl, a condition of slavery so long as it may last. 
Hence, the true question does not concern the 
mere fact of the slavery, as that is implied in the 
Hu^t of captivity , which results from the risht of 
war, as the latter itself does from the natural prin- 
ciple of equality. Therdfbre, the only ^ssible 
vroblem in the case relates, not to the existence, 
tmt to the perpetuation of this captivity, of this 
slaver3r sub modo, of this undoubted ji» bellif as 
an incident of natural law. The fundamental 
question is, may the captivity endure for life ? If 
BO, it becomes perfect slavery. 

Now, it follows from all the foregoing princi- 
ples, and from the real law of equality, that the 
Captivity may continue so long as the circum- 
stances shall exist which produced and justified 
the fact, but not a day longer— unless indeed some 
other natural law should intervene to perpetuate 
the same, or similar limitations on tne nittural 
right of liberty. 

But may those circumstances which warrant the 
case of captivity continue for the lif^ of the cap- 
tive, and even survive him to bind his posterity) 

Let me state an example. Suppose two tribes 
to occupy adjacent territories, tne one peaceable 
and industrious, the other aggressive and fi»v- 
age; or conceive them to diner in any manner 
whatever so as to involve them in a bloody series 
of almost incessant wars; suppose them to meet 
kt last on some terrible field of battle, when one 
overpowers the other, and takes a hundred thou- 
flancT prisoners: are the victors under a natural 
obli^gation to release their captives ? Suppose it 
to have been demonstrated, oy a long ana terri- 
ble experience, that such an act of seeming clem- 
ency would, in reality, be one of the greatest 
enielty to both the conquerors and the captives; 
that it would endanger tne society of the victors, 
renew the war, and render it eternal: would you 
still insist on the right of the vanquished to a res- 
toration of their liberty? The answer results 
ahke from the principle of equality and from its 
main corollary, that law of self-preserviEition with- 
out which the first would be or no avail — that in 
the case postulated, the victors would have the 
natural right to keep the vanquished in a state of 
captivity, so long as the danger to be apprehended 
from their liberation might endure. But this 
would necessarily be a condition of slavery; for 
the captives must have food and clothing, and 
therefore they must labor; and as the danger to 
the con()ueror8 denies the possibility of their 
present liberation, it results tnat they must labor 
tmder the direction of individual or collective 
masters. They must become personal slaves, or 
bo reduced still lower to the condition of a cMte. 
It is by a somewhat similar process of reasoning 
that Locke deduces his grand conclusion, affirm- 
ing slavery, in a strict sense, to be a continuance 
of the state of war between the conqueror and 
his captive, as a logical consequence from the 
principle of et^uality. 

£xa!mine this case. Suppojle a people so bar- 
barous that they neither Mritl labor nor let others 
tabor, but subsist entirely bv the spoils of inces- 
Mint war, robbery, and muraer. Suppose that no 
trace or treaty can bind their fkith, no kindness 
tame their ferocioQs instincts, no chastisement 
^mpel them to bb quiet. Suppose they devour 
their priiAoner^. Always rtffVite quarter to their 
YUA^tulilhbd, find thiMttfUi CO t^dUOi «li (h^ n«%h- 



boring territories to a howling desert of wild 
beasts, where nothing would remain of humanity 
hut the bones of the unburied dead. Now, would 
not the great principle which I have so often in- 
voked justify any nation menaced by such sav- 
ages in the cutting of them down — in their utter 
extermination? Much more, then, would that 
nation have the natural right to make them slaves, 
if such a mild method would be adequate to the 
danger. Nor can any one controvert this inference 
without the absolute negation of all natural equal- 
ity in human rights; for, I repeat again, a right 
is utterly worthless and self-contradictory, unless 
it implies a corresponding power for its preser- 
vation. 

Here, therefore, we find another case of limit- 
ation imposed on the principle of liberty, by its 
conjunction with a difiicrent but cquallv authori- 
tative natural law. And here, beyond all ques- 
tion, we find a slavery as humane as it is just. 

But where, under these circumstances, is the 
natural equality of the slave ? It is in the same 
state as that of the child, the ward, the person 
non corrqtos m«nfu— dormant, abeyant, subordin- 
ated by the limitation of another natural law. 

But are the natural rights of the slave wholly 
dormant — altogether expectant? I answer, no. 
In the same manner as the child, or the lunatic, 
he has a right to all the liberty — to all the devel- 
opment, which may be consistent with the limit- 
ations of his special condition, under the opera- 
tion of the other natural laws. The ineffable fire 
kindled b}r the breath of God — the undying ray 
of humanity still sparkles in the depths of his 
bosom — still struggles to emerge from the bolts 
and bars of accident that confine it, to beam in 
the effulgence of idea and act, to glow in all the 
grandeur of freedom. 

The man, like the child, like the insane, has 
been made a slave, because he was not Qualified 
for the exercise of his natural liberty; or because 
the exercise was dangerous to both himself and 
others. Such was the origin, and such is the only 
rational principle which can ever, under any cir- 
cumstances, justify slavery. 

It results, from ul the fbregoing considerations, 
that the state of slavery, in any given instance, 
may continue until the slaves shall be fitted for 
freedom without detriment to themselves, ordan-^ 

fer to others; hnd that in the mean time they must 
e entitled to every species of development which 
may be compatible with the lawful restraints of 
their condition. •* What!" exclaims the indig- 
nant philanthropist, *< would you expect to edu- 
cate men for ultimate liberty by long centuries of 
dreary toil under the merciless scourge of the 
task-master?" Ah! my impatient friend, it is 
indeed hard; it is terrible — like death, like judg- 
ment, like the ruins of empire, or the wreck of 
whole nations. But can I help it; or canst thou ? 
It is a law of the eternal mystery of mysteries — 
as irreversible as those of life, light, and gravity. 
For it was thus, and not otherwise, that your 
ancestors and mine toiled, and were tortured a 
thousand years ago — I know not if it may not 
have been a hundred thousand . * * God is patient, 
because everlasting," said the most eloauent yet 
the most moumfuiof the Christian ^Fatners; or, 
as the mystic Emerson hath it, ** He works in 
vast segments of eternity, where the Alps and 
Andes come and go like rainbows. " Providence 
never hurries. He builds the coral reef by sacri- 
ficing the lives of tiny insects— counting each life 
worth only a grain of marble; it takes perhaps a 
hundred tedious centuries for the first gray pillar 
to surmount the ocean's foam; but that rock shall 
defy the surf and the storm till the roar of the 
final fire. We must all wait for God; when his 
work is done, it is well done. 

But, recurring to the dry details of the argu- 
ment, it may be objected that the two last of the 
cases which I have stated to illustrate the origin 
and principle of slavery are purely hy|>othetical. 
On the contrary , all enlightened authorities, such 
as Comte, Niebuhr, Hallam, and Gibbon, agree 
in the statement that the historical nations made 
their first appearance in the annals of the world 
as Fetich-worshipers and cannibals, addicted to 
unceasing wars, until they established the insti- 
tution of slavery. Even our boasted German and 
Celtic ancestors were once as great sava|[es as the 
faribM of Aslumtce and Dahomey. 



Such was the early history of all nations, with 
the exception of the Jews, whose primary mono- 
theism can only be accounted for by the assump- 
tion of a supernatural interposition. Everywhere 
else war reigned, the blogti of human sacrifice* 
streamed on the millionafy altars of the grosi* 
Fetich-world, and man devoured man as he now 
devours the inferior animals. That was the 
vicious circle of indescribable horrors in which 
humanity must have turned forever, or until the 
earth haa become utterly depopulated, had not the- 
pro vision of another natural law opened the avenue 
of escape for the species; and that provision was 
slavery. Instead of destroying his captive foe^ 
the conquerer compelled him to a hfe of labor. 
Thus slavery was tne first school established for 
civilization, as it was the first which could poe^* 
sibly have been either conceived or instituteu. 

Interrogate the facts. All experience shoWs 
that savage man will never devote himself to a 
condition of regular toil without the stern pres- 
sure of superior compulsion. But witliout regulior 
toil the world must remain an eternal desert; 
Then , just here, in the most awful hour of human 
destiny, the iron lo^ic of war intervened with itii 
natural ri^ht of captivity, and prescribed the rem- 
edial institution of involuntary servitude. I>&y- 
li^ht broke on the black night of ages. The ax 
pierced the forest, and let in the sun. Citieir 
sprang up on the plain, and temple and fortress 
crowned the brow of the mountain. 

In the mean time, the masters, by the toil of 
others, acquired the means of extending their 
conquests. Petty forays grew into the grand 
proportions of oi^anized war; and savage tribes 
swelled into powerful empires. It was the labor 
of the slaves which instituted and supported sci- 
ence, art, religion, government, every fact of 
incipient civilisuition. This was the gain of the 
conquerors. But what did the barbarian captives 
fi^ain? Infinitely more than all the rest. Th%f 
learned the habit of steady toil, the lesson of sub- 
ordination to authority, the beauty of obedience 
to law; in short, the greatest of all arts, the sover- 
eign art of sustaining and controlling themselves, 
in order, at last, to control the world. Do you 
call this nothing — to educate and thoroughly train 
an ignorant, i£e, naked, sanguinary savage to 
work? 

J3o not accuse me of exaggeration, for I go no 
further than all the best scientific historians and 
the most recent political philosophers. Thus,- 
Comte says: 

** Tbo iwo great ofajectB of Uie institution of persontl 
bondage were: first, the leaving scope lo military activity 
for tue accomplialiment of its ends ; and nccondly, the pro- 
vision oi industrial training to the mnss of men to whoM 
nature toil was repugnant. The more we consider the ori« 
ginal aversion of our nature to regular and sustained toi^ 
the more we shall be convinced that slavery opened th^ 
only general issue for the industrial development of human- 
iry, and the better we shall see how labor, accepted ai first 
as the ransom of life, became afterwards the principle of 
emancipation. Thus it was that ancient slavery grew to 
be, in relation to human progress, an indispensable means 
of general education which could not have been otberwi^ 
supplied, while it was, at the same time, a merely neces- 
sary condition of special development." 

Such is the philosophical explanation of one 
among the most bitter European opponents of 
modern servitude. Nevertheless, he was not pre- 
judiced or silly enough to ignore a fundamental 
law of huinan nature and social progress. 

And now the great problem of the age is fairiy 

g resented: Can AfVican slavery, in the United 
tates, be justified as a matter of natural right 
upon any or all of the principles which we have 
previously seen established.^ I answer in the 
afiiirmative, and will hasten to offer the most con- 
clusive proofs. But I shall strive not to trifle with 
your common sense, nor torture your humanity* 
by the usual stupid fallacies urged in the heat of 
partisan debate. I will not say that involuntary 
servitude is right or beneficial in America, because 
it has existed in every other nation; for a terrible 
reply might be hurled back against the deceptive 
argument: that every nation in which slavery was 
ever instituted, and not afterwards abolishea, hsM 
retrograded towtirds the savage state, or fallen into 
utter ruin. I have before condemned all such 
ffross generalizations from history as cannot be 
deduced according to tlie rational principles of 
human nature. 

To pass an enlightened iudgment on the ques- 
tion of African bondiipe, tnev# muit be a clear 
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consideration of two things — its origin and its 
present condition. Understand me, I do not 
assert, with the Abolitionist, that an institution 
wrong in the outset must remain forever wrong; 
for such an assumption would altogether ignore 
the legal power of prescription, the validity of 
subsequent consent, and the entire intervention 
of other natural laws developed gradually in the 
lapse of centuries. Nor do I concur witn those 
wno postulate the absurdity, that a social form 
right in its inception must be always right, for if 
so, the child must become the life-servant of the 
parent, while the lunatic never should be released 
from the asylum, whatever perfection of sanity 
he might attain. Such reasoners forget the ex- 
istence of the great innovator, of that sovereign 
radical, Time, whose mysterious force, noiseless 
as the fall of dew, yet almighty as the strength 
of attraction, changes everything over which 
passes the shadow of his viewless wing. 

But still, the origin of a general fact must be 
allowed to throw, notunfrequently, an important 
light on its subsequent history. What, then, was 
the origin of slavery in America, and was that 
origin right or wrongful ? Whence did it come, 
and how was it characterized? Was it that atro- 
cious outrage against humanity — that unpardon- 
able violation of justice and equal rights, which 
its adversaries so loudly allege? Or did it, on the 
contrary, fully accord with the law of nature and 
the principles of Christian charity? 

To determine the problem after a rational 
method, the social condition of the African na- 
tions must be carefully considered. What grade 
do they occupy in the successive sta^s of human 
development, as analyzed by the genius of Comte ? 
There can be no debate about the answer; all 
books of African travels prove that the various 
tribes are either fetich -worshipers, or gross polv- 
theists, even those who have been prematurely 
forced under the yoke of Mohammedan mono- 
theism, without the capacity to comprehend its 
ideas. They all live in a state of incessant war 
against each other, and some of them are reported 
to be still brutal cannibals. Therefore, transport 
the question from the United States into the heart 
of African society — are these mutually destroying 
tribes justified in reducing each other to slavery? 
I have already shown in the cases formerly sup- 
posed and demonstrated, that they possess il^B 
Wght of subjugation as a consequence of the prin- 
ciple of human equality — the great natural axiom 
asserted by Jefferson. For no peace can ever be 
established in Africa until some one nation shall 
become sufficiently powerful to conquer and en- 
slave all the rest. It was so in Asia, and so in 
Europe. If slavery could be immediately abol- 
^hed by any premature revolution among the 
African barbarians, the most bloody cannibalism 
would soon prevail over the entire continent; be- 
cause, like ail savages, the negro will not toil for 
himself, or for others, without physical compul- 
sion. Hence, repeal the usage of servitude, and 
their only resource, apart from the spontaneous 
fruits of the burning climate, will be to devour 
their captives of war. Therefore, beyond the 
possibility of a doubt, the forced labor of bond- 
age is not wrongful among the native negroes; 
since even the utmost rigor of the law of nature, 
when only two alternatives are presented, musi 
always prefer the less evil to the greater — slavery 
to assassination and cannibalism. Accordingly, 
we find in Africa that three fourths of the whole 
population are slaves. Park says that hired ser- 
vants are altogether unknown. 

Therefore, the question is fairly presented, had 
the European trader the right to purchase the 
slaves that the African master haa the lawful 
authority to sell ? An affirmative answer follows 
with absolute certainty; because the right of sale 
and that of purchase stand on the same rational 
principle in ooth law and common sense, as they 
are correspondinf incidents of the right of prop- 
erty itself Ana hence, it results that American 
slavery was instituted in the moral rules of nature 
and a just equality. Nevertheless, for myself, 
if the matter were res nova, I should object to the 
establishment of African slavery, as I do now 
object to the revival of the slave trade, not on 
account of any wrong inflicted on the negroes — 
for as to them the transfer of bondage must be 
regarded in th« light of hamanity as the greatest 



possible blessing — but because it has introduced 
mto the heart of our society such an enormous 
antagonism of races. However, the true question 
relates to the present condition of involuntary 
servitude; for by the general law of equality the 
bondmen must be entitled to their liberty when- 
ever the cause of the original limitation on their 
natural freedom ceases to operate. Cessante ratione 
l^is, eessat ipsa lex; for I reject with abhorrence 
the argument of mere expediency, that tyrant's 

Flea since the world began to revolve in space, 
disown the superficiu logic of the extreme 
southern school, which attempts to ground the 
institution of slavery on Bentham's axiom of 
the grefttest good. I deny that any Government 
on &e globe has the legitimate power of such a 
frightml despotism to control all the actions of a 
human being for even his individual happiness. 
I declare the doctrine utterly inconsistent with 
any form of constitutional liberty. 

What, then, is the true rule of limitation on 
human rights in nature and in society? That 
every man is entitled to the full enjoyment of his 
liberty, to be developed at his own pleasure, so 
long as the exercise of that liberty shall not be 
ruinous to himself, or dangerous to the rights of 
others. On the other hand, it is a logical conse- 
ouence, flowing out of the terms of this definition, 
tnat natural liberty may be restrained whenever 
it shall become dangerous to the individual him- 
self, or to society. 

And this brings us to the great practical inquiry : 
could the African bondmen of the South be im- 
mediately liberated, without cruel detriment to 
themselves and fearful danger to southern society? 
I believe every mind acquainted at all with the 
circumstances will respond clearly in the negative ; 
and the reasons for such a judgment seem cogent 
and conclusive. 

In the first place, all must concede, who know 
anything of the subject, that an immense major- 
ity of the negroes will not work unless under the 
pressure of physical compulsion. Then, what 
follows ? If they will not work, they must sub- 
sist by theft, rapine, or beggary; and hence the 
primary effect of a ]3re8ent emancipation would 
involve the country in terrific outrages of crime 
and disorder, and very soon in exterminating 
l^ivil strife. The mournful history of depopula- 
tion in the West India Islands would be repro- 
duced, and the sunny land of the great world- 
staples would soon become an empire of barbarous 
blacks. 

The fact that the negroes will not apply thenfk- 
selves to voluntary toil, is characteristic of all 
races emerging out of the conditions of savage life. 
Thus, for twenty centuries before Christ, and ages 
afterwards, most European populations were sub- 
jected to the stern tuition of bondage, so difficult 
has the lesson always proved to learn the love of 
work. 

But, as I have already said, the negation of 
labor is the affirmation of robbery and perpetual 
war. Therefore, the natural law of self-preser- 
vation justifies the present continuance of Africsm 
'slavery until the slaves shall develop a different 
and higher character; in short, until they shall 
evince the competence to enjoy the boon of lib- 
erty without endangering the lives and liberties 
of others. Moreover, immediate manumission 
would effect an irreparable injury to another great 
natural right, and one of equipollent force and 
authority with the law of freedom from which it 
springs. I mean the inviolable right of property. 
What, then, is the origin of any property ? I 
answer, natural ecjuality. But how? What is 
the rule of deduction ? We owe the solution to 
Locke, the Puritan, that profound master in the 
rational science of equal political and social riehts. 
Now, the proposition is self-evident, that if I have 
t the ri^ht to my own personal power, then I must 
have the same right to everything which that per- 
sonal power can create, ^ut what can it create? 
It can, by mixing its labor with the inanimate and 
animal world, create value, wealth, property. 
The fish has no value as it swims in the flood, 
nor the deer as it runs wild in the forest, nor the 
soil of the earth until it has been inclosed within 
the fence, or turned up by the plow and spade. 
Hence, the effect of labor is the creation of value; 
hence, the creator has a right to his products; and 
hence, the natural right of property as a conse- 



quence of the universal sexuality; for as all men 
are equal in respect to their natural rights, there- 
fore no man can take away the products of my 
power any more than h6 would be juatified ia 
taking awa^he very power itself. Therefore, 
all the gold I can grasp is mine, as much so as 
the hand tliat creates or counts it. And this right 
of property implies the right to sell, exchange, 
invest — to grow rich if I desire or can# Suppose, 
then, that 1 have toiled half a lifetime, ana have 
settled the '■value in a farm and slaves, can any 
human law take away the slaves any more thaa 
the farm without the most flagitious robbery ? 

Hence the conclusion is incontrovertible that 
the ri|fht of property is a logical consequence of, 
and equally sacred with, the principle of natural 
liberty. 

Now let us concede hypothetically that the 
slave, by virtue of his equality, is even entitled 
to his imme^llte freedom: the owner is equdly 
entitled to the value created by hi» individual per- 
sonal power, which value he nas already invested 
in the slave as a purchase. In such a case there 
would be presented a conflict betweei> two natural 
rights — the right of liberty and the right of prop- 
erty. Such a conflict of principles happens occa- 
sionally everywhere, in the material world as well 
as in the sphere of morals and that of society. 
But how can this conflict be adjusted ? Human 
reason, as developed in the universal law of 
nations, has prescribed the rule, that the concrete 
state of the existing facts shall remain in equiWnio 
without change; or to use the language of the 
civil law, ** in pari causa possessor potior luiberi 
ddteL * * Suppose , then , that the negroes were now 
competent to exercise their actual rights: what 
would be the demand of imperative justice ? That 
the Gk>vernment which has sanctioned these great 
accumulations in this species of property should 
provida ade(}uate compensation for the owners, 
before touching the question of liberation. And 
England did herself immortal honor by the recog- 
nition of this sacred principle of property in her 
scheme of West Indian emancipation. 

From all the foregoin^^ principles, I may now 
draw the general deduction that the law of nature 
and justice, with the additional sanction of the 
highest humanity, still imposes its rigorous limit- 
ations upon the liberty of the African slaves. But ' 
the question of slavery must undergo the criti- 
cism of another natural rule before it can stand 
completely justified at the tribunal of impartial 
reason; for the law of slavery, too, has its own 
impassable limitations. The slave is also a man, 
and must always be entitled to every right not 
incompatible with his situation. How, then, does 
the actual case agree with this axiom of eternal 
justice ? On a cursory inspection, the institution 
might seem even^dly deficient by contrast with 
the state of servitude in the Grecian and Roman 
world, where the bondmen were allowed the op- 
portunities of a large intellectual development, 
and a modified form of family relations; while 
with us both of these are precluded. 

What shall be said, then? Are wc, as a people, 
less liberal, humane, or polished, than the Pagans 
of Athens, and republican or imperial Rome ? It 
can not be so decided without considering the 
different circumstances of antique and modem 
slavery. In former days it was the universal rule, 
and conformable to the ideas of all mankind; but 
now it is the exception, continually pressed mora 
and more by the invasion of hostile opinion. Then 
there was.no escape; for into whatever region of 
the earth the bonaman fled, he was sure of being 
instantly reduced to the servile grade; he never 
could hope, save by the indul^nce of his master, 
to shake off the cankering linKS of his old chain ■ 
Now, wherever the fugitive can find his way be- 
yond the limits of the slave States, ten thousand 
hands are eagerly stretched forth to tender him 
aid and comfort. 

In Athens and Rome there was no adverse lit- 
erature to poison the mind of the slave against 
his master. The drama, poetry, the arts, ethics, 
everything favored the perpetuity of that common 
domestic relation. Even the humane Cicero, and 
Aulus Gellius,in their definition of the word servit 
comorehended mules and horaes with bondmen. 
In America the facta are all reveraed. Every 
European book, every northern pamphlet, nay, 
i every southern newspaper, tends to shake the 
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fidelity of the slave; for, even to defend the insti- 
tution in his hearing, is to let him know that it 
has been assailed, that the powers of thought and 
sentiment in nearly the whole modefn world have 
coalesced in a fierce crusade for its overthrow. 

Suppose, then, that the southern planter wishes 
to instruct his servants in the rudiments of learn- 
ing: can he do so without incurring immediate 
and mortal danger ? Would not the act create and 
arm a deadly enemy in the bosom of his own 
family? For the first printed matter which might 
be presented to the new scholar would likely con- 
tain a fiery exborU*.tion to rise and cut his bene- 
factor's throat, to fire the roof above his head, 
and murdor his wife anfl children. It is there- 
fore too plain for argument, that the prohibition 
against the intellectual culture of the southern 
•laves, shocking as it looks to the si^ht of hu- 
manity, is completely justified by tne law of 
nature upon the principle of a stern necessity. 

On this point, how calm, just, and generous, is 
the opinion of Chancellor iLent: 

" The great principle of self- preservation doiibtiess de- 
mand*, on the part of the white population dwelling in the 
inidct of Bucb combustible materials, unceasing vigilance 
and firmness, aa well as aniform kindness and numanity. 
The evi]8 of domestic slavery are inevitaUe, but the re- 
sponsibility does not rest upon the present generation, to 
whom the institution descended by inheritance, provided 
they have endeavored, by all reasonable means, to arrest or 
mitigate the evil."— a ComfMtUarietf p. 354. 

However, if the northern States would strictly 
perform their constitutional duty in the prompt 
and universal rendition of fugitives from service, 
the case would be different. If the slave knew 
that the instant his foot touched the soil of free 
territory he must be arrested, thrown into prison, 
and finally returned to his owner, there would 
neither be the motive nor the possibility of escape; 
and hence there could no longer be any reason for 
that harsh restriction, now required by circum- 
stances, against his full intellectual development. 

I call upon the mistaken philanthropist to be- 
Jiold and admire his own wild work. Every 
incendiary pamphlet which you send into the 
cotton-fields of Carolina or Mississippi must pre- 
Tent hundreds of thousands from ever learning 
the letters of the alphabet; while the very free- 
dom of every single lugitive whom your arts suc- 
ceed in delivering from the power of a master, 
adds another and heavier link to every chain of 
the three millions and a half which the runaway 
lias left behind him. Therefore, if you have any 
practical sympathy for the slaves—any pity for 
the immense multitude of little children who, 
through your fatal interference, will never be able 
to peruse the word of God — if you do not desire 
to see the colored race kept in eternal bondage, 
or utterly swept from the face of the earth in some 
remorseless insurrection — I would beseech you to 
pause, and consider the natural efiects of your ill- 
timed and injurious agitation. 

But there has been urged against southern 
slavery the far graver charge that it affords no 
legal sanction to servile marriages; and for this 
defect I can imagine no pretext or shadow of 
excuse. Hence, m this particular, both justice 
iand humanity call for an enlightened reform. 
JVs the first step in the process of amelioration, 
the law should cease to part kindred bondmen by 
the act of judicial executions, and thus the slaves 
would become gradually indivisible from the fam- 
ilies of their owners, so as to prevent the separa- 
tion of near relations. And if the South could be 
let alone, this just and humane measure would 
soon be adopted. 

^ Now, as the general result of a correct analy- 
sis in reference to fundamental political doctrines, 
we have obtained these consequences: 1. The 
unassailable validifjr of JeiTerson^s grand postu- 
late as to the equality of all men. 2. The cor- 
responding justice of the existing African slavery. 
3. The necessity of reforming tne institution. 

If these conclusions be legitimate, one may 
well be astonished at the vast divergence of our 
leading political sects from the luminous path of 
scientmc social truth. The first inference is de- 
nied by the new lightsof Democracy; the second 
by the Abolitionists; and the third by a recent 
school of southern ethnologists. 

Th6 last mentioned politicians oppose every 
suggestion of amendment in the present condition 
of suiTery by urging the impossibility of any im- 



provement from the innate and etern^Jnferiority 
of the negro race. In support of thiflBoss mate- 
rial hypothesis, they reiterate ad nmSeam — and it 



is all they have to allege — the undoubted fact that 
the Africans have been in a low state of intel- 
lectual and social development for some five thou- 
sand years or more. However, by a singular 
logical contradiction, the very same theorists hold 
the indefinite antiquity of all the races — that man 
has existed on the earth some ten thousand cen- 
turies. Indeed, both historical and geological data 
seem to show an almost unimaginable remoteness 
for the origin of human kind. 

But if it consumed all these measureless ages 
of the past to develop the first germs of German 
and Celtic civilization, why may not the charity 
of a generous philosophy concede a few additional 
cycles of revolving time n)r the educational training 
of the negro nationality, especially when we re- 
member the powerful counteraction of the burning 
zone wtiere the process is going on? For the 
annals of the world present the most ample testi- 
mony that the peoples first arriving on the stage 
of history are not always those destined to play 
the most brilliant parts. The productions of 
nature that attain maturity the earliest are seldom 
the most interesting or durable. 

In fine, all dogmatic assertion in relation to 
hypothetical facts, so distant from the sphere of 
observation and experipient, seem as worthless 
to the statesman as they must perhaps always 
remain dubious to the man or science. The 
negroes have demonstrated the susceptibility for 
an increasing elevation, however slow the move- 
ment, and that is sufiicientto commend their case 
to the justice and sympathy of an enlightened and 
liberal humanity. 

But what must be the grand instrumental agent 
of their preparation for 3»e state of liberty ? All 
history cms wers — labor. Nothing, even material , 
is fit for use until it has been changed by labor. 
The marble must be smitten with many a hard blow 
by chisel and hammer before it forms the pillkr 
of the royal palace, or stands the memorial of some 
undying name. The iron must glow and hiss in 
the fiery tortures of the forge, ere it can acauire 
strength and consistency for the service or th 
industrial arts. The earth must 
the plowshare, in order to smile 
wind-ripples of the meadow, or laueh outright in 
the green rustling corn. The wild horse must be 
tamed with spur and bridle before he will move 
in the harness, or charge with the squadrons on 
the great day of battle. It is the same with the 
human individual. Every single faculty must 
toil, struggle, agonize for development. The brain 
must be tortured with doubt, and the heart cru- 
cified with the pangs of love, rage, and despair. 
Nor has the species a different destiny. This, 
war, like a wild beast must tear, and strew the 
bleeding remains of nations over land and sea. 
Then slavery comes, that pitiless step-mother of 
future freedom, and with chains and scourges 
bows all humanity in the dust, lashes it to end- 
less labors, compels it to the conquest of nature. 
Alas ! poor humanity — like Christ, it has its pas- 
sion too, and must not shrink from the eternal, 
the mournful mystery of the ci;oss. Every race, 
by turns, must wear its crown of thorns — must 
faint, yet still climb the toilsome steep of Calvary. 
Without that there can be no redemption from 
barbarism. 

But it is objected that even the organs of the 
negro brain exhibit a striking inferiority to those 
of the European, and the question is then inter- 
posed with an air of scornful triumph, "By 
what means can such an organic defect be modi- 
fied or amended ?" I answer, by a slow evolution 
of improvement transmitted from parents to pos- 
terity ; by long centuries of incessant activity , such 
as take place in all the great natural changes of 
the universe. This opiniol^, first urged to exag- 
geration by Lamarck, is confirmed within its true 
limits by Comte, who expressly asserts, •• The 
necessary influence of a homogeneous and con- 
tinuous exercise in producing, in every animal 
organism, and especially in man, an organic im- 
provement, susceptible of being established in 
the race afler a sufficient persistence." "No," 
replies Dr. Nott, " because the brain never grows 
any larger." That may be so, doctor, but can 
you swear that the quality of the brain never 



improves .' Do not our American negroes already 
display some token of superiority over their bar- 
barous brethren of Africa ? 

Equally condemned by the spirit of a prudent 
political science is the impracticable scheme of 
ultra abolition, which would annul the law of 
slavery before the ages have prepared the way; 
because it is a general principle of the universe 
tliat all tsudden and violent changes are as in- 
eff*ectual for good as they are prolific in evil. 
Everywhere and always slavery has been abol- 
ished gradually; and the first step towards the 
consummation, as Comte so fully demonstrates, 
has uniformly been the condition of serfage, 
which, by fixing the bondman to the soil of a 
particular home, gives him the natural right of 
marriage, and prevents the dissolution of those 
tender and powerful ties which grow out of the 
family relation. When serfage has once been 
established, a thousand causes will concur in the 
progressive elevation of the institution to a state 
of perfect freedom. In some cases, it passei) 
through the transition stage of feudal vassalage, 
but the course of development in normal cases 
is always noiseless — nearly imperceptible as the 
operation of the ^reat and everlasting natural 
forces. Nor could it well be otherwise; for when 
any institution has become intimately blended 
with the whole organism of society, its instant- 
aneous extinction musteff*ect the most deleterious 
social and political perturbations; yet, although 
the onward march of civilization is silent and 
tedious, it seems to be inevitable for all the races 
alike. The operation of a cause the least appre- 
ciable produces results of incalculable magnitude 
in the long lapse of endless years; , 

*' For I doubt not through the ages. 
One increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened 
By the process of Uie suns." 

It is my firm and pleasing persuasion that the 
entire race of man will ultimately attain the height 
of a destiny inconceivably exalted and glorious. 
Standing on the shore of the great historic river 
that rolls throughout the ages, I behold th^ cur- 
rent winding away incessantly; sometimes lost in 
service or in^ishadow or enveloped in storm, then flashing again 
groan bcneatlB|n the sunlight, or singing among green fields and 
in the emeraiyjeweled islands, or rushing down awful cataracts 

tlftit wake the world with their thunder, or ingulf 
mighty empires in their vortex — but always re- 
turning and tending to the point forever receding, 
yet ever receding more slowly, while the stream 
increases its speed forever; and that point is the 
ultimate equality and liberty of man. Yet no 
sagacity, no science, no philosophy, can enable 
human reason to predict tne happy day when tha:^ 
grand river of social progress, descending from 
the heights of a time without beginning, shall 
mingle all its many waters in the immeasurable 
sea of a common brotherhood, which shall be 
without any end. The light of the golden star, 
created in tne highest heaven to witness that hour 
of promise, may still have countless ages of its 
journey to perform before it shall beam on the 
beauty of such a dawn. In the meanwhile, this 

florious Union may be rent asunder by the mad 
ands of folly and ignorance and wild delu.sion. 
Our fine American race may become barbarous 
through low amalgamations; nay, the very mar- 
ble or these pillars around us, broken up amidst 
the horrors of infernal savage war, may crumble 
into atoms, centuries before the daybreak of free- 
dom's millennial morning. Nor could anything 
produce or accelerate such a catastrophe with 
more infallible certainty than every interference 
with the natural order of human development in 
its variation as to the different races. 

In concluding this first division of the general 
arjfument, I would briefly characterize the spe- 
cific difftjrence of the negro nationality as being 
that of a race in childhood. The African exhibits 
aJl the simplicity, credulity, and unreflecting in- 
stincts of tiie child, with a nature as little com- 
plicated and as easily analyzed. He has all the 
child's love of toys and of gorgeous colors; its 
affection for animals; its wonder at everything 
strange or novel; in short, its inherent tendency 
to the fetich -worship of edi natural forces ana 
phenomena. The celebrated LancJ^r, though 
slightly given to philosophizing, remarked this 
significant point or resemblance when he described 
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negro kings ai i queens as "grown-up chil- 
1.*° And from ihis one circumstance, 1 infer 
the present necessit]^ of African slavery, as well 
,a8 the duties of justice and humanity which we, 
as a more advanced people, are under obligation 
to render that infant and undeveloped race. 

There remains, however, for examination, the 
antagonism of two opposite political doctrines 
of a character still more fundamental than any 
as yet subjected to logical criticism. 

The first of these which I shall examine is 
the one originated in Mr. Calhoun's celebrated 
Treatise on Government, and which, from the 
crystal clearness of the author's style, has at- 
tained a popularity as uni^recedented as I am 
compelled to deem it pernicious; although the 
tints of thought that betoken a powerful logical 
^nius.are apparent in the entire production. 

But unfortunately, Mr. Calhoun adopted with- 
out analysis the political postulate of Hobbes 
and Spioosa; and therefore the more closely he 
adhered to the rigorous laws of deduction, the 
more erroneous as well as dangerous his infer- 
ences must necessarily become. 

What, then, was the supposed axiomatic prin- 
ciple of human nature specious enough to seduce 
the concurrent assent of three such philosopliic 
minds as Hobbes, Spinosa, and Calhoun ? The 
answer stands embodied in one word — self-in- 
terest. 

It is true, in a single paragraph on his first 

page, Mr. Qalhoun seems to follow Grotius in 

deriving the primary inception of communities 

from the social aflfections of the species; but he 

instantly abandons the idea, and it reappears no 

more as the faintest cause to color the web of 

his argument. Thus he says: 

*' Man is no constituted that bis direct or individual affec- 
doQB are stronger than his sympathetic or social feelings. I 
intentionally avoid the expression, ulfisk feelings, as appli- 
cable to the former ; because, as commonly used, it imftlies 
an unusual excess of the individual over the social feelings 
in the pcr^n to whom it is applied, and consequently some- 
Cbing depraved and vicious." — p. 3. 

On the same leaf, however, the author admits: 

<* There are instances, growing out of peculiar relations, 
—as xhat of a mother and her inihnt— or resulUng Aom tlie 
force of education and habit over peculiar constitutions, in 
which the social feelings have overpowered the individual 
Sections.'* 

But he hastens to add: 

" These instances are fbw,and always regarded 09 acme- 
thing extraordinary." 

Now, hear, in his own nervous words, the 

origin, principle, and end of government: 

" But that constitution of our nature, which makes us feel 
more intensely what affects us directly .than what affects 
us indirectiv through others, necessarily leads to conflict 
between individuals. Each, in consequence, has a greater 
xegard for his own safety or happiness than (br tlic safety or 
^llappiness of others; and, where these come in opposition. 
is readv to sacrifice the interest of others to his own. Ana 
hence the tendency to a universal state of conflict between 
individual and individual, accompanied by the connected 
passions of suspicion. Jealousy, anger, and revenge, fol- 
lowed by insolence, fraud, and cruelty, and, if not pre- 
vented by some controlling power, ending in a state of uni- 
versal discord and confusion, destructive of the social state 
aud the ends for which it is ordained. This controlling 
power, wherever vested, or by whomsoever exercised, is 
government." — p. 4. 

Such is Mr. Calhoun's rational and fundamental 
starting-point; and it corresponds precisely with 
the theoretical starting-point of Hobbes, who 
expressly affirms, in a note to his De Cive, that 
men are naturally prompted to seek each other's 
society; but that this inherent tendency, from the 
preponderance of the individual selfish feelings, 
only results in a state of universal conflict — a con- 
flict of every man against every man for the pos- 
session of all that each desires. And hence, the 
author of the Leviathan deduces the logical neces- 
sity of a controlling power— of a single and indi- 
visible sovereignty, that is to ^ay, of a pure des- 
potism, wielded by a mortal god in the person of 
the reigning monarch, or in the persons of an 
assemblage of monarchs. 

Nor can it be denied that the conclusion of 
Hobbes follows demonstrably, if his premises be 
conceded. Spinosa commenced his political phi- 
losophy with the same; but striving to avoid the 
inferences of his predecessor, he could only end 
his logical journey in the chaos of utter anarchy; 
for no ingenuity of genius can ever begin a so- 
cial theory with the preponderance of individual 
selfiahnesay and afterwards, succeed in extracting 
Any lygV« ^«»WlPr»ftiRe^KP^.it;,«Wd,,4here- 






fore, the conflict will incessantly reemerge, unless 
it be su(MM|ssed by some force independent of, 
and whol^superior to, the selfish individuals to 
be governed. Hence, setting out with self-inter- 
est, every consecutive reasoner must land in per- 
fect despotism with Hobbes, or in perfect anarchy 
with Spinosa. Which political port will Mr. Cal- 
houn make ? 

Now, note that at the very origin of society, 
Mr. Calhoun recognizes, with Hobbes, this fun- 
damental antagonism — the tendency of the indi- 
vidual or selfisn aflfections to conflict, as stronger 
than the tendency of the social feelings to harmo- 
nize. Therefore, the great problem presented is 
how to educe harmony out of this antagonism. 
It must be self-evident that such a harmony can 
never be effected by any adjustment or organism 
of the antagonistic elements; for if two forces of 
different strength be naturally and irreversibly 
opposed, it will be impossible to render them 
harmonious by any sort of arrangement, however 
complicated, without calling in the eiid of some 
other and altogether independent force. It is be- 
yond the power of mathematics, by mere change 
or transposition of expression, to form an equa- 
tion out of numbers essentially unequal in mag- 
nitude. 

Hobbes perceived this impos^bility,and there- 
fore framed his theory so a/^/'j vest the supreme 
power in a sovereigntj^^aolutely and forever 
independent of the subj^' individuals composing 
society. By his method, the antagonism would 
be controlled by the pressure of a third force irre- 
sistibly preponderant. 

On the contrary, Mr. Calhoun does not seem 
to have been aware of the true character of the 
difficulty, and hence he endeavors to annul the 
antagonism resulting from his assumed predomi- 
nance of the selfish affections, by an intricate 
scheme of checks and balances, wheels within 
wheels, and springs recoiling against springes — 
and all with the view to prevent a conflict — which, 
jo accordance with his primary doctrine, being 
inherent in the whole and m every part of society, 
must incessantly renew itself in whatever organs 
may be constituted of social elemen ts. This idea 
that any preponderant natural force can be 
destroyed, or even reduced by manipulation, is 
repugnant to every known law of philosophy. It 
is in politics what the project of a pcrpeti^al mo- 
tion is in mechanics. 

Having set his machine of sovereignty in mo- 
tion, the author discovers "that the Government, 
fVom the same preponderance of the individual 
affections in those who govern, has also a natural 
tendency to the abuse of its powers." The con- 
flict of Hobbes still exists, and therefore must be 
prevented by another expedient — a constitution. 
Thus, he affirms expressly, that, ** having its ori- 
gin in the same principle of our nature** — namely 
selfishness — " constitution stands to gqvcrmncnt as 
government stands to society.** — p. 7. 

But, from the same preponderance of the iudi- 
vidual affections, the rulers and the ruled occupy 
antagonistic positions; the conflict reappears not- 
witnstanding the constitution: hence, to obviate 
the new conflict, there must be a new invention — 
the right of suffrage. — p. 12. 

One might suppose that here at least, in the 
power of suffrage, Mr. Calhqun has found the 
nnal and all-controlling wheel which will ^nBure 
for his machine both perpetual and pe^cc^ful mo- 
tion. 

But, alas ! for the vanity of all humfui expecta- 
tions, the new contrivance only makes the matter 
worse — only multiples aud extends the cpnflict 
to every spring in the social automaton; because, 
** from the same constitution of our nature which 
renders government necessaiy to society, the rjglfit 
of suffrage must lead to conflict among its dificr- 
ent interests, each strivfng to ob^tin possession 
of its pqwers, as the means pf protecting it§^If 
against the others, or of advancing its respective 
interests, regardless of the interests of others. "— 
p. 16. 

And 80 the old conflict of Hobbes and Spinosa 
goes on; it will not cease; the imperial principle 
of selfishness will not come down from the throne 
at the bidding of tlie philosophers that crowned 
it. " 

What is to be done next to prevent .tl^s ftfgh | 
Wt^oOfgin pf h^t^e intersf^A-r-i^o, cohtn^ ,<|ejl 



despotism of the dominant majority, that is to 
say, the dominant selfishness ? A drag must be 
devised to lock the last wheel of the mechanism 
to subordii^fe the power of suffrage and defeat 
its dangerous excess by activity. ' 

** And this, too. can only be effected by giving to each 
interest, througb its appropriate organ, either a concurrent 
voice in mailing and adoiinistering the laws, or a veto on 
their execution." — p. 25. 

Nor can it be disputed that such a double drag 
must prove effectual. The conflict of the opposite 
forces comes to a pause; the roar of friction in 
the many wheels of that mechanical government 
is heard no more. But the entire macniue paucies 
too. There remains a noiseless calm. It is the 
tranquillity of death to all possible progress; for 
the conclusion is unavoidaole, that the pHantom 
of a political power whose formal ana solemn 
functions may oe controlled or rendered null by 
every interest to be affected by their operation, 1^ 
no Crovemment at all^s nothing but the mockery 
and delusion of a mere name; because that can- 
not possibly be a Government, and more espe- 
cially a constitutional Government, in which every 
fresh act of sovereignty must be the result of a 
concurrence de novOf or more properly o£ a oe.w 
social compact among ftll its members. 

And yet this is precisely wliat Mr. Calhouft 
makes the Government of the Union. He afHrma 
it to be the creature of a joint and several covenaui 
on the part of the States; that it js the common 
agent of the States — no more and no less; that 
every particle of its power and eyp^ciency has l^en 
derived from apolitical compact executed between 
these thirty and one different sovereign membera. 
Thus far there may, or may not, be heresy in the 
doctrine ; yet there is no inconsequence in its logic. 
But when he turns round and tells us that Uii3 
pale shadow of a Federal creation — * tbjs film of 
political moonshine, this agent, without the au- 
thority to act — is still a Government, although it 
cannot publish one single law, or move forwards 
or baclcw^rds, or to me right or left, without 
anotherand distinct consent — in short, a repetitioh 
of the Federal compact to be accorded by aU tt^o 
parties to the original agreement, — then not eyen 
the broad mantle of the great nian's genius, nor 
the dazzling and splendid popularity 01 his name, 
nor all the rapidity and. shrewaness of his deduc- 
tions, can sumce to conceal the enormous fallacy 
of his reasoning. What ! would you have n>e 
call that tremulous and iQipotent political aerf a 
Government which halts and cowers in the dust 
at the nod of a negative from every one of thirty 
and one sovereign masters? The principle is 
theoretical disunion; or rather tiie utter negation 
of all government, whether State or Federal, even 
as an ideal possibility. 

We have already repnarked the singular circum- 
stance that Hobbes andMr. Calhoun started ahke 
on their scientific excursion, from the sam^ point 
of assumption in preponderant selfishness.' But 
their politicalpaths diverged Immediately to total 
opposition. The eagle vision of H9]i>bes descried 
at once the dangerous ground in the distance; he 
made a single prodigious leap, aqd stationed him- 
self on the heights of despotism. The Republi- 
can ^ould not, or dared not, iio this; so he wan- 
dered away f^mong all the mazes of indiv^^«] 
antagonism, when, finding no rest for the sojie <^t 
his foot, as the mire of self-interest grew every 
moment more and more treacherous, he ^oldly 
plunged headlong into the bottonpil^s pit of ^^ 
,archy. 

But is the fundamental princip)e',of thfipB ftmi- 
nent thinkers ti^ue in fact? Does a faiaiful,ftiial- 
ysis of hunian nature giye jihe preponde^ce ,|o 
the individual e^ectioqs ? Js pure sel$^hn«4^ U^ 
pole-star of* personal or pohtiiwa life ? I d^gy %e 
assumption altogether, fts being neither setr-<^yi- 
dent, nor susceptible of proof. Indeed, ih^i^ 
be no standard of comparison by whiqh to^eas* 
^re the relative force o** the^jMiJfish fiuld bf^Mie 
social i^ections; because they open^te in df^ecent 
spheres, and in reference to diUferent objepts. 1^9 
special duration of ^heir respective activities cs^ 
furnish no test of power, as Mr. Calhoun seeo^e 
to imagine. How ridicu|qua it wo^ld t>e tb^i^e 
that because an individual spends eight^oyijs.of 
jhe twenty-fqur in sleeping, a^d oniy one in ijat- 
ing.therefpretf^e anpeti^ for elgfip i]fiuiJt,Jj|^l^ 
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In the majority of mankind, I apprehend, the 
two classes of affections are eauivalent in their 
particular spheres. Of course tnere will be ex- 
eeptions both ways; but probably not more on 
the one side than on the other. Even animals 
exhibit, not unfrequently, the superiority of the 
social instincts over the selfish, xhe wOd beast 
will ftice inevitable death to defend its young. 
The bird pines; its little life fades away like a 
delicate perfume, without its mate. In cases of 
shipwreck, the coarse, common sailor shares the 
last morsel of his bread with the rest of the crew; 
and the variations fVom this rule are regarded as 
the indications of unnatural barbarity. 

The capk^ mistake of both Hobbes and Cal- 
houn arose from their defective analysis of the 
real social elements; for all society is consti- 
tuted by parts homogeneous with itself; that is 
lb savyoy families, and only indirectly by indi- 
viduals as the units of the family. But the 
slightest contemplation of the family discovers 
the action of the social laws,, as perpetual and as 
powerful as those of selfish feeling, and by their 
wider generality, absolutely preponderant over 
all others. You behold there tne man of the 
vigorous arm, while a single nerve retains its 
vitality, devoting all his strength for the welfare 
of a frailer yet fairer form — the stimulus to every 
enterprise of his life — the guiding light to endless 
labor. Or, consider the undyii^ anection of the 
I)arent8 for their progeny — tlie flowering emana- 
tions of their mutual and immortal love — an 
afiection that d^es time,tlistance, disgrace, in- 
gratitude, to realize a faint but beautiful type of 
that ineffable goodness which has given God him- 
self the name of our Heavenly Father. Thus, 
in every view, the theory of supreme selfishness 
IB false to the facts of experience; libelous against 
human nature; a negation of the Divine benefi- 
cence; a doctrine that annihilates all hope of per- 
fectibility , either here or hereafter; because every 
idea of civilization and religion alike is predicated 
on the assumed possibility of educing more and 
more the disinterested afiections of the species in 
comparison with the lower feelings of animal in- 
dividuality. But all this must be a mere dream 
of the imagination, if indeed the oirffanization of 
the intellectual and emotional man has been con- 
. stituied in the law of an irrevocably preponder- 
ant selfishness. 

Besides, the corollary of the selfish principle 
ia equally false, that natural society is the scene 
of incessant conflict, or that government grows 
out of such a conflict. It is true, as wc have 
«hown in the former part of the discussion, that 
the early state of man is that of war; but it fs 
the war of one tribe or community against an- 
other, and not, as Hobbes and Mr. Calhoun sup- 
.pose» the war of every man against every man m 
ibe interior of the same community. 

The inception of societies in the backwoods 
contradicts every such futile hypothesis. The 
i£r8t pioneers of the forest live in clusters of 
•neighoorhoods in a condition of harmony and 
:|>eace,.and in the constant practice of every social 
▼irtue. In every cas^, where the particular labor 
of one is not adequate to the performance of some 
•pedes of work, the little community will as- 
-•embleand eflect it by cooperation. 

Nor is it until a later period, when refugees 
from. a more corrupt civilization enter the small 
••ocieiy, that its eolden |ige declines, and the din 
■of strife. and conflict disturbs the quiet valley, or 
-vStains'the virgin bosom of the happy mountain 
fWith blood. Then the lynching company is 
farmed, for no civil tribunals have yet been organ- 
ised; the people elect their temporary court and 
executive, and dispatch justice very much after 
the same fashion as they do all over Europe and 
America. If that humble community could haye 
been loft alone, it might have lived in tranquillity 
forever, in defiance of Mr. Calhoun's, ana every 
other, selfish theory. 

But imagine another example~-*that the neigh- 
borhood lies adjacent to a trifa« of hostile Indians, 
, who assault it by repeatedinvasions. It becomes 
jieeessary to combine the military strengUi in 
order to resist the forays of the savages. The 
pioneers meet alid choose their commander, with 
■ m view to his qualifications for the service, while 
sU Uie > subordinates, without noise or tumult, 
drop inio,fk^ii^i9^Bu»W^f4k^PO ike VuJ^of 



capacity. Here is a faint type of the military 
government, as the lynching compaqaoras of the 
civil. But what is common to booFihese in- 
stances ? What is the rational law of these unions 
of individuals, with their transitory and rude 
forms of government? It is the scientific law of 
all government, the principle of cooperation for 
a general, in other words, for a public object. In 
both the cases we behold the same picture in 
miniature of the actual social conditions which 
must have originated every kind of government. 
For the positive presence of any natural law is 
manifested in its .faintest phenomena as in the 
grandest results of its universal action. Thus 
we perceive the principle of gravi||r, wh^er it 
gives sphericity to the most ponderous globe in 
the sky, or rounds the tear of pity on beauty's 
cheek, or out of impalpable mist hangsA pendant 
on every budding k*af that twinkles beneath the 
rainbow. 

Now, what do we discover as their rational 
law in the general facts of social cooperation ? 
Obviously two principles — the principle of vir- 
tu^Lcompact, voluntary consent, or reciprocal 
adpiescence, as to all who engage in the enter- 
prise, whatever that may be, for a common pur- 
pose; and the principle of natural subordination, 
according to which minds of the greatest power 
in reference to the particular end in view, with 
the free assent of the majority, assume always 
the lead of the movement. If that be religious, 
the representative man will be a priest, perhaps 
a prophet. If it be military, he will be some 
famous warrior. While, should the object be 
industrial, the practical rulers will correspond in 
character with the predominant aims of industrial 
activity. Such is the general law of political 
association in a condition of normal d^velopment- 
indeed, it is the law of all association whatever: 
a principle as universal and as peipetual as the 
attractions of material bodies. 

Therefore, the fundamental conception of Mr. 
Hobbes and Mr. Calhoun is false to reality, false 
to history, and almost impossible as a mere fancy. 
There never has been, and never will be — unless 
there might exist a community of devils — any sort 
of government instituted in order to prevent every 
man in society from cutting every other man's 
throat. It is not true, and never was true, or 
even possible, that the grosser animal instincts 
or selfish passions of the mind could obtain the 
exclusive control over the erolutions of any so- 
ciety not retrograding into barbarism. Such 
motives have their efifectf but the influence is al- 
ways subordinated to the great moral, religious, 
and philosophical ideas of the ages, as well as to 
the finer sympathies indestructibly present in the 
heart of general humanity. It is these alone 
which possess a power to stir up the mighty deep 
of thought and feeling, to agitato the sphere of 
nations from pole to pole, to stamp inefifacable 
impressions on the pa^ of passing time. 

How strange, theremre, does it seem that, in 
the entire field of Mr. Calhoun's argument, there 
is no bright spot of relief, no patch of green and 
flowery verdure, left free from the dark shtfdow 
of an overwhelming selfishness. Everything is 
bewildered and lost in antagonisms, or blighted 
by the egotism of intense individuality. Indeed, 
I cannot find that the author recognizes in any 
shape the principles of either natural or moral 
rient, as appertaining to persons independently 
of political sanction ; for, after disowning JefiTerson 
and denying the Declaration of Independence, 
he next proceeds to discard Locke, Grotius, and 
Rutherforth, with all other writers who assert a 
universal law of nature or a primary doctrine of 
ethics: 

"The state of nature is purely. hypothetical. It never 
did nor can exist ; man's natural state is the social and polit- 
ical. It follows, therefore, that men, instead of being born 
in the state of nature, arc bom in the social and political 
state ; and of course, instead of being bom free and equal, 
are bom subject not only to parental authority, but to the 
laws and institutions of Uie countiy where born, and under 
whose protection they draw their nrst breath.''— p. 58. 

I have quoted the substance of the most remark- 
able passage to be found in any author ancient or 
recent; and I earnestly solicit the explanation of 
any learned disciple of that school to tell me what 
it means. Mr. Calhoun asserts in positive terms 
<* that there never was a state or nature; 4hf^t 
man*9Jiijturcd«t{4ei« thCktocieUjtvd pf4iticali4i;tf 



that he is subject to the laws Aod institutions of 
the country where born." 

Now, the simple Question which I would re- 
spectfully submit is this: which of the two con- 
crete things, man individually, or society and its 
government, existed first? Which of ilie two 
comes first in both the logical and the chronolog- 
ical order of sequence ? 

Mr. Calhoun answers, society and its govern- 
ment; for that is the only ray of meaning percept- 
ible in the paragraph. 

Behold what follows. There must have been 
in the chronological order a society without any 
person to compose it, a government without any 
body either to govern or to be governed. 

I know of no inconsistency at all comparable 
to this, save the political hfxVi of Lonis Von 
Haller, who, a few y^rs ago, convulsed .all lib- 
eral and enlightened Europe with laughter, bgr 
announcing what he termed the divine disco very 
that there were lords before there were vassals > 
and Uierefore the former mu3t have a neural 
rjght'to rule the latter. 

Liords b^ore vassals ! A social and politic^ 
state anterior, to persons ! The ideas are alike 
self-contradictory as the facts are equally ^^uod 
utterly impossible. 

If, on the other hand, the thin^ be considend 
in the order of their logical relation, the ohsurcU 
ity of Mr. Calhoun's asauniption will be not the 
less glaring. The rules of induction prescribe 
the natural course of all knowledge, fro« tbye 
simple conceptions of childhood up to the mo^t 
intncate and exalted speculations of science — to 
be a commencement with particulars, and then 
a gradual ascension to higher and higher gen- 
eralizations. If we would understand a com- 
pound, we must first understand its element^. 
What would the learned world say of a chemist 
who might proclaim, as a new and recondU,e 
truth, thatoxygMt has no peculiar laws — no sim- 
ple state of its own, because it is always detected 
m the condition of combination in water, air, or 
the metallic oxydes ? What woi^ld we think of 
the geologist who m^ht urge that quartz, fel- 
spar, and mica have no natural state, because 
they are mostly found in the vast masses of tha 
primary mountains ? 

But one consideration alone settles the question 
of logical priority. We cannot even imagine a 
society without individuals, or a Government 
without society; but we know that individuals 
can exist, have existed, do now exist, without 
either society or government. What social or- 
ganism aflects the lonely traveler or trapper in 
the gorges of the grand Cordilleras ? What Gov- 
ernment controls the few survivors of a ship- 
wreck cast away on some desert island of a dis- 
tant sea, where they may support life, and even 
multiply into a nation, if they can procure com- 
panions of the other sex ? Calhoun was driven 
to this monstrous confusion of ideas, and the 
denial of any natural rights to the individual, in 
order to avoid the recognition of any rights in 
the negro; while stumbling blindfold, all the 
school have groped after him into the same dark 
comer, where the sole rav visible is a ^limmeriiu? 
moonbeam emanating rrom the University of 
Virginia; since Professor Bledsoe has made the 
fortunate discovery, that all men have really two 
equal rights — first, to the same air and lif ht of 
heaven absolutely; and, secondly, an equal right 
to food and raiment conditionally, that is to say, 
provided they can get them. 

It may be doubted, however, whether these 
equal rights will be conceded to the law of nature 
for any great length of time, especially if the 
mortal god oTthe school, the preponderance of 
the sel&h affections, should discover some ne,w 
method for the imprisonment of the natural ele- 
ments. 

Now, I would beg leave to.ask the disciples of 
thisAovel sect one practical question: Can you 
not see, that your doctrine brought forward in 
defense of slavery is utterly destructive to the in- 
stitution ? If you take away the natural right of 
liberty, must you not also take away the natural 
right of property? Then, where can the institu- 
tion of slavery find a point of support for a single 
moment? Do you answer, in the.ordinances of 
society? But if so, it results inoenirevertibly 

ti(mKikeiM§9minm%>^i¥m^ri¥V^ JJyAt^oa 
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ordained slaTery for its own good, can, in like 
mannek- upon the plea of its own good, annul the 
institution at pleasure; for, if the right of liberty 
be not sacred, surely the right of property can 
show no superior pretension to inviolability. 
Therefore, if individual man, as man, and apart 
from the social and political state, has no natural 
rights, you must shake hands with the Abolition- 
ist; you must admit the power of the political 
authority to repeal the institution of human bond- 
age ; to exclude it from the Territories ; to deal with 
it at discretion. 

But would you urge, in reply ,'that the Federal 
compact saves jou and your slave property ? Do 
you not perceive that by nullifying tne law of 
nature, you have removed that, with every other 
point of support? Like the stupid woodman, you 
nave been so intently engaged in lopping the 
branches of the tree of liberty, that unconsciously 
the ruthless ax has cut off the limb on which you 
were standing. ^ 

Do you alleee a compact as the foundation of 
your property? Then what is a compact? An 
agreement between equals. Therefore, if there 
be no equality, there can be no compact. Besides, 
why should you keep your compact with me if 
I have no natural rights? If. as a man, I cannot 
claim the exemption of my freedom from the 
clutch of your profaning hand, how can I claim 
the performance of a mere promise ? For, if there 
be no natural law to invest the formality of a 
conl^act with rights and obligations, surely the 
compact itself cannot create them ; else it must be, 
at the same instant, both cause and effect. If the 
public good be the sole standard of human rights, 
then it must be the test of the compact too; and 
hence the Constitution disappears, with all the 
rest, in the grave which you have dug for liberty. 
Why not be consistent, and crown yourself at 
once with the diademed logic of despotism? Why 
not say with the political pantheist, Spinosa: 
•'Natural law is the same as natural power — 
nothing is forbidden by it except what no one 
desires or can do ?" Having thus seen how thor- 
oughly fallacious is the fundamental principle of 
Mr. Cfalhoun *s theory , an inspection of the struct- 
ure erected upon it will not detain us long. To 
prove the possibility of a social and political organ-^ 
ism incorporating the antagonism of his absolute 
.veto, the author refers to three historical exam- 
ples — Rome, Poland, and England. Mr. Cal- 
noun affirms that the institution of the Tribunate, 
by the operation of its negative power, 

" Laid the .^olid foundation of Roman liberty and great- 
ness ; that, iniitead of distraction, it proved to be the bond 
of concord and harmony — instead of weakness, of un- 
equalcd strensth ; and instead of a short and inglorious 
career, one ofgreat lengtli and iinmorta] glory."— p. 95. 

<Mt J9 true, that -the tribunate, after rai^ng Rome to a 
height of power and prosperity never before equaled, finally 
became one of the instruments 1^ which her liberty was 
overthrown; but it waja not unm she became exposed to 
new dangers, growing out of increase of wealth and the 
great extent of her dominions, against which the tribunate 
furnished no guards. Its original object was the proieciion 
of the plebeians against oppression and abuse of power on 
the part of the patricians. Thia it thoroughly accom- 
plished."— p. 96. 

Now, I pronounce this curious commentary on 
Roman history to be a corruption of the text from 
beginning to end. The triounate was hot insti- 
tuted for the purpose stated; it did not produce 
the effects stated; it was not perverted to become 
the instrument for the overthrow of liberty as 
stated; nor did wealth and extended empire con- 
cur in the production of tliat fatal result as af- 
firmed. 

As to the origin of the office, Kiebuhr says 

expressly: 

" The tribunes were, at flrst, only desifked to afford pro- 
tection to the person or the individual, to secure the private 
rigtiuiof life and Hbcny.**— Hi*. Romei vol. 1., p. 613. 

Such also is the account of the eloquent Mich- 
elet: 

"The power of the tribunes was originally very lyimblc. 
Bcated at ilie door of the Senate, they listened to the de- 
liberations, without being able to take any part in them. 
All thoir power was In a word : veto — I oppose it. With 
this single word they stopped everjrtbing. It was iVom this 
feeble conunencement that this magistrature took its rise, 
which was to imprison consuls and dictators, descending 
from their tribunal. The poor had more than he sought. 
Mute till then, he acquired that which distinguishes man — 
voice ; and tlie virtue of this voice gave him all the rest.^'— 
HU. Rom, M/tp.f p. 86. 

Heiio« th« tribtUMU was not devised for tli« 



protection of a gross material interest, or of the 
plebeiaoMjlii a class against the patricians as a 
class. Ilwas invented solely as a security of the 
poor man, in his life and liberty, against the ty- 
ranny of the rich man, whether noble, ]piight, or 
plebeian, who had previously the right to make 
every debtor a slave. 

Next, as to the effect — that happy concord and 
harmony of which Mr. Calhoun speaks in such 
language of glowing eulogy— Schmitz says that — 

" Until the time of Sylla,the Roman tribunes continually 
usurped powers that did not belong to them, incessantly 
comraitring the wildest acta of riot and outrage."— Hutory 
o/Roine, p. 331. 

Niebuhr ii^marks: 

" At the time of the Gracchi, a tribune was like a despot 
with absolute power."— ifistery of Rome ^ vol. ii., p. 274. 

In fact, the result, from the outset, was not 
peace and power, as Mr. Calhoun chooses to 
paint it, but eternal conflicts, mobs in the capitol, 
riot in the streets, assassination by turns every- 
where. The Tribune Grenucius was murdered m 
his bed; during the siege of Veil the tribunes 
opposed every election, and Rome remain^^ve 
years without magistrates. Shortly afieiiKds 
the Gauls took Rome; the tribunate could not 
save it. Every school -boy remembers the mob 
of murderers at the death of the Gracchi, Tibe- 
rius and Caius — the one slaughtered on the very 
threshhold of the capitol, the other forced to ac- 
cept suicide in the wood %fthe Furies. 

Nor did Roman liberty perish from the causes 
assigned by Mr. Calhoun. It was lost neither 
through the perversion of the tribunate, nor the 
boundless accessions of riches and dominion. 
As I have formerly shown, on the authority of 
Michelet, the Republic owed its ruin to the grad- 
ual extinction of the genuine Roman race, and the 
utter degeneracy of the people who replaced the 
old hearts of iron in the city of the seven hills. 
The double action which formed the all-devouring 
vortex, was war and slavery — war, which sent 
away the plebeians to feed the sword of the Goths, 
or the spear of the Asiatics ; and slavery, which 

Soured back, into the space left vacant by their 
eparture, whole floods of barbarian captives, 
finally to become freed men. 

It IS not to be disputed that Rome flourished to 
a surprising degree, even with the veto; but why ? 
Mr. Calhoun argues — cum hoct ^Tgo propter hoc. 
History says, the prosperity flowed from other 
sources, and in spite of^ the antagonism created 
by the tribunate. You cannot infer, from the co- 
existence of two facts, <hat they present the rela- 
tion of cause and effect. What would you think 
of a grave philosopher, who might announce that 
CsBsar conauered the Celts and Germans for the 
reason that ne was bfUd-headed ? Did ever a mili- 
tary chieftain yet put out one of his eyes, in order 
to acquire the gemus of a Hannibal? 

Yet this is precisely what Mr. Calhoun asks us 
to do. Because the Roman republic had a wry 
neck in her disorganizing veto, the American 
Government must be cursed with the like deform- 
ity. 

But if all which he has said as to the effect of 
the tribunate on the greatness of Rome were 
true, yet his practical deduction from the data 
would be the roost enormous inconsequence ever 
heard of; f(i$f since there may possibly be too 
much of a good thing, a Government might do 
very well with one negative, when thirty-one 
negatives would bow it into the dust in a state 
of total impotence and imbecility. 

Mr. Calhoun's second instance is that of Po- 
land — her libemm veto, Mr. Calhoun remarks: 

"This veto in fhct,made every individual of the nobility 
and gentry a distinct element in the organism ; or, to vaiy 
tlie expression, an estate of the kingdom. And yet the 
government lasted in this form more than two centuries ; 
embracing the period of Poland's greatest power and re- 
nown." — p. 71. 

He confesses, however, that the principle was 
finally employed to subvert the government; yet 
not, he avers, from its tendency to dissolution on 
account of "weakness,** but only "from the 
facility it afforded to powerful and unscrupulous 
neighbors to control bj their intrigues the election 
of ner kings.**— p. 72. 

Now, I would inquire if this can be a correct 
interpretation of the real phenomena in Polish 
history? Did any historian, philosopher, or other 
writer •var befor« even suggest such a hypoth- 1 
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esis ? On the contrary, the facts are directly tlie 

reverse. Rulhiere says: 

" It was in the reign of Casimir that the liberum veto, oi 
irivilc^e of the deputies to stop all proceedings in the diet 
fy a simple dissent, first assumed the form of a legal cus- 
tom. The leaven of superstition and bigotry began to fer- 
ment and blend itself with all the oilier vices of the con- 
stitution. It was then that in the bosom of the national 
assembly sprung up this singular anarchy, which, under the 
pretext of making the constitution more firm, hat« destroy^ 
in Poland all sovereign power ; for the right of single oppo- 
sition to genera] decrees, though always admitted, was, for 
a long time, not acted on." 

This passage is cited, and confirmed with his 
own strong approval, by Fletcher, in his profound 
and classical History of Poland, page 80. 

The remark of DrrLieber, on the mme subject, 
evinces the most pointed and indignant condem- 
nation: " From the establishment of the libtrum 
veto there was but one step to political treason*' 
He might have well added, that it was already, 
and, perse, intellectual and moral treason. Is this 
the examfvle which Mr. Calhoun would hold up 
for the imitation of Americans ? Is this the equi- 
librium which he deems proper for our Federal 
organism? It is the equilibrium of the thunder- 
storm — the harmony of the raging ocean. Did 
I not know and admire the profound seriousness 
and sincerity of the man, I should regard his allu- 
sion to Polish history as intended for a warning, 
yet clothed in the ^arb of a terrific irony, for the 
purpose of producing still greater effect. 

The third instance, adduced by Mr. Calhoun, 
to illustrate the happy effect of his favorite veto, 
is the constitution of Great Bi4tain. He pleases 
to represent every act of the Government as the 
joint result of three concurrent voices, each of 
which possesses a real veto on the power of both 
the other two; and therefore the King, the House 
of Lords, and the House of Commons, arc ex- 
actly equipollent in the triple equilibrium of the 
English system, (p. 1030 If this were an ac- 
curate description of the English constitution, it 
would indeed Airnish very cogent evidence in favor 
of the possibility of Mr. Calnoun's theory. But 
is this a true account of the matter? Does not 
every man, whose mind is not blinded by the 
meteoric fflare of some one idea, perceive the facts 
to be as different from such a colored picture as 
might well be imagined ? Is not the actual British 
sovereiffnty wholly and supremely the instrument 
of an oligarchy ? 

Dr. Lieber^ives the genuine definition of that 

political creation of realestate and lordly titles: 

" The Parliament is thoroughly aristocratic, with tlie oc- 
casional exceptions of a few members, whom particular cir- 
cumstances connect with the cause of the people. The 
lower House is, on the whole, merely an assembly of the 
great landholders, and the upper House is the same in an- 
other form, and with the addition of the aristocratic element 
of birth." 

Hence, Mr. Calhoun's example turns outmost 
destructive to his political hypothesis. For, in- 
stead of the English Parliament presenting the 
organic composition of three several and distinct 
concurrent interests, it exhibits in fact, though 
not in name, the most perfect concentration of al 
sovereign power in the hands of a solitary find 
all -controlling interest. Who ever hears of the 
royal veto now ? Who talks, in these days, of 
a disagreement between the two Houses ? The 
very words seem as obsolete as the battle-cries in 
the war of the Roses. 

But I can tell the champions of the veto in what 
pages of English hi(ftory to look for illustrations 
of the antagonism manifested by two living and 
substantial British interests. They must go back 
to the time when the practical positive men, not 
impalpable shadows, but terrible, thinking, act- 
ing realities— the men whom all the world calls 
Puritans, stood up in the Commons for the people. 
That was a tempestuous equilibrium, was it not? 
Yet just such an equilibrium as opposite socied 
and poliucal forces always effect, when brought 
face to face on the level arena of sovereignty, each 
armed with its negative terror, on the part of the 
King, "no reform;" on the part of the people, 
••no supplies.*' 

Behold the direct issue: one power or the oth^r 
must give way. Did the veto of either, then, 
insure concord ? Nay; rather the clangor of con- 
flict, the roar of artillery, and all the dread and 
sanguinary fruitage of war. Nor could there be 
peace agcun until Cromwell's sword had cut off 
the.iidyerM veto in (he head of the King. 
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Ho weyer, if the eqaipollence of the three estates 
in Parliament were as perfect, in fact, as the Eng- 
lish eulogists of their constitution always repre- 
sent it to be in the theory, the deduction of Mr. 
Calhoun would still be as inconclusiye as ever. 
For three vetoes offer to the view of philosophy 
a Tery different case from thirty-one. Hence, 
the historical instances which we have examined 
are alike ill-chosen and contradictory to the neg- 
ative doctrine of the ultra school. 

Mr. Calhoun also adduces the example of twelve 
uirors, each with his veto on the rendition of a ver- 
dict, as proof of the practicability of such, a politi- 
eal org[anism; laying down the maxim — that the 
necessity of a concurrence in order to action will 
insure a compromise, (p. 65) The paralogism of 
the inference from this false analogy u, if possible, 
more extraordinary than any of the otners; for 
what is the principle which tne reasoner seeks to 
establish ? The equilibrium of an ommization 
coraoosed of antagonistic interests. But is that 
eonoition in any way realized by the composition 
of a jury ? On the contrary, every juror must 
•wear, before entering the Sox, that he has no 
iaterest or opinion as to the question in contro- 
Tersy. Besides, the annals of all courts— and 
especially of all criminal courts, where the issues 
involve a high degree of excitement, evince by 
the strongest and largest experience, that the par- 
tiality or obstinacy of a single interested or preju- 
diced juror is sufficient to defeat the ends of jus- 
tice, or, in the current phrase, to starve out his 
companions. Indeed, tne only jury which could 
be invented to realize Mr. Camoun's idea of a 
perfect equipollence in interests, would be to con- 
stitute a panel of two instead of twelve, and to 
select, as the Judicial duad, the very parties to 
the matter in htieation. The project would be as 
novel, and just about as rational in jurisprudence 
as Mr. Calhoun 's plan is in politics. 

Finally, having shaped his general theory to 
suit the object in view, the author applies it di- 
rectly to the Government of the United States by 
giving to each and all the States respectively an 
absolute veto against every act and movement of 
the supreme Federal authority, (p. 241.) 

Now compare the abstract principle, so pain- 
fully elaborated, with the concrete circumstances 
of its immediate application . The abstract prin- 
ciple, in Mr. Calhoun's own words, is this: 

« It is the negative power which makes the oonstitution, 
and the positive which makes the government. Tlie one 
It the power of acting, and the other is the power of pre- 
venting or arresting action. Tlie two combined make con- 
stitutional goverament There can be no constitation with- 
ooc the n^ative power.'*— p. 36. 

The application is this, that every State has 
the right to nullify the acts of the General Gov- 
ernment, (p. 341, el posstm.) 

The writer calls this equilibrium; and never 
was there an epithet more rigorously appropriate. 
It is the equilibrium of utter immobility, not that 
of pro^ssivo development or harmonious move- 
ment in the line of a splendid destiny; for every 
mechanic, as well as mathematician, knows that 
the joint result of two equal adverse forces in the 
condition of perfect opposition is simply zero-^ 
ttot notion, but absolute inaction. 

Mr. Calhoun never falters in carrying out the 
details of his doctrine into all questions, the high- 
est as well as the lowest. Thus he decides, with- 
out remorse or hesitation, against the nationality 
of our Qeneral GK>verimient; while in support of 
his opinion, among many specious reasons, he 
offers one of the strangest— the simple and indi- 
▼isible nature of political sovereignty. The ar- 
^:ument has been adopted as the trenchant and 
urresistible sword of nullification by the entire 
school; so that every beardless graduate from the 
University of Virginia will either smile with pity 
or sneer with diwlain at the ignorance of any 
plain, old-fashioned lawyer who may chance to 
apeak, with Kent and btory, or with Jefferson 
mid Hamilton, of the sovereign powers, thejura 
mmmd iwaerUt deposited in the hands of Con- 
gress. He will tell you, with the most fliopant 
aad refreshing sangfroid, that both yourself, and 
all such obsolete teachers as Mr. Story, aro a 
thousand leaps behind the age; that the people 
are sovereign, or the States may be sovereign, 
and therefore the Federal authority cannot be, 
becanse sovereignty is something that you can- 
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not cut or split — a simple yet mysterious atom — 
the mo>iad without parts of Pythagoras and of 
Leibnitz; therefore, sovereignty can never be 
divided.— a. E. D. 

It has always seemed to me not a little singu- 
lar that the ultra admirers of Mr. Calhoun, pass- 
ing over the undoubted excellencies of that great 
thmker, usually select for their special admira- 
tion the weakest and most indefensible points in 
the philosophy of their master, and this confused 
(juibble on the ambiguity of a word is an aston- 
ishing instance of the fact. 

The dogma of indivisibility, I believe, was first 
used in modem times by Bodin, who brought it 
forward in favor of theoretical despotism . ft was 
next taken up by Hobbes, and announced in the 
axiomatic formula: '* The sovereiga power can 
neither be limited nor divided. '* And from this 
he deduced the impossibility of any mixed form 
of government — that is to say, any political form 
but pure despotism; and such truly is the only 
logical inference to be drawn from the premise. 
In short, every aspect of the doctrine is thor- 
oughly despotic. 

But more unfortunately still for Mr. Calhoun, 
the maxim of indivisible sovereignty stands irrev- 
ocably opposed to his theory of equipollent, pos- 
itive, ana negative forces in the same organism; 
for that theory, instead of consolidating sover- 
eignty into despotism with Hobbes, distributes it 
into irreconcilable anarchy with Spinosa. ** Not 
so,*' responds Mr. Calhoun, " because, although 
powers appertaining to sovereignty may be di- 
vided, sovereignty is an entire thing — to divide is 
to destroy it." — ^p. 146. 

But, if you can take away and distribute all the 
** powers which appertain to this entire thing," 
what remains ? Will any learned doctor of the 
negative faith kindly inform me ? Obviously noth- 
ing would be left but the mere name. 

The truth is, there is no such actual thing in 
rerwn natura as sovereignty, apart from the polit- 
ical powers of which it is merely the inseparable 
attribute. It is the abstract name of an attribute — 
nothingmore. Hence, I admit, you cannot divide 
it any more than you can whiteness or hardness, 
roundness or sweetness, because there is i^othing 
to divide. It has no reality in it but the sovereign 
powers of which it is the abstract term; and 
these, I assert, you can divide, roust divide, or 
have una(U^erated despotism. But how can you 
divide them? By distribution in to different appro- 
priate spheres. But how can you connect them? 
By homogeneity of orgaiiism . But what shall keep 
each within the sphere assigned it? The mild 
and peaceful action of an independent judiciary. 
Finally, which of all is supreme ? Each is su- 
preme in its proper place and not elsewhere. 

It must nevertheless be conceded that there is 
the semblance of a philosophical reason, and only 
the semblance, for the dogma of indivisible sov- 
ereignty, though Mr. Calhoun and his disciples 
have failed to perceive even that. Thus Hobbes 
argued, if there be different and independent 

Kolitical powers in the State, no single power can 
e supreme, while all will strive for Ll)e mastery; 
and, therefore, the government will not be one, 
but multiple, without subordination; in short, 
an organized anarchy exposed to endless conflict. 
And nence he inferred the rule of indivisible 
sovereignty, which he admitted to be perfect des- 
potism. Nor can any stratagem of human logic 
evade the conclusion of Hobbes without discard- 
ing the postulate of an all-controlling selfishness. 
For, if every public person and every society of 
people were alike subjected to the law of the in- 
dividual affections as preponderant over the social, 
all republican government would bo plainly im- 
possible. Therefore, we may affirm it as a fun- 
damental principle of social science that regulated 
liberty, the grand idea of democracy, most 
always, in the final analysis, rest for ultimate 
support on the virtue and intelligence of the gen- 
eral community. And whenever the majority 
of any fne people become as wholly selfish as 
Hobbes and Mr. Calhoun imagine the entire 
species to be, all republican or constitutional 
forms are then mere dreams of delusion , and must 
pass away like dreams. The sole refuge from 
final barbiarism for such a society is the sheer 
despotism demonstrated by Hobbes; because des- 
potism may flourish in the polluted soil of self- 



ishness, deriving the very nutriment of its vi^r 
from the most noisome corruption; but the del- 
icate and ^autiful flower of Democracy withers 
away and dies in the tainted air of impure 
morals; and every page of history may be ad- 
duced as proof of the met. Hence the argument 
of Hobbes, and all the assertions of indivisible 
sovereignty, belong to the old schools of the 
tyrant, ana are umntelligible in the ternns of a 
hberal tongue. 

Biit, to discard the word ** sovereignty," with 
its irreversible ambiguity and abstraction, let me 
ask what is sovereign power ? I accept the defi- 
nition of both Grouus and Rutherforth; *' that 
whatever power is independent, so as not to be 
subject to any other power, is sovereign. (Ruth. 
Inst., p. 282.) How, then, is this sovereign or 
independent power, this ereat mass of supreme 
national rights, distributed through the complex 
organism of our political system ? 

The tenth article of amendments to the Consti- 
tution gives the answer in language too clear for 
the slightest misunderstanding: 

" The powers not delegated to the United Sutes by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the people." 

What is spoken of here ? Not an indivisible 
sovereignty — a single power; but " the powers. " 
Hence there must be more than one. But how 
are these divided powers recognized as distrib- 
uted ? Among the three different parties designa- 
ted by the general terms: ** the United Stales;" 
*« the respective States;*' and ** the people.** 

Again, which division of these distributed 
powers is sovereign ? Now, it must be carefully 
remembered thatsovereignty may be contemplated 
in two several aspects — as external , or as internal. 
All writers of any note agree in the statement of 
this distinction. Therefore we may narrow the 
question — what Department of the General Gov- 
ernment, the States, or the people, must wield the 
external sovereign power? The Constitution 
assigns this to the United States exclusively. 
Neither the respective States nor the people pos- 
sess the power to declare war, or make peace* 
or coin money, or form' treaties and alliances. 
Hence the latter have not a particle of direct ex- 
ternal sovereignty to connect them with the inde- 
pendent nations of the earth — none at all save in- 
directly, through the remote action of the right of 
suffrage. 

But what shall we say of the internal sover- 
eignty? In this aspect, the powers are distrib- 
uted m the hands or the Gkneral Government, of 
the several States, and of the people. Therefore, 
anotherinquiry is presented: whicn of these hands 

rossesses the sovereign or independent power ? 
answer, that each is sovereign within its sphere, 
while each is subject beyond its sphere. And 
this conclusion results from the fact of a distribu- 
tion of the various powers, as all distribution 
necessarily implies a corresponding limitation. 

There is, however, another and more popular 
meaning of the word *' soverei^,'* as indicating 
that particular power from which all the rest are 
considered to emanate; and in that sense it ia 
usually applied by way of courtesy and political 
compliment to tlie people. Yet this, a rigidly 
logical criticism must pronounce inaccurate; be- 
cause wo have no such visible and personal sov- 
ereign as will correspond with that import of ths 
term. We have only a paper sovereign. And 
this fact marks the very profound difference be- 
twixt our system and oil others. In England 
they swear allegiance to the dueen ; in Russia to 
the Emperor; but in free America no man will 
brook the oath of allegiance to a* man. We will 
pledge ourselves alone before God to the eternal 
truth and beauty of an idea— obedient subjection 
to the sacred instrument which constituted lib- 
erty in the idea of law. How absurd, therefore, 
appears the inconsistency of interpolating the 
phrases borrowed from European writers into a 
political language derived from constitutional 
principles altogether new, and radically antago- 
nistic to those of that ahen school ! 

But, returning to the subject of distribution, 
what tribunals shall be the umpires between the 
different sovereign powers, to confine each within 
its appropriate sphere, and prevent both collision 
and usurpation ? There can evidently be none, 
except the constitutional courts of the country . 
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Who shall jud^e betwixt the respectm States 
and their own citizens ? The courts. JVho shall 
judge between all the powers alike ? The courts. 
There can be no other tribunal to pronounce 
sentence decisiye and final in any case, but the 
trumpet of revolution. And it is precisely here, 
at this most critical point of all, that Mr. Cal- 
houn's theory betrays the full force of its dan- 
^rous and destructive tendency. He denounces 
m the strongest terms, as unconstitutional, the 
law conferring the right of appeal from the State 
tribunals to Uie Supreme Court of the Union. 
He will not tolerate it in any case whatever, 
(p. 318.) Thus he would create within the bosom 
of each State two different powers, armed with 
omnipotent vetoes to annul the laws of Congress: 
first, the local legislature ;^and secondly, the local 
judiciary. How contradictory is this oouble nul- 
lification to the opinion of the great Jackson, as 
expressed in that precious legacy of patriotic 
thought and sentiment which he bequeathed to 
us and our posterity in the warning words of his 
farewell address: 

" But in order to maintain tlie Union unimpaired, it is 
absolutely necessary that the laws passed by the constftuted 
authorities should be faithfVilly executed m every part of 
the country, and that every i^ood citizen should at all times 
stand ready to put down, with the combined force of the 
nation, every attempt at unlawAil resistance, under what- 
ever pretext it may be made, or whatever shape it may as- 
sume. Unconstitutional or oppressive laws may no doubt 
be passed by Congress, either from erroneous views or the 
want of due consideration. If they are within reach of 
Judicial autliority, the remedy is easy and peaceAil ; and if, 
from the character of the law, it is an abuse of power not 
wiUiin the control of the judiciary, then free discussion and 
calm appeals to reason and to the jusUce of the people will 
not fail to redress the wrong. But until the law shall be 
declared void by the courts, or repealed by Congress, no in- 
dividual, or combination of individuals, can be JusuAed in 
forcibly resisting its execution. It is impossible that any 
Government can continue to exist upon any other princi- 
ples. It would ceaae to be a Government, and be unworthy 
of the name, if it had not the power to enforce the execu- 
tion of its own laws within iu own sphere of action.*' 

In a previous sentence he embodied, as in a 

point of lig[htning, all the beauty of a splendid 

thought, with all the force of a will that knew 

not how to falter: 

"At every hazard, and by every sacrifice, this Union 
must be preserved." 

This is genuine Democracy of the old national 
line — the Democracy of constitutional liberty and 
eternal Union; and not that bastard birth of aris- 
tocratic anarchy and nullification which seeks to 
assume the mantle of a glorious name as the cover 
forits political deformities. For the doctrine of the 
negative theory is not Democracy at all, or in any 
intelligible acceptation. Every part of it, which 
is not simple anarchy, presents a character with- 
out mixture or mitigation purely aristocratic — 
aristocratic in its spirit, in its tendencies, and in 
its teachers. It affects the insolent airs of a Vene- 
tian oligarchy with ludicious pretensions to gentle 
birth and generous education; prating incessantly 
of gross proprietary interests, as if mind and 
morals, life and liberty, had no sort of rights under 
the Constitution. In short, it seeks to produce 
an American edition of the feudal code in the 
black letter type of the middle ages, when the few 
lords of land were raised above all government, 
while the many vassals of labor were sunk to the 
condition of beasts in the harness. 
^ I will close this division of the general discus- 
sion by a brief summary of the logical conse- 
quences resulting infallibly from the negative doc- 
trine. 

First. The practical effect of the State veto 
would not destroy, but only extend, the antago- 
nism of parties to the widest limits of the land. 
For Soutn Carolina might thus be secure against 
the oppressive action of Federal authority, if such 
it be; yet what power would exist to protect the 
minority of the Carolina people from oppression 
on the part of their own aommant majority? 

Secondly. The citizens of the different States 
could have no sort of remedy for the most flagrant 
violations of their rights under the Federal Con- 
•titiition . Their sacred title to property might be 
infringed by local laws impairing the obligation 
of contracts. They might oe hung by hundreds 
under the infliction of an ex post facto statute. The 
whole country mi^ht be cursed to bankruptcy by 
the emission of bills of credit — all without relief ; 
because Mr. Calhoun forbids any appeal to the 
supreme tribunal of the nation. 



Thirdly. As in the case of the Roman tribunate, 
the mere negative of the State veto would not stay 
negative. It would soon learn to develop the ab- 
solute power of negation into a fearful engine of 
positive usurpation. In one section it would cry: 
'* Take away the tariff and open the slave trade, 
or I will taboo every act of Federal authority to 
all eternity. " This might be pleasant pastime for 
the ultra politicians of uie extreme South, if they 
could have the interdict of the veto all to them- 
selves. But, in the mean time, the extreme North 
would thunder back as fiercely: ** Free soil, free 
speech, free everything; freeyour slaves and elect 
Fremont, or I will bring the Grovemment to a dead 
halt till the crack of doom.*' 

Fourthly. In times past, I can remember very 
few national laMrs or measures of general policy 
which would not have been stifled to death in 
their infancy by this political Herod, the veto. 
The tariff at the South, and the fugitive slave act 
at the North, would have been throttled with the 
firstgasp of breath. We could have possessed 
no Florida, Louisiana, Texas, or California, per- 
haps not a single star to illumine the Federal 
sphere west of the Alleghany Mountains. The 
large and lustrous folio of our country's annals 
must have remained a comparative blank, unless 
it had been blotted all over on every page with 
the sanguinary stains of civil conflict. 

Another form of the same theory has been re- 
cently developed in this House, by an eminent 
southern statesman, who perpetrates a new defi- 
nition in the dogmatic spirit or Bodinand Hobbes, 
fixing sovereignty as ** that high political power 
that can control all other political powers;*' and 
marching far beyond Calhoun to the bold con- 
clusion that sovereignty is not only indivisible, 
but absolutely ^'unlimited." 

Such is the extraordinary postulate assumed 
without the semblance of a proof or the quota- 
tion of a single authority; but the train of reason- 
ing deduced from the fanciful axiom is still more 
extraordinary. The first inference is that the 
General Government cannot possibly be sover- 
eign; and why ? Because it is " limited " by the 
Constitution. 

The second inference is, that the State govern- 
ments cannot be sovereign from a like consider- 
tion, that these, too, are limited by the several 
State constitutions. Where, then, shall we find 
the pure unadulterated essence of that superlative 
despotism without divisibility, and without lim- 
itation, which, according to tnis novel authority, 
must exist as the primary substance of all sover- 
eignty ? He answers, not in the people of the 
Slates, as Calhoun erroneously imagined, and as 
most Democrats have taken for granted; but ** in 
the States" respectively, per at^ as distinct and 
fetterless individual sovereigns. They, and they 
alone, are the real leviathans, beyond all law, and 
above all control. 

But let us fix the adventurous theorist to his 
original definition, and behold how these political 
State gods are shorn of the brightest jewels in 
their diadems. For they, not the *' State govern- 
ments," but the <* States" themselves, by name, 
are limited, nay, prohibited, as to the exercise of 
all the chief functions of sovereignty. The tenth 
section in the first article of the Constitution set- 
tles forever their impassable boundaries. They 
cannot declare war, or form treaties, or keep 
armies or navies, or coin money, or grant titles 
of nobility, or transform their republican institu- 
tions into any other type of polity. Therefore, 
in all the main attributes of political power, the 
States are limited by the very same Constitution 
which limits the Gi;neral Government. Hence, 
if the latter cnnnot be sovereign, because it is 
limited, the like negative must be predicated of 
the former. If the mere fact of limitation be a bar 
to the possession of sovereignty in one case, it 
must be so in every other, unless we choose to 
discard common sense as well as the rule of logic. 

The fact that a doctrine so untenable and ut- 
terly self-contradictory could be proclaimed in 
the Halls of Congress by a distinguished leader 
of party, and then be circulated on the breath of 
glowing euloey throughout the land as a fresh 
and profound discovery in politics, is perhaps 
one of the most significant events in the intellect- 
ual history of the country. It evinces either a 
very low state of speculative activity in th« 



political world, or an intense blindness in the 
rage of factions, or both together. 

It is singular that the absurd consequences of 
their arguments did not impel Mr. Calhoun and 
his imitators to a reexamination of their original 
premises. If they had recurred to the authors 
by whom the great postulate of popular sover- 
eignty was first elaborated, it would have been 
evident at once how totally they have all mis- 
taken the true import of the doctrine. The prin- 
ciple, as developed by Locke, is limited in ex- 
press terms everywhere in his writings to the 
sovereign popular power of revolution. There 
cannot be cited a solitary philosopher of the lib- 
eral school, that ever dreamed or any other sig- 
nification for the term. The sovereignty of tlie 
people is the right to change or abolish tfaieir foria 
of government when they may adjudge it op- 
pressive — not to nullify the acts of the consti- 
tuted authorities, or subordinate the functions of 
the regular administration to the license of a law- 
less anarchy. And the politician who fails to 
perceive this distinction may ar^ue forever with- 
out suspecting that his discussion is naked non- 
sense. But, unfortunately, the disciples of that 
sect, if they read at all the classical thinkers in 
social science, never refer to any authorities. 
They aspire to be creators of political opinion, 
and claim the patent of popularity by virtue of 
original discovery; although, as a matter of com- 
mon honesty, they ought to give Hobbes the 
proper credit for his dogma of the indivisible and 
unlimited sovereignty. 

I will then turn to the opposite political heresy; 
that which, instead of weakening the sovereign 
national authority by infinitesimal division and 
distribution, would collect and consolidate all per- 
sonal and public rights in the hands of a supreme 
central power. As we have seen the doctrine of 
Mr. Calhoun's sect to be utter anarchy, so we 
shall find that of the school which I am about to 
examine to be unmitigated and merciless despot- 
ism. As the one destroys every vestige of polit- 
ical authority, so the other annihilates the last 
shadow of private rights. The one mounted on 
the other consummates the climax of theoretical 
absurdity. .The ultimate extreme of the despotic 
school has, at length, been attained in the preten- 
sion that Congress has the absolute power to 
legislate for the people of the Territories. In 
plain terms, the pretension assumes the unlimited 
control of legislative supremacy without even the 
semblance of representation, or any correspond- 
ing right on the part of the people. It is all power 
on the one hand, and all unmixed servitude aud 
degrading subjection on the other. For, according 
to this theory, the citizen of any State, upon his 
emigrating into a Territory, and by the mere 
change of residence, becomes as thoroughly de- 
nuded of all personal and political rights as the 
lowest serf in the Russian empire. He loses his 
civil status as an American, nay— as I will here- 
after show — his natural ztatxa as a man. Before 
the emigration he was a sovereign; after the em- 
igration he is a slave. Then, no authority on the 
earth could touch his inviolable right of property ; 
but now that right trembles like a withered leaf 
before the breath of Congress, or may be tossed 
away at will by the rude finger of a monstrous 
squatter sovereignty. 

Now, I desire to know upon what principle in 
our system so extraordinary a transformation can 
be accomplished? What political legerdemain 
effects this solemn change of the free citizen into 
the powerless, paltry serf? Can the magical 
wano of the conjuror oe found in the Constitution? 
On the contrary, that instrument expressly de> 
Clares ** that all the powers not delegated to the 
United 4Btates, nor prohibited to the States, are 
reserved to the States respectively, or to the peo- 
ple." 

Are, then, the rights of the people to life, lib- 
erty, or property, subjected to the legislative con- 
trol of Congress by any grant, express or implied, 
in the Constitution ? For if the power over these 
rights be not delegated, it must be retained by 
the people themselves; because no one will pre- 
tend that the respective States either possess, or 
ever can possess, the authority to deprive the 
citizen of life, liberty, or property, unless hs for- 
iieits these natural rights by crime, or becomes 
wholly incompetent to exercise them, by some 
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act of GKmI or nature. I ask, therefore, by what 
means can the Qeneral Government acquire the 
despot's power to divest these original and inhe- 
rent liuman rights? Do you refer me to the third 
section in the fourtli article of the Constitution ? 

<< Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or 
«tber property belonging to the United states.*' 

Read this section, submit it to the common 
nucxtms of logical interpretadon; and I defy any 
lawyer in the world to aetectcmy thing here, save 
the clear and undoubted declaration of a full and 
complete property in Congress, as to the terri- 
tory of the Union . It is the affirmation of a legal 
power to sell or exchange, and of a lesal power 
to regulate the territory — the land of the United 
States, 09 property, as the other oropertyt io which 
the Government may be lawrully entitled. It 
^vesthe Grovernment perfect power over its own 
property, but not the slightest authority to touch 
me or mine; and the politician who cannot, or 
will not see this luminous distinction, as visible 
as the light which reveals the words of the sen- 
tence — stands too high or too low ever to be 
reached by the force ofany argument. Congress 
has the power to make all needful rules anareg- 
ulations respecting the artillery and muskets of 
the United States, or to dtbpose of them. No 
^oubt of it; but can Congress control the rights, 
can Coneress divest the property of the men who 
handle those guns ? Does the right of government 
to its own peculiar property confer also the ex- 
traordinary right to usurp the pro{>erty of the 
people ? Hence, it is self-evident that the General 
Government possesses the authority of an owner 
in the Territory of the United States, nothing more 
and nothing less. 

But the authority of an owner ** to make all 
needfUWules and regulations "respecting his prop- 
erty is a very exalted one, and necessarily im- 
plies several other important and powerful rights, 
and among the rest, the absolute right to exclude 
all other persons from interfering in any manner 
"with such property. Therefore, the General Grov- 
ernment, as owner, has the undeniable power to 
prevent any person whomsoever from intruding 
into the territory which belongs to the United 
States; else it would not possess the authority of 
every owner. 

Again, every proprietor who chooses to allow 
other persons to enter or remain upon his land, 
has also a clear right to say that they shall behave 
themselves in a peaceable and orderly manner; 
in other words, he has the right, with the corre- 
sponding power, to keep the peace on his own 
premises. And, therefore, the General Grovern- 
incnt, ns the legal proprietor of the common ter- 
ritory belonging to the Union, must possess the 
full authority to frame such regulations as may 
*be calculated to preserve order, and to protect the 
rights of all, as well as to enforce the observance 
of these regulations when promulgated. 

But no man in his senses will Infer tliat the 
authority to keep the peace and protect the life, 
liberty, Md property of others, involves the des- 
potic p^cr to annul any or all of these natural 
li^ts, or to curtail their appropriate enjoyment. 

let, although the legal title or the General Gov- 
ernment is complete to this territory, all admit 
that Congress merely holds it in equitable and 
moral trust for the common benefit of the whole 
American people. The past history of the nation 
abundantly proves that this same common ben- 
efit can be best promoted by opcnifl^ the terri-^ 
tory to settlementi, in order to produce a glorious 
powth of new Slates; and, therefore, as the Con- 
stitution sanctions the admission of these, the 
course thus indicated by the interest of all has 
become the uniform policy of the Government. 

The entire subject of Federal jurisdiction in 
relation to the Territories has been involved in 
the strangest confusion by the unaccountable 
logical blunders of politicians who, in searching 
for remote and recondite sources of authority, 
have overlooked the true principle offered l^ 
common reason without the trouble of investi- 
gation. Thus Senator Douglas argues, or ap- 
pears to argue, that Congress has no legislative 
power over any Territory because the soil is 
t*ederal property. But this is an extraordi- 
nary specimen of deduction for a man claiming 
the honors of both the erudite lawyer and the 



gigantic statesman; for docs not the mere fkct of 
ownership in land confer a very extensive and 
exclusive right of regulation ? Can any one even 
imagine a reg^ulative power more absolute within 
its circumscribed sphere ? Hence, although the 
Senator's premises are unassailable, they war- 
rant, in law and logic, the totally opposite con- 
clusion — that the General Government has a 
certain legislative authority in the Territories be- 
cause it is proprietor of the soil. This Federal 
power is nevertheless singular and sui generis, 
regarding immediately the land, and only by 
necesisary legal implication the people who may 
be permitted to enter and reside upon it. Hence, 
the authority finds its most appropriate verbal 
expression in the formula of the Constitution, as 
" tne power to make all needful rules and regula- 
tions.** And as every rule and regulation on the 
subject of property must have an incidental effect 
upon the people connected in any manner with 
the same, therefore the regulative power of Con- 
gress as to the inhabitants within its peculiar terri- 
torial domain results as a corollary by irresistible 
demonstration. For every proprietor is a legiti- 
mate sovereign upon his own land — a sovereign 
to conserve order and prevent outrage, nuisance, 
or crime; to protect the rights of others when 
admitted upon his premises, but never to take 
such rights away. Such is the general principle 
of universal jurisprudence^ s^Jifferent from the 
monstrous and amazing paral^sm of the Illinois 
Senator. 

There is another doctrine still more inconse- 
quential, if that be possible, than the one just 
examined, as it derives the authority of Federal 
legislation over the Territories from the power to 
admit new States into the Union. The reasoning 
runs thus: •• The major includes the minor; there- 
fore the power to admit implies the power to pre- 
pare for admission." It is difficult to deal seri- 
ously with such strange logic, for there is no 
imaginable relation of even contiguity or contrast 
betwixt the terms of the argument; because the 
first premise is not true in any case real or con- 
ceivaule, that the power to admit persons into a 
special status or condition involves the power to 
prepare them for admission. For instance, the 
judge has the right to admit members to the status 
of attorneys; but does that give him the right of 
any anterior preparation in the case ? The priest 
has the richt to admit a pair of lovers to the con- 
dition of holy matrimony, but does that confer 
any preliminary or implied right in the clerical 
robe to conduct the courtship? There is nothing 
in the whole idea save fog and confusion. The 
theory may appear very profound to the distin- 
^ished politicians who have recently discovered 
It; for waters look sometimes extremely deep 
when they are only turbid. 

Besides, if the reasoning were perfectly valid, 
the consequence would be an unmiti^ted Federal 
despotism; for, if the power to admit new Stales 
implies the power of antecedent preparation for 
admission by prescribing laws over the Territo- 
ries, Congress must be the sole judge as to the 
necessity and nature of such laws, and may, there- 
fore, prepare for free States or the reverse by pf^^" 
itive legislation on the subject. Hence, it is i^^^Z 
ifeet in every view, that all the authority of the* 
General Government to control or regulate the 
actions of American citizens in the Territories 
must be inferred from the constitutional provision 
which invests it with the legal attributesof a pro- 
prietor in the soil. And even this is a very ex- 
tensive power of regulation, but it stops short of 
the tyrant's jurisdiction to change or modify the 
rightaiof property appertaining to the people. 
Therefore, such bein^ the impassable limit of 
Federal legislation, I solicit special attention 
and invoke all the skill of hostile criticism to the 
analysis of the great and fundamental question 
which I now suggest: When Congress proceeds to 
open a given territory for settlement on the port 
of the American people, can Congress discriminate 
among thc'citizens, and say what particular class 
shall, and what particular class snail not, enter 
freely, and make their future homes within the 
new territorial boundaries ? Is it competent for 
Congress to declare by law, that the virgin soil 
^hallbe occupied only by the men of Massachu- 
setts, or only by the men of South Carolina f 
The universal answer is, no; but why not ? There 



can be no more than a single reason assigned, 
yet that one alone is omnipotent. Because the 
Constitution has not clothed Congress with any 
power to effect such a discrimination. It has the 
authority to admit new States; but not the sem- 
blance of an authority to determine what citizens 
shall became rooted in the soil of the new States, 
either before or after their incorporation with the 
Union. Thus far all the world jmust agree. 

Then, upon the unassailable strength of this 
plain constitutional principle, I take my stand, 
and propound another and still more decisive 

Suestion— can Congress accomplish that by in- 
irect means which, as all concede, it cannot do 
directly ? Here, again, all political thinkers will 
accord in the reply, assuredly not. Therefore, 
Congress cannot exclude the citizens of Maine 
or Massachusetts, by excluding their property, 
whether it consists of farming implements, mer- 
chandise, or machinery. Besides, Congress has 
no authority to effect the supposed exclusion for 
another reason — because Congress has not a scin- 
tilla of power to destroy or change the natural 
and legal rights or relations of property. Does 
anyone deny the legitimacy of this double infer- 
ence? Will any one dare deny it? No one at 
the Soutli — wild as some of the ultra school con- 
fessedly are — has ever yet suggested the exclusion 
of either the people or the property of Maine or 
of Massachusetts from any territory belonging to 
the United States. 

Then, finally, can Congress exclude either the 
people or the property of South Carolina and of 
Texas from a like participation in the enjoyment 
ofany territory which has been opened for tne free 
settlement of all ? There can bo no escape from 
the irresistible conclusion that Congress does not, 
and cannot, possess this uncontrolled, this fright- 
ful despotism of power. 

Every enlightened member of the Republican 
party will acknowledge the logical justice of the 

feiieral inference; and even Uie Abolitionist, I 
elieve, does not dispute it. But these politicians, 
in order to elude the overwhelming rorce of the 
constitutional argument, seek shelter in a subtile 
distinction, which would separate human slaves 
from every other species of property. They 
admit that Congress has no autnority to prohibit 
property recognized to be such by the universal 
law of nations; but they urge, as a special excep- 
tion, that human slave property is purely the 
creature of local legislation, without any sort of 
standing in the courts of the civilized world. 

Now, supposing, for the moment, that the rule, 
as stated by the Republicans, were true among 
the other nations of the earth, still it could not 
possibly be recognized by the American Congress 
without moral treason to that very Constitution 
from which alone we derive all our power of law- 
ful action. For, according to the Constitution, 
the slave property qf the country forms partially 
the basis of representation as well as of direct 
taxes. Therefore, you cannot deny, under any 
pretext, or by any legislative measure whatever, 
the simple fact that slaves are property, whether 
J by right or wrone, without, at the same time, 
^^cnying to me, ana every other member from the 
A>uthern States, the least pretension to a seat on 
this floor, or on that of the Senate. 

But a still stronger reason, or, at least, one more 
clearly appreciable, must forever debar you from 
asserting uy legislation that slaves are not prop- 
erty. Because the Constitution , which every mem- 
ber and functionary of the Gk)vemment pledges a 
solemn oath to support, has prescribed expressly 
the return of fugitives from service — as property, 
as any other description of property — to the 
owners possessing a legal title in the same, there- 
fore, let slavery ue the greatest of all human 
wrongs, the infringement of natural right, an out- 
rage against the law of nations, nevertheless, the 
institution must be recognized as protected by 
constitutional sanctions thus far, that no Repre- 
sentative in Congress can ignore or deny the pres- 
ent and positive fact, that the slaves therAselves 
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are 
the 



Eroperty. What ! would you admit 
ign honor of a place on this floor by 



me to 

virtue 



of an election derivini^ its validity from tlie actual 
existence of that very slave property; and in obe- 
dience to the fundamental law, would you restore 
the bondman to his master; and yet, if I attempt 
to carry this identical p-operty into the territorial 
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domain open to the people of all the States alike, 
would you dispute my title so amply secured by 
constitutional recognition ? Would you fulminate 
«* fkalt! those slaves are not property Dutpersons — 
free men in the Territories, though servile every- 
where else ?" Such a logical and political contra- 
diction is too monstrous for the g^rasp of human 
credulity. Therefore, whether m the abstract 
true or false, and whoever besides may say it, an 
American Congfess sitting under the authority 
of the Constitution can never say that the bona- 
•ervants of the South are anything but property. 

There is, however, a still more fatal and funda- 
mental objection to the exercise of any such pre- 
rogative on the part of Congress, because the 
Constitution has not delegated to the General 
Government the despotic power of a legislative 
function to determine, as an original question, 
what shall be, or what shall not be, property, or 
any of the specific attributes to be included within 
the definition of the concrete term. Does any one 
contend for the existence or possibility of such a 
transcendent Federal authority? Let him show 
it; and, at the same time, he will show the power 
of as perfect and all-engrossing a despotism as the 
most vivid imagination could c<fticeive; because, 
if the General Government is invested with the 
supreme right to define for the States and the 
people the essential characteristics of property, it 
may adjudge in favor of slavery, as well as against 
it. Then Congress must wield the actual omnip- 
otence which 18 only ideal in the British Parlia- 
ment, h can decide that corn or cotton, or Yan- 
kee clocks and watches, shall not be considered 
property. From fanciful motives of pity or jus- 
tice, it may exempt dogs and mules from the 
category of involuntary servitude, or even elevate 
them to that of personality, as Uie Roman em- 
peror raised a favorite horse to the consulship of 
the world. Hence the General Government can 
have no power to assign or enforce a definition 
of either persons or property; and therefore, by 
demonstration, no legislative act of Federal au- 
thority can touch the problem of slavery in the 
Territories, as relating to the righu of American 
citizens. 

But recurring to the assumption that slave prop- 
erty is a peculiarity of the local law, rejected by the 
general jurisprudence of nations, I controvert the 
Sict, and affirm the rule to be directly the reverse — 
that the right of property in slaves is recognized 
by the universal law, and only prohibited by the 
internal policy of particular States. And this will 
be fully apparent by one or two citations from the 
ftry highest tribunals in the civilized world, as 
embodied injudicial decisions, uttered by lips of 
eloquence luminous with all learning. 

Lord Stowell delivering the opinion of the Eng- 
lish High Court of Adimralty in the case of Lib 
Lonis, said : 

" What is tbe doctrine of oar^aru, or the law of aa- 
tioM, relatively to thoee nationt which adhere to the prac- 
tice of carrying on the African slave trade ? Why, that their 
practice i» to be respected ; and that their slaves, if taken, 
are tn be restored to them ; and, if not taken under inno- 
cent mistake, to be restored with costs and damages. All 
thlit, suruly, on the ground, that such conduct on the part 
of any State is no departure from tbe law of nations. The 
notorious fiict is, that in the dominions of this coimtry, ayo^j 
others, many thousand persons are held as legal iMoper<^, ' 
they, and their posterity, upon no other original title than 
that which I am now called upon to pronounce a crime— 
every one of these instances attended with all the anrava- 
tiona that appertain to the long continuation of crime, if 
crime it be; and yet protected by law, with all the securi- 
ties that can be given to property in its most respected 
fotmM.*'^i Dod. Jid. iLf p. 2S0. 

In the case of the Antelope, Chief Justice Mar- 
shall said: 

« Botli Europe and America embarked in the slave trade > 
and ibr iieariy two centuries it was carried on without oppo- 
sition and without censare. A Jurist could not say, that a 
uractice thus supported was illegal, and that those engaged 
in it might be punished, cither personally or by dcprivatloa 
of property. »»— 10 WkealoHf p. 181. 

If, then, even the property in slaves, though 
torn away directly from their homes on the coast 
of Africa, be thus respected by the courts of all 
civilized nations— of the nations, too, which have 
abolished the slave trade, 1 demand, in the name 
of reason, Justice, and common honesty, upon 
what principles can the American Congress de- 
clare that {his piroperty, born on the soil, and 
reared by the hand of a master, and more than 
all, recognized as property by the Constitution, 



shall cease to be property in the Territories of the 
Union ? 

However, I must recur to another law, for I. 
have not the special advantage, appropriated to 
their own personal use by some or my southern 
friends. I acknowledge the law of God as re- 
vealed in the eternal pages of truth and beauty 
of both nature and revelation; and I regard all 
human constitutions and codes which conflict 
with these as essentially wron^, unjust, and tyran- 
nical; nor can any one believing this doubt that 
every such law, high or low, ought to be repealed 
as speedily as possible, although it may be the 
duty of a good citizen to obey it until it shall be 
constitutionally annulled. 

On the other hand I differ toto ealo from those 
who would make their private judgment and con- 
science the only and infallible measure of human 
institutions— men who, having revolted from a 
similar authority, once arrogated by the Roman 
See as the supreme umpire in cases of casuistry, 
would now create the wretched substitution of a 
petty Pope in the brain or bowels of every sepa- 
rate individual. 

But the (question has been propounded again 
and again with a superb air thoroughly excaUudrd: 
Suppose that, in the opinion of Uie private citi- 
zen, the law of God and nature should command 
one thing, and the human law another, which is 
he under obligation to obey ? I reply, that this 
problem has beelfiubjected to tentative analysis 
by some of the wisest philosophers that ever lived, 
yet it remains, as it always must remain, in- 
solvable except by indefinite approximation. It 
stands in the same mysterious category as the 
(quadrature of the circle, or the apparently oppo- 
site mathematical demonstrations of a maximum, 
and of a minimum, in time, space, or numbers. 
It is the point of conflict between two principles 
of coordinate authority which have been acci- 
dentally deranged in their natural equilibrium. 
On the one hand, the law of God and nature is of 
supreme force and obligation; on the other, the 
citizen has stipulated, by all the solemnities of 
the social compact, to conform his actions to the 
rules of civil society. Hence, in the case sup- 
posed, there are two authorities struggling for the 
mastery. It is a case of the darkest perplexity, 
a starless night of the soul, in which no day-beam 
twinkles through the utter gloom of thought. It 
is the agitation of that icy sea of doubt on which 
all great heroic hearts from Job to Luther have 
been tossed in torture, or have writhed in despair. 
It is the crucifixion of uncertainty, which Christ 
himself knew when he cried aloud, " My Grod, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?** "Mys- 
tery of mysteries, who shall hope to solve it, that 
the Son of God himself should even doubt of 
God !" Never will I treat with levity the honest 
doubt of a soul; for that soul may be more 
sublime in the a^ony of its doubt than I in all the 
pride of my opinion. But would the individual 
soul seek to impose its doubt on the generality of 
society to nullify the laws — to subvert the Gov- 
ernment ? That is no longer doubt, but aggres- 
^ sion. 

I r Therefore, the only approximate solution of the 
IJQuention is this: The citizen who belieres that the 

II nttman law is absolutely opposed to the Divine 
law of Chd and nature, may labor by peaceful 
means for the revocation of the obnoxious statute, 
or he may disobey and suffer in silent patience as 
a martyr, with the admiration of all the world, in- 
cludine even his persecutors, or he may cut loose 
from the ties of the social compact by resorting to 
the sword of revolution, and thus he will set rid 
of the antagonism and conflict of the twoi^ws. 

But in spite of charity, candor compels me to 
say, that of all the dispenters, whether religious 
or political, that have ever existed in the annals 
of mankind, the Abolitionist of America seems 
to me the furthest removed from the spirit and 
conduct of the genuine martyr, and the nearest 
akin to the wild revolutionist who would, if he 
could, shiver the seven globes in order to carry 
out the execution of a single and very peculiar 
idea. 

But is human slavery opposed to the law of 
natu re ? In the former part of my argument I fur- 
nished the proofs that, in certain circumstances^ 
slavery is not only permitted, but positively en- 
joined by the clearest natural principles for the 



food of the slave himself as well as of society; and 
showed that the bondage of the negro race, both 
in Africa and America, stands justified on tbt 
ground of such circumstances. I will, therefore^ 
only now refer to the highest authorities, which| 
with extraordinary unanimity, confirm this opin- 
ion. I then aflirm it to be the fact, and challengm 
contradiction, that there is not one work of any 
note to be found in all the annals of political phik>s- 
ophy— not one volume on the subject of natuml 
law ever cited as of any weight in the courts of the 
civilized world, which does not admit, in certain 
cases, the lefiralitv of personal slavery. GroUus^ 
Puffendorf, LocKe, Rutherforth, ana Comte, are 
but a few of the great names which may be ad- 
duced as the evidence of my assertion. 

Grotius defines slavery to be ** an obligation, 
on the part of the slare, to give all his laoor for 
a supply of the bare necessaries of life." — Gref^ 
Ub, i, chap. 5, sec. 27. 

Rutherforth, in his Institutes of Natural Law« 
says: 

<< Though it may be poaaible fbr a man to be a Slave from 
his birth, yet no man U naturally a ilave. Thev idw art 
ilavei from their birth muit have been made lueh by loms 
accident which happened before they were born."— >p. 939. 

On the next page, the author asserts expressly: 

" But ilavery, althoai^ it it not the natural state of any 
man, may be introduced consistently with the law at 
nature." 

And he proceeds to trace the different lawfU 
causes from which slavery may be derived. 

First, from the act of the slave's parents; as 
when, being unable to support a child, they trans- 
fer it to a master upon the condition of its being 
a bond-servant for life. — 'p. 240. 

Secondly, from the individual's own consent, 
as to save himself from starving. — p. 241. 

Thirdly, from damages done, when tha. person 
who did It has no other way of making reparv 
tion.'-p. 242. 

Fourthly, as the punishment of crime, or to 
restrain the criminal frOm a repetition of the of- 
fense. — p. 242. 

Finally, from ftaptivity in war. — ^P. 244. 

And at the end or the chapter, Rutherforth con- 
cludes with the text of Grotius, that the servile 
status of the children roust, by the law of nature, 
follow that of the mother.— p. 247. 

Locke, on the contrary, admits but a single 
ori^nal cause for human Dondaffe---the right ac- 
quired by captivity in war; and with his usual 
generosity and rigid sense of justice, he allows 
the condition to be lawful so long as the liberation 
of the captive or his offspring would be danger* 
ous to the safety of the captor or his nation. 

It is Comte, however, who has recently poured 
over the entire subject the richest flood of light 
and learning, demonstrating, in the most incon- 
trovertible manner, not only the natural right, 
but the absolute necessity of slavery, in the case 
of savage or barbarous races. While, in addition 
to his daims as the most lofty philosophical se- 
nilis of the modem world, his authority on this 
subject is entitled to a more profound r e^fic t from 
the consideration that he is one of the TiRin bitter 
and uncompromising opponents of the African 
slave trade. 

If, then, the right which I possess in my slay* 
property be recognized by the laws of nature 
and nations, by the acts of^Congress, and by tba 
fundamental principles of the Constitution, would 
it not be die wildest usurpation in the Genei^ 
Qovemm^ to exclude that same property from 
any territory belonging to the United States? 

I admit that every separate State may excltide 
this, or any other species of property, whick 
shall be inconsistent with the peculiar objects oC 
its own local and internal policy. But no ao^ 
power can be arrogated by Congress over the 
Territories, without the assumption of a com- 

Elete and frightful despotism. But if Congress 
as no such authority, can it be conferred on the 
people of the Territories themselves? In plain 
terms, can Congress delegate that power to an- 
other, which Congress ooes not, and cannot, 
itself possess ? No man will say so who is not 
mad enough to deny that two and two mak% 
four. And this brings us into the thickest fog 
of squatter sovereignty. 

If Congress, then, cannot ^ve the people of thn 
Territories the least pretension of a right to legi** 
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letle on (ho subjeet, whence do they« whenee can 
Uiey» derive such an anthority? Here, all the lights 
of tlie«ot-di5sn< Democracy interpose with adverse 
explanations, all equallT incomprehensible, all 
equally inconsistent with one another, and each 
•till more inconsistent with itself. I belieye there 
is not one doctor of the new Democratic faith, 
who could give an account, even under oath, to- 
4ay, of the creed of his party on the question of 
squatter sovereignty, which he would not be ready 
«od anxious to unswear to-morrow. General Caas 
has tried it; Senator Douglas has tried it; erery- 
body has tried it; and, as Byron said of Coleridge 
and his metaphysics, each, in his turn, has been 
eorapelled to explain his explanation, ak ovo wque 
(td nma. And then, aAer the stranse phantom 
had been defined all over, from the head to the 
beels, it will not stay defined. It is first one thinr, 
and then another; and then, again, nothing at all. 
It has more forms than the fhbled Proteus; more 
bMtdfl than the Lernaan hydra; more tongues than 
Yirgil's lying rumor. It is for slavery in the 
Soutli, for free-soil in the North, and in the mid- 
dle States for anything and every thing which can 
dfiliude the people.' 

I wish to know, then, where the people of the 
territories ^t their authority to legislate on the 
•abject of civil rights ? The power of legislation, 
as every one admits, is a sovereign power. I 
inquire, therefore, who or what constitutes the 
people of a Territory a public sovereignty, and 
upon what principle ? 

The modern Democrats concede that the Gen- 
eral Government cannot do it, as that does not 
poeaesa any such despotic power for itself. Hence 
there is but a single alternative; the people of a 
Territory must have the right, on their own mo- 
tion, to assume the character of a political sover- 
eicpty. 

^t this hypothesis is utterly inconsistent with 
the relations which both the people and the eoil 
of the Territories sustain towards the Government 
of the United States; because, in the first place, 
the people of the Territories are citizens, that is 
to say, subjects of the United States; and no 
subjects, while they remain such, can be at liberty 
to change their political connections with the 
supreme authority of the land, by modifying or 
burdening their allegiance with a new and different 
•ocial compact. But may not Congress ^ant 
them the permission to do so? This, again, is 
impossible; for Congress has no constitutional 
power to admit any new social or political body 
of any name, species, or description, within the 
limits^ of the entire national jurisdiction, save 
only in the form of a ntw State. Congress, 
looking only in the light of the Constitution, can 
recognize nothing beyond the General Gfovem- 
ment, but the States and the people. It can know 
no Urtium, quid^ no monstrous squatter sovereign, 
half State and half people; an imaginary sphinx, 
with the head of a man and the body of a beast. 
The Constitution provides no recognition, no 
word of welcome for such a prodigy. If so, 
where is it? No one dares attempt to tell. 
^ But s^ondly: the peculiar conaition of a ter- 
ritorial soil in relation to the national Govern- 
ment excludes the hypothesis of any conceivable 
popular sovereignty m the residents within its 
DQondaries; for tKere can be no political sov- 
ereignty in a community without political juris- 
diction over the soil; and this, by the express 
terms of the Constitution, is entirely vested in 
Congxess, so long as the land shall continue ter- 
ritorial. 

These are some of the enormous absurdities 
presented by every aspect, and upon the briefest 
glance, by that political nondescript, squatter 
sovereignty — that Janus-£Biced delusion, witli one 
▼iaage smiling towards the north star and the 
other in the direction of the tropics. But the 
motives which produced it are still more detest- 
9h\b than the thing itself; for, as every one 
IcoowSf it was invented by certain aspiring poli- 
ticians in order to escape the <m«j of rap^nn" 
dittto regarding slavery m the Territories. 

Fiual^, I deny that there is, or can be, any 
pretext (or an authority in the people of the Ter- 
ritories to take away my slave, or to exclude from 
the public and common domain of the whole coun- 
try either that or any other species of property; 
and any American citizen would be kfaAy, 4* 



well as morally, justified in resisting to the death 
such a monstrous usurpation of despotic power; 
because >he act, whether perpetrated by one man 



or one hundred thousand, would not ne the 1 
a robbery and outra^; for the constitutional 
charter or American liberty asserts that all the 
powers not delegated to the General Government 
are retained by the States, or the people. The 
Gkneral Government possesses no power over 
my slave, and my own State does not pretend to 
any; therefore this power belongs to me, as an 
individual proprietor among the people. Can 
another individual of the people divest me of it? 
No. All the world must answer thus. But why ? 
Because that would be open robbery. Then, can 
ten others do it ? The reply must be still, no; for 
the number of robbers, ir«tead of lessening the 
crime, only contributes to the increase of its 
aggravations; and therefore neither can ten thou- 
sand, or a hundred thousand persons, deprire me 
of my property. The conclusion is irresistible. 

But do I therefore assert that the Constitution 
carries slavery into the Territories ? The prop- 
osition is nonsense. The Constitution carries 
nothing, neither persons nor property, into the 
Territories, or anywhere else. Do I then wish 
for a statute of Congress to effect such an object? 
Never; for Congress has no more power to carry 
slavery into the Territories than to forbid its 
entrance. Slavery, as I have shown, can carry 
itself with its master around flM ^lobe, over land 
and over ^ea, at all times, int^ll countries, end 
before all courts, save alone where it is prohib- 
ited from going by some policy exclusively local. 

Slavery has nothing to ask on the part of the 
Genera] Gk>vemment in the Territories, but that 
common security and protection which must be 
accorded to every other species of property. It 
is for the independent judiciary of the land to 
determine what specific attributes shall constitute 
property, and not for the political authority. 

You can now perceive clearly the enormous 
sacrifice both of sacred principle and of the best 
interests of their constituents, which those south- 
ern members accomplished on the altar of party 
who voted for squatter sovereignty. 

Before I take my leave finally of the discussion 
regarding political jurisdiction in the Territories, 
it becomes necessary, in order to avoid misunder- 
standing, that I should mark a deep and well- 
defined distinction, as between vacant territory 
thrown open to American settlement for the 
growth of future States, and such territories as 
may be acquired by conquest or treaty, and which 
are already inhabited by the people of a different 
nation . Over these latter Congress must possess 
the clear authority of absolute legislation, as a 
necessary incident of the power to acquire by 
treaty or conquest; because the conqueror is the 
absolute master both of the conquered soil and of 
the conquered subjects; nor have such subjects 
any class of rights, secured by the Federal Con- 
stitution, as the people therein designated can 
only be understood to mean American citizens. 
And therefore, in such a case, Congress has com- 
plete jurisdiction over the new suojects, as well 
an the new soil — according to the doctrine of the' 
Supreme Court of the United States, in American 
Insurance Company vs. Canter, (1 Peters 's Rep., 
p. 511.) 

But where a Territory is organized for Ameri- 
can citizens, the rule is of necessity different; for 
the unanswerable reason that such American 
citizens have constitutional rights reserved to 
them by the fundamental law, and which, there- 
fore, no power on the earth is competent to usurp. 
Hence, in the latter cose. Confess can merely 
exercfse the authority of a public owner of the 
soil, to preserve order; to protect the lives, liber- 
ties, and property of the citizens thus admitted, 
as one might say, upon the public premises of the 
Government. But, from the many counteracting 
constitutional causes previously explained. Con- 
gress can exert no positive power as against these 
citizens thus admitted to the hospitality of the 
Government on its own land, either to create, 
modify, or destroy their rights. To assert it is 
despotism unlimited as that of a Russian Czar. 

Havine thus traced the two chief political her- 
esies of the day, I will now inouire, do not both 
of these result from that double antagonism in 
jrtlifion and in race which I have assigned as the I 



principal source of all our dangers ? Was not the 
theory of the absolute veto, that organized doc- 
trine of anarchy, invented by the extreme south- 
em school with a direct view to the perpetuation 
of southern property in the continued swvery of 
the African race ? On the other hand, does not 
the northern dogma as to the unlimited sover- 
eienty orthe General Government over the people 
of the Territories, owe its predominance to a feel- 
ins of natural aversion against the extension of 
African bondage? Had that alien negro race 
never appeared m America, neither of these antag- 
onistic dfoctrines would ever have been heard of 
in history, as both would instantly die together 
if the Africans could be removed from the coun- 
try. 

But as all error jg^s admission to the human 
mind by reason ofa partial truth which the false- 
hood really inrolves or seems to involve, so both 
the schools of political faith, previously criti- 
cised, exhibit some genuine principles of extreme 
importance. That was indeed a great truth, first 
presented in such a clear and strong light by Mr. 
Calhoun, that the government of the mere numer- 
ical majority may, in the absence of any counter- 
action, become as thorough and cruel a tyranny 
as any other form of pohtical oppression. Nor 
is it less true or less important, as taught by Mr. 
Calhoun, that the right of property must be con- 
sidered sacred. For it is as original and as per- 
fectly inviolable as the holy rights oClife and lib- 
erty themselves; since all tnese stand on precisely 
the same law of equality in that constitution which 
God himself has given to our common nature. 

These are the really valid premises from which 
the disciples of the sect have drawn such erro- 
neous and dangerous conclusions; because the 
oppressive action of tlie numerical majority can 
only be ameliorated, not bv the absolute veto, 
involving the destruction of all government, but 
by some arrangement which shall render it im- 
possible for any law to oppress one citizen, with- 
out at the same time oppressing all. And this 
can only be effected by an equal and universal 
distribution of the burdens with the benefits of 
the system; to make the weight of taxes bear 
equally on all in the ratio of the protection which 
each receives from society; and to open every 
avenue of private and public advancement to the 
equal competition of all. I do not say that the 
ideal here stated has been yet realized in either 
t>f its aspects; but it is the hish mission of the 
political philosopher to seek Uie splution by in- 
definite approximation, and not to break and rend 
into fragments the entire social structure, because 
one pillar leans slightly from the perpendicular. 

Nor would disunion afford, or tend to afford, 
the faintest security to any kind of property, and 
least of all to southern property, unless a Chinese 
w;ill could be erected along the whole extent of 
Mason and Dixon's line, and an iron poitcullis 
could be suspended over the mouth of every 
southern harbor. 

At the same time the northern school can boast 
of their principles, altogether as valuable and al- 
together as important, yet equally as partial, ss 
those maintained by their opponents of the South. 
The northern people have an instinctive and un- 
conquerable antipathy against ewry semblance 
of human tyranny, under whatever pretext,'or in 
whatever guise it may appear. It is the double 
antipathy of their pure Saxon blood, and of their 
Punton religion; it is their religion. And that it 
is a sublime instinct of the heart, a commendable 
sentimenLof the most enlightened intellect, 1, for 
one, will never call in question. 

But in the application of this principle the 
northern freeman very naturally makes his own 
mind and feelinKs the standard of comparison in 
the severe adjudication which he passes upon the 
institution of southern slavery. His intense 
sympathy puts himself, with all the exaggera- 
tions imposed by an ardent fancy, in the ideal 
situation of the slave; and from this imaginary 
and emotional point of view, he deduces all his 
moral conclusions, but forgetting altogether the 
real position of the master as well as the actual 
circumstances of the slave. On the contrary, the 
man of the South, implicated in the very fact, 
with every interest of life, liberty, and property, 
familar with all its characteristics, and knowing 
the total inpOBiibility of emancipation, either 
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present or in perceptible approximation, cannot 
but regard the Abolitionist of eyery hue as a 
mortal foe to southern society. 

The great masses of the population everjrwhere 
are undoubtedly alike honest and patriotic — all, 
save the few rare agitators of disunion in oppo- 
site sections, who have been seduced fVom their 
allegiance to the Constitution by the sil^n whis- 
pers of a delusiye ambition. 

I have thua attempted to characterize the more 
profound antagonisms which present themselres 
in the elements of our ciyilization; and the heart 
of every patriot must shudder at th<3 spectacle; 
because, if one looks into the remote, or perhaps 
it may be, rery near future, a bloody exchange of 
these conflicting ideas seems unaToidable. Even 
now the soothing voice of compromise and con- 
cession has ceased to be heard ooth in the coun- 
try and in the councils of the nation; and every- 
tlimg portends, sooner or later, the ultimate phys- 
ical collision which is now foreshadowed in the 
war of social and political opinio#^s. 

It would ill become me to assume the pretension 
of a wisdom adequate to dictate the proper reme- 
dies; but I may be allowed to suggest, though 
with unfeigned trepidation, such mild and allevia- 
ting measures as may be deduced from the princi- 
ples previously discussed. 

I. All patriots in every party, and in no party, 
must agree, that the partial and injurious action 
and reaction of the General Qovemment shall 
cease. ** Chaos," as in the present Administra- 
tion, must no longer <* umpire reign, and, by de- 
ciding, but embroil the strife." The executive 
trust must be confided to hands untainted by the 
smoke of the slavery conflict — to hands as pure, 
if not so powerful, as those of our first and im- 
mortal President. Perhaps some man can be found 
somewhere in the Army, or Navy, or among the 
judiciary , and if not there, why , tnen , in the bank , 
or countine-house, or behind the plow, who is 
not altogether politically deranged on the topic 
of slavery. Perchance we may have, in a few 
more days, tlie very President we so much need. 
It will be a joy to the whole country if the hope 
should prove fruition. The chosen of the late 
election was, and I trust is yet, a disciple of the 
old-line Democracy, and he stands nearly the sole 
survivor of the days when there were giants still 
in the land, and the immortal Jackson was his 
chief and theirs. The attraction of reminiscence, 
therefore, should hold him true to the ancient and* 
eternal lights j>f the Constitution; and no one 
doubts his gemus for the functions of administra- 
tive oflice. Let him, then, avoid the errors of his 
predecessor, and exile from all his councils every 
adviser tainted with the twin heresies of abolition 
and nullification. Let us have no more interference 
in local elections, no more special issues tending 
to disunion, and no more partiality towards any 
section of the Republic; and the coming Admin- 
istration will, upon these conditions, receive the 
cordial support of every genuine patriot, with 
the praise of all posterity. 

II, The norihern partisans of anti-slavery 
should cease to contest the equality of the south- 
ern citizens, and of the southern States, under 
the Constitution ; and more especially they should 
abstain from every interference with the south- 
ern slaves themselves. They should rigidly com- 
ply with that solemn obligation contracted in t^e 
fundamental law of the Union— to restore the 
fugitive from service to his master. Then they 
may reason with us, and enlighten us as much 
as they can on the subject of our mutual inter- 
ests and duties; but they can never convince us, 
not with all the eloquence of naen or angels, while 
they continue to brandish Ihe knife-blade at oilr 
throats, or the firebrand around our dwellings. 

HI. On the other hand, the free citizens of the 
South must never forget that Providence, in a 
most mysterious manner, and for some unknown 
purpose, which our limited faculties cannot hope 
to descry until it shall be developed in history, 
has committed to them a task of the most onerous 
and awful responsibility — a task which has proved 
too heavy for some of the most powerful empires 
the world ever saw — the responsibility of con- 
trolling that precious property which is also hu- 
man, bke its owners, ana which, therefore, must 
possess all the natural rights of humanity, many 
of these being still dormant, like those of chil- 



dren, from present incapacity, while others are 
even now in fUll activity. Hence, k is the duty 
of the southern people to introduce such.^adual 
and peaceful reforms into their peculiar institu- 
tion as may be consistent with their own safetv 
and the welfare of their bondmen — reforms which 
are not merely demanded by a few enthusiasts, 
but by the voice of all civilized and Christian 
nations. 

IV . The citizens of the North and South alike 
should cease to struggle madly against the ever- 
lasting natural laws, for no human wisdom can 
control the action of irresistible physical causes; 
and every form of slavery that ever existed has 
been and is an effect of these. The institution 
was once the creature of a peculiar stage in the 
progressive civilization of the species, as it is 
now th-e creature of latitude. Let it travel on, 
then, in the direction of the tropics, beneath the 
beams of a burning sun that would consume the 
white laborer to ashes. Let it grow the great 
staples for the market of the world. In the mean- 
while, let free industry continue its march towards 
the green woods and floral prairies of the West. 
Let Its looms screech at every water-fall, and its 
morning bells chime among the wildest mountains 
from the bay of Massacluisetts to the ocean of 
peace, for there is no real antagonism between 
slave and free labor save that of climate. 

y. Some remedy should be devised, if, indeed, 
any power or skiJAsf human genius may be ade- 
quate to the extrenffly d ifficult task , for the solution 
of a problem altogether northern, and one perhaps 
pregnant with as fearful dangers as the other which 
appertains to the South. The free States, rejoic- 
ing in their immunities from the perils of invol- 
untary servitude, seem scarcely aware that they 
too have a mortal social antagonist in their midst. 
Beneath the splendor of their industrial pride, 
under the gorgeous wings of their gigantic com- 
merce, speeding as swiftly as the race of their 
gliding cars, haunting the noble street and the 
noisome alley, moaning in their icy cellars and 
knocking ominously as death atevery door, scowl- 
ing around all their looms and forges, everywhere 
is seen a pale, gaunt, appalling ^ure, muttering 
wordsof menace, of crime, discontent, suiTering, 
and revolution. And that terrific figure is pau- 
perism ! It is a spectral horror which was pro- 
duced at the same birth with free labor, and it fol- 
lows and threatens that forever. I do not intend 
to be misunderstood or misrepresented. I will 
not employ the wretched argument ad hominem, 
to justify slavery by the wrongs of free labor, or 
vice versa. Let eacn take all the benefit it can, as 
each must bear the burden which accident or ne- 
cessity has fixed upon its own shoulders. But to 
comprehend either it becomes essential to charac- 
terize their respective developments with their 
difference. 

It must be remembered, then, that there can be 
no such thing as pauperism, eo nomine^ in a purely 
slave system of industry. The word is never 
articulated in the southern States, as it was never 
heard of in the slave world of antiquity. The 
bondman, in such a case, is either supported by 
the active benevolence of his master, or else dies 
in silence; and hence no imperfect worker is ever 
thrown for sustenance on the public charity. 
Such is the unquestionable fact. Nevertheless, 
candor compels the admission that this fact, so 
complete a security against the name of pauper- 
ism, afifords no irreversible security against the 
dread reality itself. When all the virgin soil of 
the South shall be exhausted, when millions shall 
be crowded into the space which now only con- 
tains as many thousands, when the stem voice of 
necessity shall continually cry, ** more worS, but 
less food and clothing,"! do not see that slavery 
con ofier any protection against the most cruel 
sufferings, including the starvation of the aged 
and infirm members of the servile class. 

Emancipation and free labor first arose in the 
cities, and in the populous boroughs grouped 
around the castles or around the churches. The 
new idea emerged amidst the ringing pteans of 
the people, and the loud gratulatious of every 
philanthropist. It was hailed as the inaugura- 
tion of a millennium for the oppressed and starv- 
ing poor; and, for a brief space, the novelty more 
than fulfilled every hope of its early promise. 
Arts, industry, wonderful inventions, commerce. 



splendid cities, and profuse abundance, followed 
in the power and pomp of its flittering train. 
Very soon, however, the startung discovery 
transpired that poverty had gained nothing by 
the revolution of labor but an exchange of nuui* 
ters. The man who, before, had been the vassal 
of a feudal lord, had now become the serf of the 
capital; that was all. Behold the result. The 
eternal problem of capital is, and always will be, 
to get as much work for as little wages as posai- 
ble; while the antagonistic problem of la!bor ie 
directly the reverse. Here, then, is a social coiv- 
flict erected into a system, ajad organized for one 
Ion? campaign of never-ending war. 

&t how unequal is the strife! Poor labor 
stands alone, with no weapons save its naked 
nerves; while proud capital is thoroughly armed 
with all the omnipotent monopolies of money, 
machinery, and land. Can the combat be doubt- 
ful ? Do I say land ? Yes, capital has the land, 
and that can give it everything else; because 
everything emanates ou t of the land. Therefore, 
helpless and foolish labor is already conqueron 
ana in chains before it can strike a single blow. 
It may still wrest a precarious subsistence from 
the gnpe of capital so long as its muscles remain 
sufficiently strong. But alas ! when the eye grows 
dim, and the hand shakes with the palsy of time 
and toil, when it can earn no more wages, who 
shall assure it another crust of bread ? Let it go 
to the lord of Lowell or Manchester, and say, 
" lo ! I have served you for half a century as boy 
and man; but now I am old, I am sick, my wiie 
and children are freezing and starving in the ice 
of a fireless cellar. " What will capital respond ? 
** I owe you nothing; I have paid you to the last 
farthing; go to the poor-house and herd with 
vagrants, or die — what is that to me?" 

You see the principle; then turn next to the 
practice. Was ever the condition of any slaves 
on the surface of the globe more wretched than 
that of the English operatives, or the preseni 
proletarians of Bu-is and all France ? Our Amer* 
lean slaves are princes in relative comparison; 
or, to choose an example in America, it can be 
proven by indubitable facts and figures, that in 
the great city of New York alone, and within 
hearing of the chimes emitted by the bells of 
Trinity church, one can find more misery, dee* 
titution, crime, and nameless sorrow, than on alt 
the southern slave farms taken together. 

It is true, the evils of free labor are not yet so 
deplorable in our northern States as in European 
countries. But why ? Not because the Ameri- 
can operatives have the right of suffrage, unless 
they might barter their votes for breaa; but be- 
cause the competitions of labor have not reached 
the same intensity as in Europe; or, to use the 
words of Carlyle, ** Because the Americans have 
very few people and a great deal of land. " There- 
fore, the competition must increase every year, 
until it grows to be as terrible as it is now in 
England or France — where only some of the chil- 
dren can say, as the pale Italian boy did to Mx- 
chelet, *M, too, know what meat is; I tasted it 
once!" * 

Here, then, is another equally interesting ex- 
panse for the active and intelligent benevolence 
of the statesman and philanthropist; for if no 
suitable amelioration can be discovered for the 
sufferings and oppressions of proletarian free 
labor, every cultivated and humane mind must 
fall back on the preference for the antique sys- 
tem of slavery, which, as we have just seen, 
manifests also the same tendency to ultimate evil, 
though much slower in the rate of its operation. 

As to the final remedy for these undeniable 
evils connected with the systems of both free and 
slave labor, the solution must remain for the 
social science of future ages. But there is an im- 
mediate remedy for the immediate evils, whi^ 
cannot fail to secure the full recognition of all 
enlightened minds. The free labor of the North 
may expand its sphere of activity throughout 
the vast regions of the spacious West, until it 
finds a temporary limit on the shore that looks 
towards Asia, with many a gem-like isle between. 

At the same time, it is the high moral duty of 

the Government to preserve all that splendid 

domain for the American people. And this can 

only be done by barring, at the present, and per- 

I haps forever, the flooa-gates of foreign pauper 
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emig^ration ; for, a0*«he sapreme judiciary of the 
Union has decided, in opposition to a local stat- 
ute of New York, and one of Massachusetts, 
the sovereign authority of Congress is alone 
competent to legislate on the subject. Therefore, 
Aere should be a Federal act for the total exclu- 
sion of the unimprorable and vicious class of 
aliens swarming from abroad to afflict us with 
their presence, so unendurable to the Old World. 
Moreover, there should be a territory set apart 
ipedally as a home for the residence of all such 
persons as cannot or will not become thoroughly 
nationalized, and who are now existing as a bur- 
den and curse in the several States; for the Gen- 
sral (Government has as complete authority to 
deal with unnaturalized foreigners as with the 
Indian aborigines. Besides, it ought to be the 
uniform course of public policy to foster with 
paternal care the growth of new States, until the 
entire reg[ion from sea to sea shall be thickly 
starred with brilliant lights for the national ban- 
ner. And if they l^^free States, 1 care not, if in 
a congenial latitude lor free labor. 

On the other hand, slave labor has ample room 
for development in the great "South west— there, 
in the land of the sun, where the white man faints 
and dies if subjected to toil in the fiery lieht— there 
where a field of indefinite, as it were, of measure- 
kss extent and of amazing fertility, sweeps afar 
beyond even the blazing equator, to invite the 
presence of the African bondman . It is the home 
of the orange and the fig, the kindly soil of the 
^•cotton plant and the coffee tree, the garden of the 
'world's royal staple — ^that stuff more precious to 
human civilization than all its glittering gold. 
And here, again, it is the duty of the Gk>vemment, 
without aggression upon the rights of others, 
without war,' injustice, or spoliation, to pursue 
such a firm, quiet, prudent oollcy, as shall ulti- 
mately secure that magnificent domain of the 
South as the inheritance of American empire. 
What reason can calculate the riches, what im- 
agination can grasp the grandeur of the Republic 
when the lightning wires shall bear messages of 
social and political fraternity within the same 
national jurisdiction ftom the shores of the icy 
ocean to the democratic capitals in the valley of 
the Amazon, or perhaps even to military stations 
at the stormy cape of the South; while nigh over 
all shall still wave our beautiful banner, then 
radiant with the light of a hundred stars? ^ 

Such is the promise, and such must be the pe^ 
fection of American destiny, if we do not choose 
to mar it by local jealousies and the tremendous 
folly of disunion. 

AMERICANISM— THE TABIFF. 

SPEECH OF HON. L. M. KENNETT, 

OF MISSOURI, 

In thx Houib of Rbprbsbntativbs, 

Febrwary 10, 1857. 

The HooM being in the Commiltee of the Wbole on tbe 
•tate if the Union, and having under consideration the bill 
(H. B. No. 556) to reduce the duty on Imports, and for other 
purposes — 

Mr. KENNETT said: 

Mr. Chairman: Before 1 proceed to give my 
views on the subject legitimately under consider- 
ation, I propose, with the indulgence of the com- 
mittee, to put myself right upon the record in 
regard to my position in Uie American party, and 
especially touching the point of proscription of 
Catholics, referred to by the gentleman from New 
York, [Mr. Kellt,] who preceded me in this 
debate. In his comments upon the speech of my 
eoUeague, [Mr. Akbrs,] I think the gentleman 
has not fully understood or fairly represented 
his language; and I regret that my colleague is 
not in his place to answer for himself, which I 
know he is both able and willing to do when the 
opportunity shall offer. But it is due to myself, 
perhaps, to say here, and now, what I had other- 
wise intended to say at another time, face to face 
with my constituents, that I do not sympathize 
with my colleague in his sentiments, or indorse 
his arguments against the Catholic Church, as 
being more espeoiaUy dangerous than any other 
•eel, or goilty of greater enormities than they, 



when corrupted by union with the civil power. 
I agree with him in bein? opposed to any alliance 
or union between Church and State, and depre- 
cate, under all circumstances, as he does, lugging 
religion into politics. But I would not more 
strenuously oppose the interference of the Catholic 
Church in political matters, than I would and do 
the intervention of the higher-law Protestant par- 
sons of the North, the Ward Beechers and others 
of that stripe, who preach Sharpens rifles instead 
of ** peace and gooawill" to mankind," as taught 
by the Redeemer of our fallen race. 1 have, there- 
fore, always been amongst those in the American 
party who denied the necessity, and objected to 
the policy, of making &ny allusion to religion in 
ourjilatform. 

With the gentleman from Louisiana, [Mr. Eus- 
Tis,] and the gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. 
Walker,] I should long since have avowed in 
this House the sentiments I am well known at 
home to entertain on this subject, had I been so 
fortunate as at the proper time to obtain the floor 
for that purpose. My opinions in this matter 
have not changed. They nave always been what 
they are uorrt; and I have uniformly protested 
against any article iu t)^ principles of the party 
which could be constru^lnto proscription of any 
citizen, adopted or native-bom, on account of his 
religious faith^ or which could be tortured into an 
interference with freedom of conscience in its full- 
est extent. • 

Mr. KELLY. Will the gentleman allow me 
to ask him a question ? 

Mr. KENNETT. With the greatest pleasure. 

Mr. KELLY. Does the^ntleman believe in 
the platform laid down at Ailadelphia in Feb- 
ruanrlast? 

B£-. KENNETT. I must be permitted to say 
yes, with some latitude of construction; in other 
words, as I understand and choose to interpret 
it. Perhaps, as a party, the unity of our faitn in 
it will compare favorably with that of the Demo- 
crats in regard to the Kansas-Nebraska bil). or the 
expose of their principles enunciated at Cincin- 
nati. 

Mr. KELLY. That does not answer the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. KENNETT. I am sorry I cannot suit the 
gentleman in my reply. He says the Democratic 

Sarty are a unit — that they everywhere fully in- 
orse the principles of the Kansas-Nebraska bill. 
I say they nevertheless claim and exercise the 
largest liberty in putting their own construction 
upon that bill; and that construction is notori- 
ously different, not only in different sections of the 
Union, but amongst brethren of the same locality. 
Now the American party also needed a platform 
for the presidential canvass, and that of February 
last was put forth to answer that purpose. If 
it was not perfect, it was the best we could get, 
and we had to take it, those of us that it did not 
precisely suit — with the mercantile reservation^* 
errors excepted. But I will tell the gentleman 
what I do believe in — namely, the principles of 
my party as generally understood in my own State , 
and openly publish^ to the world. All secrecy 
is there discarded, and religious tests ignorea. 
Whatever may have been the case in the early 
organization of our party either in Missouri or 
elsewhere, its principles and objects are now what 
I represent them to be, patent to all the world, and 
I would add, in my humble judgment, patriotic, 
and worthy to succeed — though, perhaps, yet re- 
quiring some modifications to make them accept- 
able to a majority of our people. As a matter 
personal to myself, I would further say, that from 
my first connection with the^ American party I 
have insisted on its present principles, those now 
adopted in my own State, as the only ones under 
which, as a party, we could hope for success, or 
with which, in fact, we oughuto succeed. 

But the gentleman says we outrage and disgust 
foreign citizens by refusing to endow them with 
our franchises, and make them guardians of 
liberty, as soon as they land upon our shores. 
Whom do we disgust ? Not those already here, 
for we will take nothing from them in providing 
prospectively for a longer residence preparatory 
to the admission as citizens of those who are yet 
to arrive. We think the/ should become Amer- 
icans in feeling before they are made so in fact; 
and we claim tae unquestioiied rig^t to prescribe 



the terms upon which they shall share our priv- 
ileges. Have we not reason to desire that Amer- 
icans shall rule their own country, and that a 
majority of those born upon the soil, or who at 
any rate have lived upon it long enough to be- 
come, to some extent at least, ** native, and to the 
manner born," shall make the laws, and elect our 
Presidents ? 

1 know it is said in reply to this, that Americans 
do already rule America, and that this cry is a mere 
party catchword. But 1 deny that this is so. For 
the last five and twenty years, parties in this coun- 
try have generally been so evenly divided that the 
vote of citizens of foreign birth, but recently 
arrived, and not in all cases legally oualified, has 
usually controlled the result of our elections, and 
perpetuated the power of the Democratic party. 
Was your President, tbe present occupant of the 
White House at the other end of the avenue, 
elected by the voice of a majority of American- 
born citizens? On the contrary, without the 
foreign vote which was cast for him almost 
universally, he never would have been elevated 
totlie distinguished position he has filled, and 
not without honor to himself, for the last four 
years. 

Mr. KELLY. Suppose he was not elected 
by American voUi, were not the principles ad- 
vocated by the party which elected Mr. Pierce, 
national principles ? Was there anything in the 
platform laid down at Baltimore by the conven- 
tion which nominated him derofi;atory to tho 
Constitution of the United States? 

Mr. KENNETT. 1 have not charged the con- 
trary as being the case. The scope of my ar^- 
ment has this extent— no more, viz: that parties 
beinff,in our country,fora long period so equally 
divided, it has virtually been in the power of com- 
paratively a handful of foreign -bom citizens, all 
voting on one side, as they do and have usually 
done, to control the elections and virtually shape 
the policy and action of the Government. This 
I consider wrong, however agreeable it may be to 
the dominant party that wins by it. 

Mr. KELLY . 1 will say to the gentleman that 
the course parties have pursued in this country 
has driven, to a certain extent, foreign-bom Cath- 
olic citizens to the position they now occupy. 
That is, they have been driven into the support 
of the Democratic party by the action of the Re- 

Kublican party, and that to which the gentleman 
elongs. And I will say further, that previous to 
the election of 1856, in the State in which you» 
Mr. Chairman, reside, (Mr. H. Mabshall in the 
chair,) the ereat portion of the Catholic foreign 
population had always been Whigs, as was also 
the case in Maryland; and they always threw 
their votes on that side. Their present position 
is a consequence of the course pursued oy your 
party and the Republicans. 

Mr. KENNETT. In 1852, when President 
Pierce was elected, and I am free to say the gen- 
tleman's party might have found within its ranks 
worse material for that exalted station-^Repub- 
licanism was unborn. Democrats being then at 
liberty both to hold and avow Free-^il senti- 
ments, and Americanism was yet undeveloped, 
though the germ was sleeping in the minds of 
many who had the good of the country and the 
perpetuity of its institutions at heart. I do not 
know what was the condition of things in Ken- 
tucky or in Maryland; but in Missouri, and espe- 
cially in the district which I have the honor to 
represent, (and it is composed of a majority of 
citizens of foreign birth,) it is admitted that about 
nineteen twentieths of those born abroad Acted 
and voted with the ^mocratic party. A goodly 
number of them arAow, it is true, Free-iSoilers, 
and would come under the ban of the gentleman 
from New York. If, as is by no means unlikely, 
this heresy should spread extensively, the gentle- 
man may yet live to see southern Democrats drop 
their foreign allies, and unite with Americans, tM 
the only hope of savipjp; the Constitution and the 
Union. The weight of the foreign population of 
the country is at the North, and chiefly in thosto 
States where opposition to southern institutions 
is the prevailing sentiment. Do not these adopted 
citizens mostly sympathize with those who con- 
sider slavery a sin, and its extinction a duty? 
We shall see. 
But perhaps the Democracy may Airther profit 
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by the Protean policy they so well understand, 
and may take the northern face of the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill for the next presidential canrass, 
in which event they will doubtless have the aid 
of the foreign voters, as usual, thoush it will be 
necessary then to secure the consolioated vote of 
the ^orthf as they did of the SotUh, in the late 
struggle. It is nothowever because so larse a pro- 
portion of naturalized citizens falls into uie //cm- 
•eralio ranks, that I think it unsafe to receive the 
hundreds of thousands that flock to our shores 
too soon into full communion as sharers of all 
•ur political privileges, but because it carries to 
my mind conviction that there is danger in the 
facility with which they are induced all to go one 
way, and insure preponderance to whatever party 
may chance to secure their favor. 

Mr. KELLY. I would say that, with the ex- 
ception of two terms, the administration of this 
Government has. been in the hands of the Demo- 
cratic party. Now, it appears to me that the fact 
that the foreign population coming to this coun- 
try joins the Democratic party in preference to 
any other party, is no evidence that they are not 
just as loyal to the country as any other class. 

Mr.KENNETT. The Democratic party have 
been sharper and more successful hitherto m bid- 
ding for tlieir votes than we. tki that we would 
not have won them, too, had it been in our power; 
for I have seen that game played pretty exten- 
sively by otheai besides Democrats. Office-seekers 
are all m love with ** Grerman honesty and the 
sweet Irish brogue.'* But the Democratic party 
has been more fortunate, having a ffrcat aavan- 
tage in its name, if nothing else, and perhaps for 
that reason we who are not of that party are more 
inclined to believe that it is rather unsafe to trust 
these gentlemen too early with the exercise of the 
sacred right of suffrage. We would, therefore, 
extend the time oif prooation before making them 
American citizens, believing that every State will 
eventually restrict that right to those only who 
have been admitted by the laws of the United 
States to citizenship, after they shall have become 
fully Americanized. 

Mr. KELLY. I believe that the gentleman 
himself was verv well satisfied with the foreign 
vote while he belonged to the Democratic party. 

Mr. KENNETT. The gentleman will excuse 
me. He has misread my humble antecedents. I 
•ever was caught in any such company ! [Laugh- 
ter.] So far as I have nad any political history — 
as long, at least, as I can remember — I have been 
all over a Whig. 

Mr. KELLY. Then I was in error as to the 
gentleman's previous position. I mistook him 
for his brother. 

Mr. KENNETT. I have come up here to- 
night, sir, to say.thati was not only an American 
now, and none the less a Whig in consequence 
of that, but I was an American, dear through 
and clear out— the old Harry Clay sort of an 
American — in favor of an American system, and 
of the protection of American industry. And 
now, leaving the gentleman from New York to 
the tender mercies of my colleague and friend, 
[Mr. Akbrs,] who will attend to him with pleas- 
ure, I doubt not, when he prints his speech, I 
•hall proceed to say somet||^ing on the subject of 
the proposed alterations in the tariff, if I may be 
permitted to do so. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I have no desire 
to interrupt the gentleman from Missouri, or to 
interfere with the very interesting colloquy be- 
tween him and the gentleman from New York. 
I have had something to do with this matter of 
Americanism myself — soma^ing to do with the 
tariff, and, like the gentleman from Missouri, I 
have been a Whig. I think the greatest slates- 
man of America was stricken down by a religious 
influence. 

Mr. KELLY. To whom does the gentleman 
refer? 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I refer to Mr. 
Clay, of Kentucky. I well remember, when he 
was last a candicfnte, in 1844, that there was an 
individual on the ticket with him, a distinguished 
gentleman — ^Theodore Frelinghuysen;andl know 
of niy own personal knowledge that a priest of 
the Cfatholic Church said, that because Theodore 
Prclinghuysen wa» placed on the ticket for the 
Vice Presidency, therefore the influence of the 



Catholic Church of the United States would h% 
exercised against the ticket. 

Mr. KELLY. Does the ^ntleman mean to 
say that because one individucu — a Catholic priest 
— made use of that remark, he is going to con- 
demn the whole Catholic people of this country ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. No, sir, by no 
means; -nor would I interfere with their religion, 
even though it was true that they had done so. 
The point I make is this: that because Theodore 
Frelinghuysen was nominated on the ticket with 
Henry Clay, who was recognized as one of the 
greatest statesmen of his age, the influence of the 
Catholic Church— I mean especially that of the 
foreign Catholic Church*; I do not include the 
American Catholics — ^was broughtto bear against 
him; and wherever you find a foreign Catholic 
vote in referring to the election of 1844, you will 
find, particularly in your large cities, where the 
power was wielded, that that power was exer- 
cised for the prostration of** Harry of the West," 
for the reason, as admitted to me in person by a 

Eriest of your Church, that Theodore Freling- 
uysen was a leading Presbyterian, and the Pres- 
ident of the American Protestant Bible Society; 
and it is a^inst that smrit, on the part of for- 
eign Catholic influence iPthis country, which has 
soughtto control, through the power of its Church, 
the destinies of this great nation, that I make 



war. 



Mr. KELLY, ^ow me to say to the gentle- 
man that I am a native-bom citizen, of Irish 
parents; and I wish to say to this House, and to 
the country, that no such feelings' actuate the 
Catholic Christians of this country. There may 
be individual cases, but I deny that such influ- 
ences have anything to do with the Catholic pop- 
ulation. Ana Mr. Clay himself, ih writing a 
letter on this very subject, in the canvass refen«d 
to, made a public acknowledgment that he had as 
much confiaence in the Catholic people as he had 
in any other religious sect in this Union. That 
letter ^yis published in a speech which I made in 
this House last session, and the gentleman from 
Ohio can find it among the records of the House. 

Mr.KENNETT. If these gentlemen have got 
through with their set-to, I will make another 
efiTortto go on. It is, of course, sufficiently under- 
stood, from what I have already said, that I do not 
agree with the gentleman from Ohio if he intends 
to be understood as proscribing Catholics, or 
making war upon their Church, because they did 
not vote for Mr. Clay. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. It was against the 

Folitical influence which they sought to use that 
spoke — not against the Church. 

Mr. KENNETT. I want to understand the 
gentleman distinctly, as his remarks will go to 
the country with mine. I want to understand 
whether he means that he has no confidence in, 
and is unwilling to trust Catholics with the priv- 
ilege of voting, because thev were opposed to 
Mr. Clay — because they usea their influence as a 
Church against Mr. Clay ? If I understood him 
aright in mat, I have to say that, though I do not 
approve such interference as he charges, in my 
opmion it would be unsafe and improper even to 
meet such conduct by politically proscribing the 
Church, as the same reasoning would apply to 
any of the other Churches — to the Presbyterian, 
to the Baptist, or the Methodist, if they should 
happen generally to favor some particular man in 
an election canvass. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I am against the 
interference of any Church, either Catholic or 
Protestant, with the politics of the country. 

Mr. KENNETT. And so am I. But I do not 
know that any Church is guilty of it, and see no 
good reason for specially nanung any peurticular 
class of Christians. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. The gentleman 
from New York spoke of the Catholic Church. 

Mr. KENNETT. It is not my province to 
excuse or speak for him. He is ready enough to 
answer for nimself. But I would say here, that 
the gentleman [Mr. Kellt] has overlooked the 
fact that this war has been commenced, or rather 
renewed, on his side of the House, by the gen- 
tleman from Maryland, [Mr. Bo wis,] and that 
my colleague [Mr. Akbrs] did not make the on- 
slaught upon the Catholics, but that it was in 
repcUing the charges made i^ainst the American 



party on this very subject of proseribine CmA* 
olics by the gentleman from Marrlana, [Bifr. 
BowiB,] that he used the language objected to b^ 
the |;entleman from New York. 

Mr. KELLY. I believe that this debate wm 
brought up again this session by the genUemaa 
from Maryland [Mr. Davis} in his attack upmi 
the ** Irish brigade;" and I think he also relerMA 
in his speech to the Catholics. 

Mr. KENNETT. WeU, Mr. Chainrnm, hi 
that pass. I did intend, shr, to say somc^ing m 
regard to the several prefefe that have been pr»* 
sented here for a reduction of the tarifif, but I ttm^ 
in my disposition to oblige gentlemen, I have k»ife 
the larger portion of my time. I beUeve i baiw 
examined all of th» plans proposed — that of tibd 
majority of the Committee of Ways and Mea»s» 
reported by the gentleman from Omo, [Mr. Camf* 
BBLL,] that of the minority, by his colleague oa 
the committee, the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. 
Lbtcrbk,] as well as those of the gentteman from 
South Carolina, and the gen^fcman from the Nor- 
folk district, Virginia, [Mr.%iLLioif .1 I am in- 
formed, however, that Mr. Lbtcrbr/s bill has 
been withdrawn, and is not now before the com* 
mittee. It was nearly the same in effect as thaA- 
of the gentleman from the Norfolk district, [Mr. 
MiLLsoN,] although the latter does not proppsa m 
reduction on each schedule of twenty per cent. 
horizontally, inasmuch as it would leave eertaia 
percentages which would be inconvenient to col« 
lecL 

Mr. HOWARD. Let me correct the gentlt*. 
man just there. The difiference between the gen** 
tleman from the Norfolk district and my colleagoa 
on the Committee of Ways and Means [Mr. 
Lbtcrbb] is, that the latter proposes to transler 
largely from one schedule to another— -from A t* 
B, B to C,and so on — prsvious to making rednc** 
tions, and then he makes the reduction, whick 
the gentleman has stated, by percentages, rather 
than making it specific, as the gentleman frona the 
Norfolk district proposes to do. 

Mr. KENNETT. I am obliged to the gentle- 
man from Michigan for putting me right on tbii 
subject. I remember, now, that it is so. Bol 
both plans, I believe, were alike in this, thaA 
they also transfer a good many articles to the frea 
Kst. The plan of the gentleman from the Nor- 
folk district, I think, transfers the sdiedoles ct 
Up and five per cent. (G and H) entirely to tki 
^e list. 

Well, sir, I do not like any of these plans. Ai 
remarked a little while since, I am aprotecttonisl 
— an American, in favor of an American system. 
I do hot wish to be understood, however, as being 
in favor of protection of the manufiaicturine inter- 
ests of this country to the exclusion of the pro- 
ducing interests; and it is for that reason that I 
take exception most decidedly to the plan thai 
comes here indorsed by the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

The principle that has been taken up by that 
committee is one that has been heralded tlirougk 
the country as the legitimate policy of the Ameri- 
can people — that is, to admit free of duty all of 
the leading articles of raw material which are 
used in manufactures. Sir, I am the last man thfeit 
would desire to see this country turned into « 
workshop like England. I do not desire to see 
the American people become the artisans who are 
to supply the rest of the world with the usual mod 
necessary manufactures employed in civilized lifii. 
I am for protection to the extent that is necessanr 
to make us a great, powerful, rich, and indepen<(- 
ent, as we already are, a free people. I am ia 
favor of having all of those necessaries of exist- 
ence which it is in our power to produce econom- 
ically, and in quantities sufiicient for our wants, 
protected to the extent that is necessary to mu^ 
tain and build up our manufactures and makevB 
independent of all the rest of the world. Bat, 
sir, are we to do this at the expense of the pkuit- 
ing interests of the country. Are we to do Mm 
at the expense of the immeasurably rich and bat 
partially developed mining interests of the varioiofl 
sections of the Union ? 

Sir, such is not my view of protection; and i 
wish' here now to say to those gentlemen frsM 
New Et^^d and elsewhere, who are the pestt- 
Kar friends upon this floor of protection to Ataef^ 
ican namifi&olares, that tkey arsi ia my kambW 
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judgment, puttiog^ tbe knife to their own thro«ta 
when tbev ende&vor to inan^nte lueh a syatem. 
They will driye those of us from the middle and 
western States whose interests are principally 
thooe attached to the soil — the agricultural and 
producing interests — into the ranks of the free- 
traders of the South. If our hemp, our lead, our 
M^ar, our salt, our wool, are not to be protected 
—if protection is to be taken off of every article 
whicn is used to any considerable extent in any 
»f the manu&ctures of this country, for the pur* 
pose of enabling the manufacturers of the North 
le make great profits, and eventually to take pos- 
session of the foreign markets of the world , why, 
air, all we have to say is, that we will not quieUy 
submit to such a f>olicy. If you cannot protect 
those articles which we produce, it is a very 
simple process for us to repudiate your protection 
altogether*, and when we once start in that direc- 
tion, to prefer to go the entire figure, to go fUrther 
and not fare worse, to seek the cheapest market 
wherever it can be fipund. And I say to the gen- 
tlemen from the grcAt iron State — the Keystone, 
as it is called — that, although you are left out in 
thia schedule of reduction that comes fVom the 
ehairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
— although they think you are a little too strong 
as yet in your iron interest to be attacked, and 
that they must take you into tbe coalition to sac- 
rifice us with our sheep, our hemp, our lead, our 
sugar, and so forth, at the South and at the West, 
yet the moment you have established the doctrine 
that you can safely break down any interest that 
is not strong enough to protect it^lf, you have 
hiid the ax to the root of the tree that shelters 
yo«; ^ou will fall next. Does not every man see 
that It would be folly to talk about continuing 
protection to the home manufactures of iron^ — to 
keep a duty upon shovels and spades and plows, 
upon axes and hammers, and so forth, tor the 
profit solely of your manufacturers, protection to 
iron being abandoned. Wo can go abroad and 
boy the articles where labor is cheaper, and where 
Aiel is cheaper, and where it is, therefore, in the 

Ewer of the manufactvrers to furnish them at a 
m price, and in that event we shall certainly 
do so. 

Sir, it is pl^o to my mind, that this whole sys- 
tem must^ hane togeUter as a whole, or it must 
crumble and ful to pieces of itself; and whenever 
tbs friends of protection on this floor suffer thenr- 
selves to be b^^iled into the sacrifice of any one 
interest which is in itself important in this country, 
which is capable of being fostered and built up so 
as eventually to sustain itself, and furnish labor 
Ibr a large portion of the population and employ- 
ment for the capital of the country, that moment 
we have left an opening in our ranks which the 
watchful enemy from the South, the free traders, 
will be ready to take advantage of and rush in and 
scatter us. I will say to the gentleman from Ohio 
that none of the various propositions which have 
been offered here for tbe reduction of the tariff 
meet my views, or are required by the wants of 
the eountry . Let well enough alone , is very good 
policy. The gentleman who so ably represents 
the Committee of Ways and Means has, l think, 
been led into an error, a vital error, in the plan 
recommended by him, and for the reason I have 
already stated in part, in consenting to sacrifice so 
many of the important staples of the country, 
because they are the materials which enter hugely 
ittto our manufactures. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. Name them. 

Mr. KENNETT. I have named them half a 
dozen times. Hemp, and lead, and wool, are 
three of them. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. How about wool ? 

Mr. KENNETT. We have had a wool speech, 
sad a most able one, from the gentleman^s col- 
league, [Mr. Staktsv.] He gave the statistics 
on the subject at length. If the gentleman wants 
]%ht as to that article, and desires to have the 
wool pulled from over his eyes, let him go to those 
figures furnished by his colleague. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. Within the last 
sixteen years, under a duty regarded as protect- 
xvs of the wool-growing interest, it has increased 
alMot eighty one-hundredtbs of one per centum. 
Daring thesameperiod, our importation of woolen 
fid>rics for the consumption of the country has 
increased four hundred and fbrtyniix per eeojt., 



or forty per cent, per annum. Fitly times greater 
is the increase of toe product of foreign labor than 
the increase under protection of tbe growth of 
wool. 

Mr. KENNETT. One of the very ideas pre- 
sented by the Secretary of the Treasury, and I 
suppose indorsed by the gentleman from Ohio 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio, (interrupting.) I 
do not indorse anything except the report of the 
Committee of Ways ana Means made last August, 
and the accompanying bill. 

Mr. KENNETT. Both the Secretary ef the 
Treasury and the chairman of the committee pro- 
pose to raise the price of wool by admitting it tree, 
thus increasing Its consumption, and b^efiting 
the growers, lleduciog the duty, or making the 
artide free, may have this effect, as is claimed to 
have been the case in England. But I hold, with 
the gentleman's colleague, wh^haa made him 
a wool speech, an hour in length/tlMiUbs figures, 
which, it is said, cannot lie, do notnistain the 
proposition. Hemp is the article (though my 
oOLte is also interested in wool) which, with oar 
lead, I conceive it to be my duty to assist my col- 
leagues in specially looking after. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, ^ghio. If the gentleman 
will favor me with thoSktistics and arguments 
for hemp, showing how much it has increased 
under protection, fwill endeavor to meet him. 

Mr. KENNETT. I have not the time, and 
will not weary the committee by fi;oing over the 
figures the gentleman asks for. It is enough for 
my purpose to say that that article is one of the 
most important staples of my State; that its pro- 
duction nas regularly increased, and is still in- 
creasing. The crop of the present year, in Mis- 
souri, will exceed one hundred thousand bales, a 
laiiger quantity than ever before was produced, 
being about forty million pounds, and worth over 
two millions of dollars. May I ask the gentlemai^ 
how much foreign hemp was brought into the 
country last year ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I cannot say. 

Mr. KENNETT. I will inform the gentle- 
man that of the Russia article there was very 
little — almost none at all. You import Manilla 
hemp, the value amounting to some §2,225,000; 
but of the R4issian and Italian hemp, the same 
or like articles to that we make in our country, 
less than |60,000 worth. We can grow hemp 
enough in the mat middle and western States of 
this Union — Kentucky, Illinois, Indiana, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, and parts of Iowa and of Nebraska 
to supply our wants to the fullest extent. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. Can they grow 
there the Manilla hemp, or any article which will 
answer the same purpose, for the running rigging 
of shipping? 

Mr. KmNETT. We admit it is preferable 
for that purpose, but we got along pretty well 
before we had Manilla hemp. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. If the genUeman 
desires to compromise the matter, to put duty on 
the Russia hemp which his country can produce, 
and allow Manilla hemp to come m free, which 
he knows his country cannot produce, for the 
benefit of the shipping interest, then let him 
make the proposition, and we may agree with 
him. 

Mr. KENNETT. The gentleman will cer- 
tainly have to construct his pitfall a little more 
skillfully if he expects us to run right headlong 
into it. He will not touch Russia hemp, not he; 
he would only let in Manilla duty fre#. Now, 
we do not expect or intend to be cheated in that 
way. We have no idea of permitting Manilla 
hemp to be made duty free for the purpose of 
running our own product entirely out of the mar- 
ket. We think we understand our interest better. 
The gentleman has now changed his bill for the 
third time. He has now ^ven up, at least in his 
bill — though so kind as still to offer it us as aptf 
Mtter — that first little bait of leaving our hemp at 
a high duty, as at present, and putting only the 
Manilla (so rapidly taking its place) on the tm 
list. He is content now to put both the Russia 
and Manilla hemp on a horizontal scale of ten 
per cent. duty. But that does not suit us a whit 
better than his original proposition. Ten per cent, 
is not enough to oiscriminate fairiy between the 
independent agriculturists of our country, who 
fhfe sumptuously every day, and the native labor 



of the East Indies, where the Manilla is pn>duotd« 
and where the laborers do without clothing and 
live only upon rioe. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. The gentlemam 
seems to have presented himself as the speeisl 

rrdian of the hemp-growine interest. I believa 
has tmnsferred to my colleague [Mr. Staw* 
ton] the guardian care of the wool-growing in* 
terest. 

Mr. KENNETT. Yes, sir, I leave that t» 
your colleague; but we are in the same boat. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. The gendemaa 
says that ten per cent, is not enough to enable 
them to grow hemp in Missouri. iMes he pro* 
pose to raise tbe duty on hemp above that njoed 
by the tariff of 1846 ? If he does not, I desire him 
to explain to me and to the country the reasons 
why, under that duty, if it is satisfactory, the 
hemp-growing interest of the country has not in- 
creased, and why it is that tbe hemp growers of 
the country have been abandoning that crop and 
using their lands for other purposes? 

Mr. KENNETT. The gentleman may think 
he has Scripture for the principles he is advocating 
here. The parable runs, that there were certain 
talents divided out; and to those who made good 
use of the money intrusted to them , and increased 
their store, more was given; and from those wha 
were not so fbrtunate was taken away what they 
had. We have a hard business in gprowing hemp. 
It is a heavy crop to handle ; and if it does not pay 
well its production will not advuice as rapidly as 
it should do, and as the interest of the country 
rehires, it being unouestionably an article of 
pnme necessity; and ror that reason tbe gentla- 
man would withhold fVom it all protection. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. If it breaks down 
under the tariff of 1846 

Mr. KENNETT. It is not breaking down, 
as I have before remarked. We raise largely 
over one hundred thousand bales annually, worth 
more than f2,000,000. It is one of the most im- 
portant interests in my State. As to Kentucky, 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. H. Mas^ 
»hall] can speak for that State. I say, fbr one, 
that I am unwilling to see the hemp culture bro- 
ken down in the^ country not only because it is 
one of the most important staples grown in the 
region fVom which I hail, but because we cannot 
hang our highwaymen, or rig our ships, whether 
of war or commerce, without it; and therefore 
would be at the mercy of our enemies upon the 
seas in case of a rupture with England, or any of 
the great naval nations of the world. Such a 
policy would not be in accordance with the ad- 
vice of the pattr potruB, that in the time of peaea 
we should prepare for war. 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. I wish to interrupt 
the gentleman for a moment, to ask a question of 
the gentleman fVom Ohio. 

Mt. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I do not wish the 
gentleman to understand that I am upon the wit- 
ness stand. 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. But as the subject of 
hemp, in which my conbtituents are interested^ 
is up, the gentleman fVom Ohio has asked a per* 
tinent question in relation to it. I understand 
that the gentleman from Ohio keeps his eye upoo 
the protection of our home industry. Now, ha 
asked whether it was the fact, and if it was, why 
it was the fact, that the culture of hemp had gona 
down, under the tariff of 1846? I can , m addtuon 
to the remarks of the gentleman from Missouri, 
answer that Question; and I answer It by declar- 
ing that, unoer the existing duty, the article of 
native hemp, which all admit to be an element of 
national strength, ii|^smuch as it enters into our 
Navy, into everything except the running rigging 
of our Navy— and that it does so enter has been 
exhibited by the resolutions of Congress again 
and again — nas been almost run out of the mark^ 
by the Manilla hemp. If the gentleman from 
Ohio will examine his tables, he will find thattha 
introduction of Manilla hemp has run up, from 
1848 to 1856, flpom three thousand tons to fifUen 
thousand tons per annum, and that while bcasiring 
a duty of twenty -five per cent. Navy hemp, by 
the tariff of 1846 bears a duty of thirty per cent. 
The same table will exhibit to the gentleman the 
fhct, that Russia hemp that was formeriy brought 
into this country, and paid adfty of from |fi00,000 
to #800,000, has fallen down to #67^000 per 
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annum in value; Italian hemp has fallen down to 
|^,00U per annum; showing that these other for- 
eign hemps have been run out of the market by the 
Manilla; and if there is any decline in our native 
hemp, it may be accounted for by the fact that 
the Manilla hemp, bearing a duty of twenty -five 
per cent., has run up from three to fifteen thou- 
sand tons per annum. Now, I want to know of 
the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, how it is, if they propose to protect home 
articles, they propose to transfer a foreign article, 
thus competing with a native article, from the 
twenty-five per cent, list down to the free list, or, 
by way of compromise, to the ten per cent, list? 
If this is what they call protection, I answer for 
my constituents, that we will have none pf it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. 1 have not the 
floor now, and 1 will not undertake to answer the 
gentleman from Kentucky; but I will simply say, 
that if the gentleman from Kentucky cannot suc- 
cessfully produce hemp under a duty of thirty 
per cent.— the very highest given to agricultural 
products— I wish to know of him, and of the 
gentleman from Missouri, what is the duty they 
would exact ? 

Mr. KENNETT. I have to say to the ^n- 
tleman from Ohio that we are satisfied with thmgs 
as they exist. We would rather put up with a 
lesser evil which we know (the diity on manufac- 
tured hemp not being quite so high as we desire) 
than rush upon others that we know not of. We 
are increasing our product, and are healthMly 
going ahead. We expect to grow hemp in Kan- 
sas, the climate and soil being both suited to its 
production; and from the western borders of 
Kansas to the top of the Rocky Mountains we 
have Q country admirably adapted for sheep. I 
repeat, we can and will in time furnish all the 
\. hemp and all the wool the eastern manufacturers 
can possibly want, or the necessities of the 
country require, if proper encouragement and 
protection is guaranUed to us. 

But, sir, I must hurry on, as my time is nearly 
exhausted. The gentleman from Soutli Carolina 
[Mr. Botce] undertook to demonstrate to-day to 
this commiuee that the labor of the country was 
taxed on all home products consumed in it to the 
amount of the duty laid on the foreign article. I 
asked him the question, what he would do with 
•ugar when it was selling at only three cents a 
pound, while the duty was three cents a pound, 
which I have known to be the case ? He covld 
not satisfactorily answer that question; but said 
it was an exception to the rule. Irish potatoes 
are protected by the tariff as well as sugar. They 
arc grown in nearly every county and State of 
the Union, and enter cdmost universally into con- 
sumption. They are the common food of tlie 
people everywhere, the total production in 1850 
exceeding one hundred millions of bushels, worth 
$45,000,000, of which scarcely any were exported. 
Yet I have seen on rare occasions Irish potatoes 
from Ireland before the potato rot brought famine 
into that land, introduced by the shipload into 
New Orleans, and the duty of thirty per cent, ad 
nalorem paid upon them. 

In like manner cai^oes are brought into New 
York from Bermuda m the early part of the sea- 
son. Does the gentleman from South Carolina 
undertake to tell us, because one or two shiploads 
of potatoes are introduced into this country at odd 
times during the year, that therefore the price of 
the entire product of this esculent, throughout 
this broad land , is enhanced to the consumer to 
the precise amount per pound of the duty paid on 
the small quantity imported? Is this potato 
tax, by the showing of the gentleman about 
113,500,000 a year, a part of the burden of 
$1,000,000,000 — for he got to those figures — 
which he informed us has been paid indirectly — 
taken out of thepockets of the people so unjustly 
by the tariff? Why, sir, the idea is preposterous. 
It will not bear examination for a moment. How 
was it with iron and nails, when we had a specific 
duty on iron and a duty on nails of three cents a 
pound ? They were sold in the market for but a 
nraction above the rate of duty; and according to 
the gentleman's argument, if they had been^ee, 
they would only have brought one half a cent. It 
is not the rate of duty fixed by your tariff laws 
that alone re^late^ne price of dutiable articles 
of consumpuoD. That is a well known fact. 



There are many outside elements — so many, in- 
deed, to be 'taken into this calculation, that the 
hypothesis of the gentleman is left wholly unsup- 
ported. 

But I must pass on to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. MiLLsoN,] who tells us that he is 
not so anxious himself as his colleague and the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
to reduce the aggregate of the revenue of the 
country, althoiiign that may come incidentally, 
and he considers it desirable it should. With 
him the chief object is to take the burdens from 
the shoulders of the people — some of those bur- 
dens which the gentleman from South Carolina 
discovered — those intolerable taxes on the neces- 
saries of life levied especially on the laboring 
classes — on clothing, particularly^ — which he 
referred to. Sir, a burden which sits so lightly 
upon us that we do not feel it, is not a burden at 
all. We bear on our persons, from the cradle to 
the ^rave, a pressure of fifteen pounds atmos- 
pheric to the square inch, and who feels it? Who 
Knows it? Are we less active and vigorous, 6r 
in any manner the worse for it ? Enable me to 
buy that which I want, give me pfenty of the 
necessaries of life (luxuMA in our happy country 
are no more) in exchan||h' barter for my labor, 
and I am content, however high the market price 
mav be. And such I apprehend is the case gen- 
erally with the people of the country. Put«lhe 
manufacturer and tne producer side by side, or 
in such proximity as circumstances demand — let 
both be constantly and profitably employed, and 
each will be prosperous and happy. When they 
have all they want they cannot be otherwise than 
wealthy. 

But let this principle obtain, that none but the 
manufacturers of the East are worthy of protec- 
tion; that the coal and the iron and the lead with 
which a beneficent Providence has blessed us, are 
to be suffered to lie inert and useless in the bowels 
of the earth; that hemp is not to be grown, nor 
sugar nor salt to be made, nor wool to be pro- 
duced, but that everything is to be made tribu- 
tary to the manufacturing interests of the North, 
and, as I have before said, you will drive the pro- 
ducing interest to make common cause with the 
free traders; and then, as was remarked the other 
day by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Stanton,] 
we will change your revenue laws in respect to 
foreign ships; we will open our coasting trade to 
foreign vessels; we will make all fair and even and 
open, and have a horizontal scale in all things, 
reducing ourselves, perhaps, to a common level 
of poverty and dependence, which it is by no 
means pleasant to contemplate, however equally 
impoverishing it may prove to all. That is the 
only fair principle, unless you are for protecting 
all alike. It must be a system of compensations, 
this system of protective duties, or it is an unfair 
and unjust system. I have read the gentleman's 
[Mr. Campbell's] report carefully; and I trust he 
will excuse me wnen I say that, though it sus- 
tains the theory of protection, yet in his practice 
under it, the details, his bill does not: something 
like the judce, who gives all the reasons on the 
one side, and decides the case in favor of the other 
by way of balancing the account between the par- 
ties liti^nt. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. The gentleman 
from Virginia, [Mr. Million,] who made a very 
able argument this afternoon, satisfied the com- 
mittee, I think, that the bill — whatever the report 
itself maV' have contained — was a bill for protec- 
tion. The gentleman from Missouri now, on the 
other side, seeks to show that it is not a bill for 
protection. I say to him, as I have said to all 
otliers, that in principle I am a protectionist in 
raising the revenues necessary to defray the ex- 
penses of an economical Government. 

Mr. KENNETT. That is, the genUeman is a 
protectionist incidentally; but if protection does 
not follow the changes he must make to deplete 
the Treasury and satisfy the manufacturers and 
free traders, he cannot help it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I propose only 
to discriminate, in raising the duties on different 
articles, so as to protect the various branches of 
industry incidentally. 

Mr. KENNETT. It is rather odd that the 
gentleman from Ohio has framed his bill, thoush 
a protectionist, chiefly with a view to reduce the 



revenue, while the gentleman from Virginia^ 
[Mr. Mill80n,1 who is not so anxious about 
that, has framea his as a step towards free trade; 
and yet the two gentlemen, with such different 
intents, if they do not go exactly the same road, 
get about to the same place at last. Well, sir, I 
object to both, or rather all the bills before the 
committee. I object to the plan of the gentle- 
man from Ohio, because it does virtually, in its 
details, desert, to a great extent, the principle of 
protection, and yet will not materially, as I be- 
lieve, reduce the revenue. Mr. Millson *t , I have 
no doubt, will increase it by stimulating importa- 
tion to an extent ruinous to the country. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. If the gentleman 
from Missouri will correct the details, 1 shall be 
happy to hear from him. What does he want 
on hemp? 

Mr. KENNETT. I have already informed 
the gentleman I am content he shall let it alone, 
though I think it would be better to reuse Uie 
duties on the manuiactureB <^ it to thirty -five or 
forty per cent., so as to smne extent exclude 
them, and reduce the revenue in that way. In- 
deed, I think the only effectual means of pre- 
venting the accumulation in the Treasury by 
means of the tariff, is by adding to the free list, 
and raising other articles to the point of partial 
exclusion. The chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, for example, can get rid of 
very many millions by making silks, brandy, 
wines, dbc, (which we do not produce,) free.« 
But even the Virginia gentlemen will not propose 
this, as they al% luxuries supposed to be used only 
by the rich, and the movement would be unpop- 
ular. But if gentlemen's views are correct, they 
may, by taking off the duty, make these articles 
so cheap that every body can have them. I am 
not, however, prepared to say it is best to make 
wines and brandy too cheap, however desirable 
it may be always to have a good article at com- 
mand, as was so cordially -agreed to by the House 
the other day. 

My time is so nearly exhausted, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I have hardly a moment left to devote 
to the weightiest part of mj subject — lead. It is 
said it is useless toprotect it, because the produc- 
tion has fallen ofT under a duty of twenty-five 
per cent., and that the amount now imported is 
greater by twenty-six millions of pounds than 
uie home product; the import bein^ nfty-five, and 
the home product only twenty-nine millions of 
pounds. This is true, sir; our miners have gone 
to California, where they make a doubbon a day^ 
digging gold; and all other branches of industry 
are so flourishing, that it is not easy to supply 
their places. But the ore of this metal, indis- 
pensable in the arts as well as in war, and there- 
fore so necessary to our independence as a people, 
exists in inexhaustible quantity, not only in my 
State, but in Iowa, Illinois, and Wisconsin. New 
lodes have been recently discovered in Missouri, 
near the southwestern border — near the line of 
the southwestern branch of the Pacific railroad— 
which promise richer yields than the mines that 
have been longer known, and give assurance that 
the product of this artiflle will, whenever the sup- 
ply of labor can be made fully available, be equal 
to what it was in ibrmer years, if not fully suffi- 
cient for our wants. It is too important an article 
to be placed either on the free list or in the ten 
per cent, schedule of my friend from Ohio, the 
chairman of the committee; and I shall move, at 
the proper time, to strike it out and leave the duty 
as at present. 

A word more, Mr. Chairman, and I have done. 
I beg gentlemen not to be too easily frightened, 
and abandon the principle of protecung Uie great 
interests of the country of whatsoever Kind they 
may be, because we have a surplus already lai^ 
I aamit, and likely to increase, in the national 
Treasury. Ways and means can be found to dis- 
pose of this balance, which, like Banquo's ghost 
did Macbeth, disturbs the slumbers of the Hon. 
Secretary of the Treasury, as well as of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, [Mr. Campbell;] and this, too, 
without resorting to the expedient of distribution, 
which is always left to fall back upon. Our vast 
country needs improvement on every side. Your 
harbors, as well on the sea-board as on the 
extended shores of the great lakes, need vast 
expenditures to make them secure and worthy of 
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the country. Your great rivers, particularly in 
the West, that have so long been neglected, cry 
aloud for liberal appropriations. Half a million 
a year is wanted to clear and keep the snags from 
tbe channels of the Mississippi, Ohio, Missouri, 
and Arkansas alone; and i have been trying 
through the greater part of the last session, as 
well as through the whole of this, to get up the 
bills for this purpose, which I had the honor to 
report from the Committee on Commerce. A 
million is wanted to enlarge the Louisville canal, 
and another million to make a similar work on 
the opposite side of the river; though I am only 
instructed at present to ask for half a million 
for the first-named work. The other proposition, 
or perhaps both, will be along in the omnibus, 
embracing miscellaneous items amounting to per- 
haps three or four millions, not including two 
millions more for completing the improvement 
of the Des Moines and Rock river rapids in the 
Mississippi, and say five millions for making the 
Ohio navigable at all seasons on Mr. Ellet^s plan, 
or some other equally effective. The forts that 
are to protect the incalculable wealth that com- 
merce 18 rapidly accumulating in the great cities 
on the sea-coast, require to be finished, and fur- 
nished with suitable armaments, whilst the Army 
may at least be increased sufiiciently to afford a 
corporal's guard to each fortress, and not, as is 
generally the case now, leave the United States a 
solitary invalided soldier, or a mere civilian from 
the neighborhood, to look after the great guns 
and other public property. You may increase 
your Navy also, with advantage. It is not half 
uirgc enough to (.Totect our merchant marine, the 
greatest in the world, and maintain our honor, as 
well as watrh over our interests, in every sea that 
is whitened by the sails of the fleet vessels that 
carry our commerce to everv land, civilized and 
savage, beneath the sun. You want more mail 
steamers, too, for the sea, and greater mail facil- 
ities for the accommodation of the interior, es- 
pecially for a weekly overland mail from Mis- 
souri to California, along the wagon road via Fort 
Kearny and Honey Lake valley, which you have 
just appropriated ^300,000 to construct. 

In addiuon to the lands proposed to be given, 
some of the surplus cash in the Treasury may 
also bo needed, to finish a railrocul (or two) to 
the Pacific — a project to which the incoming 
President is pledged, however little in earnest 

S9ntlemen may have been when they put it in 
leir Cincinnati platform. Mexico must want to 
sell us some more territory soon, and I propose 
to take ten or twenty millions' worth — say all 
above a line from the mouth of the Brazos to the 
foot of the Gulf of California. Cuba too — but I 
forbear; the pear is not quite ripe yet. To get 
back to smaller matters, but still well up in the 
millions, this Capitol must be finished, and the 
water- works built at once, and on a liberal plan, 
worthy of the nation and its metropolitan city; 
(but no western man will, if he thinks well of 
it, vote a dollar for either purpose, unless the 
bill for our western rivers is first put through. 
Some gentlemen cannot readily see the necessity 
of works so far away, however national in their 
character.) But, Mr. Chairman, I must close. 
The catalogue of things to be done, and requiring 
money, and iarge amounts too, to do them, is as 
long as the list of Homer's heroes, and the com- 
mittee's patience would never hold out to see the 
end of it. Believing I have satisfied the commit- 
tee, as I feel well assured myself, that the money 
can be got rid of, in a manner most advantageous 
to the best interests of the country, by some of 
the expedients referred to, and trusting my friend 
from Ohio will appreciate the effort I nave made 
to relieve his anxiety on this head, I take my seat. 

THE TARIFF. 

SPEECH OF HOnTmILES TAYLOR, 

OF LOUISIANA, 
In the House of Representatives, 
^ Fehrwxry 5, 1857. 

Tbe House being in the Conimiuee of the Whole on the 
Slate of the Union, and having under consideration the bill 
(II. R. No. S56) to reduce the duty on Imports, and for other 
purposes — 

Mr. TAYLOR said: 

Mr. Chaiaman: I regret almost that a sense of 



duty compels me to address the committee when 
there are so few of the members of the House 
present. But, sir, from the intimations given 
to-day, it is very probable that one who is so un- 
fortunate as i have hitherto been in my attempts 
to get the floor, might not have obtained another 
opportunity to give expression to his views upon 
the subject before us. That subject, Mr. Chair- 
man, is one of the most important which can 
engage our attention. It is one which interests 
the whole people of the nation, and it is to be re- 
gretted that we are about to decide tbe various 
questions involved in it in a manner too hasty 
for wisdom — in a manner far too precipitate for 
safety. 

The arrangement of a tariflf for revenue is 
always a subject of great difficulty; and whenever 
it has arisen it has hitherto excited the greatest 
public attention and given rise to the most ex- 
tended and the most able discussion. Now, for 
the first time in the history of our Government, 
are we called upon to make sreat changes in our 
system of duties without discussion; for, sir, 
although the tariff bill has been in name the order 
of the day for some considerable length of time, 
it has so happened, tha^ although it was known 
that gentlemen upon tnis floor were desirous of 
directing their attention to the public business of 
the country, and of giving expression to those 
views which it was possible mi^ht have produced 
some practical result — which might possibly have 
^spoken to the minds of their fmlow-members — 
although their desire to address the House upon 
this suDJect was again and again intimated, tney 
have never been allowed to do so. The floor has 
always been assigned to gentlemen who, I believe, 
it was generally understood before-hand, intend- 
ed to speak upon subjects which had no relation 
to the matter before us, that had no connection 
with the practical business of the country, and 
that was in its nature as useless as the thrice-told 
tales that have sometimes amused and quite as 
often annoyed our very curious, and sometimes 
very sensitive public. ^^ 

Now, sir, with the indulgence of the^mmit- 
tee, I would refer for a few moments to the pre- 
vious history of the tariflf policy of the nation. 
When the Constitution of the United States was 
formed — when this Government went into oper- 
ation, we were a people few in numbers, but full 
of vigor, full of industry, and full of enterprise; 
but we were, at the same time, a people burdened 
with debt. The first duty which was imposed 
upon the Congress which inaugurated the ma- 
chinery througli which were to be managed our 
national aflairs, was to raise moneys not only to 
defray the current expenses of the Government, 
but to discharge a sacred debt incurred in the war 
of the Revolution — to discharge a debt due to 
those who had suflered for the country, and who, 
by their labors, had contributed to its freedom. 
In establishing a method to raise the revenue 
which was deemed necessary, recourse was had 
to duties upon importations of foreign goods; and 
recourse was had to that method because of the 
practical difficulty which would have been expe- 
rienced by attempting to raise any revenue oy 
direct taxation, owing to the rule for its appor- 
tionment among the several States which was 
established in the Constitution itself. 

Sir, the first tariflfact was one which was fVamed 
for the simple purpose of raising revenue. We 
had a variety or branches of industry in existence 
at that time. Our fathers were wise statesmen — 
were men who aimed to legislate upon this sub- 
ject in such a manner as would secure to the 
public the revenue which was desired, and which, 
at the same time, would interfere as little as pos- 
sible with existing interests; and they therefore 
adjusted the different duties with a careful hand, 
upon the various articles which they were at that 
time in the habit of receiving from foreign coun- 
tries, with a view to that end. The duties then 
imposed were all moderate, and they were appor- 
tioned among the various articles of importation 
in such a manner as seemed the best calculated to 
cause the least disturbance to the ordinary course 
of trade, and was the most likely to affect the least 
injuriously those branches of domestic industry 
at that time existing among our people. 

It was soon found, however, that the revenue 
raised by the first tariff was not sufficient. The 



duties were then augmented; but each tariff was 
adjusted with aview to raise the revenue necessary 
for the public wants, upon the principle which 
had prevailed in the formation of the first tariflf 
act. Duties were not innposed in consequence 
of speculative theories. They were imposed by 
practical men, who aimed singly at the public 
good. But, sir, at that time we had few manu- 
facturing establishments. The industry of our 
people was almost entirely agricultural. What 
was not agricultural was of a commercial char- 
acter, or connected with maritime aflairs. In the 
course of time, however, various causes growing 
out of changes in the political position and rela- 
tions of other countries, called into operation 
great causes, which led, without any action on 
the part of our own Government, to a diversion 
of tne industry of the people into new channels. 
The wars in Europe wnich followed the French 
revolution discouraged every species of industry 
there. They disturbed the productive labors of 
a large poruon of the people; and there was a 
most extraordinary dcmana for the agricultui-al 
products of the United States. There was a de- 
mand for the shipping of the United States. Evory 
interest flourished until, owing to the difficuldcs 
in Europe growing out of the conflicting interests 
of the various beligerent Powers, mea8ui;yLjwere 
adopted there which aflected us. Our tra% was 
disturbed upon every sea. Our ships were cap- 
tured by the contending parties, in entire disre- 
gard of our rights as neutrals, and in violation of 
the obligations of solemn treaties, until our Gov- 
ernment was driven, in self-defense, to the adop- 
tion of measures which were designed to prevent 
the necessity of having recourse to war for the 
vindication of our outraged rights. I refer, of 
course, to the conduct of Great Britain and of 
France, which terminated in the adoption of our 
embargo laws, and produced an almost total stop- 
page of trade, and the interruption of our inter- 
course with foreign nations. When thisoccurred^ 
there was, as a matter of course, a necessary im- 
pulse given to domestic manufactures. That im- 
pulse was felt, and produced considerable results^ 
until, in consequence of the increased aggressions 
of one of the belligerents on our rights, #e en- 
gaged in the war of 1812. When we emerged 
from that war there were two great interests in 
the United States. There was the commercial 
interest, which had been crippled by the war, and 
the non-intercourse policy, wnich had preceded it, 
which insisted on the utmost freedom of trade. 
There was the new interest connected with tho 
manufacturing Indus try, which had firstoriginatcd 
under the non -intercourse laws, but which had 
been chiefly built up by the interruptions to trade 
with foreign nations growing out of the state of 
war. These two interests were antagonistic to each 
other. The commercial interest, however, was the 
weaker. The manufacturing interest, with other 
domestic interests sympathizing with it, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining possession of these Halls. 
Every modification of the tariff (and we were 
obliged to raise a large income for the purpose of 
liquidating the new ourdens heaped upon us by 
war) was made with two objects: first, to raise a 
certain amount of revenue — next, to protect and 
foster those branches of industry which had then 
sprung into existence among us. Then we had 
the contest between free-trade and protection. 
The policy of protection for protection's sake 
triumphed, and continued to triumph. Its vota- 
ries had possession of the Halls of legislation 
until they pushed the policy so far that it produced 
such discontent and irritation in those portions 
of the Union where manufactures had taken no 
root, as to alarm all patriotic men, and the tariff 
wad adjusted anew in 1832. When that adjust- 
ment took place, it was made under such circum- 
stances that it secured, as was believed, the tri- 
umph of those who condemned the doctrines and 
principles of the protectionists; and it provided 
for a complete change in the public policy on 
that subject. This change, it is true, was not a 
violent one, but it was a certain change from the 
protective system in its utmost extent and full- 
grown proportions to the opposite scheme of 
policy. It established a horizontal scale of duties 
prospectively, and that was going as far in the 
direction of theoretic free trade as is practicable 
under our QovernDient, or any Qoveroment, so 
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lone AS nreirae is condnaed to ht raised hy 
diiue9 on imports. This act of 1833— the eom- 
nromise act, as it was termed^prorided for the 
diminution of the existing duties on all articles, 
in a certain prescribed proportion ^ntil a particular 
period, when all duties were reduced to one level. 

Now, sir, about the period when the duties 
were to haye arrived at that level, when the hori- 
zontal seale would have applied, a reaction had 
taken place in the public mind. A new contest 
was had, and the protective principle was again 
triumphant, and the tarilT df 18^ was inaugu- 
fated. As a matter of course, after the inaugu- 
ration of that system, a new contest arose, and 
It was found necessary to modify the tariff again, 
ibr the purpose of producing a harmony of feel- 
ing among the difi^rent portions of the American 
people, and the tariff act of 1846 vras the result. 
It was a result which all true loveni of the coun- 
try must have been jgratified at, for, sir, it was a 
return to the principle upon which our fathers 
had stood when they first approached this subject. 
The tariff act of 1846 was neither a protective 
tiariff for the sake of protection on the one side, 
nor was it a free-trade tariff on the other. It was 
A tariff adjusted by reasonable men for'the pur- 
pose of raising the revenue, of which the coun- 
try stdSod in need, in such a manner as would 
impose the burdei'S most equally upon the inhab- 
itanu of all portions of the United Stotes, and 
which would be likely to disturb, in the least de- 
gree, the then existing interests of the different 
portions of our people. 

Sir, the statesman who conceived and elabo- 
rated that act deserved the thanks of the nation; 
and, for one, t regret that there is not to-day a 
man of the same capacity and the same largeness 
of mind to make the inquiries, collect and digest 
the fhcts that must be considered and weighed' 
before it is possible to readjust the duties upon 
imports in such a manner as to operate no inius- 
fice, and to produce the result aimed at. That 
tariff act has been in operation for ten years, and 
it seems that it is now objected to,not oecause of 
lUiy want of equity in the general character of its 

Srovifions, but because, unhappily, it has pro- 
uced too great a revenue. It is admitted on all 
hands that the Treasury is full to repletion; that 
it is gorged with treasure; that it tempts to ex- 
travagant expenditures; that it tempts to the un- 
dertaking of wild schemes. Well, sir, if this be 
true — if the revenue be too large, the tariff should 
be modified with a view to diminish it. But how 
ought it to be done ? Is it to be done in a states- 
manlike manner by modifying the duties, after a 
careful examination, so as to insure that result, 
or is it to be done in hot haste, under circum- 
stances unfavorable to calm consideration, under 
circumstances unfavorable to the acquisition of a 
proper amount of knowledge for the proper per- 
xbrmance of the work, and done in sucn a manner 
that, instead of attaining the end proposed, it is 
possible the evil may be aggravated ? 
. Now, sir. It is not my purpose to say anything 
more upon general topics. I shall direct my atten- 
tion to a matter which concerns the constituents 
whose Representative lam upon this floor — which 
concerns a portion of the population of the United 
States who have much at stake. It happens that 
to-day the price of the staple in which my constit^ 
uents arc interested, has attained to an extraordi- 
nary height; and because the price of that staple- 
ana I refer to the article of sugar— is high, gentle- 
men say that the people of the United States are 
required to contribute a vast amount of money 
fbr the benefit of the sugar planters; that that in- 
terest is a mere local interest, and one of no con- 
wquance; and therefore, onefirentleman, the chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means, in 
the bill which he has reported with the assent of 
the majority of that committee, says that the 
article should be taken out of the schedule in 
whicli it is placed in the tariff of 1846, that it 
should be separated from its fellows, and that it 
should be subjected to a diminution of two thirds 
of the present duty upon it. Another gentleman— 
the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. ColfazI — 
says that the duly should be struck off entirely; 
and anothergentleman— the gentleman from Ohio, 
[Mr. Bliss,] who introduced a resolution to in- 
struct the Committee of Ways and Means, stated 
that it ought to be-remOY«d, bscause the produc- 



tion of sugar was of Such a character and SO incon- 
siderable as not to deserve public attention, and 
because the article itself was precisely of that sort 
which ou^t to be placed in the fttt list. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I think it more than prob- 
able that those gentlemen hav6 not acquainted 
themselves with the history of that branch of in- 
dustr3r — that they have not acquainted themselves 
with the extent of the production of sugar through- 
out the worid, with the extent to which it is now 
produced in the United States, or With the history 
of the progress of its culture in Louisiana and 
elsewhere. If they had done so, I am persuaded 
no such propositions would ever have been made 
by them with the expectation that they would be 
approved by men wno intended to do their duty 
to the whole nation. 

Now, sir, it is said that this sugar interest is 
inconsiderable, and that the duty on it ought to 
be removed. It is said that the cultivation of 
sugar in the United States is of little importance, 
and that, so far as the removal of duty can affect 
it, it should be discouraged, and that, too, because 
of the present price of sugar. 

Mr. Chairman, before one ventures to make 
propositions on such a subject, it would not be 
inappropriate for him to attempt to ascertain the 
causes of the particular evil which he deplores; 
it would not be inappropriate for him to attempt 
to ascertain whether what he proposes would 
produce the result he contemplates. The produc- 
tion of sugar is confined to Very few countries. It 
is made either in the tropics, or in countries near 
the tropics. In consequence of the small extent 
of territory devoted to its production, and the 
small quantity necessary for the supply of the 
wants of the human family, it is an article more 
subjected than any other to fluctuations in price. 
That tendency to an equality in production for a 
series of years which exists with respect to those 
articles that are produced over the whole extent 
of the earth's surface, and which grows out of 




quarters, 

the production of sugar. The high price of sugar 
to-day is the result of the same causes which have 
produced it before. 

It is not because the crops of sugar hare been 
greatly diminished for the two past years in the 
United States, that the extraordinary rise in the 
price of sugar has taken place under the oper* 
ation of the existing duty upon foreign sugars. 
The diminution of the crops in this country has 
certainly contributed to that result; but the dimin- 
ished production in other countries has had much 
more to do with it. Do not gentlemen know that 
the crops in Cuba and Porto Rico, from which 
we derive the most of our foreign supplies of 
sugar, have been also greatly diminished for the 
two last years ? Why, sir, the crops elsewhere 
are as liable to accident as in Louisiana, Florida, 
or Texas. The crops in Cuba and the sugar-pro- 
ducing countries or the tropics are affected by too 
much dryness or too nrach moisture, by long- 
continued drouths or excessive rains, as much as 
they are in the United States. It is true that in 
Louisiana the crop is exposed to injury from a 
cause that never operates in those countries. I 
allude, of course, to injury from the extremes of 
cold to which we arie subjected at occasional and 
very distant intervals. But, sir, the crops in the 
tropics are subjected to injuries as great and as 
frequent from the hurricanes which sometimes 
rage there with a fUry unknown to our cooler 
climate. And I make another remark which will 
seem strange, beyond all doubt, to gentlemen with 
the peculiar notions on the subject of the culture 
of su^r in the United States of the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. ColpaxI and the gentleman 
from Ohio, [Mr. Bliss,] ana it is this: Notwith- 
standing that the sugar cane is an exotic in our 
climate, yet its culture in the United States is, in 
point of fhct, exposed to no greater or more fre- 

auent accidents than in the West Indies, and 
lat it is my belief, from my knowledge of its 
culture in Louisiana, and from what I have 
learned from reading as to the causes which often 
affect its growth in the West India Islands, that 
it suffers from fewer accidents with us than it 
does there. And in this opinion I am sure all who 
hav«read Bryan Edwards's History of tfa« West 



Indies, und who Mt f&nuliar With that plant vk 
Louisiana, will concur. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I intended, when I asserted 
that the high price of sugar here was not the 
result alone of the operation of the existins duty 
upon it, or of the diminution of the crops for th^ 
last two years in Louisiana, to establish it by 
known facts, and to show that there have bees 
fluctuations in price at other periods of time not 
very distant, wnich were quite as extraordinary, 
and growing out of the operation of the 6aniA 
causes; and! Will now proceed to do so. . 

The firat duty imposed on Su^r by our GM*- 
ernment under the tariff of 17^, was one c^M 
a pound on brown Sugar, and three upon lottf. 
These duties were augmented in 1790, 1795, 1797, 
and in 1800, When the duty on brown sugar w«* 
raised to two and a half cents a pound, and that 
on loaf sugar stood at five cents a pound. Theati 
duties, it should be remembered, were imposed 
on sugar at a time when there was not only no 
sugar made in the United States, but at a time, too, 
when thera were no lands within its limits fitteH 
for its production. These duties were revenoif 
duties; and they were continued up to the period 
of the adoption of the ** compromise" act or 1^. 
After that act had been in operation so long that 
the duties on suear had been considerably dmuD'^ 
ished, and the pTanten were apprehensive of suf- 
fering a fall in prices because of it, there was, in 
place of it, a most unexpected and remsrkabkt 
rise in the price of sugar^much more, indeed, 
than the one which now disturbs honorable mem« 
here so much; and this grew out of a diminution 
in the quantity of sugar produced in different 
sugar-srowtng countries. In the year 1833, as iS 
stated bv McCuUoch in his Commercial Diction* 
ary , in the article upon sugar, the total produetioh 
of exportable sugar amounted to 595,000 tons, 
which was furnished by the dtnerent countries 
cultivating it as follows: 

The British West Indlef, including Demarara and Ber- 

Uce I90,d00toni. 

MSnrftiQ 90,000 «< 

Bengal, Me of Bourbon, Java, SiSsi, Ptoiiip- 

pine islands, lie. 60,000 « 

Cabaand Porto Rico..... IIOJOO « 

Brazil 75,000 «* 

The French, Dutch, sad DanMi Wast Indiaa.. 05,100 «< 
Loulttaaa * 35,000 « 

885,000 " 

The prices of sugar had been quite steady fof 
several yeara, and there had been no particular 
fluctuations to excite remark, when in 1834-95 
the cropof Cuba fell off three fifths, from 900,000 
tons to 80,000, and prices rose. During the period 
for the selling of that crop the price roso from 
three and three and a half cents a pound in the 
previous year, to four and four and five eighth* 
cents in Havana; while there was a fall in prtees 
in New Orleans fVom six to seven cents a pound> 
in 1833-i34, to five and three fourths and six 
cents in 1834--35, in consequence of an increase 
of the crop of 1834-35 over that of 1833-34, from 
75,000 hogsheads to 100,000. The next year the 
crop of Cuba was still greatly below the average, 
and prices rose still higher, and reached six waA 
three fourths and seven cents. But in that year, 
1835, the crop of Louisiana fell down to 30,000 
hogsheads, andxprices rose in New Orleans, in 
the winter of 1835-36, to the unprecedented prieo 
of from ten to twelve and a half cents a pound. 
Prices continued at the highest point in New 
Orleans until late in the spring of 1836, when 
the crop of Cuba began to come in, when prieei' 
fell, and continued to fall, until th^ crop of Louis* 
iana for 1836 was gathered , and came into market 
in 1836-37, when prices on plantations fell to 
six cents. Crops in Cuba and Louisiana wers 
abundant for a number of years after this, and 

E rices fell and fluctuated from three and a half to 
ve cents a pound for the brown sueara. Tho 
reaction to which I alluded as taldng place 
after the adoption of the <* compromise" act, had 
reached its height in 1843, and had produced its 
natural effect in causing the adoption of the tariC 
act of 1849. But there was a great increase in 
the crops of Louisiana and of Cuba in that year, 
and prices continued in New Orleans at their 
lowest limit—that is, at from three and a fourth 
to four and a half cents, notwithstanding the 
increase in the duty. Hie crops of Ctiba and 
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Lmrimna for l$4d-44 both Ml 98 eonmderably; 
mod in the spring of 1845 price* rose in Loaisiana 
Arom three and three ei^ths aiid four cents to 
Are and five and seven eighths cents. 

In 1846 the tariff act now in force was passed, 
«nd went i«to operation. This diminished the 
duty on brown migar from two and a half cents 
• pound to thirty per cent, ad valorem. Then, 
MOtwithstaadinr that the crops in Louisiana ang* 
inented from 140,000 hogsheads in 1846 to 240,000 
ia 1647, 230,000 in 1848, and 247,923 in 1849, tlic 
price did not at first diminish very materially, be- 
eause the crops in Cuba were not unusually large 
fbr two or tnree years. When, however, the 
evops again augmented largely in Cuba, and they 
continued to increase in Louisiana in the most 
extraordinary manner until from 247,92$ hog- 
Iwads in 1849, the crop reached 449^84 hogsheads 
ni 1853-54, then prices fisU in New Orleans to 
two and three and a half cents, and the crops for 
(faree or four years sold for but Httle more than 
would pay the expenses of the different planta- 
tions. This depressed state of prices continued 
«nti! 1855, when the crops again fell off in CuImi. 
The prices of su^r then began to'cise, and con- 
dnuea to rite, until the present season, when thev 
attained their maximum in consequence of a ikil- 
ore in the crop of Louisiana similar to that in 
Louisiana in 1835, and to several memorable fhil- 
ores in the crops of Cuba, and of other tropical 
9ugar-growing countries. And now, gentlemen 
who hjLve not taken the peuns to inform them- 
selves, cry out against the sugar interest of 
Louisiana because of this rise of price, which has 
not attained the height it did in 1835-36; and that, 
too, when it is known that the crop of Cuba, 
which is now in the course of being fathered, is 
going to be so abundant thatprioes willnecessarily 
|fo down roatesially as soon as it begins to come 
into market this spring, and when it is ah nearly 
eertatn as anything in the Aiture can be, that the 
erop now planted in Louisiana will be the laigest 
«ver made in that State. 

i know, Mr. Chairman, that this declaration 
of mine as to the crop which will be likely to be 
grown in Louisiana the present year will excite 
surprise in the minds of those who infer from the 
appropriation made last year fbr the procuring 
of sucar-canefbr renewing the seed in Louisiana, 
that tbe plant has deteriorated there; but, sir, it 
ia nevertheless true. The cane in Louisiana has 
Bot deteriorated, in ray opinion, and I have some 
Httle experience on that subject. The cane crop 
for the present vear is planted with Louisiana 
cane; and my information from that State now is 
that tiie plant cane was never better than this 
jrear, and that the crop now planted greatly ex- 
eeeds any ever befbre planted there. And, Mr. 
Chairman, allow me to observe that this appro- 
priation, in consequence of which some of (he 
■eclarcd enemies of the sugar culture have taken 
advantage to decry that culture as a forced one in 
tbe United States, and altogether precarious in its 
result, was, I will not say a Buncombe i^Rur, but 
it was one wliioh was occasioned by newspaper 
representations coming from the inexperienced, 
gvBW out of a desire to oonciliate public senti- 
mrat, and was, in my view, of doubtA^l expedi- 
•ney, and was more than doubtful in principle, 
i say it was of doubtftU expediency, beisause the 
eane which has been cultivated for many years 
in Louisiana, in my opinion, is better fitted to the 
production of certain and large crops of sugar than 
Any which wiU be likely to be introdu<^; and 
fbr this very obvious reason. With one stngie 
oxeeption, Louisiana is better adapted to the pro- 
dttouon of sugar than any other country under the 
aon; and that exception grows out of the occa- 
•ioiudly oeld autumiis and winters to which it is 
oxppsMl. The eane now in culti^tion, where 
any eaie is taken in the seleotioB of the cane in- 
tended for seed^ yields, in tbe most fkvomble 
■easons, as ^reat a quantity of sugar to the acre 
as it ever did, and as great an average quantity 
as is given by any other cane now in cultivation 
In any other country; and in addition to this, it 
is a hardier plant, and is much less liable to in- 
jury from cold than any which can be brought 
Irom the tropical regions. This cane was origin- 
ally introduced into Louisiana, because it was 
thought, from its peculiar character, less likely 
to be affected by tba tally ftMIt o#aar atrtmanal 
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seaaon. This expectation was mere than realined 
after it went into general cultivation. But, sir, 
all plants transferred ftrom one climate to another, 
if they flourish in the new climate at all, undergo 
certain changes in their period of growth which 
adapts them nK>re and more to their new abode. 
This has taken place, in a remarkable degree, 
with the ribbon cane of Louisiana. It now goes 
through the various stages of its growth in a 
shorter period each year than it did formerly; and 
it is a fiiet, which is attested by the experience 
of all the older planters of Louisiana, that in con- 
seouenoe of this the cane attains its full growth, 
ana ripens so much earlier in the autumn, that 
the season of converting its juice into sugar has 
been lengthened upon an average of frem fiAeen 
to twenty days. Formerly suear-making was 
usually begun about the 1st of November. Now 
the ordinary time of beginning it is Arom the 10th 
to the 15th of October; and instances are not at all 
unfrequent where the work is begun by the 1st 
of October. 

But my time will not permit me to pursus this 
topic further. Befbre leaving the subject alto- 
gether, however, I will beg leave to say a Aw 
words upon some of the causes which affect the 
price of su^r, to which little, if any, attention 
nas been given by those who treat the sub^t. 
Our supply of sugar is almost entirely derived 
from Louisiana and those parts of the United 
States lying along the Gulf of Mexico, and from 
the islands of Cuba and Porto Rico, which lie in 
that gulf. Owing to the widely-spread position 
of theolhersugar-gro wing countriesof the earth — 
they being distributed through the two hemis- 
pheres, and over all the degrees of longitude— a 
short crop in one country is almost always com- 
pensated by an abundant one in others, so that 
the production in those countries, when taken 
together, is pretty neariy equal, one year with 
another, throHigh a series of years. But it is not 
so with the crops of the United States and the 
two Spanish istusds. Thej are situai|d very 
near each other, and, owing to the^Pysieal 
features of the earth's surface, and the character 
of the prevailing winds in the Qulf of Mexico, 
they are, at the same time, usually subjected to 
the same vicissitudes of cUmate as it respects 
humidity and dryness. The sugar en^, like 
every other crop, as every one at all acquainted 
with agricnituial operations is fully aware, is 
abundant when there is the usual succession of 
sunshine and shower, and tbe supply of moisture 
necessary for the growth of plants is proportioned 
to their wants; and it is greatly deficient when 
the rains are excessive, or droughts are long 
continued. It is these cauiies that produce the 
ordinary and usual fluctuations in the supply of 
sunir; and it so happens that whether the cropo 
suffer from rains or from dry weaoher, in either 
of these sugar-producing regions, th^ other is 
almostalways affected, to a greater or less extent, 
by the same extreme. 

Gentlemen who look at the price-currents in 
New Orleans and Cuba, will not, unless they have 
seme acquaintance with the course and customs 
of trade at the two points, always arrive at a 
proper oonchuion ante the price of so^ in those 
two markets. In Louisiana, sugar is sold at a 
price fixed to cover the packages. There are no 
export duties to be paid. In the Havana, when 
the price is quoted, it is the price for sugar alone, 
and the package in which it io contain^ is to be 
paid for separately; it is valued separately, and 
subjected to a duty separately, and the export 
duty imposed on it there also makes another ele- 
ment in its cost to the purchaser in this country 
when it arrives, as well as the duty to be paid to 
our own Government. At times, the prices of 
sugar, owing to abundant crops being produced 
in both countries at the same time, become nearly 
as low in Louisiana as they were in Cuba. 

Gkntlemen say, however, that it has been 
proved that the cmtnre of sugar in Louisiana can- 
not supply the demand. If they were familiar 
with the progress of the culture, they would prob- 
ably think that there is greater reason to believe 
that it will supply tbe home demand much sooner 
than any other of those favorite bffanches of man- 
ufacturing industry which they now attempt to 
foster, wul, at any futurs day, supplv theinoreas- 
iag dsNund of tbe American peopk. Wbat is 
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the total produotSen of sngar in ths world f and 
what proportion does the crop of Louisiana bear 
to it? Would the diminution of the crop in Leu« 
isiana aff^t the price i and would its withdrawsl 
increase the price ? All men at all acquainted with 
mercantile operation8«-at all acquainted with the 
manner in which the prices of the great staplea 
are affected bv a small diminution in the supplyy 
ought to be able to answer that question. Why, 
sir, a deficiency in the grain crops of England 
has doubled tho price of flour. War in Europe 
has doubled tho price of pork, and of ahnost alt 
those articles of food which enter into the genend 
consumption ef the world. And yet the increased 
demand, oonsequent either upon the existence of 
war, or a bad erop in one particalar countrTt 
would take but an inconsiderable portion of the 
mass of production which went to supply the 
necessities of the nations. But what would be 
the state of albirs in regard to the production of 
sugar ? Have gentlemen looked into that ? Hava 
they ascertained the present condition €ff the 
sugar culture in the world ? Have they considered 
the proportion which the crop of Louisiana bears 
to the exportable crops of the world f I inuigina 
net; and I will therefore call the attentioo of the 
eommittee to some facts. 

The crop of the world, as I befbre stated, in 
1B3S, is said, in McCullochli Corifimereial Dio- 
tionary, to have amounted to 585,000 tons, or 
1,105,000 hogsheads, such as are made in Lovh> 
isiana. In lo44, the production of sugar in tha 
world had risen to 780,000 tons, or 1,560,000 
hogsheads. In 18S9, it had risen to 1,044,000 
tons, or 2,089,000 hogsheads. New, sir, if that 
was the amount of the erop in 1802-^3, what 
was the proportion furnished by Louisiana? 
Gentlemen seem to think that it is an inconsid- 
erable interest, and that its produetien can be 
taken out of the market of the worid withoan 
mischief to themselvee. Allow me to call the 
attention of the committee to that branth af ifl« 
dustry in Louisiana. 

In 1753, the suj^ar-cane was for the first time 
introduced in Louisiana. Its cttlture imide but 
IFttle progress while the population was small. 
When the Territory of Louisiana was ceded to 
the United States, the production was but abovH 
3,000 hogsheads. In 1893, the 9,000 hogsheada 
had become 30,000. In 1839-40, the 30,000 hng«- 
heads had swelled to 119,000. In 185^53, the 
9rop had swelled to 321,000; and in 1853-54, k 
haa risen to the enormous quantity of 440,000 
hogsheads — a progress and an augmentation in 
the production of a great staple that is without 
parallel in the Unit^ States, or, indeed, in the 
MTorld, in any branch of industry. 

And now let us see the proportioa which tha 

Cduction of sugar has hitherto borne and now 
rs in Louisiana, to the production ef sugar 
throughout the world. Tbe exportable produc- 
tion of sugar, as far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain from the limited investigation I have been 
able to give the subject at this time, in all the 
sugar-growing countries of the world, (as may be 
seen in McCuTioch 's Commercial Dictionary, and 
the paper of P. L. Simonds, copied into the 19th 
vol. of DeBow's Review,) in 1833, 1844, and 
1852, was about as follows: 

1883.......... 69fi,000 tons, equal 10 about l,l954X>0bbds. 

1844.... »... 780,000 *< ** <^ U560,00Q •« 

1853 1,044,000 « M « 9;088>X> ^ 

Takmg these statements as correct — and I have 
no reason to distrust their correctness-— then the 
crop of Louisiana bore these proportions with 
respect to the exportable production of the world, 
at tne several periods mentioned: in 1833, about 
one fifteenth; in 1844, about one eighth; in 1852, 
about one sixth; and in 1853, nearly one fourth. 

In 1854, then, according to these statements of 
McCttlloch and Simonds, nearly one fourth of all 
tbe sugar produced upon the face of the globe 
Mras made in the Stale ef Louisiana; and yet gen- 
tlemen say that the interest is inconsiderable. 
They thinic they can strike at it without injury 
to tlieroselves. What would be the result? For 
my own part, I am perfectly persuaded that, if 
you touch that interest — if you strike at it with 
an unfriendly hand, you will diminish its produo* 
tion there permanently; and that, with its dimi- 
iration tJtm<^ thejprioe of sugar will steadily in- 
Wif^f BiSMse« Mr the year im m^ 
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to thin time, the culture of sugar has not materi- 
ally advanced in the rest of the world, out of the 
United States and Cuba; and it seems, from the 
statistics before me, that nearly all the increase 
in the production of suear, since that time, has 
taken place in the island of Cuba and in Louis- 
iana. 

Mr. MILLSON. I confess that I am very much 
astouislTed at the statemenu made by my friend 
from Louisiana: and as he has doubtless consid- 
ered the subject with some care, he is enabled to 
fortify and confirm his remarks. And I wish to 
suggest some difficulties, with a view rather to 
enable him to maintain his propositions than from 
any disposition to cavil with his statements. I 
wish to ask him, then, if he means to say that the 
United States consume one fourth of the whole 

auantity of sugar consumed in the world? I ask 
le question, because 1 believe that the domestic 
export of sugar is only about |300,000 worth, 
while there is avervlarge foreign importation. 
I should be very elaa if the gentleman woi)|d elu- 
cidate that difficulty. 

Mr. TAYLOR. The bulk of the cane su^ 
made in the world is consumed in Great Britain, 
France, and the United States. A considerable 

Eroportion is consumed in Germany and Spain, 
ut by far the greater part of the consumption of 
.cane sugar in the world is, as I stated, in Great 
Briiian and the United States. I mean that the 
consumption in these countries vastly exceeds, in 
proporuon to numbers, that of any other portion 
of the earth 's surface. 

My calculations have been based upon the 
statements which I find inMcCulloch's Uommer- 
cial Dictionary, and on a statement made by P. 
L. Simonds, of London, in an article in relation 
to the culture and consumption of sugar in the 
world, published in the journals of Great Britain, 
and republished in this country in De Bow's Re- 
view, volume 19, page 350. It is possible that 
.the production in the whole world ma^ be un- 
derstated. But 1 take the figures as I find them 
in McCulloch, and in the statement made by Mr. 
6imonda, for the information of the commercial 
world; and according to these authorities the ex- 
portable production in 1853 was 1,044,000 tons, 
and that is equal to 2,088,000 hogsheads, such as 
are made in Louisiana. Now, in Louisiana, in 
1854, the production was 449,000 hogsheads. 
The gentleman may make his own calculations; 
I believe it is very nearly one ouarter of the whole. 
By reference to McCulloch s Commercial Dic- 
tionar^t (edition of 1854,) it will be found that 
he estimates the exportable crop of cane sugar 
made throufi^hout the world in 1845, at 796,000 
tons, which he says was distributed for consump- 
tion as follows: 

Tom, 

The United Kingdom 310,000 

France 84,000 

Tbc Netherlands, Belgium, Germany, Prussia, Aot- 
tria, Hungary and Austrian Italy, free Dutch 

poits^Jhc T.'ifOOO 

Hanse/Towns 40,000 

Antwerp 13,000 

Bustock, Stettin. KAnigsberg, and other ports 

or the Baltic, kc 8,000 

Trieste, Venice, Fiume, lie 35,000 

171,000 

Spain 30,000 

Portogal 10,000 

Russia 38,000 

Denmark and Sweden 13,000 

Imly, Sicily, Malta,- Turkey, Greece, and the Le- 
vant generally 50,000 

United SuiiCfl 50,000 

Canada, Australia, Cape of Good Hope, he 35,000 

796,000 



In this statement the consumption of the do- 
mestic sugar of the United States is not men- 
tioned. In 1844 and 1845, the crops in the United 
States were double what they were in 1843, and 
•Che importations were small in 1845. McCulloch 
•ays the imports of sugar into the United States 
for that year amounted to 115,664,840 pounds, 
of which 13,799,651 pounds were re<&xported, 
leaving only 101,665,189 pounds, or nearly 45,000 
tons, for domestic consumption. From this, my 
friend from Virginia [Mr.MiLLtoN] will see that 
Great Britain and tlie United States are tlie great, 
and indeed principal, consumers of cane sugar. 

Now, sir, the augmentation in the production 
of sugar firom 1838^ 1853> Mcording to th* fftar 



tistics before me, was 460,000 tons. Of that aug- 
mentation Cuba furnished 230,000 tons, whilst 
Louisiana furnished 187,000. So that all the rest 
of the world increased its production only 32,000 
tons, or 64,000 hogsheads. 

And now let me call the attention of the com- 
mittee to a fact. The production of sugar has 
diminished in the English West Indies in a most 
remarkable meuiner. I have before nic a state- 
ment taken from Mr. Simonds'spaperin reference 
to the production of the island of Jamaica from 
1790 to 1851; and the information it furnishes 
would be instructive to some gentlemen if they 
would only anal3rze it, and strive to ascertain the 
causes of the remarkable changes in the amount 
of the crops which have taken place there. The 
production of sugar in the island of Jamaica in 
1790 was 91,131 hogsheads; in 1805 it had risen 
to 150,000 hogsheads. It fluctuated from that 
time until 1830, from 150,000 to 100,000 hogs- 
heads; and from that time steadily diminished 
until the year 1851 — the last year mentioned in 
the statement — when the production had fallen to 
41,000 hogsheads, which was the average of the 
previous five years; but a little more than one 
fourth of the crop of 1805. The only other 
country where the sugar culture has made any 
remarkable or appreciable progress is the island 
of Mauritius, an English aependencv; and that 
increase has been brought about by the influx of 
Coolies. 

Mr. DUNN. Will the gentleman from Loui- 
siana allow me to interrupt him a moment before 
he leaves that part of his subject which relates 
to fluctuations in the price of sugar? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Certainly. 

Mr. DUNN. It is not my object to embar- 
rass the gentleman with suggestions in conflict 
with the views he has expressed, but rather to 
suggest to him other points, which will materially 
strengthen his position. If he has pursued his 
investigations so far, will he inform the commit- 
tee wither, at the dates to which he refers, there 
has o^kt, been other causes operating in addi- 
tion to^the greater or less supplies of sugar in 
our markets, perceptibly influencing the prices? 
Will he inform us how the great fluctuations in 
our moneyed affairs, during the last twenty or 
twenty-five years, have corresponded with the 
fluctuations in the price of sugar; and, if at all, 
how has the abunaance or scarcity of money 
affected the price of sugar? Will he also state 
how the elevations and depressions of the price 
of sugar in Louisiana have kept pace with like 
fluctuations during this same period in prices of 
the agricultural products of my own section of the 
country, of which the constituents of the gentle- 
man have been such lar^e purchasers? It is 
proper these subjects of legislation should be well 
understood in all their bearings, before we ven- 
ture upon- radical changes of policy. It is better 
to avoid a mischief than to afford a remedy after 
it is inflicted. This remark will show the gen- 
tleman that I concur in his opinion, that protec- 
tion ought not to be withdrawn from sugar. I 
use the term protectUmy for I like its dirut and 
honesi meaning better than any of the modern cir- 
cumlocutions which, in practice, import the same 
thing. If the gentleman will still further indulge 
me, 1 will add, that I would not only give pro- 
tection to sugar, but to every other product and 
every industrial enterprise of our country (when 
needed) that is essential to our welfare and inde- 
pendence. And that protection, in my judgment, 
ought to go up to the necessities of each partic- 
ular case requiring it. 

Information received here shows that the Legis- 
lature of Indiana, now in session, has declared a 
desire that her delegation in this Congress should 
vote to withdraw this protection from sugar. I 
wish always to find occasion for a profound re- 
spect for the Legislature of my State, and to 
observe in all faithfulness its known will in regard 
to my action; but when it so happens, as in this 
instance, that that will, if carried out, clearly ap- 
pears to me would wrong my neighbor, and pro- 
duce a general mischief— would be uniust to some, 
and injurious to all — I must incur tne responsi- 
bility of following the path of public duty indi- 
cated by iny own fixed judgment, humble eus it is. 

Mr. TA TLOR. The gentleman from Indiana 
I is right. In addition to the inevitable tm in the 



prices of commodities which takes place under 
the operation of the laws of trade whenever the 
supply falls short of the ordinary demand, pricea 
are always augmented or diminished whenever 
the value of mone^, or of the circulating medium 
which represents it, is affected by the amount of 
it reaching, no matter from what cause, a state 
of excess beyond the ordinary wants of trade; 
or it falls below it, and becomes insufiUcient for 
carrying on the ordinary operations of commerce. 
I could, if my time permitted, illustrate this posi- 
tion by reference to a number of instances in the 
history of trade in this country, which ought to 
live in the memory of numbers still among us 
whose hopes were blasted, and the ships of whose 
fortunes went down overwhelmed by the waves 
of fluctuation which followed upon some of the 
sudden and great changes in the volume of our 
circulating medium which has distinguished the 
last thirty-five years. I will, however, refer only 
to two periods—that from 1836 to 1842; and the 
present time. 

Who does not remember the sudden inflation 
of prices for every species of property in 1836-37, 
consequent on the jgreat increase m the circulation 
of bank paper which distinguished that period? 
And who that has any feeling can forget the revul- 
sion which took place a year or two later, when 
this circulation almost disappeared after the sus- 
pension of specie payments? Why, sir, in the 
storm which broke upon the monetary world on 
the sudden withdrawal of that paper, many a 
*' royal merchant" went down, and thousands 
upon thousands who had been lulled into fatal se- 
curity by the previous high prices, awoke to find 
that what they had esteemed as valuable as coined 
gold had become almost as worthless as the piece* 
which the Arabian tale tells us of, that were re- 
ceived from the magician, and appeared, when 
put away, like the true metal, but which, when 
taken out for use, had turned to mere dry and 
worthless leaves ? Why, sir, who does not know 
that has given that attention to the history of 
the business of the country which every man 
ought to before he presumes to approach any of 
the great questions connected with the financial 
policy of the country, that not only real property, 
out all the great staples of the country, were 
raised in value one day, only to go down as far 
below their former level on the next, by changes 
in the mere volume of the circulating medium ? 
Is there any one here who does not know thsit 
flour, which had in 1834 been at from four to five 
dollars a barrel in the great markets of the coun- 
try, rose in 1837 to nine and ten dollars? 

Sir, has not a similar change in prices taken 
place since that time, under uie influence of the 
golden streams that have flowed into the cirou- 
lation of the world from the digging of gold in 
California and Australia ? Did not the price of 
flour in our markets rise fh>m $4 19, in New 
York, in 1851, to |5 50 in 1853, |8 in 1854, and 

{^9 in 1855? Some other causes tended, doubt- 
ess, at this period, to favor this increase of price; 
but every one knows that it is in a considerable 
degree attributable to the swelling of the mass of 
the currency of the world. Any one who takes 
the time to do so, can easily see that sugar went 
up and down in price with other things during 
these mutations caused by the state of the cur- 
rency. 

If one were to judge from the outcry made by 
certain gentlemen about the recent rise in the price 
of sugar, one would be apt to suppose that there 
were no such fluctuations in the prices of other 
commodities. Strange, indeed, is this impression 
of those gentlemen, in view of the facts known 
to all business men. For their information, and 
with a view to undeceive them — unless they belonr 
to that clasAirho are blind only because tney wiu 
not see — I now read a statement showing the 
prices of sugar in Cuba and Louisiana, and of 
flour at St. Louis and New York, at different 
periods: 

Sugar in Cuba* 

1834 3 cts. 1836 6JVto7ctS. 

1835 4to4^ « 1837 2;^ro4 " 

This Is exclusive of package and export duty. 

Siigar in Lotdtiana, 

1834-35 5Xto 6 ct*. 1836-37 6ctS. 

1835-36 10 toia;^ " 1839-40 3)iVii** 

This includes the package, &e. 
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1834. 
1635. 
1836. 

1837. 



Flow in St. LottiM, 

....$4 50 1851 

.... 6 25 185Q 

.... 8 00 1853 

.... 9 13 1854 

1855 

Flour in New York. 



1834. 
1835. 
1636. 
1837. 



.$5 07 
. 600 
. 7 50 
. 969 



1851. 
1852. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 



$4 88 
523 
508 
6 09 
783 


$4 19 

4 96 

5 51 
802 
906 



From this statement it will be seen that the 
prices of sugar hare not been, and are not now, 
subjected to any greater fluctuations than those 
of flour. But It 18 known to all that the prices 
of pork, and of almost erery other article that 
serves for food to man, undergoes similar fluctua- 
tions. In 1834, mess pork was ten and twelve dol- 
lars a barrel. It rose to twenty and twenty-two 
dollars in 1837 and 1838. After that time it fell 
again with the general depression of prices. But, 
for the last ten years, its fluctuations have been 
such as to sink those of sugar into insignificance. 
It has been down to ten and twelve dollars a 
barrel several times in that period, and has risen 
again to twenty dollars and upwards. And to- 
day this great staple of Ohio and Indiana is be- 
tween seventy-five and one hundred per cent, 
iiigber than its former ordinary price; and yet 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Colfax] and 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bliss] do not 
feel their bowels moved with compassion for the 
millions of laboring men to whom that article is a 
necessary —absolute necessary, to support life. It 
is known that all the great articles of food have 
increased so much in value within the last few 
years, that the expense of living every vrhere has 
increased nearly one hundred per cent.; and yet 
these gentlemen who are so keen to adopt some 
measure to diminish the price of sugar, do not 
seem to feel any special vocation to attempt to 
lower the price of flour, of pork, of beef, and the 
thousand articles which enter into the consump- 
tion of the people of every section of our country, 
and in every position and walk of life. If it be 
rij^ht to legislate with a special eye to reduce the 
price of Buerar, which costs, at the usual price, 
about two oollars a head for our population, is it 
not right, also, to legislate with a view to diminish 
the price of flour, which costs at least from three 
to four dollars a person; or the price of pork and 
other meats, which costs to each consumer at least 
ten times as much, and probably twenty times as^ 
much, as sugar; or the price of woolens and cot- 
tons, which cost to the consumer twenty or thirty 
times as much as this proscribed article ? 

Do these gentlemen think it more important 
that men should tickle ^heir palates at a cheap rate 
with the small quantities of sugar which each 
one consumes, than that the v should be supplied, 
at a cheap rate, with food wnich they require for 
nourishment; with clothes that they require for 
covering themselves; and fuel which is indispens- 
able in Uie rigors of winter? One certainly would 
suppose so on looking at the bill presented by the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
an which the duty on su^ar is put down to ten 
per cent, ad valorem; while that on woolen man- 
ufactures, coal, potatoes, and iron, is retained 
&t thirty per cent.; and that on manufactures of 
cotton at twenty-five percent.; and on beef, pork, 
bacon, butter, flour, &c., at twenty per cent.; or 
"who shourd glance at the amendment proposed 
by the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Colpax,] or 
the resolution of the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
"Buss,] who both wish to take the duty off from 
sugar altogether, and leave it on coal, and pota- 
toes, and iron, and woolens, and cotton goods, 
and all the otiier articles just enumerated. With 
all due respect to these gentlemen, I must say that 
their proposed policy seems to partake very much 
of the character oi that of tne sinner Pollock 
apeaks of, who 

" With one hand pat 
A penny in the urn of poverty. 
Aod with the other took a shillfng out.'* 

But the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Campbell] 

and the eentleman from Indiana [Mr. Colpax] 

aay that Sie duty on sugar imposes a great burden 

on the rest of the people or the nation for the 

benefit of the sugar planters of Louisiana, and 

that, therefore, the duty should be greatly dimin- 

kihed or entirely removed. Indeed! And yet 



these gentlemen are in favor of maintaining the 
duties on woolens, on cotton goods, and on iron. 
Well, sir, do not these duties which they support 
with so much ardor, impose any burdens on the 
masses of the people? They say that other 
people than the sugar planters pay these duties 
on sugar. Well; and do not other people besides 
the manufacturers pay the duties on woolen and 
cotton goods, and iron ? And do these duties 
amount to less than those paid upon sugar ? Let 
us see. 

By reference to the finance report of 1854-55, 
one can see the amount of the imports of these 
various articles for a series of years, with the 
sums paid for duties upon them. 1 will only read 
the amounts showing the value of the different 
importations, and the aggregate of duties paid on 
them during two dififerent years in which the 
lowest and the highest importations were made, 
as follows: 

Vahie. DtUy. 

Woolens— lowest, 1847 $10,996,933 #3,365^277 

highest, 1854 33,383,594 8,986,151 

Cottons— lowest, 1847 .$15,192,875 $4,117,803 

highest, 1854 33,949,503 8,513,717 

Iron and steel— lowest, 1847. $9,906,708 $3,940,13-2 

highest, 1854 31,819,482 9,180,690 

Sugar- lowest, 1847 $7,555,146 $2,266,534 

highest, 1854 13,700,789 4,110,938 

From this, does it not appear — is it not per- 
fectlv evident — that the burdens upon the people 
resulting from the suffar duties are usually scarcely 
one half of what is uirown on them by the duties 
on either one of the other articles ? It is true, sir, 
that the importation of sugar in the year ending 
with June, 1856, was grei^ly augmented in con- 
sequence of an extraordinary event in the sugar 
culture, which has occurred but once before in a 
period of fifty years. I allude, of course, to the 
partial failure of the crop for the two last years. 
But, sir, even then the importation in that year did 
not exceed in value the sum of $22,400,353, and 
the duties upon it reached only about <^7,000,000 
— a sum considerably less than thatpaid for duties 
ordinarily upon importations of either of the^ther 
classes of articles. 

And what, I ask, was the reason of the greater 
value of the imports of sugar that year? Did it 
grow out of the increase in the quantity imported, 
or was it the result, in part, of some other cause. 
It grew out, in part, of the increase in the quan- 
tity imported; but the greater proportion of the 
increase in value was caused oy the rise which 
had taken place in Cuba because, partly, of a 
diminution m the crop of that island for the pre- 
vious year, and partly from the increased demand 
in her market for sugar for this country, caused 
by the partial failure of oUr own crop. The value 
given in the finance report is that of the country 
where the purchase was made. This will be seen 
at once from the following statement of the im- 
portations of sugar for the last three years: 

<luttntihf. lbs. Value. 

1854 419,530,309 $13,406,976 

1855 468,307,419 14,418,887 

1856 .542,813,345 92,400,353 

An examination of these quantities and values 
shows that whilst the quantity imported was 
augmented only thirty per cent, the value was 
increased at the rate of about seventy per cent., 
which was a necessary consequence of the greater 
cost of the article in Cuba, where the price has 
now risen nominally to from six and six and a 
half to eight and eij^ht and a half cents, as shown 
by the late priced-currents, and where it is really 
higher in exact proportion to the cost of the pack- 
ages in which tne article is brought away and the 
amount of the export duty imposed on it by the 
Government of Spain. 

I have now, I think, broken down the very 
absurd positions taken by the gentlemen from 
Ohio, [Afessrs. Campbell and Bliss,] and the 
gentleman from Indiana^ [Mr. Colfax,] unless it 
be thought the height of wisdom to get a very 
trifling; advantage to-day, at theexpcnse of a con- 
siderable and permanent injury to oneself forever 
after; or unless it is thought more judicious, when 
one is acting for other people, to pursue such a 
course as will rid them of the payment of some 
one or two dollars, only to compel them to pay 
five or six for the same thing some other time; or 
than to get rid of a burden of thirty or forty dol- 
lars on each person by taking off the duties on the 



other articles referred to, which would not, in all 
likelihood, be very apt to be followed by any ad- 
ditional burden, though it might possibly be at^ 
tended with the loss of some previously enjoyed 
advantage. 

I will now turn to another branch of this sub- 
ject. The advocates for the encouragement of 
domestic manufactures place their action in that 
direction on the ground that their growth among us 
creates a home market for the advantageous dis- 
position of the agricultural and other productions 
of those of our population engaged in other pur- 
suits. It is upon that ground alone that high 
duties upon iron, woulens, and cotton goods are 
maintained. Those interested in these contend 
that they benefit other portions of our population 
by giving employment to great numbers of labor- 
ing persons who must be supplied with the neces- 
saries of life by the labor of the remainder of the 
people; and the rest of the people submit to the 
payment of these duties because those engasjed 
in agriculture believe they are compensated by 
the enhanced prices of their produce, whilst those 
occupied in the various other industrial pursuits 
which eive the means of support to great masses 
of our fellow-citizens think that they ar» paid by 
having the demand for the fruits of their labor 
augmented by the wants of the operatives. 

If the creation of a home market be a sufficient 
cause to justify the maintenance oftfafpluiies upon 
the imports of iron, woolens, and cotton goods, 
it is not easy to understand how those supporting 
them on that ground should be opposea to put- 
ting the imports of foreign sugars on the same 
footing. The sugar culture in the United Slates 
has a greater effect in that direction than either 
of those branches of domestic industry. This 
will be at once apparent by reference to the sta- 
tistics, which every one can examine forhimsrif, 
in the census of 1850, and in the various tables 
contained in the finance report of 1854-55, and 
more ptu-ticularly in that of 1855-56, which wero 
preoarea with great labor and care, in obedience, 
as 1 believe, to resolutions of this House made at 
the last session. When you institute a comparison 
between these branches of our industry, and that 
connected with the production of cane-sugar, as 
to the number of the establishments devoted to 
each, and of the persons connected with them 
respectively to whom employment is given, the 
following will be found to be the result. There 
are for 

EttabliifmenU, Operative$, 

Wool manuftctares 1,550 39,a'i9 

Cotton " 1,094 92,088 

Iron " 12,330 «0,385 

Production of sAgar at shown by 
the censui of 1850, page 178 of 

tbs Compendium 9,681 

Ordinary laborers l05,0tM) 

Overseers, engineers, sugar- 
malcers, coopeis, carpen- 

eri, masons, 8io ....5,000 

ll0,0iN)* 

From this it is seen that the numbers of estab- 
lishments for the production of sugar in the 
United States exceeds considerably those for the 
manufacture of cotton, and that it is greater than 
the numbers of those devoted to the manufacture 
of iron and wool combined. 

As a general rule, the home market, supplied 
by any particular branch of domestic industry, 
depends upon the number of persons engaged in 
it. This rule, however, is suoject to various ex- 
ceptions. Prom the differences in the character 
of these various branches of industry, there is a 
great disproportion between the relauve demands 
upon the other industrial classes of the commu- 
nity for supplies to which they give rise. In the 
manufactures of woolens and cotton goods, after 
the building for their accommodation have been 
erected, and the necessary machinery has been 
provided, there are no considerable cculs upon the 
other industrial classes but for the supply of the 
food and raiment, and the other ordinary neces- 
saries of life for the support of the ooeratives. 
The manufactures of iron require moret'han those 
of wool and cotton, because many of t^e opera- 
tions going on in that branch of manufacturinfr 
require the transportation of heavy burdens, and 

* This number or operatives, 8ic. is Estimated, as I And 
no statement on that point in the census or anv pubiic 
document which has fillen in my way ; but I ballavt the 
nnmbtr given <Ult ibort of the rsal oambsr. 
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therefore call for vehicles of yarious descriptions, 
% considerable number of animals for Uie draught, 

2nd very great supplies of different kinds of fuel, 
tut, sir, whilst the iron interest, in proportion to 
the number of operatives engaged in it, creates a 
iniich greater and more important home market 
than cither woolen or cotton manufactures, the 
cultiration and manufacture of su^ar creates a 
vastly more extended home market in proportion 
to the numbers enga^d in producing it, and prob- 
ably exceeds them all put together in the amounts 
which it causes to be paid to persons devoted to 
other industrial pursuits. 

The production of sugar requires both agricul- 
tural and manufacturing labor. For its successful 
prosecution there must not only be broad fields to 
be tilled, but there must be a variety of machinery 
for the expression of the juice from the cane after 
it is grown, and for its conversion into susar by 
processes of manufacture carefully and skillfully 
conducted; and there must be, besides, buildings 
of ^at size and of strong construction, within 
which the machinery is to be placed, the manu- 
facturing processes are to be carried on, and the 
finished product is to be stored after it is made 
and untjl it is sent to market. Of the establish- 
ments in the United States for the production of 
cane-sugar in 1850, as shown by the census, fif- 
teen hundred and fiftv-cight were in Louisiana, 
and from mv general knowledge of their charac- 
tar, and o Aie manner in which they have been 

grepared for the prosecution of the business, and 
1 which they are carried on, I can furnish the 
House, in the absence of any statistics compiled 
by the public authority, with some general de- 
tails as to what the sugar planters of Louisiana, 
in which this branch of industry is most devel- 
oped, have paid to other portions of our people 
IB fitting up their eatablishments, and what they 
now pay annually to them while carrying it on 
succeeafully. 1 do not claim for these details any- 
thing like precise accuracy. The estimates made 
win be mere approximations to the sutns paid, 
based upon ray Knowledge of the character and 
•xtent of such expenditure* in particular in- 
stances. 

For steam engines, sugar mills, and the appa- 
ratus for making sugar, or refining, such as Icet- 
Mes, furnace doors, grate bars, vacuum pans, 
pumps, water pipes, ac, ^., not less than ten 
millions of dollars have been paid to the north - 
am founderies and manufacturing establishments 
where they were made, and to their workmen who 
were engaged in putting them up on the different 
plantations. But this is not all that was expended 
and paid to northern producers in thepreparation 
for carrying on this particular business. The 
culture and the manufacture of suear requires a 
great stock of horses and mules, ana of plows and 
the other implements of husbandry, or wagons, 
carts, d^., and tliese are all procured from the 
Bortheni States, and paid for to their stock grow- 
«t« and manufacturers. The number of horses 
•nd mules permanently required at this time on 
tiie svgar plantations of Louisiana exceed sev- 
•nty-five thousand head, all of which have been 
brought iVom Tennessee, Kentucky, Illinois, In- 
diana, and the States neighboring on them, at a 
•ost of not less than seven millions and a half of 
Mlars, which have been thrown into diose States 
from Louisiana to reward their industry, and 
•lurmcnt the riches of theirpeople. 

But this, sir, is not all. The sugar interest of 
Louisiana has not only paid these large sums, and 
others of no inconsiderable amount, for wagons, 
sarts, and for various implements of husbandry, 
Ac., but it pays a greater sum of money annually 
for northern products and the produce of north- 
era labor than is paid by those eneagsd in the 
■Mnufmcturesof wool, of cotton, or of iron, singly, 
and I venture to say, nsarly as much as is paid 
ky all of them together for the purchase and con- 
sumption of the f^oducti of the labor of the other 
portions of the American people. Well, sir, it 
laay be asked, what are the articles to which the 
■n{^*pianting portions of Louisiana furnishes 
SQch an extraordinary demand? and, therefore, I 
will ull you. Sugar-planting Louisiana has taken 
during the past year, and takes every year, not 



fikbsr tbouMad btneU of smm peik, or Its MuivaleBt. 
oQidntnow,atlMat. fl^ao^ooO 



Ten tboosand barrels of floor, costing not lest 

than 65,000 

Two biUMlred and fUtjr UmussimI pain of itioei, 

at 975,000 

Plantation clothing to the amount of, at leiun, 1,950,000 

Blankets fbr plantation use, wortti, at least. . . 350,000 
At least six thousand hones and moles, at an 

average cost of f 150 per head 1,900^ 

BfaUng a total for these aiticlei, of t4/M0,000 



But, sir, when it is remembered that in addition 
to these articles the planters have constantly to 
make purchases to keep up their stock of farmine 
utensils of every kind— to replace wagons ana 
carts, plowsand hoes and axes, whipsaws, cross- 
cut saws, and mechanics' tools, new machinery 
and machinery to replace or repair old , saw-mills, 
draining macnines, lime, fire-bricks, hoop poles, 
lard, bacon, potatoes, com, oats, and a tnousand 
o^er things that enter into the ordinary con- 
sumption upon a sugar plantation, I do not hesi- 
tate to state it as my belief, that the sugar-planting 
interest pays to those engaged in other branches of 
our national industry from six to seven millions of 
dollars annually. And to whom,I ask, is this vast 
sumpaid ? ^ny , sir, our horses and mules come 
chiefly from Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, 
Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. Our machinery and 
farming utensils, and implements of husbandry, 
from the founderies ana the workshops of Cin- 
cinnati, Pittsburg, Wheeling, Louisville, Phila- 
delphia, New York, and other northern cities. 
Our clothing and shoes, dkc., come mainly from 
the manufactories of New Jersey, New York, 
Connecticut, and Massachusetts. The pork, and 
bacon, and flour, and lard, and hoop poles, and 
corn, and oats, and potatoes, and coal, &c,, dkc., 
come from the States bordering on the Ohio river 
from its mouth to its source, and those bordering 
on the upper Mississippi. It is the northern 
farmer, and mechanic, and manufacturer, whose 
industry is benefited by this extraordinary home 
market, of the extent, or even the existence of 
which these gentlemen, whose constituents have 
long^ since grown rich, and are now growing 
richer, on the profits drawn from it, seem to have 
not only no knowledge, but not even a lurking 
suspicion. 

Why, then, I ask, is this duty on sugar singled 
out and struck at? The pretenses set up are too 
shallow — the arguments offered are too absurd 
to operate upon and influence reasonable men. 
There is a reason for it, in my opinion, different 
from any of those assigned; and. it is the only 
reason, as I think, which can induce any con- 
siderable number of members to support it. It 
is to injure Louisiana, and Florida, and Texas, 
and through them the whole South, because sugar 
is made by slave labor. But let me ask, will any 
good come out of your destroying the sugar cul- 
ture in those States^ Will that diminish the 
number of slaves in the United States ? You may 
have the power to strike down this great interest, 
but will you exercise it? You may be justly 
proud of your power, for 

** *Tis excellent to have a gtant's strength." 
But is it not equally true that 

*< It is tyrannoos to use it like a giant ?" 

And would you not suffer? Think you that 
you can pull away one of the main pillars which 
supports the proud fabric of your own pros- 
perity without dancer to yourselves ? Wh v, sir, 
if gentlemen, puffed up with a notion or their 
great power, should pull away this pillar in that 
labric, unlike the blind and oppressed Samson, 
who threw down the Philistine temple to destroy 
his enemies, they will crush and overwhelm their 
own brethren and friends. 

But tell me why you are bent on depriving us 
of the advanta^ or this duty ? When the outy 
on sugar was first imposed, it was imposed as a 
revenue duty. It was not intended to operate as 
a protection to that branch of industry, for there 
was at the time no sugar made in the United 
States. The very territory in whicli our sugar 
is now grown was acquired after the duty was 
established. The industry of the people was 
attracted to its culture because of the existence 
of the duty: the duty was not established to en* 
courage the culture. Under such circumstances, 
those who have embarked their means in it, upon 
the fldth of the long-settled policy of the nation | 



have a legitimate claim to consideration, and there 
is no principle upon which the taking off, or 
diminishing the duty, without any pubUc neoes* 
sity , can be justified. Take off the outy, and the 
sugar-planters of Louisiana may be ruined by a 
change in the national policy, uncalled for by any 
exigency pf the public service. And why ? Be« 
cause you have oecome wiser than your fathers, 
and aU the generations of men that have gone 
before us; than the apostles of old; and than God 
himself when he made his covenant with Abra- 
ham as he dwelt in Mamre; and when he gave the 
tables of his law to his ohosen people amid ths 
thunders of Sinai. 

You hate slavery, do yvu, and would strike ti 
it in this way? Well, sir, suppose the blow is 
struck — that under its influence the sugar culture 
in the South is discouraged, diminishes, and 
finally disappears. And then— what? Is not the 
deficiency in the pronduction of sugar wfaiek 
would result from this to be supplied^ And 
how ? Why, by an increase in its culture else- 
where. And would not this give a new stimuhis 
to the African slave trade in Cuba ; or that other 
traffic far more iniquitous in itself than the African 
slave trade has been r«>resented to be by those 
who labored for, and achieved, its prohibition by 
England ? I allude, of course, to the Coolie trade. 
The African slave is not only accustomed to bond- 
age, but, from his very nature, h&is unfitted for 
any other life than one of dependence and aervi- 
tuae. So far as it is given to us to understand 
the object of his creation, from the position he 
has uniformly occupied in all ages and in all coun- 
tries, by the permission of Him who hath said, 
** Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing, and 
one of them shall not fall to the ground without 
your Father's notice?" it would seem that his 
thews and sinews were given him only that they 
might be made useful to the world by being sul^- 
jected to the will of another. But it is not so 
with the subjects of this other traffic. They have 
enjoyed what men call freedom throueh all time. 
They have those feelings which make tnem indus- 
trious without compulsion, and provident without 
necessity, so as to t>e (qualified to contribute to the 

C repress of the world in affricultore and the arts, 
y their individual and independent action. 
Well, sir, Eneland, as will be remembered by 
all, after having tor nearly two centuries employed 
all her power and tasked her commercial enter- 
prise to stimulate and carry on the African slave 
trade, and that, too, in opposition to the urgent 
and repeated remonstrances of these States, tneii 
her colonies, saw fit to change her policy, and to 
bring all her energies into play to put an end to it, 
and to render it infamous. And why did she do 
this ? Was she impelled to do so by repentance 
and the resistless tide of a newly-awakened pht* 
lanthropy ? Not atfdl. It was jealousy of Amer- 
ican progress. History tells us that for more than 
half a century the efforts of her philanthropists 
had been unavailingly directed to tnat object. No 
matter what vivid pictures of its enormities and 
barbarity they presented to the public mind, that 
mind was unmoved, and monarch, aristocracy , 
gentry, and the masses of the people, all alixe 
passed them by unheeded, until the cotton of the 
United States had become ** hing" in the com- 
mercial world. Then, and not tiH then, 

" A change cane o*er the spirit of her dream." 
The slave trade was not only abolished, but she 
determined to abolish African slavery in her col- 
onies, in the hope, as I believe, that by her pub- 
lic diplomacy and secret management she would, 
by acting on the principle of the fox that had lost 
his tail, induce us in some way to follow her ex- 
ample. Well, sir, she is now, and has been ever 
since the emancipation of the slaves in her West 
India colonies, pursuing covertly or openly her 
carefully cherished policy with respect to os. 
But in the mean time she nas fbund, by bitter ex- 
perience, that the policy she adopted with a dif- 
ferent view has led to the utmost diatgess and 
wretchedness among her West Indian popula- 
tion, and to the almost total annihilation of the 
most important branches of their industry; and 
she now seeks to retrieve her misstep withooi 
exciting the animadversions of the world. Am 
how has she attempted to do it? I will tell j|pa. 
She has acted upon the hint of one of her satir- 
ists, who in ridicule of some transparent folly of 
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a person noted in her 8<aentific world, made him 

declare: 

« Well ! if we eannot alter tbings, 
Wby, tben, by G — d ! we'U cbaugc tbeir names, bit." 

And thus, upon that hint she has reestablished 
the slave trade hy law under the guiae of pro- 
viding for "colonial emigration !" 

And now* Mr. Chairman , let me 3ay that, whilst 
my friend from North Carolina [Mr. CmfoMAv] 
was speaking of the policy of England in this 
respect, and giving some details 9A to the position 
of these *' colonists,*' I was tempted to thmk that 
what honest Wamba says, In Ivanhoe, of the 
practices of the "men of the merry greenwood" 
nad somehow or other become ingrafted on to the 
national habit of England, and was displaying it- 
self very distinctly m the course of her moacrn 
policy. Tne jester, as one will find who takes 
Uie pains to look into the very instructive dialogue 
between him and the Black Knight, said these 
men of the merry greenwood ** naade up a bal- 
anced account with Heaven as fair as Isaac tne 
/ew keep6 with his debtors, and, like him, |^ive 
out a very little, and take large credit for doing so, 
reckooiog, doubtless, the sevenfold usury which 
Hbe blessed text hath promised to charitable 
ioans;" as thus, '* they set oflf the building of a 
cottage with the burning of a castle, the tliatdiii^ 
of a choir against the robbing of a church, the 
aetting free a poor prisoner against the murder 
of a proud sheriff, or, to come nearer to our point, 
the deliverance of a Saxon franklin against the 
burning of a Norman baron. ** My first impres- 
sion was that this enslaving of the Coolies was 
a sort of set-off to the merit she supposed slie 
had acquired by goin^ very recently-to the assist- 
ance of the half civilized Turk ? But this Csuicy 
of mine was an anachronism. Her policy on 
thia subject preceded her "relief" to Turkey; 
aiul this great move of hers may be more rightly 




emancipation 
we n^y look for her finding mecMis to balance the 
jrecent merit to which she lays claim, because of 
her action towards Turkey, by tajcing some ex- 
traordinary license with respect to helpless China 
or to the heedless Persian— if recent newspaper 
accounts may be believed. 

I have not the time to treat this subject of the 
Coolie trade as my inclination prompts n^e to; 
but I cannot pass it by without adding to the 
details given 07 my friend from North Carolina, 
some important facts, which had escaped his 
i^aearch, or which he had not on opportquity to 
recapitulate. This system went into operation 
in Jdauritius, under the authority of England, as 
early as 1847. From that time to 1854, both in- 
clusive, seventy-nine thousand eight Jiundred and 
ibrty-eight of these "colonists*' were imported 
into that island. And now> let me ask» does not 
this fact account in the most satisfactory manner 
for the increased growth of sugar in Mauritius — 
the only country, tis I before remarked, in which 
the culture of cane-susar has increased in any con- 
^deruble degree for the last twenty -three yeai-s? 
7here were nine thousand six hundred and three 
of the same class of beings imported into British 
Guiana bettween 1851 and 1854; and four thousand 
aeven hundred and seventy-nine into Trinidad. 
I have not had access to the original regulations 
under which the first importations of these bein^ 
irere made; but the regulations in force at this 
time, as 1 believe, in the English colonies are the 
,0ame in character and substance as those estab- 
liahed in Cuba by the royal decree, signed by the 
Ctueen of Spain, and dated on the 22d of March, 
1654, to which ref^ence was made by the gentle- 
man from North Carplina, [Mr. Clingman,] as 
.jxiay be seen by any one who has thQ curiosity to 
JooK into the " fifteenth general report of the colo- 
^nial land and emigrant commissioners, presented 
-to both Houses of Parliament, by command of 
lier Majesty," dated April 30, 1855, and now in 
,tJ3e Library of Congress. 

These "free colonists," when theyarove,if 
tliey have not before entered into contracts with 
special persons, arc to be assigned to persons 
requiring tbeir services at a certain specified rate 
€>£ ^/A^es, which is but little more than nominal, 
•for a term of years; and then they are subjected 
the following restraints, ^c. : 
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1. They are to be oubject to the orders of their 
employer. 

2. They cannot leave his establishment or ^ant- 
ation without a written permission from him or 
his asent. 

• 3. If they do so they are liable to recapture, 
and are subjected to the payment of the expenses 
of recapture, and to a penalty for their escape. 

4. Every day they are absent without leave, 
they are to pay double their wages for the time, 
or to give two days' work for one. 

5. Those who harbor them when they escape 
are punished. 

6. They are liable to serve two or three terms, 
amounting together to ten or fi&ecn years. 

7. The regulations are such that employers may 
keep them in debt, so that their time of service 
may be indefinitely prolonged. 

8. None can leave the colonies to which they 
have been taken, until they have paid back the 
cost of taking them there. 

9. They cannot leave without having a permis- 
sion or license so to do from the proper officer. 

10. The masters of ships cannot receive them 
on board in any of the colonies to which they 
have been taken, without a written permit; and 

li. Those who take them away without a li- 
cense are subjected to a penalty of twenty pounds 
aterling for so doing. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, whatare these " free 
colonists?*' How would you characteffj^ their 
actual condition.^ But, it may be said, they go 
voluntarily, and that their contracts are of their 
own makmg. Well , sit, what is said by an Eng- 
lish officer in relation to the " voluntai7" going 
of a portion of them, will, I think, give one a sort 
of notion how the most of them go to engage in 
these labors. 1 read an extract from a dispatch 
from the commissary judge at the Havana to Lord 
Olarendon, dated lUth July, 1854, to be found at 
page 152, in the appendix to the report. 

After giviog4ome details as to t^e numbers in- 
troduced, dbc, tha judge observes: 

*< Ttifo Woiild appear to «how that the Chinese are fbund to 
serve weH for labor. But it appears quesUonaMe wht'iber 
the caiue of humaiuty han been v^o well served as has been 
supposed or pretended by Uieir subsUlutloQ for negro labor." 

The judge then goes en, and says — and I. call 
the attention of the committee to the language: 

<^ The ObiBeTO who are brought over are iu most, if not 
aU, oasea, inyeigled from tbo interior, a £cw oiilcs . from 
Aiuoy. by person^: (Cbinei)e)\vbo are well known at that port 
as brokers, and who induce Uiem to come to Amoy under 
IMse pretenses of Utere being employment for them in that 
town ; and there, on Uielr amroocfa, they are forcibly con- 
veyed OB board ship for Havana, instead of the island of 
Amoy. The new reguiatipns, it is true, provide that the 
consent of the Immigrants, or ofthose on whom they depend, 
must be obtained ; bnt H cannot be expected that the regu- 
lation on tbb point, with no penalty aflixtd, will put a stop 
(u fraud in a matter aad in a country where it can so easily 
be practiced." 

Before leaving this point, I will take the liberty 
of referring to an affecting narrative Ai relation to 
one particular importation of a number of persons, 
in this new traffic, in which unhappily our own 
countrymen were the importers. The painful 
story will be found at page 149 in Uie appendix 
to tlie same report before referred to. The facts, 
stripped of all verbiage,,are these, as there stated : 
The American RaiUt^ Company brought to Pa- 
nama, to be empl^^yedon the construction of their 
railroad) then in progress, one thousand and forty 
Chinese. These strangers were landed, and put 
at work, exposed to the burning sun and to the 
drenching rains of an equatoriid region. Their 
health suflTored from the climate, exposure to the 
weather, and insufficient or bad food. When they 
complained, and manifested an indisposition to 
work, U)ey were flogged, and compelled to return 
to their labor. At the end of six months— so say^ 
this narrative — thirty or forty of these wretcheJi 
victims had been driven to .terminate their exist- 
ence, which had become insupportable, by suicide; 
and more than five hundred others of them had 
perished under the burden of their sufferings, 
without nursing or medical attendance, and with- 
out the consolations of kindred or friends^, in the ! 
midst of oppression, and surrounded by unpity- 
ing strangers. And now, Mr. Chairman, is there 
a man that will venture to discourage the 6ug;ar 
culture in Louisiana, if the dedciency which its 
disappearance will occasion in the crop of the 
world is to be supplied by philanthropic JSnglond 



or Spain) by means of thi» new achMns of '* firte 
immigration?" 

Mr. Chairman, in the lemainiog time allowed 
me under the rulea, I will conAne myself to the 
expression of my viewa, aa to die policy] which 
ought, in my opinion, to be paraued at this time. 
If the revenue of the country is too larfi:e,diminidi 
it; but be certain that you adopt such measures 
as will produce that eoect without injury to any 
great interest of the country. W^ m Louisiana 
ask no protection; we only «ric that as long as 
it is the policy of the nation to raise revenue by 
the imposition of duties on imports, that thosa 
duties shall be apportioned in auch manner as 
to disturb or aiTect unfavorably the great staple ' 
which has grown up there under the settled nol- 
icy of the Government, in no greater degree tiian 
is made necessary by the public interest. We do 
not ask you to discriminate in our iavor; but we 
do protest most solemnly against your diacrimr 
inating against us. We sajr that we are* as well 
as yourselves, members of tms jgreat Conlfederacy ; 
that the Constitution, whose ministers ypu arej 
was established ** to promote the general wel- 
fare;** that to strike at the duty on sugar, which 
was, in its origin, a duty imposed purely upou 
the revenue principle, and whicii now standi^ on 
the same principle with the duties on iron and 
woolens, and on cotton goods, and to retain 
those duties, destroys the equalfty of«the people 
before the law; that such a course would be a 
gross violation of our rights as citizens of the 
United States; and that it cannot be Justified on 
any known principle of public law. or be excused 
or even palliated by any of the mmsy pretexts 
that it is expedient on any re<tognized principle 
of public policy. 

if the Dublic good requires that we should 
abandon tnis system of raising revenue, abandon 
it. We sheuld suffer, it is true, by the change; 
the shock might destroy tlie fortunes of our peo- 
ple; beggary and want miglu everywhere burst 
into their dwellings; yet'they would not murmur 
or complain so lon^ as the calamity was the con« 
sequence of the adoption of a measure required 
to insure the common eoodi and their sacriiices 
for the attainm^t of the particular object were 
such as were required in the same manner from * 
their fellow-citizens in all the other portions of 
the Union. But, sir, to retain the 4uties which 
operate so as to benefit interests existing in other 
ports of the nation, and which necessarily imposea 
burdens on the people of LK)uisiaaa, Florida, and 
Texas, and to take off that which incidentally 
benefits a branch of industry in which the for- 
tunes of their people are embarked, because it 
imposes some burden on those othar parts of the 
nation, would be deriving the people of Louis- 
iana, Florida, and Texas of their share of the 
benefits to be realized by a fair apportionment of 
the duties necessarily levied for the public service) 
and which is a partial compensation for the other 
• burdens which the impost system necessarily 
imposes on them, and unjustly subjecting them 
to bearing a portion of the burden resulting from 
duties retained avowedly for the benefit and ad- 
yantage of their northern brethren alone. This 
would not be legislation **to promote the general 
welfare.'* It would l^ legislation to profit you, 
at their expense. And such legislation, I repeat 
again, would destroy their equaUt)r with you 
under the law, ana be a gross violation pf their 
rights as citizens of the United States. 

if this principle of action be permitted to ope- 
rate in one case, it may in another. If it be pos- 
sible to exclude one article or one interest from 
the partial benefits growing out of such a mode 
of raising the public revenue, it will be possible 
to exclude another. If the sugar duty is struck 
off to-day, that on wool may be to-morrow, the 
duty on hemp the next day, and so on to the end 
of the chapter. And, sir, allow mo to say, thia 
coui-se of action cannot be pursued without ex- 
citing angry .feelings among pur people, arraying 
one portion of our people against another portion, 
and in breaking up the hfixmony and destroying 
the benefits of the Union. 

The gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Colpax,] 
and the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Bij«St] may 
remain ^n happy ignorance of the extent cf the 
sugar culture in llie United States, and of the ben- 
efit it hoa hitherto conferred, now copiers, and 
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#in continue to eonfer, upon their onm States, 
and other States of the Union, by shotting their 
tytm to the light, or by being so much occupied 
with "numng their wrath to keep it warm," 
satinet the South, that they have no time to see. 
Bat this fact is clear to my mind — and it Is one 
that must be obvious to all who look with the eye 
of the statesman at the ]:tresent condition of the 
world, and at the probable policy of the nations 
in the future — that that portion of the United 
States bordering on the Gulf of Mexico is des- 
tined, at an early day, to become the greatest 
sugar-producing countrjr on the face of the globe. 
1 may not Hve to see it; but I now make the 
prophecy, with the undoubting conriction that 
those now living, and who have passed fhe meri- 
dian of life, will live to see that day. The day 
may be postponed by follies in legislation — by 
the attacKS of enemies — by the machinations of 
those who feel the stings of that , 

** Base envy which Withen at another's joy. 
And hates the happiness iteannot reach; ** 

but 1 feel that it will as surely come as that 
** Time shall roll on hia ceasdless coarse " 

My ejes may be closed in death, my tongue 
mute m the ^rave, before that day; but I have an 
unshaken faith that my children will see the pre- 
diction more than realized; and that the counlry 
of their home will, in their day, have that weight 
and importance in the industrial world to which 
its ferule soil, its genial climate, and its physical 
position will alike entitle it. 

SLAVERY aUESTlON, ETC. 

SPEECH OF HON. A. K. MARSHALL, 

OF KENTUCKY, 

Iw THc House op Reprbsbntativbs', 

February 4, 1857. 

The House beinf in the Ctfnimittee of the Whole on the 
•Ute of the Union— 

Mr. A. K. MARSHALL said: 

Mr. Chairman: I have no intention to continue 
the discussion of that subject which seems to be 
* thought the most important to my section of this 
country. The great error, in my opinion, into 
which southern gentlemen have fallen, has been 
to debate the abstract question of slavery, to jus- 
tify; their holding men in bondage, and to defend 
their rieht to their slaves. . If, sir, I am to under- 
stand the sentiment of the people of the North 
Irom the discussions which nave taken place on 
this floor, they do not dispute that right. Between 
the North and the South there is no diflerence on 
that question; and if there was a disagreement I 
for one will never bring that right in question by 
any defense of it. No man can — no man shall 
dispute it. It has not been done here. So far as 
1 can learn, this right is as fully recognized by 
northern as by southern gentlemen. The right 
of property in man is as fully recognized and 
acknowledged in Massachusetts as in South Car- 
olina. There may be individual exceptions. I 
know there are fanatics who recognize no consti- 
tutional obi lotions, and who deny aU legal au- 
thority on this subject. They are not the expo- 
nents of northern feeling, or of northern opinion. 
1 repeat, then, that upon the question of the right 
of property in man there is no dispute between 
the North and South. There is no necessity, then, 
for my defending my constitutional and le^I right 
to hold my slave in bondage. It is not disputed, 
and when it i& the defense shall not be in words. 

Mr. BfeNNETT, of Mississippi. I ask the 
^ntleman from Kentucky [Mr. A. K. Marshall] 
if he was present the other day when the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Bliss] made his speech? 
The gentleman says he was not. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, I desire to say to the gentleman that 
he mistakes northern sentiment upon this subject. 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bliss] took the 
ground expreMly, in that speech, that there could 
be no such thing as property in man. >^ 

Mr. WALKER. Ask Massachusetts. 

Mr. A. K. MARSHALL. I will ask the Mas- 
sachusetts delegation, and I do so because my 
southern friend requesis it; I ask them if they 
will here deny that I, a southern man, living in 
Kentucky, under her laws and her constimuon. 



have the rieht to hold my slave as property? I 
appeal to all Massachusetts, and , indeedf, to every 
northern man here, to say whether they deny this 
right? 

Mr. STANTON. So far as I am concerned, I 
believe the ^neral sentiment of the North to bs 
this, that slavery exists by force of local law in 
the slaveholding States, with which no man out- 
side has any power to interfere; that there is 
nothing in that local law inconsistent with the 
Constitution of the United States; and that the 
Constitution of the United States does not inter- 
fere between the master and slave in the slave- 
holding States. 

Mr. WALKER. He is not from Massadiu- 
setts; ask a Massachusetts man. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts. The gentleman 
insists upon having an answer from a Massachu- 
setts man bearing upon the point under discussion; 
I therefore express my belief thtt every member 
of the Republican ana American parties of Mas- 
sachusetts fully indorses the sentiment uttered by 
the gentleman from Ohio. \ 

Afr. A. K. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
am but little used to parliamentary debate, and 
address the committee to-day unexpectedly and 
without preparation. I shall not, I fear, be able 
to do justice to even my humble pretensions if I 
am often interfered with. I trust, therefore, that 
unless there is a necessity for so doing, my friends 
will permit me to proceed without further inter- 
ruption. 

I am glad , Mr. Chairman, that I have exoressed 
to-day the opinion I hold in reference to tne sen- 
timent. of the North on the subject of slavery; 
and I am especially ^ratified that this opinion is 
this day ana in this House indorsed by northern 
men . 1 believe, sir, that one of the greatest evils 
resulting from this slavery agitation — I mean 
sectional alienation — is because we do not under- 
stand each other as we should. I think this is 
mainly inducQ4 by southern men — for what pur- 
pose it is needless no\rto speak — repeating before 
our people the sentiments expressed by extreme 
men of the North— men, either bad or weak, or 
both, who must live on excitement and agitation 
at home. Well, sir, if we will let them Keep it 
at home among themselves, it will never harm us. 
What difference can it make to us of the South 
what is said in the pulpits of the North by half- 
infidel preachers; or upon the stump by poltHeians 
less than /ta/f-patriotic? Such men may talk there 
about slavery, and denounce it as much as they 

S lease. What harm can it do us ? They may 
enounce the Constitution ; they may denounce 
the Bible, and the God of the Bible, if they like. 
They may demand, if they choose, ** a free con- 
stitution, a free Bible, and a free God.*' What 
effect can this have on us ? Why, sir, it would 
interfere as little with southern institutions, and 
disturb as little the peace of the country, as it 
would the harmony of heaven itself, if we would 
forbear to repeat these sentiments before southern 
audiences, and try i— as I fear is too often done— 
to identify the whole North with such expres- 
sions as cannot fcul to excite disgust and honest 
indignaiion in the southern breast. I do wish 
that southern men would refrain from this niode 
of argument, if it may be so called , and especially 
that the southern Democracy would meet the real 
party issues, and consent, if they can possibly live 
without it, that this useless and dangerous agita- 
tion of slavery might cease. v 

I will now, Mr. Chairman, try and do what 1 
intended when I obtained the floor, but from which 
I have been diverted — speak to a question 1 think 
important. An effort is constantly made to pro- 
duce the impression on the public mind that the 
Kansas bill and the compromise of 1850 were, in 
principle, the same, and tnat the repeal of the Mis- 
souri compromise was necessary to the carrying 
out fully tne principles of the acts of 1850. This 
is*a delusion into which the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Stephens] seems to have fallen. Now, 
sir, 1 am unwilling to subject the compromises of 
1850 to the odium which is attached to the Kansas 
bill. I havelieard of those who ** steal the livery 
of heaven to serve the devil iuw*' I will not say 
this is' the case with this Kansas bill; but sure! 
am that it has no right to the mantle thus thrown 
around it. In my judgment, no two propositions 
ever differed more widely than do these. No two 



things were ever less alike. The demon of dis* 
cord bears as strong a resemblance to the prince 
of peace as djoes the Kansas-Nebraska bill to the 
compromise* measures of 1850. In the motives 
and necessity which induced their introduction 
and passage;in the principles as now understood, 
and the questiohs sought to be settled; and espe* 
cially in the effects produced upon the country oy 
these two measures, the difference is as complete 
as it is possible to conceive of. I shall, Mr. Cnair- 
man , enter in to no defense of the measu)%s of 1850; 
they do not require it from me, or any one else. 
The X>emocratic party indorsed them in 1852, and 
again in 1856. They constitute one plank rn their 
present platform , the Kansas bill another. I wish 
to show why I cannot stand on both. 

The "great principle'* which is said to be con- 
tained in this Kansas bill ** is non-inte Terence by 
Congress on the subject of slavei-y in the States, 
Territories, or in the District of Columbia." 
Where this principle leaves the question of sla- 
very as to the Territories, the party do not exactly 
agree; if, however, one may judge from the letter 
of acceptance of the President elect, from extracts 
which I have seen reported of speeches said to 
have been made by the Vice President elect, and 
from many speeches made during this debate, it 
is left with the people of the Temtories by legis- 
lation, and while in a territorial condition, to ad- 
mit or exclude slavery as they may think proper. 
If this be the principle of the Kansas bill, as 
a southern man and a Democrat of 1852 I can 
never agree to it. I hold it lo be infinitely worse 
for the South than the Missouri compromise, and 
for the country a thousand times worse than the 
Wilmot proviso; in the language of Mr. Cal- 
houn, ** the most absurd and dangerous doctrine 
everproclaimcdinthis country;" and no shadow 
of it can be found in the compromises of 1850. I 
will now endeavor to examine these two measures 
in the order in .which 1 have spoken of them, if 
I can be permitted to do so.' 

The compromise of 1850 was forced on the 
country by netessity. Our war with Mexico 
had thrown into the possession of the people of 
the United States a large amount of territory, for 
which we were under the necessity of providing 
territorial govcrnmencs. There was no such 
necessity when the Kansas-Nebraska bill was 
passed in 1850. Great questions were to be de- 
cided, and the question of slavery of necessity 
forced itself on the cognizance of Congress. They 
were compelled to act upon it from the condition 
in which they were placed. This was not the 
case in 1854, we all know. Mr. Clay, who was 
then Senator from Kentucky, and whose peculiar 

Erovince it seems to have been at all times to 
ave interfered when there was danger threat- 
ening this community, seeing that this vexed 
Question of slavery was that which alone really 
ireatened the institutions of this country and 
endangered its peace, brought forward a system 
of measures to settle not only the immediate ques- 
tion of territorial laws for Utah and New Mexico 
but all others which might be involved. It was 
not alone the adjustment of territorial govern- 
ments for Utah and NewMexicd*, but there were 
other subjects of complaint which they were 
compelled to consider and settle, that the coun- 
try might be at rest. 

One just cause of complaint on the part of the 
southern people had been that the provision of 
the Constitution for the rendition of fugitive slaves 
had not been fairly executed. Laws of the free 
States had been so enacted and construed as to 
bear strongly against that provision. This evil 
it was necessary to remedy. The compromise 
measures of 1850 had in part<his object m view. 
The fugitive slave law was passed. It is not 
necessary for me now to specially refer to its pro- 
visions. Sufiice to say, that under that law slaves 
escaping into free States were, despite the con- 
stitutions, laws, and prejudices of tne people or 
those States, arrested and returned to tncir mas- 
ters, under a law of Conj^ress, and b v its author^ 
ity. Sir, was not this ** interference" on the sub- 
ject of slavery in the States by Congress ? It was 
interference in the States and in the fret Stales^ 
Their constitutions, laws, and the deep-rooted 
prejudices of their people, were all disrr^ffded^ 
the arm of the General Government was extended 
over them, and the fugitive fVom labor was 
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and returned under its authority to his southern 
master. This was, I know, constitutional— not 
only constitutional, but eminently proper and ab- 
Bolutely necessary; but it was inUrferenet with 
slavery in the States. 

Again: there was great dissatisfaction with the 
riave trade carried on in the District of Columbia. 
Complaints on this subject were made by the 
Nortn, and southern men felt that to present this 
worst feature of the institution of slavery, and 
that, too, in the District of Columbia, to the people 
of the North, was well calculated to foster and 
keep aliye their prejudices against that institution. 
Whether such considerations were just or not, is 
not important to the argument. It was a subject 
of complaint deemed an evil, and Congress under- 
took to remedy that eril^-to remove that cause of 
complaint and agitation . I have not before me the 
law prohibiting tne trafficin slaves in the District of 
Columbia, but I will state its provisions fairly. It 
forbids the introduction of slaves into the District 
as merchandise, and^rees the slave so broueht in. 
Nay, more, it forbids slaves to be brought into 
the District and placed in depot for the purpose 
of transportation to any other place, and liberates 
them if so confined. It eives to the Corporations 
of Georgetown and Washington city, and the 
county court of Washington , the power to " abate, 
break up, and abolish any depot or place of con- 
ilnement of slaves brought into the District as mer- 
chandise." You remember, Mr. Chairman, that 
a law was passed in Kentucky to effect this same 
object, but we doubted our right to'liberate the 
slaves, even if broucht into the State against law. 
We did not think that we had the power to '* in- 
terfere" with the master's ri^ht to his slave, and 
free the negro. We imposed a fine for the viola- 
tion of the law, but the slave remained the prop- 
erty of his owner. Congress thought and acted 
differently. The power was asserted and exer- 
cised to ** iiUeffere upon the subject of slavery in 
the District of Columbia." The slave is nere 
taken from the master and made free by an act 
of Congress. How unlike the principle of the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill — ** Jfon-intefferenee in the 
District of Columbia ! " 

I will now examine very briefly the provisions 
of the compromise measures or 1850, and the 
course pursued by Congress at that time in regard 
to the Territories to which that legislation was 
directed. And as I desire to compare this legis- 
lation with the Kansas act, I will call the atten- 
tion of the committee to the condition of these 
Territories when they became the property of the 
|)eopIe of the United States. Slavery haa at one 
time existed in these Territories by law and in 
Ikct, but had been abolished by law. 

Mr. WALKER. What law ? 

Mr. A. K. MARSHALL. A law of Mexico. 
I cannot now refer the gentleman from Alabama 
to the date or to the exact provisions of the edicts 
to which I refer. I make no pretensions to that 
minute accuracy of knowledge. But I can assure 
the gentleman that there was a decree of Mexico 
by which slavery was abolished, which was con- 
firmed and effectual. [Some remarks by members 
pot heard by reporter.] I think, as I am speak- 
ing without note or memorandum of any kind, 
that my friends must be aware that this mode of 
interruption by side remarks is rather embarrass- 
ing, and I hope I shall be permitted to proceed in 
nf^ own way. 

if, then, I am not mistaken — and if I am, gen- 
tlemen can correct me— the Territories of Utah 
and New Mexico, where slavery once existed, 
had been made free by Mexican laws, and they 
were acquired by the United States as free Ter- 
ritories. Such was the opinion of Mr. Clay, 
and those who acted with him on that occasion. 
Congress gave them a government, and left them 
free. What was the condition of the Territories 
of Kansas and Nebraska? This, too, had once 
been slave territory by law, though no slaves 
had been there in fact; but here slavery had been 
forbidden, not by a law of foreign origin, but by 
a law of Congress itself—not a law to abolisn 
slavery, but a law prohibiting it, thus making 
these Territories free by an act of prohibition, 
not abolition. And it is worthy of note that Con- 
gress has never interfered with the ri^ht of the 
master to his slave, except as a penalty for the 
yiolation of law. The ordinance of 1767 pro- 



hibited the extension of slavery into Territories 
where it would or might otherwise have gone; 
but it freed no slave, nor disturbed the ri^ht of 
property in man. So with the Missouri com- 
promise. Slavery existed by law in all the Lou- 
isiana Territory; but in that portion north of 3G0 
30' there were no slaves in fact. All these Ter- 
ritories, tjien, when Congress came to act for 
themig^tood in a condition somewhat similar— 
the first, Utah and New Mexico, made free by 
a law of Mexico abolishing slavery; the others, 
Kansas and Nebraska, covered by a law of the 
United States prohibiting slavery from going into 
them. 

•Did the compromises of 1850 repeal or set aside 
the law of Mexico, which made these Territories 
free, and thus make them slave? Or did they 
declare null and void the laws of freedom, Mexi- 
can though they were, and yet refuse to revive 
the former laws of slavery, and ** leave the people 
of those Territories free to choose their own ao- 
mestic institutions," and settle that question for 
themselves ? Not at all, sir. They refused both 

ftropositions. The gentleman from Virginia, 
Mr. MiLLSON,] who still deservedly hold^ his 
position in this oody, saw the condition of these 
Territories,^ and sought to remove the difficulty 
by declaring these laws of Mexico void and of 
no effect. The proposition was rejected, the 
Mexican law virtually confirmed, ana the ques- 
tion of slavery* settled, as to these Territories, by 
congressional " interference,*' 

Mr. BOWIE. When territory has been acquired 
by conquest or by treaty, do the laws of that 
country prevail as a^insi our own? 

Mr. A. K. MARSHALL. Certainly not as 
against our own laws. I am no lawyer, and ven- 
ture an opinion on this subject with only that 
confidence which a common-sense view of the 
matter would seem to warrant. I cannot but 
think that when we acquire territory by conquest 
or otherwise, govemea by laws not inconsistent 
with the Constitution and laws of this country, 
such laws, rules, and regulations, continue in 
force until they are repeal^ or declared null and 
void by the United States itself, who alone have 
the power to do so. 

Mr. BOWIE. Does not the gentleman from 
Kentucky agree with me that, under the Consti- 
tution of the United States, a southern man has 
a right to go into the Territories with his slave 




Mr. A. K. MARSHALL. I differ with many 
of my southern friends, not as to the right, but 
as to the source from which thatrightTis derived. 
I do not think it comes from the Constitution of 
the United States. Before the Union was formed, 
before the Constitution was framed and adopted, 
slavery — man's right of property in man — was 
recognized and admitted then, as it is now, all over 
the country, and by every one. This right of 
property is not the creature of local laws or muni- 
cipal regulations; but it is the law, if I may use 
the expression, of common consent, protected and 
sanctioned, it is true, by local legislation, but not 
derived from it. Slavery, then, existing before 
the Constitution was framed — slaves being rec- 
ognized as property everywhere — I have a right, 
by virtue of this universal recogpiition, to carry 
this, as any other property, into any Territory or 
any State of this country where there is not some 
local law bearing upon this right and preventing 
its exercise; but where there are these local pro- 
hibitory laws, however unjust, however unequal, 
however unfair I may deem them, I must yield 
them obedience until repealed or declared uncon- 
stitutional by the proper tribunals of the country. 
I hope I am understood. 

I will now, if I can, get back to the point from 
which these too frequent interruptions have di- 
verted me. I have endeavored to show, Mr. 
Chairman, and I think I have succeeded, that the 
compromise measures of 1850 did ** interfere with 
slavery in the States" in the act for the recovery 
of fugitives from labor; that they did ''interfere 
with slavery in the District of Qolumbia*' in the 
act to abolish the slave trade in the District; that 
they did ♦* interfere with slavery in the Territo- 
ries, "by refusing to repeal or declare null and 
void the laws of Mexico abolishing slavery in 
Utah and New Mexico, thus virtually adopting 
those lavrs— differing entirely from the Kansas 



bill. It is true Congress refused in 1850 to *' int 
terfere with the exieting lanoi on the subject of 
slavery in these Territories; but that very refusal 
was their confirmation. In 1854 Congress " in-, 
terferes with slavery in the Territories,** but how 
very differently. The Kansas bill ** interferes" 
with the existing law on the subject of slavery, 
by the repeal of the prohibitory law .of 1^0. It 
interferes with the subject of slavery by refusing 
to revive, nay, by repealing the laws of slavery 
existing over these Territories prior to 1820; and 
it ** interferes," I had almost said infamously, but 
I will say dangerously for the country, and fatally 
for the South with the subject of slavery, if the 
northern Democratic construction of it be correct, 
by conferring upon the people of the Territories 
the power to aamit or exclude slavery by terri- 
torial legislation. The comproinise of 1850 did 
none of these things. 

But, Mr. Chairman, if these measures differed 
in the circumstances and necessities which gave 
them birth, in the principles they contain and the 
objects had in view, infinitely greater has been 
the difference in the effects produced upon the 
minds of our people and the condition of the 
country by them. We all remember the unhappy 
condition df the country from 1848 to 1850. Dan- 
gers of the most alarming character menaced our 
peace, and threatened the very existence of the 
Government. Bad men were placed jn high po- 
sition, and the country was full of angry dis- 
cussion. The wisest men of the nation were 
ready to faint, and the patriot to give up all hope. 
The hearts of the pure and good and loyal lovers 
of the Union were filled with gloomy forebodings 
and painful fears; and none but madmen and fa- 
natics rejoiced. It was then that Kentucky's 
great statesman felt it his duty to leave his retire- 
ment, and breast, in his old age, the storms of 
sectional strife which in eariier life he had on 
more than one occasion ridden out. It was to be 
and he knew it well, his last political work. He 
sought to make it perfect, complete, and finaL 
He devised and brought forward those measures 
of peace which, though not passed as he pre- 
sented them, are and ever will be called, and 
properly called, his compromises. He saw the 
travail Qf his soul, and was satisfied. He lived to * 
see the happy effect of these measures upon the 
whole country. The laws were acquiesced in 
and faithfully executed. The Virginia planter 
received his fugitive slave at the hands of the 
Boston Free-Soiler, and the District of Columbia 
was no longer a slave market. Both the great 
parties of the country adopted them as a finality 
of the slavery questions; and the dying statesman 
believed, and had a right to believe, that this 
apple of discord vras forever removed. No peo- 
ple were ever more happy — no country ever more 
peaceful and prosperous. .The South was satis- 
fied, and the North content. 

I repeat, Mr. Chairman, that I am not here to 
defend the compromises of 1850. Their effects 
on the country are their best vindication. ** I 
come to bury Caesar, not to praise him." They 
have fallen— fallen in the Capitol by the hands of 
those who received place and power from them. 
And this Kansas bill, by which these ^reat meas- 
ures were destroyed, seeks to hide its iniquity 
with the robes of'^ peace and justice and wisdom - 
which they wore, and claims an affinity with 
them. *' This is, indeed , the most unkindest cut 
of all." When Congress met ih 1853, we all 
know that the condition of the country was such 
as I have described. No peopje could have been,, 
happier than we were. And no party ever did, 
or ever can, occupy a prouder or more glori- 
ous position than did the Democratic party then. 
They passed the Kansas bill, no necessity de- 
manding its introduction, and no section calling 
for its extraordinary provisions. What followed ? 
Instantly all the elements of strife are at work; 
section is arrayed against section; all fraternal 
feeling is lost; the slavery agitation is at its height; 
the Union is threatened North and South, and 
the practical operation of its principle of*' popu- 
lar sovereignty" and non-intervention has intro- 
duced civil war and bloodshed into that very Ter- 
ritory for whose benefit the principle was estab- 
lished. ... 

Sir, it could not be otherwise. An empire is 
the prise for which the sections are inyiied ^o 
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contend. Ayaric«, ambhion, and deep-rooted 
prejudice, all combine to make the contest fearfal 
end deadly. It says to the North, "You have « 
redundant population, besides the thouscmds of 
foreigners who are annually landing upon your 
shores, a burden and a curse to you. S^nd them 
to Kansas, and make it free. There they become 
citizens in a day — they are educated to your in- 
terest, and will do your bidding. Send them to 
Kansas, and secure it to freedom. " To the South 
it says, **We haye removed the ancient kuidmark 
which our fkthers had set up, and all the Territo- 
ries of the country are open to you. Will you 
IHand idly by and see this, the common property 
of all, quietly possessed by men who are hostile 
to you and your inatitutions ? Sorely the prize is 
worth an eflfort. Congress will itot * interfere. * *' 
And thus northiim prejudice and southern pas- 
sion are brought face to face to settle the "domes- 
tic institutions" of the Territory with the rifle and 
the revolver and the bowie knife, upon the princi- 
ples of "popular sovereignty I" The Greneral 
Government must not" interfere.*' Congress has 
nothing to do, when the question is thus settled, 
but to admit her into the sisterhood of States, 
though her garments be all covered witli fVatemal 
blood. Su«i, sir, in my opinion, must be the 
effect of every effort to settle the Territories upon 
the Democratic conatruction of the principle of 
the Kansas bill. 

Sir, this seems to be the policy of the Demo- 
cratic party; and for all that has' happened, and 
for all that may yet follow the adoption of tliat 
policy, the Democratic party — not the South, no, 
nor the North — should oe held responsible. And 
especially should this be done when we remember 
that in 1852 they planted themselves upon the 
compromise of 1850 as a finality, promised to 
resist the agitation of the subject of slavery both 
4n and out of Congress; and yet, in violation of 
this promise, they renewed this agitation in Con- 
gress by an act most offensive to the North, and 
out of Congress by the establishment of a prin- 
ciple of all others most fatal to the South, and 
dangerous to the Union — a principle which must 
forever maintain this agitation wherever it is 
applied. 

Mr. Chairman, the very frequent interruptions 
to which I have been subjected, and a want of 
studied arrangement of thought, must subject my 
remarks to the charge of bemg disconnected and 
somewhat scattering; and yet I hope, sir, I have 
not failed to show that the Kansas bill^ differed 
m everything from the compromise of 1850— in 
the fact that the condition of the country required, 
nay demanded, the one, wliile there was no press^ 
ing necessity for the other; that the compromise 
of 1850 interfered " with the subject of slavery to 
settle by law unadjusted questions dangerous to 
the peace of the country — refusing to interfere 
with those Ki wc by which the question was settled 
in the Territories of Utah and New Mexico; that 
the Kansas bill, false to its avowed principle of 
non-intervention, did "interfere" with slavery, 
not to settle but to renew agitation, by interfering 
with laws long passed, and with which the coun- 
try was satisfied; that the one was intended and 
proved a measure of peace; the other, whatever 
motives operated upon those who proposed it, has 

f roved anything else but peaceful in its effects, 
shall not defend the Missouri compromise. I 
never did like that line, and think tliat I should 
have voted against that, or any other line by 
which this country was to be divided. I wish, 
»Bir, there had never been a Mason and Dixon's 
line, a Missouri compromise line, or any other 
line drawn across this continent by which the 
people might seem to be divided. 

Mr. Chairman, we are one people, and this is 
our common country. We always have been 
one people. As one people we settled this coun- 
try; and though in different colonics, we had one 
common ^vemment, one common head, in the 
Crown of England. As one people w? suffered— 
remonstrated— resisted to?etner; and as one peo- 
ple we threw off the authority of this common 
government. Together we declared our independ- 
ence — together we maintained that declaration. 
Amid all the dancers and difficulties of the Revo- 
lution we stood nrmly by each other. Together 
we were victorious — together we made peace. 
Together wt -met in council to form a Coostitu- 



tion- fbr the government of all. Under it we hav6 
lived and prospered beyond historic precedent. 
Why should there be lines of separation drawn 
between iis, or aught done or said to make us 
feel as though we were not one people still ? Sir, 
as our Union had no beginning, so I trust in God 
it may never — neve^ have an end ! 
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The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, and having under consideration tJie biU 
(H. R. No. 556) to reduce the duty on Imports, and for other 
purposes — 

Mr. DE WITT said t 

Mr. Chairman: I hove trespassed u^n the 
time of the House but a few moments since 1 have 
hadihe honor of a seat upon this floor, and I trust 
I may be pardoned for asfking the indulgence of 
the commrttee while I Submit a few remans upon 
the subject now before them. 

I have been silent for many years upon the sub- 
ject of the tarifi*, often hoping the day might soon 
dawn when a custom-house could not be sceit 
upon the face of the earth. I have become dis- 
gusted with the manner in which the great inter- 
ests of this country have been treated . They have 
been made a foot-ball for political effect. In 1846, 
when the tariff act under which we live to-day 
was passed, the party then in power were willing 
and aesirous of laying politics aside, and uniting 
in framing a tariff which should be satisfactory 
to the whole people of this great Confederacy. 
But, sir, the proposition was rejected, and rejected 
by those who professed to be the frieads of a pro- 
tective policy. This is known to the whole coun- 
try. 

Mr. Chairman, I have become satisfied that it 
is, and will be for years to come, the policy of 
this Government to raise its revenue to defray 
expenses by impost. While this may be our 
policy, I ask that the duties imposed shall be upon 
suclf articles of import as shall not come in con- 
flict with the ^at'interests of our country. And 
when that policy is lost sight of, I will be one of 
the first to support any man who will offer a prop- 
osition to open our markets free to the WY)rI4. 

I see cheering hope for the people of this coun- 
try in the report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
It is written with the pen of a statesman. At no 
period in the history of our Government have we 
nad from any Secretary a proposition for a change 
in our revenue laws ,so wisely adapted to the 
wants and interests of the wholepeople, as the 
one from the present Secretary. This, sir, is my 
opinion, and I feel happy in liaving this oppor- 
tunitv of expressing it. 

Wnat does the Secretary recommend ? He pro* 
poses to reduce a revenue, the magnitude of which 
IS spreading terror broadcast over the land. I 
i^el unwilling to speak of the dangers to which 1 
think the great business interests of the country 
are exposed by this redundant and overflowing 
Treasury. The gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. 
Letcher,] the other day, depicted these dangers 
in glowing colors. With him I fully ooncar; and 
the whole people will find the danger a reality 
I if we -separate without adopting an effective rem- 
edy. I believe that nothing has saved the people 
of the country for the past year from a great finan* 
cial crisis except the outside demands upon our 
Treasury, by such means as the redemption of 
our national debt before maturity, mid the paying 
for our Mexican territory and Te^fiaa^acrip. 

How does the Secretary propose its reduction? 
He proposes to do it by an enlaigement of the 
free list. What articles does he propose to add 
to the free list? Some articles of universal con- 
sumption and tl^e raw material used by the vari^ 
ous manufacturers of the country; that they shall 
be placed upon an equality with Great Britain 
and other munufactunng nations who admit the 
raw material free of duty. Now, sir, I ask if this 
is not sound policy? Is it not what the great ag- 
ricultural, mauufacturingv mechanical, and cos^> 



menstiti interests of the country need— >ye8, sir^ 
and demand at our hands? And, Mr. ChairmaBi 
let ttie 'prediot that the day is but a spsck in Jhe 
distaoee when this policy will become die la.w ol 
the land. 

In reviewing the catalogue of articles upon the 
free tist, I S«d them the products of other oouii* 
tries with few exceptions^ and I hear but little 
objection to any articie exoefyt wooL This seems 
to awoken great fear, and calls forth. £00^8 of 
sympathy. I admire this teBderness of Reeling; 
and if I knew 3iow many there are of those who 
feel so deeply for ttie wooKgrower, who wear 
broadcioih coats «nanu&ctured from AjnericaA 
wool, { think I could better appreciate their sen* 
sibility. But, sir, I fear not one member of Con* 
gress can be foimd who has within theJast two 
yearsipurehased a coat made from bnoaidcloth of 
American wool. Should there be an exception, 
I would invite htm most affcotionaltely to toy 
room. No. 68, Willards, and lei me assure bim 
I will tender to him ail the good things of the 
house fbr his patriotism. [Laughter.] Now if 
I believed the admission of wool dutyfree woald 
injure the farmers, I should be the iast man who 
would advocate the passage of «uch a bill. But* 
sir, I believe their sucoess hangs apoa h, 

Mr. Chenrmao, we live in the past by a knowl* 
ed^ of its history, and I propose A.o review tb« 
legislation. upon this subject for the bust thicd of 
a century, to leam if possible if ijbe. great iAi§eGt§ 
in imposing high duties upon wool have been al» 
tainea, namely, enoouragtmeiit to increased pro- 
duction and ad vanee i n price . I thiak this policy 
has utterly failed. But let us look at facts. In 
1828 Congress parsed a l«w imjposiog a specific 
duty of foiu: cents a pouni^ and rorty per cenL ai 
valcrem. That remained a simric year. In 1829 
it was fbrty-^ve per eent. and tOMr cents specific* 
Afterwards, four cents specific, and fifty percent^ 
ad valorem. Now, sir, I ask emtleolen here from 
the wool-growing districts if Uiey ever knew wod 
of the sa&ne quauity so low as in 1839 and 1830f 
There is norespolTse. Never, air, never. 1 speak 
from personal knowledge. This policy was o^ki- 
linued from 1828 to 1832— four years ! Then 
came the compromise of Mr. .Clay, the glory of 
which was trompeted on tbe wings of fame over 
the land. There is not a gentlexnan in this HaU 
who will daxyy that under its influence every maop 
ufacturer of wool in the United States perished 
by inches. At the dose of the ten years' compro- 
mise this gneat manu&cturing interest had passed 
away like a dissolving view, la there any one 
here to deny it? In 1841, Congress gavK the 
woolen milno£icturers a blessing for anotnor year. 
In 1842, a whirlwind. In 1646 came the kgisla?- 
tion under which we live to-day. We have had 
the experience of high duties upon wool for one 
third of a century, and what is the result? 'Wfe 
have more than trebled our imports of'woolea 
goods since 1846. We have binisned nearly every 
lock of Saxony .sheep from the country, and 
stopped the three hundred and forty-four Beta of 
cards and the eighteen hundr^ broad looms 
which worked annually mpr^ than eight and a 
quarter millions of pounds of these fitie woola. 
To-day the cansumption of fine cloths, wlii^h we 
formerly manufactured, btU now.import, haa roore 
than doubled. More than sixteen millionfl of 
pounds of these Sm/q wools would be. required of 
the wool-growers annually if we hod our aharemf 
the markits df the country. But of this we are 
deprived. Every gentleman knows we nsanufao- 
turc no fine broadcloths in this country. Is it best 
we should ? If so, let Us apply the only -remedy. 

I'desire now to contrast tne wool-growiog in- 
terest of America with that of Great Britain. Thfl 
finitreliable information in regard to the ;>rodu&* 
tion of wool in the United States is contained is 
a work prepared by Messrs. Benton & Barry, in 
1637. This gave the production of the country at. 
41,917,324 pounds. The census of 1850 gives the 
product of that year as being 52,516,967 pounds; 
showing an increase of 10,599,643 pounds in thir- 
teen years. Since 1850 we have been reducing 
the production. At this time it is said by those 
best versed in the growth of wool, that the decline 
since 1850 is 5,000,000 of pounds, leaving only 
the increased production to be 5,599,643 pounds* 
in a period of nineteen years. I hold in xaY bautt 
a letter from a geDtlemon ^ Ohio of uttcloudtd 
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ifite^ity, who states that the prodoetion of wool 
bos aecuned the past two years 3)961,443 pounds 
' in that State. Will ther ^ntleraaa firom Ohio 
answer me whether he ia n^t or no4? ^ 

Mr. STANTON. I presume it is a gueas.*^ 
Mr. DE WITT. His name is William H. 
Ladd , a gentleman who has been engaged in writ- 
ing an agricultural report for the General AfMBero- 
bly of the State of Ohio. Is he reliable? 
Several Membubs. Very reliable. 
Mr. DE WITT. Wel^sir, be says you havfr 
H>8t 3,961,443 pounds in that State in the last two 
years. This is nO guessworlc. I ask the gen- 
Ueman from Vermont whether the production of 
wool has declined in bis State? 

Mr. MORRILL. I have not made itny inve«^ 
tigation of the subject, but my opinion is, that it 
has declined for the past two yean. . 

Mr. DE WITT. That is just what I expected , 
•nd this.will be the result all over the land so long 
as our prissent policy continues. 

The ^ntleman from' Ohio [Mr. STANVOtr] speaks 
of our importing 14,737,393 pounds of wool, aver- 
aging elevien and a third cents per pound. I ask, 
where does it come from ? Not a poiind of it was 
the production of England. No, ail:; they send 
us no wools. By the report of the Secretary, 
Aey send us 119,000/)00 poondi of wool in a 
manu^ctured state. Now, I aak if the farmer 
.has no interest in furnishing land, water power, 
V)iiilding material, and food for men and teams ? 
Has the mechanic no interest in furnishing ma- 
chinery ? and has the commercial man no inter- 
est in this great carrying trade ? The wools to 
which he refers were imported — from Buenos 
Ayres, 5,672,930; ChUi, 2,533,832; Tiirkey in 
Asia, 3,101,466; Brazil, 138,724; Sandwich Isl- 
ands, 14,810; Japan, 24,890 — the rsmainder from 
various other places. Now, if oar policy were 
as liberal as that of Great Britain, we might ex- 
tend our commerce immensely But while we 
guard our ports with such enormous duties upon 
wool and other raw material, ad exporting coun- 
tries will shun us as they would the de^ly bohon 
Upasyarud go to En^nd, where ihe raw material 
is admitted duty ^e, dispose uf their produc- 
tions, make dl their purchases, giving us no op- 
portunity to exchange. I ask if this is a wise 
poJlcy for a nation like America ? I love to speak 
of America, for I am, take it aH in all, an Amer- 
ican. [Laughter.] 

There is another problem in wool statistics I 
desire .the wool -growers to solve. If they will 
examine the rec<iras of our importation of wool for 
the past ten years, they wUl find that in the years 
we have had the largest importations, our wools 
have sold at the highest prices. Every gentleman 
knows when France opened her marRets to wool 
dutyfree, the price advanced in England fVom four 
to six cents per pound. Sir, the agitation of this 
subject, last Congress, caused wool to advance 
all over Europe. 

Lei us look at the past history and present 
policy of Great Britain. She is the largest wool- 
growing countr)r in the world; still she opens her 
markets and invites all the nations of the earth to 
come with their wool, and nil raw material free of 
duty. Is it possible, sir, that the farmers of this 
country, with a domain so boundless in extent and 
fertility, where the fee simple can be purchased 
for less than the annual rental in England, with 
e^ost of more than twenty per cent, on importa- 
tion, without duty, that tkey should not be able 
to stand against the world . Engkmd adopted the 
policy of admitting raw materiais free of duty, 
more than a quarter of a century eigo, amid the 
remonstrances of her fri^texted farmers, and the 
Ineault of her experience is before us. 

The quantity of wool produced in Great Britain 
in 1600, was 92,544,000 pounds. In 182B, it was 
111,623,729 pounds; showing an increase of pro- 
duction in twenty-eight years, under a duty in- 
creased from time to time till it reached twelve 
rxintM per pound, of only 19,079,729. She then 
discoterea the fallacy or this policy, and all duty 
was removed, and we find the proauction in 1850 
reaching to the enormous amount of 275,000,000 
of pounds, showing an increase without duty in 
twenty-twH> years of upwards of 153,000,000 Of 
jioupos. In 1800, she imported only 8,690,368 
i)ound}=«. In 1850, her iinportaiion increased to 
77|O0O,<M)0 of pounds. Tiius wc £cc her necesaity 
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as well as ours) for letting and coarse wods. 
he irauses neither. Her manufacture^ of woolefi 
goods have kept pace with her producuou of wopl , 
thus ahowiog conclusively the identity of interest 
between the wool-grower and manufacturer. 
These figures wse of startling import. I ask my 
friends from wool-growing districts to examine 
them. What a lesson they teach us! Grr|at 
Britain, but a little lariger in territory than one of 
our large States producing six times as much 
wool as we do I The increase — mark this l^sim- 
ply the increase in her production in twenty-two 
years, under free duty, has risen to more than 
three times the amount of our annual /!rop. To- 
dskj a duty of thirty per cent, is imposed upon 
aJl imported wool. 

I ask, in view of what I have said, where is the 
necessity or policy of this burden upon those cost- 
ing fifteen cents per pound? They come in confiict 
with the interest of no wool-growerinthe United 
States; but, sir, it does afiect that large portion 
of our community who are compelled to purchase 
the fabrics made from these coarse wools, such 
as blankeiSy satinetts, jeans, carpets, (jtc. , because 
they have »ot the means to buy the tine goods— 
these ^oods, made chiefly from wools imported, 
on which is a duty of thirty per cent., while there 
is only a duty of twenty p^r cent, on some of the 
manufacturea article. The resultis, ihatyouliter- 
ally prohibit bylaw the manufacture of the article 
of coarse woolens consumed by the great body of 
the peopde. So it is, to a great extent, op flannels; 
they come in at twenty -five per cent., the wool 
thirty percent, duty; thus you discriminate in one 
case ten per cent., and the other five percent., 
against our own labor. The fine wools raised in 
this country are denominated by manufacturers, 
* ' spinning wool, ' 'and cannot be successfully man- 
ufactured into broad cloths without mixing them 
with foreign wool with felting qualities. Could 
we stand upon an equality with Groat Britain in 
regard to the markets of the world in raw mate- 
rial, we s^on should see our silky fleeces giving 
motion to the eighteen hundred broad looms now 
idle. 

The honoraiple member from Ohio [&dr. Stak* 
ton] said a new principle was adopted by the 
bill of the Committee of Ways and Means — that 
it was a bill to prostrate in the dust the interests 
of the farmer. Sir, I can only say, if I were a 
manufacturer of wool, I should feel indignant to 
be told that I was so regardless of my own interest 
as to advocate a policy that would destroy the 
customers upon whom I depend to sell my goods. 
The manufacturers know too much to commit an 
act so suicidal. My fViend on my left asks how 
many woolen mills J own. I am most happy to 
respond to this inquiry, as I bad flattered myself 
no one imagined me so near chancery as to be an 
owner of a woolen-mill. [Laughter.] 1 am now 
much iifthe condition of the boy who was fast- 
ened in the barn and nearly whipped to death. 

When he got out, he said ** he was d d glad 

he was dear.'' [Groat laughter.] Now, that is 
not my language. [Renewed laughter.] I imagine 
that seventy-five to eighty percent, of the twenty- 
seven millions of the people of the United States 
are engaged in agricultural pursuits — and I would 
be mortified — noiindignant — ^for 1 neve* got angry, 
if I believed I was pursuing a course that would 
kiH off those who are the consumers of my goods. 
I am glad to sell to a man who pays promptl^; 
and if these farmers be stricken down, they cer- 
tainly cannot pay. I have had enough of buyers, 
not payers. [Laughter.] 

Tne honorable member from Ohio [Mr. Stav- 
ton] proceeds to say: 

" Bat these same witnesses tell you, that in 1825 this 
domestic mauufacture be^n to decline, and the manufac- 
tureni began lo center in Uie larger nmnutacturing ectob- 
Unliutentd ; and one wiuiess saya thai in bis own town, 
containin,'; five hundred houses, there were from eiglity to 
one hundred bouses vacant, thtj nianufticturcrs having 
abandoned their iiooses ODd Uieir business thorn, and ^one 
to Leeda and other larf^ manu^turinf places, to woiii 
in the large manufacturing cstabliNbiueul^. 

" Here you rind that tlio unproved modo ofmanufacturing 
—the adoption of machinery to do n'hat l)cfore had been 
done by hand labor-^i^duced the cost of mannfhcturing, 
and enlfti|*ed the deAiarid tor wool, and by that mfians the 
producUon was iitcrcoacd and Uie price uliiiuately re- 
covered." 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I thank the gemlmnan for 
this ettttemeiU of historical iacto» which 1 axq 



hajppy to say refutes his whole argument, apd sus^ 
tains, with the force of dcmonstnation, tneposi- 
tion 1 assume. What has he (old us? why, 
sir, that under the highest rate of duty upon wool 
which England ever imposed , namely, sixpence, 
ox twelve cenu per pound, from 1819 to 18^, the 
wool-growers and manufacturers of that country 
were utterly broken down; that eighty or one 
hundred houses out of five hundred , situated in a 
single wliage, became vacant, the manufacturers 
having abandoned tliem, and removed to Leeds. 
But tliat a new policy was then adopted — the one 
which now prevails in England, and the same we 
now urge upon Congress — under which both the 
wool-grower and manufacturer of Great Britain 
have enjoyed such an extraordinary degree of 
prosperity, and gone on in a career of unprece- 
dented AuccesB. 

The gentleman says ** there is a great deal of 
humbug in the declaration that we cannot pro- 
duce ail kinds of wool in this country." The 
gentleman is acknowledged , to be on eminent 
lawyer, and I have no doubt of the fact, from 
what I have seen of him here. Nevertheless, i 
must beg Jeave to dissent from him in this mat- 
ter. If he had closely examined the statistics of 
the subject, as he passed along through the period 
to which he referred, he would have seen that 
Englai d was compelled, like us, to import a por- 
tion of the wool manufactured into cloths; and 
I here repeat, the wools of America ^re what 
are denominated by manufacturers ** spinning 
wools,*' and they cannot be manufactured suc- 
cessfully into broadcloth without an admixturo 
of some with felting qualities. If the gentleman 
had worked as many nours as I have years in a 
factory, he would have understood this. 

There is no market for fine wools here that is 
remunerative; therefore there is none grown. It 
sells for less in proportion to its value than any 
othemvool, and is the last sold. I do not believe 
there is any " humbug'* in that. The gentleman 
then goes into the statistics of wool in England. 
He goes, I believe, bac^ to 1800, and says its 
production in that year was 92,544,000 pounds; 
and that in 1828 it was 11 1,623,729 pounds, show- 
ing an increase of production in twenty-eight 
years of 19,07d,7^. Thus far the gentleman 
sees nothing extraordinary; but when we exhibit 
an increase of 163,000,000 pounds in twenty-two 
years, from 1828 to 1850, without duty, he seems 
to exhibit something even more than surprise. 
He is, indeed, shocked, and declares thatitis aJl 
fallacious. He says that in 1856^ there jwere 
in England 35,000,000 of sheep, producing 
140,000,000 pounds of wool. I have not se^ 
any statistics later than 1850, and 1 would like to 
know where he gets them. 

Mr. STANTON. I took them from the New 
York Tribune. 

Mr. DE WITT. That is not my authority. 

Mr. STANTON. I would ask the genUeman 
from Massachusetts what authority he relies 
upon ? 

Mr. PE WITT. Luccock's Works on Wool, 
Leeds, 1805; Parliamentary Report, London, 
1828; and Southey on Wool, London, 1851. 1 
trust these authorities will Qot be doubted. I 
would ask the gentleman if he gave any credit for 
the wool of 15,000,000 of sheep slaughtered? 

Mr. STANTON. I take it for granted that 
they were sheared first, and slaughtered after- 

Mr.* DE WITT. I would like to know if Uiat 
is the practice in Ohio — L trust not. 

The gentleman says further, that two years 

ago we adopted a reciprocity treaty. I think that 

was a wise measure of our Government. He says: 

*^ It is ODly about two years nnce we negotiated a reci- 
procity treaty which enabled New £n|riand to import all 
her bread and meat from the Britii^h Provinces duty flrce. 
hnd last year you bought from there twenty million dollars' 
worth of imported products. Yes, sir. you want your mao- 
ufactures protected; you want to abot^b protection on the 
ajp-icultural products of the country; and when we build up 
your manufiicturos you will not buy from us a bushel of 
wheat, a pound of meat or butter, or a bushel of potatoes^ 
but yoa buy them all from the Britisti Proviocea. We 
cannot compete witli them." 

I do not know whether he meant Massachu- 
setts or New England; but he fori?ot to state that 
the Canadas bought of us $22,000,000 of product? 
in exchange, leaving a balanr:e in our foivor of 
more than a milliun and a half of dollars. Ho 
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Bays t^at Ohio cannot compete with Canada. 
That reciprocity treaty was entered into only two 

? rears ago, and I have a j^ood memory for that 
ength of time. Has Ohio been injured by it? 
Has it deprived her of a market f Every gentle- 
man knows what the price of agricultural prot 
ducts has been for the two kmt years, since that 
treaty was entered into. Have the products of 
Ohio declined in price ? Did she ever have better 
markets and higher prices for her flour, com , beef, 
pork, butter, cheese, dbc., dbc., than during that 
period ? No, sir. In what respect, then, has this 
reciprocity treaty injured her ? We at the East 
only know that, from whatever cause, we have 
been compelled to pay higher prices for all arti- 
cles the produce of the farm than we did before. 

In concluding my remarks upon this branch 
of my subject, I desire only to say, the wool- 
growers want a firm, steady market, and remu- 
nerating prices. I ask them if the)r have any 
market on earth but our own ? No, sir; all other 
nations have a surplus, and send to us. 

Then, how is this object to be attained? Sir, 
h is by increasing the machinery in our own 
country. This will make a demand, ai|d' demand 
always increases the price. 

No one could be more rejoiced than myself, 
Mr. Chairman, to see the mountains of the North, 
the hills of the South , and the prairies of the West, 
whitened with flocks of sheep, and their owners 
reaping the golden harvest which would be the 
sure result. This, however, can only be effected 
by that wise domestic policy which shall create 
a home market for the products of our flocks. 
But if we will not learn wisdom from the expe- 
rience of others and the teachings of common 
sense, we must sufier the penalties of an obstinate 
perseverance in a course of impoverishing folly. 

Now, sir, one word upon the subject of cotton 
goods. In this branch of manufacturing I have 
an interest. It may not be proper, therefore, that 
I should speak or vote, and I have no desire to do 
either. By the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury we imported last year cotton manufac- 
tures to the amount of $24,337,504. This was up 
to June 30, 1856. I understand, from an exam- 
ination of the books of the custom-houses, from 
January 1, 1856, to* January 1,1857, the import- 
ations amounted to nearly thirty-one millions of 
dollars. The honorable member from Virginia 
[Mr. Letcher] has introduced a bill proposmga 
reduction of the revenue by reducing the duty on 
cotton goods to twenty per cent. Can it be pos- 
sible that Congress can oelieve that while we im- 
port 031,OOO,(KK) worth of cotton goods, under a 
duty of twenty-five per cent., our revenue would 
be reduced by the adoption of such a measure ? 
I trust not. Such hope would prove fallacious. 
But, sh", if Congress, in its wisdom, should think 
it expedient to reduce the duty upon cottons, in 
the expectation of reducing the revenue, the great 
desire I have to avert the dangers clustering around 
us from a plethoric Treasury will induce me to 
acquiesce m the measure. The care which Gov- 
ernment has extended to the manufacturers of cot- 
ton has enabled them, besides supplying our own 
markets, to send abroad to India, the Mediterra- 
nean, to South Amsrica, and other markets, coarse 
fabrics, such as sheetings, drillings,check8,8tripes, 
dc; but, sir, the finer fabrics are all imported 
fW>m abroad, and will continue to be, unless Con- 
gress shall extend that encouragement so neces- 
sary to a successful competition. 1 do not concur 
with the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 
BoYCE,] who thinks ** an increase of the tariff 
necessarily increases the price." I well remenvs. 
ber the time when we paid fortv to flfly cents a 
yard for India cotton; while to-«lay we can pur- 
chase an article worth five times the money for 
eight cents. Now, who is injured by that? 

In the early history of our Government, the 
wise legislators of that day saw fit to give to the 
cotton-planters of the country a greater protection 
than has ever graced our statute- booKs; never 
less than three cents a pound , and , for four )rears, 
six cents a pound; ana thatpoKcy was continued 
for fifty -six years. Under the u>stcring care of 
the Government we have become the cotton-grow- 
ers of the world. I feel a just pride, in reading 
the statistics, to find that I live m a Confederacy 
where wo produce $138,000,000 worth of cotton 
•nnually. 



I have felt it my duty to say thus much upon 
this subject, and should have awelt upon it more 
at large, had not the honorable gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Durpeb] already treated it in 
so able a manner. I take pleasure in acknowl- 
edging my obligations to nim for his practical 
speech recently made upon this subject. 

Sir, I hear complaints on every side at the ex- 
orbitant price of sugar; and all is attribute to 
the thirty per cent, duty now imposed. I feel 
the burden as much as any one; and if I could 
charge it to the same cause, I should promptly 
vote for its repeal. But differing in opinion from 
those who^lieve the repeal or the duty would 
be a sure panacea, I desire to assign my reasons 
for the vote I shall give, unless a problem or two 
shall be solved in the course of this debate, viz: 

1. Will the repeal of the duty reduce the price ? 

2. Can Louisiana extend her cane-fields with- 
out some protection against Cuba and Porto Rico ? 

If these Questions shcdl be answered in the 
aflirmative, I shall vote for the repecd; otherwise, 
I shall vote against it; believing that supply and 
demand are more guilty in this affair tnan the 
tariff. « 

The importation of suear the post year was 
543,956,655 pounds, costing |23,461,857, aver- 
aging about roiir and^^one eighth cents a pound. 
Does any one believe that, had it not been for the 
fact that Louisiana lost her entire crop, sugar 
would command so high a price ? No, sir, no 
one believes it. It is the sugar raised in this 
country, in my opinion, that keeps the price 
down. The failure of the crop the past year con- 
firms my position. 

In 1840 Louisiana alone produced 119,947,7520 
pounds; in 1850, 226,100,000 pounds; (at this 
time she had 1,481 sugar manufactories;) in 1852, 
336,129,000 pounds; in 1853, 500,000,000; in 1854, 
about 400,000,000; the price averaging from three 
and a half to four cents -a pound. Certainly the 
duty could not have had great influence upon the 
price previous to the loss of her crop, (n the past 
twenty years she has lost her entire crop twice. 
Suppose Cuba were to meet with the same mis- 
fortune, who can tell what would be the price of 
sugar? In 1850 there were 400,000 acres of land 
used in the culture of sugar in the United States, 
yielding 237,000,000 pounds, about 592 pounds 
to the acre, valued at 023 71 per acre; not a large 
product: It does not compare with many other 
farming productions. 

The other day, the honorable gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. ColfaxI introduced a bill repealing 
all duty upon sugar. 1 must confess it was the last 
place on earth from which I should have expected 
such a proposition. Sir, in looking over the sta- 
tistics of Louisiana, I find her whole energies de- 
voted to the raising of cotton, sugar, molasses, 
rice, corn, and cattle, and nothing glse; that she 
had a population in 1850 of about five hundred and 
eighteen thousand. Some of her other products, 
I see by the census, were 2 bushels of clover- 
seed, 3 bushels of barley, 417 bushels of wheat, 
475 bushels of rye, 1,957 pounds of cheese — all 
amounting to |91I 70, and only 15 gallons of 
wine to go with all this bill of fare. [Laughter.] 
Louisiana must purchase all her other necessa- 
ries of life from some other market. I thought, 
if I stood upon the banks of the noble Ohio, I 
should hourly see those large boats floating down 
the stream, laden with horses, mules, hay, flour, 
pork, grain, hams, butter, and last, but not least, 
machinery; and were I to ask the captain where 
he was bound, I expect he would reply, *' Louis- 
iana." Now, sir, were I to live in any of the 
States bordering upon the Ohio river, I should 
be slow in killing the goose that lays the golden 
egg* We produce annually 34,000,(K)0 pounds 
of maple sugar, and thousands of our citizens are 
now engaged in the experiment of cultivating 
the Chinese sugar-cane. I think it not just the 
time to strike such a dangerous blow at one of 
the great interests of the country; therefor^, I 
shalfvote against the repeal. 

Now, sir, 1 desire to say a few words on linen. 
Thejpianufacture of linen fabrics is to become one 
of tile great manufacturing interests of the coun- 
try, nut, sir, embarrassments cluster around it 
upon all sides. First, you impose a duty of thirty 
per cent, upon the machinery— all of which is im- 
ported, there not being a shop in this country that 



builds machinery for the manufacture of linen 
goods. Next, fifteen per cent, duty on flax, tow, 
and codilla; ten per cent, on bleacning-powders^ 
an4 finally, a duty upon every article of which the 
fabric is composed; white the duty upon the man- 
ufactured article is only twenty per cent. To 
show the importance to which this branch of in- 
dustry will attain, I have only to lay before yoa 
our importations of linen goods the "paat year, 
which amounte^to ill, 009 ,797, most, if not the 
whole of which might, under a liberal policy, be 
manufactured in this country. We have every 
natural advantage for raising flax; and I find, by 
the last census, Uie entire crop raised in this coun- 
try in 1850 amounted to only (624,774. But I am 
happy to say that a gentleman in my neighbor- 
hood is now manufacturing crash , pantaloonry 4 
diapers, 6lc.\ that equal those of Great Britain and 
Scotland in quality and durability. His name is 
Henry K. Stevens. He manufactures annually 
between one and two million yards of these fab- 
rics. I mention his name, that he may be remem- 
bered as one of the pioneera in this branch of 
national industry. This noble enterprise should 
receive the prptecting care of the Qovemment. Its 
success will greatly add to our national prosper- 
ity. 

We had, in 1850, one hundred thousand acres 
of land in the culture of flax, yielding only about 
eigHt millions of pounds for market. The seed 
from the flax raisea amounted to about |9 ,000,000. 
Thus it will be seen that much of the flax waa 
raised for the seed alone. The straw of the pulled 
flax is now worth about ten dollara per ton. That 
which is mown is worth between five and six 
dollara per ton, the consumption of which is rap- 
idly increasingly for coarse linens and for the man- 
ufacture of paper. The number of flax spindles 
in the world is said to be 2,400,000. Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland have 1,480,000. The United 
States have only 31 ,000, many of which are enn- 
ployed in the manufacture of warps for carpete, 
and shoe threads, with a population as large ae 
all Great Britain. The experience of the world 
shows that this branch of industry has prospered 
only under the policy of admitting the raw ma- 
terial duty free. I hope the day is not far distant 
when all duties received by the Grovernment im- 
posed upon linen machinery may be refunded. 

The beauty of our Confederacy is that itextende 
over such a variety of jclimate and soil as to pro- 
duce mutual want and mutual dependencies. And 
allow me to say, that these mutual wants and 
mutual dependencies are the strongest bonds that 
bind the union together; and so long as these 
wants are mutually supplied by the diflerent 
States, no }>ower on eartn can separate them. 

Mr. Chairman, I hold in my hand A bill in- 
troduced by the honorable eentleman from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Letcher,] the object of which I trust 
IS the reduction of the revenue. The first article 
tlpon his list is a duty of eighty per cent, upon 
*' brandy and other spirits distilled from grain or 
other materials. " [Laughter.] I am aware that 
it is unpopular to touch upon such a delicate sub- 
ject; but, sir, upon the score of unpopularity I 
nave nothing to fear, for in our recent congres- 
sional election I was completely distanced the first 
heat. [Great laughter.] Therefore, I desire to ask 
the gentleman why he proposes so high a duty 
upon brandy and other spirituous liquore? What 
is the object sought to be accomplished ? It csft* 
not be for protection, for that idea the gentleman 
repudiates. It cannot be to deplete the Treasury » 
but it must be a laudable desire to promote the 
cause of temperance. But I fear he will fail in 
this object. 1 presume there are but few meni- 
bera of Congress who use it, except for medicinal 
purposes; but, there are those of our fellow- 
citizens who use spirituous liquora as a beverage, 
and will continue to do so; and the efifect of £ia 
high duty would be to compel them to drink liquor 
adulterated with the most poisonous drugs, which 
is at this time killing more men than were slain 
at the storming of Selsastopol. Now, sir, I hopo 
it may be fisssed with other articles paying tna 
highest duty. 

Now, for his schedule B. He commences upon 
alabaster, but finally embraces fruits, aromaticsy 
&c., upon which he proposes a duty of thirty- 
two pear cent. v 

The next thing that strikes my mind v-a duty 
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of thirty-two per cent, on the fruits of the aromatic 
groTes of the East Indian archipelago. When I 
approach this subject, ^ Mr. Chairman, I feel a 
blush of shame for our national honor. I am 
reminded of one of our countrymen, the gallant 
Captain Gibson, who, on one of those islands, 
-was seized, despoiled of his property, a beautiful 
American clipper, and with his American crew 
Vas thrown into a Dutch prison, where he suf- 
fered privation and indignity seventeen months, 
tDl four of his men died, ana he to save his own 
life was compelled, by the aid of some faithful 
Sumatran fViends, to effect a hazardous escape. 
Tliis outrage was perpetrated without just cause. 
Ko crime was alleged, save an eminently American 
desire to discover the sources of the rich spice 
trade, and to establish commercial relations which 
-would not interfere -with the just rights of any 
other Power. For attempting tnis he has suffered 
ft great loss of property, and a valuable portion of 
his life. For nve years this wron^ has remained 
unredressed, our (^vemment taking no effectual 
mefisures for the vindication of our national honor. 
But contrast this course with that of another 
Power. In this same vessel was a subject o^ 
Great Britain ; arid immediately Uf^on the intelli- 
gence reaching the British authorities at Singa- 
pore, a frigate was dispatched to the Dutch head- 
quarters at Batavia, and the Englishman was re- 
leased from prison. 

I am here reminded of the remarks of the 
honorable gentlenum from North Carolina, [Mr. 
Clinoman,! who, a few days since, took occasion 
to eulogize tne British Government for the prompt 
and stead fast protection of their citizens in foreign 
lands. With hiifk I fully concur, and that the 
course taken by the British commander should 
have been applied in the case of this American 
captain and crew, and is one I am sure which 
-would commend itself to every American citizen. 
But I am happy to say that, although the Exec- 
utive is lukewarm upon this matter, the Com- 
mittee o|^oreign Anairs of this House, with a 
laudable spirit of protection to American citizens, 
have submitted an able report, presented last ses- 
sion by the honorable gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
Stanton.] It entirely vindicates Captain Gibson. 
To tliis report I desire to call the attention of the 
House, and trust that ere the session closes action 
^will be taken on this matter. I hope the monop- 
oly of the Dutch Government in those spice 
islands will be inquired into. They double and 
treble the original cost of pepper, nutmegs, cin- 
namon, camphor, gums, and drugs, besides im- 
posing an export outy of twelve and a half per 
cent, upon merchandise shipped in American ves- 
sels. 

But to return more particularly to my subject. 
I desire to know the object of imposing this enor- 
mous duty^f thirty-two per cent, upon the pro- 
ducts of those rich islands, or the miits of the 
shores of the Mediterranean ? These simple arti- 
cles of luxury, as- they were once regarded, have 
now become a necessity to every family. And 
then, why impose this Burden upon their intro-« 
duction into our country ? Let us have free trade 
in spices, and let Captain Gibson's rights be vin- 
dicated. 

The great secret of our success will be found 
in diversifying labor. The labor of our country- 
is its wealth, and [Here the hammer fell.] 
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THE TARIFF AND THE TREASURY. 

SPEECH OF HON. JOHN COVODE, 

OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

Ik the House op RBPRESENTAnvEt, 

February 12, 1857. 

TtK) HooBe belof in the Committee of tb« Whole on the 
•tate of the Uoicm, and having under oonnidaattonthe Mil 
(H. R. No. 556) to reduce the duty oa Imports, and for 
other purpoMi — 

Mr. COVODE said: 

Mr. Cbairmak: I have listened to the ditcua- 
■ions on the tariff question until I am AiUy sat- 
isfied that the statistics of the country^ alone are 
not sufficiently reliable to lead us^to correct con- 
clusions without a mixture of practical experi- 
enoe; and if the House will indulge me for a few I 



minutes, I will briefly state the conclusions I ha^e 
come to, after grappling with the woolen busi- 
ness for thirty years. It was not ray intention 
to say anything on. this subject; but after listen- 
ing to the eloquent arguments of gentlemen de- 
siring free wool, on the one side, and the very 
able argument of my friend from Ohio [Mr. Stan- 
ton] in favor of protecting the wool-growing in- 
terests on the o(ner, I feel it proper to give my 
views with reeard to some of the difficulties the 
manufacturer has to contend with, and try to show 
that his difficulties are not to be overcome 6y 
taking off the duty from forei«^ wool, but, on the 
contrary, would be increased, if in ^oine so it 
would have a tendency to lessen the production 
at home. 

In the first place, I will make a few remarks 
relative to the manufacturing of fine cloths. Thiv 
branch of business is best adapted to a country 
like Europe, where men train their children to 
the same business the^r themselves have followed 
all their lives, thus arriving at perfection in their 
trade, without ever looking above it. In this 
country it is not so; our people are much better 
off. They will not serve seven years to a trade; 
neither do^ey expect to follow it longer than to 
realize money enoueh to purchase themselves a 
home in the fertile West. 

Any person who has followed the business as 
long as I have, knows that as his workmen gain 
experience their wages must be increased, and 
they soon eet a few hundred dollars in their 
pockets, and, following the impulse of our Amer- 
ican people, will secure a home for themselves 
and tneir children. Their employers will be com- 
pelled to part with them, but m doing so will have 
the gratification of knowing that the change has 
made them independent and happy. 

This condition of affairs must continue, to some 
extent, until the shores of the Pacific are peopled, 
and we have no place to go further West; when 
populatfon will be^in to reflow eastward, filHng 
up the Mississippi valley. Then, and not till 
then, can we fuUy succeed in business of light 
transportation, requiring so great an amount of 
manual labor, unless such misiness receives ad- 
ditional protection from Grovemment. 

Another diffi^hy with which we ^ave become 
fkmiliar, and one that is doing great injury to the 
country, is the discrimination* i^aiiut our own 
manufactures. As things are made plainer by 
an example, I will give one: The tariff of 1846 
imposes a duty of thirty pe« cent, on wool, while 
the duty on bmnkets is only twenty; thus mak- 
ing a discrimination in favor of the foreign man- 
ufacturer, and against our own, of ten per cent. 
Under this tariff the importation of blankets ran 
up the last year to over |6,000,000. Now, who 
is benefited by this condition of things but the 
foreign manufacturer and foreign wool-grower — 
probably not one pound of American wool enters 
ingiitto the composition of this enormous amount 
of eoods. Haa the duty been so arranged as to 
enM>le our own manufacturers to make this arti- 
cle, it would have afforded a market at home for 
about eight million pounds of wool. Thus it will 
be seen, that the interest of the wool-grower is to 
have a sufficient protection for the manufacturers 
to enable them to make all such goods, thereby 
securing a market for his wool at home; as it is 
not to be supposed that the American wool-grower 
will be able to go into the markets of the world, 
in competition with the Russian and Australian 
producers. 

The most prominent manufiicturing districts 
in Europe, are England, France*, the (Germanic 
Zoll Verein States, and Belgium.* In those coun- 
tries the production of wool has been stimulated 
to its utmost capacity — there being but one ob- 
stacle in the way of its Airther extension; that, 
however, being of an insurmountable nature — 
the want of pasturage. Against such a drawback 
there is i^o remedy. 

ThjQS it will be seen that the present great man-^ 
ufacturing center of the world will have to remain* 
dependent upon foreign countries for a supply of 
raw material. There are, on the other hana, three 
mighty regions blessed beyond all othars with 
natural' advantages for ^ production of woolr 
with pasturage aJmosi imi|ieaeurabhi,.piomi8iog» 
at no distant day, its indefinite growth. These 
are^the United States in the Wcst^ Rossia in th« ( 



East, and Australia in the South. The advant- 
ages of the two former in reference to commerce 
are incalculably superior to those of the latter; 
yet Australia, m wool production » is in advance 
of the one, and bids i«ir to ouutrip the other. 
With a small population, she haS| in a short time» 
run up her exports of wool to •one half of the . 
entire imports of that article into Great Britain. 
Russia, after supplying her own population, ex- 
ports some thirty million ppunds annually, while 
the United Statea, with advantages far superior 
to either, does* not produce enough to supply her 
own limited manufacturing e8tia>lishments. In 
addition to her imports of foreigp wool, she also 
imports, at a very low valuation, |24,000,000 
worth of woolen foods, and about |6,000,00(^ 
worth, mixed wi£ silk and cotton, making a 
drain on the country of about ^,000,000 annu- 
ally for woolen goods. 

In view of the foregoing facts, it appeare ob- 
vious, that our backwardness in the production 
of wool is not attributable to natural, out to arti- 
ficial causes. The growing and manufacturing 
of wool require large means; the requisite natu- 
ral resources we possess; but our financial capa- 
city is bein^ wefutened under the operation of a 
policy which invites foreign importation instead 
of encouraging domestic manufacturere. 

It has often been a matter of surprise to me, 
that the agriculturists in the United States have 
not turned their attention more to the growth of , 
sheep. U is certainly much better lulapted to, 
locahties remote from transportation, than the 
growth of ^rain; for while a tax of a few cents 
per pound in the cost of transportation doe^ not 
seriously affect the growth of wool, it will amount 
to a pronibi^on on grain. J am, therefore, satis- 
fied that where attention is properly directed to 
this interest, we may expect to see many of our 
fertile grass-crowing prairies in the West covered 
over with sheep. And, as manufacturere* we 
should, at least, be patient, and give time for a 
business to develop itself that will, attio distant, 
day, be the point from which we .may. draw our 
supplies, undisturbed by any political commotions 
of tne world. Without wishing to occupy the 
time of the House long on this part of my sub- . 
ject, I will simply say, as I have no hesitation in 
doine, that the interest of the manufacturer, the 
wool-grower, and the country at large, requires 
that (T^estuffs, which enter so largely into the. 
manufacture of woolens, and many other articles 
not produced in this country, be speedily added 
to the free list; and that it is the interest of the^ 
wool-grpwer, as well as the manufacturer, that 
the duty on raw material and manufactured goods 
be so fixed as to enable the manufacturer to make* 
the goods in this country; that in doing so it se-r 
cures to the wool-grower a home market for his 
wool, while, at the same time, it awakes a market 
for the agriculturahproducts of the country, and 
prevents the exportation of gold to the extent 
of the amount of goods so manufactured. The 
result, therefore, of my experience, is, that the 
interests of the agriculturist and manufacturer ara 
mutual; neither prospering in this country for 
any length of time without the other enjoying 
prosperity also. 

I must confess, Mr. Chairman, that there is 
mat force in the argumonts of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr^ De Witt] who has just 
taken his seat, relative to the necessity of our 
procuring certain descriptions of*wooI, not grown 
m this country, to enable us to start three hundred 
and forty seta of cards at making broadcloth, 
which have all been thrown idle under the opera- 
tion of the present tariff; and while I differ with 
him relative to the policy of admitting all wool 
duty free, I also differ with the ffenilemein .froniL 
Ohio [Mr. Stanton] with regara to keeping tha 
high tariff on wool we do not produce. I there- 
fore prefer that portion of the original bill intro- 
duced by the honorable chairman of the Commiu 
tee of Ways and Means, taking the duty off of 
wool under fifteen and over fifty cents per pound, 
to the substitute, fixing it all at tin percent. The 
former will let in woolto make carpets and other 
eosFse goods, as well as very fine wools to m'm 
with our own in making cloths, which will in- 
crease rather than diminish the demand for our 
fine staples; while the latter would let in wool at 
a very low diity^ oC qvaliiUot U^at would come itk 
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imm#diAte eompetitioft n^ith nenrly all the wool 
gfown in the United. Stutftb. 

I will now, with the 6otw«ntof the committee, 
'bHefly lidyert to A f&w thing* connected with the 
iron intereritd; itnd, on this subject, refer to soine 
facts and figures that ore much more encouraging, 
eSpeciall)^ to one hkvinj^, i» pkn^.^e honor of 
representing the |;reat iron State of this Union, 
and destined by her rich iron mines tend coal fields 
td beconNe the rte^test iron-prodndng distriot in 
the world. It IB verf evident to the imnd of tiny 
gentleman ivh'o will take the tfotibte to examine 
this question, that the period is not very reinots 

2 hen thb American people will be able to make 
1 the ii^on required for the bupply of America's 
That and inereSSing demands, and that of a quality 
and at d price that Will defy all foreign competi- 
tion. I ^ilt ^ive a feir figures* before I close, to 
show the astonishing increased production in this 
country, and that tlM European msnhfoeturerls 
justly ftlarmcd at our progress in this branch of 
business, arid in all probabilitr >li^ill fnAk« theefiort, 
Ky reducing prices, making Inferior ii^on, and by 
the employment of agents in our midst, to assist 
them in crushing <:>ut, if possible, the iron-maker 
in this country. 

Great injustice is attempted to be practiced upon 
the iron manufacturers in this country, by the 
a^nts referred to Sfoove*, find most especially to 
inisrepresent and do injustice to the iron manu- 
/acturers in Pennbvttanis. It is represented in a 
circular, withbdt nartie, Stealthily sent to members 
of Congress, that the railroad interests hove been 
taxed enormously to protect Pennsyhrania iron- 
men in producing but 19,000 tons pet* annum. 
These masked antagohistS, in their efforts to crush 
the greatest interest ih the country, selected the 
vear 1849. Whv do they not, if they Idsh to Oct 
Aonestly, gire Uie productions of the last year,, 
which, firom the best information I am able to pro- 
cure, amounted, in Pennsylvania, to near $00,000 
tdns. The consumption of rails in the United 
States, therlast year, amounted to about 450,000 
tons, while tha importation for the same period, 
was only about l4d,000 tons, showing that there 
must have been made in the United States, over 
300,000 tons of rails. The production of all kinds 
of iron in the United States has more than doubled 
in the lost three years, or run up from 500,000 to 
over 1 ,000,000 tons ; and is going on increasing at a 
rtpldrate— say at least300 ,000 tons annually. The 
exports of iron from Enrland to^merica, Can- 
ada included, which in 1§5S amounted to 243,000 
tons, fell off for the two following years, an aver- 
age of 100,000 tons. So it is easy to see, at Uie 
rapid rate the production of iron is increasing in 
the United States, that gentlemen who are alarmed 
in consequence of the accumulation of money in 
the Treasury, from the collection of duties, will 
be speedily relieved, so fkr as the duties on iron 
are concerned. It will, in all probability, not 
exceed five years before the GK>vernment will cease 
to derive any duty from that article. 

The Loncfon Mining Journal of a late date, in 
ipeaking of the iron business, says: 

" Doling the present year, (180B,) the price* of iron hn 
j&merios buve been steadiiy declining, beet btande Having 
Allen about five doHars, and inferior qualiiioe from ^seveu 
i^id a half to ten doltan per ton during ibe year. In the 
l&^t three years the making of iron in America h^ very 
largely Increased.*' 

After giving the increase, which corresponds 
with the above statements, it says: 

" These Gkcia have led some iuierestcd in the trade to tlie 
coiicluHdIon that It would be sound policy (dr the -Biaflbrd- 
eliire iron-masters to r^iioe prices next quarter day twtf 
poan<bi per ton, with a view to regain tlie commaod of the 
Aimerican iolsrlEet,and to got rid of the competitors who are 
mpplantiog English iron in the United Statt^s. I)oubtleas, if 
tnc price of iron could be reduced to that extent, it wottld 
rain many of the American manUfiictamrB, and would, ibr 
a time, open the way to a large dctaranfl.for English inm.'* 

The Same correspondent, December 13, Says: 

" For the last six months the ordei* from that quarter 
[the United StaievJ have been one continued disappolnt- 
nlent—- the American merchaBtt,coHgrttii]atiiif tbemBelves 
Oh (he poMiiuii of Utc Engjlish narked prices bemg just high 
enough to enaUlc tbcirown ir9n-mastcr8 to supply the vixir- 
kct to the full extent of tlieir production. A general reduc- 
tion in England is abeolately necessary to prevent the iin- 
4eHirable extension of the iron manuihcture in the United 
8mtc8." 

It appears very evident that the designs of the 
English manufacturers would be so to shape their 
^kcy, if postihief m t^ ** cAsih ottt" ina iroB 



inoi^M in the United Stages, while the parties in 
terestad id this country, in taking the duties oft \ 
of railroad iron, do not oare for the ^od of the 
tountry, bttt their own immediate gain. No sane 
taah oould for a moment belii^ve that taking the 
doty entirely on, and stopping the production at 
home, would permaoently lessen the price; but, 
on the contrary, have the tendency to place us in . 
the power of the foreign producer, who, it is. not 
to be suppoied, would keep the price as low as 
the American competitor? In addition to this, 
there is another important consideration con- 
nected with the iron question » vis: the superior 
quality of our iron, and the great loss of ^liie and 

Froperty reshlting from the use of bad English iron, 
wfll refer you to a communication in the Boston 
Post of the 3(Hh uHimc^, (which should be good 
authority for the Democratic side of the House,) 
in whicn it says, ** that in the last six months 
they have kept an account of the loss of life from 
using bad iron; that there have heen lost one hun- 
dred and seven lives by the explosion of boilers, 
and forty-three lives in consequence of the break- 
ing of chains, all of which has been occasioned 
by English iron ; and the loss of prop>erty from 
the saine cause amounts to 111 ,000,000 aanually! *' 
We have similar accounts from the breaking of 
rails and machinery on railroads; indeed, it has 
been represented to me by T. A. Scott, Esq., of 
Pittsburg, who has char^ of the western portion 
of the Pennsylvania railroad, and who is one of 
the best railroad superintendents of jlhe country, 
that it would be the interest of the public, and a 
saving of life, for Grovemment to prohibit the 
introouctfon of foreign rails into the country alto- 
gether. The Boston Post also suggests the* pro- 
priety of insurance companies moling it a con- 
dition in their poUcies that the vesseJs bein^ so 
instired be required to use American chains. 
Indeed, it is one of the difficulties in this country, 
that our manufacturers of iron have to compete, 
not only with the surplus products of Europe, but 
Urith their inferior and low-priced iron* 

Mr. Chairman, I have briedy referred to the 
woolen and iron husiness, and will noWi without 
occupying much of the precious time of the House, 
give it as my opinion, after having closely ob- 
served the changes in the tariffs f and their effects 
on the various interests of the country for the lost 
thirty years, say,, that it is not the permanent 
policy of the Giovemment to yield up the princi- 
ple of protection, even though it mignt occasion- 
ally appear, as in the pass of sugar at this unfor- 
tunate time for that interest, that it would be for 
the benefit of the consumer to take the dutv off 
.this article. Is it reasonable to suppose, that a 
policy which Would destroy an interest producing 
m the United States, in the year 1854, over four 
hundred million of pounds, and^ to that extent, 
lessens the produetioin in th« world, con perma* 
nently reduce prices ? 

I listened with surprise to the eloquent remarks 
of the gentleman Arom Indiana [Mr. Colpax] in 
favor of placing it with tea and cojjee on the free 
Ust. I thought of the many thousands of tons 
of the products of his fertile State (Indiana) that 
were annually floated down the Mississippi, and 
found a market in New Orleans^ a l^trge amount 
of which, was coi^attmed by the sv^ar planters — 
thus, in fact, turning his com, his beef, his pork, 
his hay, his butter and Sour, into sugar — an ar- 
ticle not producible at home, at least [O'evious to 
the introdudion of the sar^wn* I reflected on the 
circumstance of their sugar crops being cut down 
much over two thirds m two years. I thou^t 
at the time it was enough that tn;e planters should 
be annoyed with the borer w-orms, and lose their 
Crops by frost, without* being obo^^doned by the 
Gh>veniment,as the policy proposed by the gentle- 
man would indicate^ The GK)verament hi^ been 
at coasiderable,expei)8d in introducing fresh cut- 
tings. The planter, at this particular time , requires 
protection, and should at least have ai^ oppor* 
tonity of making an effort to increasa his crops. 
Bid the gentleman, in his remarks relative to the 
high price of sugar, notice the fact that coffee has 
also, notwithstanding it is duty free, increased 
in price ? Thus it will be observed that the in- 
creased production of the gold mines has had a 
great deal to do with increasing the price of sugar, 
OS well as nearly all other articles. Has not the 
pact of bamn taoieMHiiii a iiko ntup^aad. ' 



gentleman 's coootituenta been reaping the benefita 
of it? 

While on the subject of continuing the protec- 
tion to the sugar interest, and in connection with 
it, I am decide()ly in favor of oootini^ing the fos- 
tering co^ ot the Government to the protection 
ot the erowih of hemp,, and the mining interests 
engaged in the lead business, l^or the former we 
have territory well adapted to its production, and 
any interference with its success would only turo 
the attention of those engaged in it to producing 
ofher articles wh^cn would come in competition 
wi^h, parties engaged in other branches of the 
agricultural business. The manufacturing of salt, 
an article eo essential to the independence of the 
country, ajid the universal need of the people, we 
cannot, wi|th saiVty, neglect or suffer to dwindle 
for want of reasonable protection. Being the 
representative of the great salt district in Penn- 
sylvania, I am confident the producers, with the 
E resent duty, are very poorly paid. Much is said 
y the opponents of a tariff, in favx)r offree trade, 
and its attendant direct taxation. I would inquire 
if gentlemen who take that view of the question 
have fairly and fully considered it, in all its 
hearings .> Our Constitution provides that direct 
taxes shall be apportioned amon? the several 
States by the same rule by which the States ore 
represented on this floor. Let us look, for one 
moment, at the condition of things thai must 
follow such a policy. The receipts into the 
national Treasury, for the past fiscal year, were 
|i73,9l8,14l 40, and the expenditures auring the 
same period were |72,948,792 02. Taking the 
latter sum as the amount required to be raised, 
divided by two hundred andtf thirty-four, the 
number or members of this House, and it will 
give ^11^704 24 to be raised from each congres- 
sional district represented on this floor. And I 
would adk what gentleman would like to return 
to his constituents, at the close of every session, 
with a warrant iii his pocket to collect from them 
the above sum| to be returned here in support of 
the Grovernraent?^ Su(^.a scheme womd be of 
impossible execution. If enacted into a law, it 
would be a dead letter. It would be utterly im- 
possible, to carry it into effect. Did time allow. 
It would not be unprofitable to trace the tariflf 
history and policy of our country, and to show 
how ruinous the abandonment of the protective 
system has ever been to our best interests. It is 
sufficient for me, therefore, limited as my remarks 
must be, to say that the first thoroughly protect- 
ive tariff ever given t6 the United States was in 
1S28. From 1829 to 1834, under protection, we 
imported j^27»000,000 more gold and silver than 
we exported, after paying a vast amount of 
foreign debt; thereby showing th^t the balance 
of trade under that protective policy was largely 
in our favor, instead of being against us, as it 
always has been under tlie low-tariff policy. 

From 1839 to 1842, under the operations of 
the compromise act, or free trade, we exported 
|8,000,000 of coin niore than we imported, fxnd 
contracted $100,000,000 of private foreign debt; 
and the amount of public debt, most of which 
must have gone abroad, exceeded 1^6,000,000. 
Previous to the passage of the tariff of 1842, the 
increasing demands for specie to pay the balance 
between exports and imports, produced a crisis 
that destroyed confidence in the present and future 
value of property. Banks were suspended, States^ 
in a condition of repudiation, and the Federal* 
Government was driven to the use of an irredeem- 
able paper currency, «nd was unable to affect a 
loan df IcVan ^l^t)00,OQO. This indui»d the pas- 
sage of the protective tariff of 1842, which speed- 
ily dissipated the douds by which the prosperity 
of th^ country was surrouoded, and ita integrity 
for a time suspected. Its effect upon the country- 
was almost maglc&l; tot in le'ss than five yearv 
we had an excess of imports of coin ctf near 
f40,000,OOA. Credit was restored; the Govern- 
ment was at once relieved fVom its embarrass- 
ment and enabled to borrow all the money it de- 
sired. Indeed, its loans were sought after eagerly, 
as the most desirable investments which the 
world afforded p 

There is another strange objection to the policy 
encouraging protection; which is, that it makes 
the Government too rich ! It will be perceivecl 
by whAt I have ^eady iH^dj that the difierenc^ 
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between the receipts into the national Treasury 
and the disbursements out of it during the psist 
fiscal year« were less thanamillion of dollars; or, 
in other words^ we received less than a million 
more than was paid out. And it is a fact, preg- 
nant with instruction,, ihat the whole amount of 
money now in the Treasury, would not supply 
the necessities of the Government for more than 
three months. And yet gentlemen are eternally 
devisng expedients to lessen the supplies, on the 
ground that we are growing too rich ! Would 
It be the part of a good business man, or a good 
bead of a household, to reduce, on principle, his 
own means of conducting his affairs, to limits so 
narrow that any accident could beggar him in the 
course of a few months? Or do the alarmists, 
on this subject, wish to cripple the beginning 
Operations of the incoming Administration by 
depriving it of the means of providing for the 
mpidly growing wants of the country? 

This cry of ^rm,i therefore, at the fullness of 
. the national Treasury, let me say, with perfect 
respect to those who make it, seems to me a 
practical absurdity, and is the.pooi^pst of all pos- 
sible exeufes for a cheuige in oiu* revenue policy. 

If the Treasury be too full, there is a very 
honest way of depleting it, without wasting it in 
prlbctices of corruption, as the alarmists think , or 
rather say, is the use to which it is and is to be 
pQt< The money io the Treasury belongs to the 
people; and there is not a dollar now there which 
iH not justly due and owing in debts to our own 
citieens. From the Revolution down our Gov- 
omment has been indebted; and these debts have 
been ever since, and are now, accumulating in 
numbers and amounts scarcely believable by those 
ignorant of the fact. 

The history of this Government, so far as its 
own citizens arc concerned, has be^ almost one 
of virtual repudiation. The wrongs done by it 
tet its own ciiizons, in this respect, are unexam* 
pled in the history of nations. Whilst it exacts 
with the rigor of a miser eyety dollar that may 
Ve due to it by one of its own people, it practi- 
cally has begun to look upon evena bare demand 
of theeiti^n for his rights- against the Govern- 
msnt Bfi a crime. Almost every day's experience 
in this House proves this. Tne words ^^fratul** 
suid *^ plunder" and **ro66eri^'* are not unusual 
expressions in this House, made in reference to 
those who .demand rk^hts against the United 
States; and these opprobrious epithets applied to 
our own citizens, to whom we are indebted — are 
not only uttered, but they are printed at the ex- 
pense of tlte nation, and scattered broadcast over 
the country, to blacken the characters and dis- 
turb the peace of those whose money we have 
focked up. in the Treasury, and to whom we deny 
all right to receive payment. This is a deep, 
grievous, and growing wrong, and one that cannot 
nil, at an early day, to command the attention of 
the people of tne whole nation ! Our Government 
is snamefuUy dishonest and unjust towards its 
creditors when they are its own private citizens. 
Let us be^in by beipg honest; pay our debts; and 
the cry will shortly be, not one of alarm at the 
fuUnesfi of the national Treasury, but rather one 
of apprehension because of its emptiness; and our 
wits will be taxed, not for expedients to empty 
our coffers, but for the more nonorable ones tp 
fill them, and keep them full for all honest and 
honorable ends. * 

Is it not a shame on the administration of .our 
Gtovernment that there is a revolutionary debt of 
nearly #ve millions due to the men who won our 
independence; that we suffered these hgroic men 
to go down in poverty and suflTcring to the grave 
with this debt unpaia; and that we still deny it 
to their descendants? The five millions, of which 
I speak, is the principal; besides which, the in- 
terest from thai time to the present remains unli- 
quidated. This debt is one of no ordinary char- 
acter. It is the unredeemed pledge of a Giovern- 
ment, then bankrupt, but now groaning under 
the burden of its wealth and resources ! When 
the faith of the Government, plighted to these 
brave, trustaig men, by the resolves of October 
HI, 1780, is redeemed, those fearful forebodings, 
of which we hear so much, resulting from an 
overfiowing Treasury, will cease to exist ! 

And so of your French spoliations of the prop- 
erty of American citizens more thim h^lf a cen- 



tury ago, and of which the Government of the 
United States assumed the payment. These, 
principal and interest, are obligations to its own 
citizens, the payment of whic^ would abstract 
nearly every aoUar of surplus revenue in your 
Treasury. 

And so, too, of the sums due under the act of 
February 3, 1853, giving pensions to the few 
remaining widows oT the ooicers and soldiers of 
the Revolution — an act, one would suppose, not 
possible to be misconstrued; so plain that ** he 
that runs may read." This act, when presented 
to the Court of Claims £br consideration, was 
deemed so clear in its meaning that the solicitor 
on behalf of the Government could not even make 
the fiifort to sustain the interpretation made of it , 
by the Secretary of the Interior, which interpre- 
tation , in fact, virtually repealed the act. Reverse, 
therefore, this repeal, ejected by tlie Secretary 
of the Interior, and it £done will draw more than 
a million of dollars from the Treasury, and scatter 
it broadcast over the land on those meritorious 
objects of our regard ! 

Still pursuing tnis subject with a view to Quiet 
the alarms of the anti-protectionists, arising trom 
the fullness of the Treasury, let me invite gentle- 
men to look at the Private Calendar of this Hou^e 
alone, (saying nothing about the Senate 's,) having 
upon it more than two hundred bills matured for 
action, the greater part undoubtedly as just as 
were ever presented to the justice of the country. 
These demands, probably of several millions, each 
having had the laborious investigation of a com- 
mittee, are some of them as old as the country's 
independence — the dead impersonations of our 
country's injustice. Ho ware these things treated ? 
The justest claim on the Calendar may be defeated, 
and probably will be; and the suffering claimant, 
broken-hearted, sent home at the close of the 
session by the words, "I object,"*^ Uttered by a 
single member. 

There is another ekiss of our citizens to whom 
the Government is largely indebted. I allude to 
the soldiers of the war of 1812, nowaged, decrepid, 
and fast falling into the grave — not one of them 
under sixty , and many of them over seventy years 
of age. Let them or their widows receive the 
bounties and justice of the Government so richly 
duo to them, and your Treasury will groan less 
under its burdens, and the alarmists will sleep 
more quietly. Duiing the last session, while lis- 
tening to the statements relative to the number of 
troops furnished by South Carolina and Massa- 
chusetts, I thought that Pennsylvania had fur- 
nished some also; and I will now take occasion 
to say that, ifjustice is done to the soldiers of the 
war of 1812, Pennsylvania will receive, probably, 
more than any State in the Union. And I speak 
advisedly when I say that, in my own district, as 
well as other portions of the State, many persons 
who have served their country faithfuUy, and 
never received a dollar from the Government, are 
in a suffering condition. 

There is another way that the Government 
has of keeping up a full Treasury, to which it 
may not be amiss to invite attention; and that is, 
by setting up one code of morals for itself and 
another tor its citizens. 

The absurd and unjust idea that Government 
shall exact interest from its citizens and pay none, 
is more in keeping with dishonor and bankru}Ucy 
than with justice and an overflowing Treasury. 
The exercise of the common sense principle of 
sound justice prevailing among men on this subject 
of interest will, alone, extract nearly all the present 
surplus from the Treasury. Many just claimants 
hang around the door of Congress, petitioning for 
relief, for a lifetime. Their descendants next 
appear, and after fruitless efforts they become 
worn out with disappointment. Next, an agent 
appears in their behalf, and what is your answer 
upon this floor? For fear some faithful agent, 
whose s^vice the delays in legislation has ci*e- 
ated a necessity for, should get a share for his 
services, you pronounce it a stale claim, or a claim 
for the benefit of the agent. 

In order partially, at least, to obviate some of 
these difficulties thrown in the way of the justice 
of the country, Congress constituted a Court of 
Claims, and the President appointed some of the 
country's purest and ablest jurists as its judges, 
for the purpose of deciding upon (he ^righto of the 



citizen and the Government. Afler great expense 
to the claimant, and after the fullest examination 
and discussion, these decisions come to us; and 
however able they may be, and however clearly 
they may define the rights of the respective par- 
ties, the objections to awarding justice so long 
deferred are not less violently urzed than if they 
had never been judicially decided. There ift one 
class of these cases,* however, that always meets ^ 
the approbation of Congress. I mean those de- [ 
cided by the court in favor of the Government. ' 
Those decisions mode in favor of the Government 
are taken for final; those in favor of the citizen 
are as if they had never been made. 

Is it a wonder, in view of all these facts, that* 
our Treasury remains so full ? Instead of attrib- ' 
uting its overflow to a tarifi* producing too much, 
ought we not to have the courage of mere common 
candor, to say that what it contains is kept there 
by our holding on to what does not belong to us ? 
I say guard the Treasury with the utmost vigi- 
lance; but let the channels of justice be unob- 
structed, and its streams flow freely, purely and 
equally towards all alike — the powerful nation, as 
well as the humblest citizen. Let not the fear of 
making a mistake withhold us from acting at all. 
Error accompanies human action; and vigifantly 
as 1 would watch the Treasury, I would rather 
infinitely see occasional wrong to the Government 
than that justice should be denied to the citizen. 
** Be just and fear not." 

The same code of governmental morals to which 
I have referred prevails in most of the public ex- 
ecutive offices. Whenever a technical objection 
can be interposed apiinst the allowance of a claim , 
however much its justice may be admitted, all the 
force of the ordinary forms of evidence is denied , 
and the intended recipients of a nation's bounty 
or a nation's justice are refused. 

Mr. Chairman, I have introduced this part of 
my argument to meet the complaints made by the 
enemies of protection relative to the overflowing 
Treasury; and conclu4e by saying that if the 
Government pays its just debts, and redeems its 
plighted faith, there will be no money in the 
Treasury to be alarmed about; and if it should' 
again accumulate, !t would be well to use some of 
it in repairing dilapidated fortifications, improv- 
ing rivers and haroors, and opening up a great 
thoroughfare to the Pacific, without which we can- 
not reasonably expect to retain the affections of' 
our people on that coast. Nor, until that is accom- 
plished, by at least two railroads extending across 
the continent within our own territory, shall we 
approach the reeilization of the grand idea of 
Cfolumbus that led to the discovery of the western 
continent — the opening a njore direct and expedi- 
tious route for the commerce of Asia. As i if all 
cases time is the great element in commercial 
transactions, we then shall obtain a time*-saving 
power which will blend Europe's two hundred 
and fifty millions of people with the seven hun- 
dred millions of Asia in harmonious intercourse 
across this continent; make New York the great 
commercial center. of the world; people our own 
interior and ourPacifid States witli scores of mil- 
lions of happy and industrious citizen?, and build 
up a commercial marine upon the Pacific ocean, 
giving to this people and their Government the 
control of that ocean for all future time, without 
the fear of- a rival. ^ 

Mr. FLORENCE. Yes; and my collegue may 
properly state that the appropriation for ouildiner 
war steamers is another item which may well 
challenge the favorable consideration of this 
House, not only as a peace measure, but ad a sure 
meems of defense in time of need . The Father of 
his Country admonished us " in time of peace 
to prepare for war." 

Mr. COVODE. I ftcl thankful, Mr. Chair- 
man, to my friend and colleague, the member from 
the first district, who is familiar with naval af- 
fairs, for calling my attention to that subject. 
The Navy certainly deserves the favorable con- 
sideration of this House. The glory and honor 
of our country are carried and defenacd upon the 
decks of our men-of-war; and the commerce of 
the United States, whitening every sea, requires 
additional protection. Let the House pass the 
ten steamer bill now upon the Calendar — where 
it has been for months — and while adding to our 
means of defensei it will give employment to 
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hundreds and thousands of our industrious me- 
chanics and artisans. 

Aiihotigh not strictly germane to* the question 
before the House, yet, inasmuch as the nubject 
has been introduced, I will merely note as I pass 
along the relative steam marine force of diflferent 
countries, which I' think will satisfy any ^ntle- 
man tliat we are for behind our neighbors m this 
enterprise. England has five hundred war steam- 
era; she has also ninety-one lines running direct 
from England to foreign ports, containing oyer 
four hundred mail steamers, and twenty-five lines 
having.' one hundred and five steamers running 
between foreign ports in connection with the 
above, making a total of one hundred and sixteen 
mail lines, owning five hundred and five vessels, 
making one thousand and five war steamers; and 
in addition to this, she has a mercantile steam 
fleet of nine hundred and seventy-five, making a 
grand total of one thousand nine hundred and 
eighty ocean going steamers. Many of their lines 
now carry on the direct trade between continental 
Europe and the United States. France has one hun- 
dred and thirty steamers on the Mediterranean, 
Levant, Black, North, and Baltic seas. Austria 
has one hundred and ten steamers on the above 
Beas; and Russia has, when contracts are filled, 
for the same seas eighty, and twenty-five on the 
Baltic. The United States Government has only 
twenty war steamers, eight of which ohly carry 
from one to six guns, some of which are not fit 
to be sent out of the harbor. The commercial, 
mail, and passenger business, by steamships, be- 
tween the United States and England and the con- 
tinent, is carried on by sixty-six steamships, 
forty-four of which are British ,^ve Belgian, four 
Hamburg, five French, and only eight Amer- 
ican. O'f the eight American vessels, four are 
running to Liverpool, two to Havre, and two to 
Bremen. Thus it will be seen that we own no 
steam line running between the United States and 
the great money distributing point on the con- 
tinent, (Hambwrg,) the want of which compels us 
to pay about ^n millions per annum in the shape 
of commissions, or transit dues, to Great Britain. 

In connection with this subject, let me make 
one remark relative to the consumption of coal. 
The six lines of steamers, g^eiting the half of their 
supply of coal from the United States, consumed 
dunng the last year about 100,000 tons, amount- 
ing to about f500,000. The 400 Enelish mail 
steamers, running direct from England, may be 
divided into three classes: the first class, seventy- 
two in number, has a tonnage of over 2,000 tons; 
124 belongingto another class, llaving a tonnage of 
from 600 to 1,500 tons, and 204 to another class, of 
froq;i 200 to 600 tons. These vessels consume, per 
round trip, 189,000 tons of coal, or 2,268,000 tons 
per annum, allowing an average monthljrtrip for 
each steamer. The value of Uiis 2,268,000 tons 
of coal in the various depots, is about seven dol- 
lars pec ton, or $15,976,000. To mine and trans- 
port this employed not less than 500,000 laborers 
of all kinds, whose consumption of flour may be 
fairly estimated at 500,000 barrels, to say nothing 
of other kinds of food consumed by them, the 
money for which mostly goes into the pockets of 
the farmers. I have not time to elaborate this 
subject; but I would ask, suppose the United 
States bad such a fleet of steamers, running to all 
parts of the world, becuing with them the prod- 
ucts of our own country, and bringing in return 
those of other nations, and carrying also our ocean 
mails: what would be the effect upon the coal 
mining business in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and North Carolina? It would give it such 
an impetus as it has never yet received ; and in the 
prosperity of that branch of industry, the agri- 
cultural would participate, since whatever benefits 
one benefits all. 

Again: of. the four or five hundred thousand 
dollars which a first-class mail steamer costs, at 
least ninety-five per cent, goes directly to the iron 
men, lumber men, mechanics and laborers, and 
indirectly into the pockets of the farmers; so that 
the money is widely distributed and benefits all; 
and it is scarcely necessary to say that the true 
policy of the statesman is to adopt such measures 
as will give life and activity to all branches of 
industry and difluse the money of the rich amon^ 
those who earn their bread by the sweat of their 
brow. 



Mr. Chairman, I have only been able to allude 
to some of the interesting topics connected with 
the bill before the committee. I do not pretend 
to have properly discussed them. It was not my 
purpose to attempt to do more than to direct at- 
tention, to certain matters which seemed to me 
important. 

Though the bill, as introduced by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, is not in all respects 
what I would wish it, I prefer it tp any of the 
substitutes which have been proposed. If the 
revenue is to be reduced, as seems to be determ- 
ined on, I would much prefer that it should be 
accomplished by a large increase of the free li/it, 
by placing on it such articles as are not produced 
in this country and enter extensively into the con- 
sumption of manufactures here; which will enable^ 
us to retain the duties upon such as come in com- 
petition with our own productions. We should 
thus, in raising revenue for the support of Grov- 
ernment, give incidental protection to our lab6r 
and enterprise, which is the policyA)f every Gov- 
ernment naving the least claim to wisdom and 
sagacity. I commend this policy, Mr. Chairman , 
to the Committee of Ways and Means, and espe- 
cially to the distinguished gentleman who stands 
afita head, [Mr. Campbell,] whose ability, dis- 
cretion, and unremitted devotion to the public 
interests, have won for him a most enviable but 
well earned reputation as an enlightened and faith- 
ful national legislator. 

I beg leave, Mr. Chairman, to return my thanks 
to the committee for the patient attention they 
have been kind enough to give me while making 
these desultory remarks, and have only to regret 
that I could not throw more light upon the sub- 
jects I have brought to their notice. 



PRIVILBGES OF MEMBERS. 

SPEECH OF HON. H. BENNETT, 

OP NEW YORK, 

Ik the House op Representatives, 

Febrwtry 19, 1857. 

On the question of receiving the Report of the Investiga- 
ting Committee in the case of William A. Gilsbrt, a 
member flrom New York. 

Mr. BENNETT, of New York, said: 

Mr. Speaker: The question now presented is a 
serious one. It involves the privileges of every 
member of this House, and of his constituents. 
It should. receive a calm and careful consideration, 
and not be acted upon^lrith inconsiderate haste. 
In what I may say I disclaim intending the slight- 
est personal reflection upon any member of this 
committee; but I do intend, with all plainness, to 
enter my protest in the strongest terms aeainst 
the improper jurisdiction they nave assumed, and 
the course of proceeding's they have adopted in 
proceeding against individual members of this 
House, without any warrant or authority what- 
ever to justify it. I believe they have violated 
the privileges of my colleague this day, for the 
first time named by them as a partv accused, and 
as a party condemned, and the privileges of «very 
member of thi^ House; that they have violated 
every principle of justice and fairness, and every 
•rule or criminal and constitutional law; that they 
are acting in this matter, so far as Mr. Gilbert 
is concerned, without ii»i«{tc(ion/ And acting, 
too, in the most irre^lar and indefensible m<^i- 
ner, (even if they had jurisdiction,) bv presenting 
an accusation and sentence^here to-day, written 
00 the same paper, without trial, or time, or chance 
aiTorded for defense or vindication, and demand- 
ing of the House to execute forthwith the judg- 
ment they have pronounced. 

It cannot be denied, that a select committee 
like this are confined strictly within the limits of 
the authority conferred upon them by the House, 
and cannot CO a single step beyond ill What 
was the autnority conferred upon this commit- 
tee ? It was to investigate a specific charge of a 
corrupt^combination of members of Congress, 
made by the editor of a newspaper, and indorsfd 
by a member of this House. To this extent, and 
this only, was this committee charged with any 
inquinr. The editor of the newspaper said : 

** We ktuno that a corrupt organization of mem- 
ber! of Conpreai and certain lobby agents at 



Washington has existed since early in the ses- 
sion of last year. We are well satisfied that this 
organization holds the balance of power in its 
hands, sufiicient, in most cases, to xill or carry- 
any measure pending in the House of Repre- 
sentatives;" accompanied with various comments 
upon this principal charge. The member in- 
dorsed it by saying these statements were not 
wanting in truth ! A committee was appointed. 
Their authority was in these words: 

** Whereas certain statements have been pub- 
lished charging that members of the House nave 
entered into corrupt combinations for the purpo^ 
of passing and preventing the passage of certain 
measures now pending Mfore Congress: there- 
fore, 

<* Resolved, That a committee of five members 
be appointed by the Speaker, with power to send 
for persons and papers to investigate said charges, 
and that said committee report Uie evidence, and 
what action, in their judgment, is necessary on 
the part of the House without unnecessary de- 
lay.^' 

Their power was expressly confined to a single 
subject — the investigation or the ** corrupt com- 
binations*' charged. As to that, and that otAy 
were they authorized to investigate. As to that, 
and that only were they authorised to report the 
evidence, and whataction, if any, was deemed ne- 
cessary. AH their power was limited to that one 
subject. But they have proceeded as if their 
authority was unbounded and unlimited— ea if 
they were a court of general criminal jurisdiction 
— as if they were to fish round in every corrupt 
and unclean comer to see if some imputation or 
charge against a member of Congress, in relation 
to any separate or individual matter, could not 
be made by somebody— either that a member had 
done something, or at least $aid something, for 
which he could be assailed and hunted down. 
And to every charge procured, Aill faith and 
credit are given, no matter how weak, or doubt- 
ful, or suspicious the evidence may be to support 
it; and no proof is allowed to be strong enough 
to disprove a single accusation. 

It appears now, by the paper read from the 
Clerk's desk, that this committee, instead of con- 
fining themselves within the limits of their author- 
ity — instead of investigating the " corrupt com- 
bination "charged — have extended their in()uiries 
far beyond that authority, to hunt up individual 
cases of alleged misconduct, different and distinct, 
against various members of this House. It ap- 
pears also, from the paper read, that this com- 
mittee have made a general report in regard to 
the very matter they had authority to investigate. 
There is no evidence to sustain it, and no action 
in regard to it deemed necessary. And they 
have also made several special reports in other 
cases about individual members, as to which they 
had no authority given to them by this House. 
And it further appears that all the evidence taken 
is annexed to the general and regular report. 
Why, then, are these special reports made ? Not 
to give the evidence; tnat they do not contain. 
They are not necessary to present any fact which 
may be in evidence against any individual mem- 
ber; that would appear by the evidence itself. 
Why, then, are these four or five special reports 
against individual members made ? Is it to make 
a one-sided and garbled statement of the evidence? 
to present ari argument, like prosecuting counsel 
against the accused, and thus to urge on and en- 
force the hastVi and harsh judgment of the com- 
mittee upon the ex parte proof they have%tepped 
out of th« line of their duty to obtain ? Have not 
members here a right to see the evidence, and 
draw their own conclusions from it; to judge for 
themselves what it proves, or whether it really 
proves anything at all ? Where, in their written 
authority, is to l>e found their right to introduce 
their opmion of what is proved, and their argu- 
ments as prosecuting attorney against the accused ? 
That is what these special, unauthorized reports 
contain, and that is^ubstantially all they contain ; 
and they wind up with the modest resolution, that 
thereupon the member shall be, and he is hereby, 
expelled ! I will not consent in this way to deprive 
any district of New York of its Representative. 
I will not, by any act or vote of mine, help to 
commit such* a legislative assassination of the 
character of any man. 
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Was it ever before heard of in the history of 
ihe world, that five men could sit as the grand 
jury to present the accusation, as the petit jury 
to try the indictment, and as the court to pro- 
nounce the sentence, and only notify the accused 
when it became necessary to execute judgment 
upon him ? And yet in all these various charac- 
ters and capacities have this committee asMiifted 
to act against Mr. Gilbert, who was not named 
in their resolution, and against whom they had 
not a shadow of authority to proceed. This has 
been done upon ex pmie evidence — the ex parte 
evidence of such specimens of corrupt humanity 
as the witness Sweeney, who proclaims his own 
criminality. I stand here to question and deny 
the jurisuiction of this committee in this case 
against Mr. Gilbket. I contend their actionhas 
been unjust, unfair, and indefensible; in violation 
of the Jaw of the land and of the Constitution of 
our country. What opportunity has he had to 
defend his character or to vindicate his reputation, 
dear to him as life — a character standing as high 
for integrity, up to this time, as that of any mem- 
ber of the committee, but which a majority seem 
80 willing to destroy ? The committee sayf ** We 
have tried nobody r* that is true; but they have 
condemned my colleague without trial, and -now 
ask the House to sanction their act. 

It is the rule in- Jefferson 's Manual, andadopted 
by the rules of this House, that no member can 
be assailed or attacked by any committee in this 
manner. Charges against a member should be 
first made to the House, when the member is 
present, or afier he has had previous notice to 
be present. This is to be done openly, and he is 
to be notified what the chargajs. Strictly, it is 
his right to be tried at the bar of the House. But 
be may himself call for a committee to investigate 
the charge, and on that investigation he should 
have the fullest opportunity of defense and vindi- 
'cation — to examine and cross-examine the wit- 
nesses at the time they give their evidence; to 
have his witnesses called and examined, and to 
have the assistance of counsel. 

Had Uu8 eomwUUee anyjtuisdietion to proceed with 
anu investtgation or inquiry against Jdr. Gilbert. 
I deny that they had. He was not charged as 
one of a corrupt combination, and he was not 
named in the resolution appointing that com- 
mittee The rule was so laid down, and the 
authorities referred to, in the case of the com- 
mittee appointed to investigate'Ui^ causes which 
led to the death of the lion. Jonathan Cilley. 
That committee said, in their report; 

" In discharging the trust committed to them by 
the House of Representatives, the committee have 
endeavored implicitly to obey its order, neither 
stopping short on the one hand of the full meas- 
ure of the duty imposed upon them, nor trans- 
cending its just limits on the other. They were 
of the opinion that the investigation was instituted 
solely for the maintenance of the privileges of the 
House. It was not within the province of the 
House of Representatives to investigate the causes 
which led to the death of one of its members, or 
the circumstances which attended it, with a view 
to the punishmentpf any offender for a high crime 
or misdemeanor. That belongs in every case ex- 
clusively to the courts of law. Senators and Rep- 
resentatives are not privileged from arrest in cases 
of <* treason, felony, and breach of the peace;" 
and it is a constitutional provision, that ** in all 
criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the 
right 1^ a speedy and public trial by an impartial 
Jury 01 the State and district wherein the crime 
•hall have been committed, which shaH have been 
previously ascertained bylaw, and to be informed 
of the nature and cause of the accusation; to be 
confronted by the witnesses against him; to have 
compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in 
liis favor, and to have the assistance of counsel 
for his defense.*' The inquiry, therefore, is di- 
rected to one object only — tne maintenance of the 
privilegesof the House; and the question is what, 
m that view, were the causes which led to the 
death of Mr. Cilley, and the circumstances con- 
nected therewith; and did they involve a breach 
of those privileges? In pursuing this investiga- 
tion the committee have examined all whose tes- 
timony there was reason to believe might be ma- 
terial; and Messrs^ Graves, Wise, and Jones, 
members of the House, were permitted to attend, 



and to examine and cross-examine the witnesses; 
and the same leave was extended to Mr. Menefee, 
of the House, and to Mr. Pearce, of the Senate, 
at their request. The entire mass of the testi- 
mony is now submitted as a part of this report. " 

The committee, however, reported separate res- 
olutions, censuring three members, Mr. Graves, 
Mr. Jones, and Mr. Wise, the first as principal, 
and the others as seconds in the duel wnich lead 
to the death of Mr. Cilley. This was in a case 
where a member had been killed in a duel, and 
these members, as everybody knew, were en- 
gaged in the very transaction about which the 
committee were authorized to inquire. And each 
of them were notified and attended before the 
committee, and examined and cross-examined 
the witnesses. These three men were connected 
with the inquiry authorized, and concerned in 
that, and only one report was oflTered. Here the 
members are not connected with the inquiry 
authorized, and a full report on that subject is 
made; and then the comnuttee make other charges 
and reports against individual members. X^t 
when that report was made, it was assailed as 
irregular and improper, and finally laid on the 
table, and no action ever taken under it. 

*< Mr. Robinson said it would be their duty to 
recommit all these reports and resolutions to the 
committee that brought them in, with special 
instruetions that if any member was implicated 
at all; toreport that single f^t to the House, for 
he was satisfied they could not move one step 
further until ^ey had received the order and 
direction of the House. 

** He begged leave to refer to an authority of 
the highest character, whose Vork they had 
made a part of their own rules, where it aid not 
conflict with them. He alluded to Jefferson's 
Manual. In that celebrated work it was laid 
down, that ' when a committee is chai^d with 
an inquiry, if a member prove to be involved, 
they cannot proceed against him, but must make 
a special report to the House. ' 

*' Mr. Robinson (afterwards) continued his re- 
marks in opposition to the course the committee 
had taken in directing and recommending the action 
qfthe House, And insisted the irregulanty vitiated 
the whole proceeding. 

*' Mr. Adams said, that not only were the priv- 
ileges of the members, but the privileges or the 
whole House, and the privileges of toe constit- 
uents of every member, staked on the issue of this 
case. 

<* If the facts implicated any member of the 
House, let them say so; and then the members 
implicated would comq properly before the House; 
at present, he thought, they were exceedinsly im- 
properly before it. If members were to bo cen- . 
sured or expelled, it is necessary to act with great 
caution; and it behooved the House to protect 
itself from a violation of its privileges, and to 
bring members beCbre the House in regular and 
proper order. Mr. A. thought the committee had 
entirely transcended its power. 

"Mr. Stanley designated the committee as a 
* packed jury,' with previously formed opinions, 
and said they had no right to try the members they 
had arraigned before them. 

" Mr. Natlor said the committee had violated 
the Constitution and laws of the land," ** and 
insisted the resolution did not give the committee 
power to investigate the- conduct of members, 
oecause they were not named therein, and yet 
they had virtually tried and condemned those 
gentlemen." 

Mr. Adams afterwards said '* the report ought 
to be stamped with the seal of reprobation, so that 
future legislators might know the precedent," and 
offered a resolution to recommit the report, with 
instructions to strike out the resolutions, and all 
the argumentative part of the report, and report 
only the facts to the House. Many others took 
similar \>bjections to the report ana resolutions, 
and the whole subject was afterwards finaUy laid 
on the table without a division. 

If, in that case, the proceedings were irregular, 
how much more so in this? There the members 
named were known to be connected with the very 
subject of inquiry, and were notified, and attended 
before the committee, and examined and cross- 
examined the witnesses, and had as nuich -of a 
trial as eoold be giv^o. Hero the membar^ 



involved are not connected in any way with the 
subject of inquiry, but are charged with individ- 
ual and separate instances of improper conduct. 
Here they were not notified, and did not attend 
and examine and cross-examine the witnesses; 
but the committee went on secretly, and ex parte f, 
to make out the case against them; and then, after 
deciding the case, for tne first time they give notice 
to the accused of the proof taken, and ask them 
what they can say why sentence should not be 
pronounced upon them? 

I read from the Manual, page 66, and rule 1399 
adopting it: 

*' Wl^enacommittee is charged with an inquiry, 
if a member prove to be involved, they cannot 
proceed aeainst him, but must make a special re- 
port to 3ie House; whereupon the member is 
heard in his place, or at the bar, or a specicd au- 
thoriiy is given to the committee to inquire con- 
cerning him."— 9 Orey^ p. 5^. 

** 139. The rules of parliamentary practice, 
comprised in Jefferson's Manual, shall govern 
the House in all cases to which they are appli- 
cable, and in which they are not inconsistent with 
the Standing Rules and Orders of the House, and 
the Joint ^ules of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives."— Sep<cm6er 15, 1837. 

This rule from toe Manual is thus adopted by 
rule 139, and is as much a part of the iniles of 
the House as if it was incorporated in the rulca 
themselves. 

<* The case is first to be laid befor^ the House, 
that it may judge of the fact and the grounds of 
the accusation, and how far the manner of the 
trial may concern their privileges," (even in cases 
of felony. — J^erson*s Manwu, p. 57. 

** Whenever on any public inquiry mattercomes 
out that may affect the person of a member, it ia 
the practice immediately to acquaint the House, 
that they may know the reasons for such pro- 
ceeding, and take such steps as they think prop- 
er. "— >/5/ferion'« Jtfaniiaj, p. 58. 

Hatsell lays down the same rule, in the same 
words, with this additijon: ** As tHere is no priv- 
ilegftof which the House of Commons has always 
been, and indeed ought to be, more jealous."— 
2 HatseU, p. 344. 

In the case cited from Gray 's Debate8(9 Gray, 
p. 523) it was said by Sir William Williams: 
" You cannot regularly send your member to a 
committee without instructions. Will you recom- 
mit the bill with instructions; and your member 
must be heard at the bar." 

Mr. Hampden said: " You yourselves cannot 
empower a committee to examine a member. It 
is the privilege of the House, and the privilege of 
every person in it. If a member /alls in coUatcr* 
ally — if even tiiey hear a member nomrd, they stand 
up, and go no further, btU report the fact to the House, 
(f they have done irregulaily, will you do so too? 
Let it be recwtmiUed, and your member may an- 
swer in his place." — 9 Gray, p. 529. 

'* It is a clear principle of parliamentary law, 
that a committee is bound by, and is not at uberty 
to depart from, the order of reference." — Cusk* 
ing*s Law <f Legislative ,^ssemblies, p. 741. 

<* This day, Mr. Sandys, to avoid the reflection 
of a dishonorable proceeding, in preferring a charge 
without giving previous notice, thought it proper 
to go from his place to Sir Robert Walpole, and 
in a very frank manner told him that he might 
take warning, and prepare to be upon his guard, 
for that on Friday next he should bring an accu- 
sation of several articles against him. Sir Robert 
Caused a little upon so unexpected a compliment, 
ut thanked him very politely for the information, 
and said he desired no favor but fair play. Mr. 
Sandys aAerwards mentioned this affair publicly 
in the House, and tnid he had a charge to make 
against an honorable member of the House, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, whom he required 
to be in his place to hear and answer it on Friday 
morning next. Sir Robert returned for answer, 
that he should certainly attend ; and as he was not 
conscious of any crime to deserve such an accu- 
sation, did not doubt of being able to make a 
proner defense." — Debates in Com0^on8, vol. Id, 
p. 63. 

** When a petition is to be presented, contain- 
ing matter of charge against a member, or impli- 
cating in any manner his character or conduct, 
for the purpeH of « ptrliamentary inquiry, it ie 
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necessary that such member should i^ceive notice 
beforehand of the thne when the petition is to be 
presented, in order that hejnay then be in attend- 
ance in his phice,and have an opportunity of vin- 
dicating himself if he sees fit, a^inst the attacck 
upon him, at the time when the charge is made. 

" If a petition of this kind is offered, without 
such notice haTingbeen previously given, itshfAld 
be withdrawn until the notice i» given. This 
course of proceeding is analogous to what takes 
place when one member makes a chai]g;e or com- 
plaint against another. The first step m that case 
18, to move that the member in question do attend 
in his place on a certain day ; and both parties 
attending according, the former prefers his com- 
plaint. " — CitsMfig's Ltmb qf Legikativt ^astrnhHti^ 
p. 468. 

Old forms and precedents are fbnnded in reason 
and experience; and I regret that this committee 
have taken a course ^thout a precedent to sup- 
port it: the injustice of that proceeding is now 
apparent. If, in the language of the authority, it 
is a ** dishonorable proceeding" to make a charge 
in the House against a member without notice 
given, how much more so to make that charge to 
a select committee, and for that committee secretly 
to investigate the charge, and pass judgment upon 
it before any notice is given; and this, too, wholly 
on their own motion, without any direction from 
t^ House — without any report to the House, or 
asking any power to investigate the charge — pro- 
ceeding in secret like a grand jury to maRe out a 
case by all the proof they can obtain, after which 
the accused has a copy of the proof? But no' 
notice of any charge or specification has ever been 
given. They are called upon to make defense to 
tt mass of proof made tx parte before a secret and 
self-constituted tribunal, and without any notice 
of what the accusation, when it is made, will be; 
and when the charge is fixed upon and made, 
judgment is demanded. 

No specification of any charge has ever been 
made against or served upon either of the mem- 
bers involved ;n)ttt they require them to defend 
themselves .against the crime, or improper^on- 
duct, which the committee may think the evi- 
dence tends to prove, before the committee them* 
■elves have determined what it shall be, and when 
the accused nave no means of knowing. 

One of the ablest judges N-ew York ever pro- 
duced, in giving the prevailing opinion in its high- 
est court in a celebrated oase ror a conspiracy , uses 
the following language: 

"The general principle that every man is en- 
titled to a specification m the chaise made against 
him, is so deeply ingrafted in our criminal law, 
and is so essential to the enjoyment and protec- 
tion of personed liberty in a free country, that it 
must be a waste of time to enforce it by argument 
or authority. 

" What kind of notice does a defendant receive 
of the charge ns;e6nat him by reading an indict- 
ment (or specification) that says he conspired, 
by indirect and unlawful means, to defraud some 
tmkiiown persons — for it^annot be denied that, 
under this indictment, a defendant might have 
been convicled of a conspiracy to defVaqd a man 
in Kamtsehatka ? Hew is be to prepare for his 
defense i Would not a copy of the decalogue be 
as useful to point out the particular offense for 
which he was to be tried ? 

" Let us suppose a defendant going to trial on 
such an indictment. Until the moment arises 
when the public prosecutor opens his testimony 
on the trial, the defendent has no means of know- 
ing for what he is to be tried ? I cannot believe 
that our law is chargeable with such gross injus- 
tice. It has been framed and matured in wisdom 
and in mercy. It exults in the belief that every 
Man is innocent until proved guilty. It glories in 
affording the accused every means of vindicating 
bis innocence. It scorns the rack and every spe- 
cies of torture. It dieKlains trick and circumven- 
tion, and invites to an open, full, and fair inves- 
tigation of the offense." 

In thatcase, after a trial and conviction .the judg- 
ment was reversed because the charge or specifi- 
cation was too vague and indefinite. Here, nont 
was ever given, of any kind. The sentence is the 
apedficaHont and the speeifiooHon ie the sentence. 

Tike evidence oontoeins no specification. It 
eotttauM 110 chwis^. U i imiii intke ft ipecifi« 



cation from the evidence in either case, it would be 
"indiscreet expressions proved by doubtAil evi- 
dence, tending to weaken public confidence in 
the supposed purity of Congress ." That would 
be my specification; fbr I may say generally, that 
in all this outcry about corruption, it is not proved 
that any nien>ber of Congress has ever received, 
or ever expects to receive, a farthing in money or 
property in rehition to any matter whatever. But 
the accused could not possibly know what the 
specification or charge to be made by the com- 
mittee would be. The resektHons read to-day ma 
the only natice etfer had of Hu specific charges mads 
agoin^f the mtmbers aecxtsedf ot thai in their opinion 
there v>ta any evidence upon whieh an acciisaHon 
o^teht to be made, 

I submit to every member of the House and of 
this committee that these member* are entitled to 
a ftdr trial. They deny the charges. upon oath; 
they demand a trial. It is a right that cannot be 
demed. The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
Davis] says: " we do not claim to have tried the 
members charged;** but if you try them now, the 
charge will be covered up. The charges will, in 
all human probability, be used up, completely 
used up; but they demand a trial as a matter of 
strict right. If forty days is necessary to mature 
a charge, time fbr its trial should alsd be given. 

Do you call this secret aocttsation, thus nmde, 
a trial ? The very committee are ashamed to dig- 
nify it with any such title. Thfe oommittefe origin- 
ate and present the charge. They do not try it; 
fhey say there has been no trial. They coald not 
try it. No grand juror can sit on the trial of an 
indictment foun(| by him. Why? Because the 
secret ex parte proof made before the grand jury 
cannot be xtsei on the trial. Not even if a wit- 
ness should die before the trial, could his evidence 
be used, taken before the grand jury, for the rea- 
son that the accused has had no cross-examination . 
And this inadmissible proof wouM have its influ- 
ence on him who had once heard it, and on the 
faith of ithad expressed his opinion'. Will you 
expunge all rules, and allow this to be done here in 
this instance ? or allow a conviction to be had on 
evidence not a word of which would be admissible 
on trial ? Do those who are so unfortunate as to 
be elected to Congress lose all their rights as men 
and citizens. Are they shielded by no privileges 
from such proceedings as this ? Is such a usurp- 
ation of power to be upheld? The Constitution 
gives to every man charged with any offense the 
rijrht " to be informed of th^ nature and cause 
of the accusation; to be confronted with the Wit- 
nesses against him;- to have compulsory process 
for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have 
the assistance of counsel in his defense.** It 
gives him also the right to a speedy and public 
trial — ay, a public trial, " in the broad light of 
day. ** in this country no secret inquisition, with 
guards at the door and guards at the gate, can sit 
in judgment on the rjgnts of any citizen. The 
course of this committee would place every mem- 
ber at the mercy of any single witness, like 
Sweeney, who, from malice or any other cause, 
might accoae him, without the power of vindica- 
tion, without a ehance for defense. 

Again, before any crime can be committed, there 

is a place allowed for repentance between th6 eyil 

intent and the uncommitted act; to constitute crime 

the act must be done, and done with the criminal 

intent. '* It is one thin^ to be tempted , another 

thing to fall;** and here, if there was any truth in 

Sweeney's tale, 

" The act did not o'crtake the bad intent, 
That perisbcd by tlie way : thoogbts are no subjects — 
Intents but merely tbougbts.'' 

Wliat is Sweeney *s story? — ^I do not believe one 
word of it, except that he was constantly boring 
and buttonholing my colleague, and might have 
labored to induce Trtplett really to believe that he 
had great influence with him. &it suppose it were 
tine, waath<e act^everconsumnMited*-wasa*ny thing 
ever done by Gilbbut towards its consummation ? 
Suppose Sweeney had persuaded GHlbert to en- 
gage in this. If, upon reflection, he said to him- 
self, ** I will have nothing to do^with this mat- 
ter; I will not be led on oy the wicked oounsel 
of that evil-minded man**— if he keeps that reso- 
lution, has there been any wrong done — any crime 
coirmnitted ? Did Mr. Gusert ever ofler a reeo- 
Itttioii for Tripltlt'ii b9gk> or irotefor it, or do 



anything in the world aix>ut it f No, never; noth- 
ing whatever. And even Sweeney does not pre* 
tend he ever promised to introduce it or vote fbr 
it, or that be knew of this order on the Clerk m 
Mr. Sweeney's hands, and payable to him. The 
time fixed expired with the last session, and yiet 
this mailer was never pending before Congress.. 
It "^as- never presented or offered to be pvesentetl 
to Congress. This* committee must indeed be 
sharp-scented, trying to smell out corruption froiiK 
i^, to urge this matter here under th» state of 
facts^-a matter never presented to or nendinff itt 
Congress. Sweeney was three several times aiuDed 
if Mr. GiLMCRT was to iiaveany of the money if 
any had been repeived, and each time evades it, 
and does not aflbrm or deny the fact; says atone 
time there was a misunderstanding, (that must 
have been between Sweeney and mmself, as no 
one else knew of it;) and finally says, in thelasi 
answer given on hisfirst examination, that '^ there 
was no arrangement between Mr. GbLBKar nn6 
myself by which I was to pay him anything. " 

I have shown, by authority, that no select 
committee can investigate the conduct of any 
memb^ unless he is expressly named in the order 
of the HoQse for such investigation, or unless 
they are expressly authorized to make such in** 
quiry as they propose to make in regaird to him. 
When was Mr. QiuBEaT first- named in this 
House as bein^ charged with an^ misconduct } 
To-day — yes, sir, to-day; and written under tho 
accusation comes the hasty and summary sen-* 
tence of the committee ! And the Houss are to 
vote the accusation true, and the ssntence jnst^ 
by a single vote under the operation of the pro« 
vious question ! 

Mr. DAVIS, of Maryland. I prcsonie the 
gentleman does not desire to do me injustice. It 
hes been stated here half a doeen times, that 1 
had moved the previous question upon these Fe»* 
olutions. That is a mistake. I moved that the 
report be received and printed; and I then moved 
the previous question upon the motion to print. 

Mr. BENNETT, of New York. I am very 
glad the gentleman has made the correction. I 
suf^s&d the previous qaestion would extend to 
the vote upon the resolutions. 

I will refer to another case which occurred duriag 
this present Congress — thatof Mr. Herbxrt. He 
was charged with murder, and yet this House 
refused to order even a committee of investiga^ 
tion. He was indicted for that crime; on the first 
trial the jury did not agree; on the second trial 
ho was acquitted. He is still a member of this 
House. If there has been any criminal offense in 
either of those' cases, they are as open to be pros* 
ecuted in any court of law as that was. Why 
should a trial be had before a select committee, 
holdinga secret session , for a smaller oflfense, when 
this House wotfld not even order an investigation^ 
when the chan^ was that the member had com* 
milted the highest crime known to the law. > 

If these matters do not amount to a criminal 
ofiense, they are still more unworthy of notice. 
Buttheyareof8iKhanaiure,ineach ca8e,astobe 
a criminal offense if legally established. Where, 
then, should these charges be tried ? If they have 
any real fcrundation, certainly in a court w law. 
If the partiesare innocent, lot them be vindicated s 
if guilty, let them be tried before the proper tribu- 
nai, and their guilt established in the proper aD4 
legitimate way. In the one case, they should not 
i>e prejudiced; in the other, no one would object 
to their expulsion from the House. a 

I am not here defending^ crime. If these are 
criminals, ** prove and punish.'* /am dofending 
the privileges of this House, in^sting that they 
shall not be struck down in the person of my col- 
league. I am claiming that no man should be 
coiraemned unheard, nor without the fullest anil 
fairest opportunity to establish his innocence. In 
the courts these men would be protected by all 
the- safeguards of the Constitution; they shoulil 
be equally so protected in this Hall. 

The resolution appointing this committee was 
ill-considered and ill-advised. This whole pro- 
ceeding is wrong. I concur fully with what was 
said by General Bayly, of a committee raised in 
a former Congress, and who claimed to have to 
some extent a kind of general authority; but oeiw 
tainly nothing Ifke what is claimed by this com- 
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Mr* Bayly eaid: *< If there Is any «o6ufi«tton 
a^nst any individual member, the House has a 
right, for the protection of its own dignity, to 
investigate bk conduct, and expel him if the 
charge is well founded* But, sir, i loathe^ I coi>- 
teflin, I detest, this sort of fishing investigation, 
n^hen noibing is alleged against any member of 
this House, but a general ac(»sation is made, and 
a committee raised to see if something cannot be 
found out prejudicial to the reputation of some 
member of the body to which we all ought to h^ 
proud to belong; but GKkI knows i would not 
remain in it a day » if I believed one hi^ of what 
my coUeagoe snspects." 

I was not pi«sent when this resolution was 
adopted; but after what has nowiakon plaoe, I 
never would vote to raise an investigating com- 
mittee unless a distinct aira specific charge was 
made against some person named by a responsible 
accuser, and supported by soilioient legal evidence 
to justify such a measure. 4 wo«ild never estab- 
lish an inquisition- or a fishing committee, direet- 
ing'its pursuit after this man or that, at pleasure, 
determined to show its power and patriotism on 
somebody, and swayed irt its purposes by party 
feelings, by passion or prejudice, or any chance 
information or direction that may be given to it. 
But we have done a worse thin^ thail that. We 
have passed a general law to milk out corruption 
from conupt witnesses by offering premiums, 
immunities, and protection to whoever will ac- 
cuse amember of Oongress^—ra premium for treach- 
ery and falsehood. The lobby, denounced as so 
corrupt and corrupting, are all invited to throw 
their criminality on the shouldepsof any member* 
against whom they may have ill-feeling. You 
have surrounded every member by ready wit- 
nesses to remember ever^r incautious word, to 
watch, with a foe*s malignity, every expression, 
^to attach to them his own meaning, and relate 
them in his own manner. 

My experience in courts has taught me to dis- 
credit the testimony of the informer and accom- 
plice — to require as full proof in corroboration of 
their evidence as would be sufficient without it; 
and such is, in ftict, the practice, for corrobora- 
tion is required not only as to the body of the 
offense, but that the accused was the pereon com- 
mitting it. The maxim of the law is just that 
** no credit should be given to h«i who alleges 
his own turpitude.*' In courts, accomplices and 
informers are received jvith great rehsctance. It 
is said: ''The Iftw confesses its weakness by 
calling in the assistance of those by whom it has 
been broken. It offers a premium to treacherv, 
and destroys the last virtue which dil^gs to the 
degraded transgressor.** I onoe saw an accom- 
plice brought into court to give evidence against 
persons he had charged as being engaged with 
him in a robbery, in order to be discharged from 
prosecution for a later crime. He toM the etoty 
of the robbery with all the minute particulars, 
and was confirmed and corroborated in every 
particular where facts were known to othera. He 
ixKe the ordeal of a k>ng and close cross-exmmin- 
ation without changing a word oi his evidence, 
without the least evasion or hesitation; and in 
the crowded court-room, perhaps the judge was 
the only person- save the accused and their coun- 
fliel who aoubted its truth. I knew the judge did 
doubt it by the patient indulgence with which 
he allowed it so long to obntinue, and by the few 
<|iiestions he asked . He— 1 refer to Justice More- 
house — was not only an excellent judge, but one 
of the best of men. I may say so now without 
flattery, for he is no longer living. When i h«d 
nearly abandoned all hope, at the suggestion of 
one of the prisoners, an inquiry was made about 
changing the stolen property from the phuse where 
it was first secreted — a fiict of which ther^ was 
other proof. The witness readily answered, told 
where and how it was done, namely — by the 
prisoners — and that he saw them do it from a win- 
"dow at his father's house, giving the date, more 
than a year before, (which was a few days after 
the robbery;) said it was in .the nig^t, between 
nine and ten o'clock — but it was a bnght naoon- 
light night, almost as light as day, and he could 
flee them plainly, although the place was one 
hundred rods or more distant. An almanoewas 
procured of that year, and by ic^t appeare'l the 
moon did not rise on the night he stated ^the \ 



property was removed, until near morning. And 
then a witnesa, who remembered being out that 
night, was called, who stated it was dark and 
jrainy. ImnMbtenal as this fact was, it saved the 
accused. The judge bad the moral couvage to 
tell this ;^ry that the witness was unworthy of 
evedit. They lefl the room* ooly to return an 
immediate verdict of acquittal. It wHs afterwards 
proved, beyond doubt, that the witness, his own 
■ODSiliher, and another peraon, oomflHtted the rob- 
bery. He stated the truth as to all the facts in 
Ttlation to. the orime^^the faistty <^ his evidence 
wtts alone in Muning 4he persons who were not 
with ihim, instead of those who were. 

LiOokat Sweeney, with a contract given to him, 
Iteld by him, never seen or heard of %y GhLBB&v. 
Is he worthy of credit when he se^s to transler 
his own crinnnality to another? There is not a 
iactor ctrcumstatMs to corroborate Jms story; but 
fnany that give it the lie direct, and that are totally 
iroeconctlable and inconsistent with it. The«vi- 
Jence akogether is of the most suspicious kind— 
admisstoas, tadk, oonversationa, ImpressioDB, .in- 
fereocee, hearsay, conjectures, and trnpiwona^ ail 
depending on the accuracy and honesty of B«ie*- 
neyt^all placed beyond the chance of any contra- 
diotion, by t>eing fixed up as having occurred 
belwcMi them aiooe, when there was no eye to see, 
and no ear to hear. Professing relnctAnce, he in- 
vites every inquiry ; coiling hisMelf up in the scaly 
circles of x^autious perjury, he isoontmaally fight- 
ing contradictioBS and denukts in advance, which 
he says he anticipates. No unprejudiced man 
can read his testimony, and not aay one thin^ at 
least: tlmt it has satisfied him the witness is a 
corrupt, dishonest man. But in ao instance of 
any conversation are the words, or the import, or 
subatance, pretended to be^ven. S«»cii evidence 
is always -dangerous, and never veliable. 

I refer to SMirkie's £videnee, vekuae 1,, pages 
461, 462, and note. It is a standAjrd ana <Se- 
mentary work. 

" Of all kinds of evidence, that of extra-judi- 
cial and casual obsenration is the weakest and 
most unsatisfactory ; such words are often spoken 
without serious intention, and they are always 
liable to be juiisiaiken and mi^emembered.; and 
their meaning is liable to be misrepresented and 
exaggerated. Aiieascris.apt to clothe the ideas 
of the speaker as he understands them, in his 
own language; and by tliis translation the real 
meaning must of^en he lost. A witness, too, who 
is not entirely indifferent between the parties, 
will, frequently, without being conscious that he 
does so, givetoo high a coloring to what has been 
said. 

'*ThG necessity for, caution cannot be too 
strongly and emphatically impressed, where par- 
ticular expressions aredetailea in evidence, whioli 
were used at a remote distance of time; or to 
which the attention of the witnesses was not 
paiticularly called; 4>r where misoonoept^n Was 
likely to arise froni their aituation and the cir- 
cumstances 'under which they were placed; or 
from the prejudices of the witness, especially if 
his object was to extract an admission for the 
purposes €i/S the cause. Such evidence is iabri- 
cated easily; contradicted with difficulty, hi 
tases iftbukind, th^amdud of ike parties^ and ih^te 
facts and jeitetLmstancef »f the 4ase wbikh mre ff%t 
froai stMptscon, an fi'eqtiinily the s^e$t and •8v,rt$t 
guides to truA. Evidence of this nature is of the 
very weakest kind where it is doubtful whether 
the party making the admiasion knew his legal 
rights and situation. 

** I once heard a leamcdjudge, (now no more,) 
in summing up on a tilal /or forgery, inform the 
jurtr that the pritlMter, in a conteraation which 
he had had with one of the witnesses, had said : 
* I sm the doawer, the acceptor, and the indorser 
of the bill. * Whilst the learned judge was com- 
menting on the force of these expressions, he 
was, at the instance of the prisoner, set right as 
to the statement of the witness, which was, that 
the pnsaner had aaid: * I know the drawee, the 
aooeptor, and the indorser of the biH.' Had the 
witness, and not the judge^ 'made the mistake, 
tlie consequences might nave been fatal. The 
prisonor was acquitted . * ' 

Chancellor Walworth , in thecase of Law against 
Mecriil, usee this emphatic langua^\ 
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of a party ahonid always be sorutinized and re* 
ceived with caution, it is the most dangerous that 
cam be adimUed in m court if justice, <md ihe mesi 
Uabk U abuse. Although a witness is perfectly 
honest, it is impossible, in most cases, for him to 
give the exact words in which an admission was 
made, aadveven the tcansposition of the words 
of a party maygivie a mtaning entirely different 
from that which was intended to be conveyed to 
th^ witness.**— 6 ^e«d.,277. 

How much weaker im it when the honesty of 
the witness, as well as his accuracy, is cail^ in 
question'— when he admits his own crinunality— 
and thus renders himself unworthy of credit. I 
fear this has not been remembered by the commits 
tee. Similar authority may be found in every 
work on evidence. (See 1 Cow. and Hill*s Notes, 
p. 377.) The charge is founded alone upon 
Sweeney's testimony. He makes it against a 
man who heretofore has held the highest reputa- 
tion for character and integrity; that alone should 
be a perfect shield. If such testimony is to be 
taken so freely and confidingly, then there is not 
a member hero who may nothavecharges trumn|d 
up against him. And we must consider, too, tnat 
the world is not a jury waiting to hear the final 
decision. This report will go out, and with it 
charges against tl^ character of Mr. Gilbert 
which he hasJiad no opportunity to tnset. It will 
make anVimpression upon the pubUc mind, and 
nothing that can be done, hereafter will turn back 
the tide of public opinion, and reinstate him in 
public confidence. After bis name has been made 
odious, who will stop to hear or remember hifl 
vindication, if it should oome long afterwards? 

Is it not true that the rights of every member 
upon this door are involved in this decision, as 
ate also the rights of every member's constitu- 
ents ? And I insist -that this special report should 
be seot back to the committee, with the instruc- 
tions I have mentioned. It does not contain any- 
thing which the rnsolutMn appointing the com- 
mittee requires. It contains w»at purports to be 
their conclusions, drawn from the evidence; and 
they say in this very report that there is a general 
report upon the subject of inquiry committed to 
them, and that the entire evidence is annexed to 
tlMLt general report; and doubtless, also, their 
opinion as to what action, if any, is necessary on 
that subject. What more do yoM want ? The 
whole duty of the committee isdischaiged. I am 
willing to receive that report and adopt iL But 
why are there four special reports to be received 
oracled upon? Tliey are upon other subjects, 
and outside of the direction of this House. The 
committee go out of their way to originate other 
charges tigainst individual members, and then 
make tlieir special reports in these other cases. 
Can such an instance be found in the history of 
the past? And beside, they are mer^e arguments 
of counsel against tl>e men thus improperly as- 
sailed, not even containing the evidence, but their 
inferences of what the evidence tends to prove. 
Who ever heard of a grand jury indicting a man 
and then sending an argument along to urge his 
conviction ? 

There is another thing of which I think tl>e ao- 
eused have a right to complfun. The committee 
have .published all this one-sided, 00: ftrrte evi- 
dence. It is a rule of parliamentary law, and it 
is one of your own rulesj that no eommittee ehall 
publish, or order to be printed, any matter before 
them. That is to be done by the House; and yet 
this evidence, taken in- secret, and not permitted 
to be heard by any man outside of the committee- 
room, has been printed, and is now in tlie hands 
_of tlie editors of two or three papers in the city 
of New York, to be published to the world. £k> 
you not do injustice to the accused by this? 
Would a grand jury allow of such a proceeding ? 

I b^ gentlemen. to remember that they may do 
great injustice in their extreme desire to hunt up 
crime in their holy horror of corruption. If they 
have found a aoan who may have been guilty of 
some imprudence or indiscretion, or what is just 
as badyisaceused of it, it is far from acting fiiirly, 
as judges, to cry out "mad dog!" and hunt him 
down, and pour out upon his devoted head all the 
indignation that all the members of Congress feel 
against villainy and corruption in generel. Were 
I to be tried for any crime or offense, I would pray 
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Buspected of doing a similar thing with that 
chared against me — by men with clean hands 
and honest hearts — men above the reach of 8as> 
picion,*who would be slow to credit such an 
accusation against another; not by judges who 
thought the condemnation of another necessary 
to vindicate their own innocence, or to exonerate 
them from suspicion. I say this in answer to the 
argument used by thegentleman from South Car- 
olina [Mr. Orr] the other day, that the men in- 
tended by Simonton should be named and pro- 
ceeded against, that he and every other member 
of th^ House might be relieved and exonerated 
from suspicion. Assuming that every charge 
against Congress is true, and must be laid on 
some one's snoulders, in my judgment there is a 
want of manliness in avowmg such a motive of 
action, or urgine such an argument to influence 
the action of others. He that fears he may be 
suspected can hardly be an impartial judge of the 
accused. I can say to that gentleman, he does 
himself injustice by such an argument. 

I assume that the committee only want to do 
i^iat the House directed them to do. I would 
not assume anythinp^ else unless they show by 
their conduct that they do desire to go beyond 
their authority. There are to be four or five of 
these special reports besides the regular report, 
which i^, alone, a full compliance with the order 
of the House. 

The SPEAKER. There is only one report 
made to the House, and that is a report in full, as 
the Chair understands it. The Cnair does not 
receive a report inpart. 

Mr. BENNETT, of New York. I got my 
information from outside rumors. And the fact 
will turn out, I think, as I have stated. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair receives the re- 
port in full. It is not competent for the commit- 
tee to make a partial one without special leave. 

Mr. BENNETTS of New York. I ask if it 
is not just to the accused that their privileges 
and rights should be protected, and that this 
committee should report only the evidence taken 
in relation tn the general subject about which only 
they were directed to inquire? and also that they 
should state, in that report, or by reference to the 
evidence, whether, in the course of their inquiry, 
any members have been implicated ? Then the 
House can take such action ^if any is necessary) 
as may be deemed proper in regard to them, 
f iving to the accused every opportunity of de- 
fense. This is demanded as a right, that they 
may not be prejudged or condemned before they 
are heard » and that they may establish their in- 
nocence by confronting their accusers, and having 
a fair trial. That is what I regard as a right, not 
to be denied, and trust the committee will not 
object to this course. It is what is required by 
parliamentary law — by every principle of consti- 
tutional and criminal law. if they have been 
involved in the course of these inquiries, specific 
charges should be made out against them, and a 
committee appointed to fry them, or they should 
be tried at the bar of the House; and then I trust 
that this mass of disjointed, inconsistent testi- 
mony may be met ana answered, and its errors, 
inaccuracies, and falsity be detected and exposed. 
Are any members of the committee afraid that 
these men will show themselves innocent? One 
gentleman [Mr. Davis, of Maryland] has said 
their guilt will be covered up for want of time to 
try them. I trust not. The want of time should 
not be spoken of. In the language of an old 
authority, *' If there is time for accusation, there 
is time for vindication also." Justice can only 
be done in this way. Let Sweeney and his con- 
federates repeat their charges, and give their evi- 
dence where they can be placed under the torture 
of a cross-examination at the same time; for it 
IS a torture to dishonest witnesses. Put them to 
that ordeal and lest of truth, and see if tfie triers 
do not discover in their manner or their testi- 
mony that which should discredit it. Nothing 
of this can now appear. 

I have said all I desire to si^. I do not mean 
to assail any man. I do not mean to charge any 
design of doing wrong upon the committee; but 
I protest against the jwrisdicHon they have as- 
sumed—against the course bf action they have 
pursued. Under such a course of proceeding 
thsre is no seeority for any saan. Tht privilefes 



which have been assured to us, and heretofore 
enjoyed, which have been fought for so earnestly 
for ages in the House of Commons of England, 
are struck down by ourselves in our own Halls, 
and we become the most helpless body of men 
upon the face of the earth, incapable of self-defense 
or self-preservation, subject to be accused and 
condemned by anybody and everybody in defi- 
ance of the law, of constitutional riffht, and every 
safeguard which is secured to the humblest indi- 
vidual in the land. 

This course of 'proceeding will never do. We 
must not be quite so anxious to offer up victims. 
We must not be so very anxious for blood, to 
convince the public' that we are pure. I think the 
public will judge more correctly of Congress than 
to require that to be done. I do not wink it is 
any evidence that a man is better than his fellows, 
because he seeks to pronounce a hasty and cruel 
judgment upon them. I therefore beg every 
member of this House* to look carefully at the 
authorities which I shall publish with my remarks, 
and if they will not listen to me, to listen to the 
voice of experience, and to the wisdom of those 
who have gone before us. 

I have spoken of the committee as a body. So 
far as they have made the general report, and 
acted in accordance with the authority and direc* 
tion given, they are unanimous; but so far as 
these special reports are concerned, which, as I 
contena, are irregular, and outside of their com- 
mission, and should not be received or acted on in 
the House, they are not unanimous. The chair-- 
man of the committee, I am informed, makes a 
dissenting report, on the ground that the commit- 
tee should follow the rule in Jefferson's Manual, 
(which is also the rule of the House,) and report 
only the fact of members being involved to the 
House, and that these special reports are there- 
fore irregular and unauthorized. So that the com- 
mittee thefhselves are not unanimous on the ques- 
tion of admitting and acting on these special and 
separate reports. 



NAVAL DEPOT AT BRUNSWICK, GEORGIA. 

SPEECH OF HON. A. IVERSON, 

OF GEORGIA, 

In the Sekatb, January 20, 1857, 

On the bill ■luborislng the establishoieDt of a Naval Depot 
oa Blytbe Island, at BrnniwickjOn the coast ofGeoifia, 
and for other purposes; the pending question being on 
the motion of Mr. Mallort to recommit the bill to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. IVERSON said: Mr. President, if I had 
consulted my health, I should not have been in 
the Senate to-day. I was suiTerinff pain yester- 
day; I am suffenng more to-day. 1 ought really 
to be confined to my room rather than be here; 
but the interest I feel in common with my con- 
stituents in this bill compels me to forego all per- 
sonal considerations, ana to trespass, as briefly as 
possible, oh the attention of the Senate in discuss- 
ing the merits of the subject before us. I did not 
expect or intend to enter upon a discussion of the 
merits of the bill on the motion of the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Malloet] to recommit it to 
the Committee on Naval Afiairs. I was content 
to let that motion be decided by the Senate, with- 
out debate upon the merits of the bill; but tne Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. Butler] thought 
proper, in the speech which he delivered yester- 
day, to enter at some length upon the merits of 
the question, not So much, it is true, as to the 
capacities and claims of Brunswick, but as to 
those of another place, which it seems is to be 
brought forward as a rival to it; and I feel justi- 
fied, therefore, in going to some extent into the 
whole subject before the Senate. I the more 
readily take this course because I suppose that 
this motion to recommit may be considered |ind 
prove to be a test question upon the bill itself. 
AJtbough, as I stated yesterdfay, it may not be 
the intetUum of the Committee on Naval Afiairs 
to give the bill the' go-by in this way, yet doubt- 
less thai wouM be the effect of the motion if it 
prevails. If it^ goes back to the Committee on 
Naval Afifairs it will not, in all probability, be 
reported b^ck to the Senate in time for its action 
daring tb« prsfent ataaion. I call, tharafore, upon 



all the friends of the bill, if it has any friends on 
this floor, to stand by me in resisting this motioni 
in the firm persuasion that if it prevails the bill 
will be defeated. I object to the recommitment 
of the bill because I see^io good reason why it 
should take that course. All the information 
which can possibly be obtained bearing upon the 
subject is already before the Senate. I do tioi 
believe that the Committee on Naval Affairs can 
bring forward any new facts which can enlighten 
the judgment of tne Senate. So far as the capaci- 
ties ana qualities of the harbors on the southern 
Atlantic coast are concerned, with reference to 
the establishment of a naval depot, the most accu- 
rate surveys and examinations have already been 
made, under ofilcial authority, of every place that 
has any pretensions whatever for such an estab- 
lishment. In 1827 a Purvey of the harbor of Port 
Royal, as well as other southern ports, Bruns- 
wick included, was madei under orders from the 
Navy Department, by Lieutenant Stockton, and 
the accuracy of his examinations and reports has 
been tested by subsequent surveys maoe by the 
most competent and reliable naval officers under 
instructions from the Grovernment, and recently 
by officers attached to the ofiice of the Coast Sur- 
vey. So that there can be no* doubt or difficulty 
in relation to the facts which bear upon this case. 
Now, sir, the Senate is- as well able to form a cor- 
rect opinion upon these facts already collated, 
printed, and in our possession, as the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. It does not require the re^ 
searches of that committee to enlighten the Sen- 
ate upon a subject already within the power of 
every one to understand. There is, therefore, no 
necessity for the reference demanded. 

Mr. President, in 1827, as I have stated, the 
harbors of Port Royal and Brunswick were sur- 
veyed and particularly examined by Lieutenant 
Stockton, of the Navy. In 1836 the Senate pasaed 
a resolution instructing^ the Secretary of the Navy 
to appoint a commission of naval ofiicers to ex- 
amine personally the various harbors on the At- 
lantic coast south of the Chesapeake Bay, with 
a view to determine upon the most eligiule site 
for a navy-yard. A commission was accordingly 
instituted , consisting of Captains Woolsey , Clax- 
ton, and Shubrick, the latter eentleman beioc 
a native of South Carolina, and naiurtUly with 
feelings and prejildices in favor of his own State. 
I will here tsJce occasion to say, that in some re- 
marks submitted by me yesterday, I mistook that 
fmtleman for the present Commodore Shubrick. 
now learn that it was the brother of the Com- 
modore. The resolution of the Senate under 
which they were appointed directed them ** to 
examine the ports south of the Chesapeake Bajr 
with a view to their comparative facilities and ad- 
vantages for the establishment of a navy-yard." 
These commissioners proceeded under instrue-' 
tions from the Navy Department, to make a per- 
sonal and minute examination of all the harbors 
on the southern Atlantic coast and Florida as far 
as Fensacola. They were men of experience, of 
science, and of ability; they were charged with a 
special duty; they had ample time to perform it 
accurately and faithfully ; they spent many months 
in the prosecution of their labors; they examined 
personally, and with scientific instruments; and 
they made a full and complete report to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy upon all the places examined* 
In February, 1837, Mr. Dickerson,'then Secre- 
tary of the Navy, submitted their report to Con- 
gress. In that report those commissioners say: 

" We have given to the subject all the reflection which 
its national importance deniaiHlf,have personally iii5pccted 
the several ports whose draught of water gave claim to pul>- 
lic auention, and have maturelv weighed their relative pre* 
tensions to the favorable consideration of the Govern tnt'iH. 

<* The undersigned, arriving at a preference fbr a particti> 
lar port, have discarded all prejudice of a local and 9t*cUomil 
nature, and have solely been influenced by a strict regnrd 
of the public good. As a basis fOr their decision they have 
looked for fundamental principles, aiid have been gutdect^ 
brthe great desiderata in a naval estBolishment on sbnrc. 
They may be classed under Uie following liead<, and obtaHa 
value in the order in which they stand," lie. 

They examined Charleston, Port Royal, Sa- 
vannah, Darien, Brunswick, St. Mary^, Key- 
West, and the Tortugas. They decide against 
Charleston, Darien, St. Mary's, Key West, and 
Tortugas, because of the shallownesaof the wa« 
ter on their b9n, not admitting the entrance oF 
any vessel larger than a sloop-of-war. They 
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narrow down the selection, therefore, to three 
points, viz: Beaufort, (Port Roj<d,) in Soath 
Carolina, Savannah, and Brunswick, m Georgia. 
They made a close and accurate personal and 
scientific examination of these three points, and 
it is worthy of remark that the result of their ex- 
aminations coincides fully with that made by Mr. 
Stockton nearly ten years before. The commis- 
sioners decidea against Savannah on the ^ound 
that, though she has a greater depth of water on 
her beur than either Beaufort or Brunswick,- yet a 
sufficient depth of water could not be carried up 
the Savannan river to a safe and eligible point for 
the construction of a navy-yard. The commis- 
sioners were no doubt correct in this conclusion. 
Savannah is not a proper place for such an estab- 
lishment; and so far as I am informed or believe, 
she puts forvrard no claim ft>r one. The State of 
Greorgia has preferred no claim for such an estab- 
lishment at Savannah. She askS that a naval 
depot be established at Brunswick, from a con- 
viction that Brunswick has superior advantages 
over any and all other southern Atlantic ports. 
Her Legislature, at its last session, passed joint 
resolutions instructing her Senators, and request- 
ing her Representatives in Congress, to use their 
efforts in procuring the adoption of this measure. 
It is in obedience to these resolutions, as well as 
to consult the public interest, that the bill under 
consideration nas been submitted to the action of 
Congress. 

It seems, therefore , that the contest for this 
naval depot is narrowed down between Beaufort, 
IB South Carolina, and Brunswick, in Gleorgia. 
Now, I propose to examine the claims of these 
two points, and in doing so, will '* nothing ex- 
tenuate or set down aught in malice." I^i^ill 
state every fact fairly in favor of Port Royal 
sound ana bar that can have any bearing upon 
the subject. 

Tlie commissioners (Woolsey, Claxton, and 
Shubrick) make the following remadts: 

'< Af a basis for tbeir decision, they have looked for fan- 
damental principles, and have been guided by tbe great de- 
siderata in a naval csiablistunent on shore. They may be 
clamed under the following heads, and obtain value in the 
order in which they stand, viz : 

** 1. Sufficient depth of water to permit Area acceat, at any 
state of tide, for the heaviest class of ships-df-war. 

" 3. Defense by land and by water. 

" 3. Resources and supplies of every kind for tbe speedy 
equipment of fleets. 

<* 4. Salubrity at every season of the year. 
. " $. Ample supply of fresh water. 

" G. Facility of wharfing and docking." 

They say: 

*'Aano port south of the CThesapeake possesses all these 
advantages, (and, indeed, there is bat one in the whole 
Union which does possess them,) it has become the duty 
of the undersigned, by the resolution of the Senate, to de- 
signate that one which seemed to them to have the greater 
Biunber of approximating qualifications.'* 

Now, sir, in relation to the first point, which 
is, perhaps, the most material, and without which 
of course all the others have no value, let us in- 
stitute a comparison of the depth of water on the 
bars and in the harbors between Port Royal and 
Brunswick. The commissioners say in relation 
to Beaufort, or Port Royal: 

" This harbor was surveyed by Lieutenant Stockton in 
1838. His report has been tested by soundinss and observ- 
ation, and its general correctness ascertained. The arm of 
the sea, which enters between Hunting and Hilton's Islands. 
ii known as Port Royal Sound. It is sufficiently deep and 
capacious to accommodate the laraest fleets, but, like all 
tbe poru south of the Chesapeake, labors oncer the dit>ad- 
vantages of having a bar placed at its entrance. From the 
bar to Beaufort, the distance is about eighteen miles. A 
belter position tor a navy -yard can be found \a tbe vicinity 
of Beaufort than at the town. The bar has an average 
depth of seventeen feet, which permits, with a full tide, the 
pcusage of a frigate. Beaufort is placed in the line or in- 
ternal navigaUon between Charleston and Savannah, and 
bence, if blocka4kd by an enemy by sea, has a safe and 
speedy transport of supplies. The absence of a fVesh water 
river and marshes seems to assure as great a degree of 
health as in tiuy of the southern harbors." 

Beaufort then, according to this report, has an 
average depth of seventeen feet on the bar at mean 
low water. That corresponds with the report of 
Lieutenant Stockton. It is the result of the per- 
sonal examination of these three naval captains; 
but subsequently to that time, in 1855, another 
survey, under the instructions of the Coast Survey 
Ofiice, was made by Lieutenant Maffitt. I have 
before roe a chart furnished by the Coast Survey 
Office, which lays down the soundings of all the 



channels which lead over the three bars of Port 
Royal Sound. 

There are three entrances to Port Royal Sound: 
the eastern, the southeastern, and the southern 
channel. The eastern channel carries only four- 
teen feet at mean low water. 

Mr. BUTLER. It is put down here at seven- 
teen feet. 

Mr. lYERSON. The chart does not state so. 
The southeastern and southern, channels carry 
the largest quantity of water over the bar, and it 
is to them that I address myself. I think I can 
show to the satisfaction of any impartial man 
that they have no advantage whatever over Bruns- 
wick in respect of water; and I draw my conclu- 
sions from authentic information. Alluding to 
the southeastern pass. Lieutenant Maflitt, in his 
marginal notes on this chart, gives the various 
beanngs, and then states that *< notices than nine- 
teen feet at mean low water" can be carried over 
this bar. 

There is, therefore, according to the survey o( 
Lieutenant Maffitt, nineteen ^et at mean low 
water on the bar in the southeastern channel. In 
the southern channel he also states that nineteen 
feet at mean low water can be carried through. I 
concede, therefore^Jiat nineteen feet may l^ car- 
ried at' mean low Waiter on either of those chan- 
nels, into Port Royal harbor; and when we get 
into the harbor it is sufficiently capacious for any 
fleet that would probably ever be anchored there. 

But let us proceed . Lieutenant Maffitt says 
that the mean rise and fall of the tides is six and 
six tenths feet; so that with nineteen feet at low 
water added to the six and a half feet of high 
water, we have twenty -five and a half or twenty- 
six feet; which is the deepest water that can oe 
carried over the bar at either of these entrances, 
according to the soundings marked on this chart, 
and the marginal notes of the surveyor. 

Mr. MALLORY. I have the report of Lieu- 
tenant Maffitt before me, and he says that the 
mean rise and fall, of the tides is seven feet. The 
spring tide is nine feet, and the neap tide is five 
feet, and there are twenty feet at mean low 
water, according to the Coast Survey, in the chan- 
nel to which the honorable Senator now refers; 
so tl'.at if the report of Lieutenant Maffitt, which 
I hold in my hand, be correct, there would be 
twenty-nine feet at spring tide in this channel, 
and twenty-seven feet during high tide at the 
mean rise and fall. * 

Mr. IVERSON. I do not know how Lieuten- 
ant Maffitt makes a contradictioh. The map I 
hold in my hand purports to be ** the United States . 
survey or reconnoissance of Port Royal entrance 
and Beaufort harbor, South Carolina, by the 
hydrographic party under the command of Lieu- 
tenant J. N. Maffitt, United States Navy, in 1855;" 
and from it I have read these remarks, which 
state that over these channels nineteen feet may 
be carried, and that the mean rise and fall of the 
tide is six and six-tenths feet. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am sure my friend from 
Geor^ would not wish to have anything omitted 
in this statement, 

Mr. IVERSON. I will make a true statement 
of the facts as far as I understand them. Per- 
haps there is a misunderstanding as to the point 
where the tides rise. I called at the Coast Survey 
Office for the purpose of ascertaining these facts, 
and the officer in charge informed me that the 
mean rise and fall of the tide inside of the bar at 
Port Royal station is six and six-tenths feet, the 
spring tide at the same place is seven and six- 
tenths, and the mean rise and fall of the tide at 
the town of Beaufort is seven and three-tenths, and 
the spring tide at the same place is eight and three- 
tenths feet. Lieutenant Maffitt, in that report, 
I presume, must mean the rise and fall of the tide 
at Beaufort. It is a singular fact that the rise and 
fall of the tide is greater at Beaufort, eifhieen 
miles from the bar, than at the bar itself. While 
it is eight and three-tenths at the spring tide and 
seven and three-tenths at the mean tide at Beau- 
fort, it is only six and six-tenths on the bar, 
according to this chart, and that is what I base 
my statement upon. That information I obtained 
from the Coast Survey Office, and I presume it is 
correct. 

But it is a matter of very little consequence 
whether there be twenty-five and a half feet of 



water on the bar at hish tide at Port Royal, or 
twenty-six and a half (eet. This is only sufficient 
for a frigate, and not sufficient for a seventy-four. 
I admit there is sufficient water on the bar at Port 
Royal to carry a frigate at high vrnter into the 
heurbor, and as far as that is concerned, Bruns- 
wick has no advantage over Port Royal. 

I will proceed now to show that Port Royal 
can have no advantage over Brunswick in any one 
isolated respect. The commissioners , aiVer stating 
the character of the harbor, say, in relation to 
the water at Brunswick: 

" Proceeding towtirds the land, by traversing the whole 
breadth of the channel, the soundings gradually shoaled to 
eighteen feet, which is the least draught of water found in 
the channel- way v" 

Eighteen feet at low water, therefore may be 
carried over Brunswick bar. It is true. Lieuten- 
ant Trenchard, of the Coast Survey, in his recent 
examination, made during last year, states that 
"St. Simon's bar runs nearly noi^h and south, 
is half a mile in length and less in width. Sev- 
enteen feet js carried over it at mean low water.'* 

The commissioners, in 1836, reported tliat 
eighteen feet might be carried over the bar "at 
Brunswick at mean low water. Now, air, what 
depth may be carried at high water? The com- 
missioners state the mean rise of the tide at 
six feet, making twenty-four feet. Lieutenant 
Trenchard puts it down at seventeen feet at low 
water, and the mean rise of the tide at Seven feet, 
making twenty -four feet at mean high water. All 
concur that twenty-six feet may be carried over 
the bar at high spring tide. The twenty-four 
feet at mean tide, tne commissioners say, is suf- 
ficient for a frigate. 

What advantage, then, has Port Royal over 
Brunswick? Either of them will admit a frigate; 
neither will admit a seventy-four. No frigate can 
pass over either bar except at high water, and at 
nigh water any frigate ofyour Navy can go over 
Brunswick bar as well as over the bar at Port 
Royal. A seventy-four cannot go into either of 
them. Where, then, is the practical difference? 

Mr. BUTLER. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. IVERSON. If a seventy-four can go into 
Port Royal it can go into Brunswick also. Cer- 
tainly such a ship could only pass over either of 
these bars at high spring tide, and there is no ad- 
vantage in that respect of one over the other. 

In relation to the watef on the bar at Bruns- 
wick, it is a fact that it has as much water as any 
navy-yard in the United States, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of three. Portsmouth , New Hamp- 
shire has forty-two feet at low water, and fifty 
and six-tenths feet at hi^h water, in mean ordi- 
nary tides. Boston has eighteen feet only at low 
water, and twenty-eight feet at high water. Bruns- 
wick is nearly equal to Boston. New York has 
twenty-four feet at low wajer, and twenty-eight 
and ei^ht-tenths feet at hi^h-water; I do not speak 
of spring tides. Philadelphia hus eighteen and 
five-tenths feet at low water, and only twenty- 
four and five-tenths feet at high water; so that 
Brunswick is as good, or better, than Philadel- 
phia. Norfolk has twenty-one feet at low water, 
and only twenty-three ana five -tenths feet at hig^ 
water, and at spring tides but twenty-three and 
eight-tenths feet, so that Brunswick, at high tides, 
has more water on its bar than Norfolk. Pensa- 
cola, in Florida, where a navy-yard has been 
established, has twenty-one and five-tenths feet 
at low water, and only twenty-three feet at high 
water, and at spring tides only twenty-three and 
seven-tenths^eet 

Mr. MALLORY. Twenty-four feet. 

Mr. IVERSON. It is put down here at twenty- 
three and seven -tenths reet. 

Mr. MALLORY. Ships drawing twenty-four 
feet of water often go over it. 

Mr. IVERSON. That may be so; but cer- 
tainly it has not ss much water on the bar as 
Brunswick at high water, either at ordinary tides, 
or spring tides ; so that, with the exception of three 
northern ports^ Boston, Portsmoutn, and New 
York, Brunswick will compare favorably with 
any of the ports at which navy-yards have been 
established. I therefore come to the conclusion 
that, although Port Royal has more water on ths 
bar at low tide, Brunswick has quite as much or 
more at high tide; and it is only at high tide that 
your large ships of war ean pass ovsr these bars; 
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io that there is no advantage whatever, so far 
as water on the bar is concerned, for Port Royal 
over Bninswick. 

When you get into the harbor what is the com- 
parison between these two places? While you 
can carry up to Blythe Island, opposite Bruns- 
wick, wnere the naval depot is proposed to be 
established, from twenty-five to thirty feet of 
water, and sometimes even a greater depth, after 
you get over the bar at Port Royal you cannot 
carry more than fourteen feet of water up to 
Beaufort, according to the Coast Survey map by 
Lieutenant MaiHtt. Six miles below Beaufort 
there are only fourteen feet of water, and the tide 
there rises only six or seven feet; so that at high 
tidfc you have but twenty or twenty-one feet of 
water at Beaufort. I suppose the depot, if estab- 
lished there, must be at Beaufort, or close by it. 
You cannot go down and establish it upon the 
salt marshes at the lower end of the island, but 
you must get on high, dry land, and the town of 
Beaufort, or, as the commissioners say, some 
place in its vicinity must be the' locality on which 
to erect the proposed establishment* In this re- 
spect Brunswick has decidedly the advantage 
over Beaufort; I speak of Brunswick and Blythe 
Island as convertible terms: so also of Beaufort 
and Port Royal. 

Then there is another consideration of com- 
parison between these two points. When you 
get into the harbor of Brunswick the vessel is 
safe. There is a larffe^ capacious harbor, several 
miles in extent, with the best anchoring ground 
perhaps in the world — at least there is nothing 
•upenor to it that we know of. It is perfectly 
land-locked by the two islands of St. Simon's and 
Jekyl. They come, as these commissioners say, 
within one mile of each other, and yet afford the 
easiest and safest x:hannel of access perhaps of 
any harbor on the southern Atlantic coast. The 
bottom of the channel is gravel and hard sand, 
80 that there is no variation or shifting of the 
channel ; while at Beaufort or Port Royal the bar 
is composed of loose sand, and it is therefore 
shifting like the bar at Charleston. I understand 
that sometimes a ship may come into Charleston 
drawing fifiecn or twenty feet of water on one 
day, ana on the nex^ after a storm from the cast- 
ward, the sand is un to the very throats of the 
buoys in the channel; and so it ia, in all proba- 
bility, at Port Royal. The character of the sound- 
ings there arc altogether different from those at 
Brunswick, and must ever subject the entrances 
to variations and danger. ' 

But placing this difficulty out of the way, when 
you get over into the harbor at Port Royal, you 
are more exposed to the sea than at Brunswick. 
There is nothing to protect it from storms at sea. 
There arc three channels all open to the sea. But 
the moment you get over the bar, and pass the 
islands of St. Simon's and Jckyl, at Brunswick, 
you are perfectly safe; perhaps there is not a 
superior harbor on the globe for vessels, and there 
is capacity enough to float all the navies of the 
world, an anchoring ground of the best descrip- 
tion, and this may be carried up to Blythe Island, 
a distance of eight or ten miles from the bar. 
Then, so far as regards the capacity and compar- 
ative safety of the two ports, I think the compar- 
ison is decidedly in favor of Brunswick. I admit 
that Port Royal has as much advantage as Bruns- 
wick in relation to the water over the bar; but, 
when that is surmounted, and die vessel gets into 
the harbor, the advantage is decid^ly in uivor of 
Brunswick. • 

The report of the commissioner^, in 1836, 

speaks of Brunswick harbor as follows: 

" The waicrfl forming ilie port of Brunswick are generally 
designated aa Turtle river; but, pro|»Qriy speakiag, it-ui an 
arm of the «ca, which, entering between the islands Af 
Jckyl and St. Simou'i^, down into tlie interior for upwards 
of twenty uiiieD, (onning a wide, deep, and twin column. 
Aa no fresh water river emptiOH into thiA basin, ii iniUways 
Mil, free from fredhels and alluvial deposits; and hence, 
IVom an early period of lime, no change whatever has been 
perceptiUe in Um aoundiiigf or general character of the 
port" 

it has been the same since the British Govern- 
ment surveyed it while Georgia was a province 
of that Crown, and selected it as the very best 
port souiii of the Chesapeake for a naval station. 

<^ From the large itilaiMl^ of St. Bimoa'ij and Jokyl, (which 
are distant from each other about out mile,'*) — 

I ask the Semite to ramairk that fa«t, because it 



has an importoat bearing on tiie question of de- 
fense — 

^ and mnniag^seaward for about six mttos, are found Jotting 
two extensive sand-pits. At low water, portions of them 
are laid bore ; and uniess the sea is unusually smooth, they 
form, in nearly ikeir whole extent, lines of continoous 
breakers. Between these lioes of surf lies the channel, 
whicli is three-fourths- of a mile wide in the spit'headi, and 
which enlarges to a mile soon after entering.^' 

The channel is three-fourths of a mile wide 
over the bar and enlarges to a mile after the bar is 
passed. 

" Between l^e ipit-beads we (bivid twesty<tWo feet at 
low water. Proceeding towards the land by era versing the 
whole breadth of the channel, the soundings gradually 
shoaled to eighteen feet, which is the least draught of water 
found in the obonnel way. About oae mile wicltiu the 
spit -heads is the < middle ground,' which is a bank of sonid 
resting on the souUieni or Jekyl spit, and Jutting into U\e 
channel- way some two hundred rkthoms ; but leaving a 
sufliciently wide eighteen-feet passage towards the St. ei- 
mon's or northera apit, for a loige a^ip, even with aa od- 
verae wind." 

You see, sir, how much facility there is in pass- 
ing over this barof Brunswick— 'three <|uarters of 
a mile wide upon the bar, gradually widening to 
a mile, and sufficiently large, even with an adverse 
wind, for the largest ship to pass in. I am cred- 
ibly informed— I have it here in an authentic 
letter; I have statements fron^various individuals 
who have! been eye-witaesA to the fact -^ that 
esscis d rawing from twenty to twenty-two feet 
of water have passed over the bar and into the 
harbor of Brunswick without a pilot. 8ach is the 
facility and easiness of access of that port. That, 
I think, cannot be said of Port Eoyal. 

So much in relaiion to the first point— 4he depth 
of water on the bars of those two places. The 
second point is the capability of detenss by land 
and water; ami in relation to this point there can 
be no sort of comparison between die twoplacQs. 
What do the commissioners say as to Brunswick .' 
They say: 

« Th^ it^Ionds of St Simonl aad lekyl mosent suitable 
posiunas for extensive worka, and a sand shoal, two miloe 
wi^in, and in the center of the river, [dry at low wate«-,) 
aflbrda a third basis for powcrAil .defense^ and :steam bat- 
teries will complete the whole.** 

There is not, probably, a port in the United 
States that has greater facilities of defense than 
Brunswick. I have before me a chart, taken from 
the Coast Survey, of the port of Brunswick and 
Blythe Island. If any Senator will examine it, 
he will find that it is not only land -lodced by the 
two islands of Jekyl and St.^imon's, which pro- 
tect it from easterly winds, but land-lof^ea by 
the main land itself; for Turtle river makes a 
bend or half circle, and Blythe Island lies north 
of the main land on which the city of Brunswick 
13 situated, and therefore the main land juts down 
and comes between Blythe Island ana the sea; 
ao that there cannot be conceived a place better 

frotected from storms or an enemy than Blythe 
sland is and can be made. That is not the case 
in relation to Port Royal. There is no place 
there, that I can perceive on the maps, where you 
can erect fortifications to ]>roteot a fleot or your 
works from an enemy, unless in the river of Beau- 
fort; and even at the entrance of that river, if 
erected on both banks, the fortifications must be 
at least two miles apart from each other. As far 
as that point is concerned, it seems to me the 
comparison is decidedly in favor of Brunswick. 
At any rate, it may be assumed 93 a fact, that 
Brunswick is capable of the very best defeases 
from an enemy's fleet. 

Now, upon the third point stated by the com- 
missioners, I will defer tnat to a subsequent por- 
tion of my remarks, and proceed to the fourth — 
salubrity at every season of the year. Lieutenant 
Stockton, in his report, states the fact» that <* the 
fresh water, although not of the very best qual- 
ity, is tolerable, and can be obtained in any quan- 
tity." He speaks of the town as being extremely 
healthy, with water of good quality and in great 
abundance. These commissioners speak deci- 
dedly in favor of Brunswick on this point. They 
say; 

<^ Brunswicjc is as healthy a spot as there is probably on 
the southern Atlantic coast." 

That may be the case in relation to Beaufort. 
I h^ve heard it represented, however, by persona 
from that State, that Beaufort is an exceedingly 
•ickly place. 1 do not know how that is; I^hall 
nuUm no aastrtioii of thut kind; ^ut I know tbmt 



Brunswick has been universally considered the 
most heal thy spot on the southern Atlantic coast. 
I am authorized to say, that it has never been 
visited bv an epidemic; thai there has never been 
a case of yellow fever op cholera at Brunswidc ; 
and that, notwithstanding the fatal epidemic 
which prevailed along the sea-coast of Georgia 
in 1854, carrying ofl* hundreds at Savannah, and 
many at Dorien, within sixteen miles of Bruns- 
wick, there was not a solitary case at Brunswick. 
While the fever prevailed all along the coast of 
Georgia and Florida, and as far as New Orleans » 
Brunswick wais exempt, though it had about as 
much popukition as Darien, or Sl Mary's, where 
it prevWed to a fatal extent. 

I have a letter fromu Mr. Jewett, who, I believe, 
was formerly a citizen of the State of Maine, in 
relation to the health of Brims wick. I b^ le^ve 
to read that letter fur the benefit of the Senate » 
because hcalthfulness is a very important partic- 
ular. He says: 

^ I coauuenced, about 4me year ago, ta bvUd two tifcr 
eteamors io Brunswiok, and Aoiahed them there the 14th of 
August lost past I took a crew of about fifteen Maine 
men, for that purpose, to Bmuswick, and mode op the rest 
of my force with residents there, both wMte and tdack ; 
and was there myself to superiatend tbe«roiilc,koth wintor 
and suouner, until the boats were oonipleted ; nnd I came 
to tiiu conclusion, from my experience and observation, that 
the natural advantages for both a harbor and sbip-buildi^g 
are of an extraordinary character; my impressions ara, 
Knte$Ungtho*e of antf other ftaee in the UniUi Stattt car- 
tainly any place south of Baltimore. I will give you aoine 
jva^ojDs xvQv it is so, and In vJiat these advantages consist. 
There ii a flne entrance to the harbor, having tweiity-foor 
•to twenty-six feet of water, wltere any ship-master, after 
once entering, needs no pik>t. Iffy own bag pastSJ ovsr 
the ground last season four times w4)ile I was in Bnina- 
wicK, and althoM^b fully insured, I bad her enter and leai» 
wUhoxtt a pilot after the fftsk time. The harbor Is FuffieiMt 
in capacity to eonlaiu more shipping, with safe anchonga, 
than 1^ ooUoarily fomd at one time iu the liarfaors of Near 
yprk, Ijiverpool. or London^ I presume ; and that, without 
adding any expense except that dictated by the it^erwt 
of shore-owoers. It is cooipletely land-locked, and c onife - 
qMntiy a v^rv safi; harbor. The elimote is admirelfee. I 
have had sose ei;perienco of climates in North and Sooth 
America, ^nw in the Old World, and f made up my mind, 
after seeii^^ the effect of tt on my men, and ezperfenetog 
its effects op myself) tliat I had never seen ami place wtMaro 
a crew of men, northern or southern, white or black, could 
do more work, the yeor round, than in Brunswick. 1 think 
a crew of Maine sh in-carpenters can do wore wo^ in Drtina- 
wick, tn tt ship-yard, in a year, than they can do in Maiiie ; 
what they gain In the winter there, is more than they lora 
in the summer, compared with a Maine climate. I bod 
not a man sick eitfier winter or sunrmer, on account of the 
climate ; nor wai there a day's work tost by nny one oh 
account of the heat during tt» summer months. As good 
and as pure drinking water is fbund in the wells of Bnui*> 
wick, at the depth of about twelve l%et, as is found in 
Maine, but of coukc not col(L and in abundance — a fact 
that surprised me much, and for which I cannot account, 
OS the town is goiiorattv not laoro than ten to twenty feet 
above the salt water, by which it Is ahnoot entlraly mm- 
rounded, and the soil ts diy^aad a kind of sandy loam, aad 
the town very level. The whole shore is admirably otxed 
Ibr ship- yards, and for laanehing safely, and with compam- 
tively litUe expense, into deep wat<v, vesseto of all aiaes, 
up to the Iju^gest ships tb^t ever floated-'' 

This is the-testimony of Mr. Jewett, who built 
two steam*vessels at tb^t port, and it is the te«ti- 
mony of all persons who know anything fiatm 
the place. I will not pay there is no more healtk^ 
place; but I will say there is not as healthy Ii 
place on the southern Atlantic coast as Brans^ 
wick. There is no alluvial deposit there, no fresh 
water entering into that port^ no swampa, vxA no 
marshes, and nothing of that sort in the ne i git - * 
borhood of the city. It is a hie^h, dry, sandy so^; 
free from any cause of local disease; and there- 
fore may be considered the most healthy port on 
the Atlantic coast. So much on that point. 
• I have alreeuly stated the supply of fresih water, 
which is one or the desiderata mentioned by the 
commissioners in relation to a navy-yard . Then, 
on the facility of wharfing and docking, these 
commissioners say: 

" We believe Bhthe's Island, on the opposite shore, t0 
be most eligible. It contains some hundred acres, covered 
with timber, and every vfny coavcnieat for wharves, docks* 
&c., and for a nur^^cry of the live oak; ills distant frona 
Brunswiok two ratles, and has boid ivater to wiUiin a Tew 
£itlioms of the shore." 

It is stated by Lieutenant Trenchard in his 
survey, that twenty-five or thirtv feet of water 
may be carried ri^bt up to the bluff of Blythe 
Island: so that tltere cannot be .a more desirabis 

f)lacQ for a navy-yard, so far h» docking and 
aundiing vessels are concerned, than is furnishod 
by Blythe Island, in <the port of Brunswick. It 
has those advantages over Any oUter place ijts;! 
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etui be mentioned south of the Chesapeake. But 
one other point is left, that is, in relation to the 
tfesourees of every kind for the speedy equipment 
of fleets. 

At the time this report was made in 1837, there 
vere no advantages pertaining to Bi;unswick in 
t%is resfMct, for then she was cut off from any 
eonnninication with the interior. But now— *and 
I be^ the attention of the Senate to these facts — 
bIm 18 making commnnication with the interior, 
mot only by a canal and riyer, but by a very ex- 
tensive system of railroads. 

The Brunswick and Altamaha canal, which con- 
nects Turtle river above Brunswick with the Al- 
tamaha river, one of the largest streams in the 
State of Greorgia, is nearly comiileted. A com- 
pany has akeady taken nossession of it with a 
wiew to complete it in a few months. The com- 
pany have means to complete it. I understand 
tt, wiU cost about thirty thousand dollars to com- 
plete it, andpniitin operation. The canal, when 
completed from Turtle river to the Altamaha, and 
^esnected by its tHbutaries whh the interior of 
the State, will give great fhcilities for the trans- 
portation of supplies to the port of Brunswiok, 
besides the facility of floating down timber on 
the Altamaha, and the Ocmulgee, and Oconee ri- 
'wrs, and other tributaries, which run through a 
legicMi of country having the finest growth ofpine 
timber perhaps on the face of the earth. Then 
llMre is a railroad now in process of construction, 
thirty-six miles of which are already completed 
and in operation, running from Brunswick, and 
iMended to terminate at" Pensacola, in Florida. 
h is called the Brunswick and Florida railroad. 
There is a charter by which that road is to epo to 
Pensacola. That is the ultimate design, and will 
doabtkes be its ultimate end. Thirty-six miles 
of the road are already completed, and a large 
portion of the rest of it put under conO'act. The 
aompany have means to finish it to the Chatta- 
koockft river, a distance of perhaps more than 
one hundred and fifty miles. Independent of that, 
a charter was rnrnted at the last session of the 
JLegislature or the State of Georgia, authorizing 
the construction of a main trunk from a point not 
▼ery /ar distant from Brunswick, across to the 
Chattahoochie or Appalachicola river, the dividing 
line between Florida, Alabama, and the State of 
Georgia. This act of the Legislature of Georgia 
authorized a subscription on the part of the State 
of $500,000 upon the subscripUon of |600,000 
by individuals. The |600,000 having been sub- 
•cribed by individuals, the Governor has made 
the sqbscriptioH on the part of the State of half 
•.million of dollars to that work; so that there are 
BOW 11,100,000 in honajide subscriptions for the 
continuance of that road. It is true the road is 
intended to be a main trunk for the benefit of a 
rosfl running from Savannah in the same direction, 
ftfty miles of which have been nearly completed, 
and which is intended to join the Brunswick road 
ftt an initial point ascertained by an act of the Le- 
gislature, and then the two roads thus united are 
to form a common trunk, and run across th% coun- 
try to Pensacola, with a branch to Tallahassee, 
in Florida, on the one hand, and to Albany, in 
Georgia, on the other. So that Brunswick, in 
this way, will have an entire communication with 
all the southwestern counties of Georgia and the 
Aorthern tier of counties in Florida, and running 
to Pensacola, will have a direct communication 
with the Gulf of Mexico. We shall have this 
advantage when that road is completed, as it wilt 
be in a &w years. Then between Brunswick, a 
naval station on the Atlantic, and Pensacola, a 
Aaval station on the Gulf of Mexico, there will 
be a direct communication in twenty-four hours, 
transporting materials of war and men from one 
point to the other, as the exigencies of the public 
service may demand in case of war between this 
country and a foreign nation. ^ That is an ad- 
vantage of no small consideration. That rail- 
road, and other railroads with which Brunswick 
Is about to be connected, will give her access to 
the interior of the States of Georgia, Alabama, 
smd Florida, thus presenting every facility for 
ample supplies, as much so as any place on the 
tfouthern coast. 

In this connection I bee leave to say, thai 
charters have been granted, by which the rail* 
load comnuinication frwa Brunswick it to be 
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extended to Albany, in Georgia, thence to Eufala, 
in the State of Alabama, thence to Montgomery, 
in Alabama, thence to Selma, in Alabama, then 
in a straight line to Vicksbuig, Mississippi, then 
by way of Shreveport to the Texas line, and then 
on die Southern Pacific railroad line to £1 Paso. 
Some of the links are already finished; others are 
in process of construction. AH of them have been 
chartered, and the completion of them may be con- 
sidered a fixed fhct; so that when these roads are 
completed, as they will probably be in a very few 
years, together with a road from El Paso to the 
Pacific, we shall' have a continuous line of rail- 
road upon or near the thirty-second degree of 
north latitude, almost an air line, from San Diego, 
on the Pacific coast, to Brunswick, in the State 
of Georgia, running across from San Dieffo to 
El Paso, then to Shreveport, then to Vicksburg, 
then to Selma, then to Montgomery, then to Eu- 
fala, then to Albany, then to Brunswick; Bruns- 
wick is the nearest Atlantic port to the Pacific 
coast. It is the nearest point between the oceans. 
San Diego on the one side, and Brunswick on the 
other, must be tho first points of connection be- 
tween the two great oceans. 

Brunswick will in this way be connected not 
onlv with the interior of Georgia and Florida, but 
will stretch her arms into Alabama and Missis- 
sippi, and Louisiana and Texas. It is but six 
hundred miles from Brunswick to Vicksburg, in 
Mississippi. Put a train of passenger cars, there- 
fore, on the railroad at Vickwurg, and in less than 
thirty hours the passenger is in Brunswick, the 
nearest Atlantic port. Put a train of freight cars 
on the road at Vicksburg, and in less than ninety 
hours, at a speed of ten miles an hour, making 
allowances for detentions, that freight is landed 
at an Atlantic port, at Brunswick, to be shipped 
to New York, Liverpool, and elsewhere. I ven- 
ture nothifijg^ iv. the assertion, that when this sys- 
tem of roachi shall be completed, as they unques- 
tionably will be in a few years, a large quantity 
of freight which now goes down the Mississippi 
to New Orleans, instead of going round by the 
tedious and dangerous navigation of the coast 
of Florida, will oe brought to Brunswick, and 
shipped from thence to the northern ports and to 
EUigland. Such is the attraction of an Atlantic 
ov^r a Gulf market, and of an Atlantic over any 
port on the Gulf of Mexico. 

Sir, I have had occasion to witness this supe- 
rior attraction. The town of Columbus, in which 
I reside, upon the Chattahoochee river, is thr^ 
hundred miles by railroad from the city of Savaa- 
nah. We have now a continuous line of railroad 
firom Columbus to Savannah. There is a river 
flowing at our feet, going down to Appalachicola, 
on the Gulf of Mexico—a river navigable about 
six months in the year during the winter season, 
and which, before the construction of the road to 
Savannah, carried off all the cotton which was 
brought into Columbus and other points on the 
river ,^ and sold or shipped; but the moment the 
road was completed to the Atlantic coast, al- 
though it is further over the railroad than by the 
river to. port, out of one hundred and five thou- 
sand bales of cotton, to say nothing of other arti- 
cles that were sold in the city of Columbus during 
the past season, one hundred thousand went over 
the railroad to Savannah, and not more than five 
thousand went down the river to Appalaohicola. 

Such is the difference in the faoiiicy of trans- 
]»ortation, in the speed in which this transporta* 
tion is mad^ and the cheapness of it, that the 
railroad has absorbed the transportation of the 
whole amount of the agricultural productions 
wluch are sold in Columbus for shipment. When 
the roads shall be completed from Brunswick to 
Vicksburg, and then across to ffliveveport, a vast 
amount of the resources of that country will seek 
an Atlantic port, instead of going to New Orleans 
and Mobile, or other Gulf ports, to encounter the 
expense, delays, and dangers of a Gulf navi- 
gation around the Florida capes, in this way, 
Texas, Mississippi, and Louisiana are deeply 
concerned in the construction of thi^ work at 
Brunswicki because the construction of a naval 
depot (It Brunswick will give aid and encourage- 
ment to the building up of a city at that place, and 
Ihey are all interested in the rise and progress of 
that city. « "*• 

But to some back to the advantages of Bruns- 



wick in relation to the furnishing of supplies for 
the equipment of a fleet: there is a charter granted 
by the Legislature of Georgia for a railroad from 
the city of Macon, at the center of the State of 
Georgia, to Brunswick; and engineers are now 
in the field surveying the route. That road will 
undoubtedly be built. The interests of Bruns- 
wick and Macon, and of the people on the line, 
will insure its construction in a few years. When 
that is done, we shall have a continuous line of 
railroad from Brunswick, by way of Macon and 
Chattanooffa, to Knoxville, Nashville, and the 
whole of the State of Tennessee. Thus will be 
opened up to Brunswick all Uiese various coun- 
tries in Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, 
and Tennessee, for the obtainment and transpor- 
tation of supplies of provisions and other mate-^ 
rials which may be necessary and proper in the 
equipment of a fleet or vessel-of-war, or for tha 
support and use of a naval station. 

But, besides this, Brunswick is better situated 
than any other port on the southern Atlantic 
coast for the supplies of a fleet. So far as ship 
timber is concerned, it is the very best position. 
It is in the midst of the- live-oak growth of the 
State of Georgia. It is contiguous to the best 
plantations of the pine timber m the world. The 
railroad now being constructed along the southern 
tier of Georgia counties, runs through the best 
pine forests on the southern coast, or in any of the 
southern States. The Altamaha river traverses 
a country of similar character; so that, so far aa 
materials are concerned for building or repairing 
ships — turpentine, tar, and everything of thai kind 
needed for therqmirand construction and use of 
ships, there is no place to compare with Bruns- 
wick, on the southern Atlantic coasL 

Can these things be said of Port Royal ? No, 
sir. Port Royal is cutoff from the main land. 
She has no interior communications, and never 
can have any. She has connections by water with 
Charleston and Savannah; but Brunswick has 
connection by water with Savannah on the one 
hand, and St. Mary's on the other; so that Port 
Rojral has no advantage over her in that respect. 
But while Brunswick is connected by railroad, 
river, and canal communication, with a vast ex- 
tent of the most fertile country in the world. Port 
Royal is surrounded by salt marshes, and never 
can be connected by railroad or any other com- 
munication with the interior. She has no sup- 
Elies of timber; she has no live-oak in her neigh- 
orhood; she has no accessible pine in her neigh- 
borhood, unless it comes down from the back 
country by the way of Charleston or Savannah. 

In the neighborhood of Brunswick are larga 
plantations of live-oak. This very Island of 
Blythe, containing over four thousand acres of 
land, is covered with live-oak. To be sure, the 
older trees have been cut down ; but there is grow- 
ing on that island, almost entirely in a virgin state, 
a iai^ quanity of young live-oak. These naval 
captains say it is a nursery for live-oak timber. 
Independently of that island, in every direction 
there is a large quantity of live-oak, which is most 
important in the construction of ships-of-war. 

At this point I beg leave to state that at present 
much of tne supplies of timber and naval stores, 
such as limber, turpentine, and tar, and other 
things of that kind, are now obtained from the 
coasts of Georgia and Florida, and are carried to 
our northern navy-yarda— New York, Philadel- 
phia, Norfolk, Washington city, Boston, and 
elsewhere, for the eonstruction of our ships of 
war. I f there be*a naval depot or yard established 
at Brunswick, there are the supplies at hand with- 
out any cost of transportation, and that is a very 
great advantage in behalf of Brunswick over any 
other place wnieh has been considered. There 
are all the supplies at hand. We need not trans- 
port them thousands of miles for the purpose of 
using them fbr the public service. They can be 
got there on the spot, and in any abundance, for 
the construction or repair of any number of 
ships. 

The railroads with which Brunswick is now 
connecting herself, and will doubtless connect her- 
self in a very few years, will open to her a vast 
trade, more than any city upon the southern At- 
I lantic coast, I would say nothing in disparase'* 
Tment of the commercial prospects of Savannah 
I Slia is a large amd flounabiiag city, and justly the 
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pride of my State. She haslarg^ and incrensinir 
resources; she is regulated by a liberality and 
enterprise which do Tier credit; and she has my 
hearty wishes for her continued advancement to 
the h ighestconimercial position. She has herarros 
extending up into the interior of Georgia, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Alabama, sufficient to 
give to her a large and increasing trade under 
any and all circumstances; but when Brunswick 
shall complete her system of railroads, and stretch 
her arms to the various regions to which I have 
adverted, she must have a larger commerce than 
any other port of the southern States. She has 
a better harbor than Savannah. She has a better 
harbor than Charleston. She has a better harbor 
than any other southern Atlantic port, and she 
must necessarily grow to be a large and import- 
ant city. The construction of this naval depot, 
giving assurance of the confidence of the Gov- 
ernment in the port, will encourage capital to ^o 
to Brunswick, and in this way the town itself will 
be built up. I venture little in saying that in 
twelve months after the completion of the system 
of railroads and the canal which is to connect 
Brunswick with the interior, there will be several 
hundred thousand bales of cotton shipped from 
the port of Brunswick, to say nothing of other 
agricultural products. She must necessarily grow 
up to be the moat important sea-port town of the 
southern Atlantic States. 

Under these circumstances, we ask that this ap- 
propriation may be made for the purpose of con- 
structing a naval depot. The State of Georgia 
asks this at the hands of Congress. Her Legis- 
lature has unanimously passed resolutions in 
behalf of this project* The State feels a deep 
interest in it. The State of Georgia, while it has 
contributed perhaps as much, or more, to the 
public Treasury as any other State in the Union, 
according to its population, has had as few ben- 
efits from the public Treasury as any State, 
^hilc South Carolina and Florida have had their 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, the State of 
Georgia has never had but one appropriation that 
1 know of, and that was an appropriation of 
$161,000, made during last Congress, to remove 
certain wrecks out of the river Savannah below 
the city, which had been placed there during the 
revolutionary war for the defense of the country. 
That was an obligation on the Government. It 
did not spring from her liberality; it sprang from 
her sense of justice, and was only the redemp- 
tion of a sacred obligation. That is the only 
appropriation, as far as 1 am informed or believe, 
which the Government l^as ever made in behalf 
of Geoma. We have had but little out of the 
public Treasury, while we hare contributed our 
mite, in proportion to our means, with as much 
liberality and spirit as any other Slate of the 
Union. 

Here I beg leave to say, sir, that I have looked 
with extreme regret upon the opposition which 
has been presented to this bill oy the Senators 
from Florida. Florida has had large appropria- 
tions from the Federal Government. She has had 
her share in all conscience, and the State of Greorgia 
has been her friend in time of need and difficulty. 
We have sent our men, not by the hundred, but 
by the thousand, regiment after re^ment, into 
Florida, to aid in the defense of her inhabitants, 
and to protect them from the scalping -knife and 
tomahawk of the savage. We have sympathized 
with the troubles and dangers of that State. We 
have poured out our blood and treasure in her 
defense. Yet, when the State of CSeorgia asks that 
a naval depot be established within her borders, 
and that the small sum of $200,000 be appropriated 
for that purpose, we meet the most bitter and de- 
termined opposition from the two Senators from 
that State. Well may the State of Georgia ex- 
claim, in the language of Cssar, ** Et tu BrttU !** 

Florida is deeply interested in the construc- 
tion of this depot at Brunswick. Brunswick is 
the nearest Atlantic port to Florida at which a 
imvnl depot can be constructed. All the commerce 
of Florida which comes round the capes must 
necessarily come by the bar of Brunswick. How 
important, therefore, it is to the commerce of Flor- 
ida that this depot should bo established for the 
repairs of our national vessels as well as the com- 
mercial marine of the country. When tliat splen- 
did iriutaph of art and snterpriae shall be com- 



pleted, for which the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Yulee] is entitled to so much cretlit for origina- 
ting and carrying on, the Fernandina and Cedar 
Keys railroad, giving a connection from the Gulf 
to the Atlantic just below Brunswick, much of 
the commerce of the Gulf of Mexico will pass 
over that road and into the Atlantic, at the very 
doors of Brunswick; and so much more important 
is the establishment of a naval depot there for the 

grotection of that trade. I cannot see how those 
enators can, in jusiice to their own constituents 
and their own interests, oppose the passage of this 
bill. 

Sir, the establishment of a naval depot at Bruns- 
wick is an important matter of general concern. 
There is no naval depot for the repairs of ships, 
for two thousand miles, between Norfolk and 
Pensacola. In time of war there is no refuge for 
our ships-of-war — there is not a place in which 
any of them can go for the benefit of repairs — 
there is not one port where they can put in for 
the purposes of safety. How important that all 
this commerce flowing from the Gulf of Mexico, 
increasing as it is and has been for years, grow- 
ing up to so much national importance, should 
be protected by the naval armament of the United 
Slates; and that this depot should be established 
there for the purpose of enabling our ships of 
war, in time of difficulty, to go in for the purpose 
of repairs. 

We do not ask the establishment of a nnvy-yard 
for the eofutruetion of ships. We ask only the 
establishment of a naval depot for the repair of 
ships; to establish a place where our national 
ships are to go in for repairs when they are dis- 
abled on the coast, and for the benefit of repairs 
to our commercial marine also. 

Here I beg leave to state a fact which has been 
communicated to me from a reliable source, 
showing the necessity and importance of the con- 
struction of a naval depot in this region. Three 
years ago, the steamship Ohio, drawing, as I un- 
derstand, about twenty -one or twenty-two feet 
of water, belonging to one of the Pacinc lines, in 
her passage from Aspinwall to New York, with 
six hundred passengers and a very large amount 
of spcie and other freight, became very much 
disabled off the coast of Carolina or ueorgia» 
One of her shafts was broken; one of her wheels 
was stopped ; it was with difficulty she could pro- 
ceed, and she had to put into Norfolk for repairs, 
beating around Cape Hatteras, the most danger- 
As of all navigation on the Atlantic coast. 
There was not a solitary place from Cape Florida 
to Cape Hatteras where the Ohio could eo in for 
repairs; and she was, as 1 am informed by one 
of the proprietors of that vessel, in extreme dan- 
ger of being lost in consec{uence of the necessity 
of beating up to Norfolk in her crippled and dis- 
abled situation, beftre she could get to a place of 
safety for repcurs. This is only an isolated in- 
stance, perhaps, of hundreds that have already 
happened, and of hundreds which will probably 
occur hereafter. How important, therefore, it is 
to have a naval depot on a safe coast like that of 
BrCtnswick, in order that our commercial vessels 
may, in cose of distress or injury, go in for the 
purpose of repairs ! 

In every point of view, Mr. President, in which 
I can look at the question, it seems to me that 
this bill is presented to the Senate with very pow- 
erful considerations in its behalf. It has already 
passed the House of Representatives, and it re- 
quires only the sanction of the Senate to become 
a law. While there are six or seven navy-yards 
north of the Chesapeake, there is but one between 
the Chesapeake and the Rio Grande, and that is 
at Pensacola. Justice requires that the southern 
States should have a naval depot on their border. 
The facilities of commerce recjuire it. The in- 
terests of the large northern cities and of northern 
commerce, and of the commerce of the United 
States, all demand this at our hands. 

Before I close, I will take occasion to answer 
an inquiry which the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Mallobt] told me yeaterday he would make of 
me to-day. i will do so because I do not wish to 
trouble the Senate again by any remarks on this 
bill. The bill appropriates $200,000 for a naval 
depot at BIy the Islana. It is not intended to estab- 
lish it at th(^town of Brunswick, for the reason 
thai there is, between the bar of Bmnswick and 



the city, a mud flat which extends across the. 
channel, and which might obstruct the pass&ga 
of ships-of-war. It is true that merchant ships 
of any size may pass over that shoal at hi^h 
water; but ships-of-war, especially frigates, coald 
not do so. 

It is proposed, therefore, to establish the Navy 
depot on Blythe Island, which is two miles across 
Turtle river from the main land, upon which the 
city of Brunswick is situated. Blythe Island con- 
tains, I am informed, four thousand acres of land, 
and is about four miles long. There are from 
twenty-five to thirty feet, and in some places 
deeper water, earned all along the shore of Blythe 
Island, from one end of it to the other. It is an 
eligible point for the establishment of a Navy 
depot in every respect in which the matter can 09 
viewed. 

The Senator from Florida gave me notice yes- 
terday that he would ask me what was the pros- 
pect of purchfising a naval site there in relation 
to the expense. It wm a very sensible su^es- 
tion. I, myself, at one time, tm^poaed thatmat 
island was in the hands of an organized stock 
company, and therefore, that if we established 
the depot upon Blythe Island we should place the 
Government in the power of this company to 
make the Government pay whatever price they 
chose for land upon this island; but on inquiry 1 
have ascertained that the facts are altogether dif- 
ferent. Not a foot of the land on Blythe Island 
is owned by any stock company. The island is 
owned by nfteen or sixteen difilerent individuals, 
each one claiming a separate and du*tinct title and 
interest of his own; and all these various claims 
front upon the water where the depot must be 
erected. The Government, therefore, is not in 
the pdwer of any large stock company. Here is 
competition among several owners. 1 he Govern- 
ment is not bound to select one site more than 
another. One point on the east side of the island 
is probably as nt for the naval depot as cAotber. 
The Government, therefore, has the choice among 
fifteen or sixteen individuals to purchase the site, 
and it requires only thirty acres, as I understand 
from the report of the Secretary of the Navy, for 
the purposes of the depot. Such a site can, in 
my opinion, be purchased at a cost of not more 
than from ^00 to $5u0 per acre. I feel assured 
that the cost of the ground will not exceed ten or 
fifteen thousand dollars. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I trust that the 
Senate is satisfied, with me, that of all the points 
on the southern Atlantic coast which have any 
claims whatever for the establishment of a navy- 
yard or depot for the repair of ships •of-war, 
Brunswick has the decided preference. It has the 
advantage of the expressed opinions of every 
Government officer who has examined these vari- 
ous harbors, and especially of that enlightened and 
disinterested commission of naval captains who 
were assigned to the specific duty of making ** a 
survey and examination for th^ express purpose 
of ascertaining and deciding upon their comp^ara- 
tive fatiUties and advantages for the establish- 
ment of a navy-yard.'* In their report to the 
Navy Department, they conclude with the fol- 
lowing comparison: 

" The undersif ned. In obedience to a revolution of the 
Senate, have arrived at the point where they are directed to 
report on 'the coniparau've advantagCR and raciltties of 
portii Boutli of the Chesapeake, for tiie establlAbmeot of a 
navy- yard* ' Depth of water and easy access being <^J^cts 
of the fin>t consideration, tliey are of opinion chat the porta 
of Charleston, Darien, and St. Mary's, being deficicot ia 
depth of water to permit the entrance of a larger ship tban 
a 8loop of war, arc unfit to compete with the frigate tat'- 
borsof Denufort, Savannah, and Brunswick. 

'* The preference is narrowed down to one of these ; and 
having duly weighed their relative pretensions, tre have no 
hesUoHon in preferrtng Brutuwick. Benufort must yield to 
her in the essenUal points of depth of water, easy access, 
and capability of defense. Savannali must give way, for 
her easier access and ^reat depth of water on the bar can- 
not be carried up the nverto a site safe fl-omthesea and an 
enemy,and applicable to the cptablishmentiif a navy-yard. 

** If a fri^te could but reach Cockspur Uland^ the opinion 
expressed m l^vor of Brunswick might be recalled. Bruns- 
wick is the most i*outhem frigate harbor on the Atlantic 
sea- board. Placed near the ^eat outlrl of the coaunercc> of 
the Wc!<t Indies and Gulf of Mnxiro, her position in a state 
of maritime warfare would be invaluable, since the navi|pa- 
ting interests of an enemy mu$i pass by her door.*' 

It is true, and I am free to admit it, that sub* 

sequent explorations have shown that in regard 

to depth or water on the bar, Deaufort, or Port 

Roy ill, is equal to Brunswick; but whilst, in thim 
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one particular alone, Port Royal is equal, though 
not superior, to Brunswick, in all other respects 
•he is greatly inferior to the latter. With this 
decided expression of opinion in fayor of Bruns- 
wick as a suitable site foranaval depot, by officers 
of unquestioned capacity and sound judgment, I 
think the Senate cannot err, but will greatly sub- 
aerre the public interest by concurring in the pas- 
sage of the bill under consideration. 

THE TARIFF. 

SPEECH OF HON. WILLIAM SMITH, 

or VIRGINIA, 

In TBS House op Representatives, 

Fettruary 14, 1857. 

TlM Hoose being in the Conunittee of the Whole on the 

state of the Union, and having under consideration the bill 

to reduce the daty on Imports, and for other purpose*— 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia, said: 

Mr. Chairman: It was not my purpose to par- 
ticipate in this debate; nor is it my purpose now 
to occupy much of the time or attention of the 
committee; but there were some extraordinary 
positions taken by gentlemen occupying the other 
side of the question, which have induced me to 
change my original intent, and to address myself 
not only to the subject, but also to the positions 
they occupy. 

The gentleman from New York, [Mr. Qran- 
OKR,] if I remember aright, for I have not seen 
his reported speech, took the ground upon this 

auestion, that a tariff ought to be imposed inci- 
entaily to revenue, and directly to protection. 
That is a strength of position which I did not 
•uppose would be taken upon this floor, and 
-which, I may say, is now taJcen for the first time, 
certainly for many years, in the American Con- 
gresfu It has always been said that protection 
should be incidental, because we have no ri^ht 
to collect revenue by the imposition of a tanflf, 
except for the purpose of paying the debts and 
providing for the general welfare of the United 
States, as defined in the grant of powers in the 
Constitution. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman over the way from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. De Witt,] who certainly, 
in manner, entertained the committee a few days 
ago, as he did also by the power of his argument, 
took some extraordinary positions, to which I 
shall also, in the course of my remarks, very 
briefly address myself; and I shall ask that gen- 
tleman to reconcile bimself with the position he 
took, because i have not been able to do it with 
the brief attention I have bestowed upon his 
remarks. It is not my intention to ^o into the 
subject of political economy, except incidently; 
but I shall state what is well understood and 
known in the history of our own country to be 
the natural application of capital and labor 

The first object is to provide the actual means 
necessary to supply our actual wants. In the set- 
tlement of new countries the first object is to pro- 
vide necessary food and raiment. Hence we bare 
tigrieultwe and household manufactures. These 
objects being attained, we next seek to create a 
surplus, which we desire to exchange for the pro- 
duction of other nations; and this begets commerce 
and navigation. The firstand great industry of the 
country being agriculture, it is naturally entitled 
to, ana should receive, all legitimate protection. 
Bein^ the foundation of all other interests, it 
should be oppressed for no other interest; the 
handmaids of agriculture being commerce and 
navigation, should be equally exempt from bur- 
dens and impositions, and should equally enjoy 
the fostering care of Government, to the full extent 
of all that Governmentcan legitimau>ly do. When 
these departments of industry are filled, and cease 
to siTorcI that ordinary rate of profit indispensable 
to all investments, we turn our attention to asso- 
ciated or corporate manufacturing. Manufactu- 
ring is the last, the very last branch of industry 
that is known in society, when society is left un- 
trammeled to pursue its own instincts and its own 
interests. 

The committee will readily see that, by advert- 
ing to these views, it is not my purpose to indulge 
Airther than to make this simple reference to eh- 
Dientary principles. I will now proceed to the 



consideration of the subject, for the purpose of 
illustrating some of the positions which I take, 
and for the purpose of illustrating the truth of the 
view which I have thus briefly adverted to. It 
is a curious fact, (and I beg the committee's at- 
tention to it,) that the whole history of the tariff 
policy of the United States is in illustration and 
support of these distinctions. 

In 1789, when the present Constitution was put 
into operation, we know very well that the idea 
of the tariff policy, as it has been since known, 
was not at that time entertained for a moment. 
The average rate of duty in 1789, 1790, and 1791, 
down to Mr. ' Jefferson's administration, was, 
perhaps, not exceeding some ten or twelve per 
cent."; and it is a curious fact, that even as late as 
Mr. Adams's administration, the excise system 
existed. A direct or excise tax was levied on the 
manufacture of snuff and other commodities of 
the United States. 

In 1810 the amount o( our registered and en- 
rolled shipping was 984,269 tons. That had 
grown from 1^,893 tons in 1789 — an accumula- 
tion of navigation interests without a parallel, per- 
haps, in the history of this or of any other country. 
There was nothing then to clip the wings of com- 
merce. There was nothing then to trammel the 
free interchange of our commodities. As I have 
said, the tonnage of 123,893 tons in 1789 grew up 
to 984,269 tons in 1810'. At that time, it is well 
known, the country was restricted and embar- 
rassed by the policy which then prevailed. As- 
sailed and beset, as we were, by the great bellig- 
erents of Europe and our own embturso policy, 
our navigation interests declined, and in 1812, 
when war was declared, we were reduced to 
760,624 tons. These causes in themselves con- 
stituted a restrictive policy , and the result appears. 
On ttie 3d of December, 1814, we had 674,633 
tons; and at the end of the year 1815, we had 
854,259 tons. 

Now, it is well known to this committee that 
in 1816 we had an oppressive tariff. It is well 
known that it was excused and justified on the 
ground of the necessities of the country. We 
also know that, in 1824, this tariff was revised; 
and although it was relieved of some of the op- 
pressive features of the tariff of 1816, it was still 
freatly oppressive to the interests of the country, 
tut in iSSm that great ** bill of abominations, "as 
it has been called, and aptly called, after infinite 
labor and toil, became a law. Let us look to see 
the effect of its restrictions on the country — anM 
wish the gentlemen interested in navigation and 
commerce, and the gentlemen of the producing 
States especially, to bear it in mind. 

By reference to the tables before me, I find that, 
under the operation of the tariff law of 1816, our 
tonnage went down from 854,294 tons in 1815, to 
812,619 tons in 1824. It is a singular fact that 
these tariffs of 1816 and 1824 were more destruc- 
tive to our commerce and navigation than the war 
with Great Britain, with all the power of the Brit- 
ish navy and British privateers warring upon that 
commerce. 

In 1828, when the tariff of that year was estab- 
lished, our tonnage was 812,619 tons. In 1829 — 
a single year — it wasdown to 650,143 tonl. What 
was It in 1830? It was down to 575,046 tons — a 
destruction of our navigation interests without 
parallel in the history ofnations in time of peace 
— a destruction infinitely beyond that whicn the 
war of 1812 produced. Under the compromise 
act of 1832, which was designed to correct this 
act of 1828, and to subject our tariff policy to a 
sliding scale, there was an immediate and rapid 
reaction. In 1832 our tonnage had risen 686,143 
tons; and in 1842, when the compromise tariff was 
repealed and the next high tariff was established, 
it had risen to 970,638 tons. In 1846, when the 
tariff of 1842 was modified, it had crown, by 
very slow and sluggish paces, to 1,123,999 tons, 
whereas, under the modified tariff, which is now 
in force, our shipping has in ten years increased 
to the enormous amount of 2,401,687 tons — more 
than one hundred per centum in only ten years. 
In 1846 it was 1,120,999 tons. In 1856 u was 
2,401,687 tons. I ask the committee whether it 
does not see, in this increase, apractical comment* 
ary on the effects of a restrictive policy? I ask 
the committee whether it cannot plainly see that 
the restrictive policy is the destructien, to a laigs 



extent, of the navigation interests? Those gen- 
tlemen whose constituents are interested in that 
branch of industry, are deeply interested in the 
proper consideration of this great question, as is, 
indeed, the whole country. 

Mr. Chairman , these facts naturally excite very 
interesting reflections. I have shown that the 
war of 1812 was less destructive to our shipping 
interests than the tariffs of 1816, 1824, and 1828. 
But this is not the most important interest which 
shared its fate. With every decline in our ton- 
nage, we know that our exports declined also; 
that low prices necessarily followed, and, with 
low prices, distress and ruin. Mr. Adams, in 
his fourth annual message, says: 

** In our country a unifbrm eiperience of fhrty years has 
rtiown ttwt wbatevf*r the tariff of datiee open articles im • 

Sorted from abroad hOH been, tbe amount of Importations 
as always borne an averace value, nearly approaching to 
that or the exiiorts, though occasionally dincring in tho 
balance— sometimes being more, and sometimes leas.'* 

Mr. Guthrie , in his recent report on the finances, 

page 11, says that 

" Coftimerce being the exchange of the productionn of one 
country or naUon for the productions of another, whether 
made indirectly by sale and purchase for money, or directly 
by barter, the conclusion id irresistible that both our do- 
mestic and foreign commerce have generally been equiva- 
lent and profitable to all parties " 

If these hi^h officials expressed sound opinions, 
(and they will not be questioned,) then the policy 
which embarrasses, much more that which de- 
stroys our commerce and navigation, is a direct, 
fatal, and unnatural blow at the two first, greatest, 
and most indispensable interests of the country. 

But let us look at the magnitude of the great 
interests to be affected by a tariff policy. From 
1821 to 1856 we exported of breadstuffs and pro- 
visions alone, $798,022,257 worth. 

From 1769 to 1856, we imported of fbreign 
goods ^,a97,541,3W 

From 1789 to 1856, we exported of domestic 
produce 6,497,039,653 

Profits of exchange commerce and naviga- 
tion $80 0,501,744 

Are these great interests to be trifled with and 
oppressed — to be made subsidiary to a prema- 
ture, hot-bouse policy, such as that to be found 
in the tariffs to which I have referred? Or shall 
we, yielding to the wise doctrines of political econ- 
omy, and that expansive civilization which is 
seeking to make one great family of all the nations 
of the earth, so shape our policy as to abolish 
unjust discriminations, unfetter the wings of com- 
merce, and take a step forward to the mighty 
consummation ! 

Mr. STANTON. I would'inquire of the gen- 
tleman from Viiginia whether this increased com- 
merce does not argue an increased tax, in the 
shape of freights, upon the agricultural produc- 
tions of the country? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. .If I understand the 
gentleman's proposition, he might as well say 
that a wagon to take produce to market was a 
tax on the producer. 

But it is still insisted that a protective policy is 
necessary to make us indepenaent; and that, in 
diminishing the revenue, tne necessity of whiqh 
is universally conceded, certain great interests 
must be left untouched; nay, one of them claims 
to be strengthened by making wool duty free. 

Without taking up the time of the committee 
by using all the materials at my command, 1 will 
Doakea single extract from a speech of Mr. Clay 
in favor of the tariff of 1816. it will be seen that 
he asks but three years to place our manu&ctures 
on a footing of independence: 

" Mr. Clay said tbe ol^et of protecting mannfactures 
was, that we might eventually get articleaof neccsti<y made 
aa cheap at home as they could be imported, and thereby to 
produce an independence of foreign countries. In three 

fteorrt, he aaid, we could Judge of the ability of oar estab- 
iahmenta to jfumuh those arUclee ae cheap as they were 
obtained from abroad, and could then legislate with the 
lights of experience. He believed that three yean trou/d 
be suMeient to place our manufactures on the desirable foot- 
ing.'' 

And yet the cry is, after forty years, « Give ! 
Qive!" Will nothing satisfy this insatiate de- 
mand? Shall the many be sacrificed to the few ? 
Shall the principles of political economy continue 
to be disregarded ? Shall the march of true civ- 
ilization be hindered, and the manifest will of 
Heaven, as indicated in the structure of the glpbe 
itself, be disregarded .> 
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That 9. duty is a tax will not be denied, It ia 
a burden. That it is no tax» np burden upon 
those; whose business it prospers, and whose 
ppckj^ts it fills, is transparent; yet I will make an 
extract or two in support of this conclusion. Mr. 
Claf said: 

*< We are instmoted by tiU experience, that the coiuaBiiK 
tion of onv anicto it In uroportioD tp tlie reductim m Ha 
fxicej and that in general it may be taken as a rale that the 
daty forms a portion of its price." 

Secretary Quthrie says, in his report, page lit 

" Tt is aflBumed, as a fkct beyond question, that a tariff cm 
Imports is a tax, and that the tax is paid by the consumer of 
the imports." 

Our form of Crotwrnment contemplates in the- 
ory a contribution by every citizen, in proportion 
to his means and ability, to the support of Gk>v- 
emment; and any policy or lejE^slation which, 
directly or indirectly, defeats this policy of equal 
contribution » is oppressive and ui^ust. Let us 
see how this theory is carried out in practice. 

We have a great agricultural, a great commer- 
cial, and a great manufacturing interest. • How 
has our great manufacturing interest grown up? 
By its own untrnmmeled and unaided invest- 
ments? No, sir; but by the action of this Gfov- 
ernment. I will give an easy and familiar illus- 
tration. Suppose a foreien manufacturer could 
sell an article in New YorK at seventy -five cents, 
and the American at one dollar, but not less, with- 
out loss. Suppose that the American manufac* 
turer comes here, and demands of the Congress 
of the United States an imposition of a duty of 
twenty -five per cent, on that article, to euable 
him to come in competition with the foreign man- 
ufacturer. Suppose he demands the imposition 
of a higher duty, in order to give him what is 
called the home market. If that duty be imposed 
by Congress, do not the consumers of that article 
in this country pay out of their profits the sum 
requisite to enable that particular branch of in- 
dustry to live and flourish ? Is rt not, in fact, a 
tax upon all other industrial interests not asking 
protection or bounties at the hands of the Gov- 
ernment? Do not gentlenien see, then, that by 
this policy we utterly destroy the great principle 
6f each citizen, in equal proportion, contributing 
to the support of the Government?' 

But the manufacturers tell us that they con- 
sume foreign fabrics and pay duties for the sup- 
port of the Government. 1 know they do; but 
where do they get the wherewithal to do se ? A 
heavy tax is imposed upon other industrial pur- 
suits that they may live and enjoy a large income; 
and out of their surplus, thus created, they pur- 
chase forei^ goods upon which duues are levied, 
usually articles of luxury and not of necessity. 
The manufacturer derives his ability to purchase 
his wines and his silks from the policy of pro- 
tection, without which his manufactunn^ indus- 
try wouM have no .existence. Does it lie in his 
mouth to say that he, too, pays toward the reve- 
nue of the Grovemment ? 

The policy which diminishes the resources of 
one branch, of industry fbr the purpose of ena- 
bling another to live, and which otherwise must 
starve, and which cannot live without bounties 
and fostering protection, is substantially and 
practically a pauper. It is to cry out ** Give, 
eive us from your surplus — give, or we die!" 
What wisdom, what justice, what propriety is 
there in such a policy? I know that gentlemen 
say it makes us independent. Independent ! 
that is an argument as old as the law. Does this 
policy make the flour-dealer or the wheat-erower 
independent ? Does it make him independent to 
take a part of his crop to enable another citizen 
to make a blanket ? 

The principal objects of manufacturing and pro- 
tective solicitude are sugar, woolens, cottons, and 
iron. I propose to show their present condition, 
giving the amount of our imports, and the amount 
of our domestic production. 

The gross amount of manufactures, including 
mills, molasses, dke.. 



In 1850 #1,055^,899 

1840 ' 483578^816 

M90 ll9Ai&,4S6 

IWe W,786,5aD 

1810 145j38a5S 

The two last deeades of 1810 and 1890 are vetw 
imperfect, and are introduce fbf the purpose «f 



i^MCing that nutnnfacturesj, to a large amount, ex- 
isted at those early dates. Lat^ amounts of these 
grei&t totals are strictly domestic, and would exist 
ttTider a system of free trade. I have not been 
able to. lay my hands on any estimates for those 
Several periods of exports of domestic manufac- 
tiupea. But I find, that in. 1846 we exported 

511,139,583; and in 1856, 130,970,993 worth of 
omesttc manufactures, of which nearly seven 
millions was of cotton. 

But I beg to call attention to the following table, 
in which will appear our consumption of foreign 
manufactured woolens, cottons, iron and manu- 
factures of iron, and sugar: 

jifamt/ac- Matiufae- Irtm and ^ 

Year* tmred htrtd manufactwm Sugar, 

wooietu. toUom, of iron. 

1848 #0,935,935 #i3,857,4ea #3,660,581 #4,397,2238 

1847 10,638,473 14,704,186 8,7X0,180 9,406,353 

1848 15,081,103 17,305,4lt 7,060,470 8,775,323 

1849 i3,503i203 15,183,759 9,963,567 7^75,780 

1850 16,000,916 19,681,619 10,864,680 6,950,716 

1854 19,339,930 91,486,503 10,780,313 13,478,709 

1853 17,348,184 18,716,741 18,843,569 13,977^90 

1853 37,051 <)34 36,413,341 36,993,083 14,168,337 

1854 31,119,654 33,477,106 38,988,941 11,604,656 

1855 33,676,448 15,743,933 93,945,374 13i»4iod 

1856 30,705,161 34,337,504 31,618,718 31,395,154 

This table shows the steady, uniform growth 
of our foreign importation of these indispensable 
manufactures. Amounting in the last year to the 
laige sum of |97,956,537, more than one third 
of our consumable imports, it Aimished a noble 
basis fbr commercial exchange, brought pur- 
chasers into our markets for our staple produc- 
tions, and enabled us to command remunerative 
prices for the $77,187,301 of breadstufis and the 
#138,383,351 of cotton which we exported the 
past year. It is difficult to estimate the wide- 
spread ruin which would have inevitably over^ 
taken our grain-growing and planting States, as 
well as our shipping interests, but for this im- 
portant trade. 

I am aware, Mr. Chairman, that this table may 
be'))erverted to the support (4* erroneous conclu- 
sions. It will no doubt be urged that these large 
amounts could be furnished to consumers by home 
industry, and that foreign industry should be ex- 
cluded, and not thus fostered and sustained. The 
answer is plain and simple: these Importations 
are now paid for by home industry — by industry 
in its most manly and invigoratinjp form, by toil 
in the field, by labor in the nght of day, refreshed 
bv the winds of heaven, and with a home to 
iAich to retire, ^here it mav sit down under 
its own vine and fig tree, and have none to make 
it afraid. This industry would be valueless with- 
out a foreign market; and we cannot sell without 
we buy.^ This is an axiom, says Mr. Adams, 
attested in our country for A>rt|b years. 

But it will be said tnat the production of these 
l^at articles in our country is necessaty to her 
independence. Let us, Mr. Chairman, examine 
hito the progress and present condition of these 
branches of our industry. We find thein as fol- 
lows: 

Home proditcHon of the arHeles referred to. 

tFool Cotton -,^ -.^ Dome$iie 

maiwfaet^d. manufaet^rd. '''**» ^** tugOTy Iht. 

1849 ....^,696,999 #46,850,459 #90,909,109 155,100,809 

1850 4^(^,545 61,860,164 60,485,67a 374,386,496 

1855 (eat.) 56,406,786 70,964,713 78,406,538 330^41,449 

In 1856 we imported $97,956,537 of woolens, 
cottons, iron and manufacturesof iron, and sugar. 
In 1855, by estimate based upon official data, We 
produced of the same subjects §337,073,754, more 
than double our importations. Of these subjects 
we are exporting considerable quantities of man- 
ufactured cotton and iron. Of iron Secretary 
Guthrie says, ** It will have possession of the 
home market between this and the year 1870." 
Can it then be said that, with our vast capacity 
to produce these important iurticles, we are de- 
pendent on foreigners? 

It may also be said that, if we will give our 
inamifacturers the horifie market, thev will take 
oar productions. A brief answer will put this 
right. According to the census returns of 1850j 
it took 33,678 males and 1^,574 females td 
produce #43,307,545 of woolens; 33,159 males 
ahd 59,136 females, to produce #61,869,181 of 
eottons; 60,049 males and 336 females, to produce 
160,485,673 of iron, and th6 manuikctures thereof, 
dtiddni aa a|||:regate of goods of |165,5«},393, 



produced by 191,733 operatives. In 1856, wi| 
imported of those articles #76,661,333, which ws 
could have produced with about 90,000 opera* 
tives. How much of our breadstuffs exporte4 
that year,(1856,) amounting to#77,187 ,30] , woal4 
they have consumed ? Not two miUlons ! And 
witnout foreign trade, what would have become 
of the baJance ? Why , it would have rotted u pojB 
our hands, and the ability to buy even the domes* 
tic article would have been taken away. 

Mr. Chairmau , we must not shut out the foreign 
customer. He must be allowed to come into our 
market on equal terms. A sharp competition be- 
tween the domestic and the foi^eign manufacturer 
must be encouraged. Reduce us to the home mar- 
ket, and the destruction or at any rate, the deep 
injury, of the most valuable and desirably indue* 
try of the counti^y is the inevitable consequence. 
Woolens, cottons, iron and sugar, having reached 
their climacteric, should be pressed forward by no 
further encouragement, ana should share in thai 
reduction of duty called for imperatively by the 
plethoric condition of tlie Treasury. 

Our woolen manufacturers, however, are not 
content, and notwithstanding the rapid develop 
ment of this interest, the ciy of distress ia heard* 
and free wool is demanded. This question ba« 
occupied much attention here and elsewhere; and 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Di^ 
Witt] most extraordinarily took the ground 
that in 1829, under the tariff of 1838, the higj^ 
duty thereby imposed caused the manufacturers 
of wool to dwindle; that the eomproiAise tariff 
of 1832 had the same effect; indeed that the tariff 
of 1842 still pressed it downward ; and that under 
the tariff of 1846 the manufacturing interest io 
wool mejted away like the morning dew. If f 
mistake the gentleman, I should lixe to be cor^ 
rected. Now let us, and let the committee look 
at it. In 1829 there was a htth tariff, and in 18^ 
there was a tariff with a descending 8ca|e; in 
1842 another high tariff, and in 1846 a moaned 
tariff, with a great reduction upon wool. How is 
it, tlien, that the manufacturing interests in wool 
in New England, as the genUeman slated, has 
diminished and suffered, and finally melted away f 
Vet that was the position which the gentleman 
took. Now I beg to answer that position by 
calling^ the attention of the gentleman and of th# 
committee to a few facts ofwhich I have befoK<9 
spoken. I find that the woolens produced io 
1840 in the whole United States amounted to 
#20,660,990, and in 1850 to #43,397,545; and from 
the estimates of the Secretary of the Treasur]^ 
I find that the amount produced in 1855 was 
#56,406,786. How is it that this rapid ffromh 
of the woolen interest should happen in the face 
of the facts the sentleman asserts— that the wool* 
en interests of New England have melted away 
like the morning dew ? . 

Mr. DE WITT. The estimate of the Secre- 
tary, I trukt the gentleman knows, is not based 
upon facts. You hear from every , part of the con- 
tinent of a reduction of wool since 1850. In tb« 
State of Ohio — one of the best wool-growing 
States in the Union — the reduction is four diti- 
Konii of pounds in the last- two years; and the 
honorable genUeman from Vermont [Mr. Mor- 
rill] told you of a reduction in that Suite. Now^ 
why has the production so dwindled away? The 
cause is clear. You have a duty upon the rair 
material as broad as the one upon the manofao- 
tured article. You give the foreigner a bounty 
of thirty per cent. They have thirty per cent, tn^ 
advantage of you; but not only that, labor is ten 
cents a day there for girls, while we pay 6,fif or 
sixty cents for the same, and a like difference 
exists as to the labor of men. Thc-y also employ 
a capital the interest on which is less than ours. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Stm the gentle- 
man does not answer my (]^uestion. I give him 
the figures,, and show, for instance, that in 1840 
the production of woolen goods amounted to 
#20,660,990; I show thatin 1850itwas#43,297,545. 
Here, sir, is an increase of more than one hundred 
per cent, in ten years. 

Mr. DE WITT. Does the Secretary pretend 
that his figures are right? Does he not say that 
there are some wool-growing districts from which 
DO returns are. made ? 

Mr. SMITH , of Virginia. I have seen no such 
sttuemebt. 
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Mr. DE WITT. The stateijftent is right be- 
fore you. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. The gentleman said 
that the wool interest, whether under a high or 
tow policy, had dissipated like the nnorning dew. 
I show fi'om the census tables, as well as from 
the tables furnished by the Secretary, that #e 
produced |^,000,000 of woolen fhbrics in 1840, 
kDd (43,000,000 in 1850, and $56,000,000 in 185S, 
According to the Secretary's estimate. 1 am deal- 
ing with the United States now, and- 1 shall deal 
^Hh New England soon, and the Statii of Mfas- 
iachusetts after a while. And I answer the argii- 
ineni of the eentleman that the wodlen interest 
is sacrificed, by showing a more rapid tncreass 
in woolen goods than in any other branch of 
industry. 

Mr. DE WITT. Do you believe that there is 
ad much wool grown to-day as there was seven 
years ago? 
' Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. DE WITT. You do believe it? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Undoubtedly; and 
I Will prove it before tstop. I have stated the 
lunount of our productions, and I shajl go per- 
haps a little further back when I come to Massa- 
ebusetts and Virginia. They have often been 
contrasted, and I shall contrast theqf) now, even 
jn a BNinufacturing line. But now I wish to call 
fhe attention of the committee to the importations. 
Tiie, gentleman from Massachusetts said the other 
flay that two or three hundred establishments of 
]!iew England had stopped. 

Mr. DE WITT. 1 did not say so. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Well, what is the 
proportion in importations ? In 1842 our imports 
&f woolens were $8,652,785 against $30,000,000 of 
liome manufactures. What wias it in 1850? Why, 
the importations in 1850 were but $16,976,575 
against a production of $43,297,545, showing that 
our imports, even as late as 1850, did not increase 
in proportion with the increase of our produc- 
tions. And yet, says the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, the woolen interest has been dissolved 
like the mornin? dew. So likewise, according to 
the estimate of the Secretary of the Treasury, our 
productions in 1856 were $56,000,000 against 
an importation of $SS,297,3o4. I mention these 
things, because the committee cannot fail to per- 
ceive that this cry about the wool interest is alto- 
gether fallacious and mistaken. 
^ Mr. DE WITT. Do I understand you to say 
that the productions increased to $56,000,000 in 
1855? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I say the import- 
ations were $23^7,3^ against $56,000,000 of 
productions. 

Mr. DE WITT. Where do you get your 
authority for the productions ? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. In the estimate of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 
' Mr. DE WITT. And you still believe that 
there is an increase of wool. There have been 
no machines built for woolen manufactures since 
1850. That estimate will pot answer. Qive us 
facts. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I am coming to 
that. The gentleman wm not discriminate. He 
is talking about wool, and I am' talking about 
woolen manufactures. 

' Mr. DE WITT. I did understand you so. 
Tou estimated $56,000,000 of manufactures in 
this country. 

Mr. SM ITH, of Virginia. That is the estimate 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. DE WITT. I ask, whether you believe 
that in woolen manufactures there has been one 
new machine started since 1850 ? 

Mr: SMITH, of Virginia. I do not profess 
to know; but I will show you directly. 
; Mr. DE WITT. That you cannot do. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. We may as well 
spend our time on this point, perhaps. I wish 
to call the attention or the gentleman to this 
fact. The value of the home wool was, in 1840, 
111,345,327. In 1850 it was $15,755,088. In 



f855 it was $23,392,944. 

Mr. DE WITT. I 
an estimate ? 



ask if that is not merely 



Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. They are official 
atatements 



Mr. DE WITT. Let us see them. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Here they are. 
Yon ought to have read Mr. Guthrie's report. 

Mr. DE WITT. You have no statistics of 
wool for 1855. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. The amount of 
our productions was 35,800,114 pounds in 1840; 
52,516,959 poundain 1850; and 61,560,339 pounds 
in 1855. 

. Mr. DE WITT. I ask if this la^t figure is 
not an estimate ? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Certainly, it i^ an 
estimate; but it iy an estiniate by the Hecretary 
of the Treasury, founded on data before him. 
But those other Inures are not estiihates; they 
are official. 

Mr. DE WITT. I ask the srentlenmn if wool 
has not declined more than $6,000,000, instead of 
increasing $11,000,000? The $23,392,944 ik an 
estimate oil the increase from 1840 to 1850; but 
wool has declined every day since; and there is 
not a gentleman representing a wool-growing con- 
stituency here that does not know that. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I am surprised to 
hear the gentleman, who is a practical manufac- 
turer 

Mr. DE WITT. Not a woolen one. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I am surprised that 
one who knows so miich on the subject should 
not be able to treat this question on my evidence, 
which is the evidence afforded by the official rec- 
ord. 

Mr. DE WITT. It is an estimate. 

Mr. SMITJI, of Virginia. No, sir. The fig- 
ures for 1840 arc n o estimate. 

Mr. DE WITT. I agree to it. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Nor is 1850 an es- 
timate. 

Mr. DE WITT. I agree to it. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. The Secretary of 
the Treasury states in his report that he had made 
a most careful examination of this question, with 
a view to press his policy on the country— ^the 
very policy of the gentleman. He says he made 
a most thorough and critical examination on this 
subject, and gave it more than ordinary attention; 
and the result of it is, that the amount of wool 
in the country is 61,560,379 pounds in 1855, to 
52,516,959 in 1850, and to ^35,802,114 in 1840. 
Will the gentleman be good enough to tell me on 
what evidence he relies to put down that testi- 
mony? 

Mr. DE WITT. I am glad there is one p<#ht 
in the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
that meets with the gentleman's approval. The 
|[reat point he has taken so much care to explain 
IS not with reference to wool. He has spoken on 
a great principle. I trust that he docs not believe, 
with the gentleman from Virginia, that the duty 
of thirty per cent. Js a tax upon th^ consumer. 
If I believed like him, that it was a tax, I would 
throw it off. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. When I make an 
nnquiry, I want the gentleman to respond to it. 

Mr. MORRILL. And I would submit to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts that after we have 
volunteered our testimony, it is not in order to im- 
peach our ow n wi tness. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DE WITT. When I have interrupted the 
gentleman from Virginia, I supposed that I was 
invited to make reply to what he had said. I do 
not wish ever to be out of order in debate. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I am sure the gen- 
tleman would not interrupt me out of order. The 
Secretary of the Treasury says: 

** The statistics upon the production and importation of 
wool, and manulhctnres of wool, have been prepared with 
care, in order to place the qaesttons, conneqtea with the 
production and importation of wool and manufectures of 
wool, involved in the proposition, to admit wool as a raw 
material fi«e of duty, fully and foirly before Congresa. 
It will be men that in 1840, according to the census of 
that yearjjvo manufiustured woolen goods to the value of 
^130,^06^999, and that in addition, we imported manqfao- 
tures or wool to the value of ^,653,785 ; making our con- 
sumption 6f the manufkcturesot^wool $29,349.7^, and the 
consumption of one dollar and seventy-one and ninety-four 
one littndredths cents for each person then in the United 
States. The census of 1640 does not give the number of 
factoiies devoted to, nor the capital employed in, tb9 man- 
uAieture of wool. The census of 1850 shows there were 
one thousand Ave hnadred and flfty-nhie foctoriM in tlto 
United States, with 938.116.650 of capital, devoted totke 
raanofiicture of wool, with the particular States to which 
the fltctories were situated ; aboi that the manuActures of 



wool amounted to f43,ftD7,545, and we imported mnnufl&o- 
tures of wool to the valoe of $l#,976J>7di making our con- 
sumpiion of manufactures of wool 960,184,1^, and the con. 
sumption of AS Sd^i for each person in the United States- 
Ifwe estiihate the increased value of our woolen manafhc- 
tures, fdnee 1850, at iche ratio of the increase between I840 
and IQdP, it gives mr naaafaeliiree of wool at t^,!406,784, 
for the year 1855 ; and we finfl the value of oar importadona 
df manufactures of wool, for tHe' year 18^, $^,^,:^ 
making burconsinnpUon ^79,704,170,' nnd twd'dolfars aiia 
otoeiy-three and elgiteeti tm^ lMMlredtii# oema a* the eoi»- 
MimytiDoofeaehpenbntlieniBtlieUiiitMlSmes. Tbeas 
tables aho ^ow, at the periods of 1840, 1850, and 1855, the 
Hralue of Ui^ w6ol produced lii the 0nUed Stat^, and alsb 
the value of wool imported intri*the' DVifted dtate8,at the 
iame periods, less the expMtttif Woot.'^ 

Here we see that the Secretary of the Treasury 
sajs he has careftilly prepared these statistics 
with a view to bringing wool in duty free". Surely 
the gentleman from Massachusetts ought not to 
be alToi(^ed to impeach his own witness, lit is'with 
this view, and upon this estimate, that he allows 
«l,000,000pound8of wool, worth $23,000,000. I 
beg to call attention to andther fact. The wool 
in 18*40 amounted to |] 1,000,000; in 1850, to 
|15.000,000, an increase of upwards of fifty per 
cent, in ten years. In 1855 it amounted to 
$23,000,000, an increase of fifty per cent, in fivo 
years ^ It is a curious fact, that for the first ten 
years the value of our growth of wool increased 
nfly per cent. : and that for the next five years it 
also increased fifty per cent. Yet, in the fiice of 
this demonstration, the gentleman insists that the 




to Massachusetts, his own State, and will show 
that I am not entirely ignorant of her interests. In 
1810, Massachusetts produced $2,014,410 worth 
of woolen manufactures, antl of sJI fabrics 
$18,337,511 worth. This included househoM 
manufactures. In 1820, when the system of ctfl- 
culation was changed, and it became a mere Ques- 
tion of factory labor, she produced only ^^4,850 
worth of woolens, and of all fhbrics, j^,d23,6l4. 
In 1830, after twenty years under the stimulating 
policy of the tariffs of that time, her whole pro- 
duction amounted to $7,312,836. In 1840, there 
bein^ a slight reaction in woolens, in ten years 
she ^11 off some $200,000. In 1850, the production 
of woolen go9dshad grown up to $12,770,565, and 
the aggregate of her manufactures to $151 ^407,059. 
Here, then, you see a steady crowth of manufac- 
tured goods. Yet we are told that the manufac- 
turing industry of Massachusetts has dwindled 
awav! 

I nave shown that Massachusetts has grown 
steadily in her manufkcturingindustry from an 
aggregate production in l&O of $2,500,000, 
up to an aggregate production in 1350 of about 
$151,500,0W); and yet gentlemen come here and 
say that her home manufacture has been com- 
pelled to give way to foreign productions ! 

In this connection I wifl refer to the produc- 
tions of my own -State, Virginia, on which the 
gentleman may ponder with some profit. In 1810» 
Virginia produced $1,033,781 of woolen goods, 
in a domestic form mostly; and an aggregate of 
$16,806,096. In 1820, when the new principle 
was adopted of eiving an account of factorypro- 
duction alone, her production was $198,020 of 
woolen goods, and $6,686,699 of all kinds of 
manufactured goods. Her production of woolen 
goods in 1820 nearly equaled that of Massachu- 
setts for the same period. In 1830 there was no 
return. In 1840 she produced of woolen goods 
$147,792, and of all kinds of fabrics $20,684,608. 
In 1850, she had 121 establishments rbr manufac- 
turing woolens, producing $841,013; while her 
aggregate manufacturing industry had grown to 
$$1,967,976— increasing her woolens in ten years 
over six hundred per cent., and her aggregate 
manufactures more than fifty per cent.; and we 
must not forget that she also produced breadstufih 
and other agricultural products, at the same tinie, 
more than enough to feed all New England. In 
Virginia, her manufacturing industry, thrifty and 
erowing, rests upon our agricultural productions. 
In Massachusetts the system is entirely reversed, 
and she is absolutely dependent on others than 
herself for bread. Can she be regarded as inde- 
pendent? 

But, sir, Uiere are other facts as to Massaoha- 
setts. I have here a curions taUe, to Whieh 1 
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wish to call the attention of the committee. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts called upon the 
gentleman from Vermont to know whether the 
wool produced in that State had not diminished; 
and when the response was in the affirmative, the 
ffentleman from Massachusetts gave us quite a 
n ttle dramatic display, to our great entertainment. 
He need not have gone to Vermont to ascertain 
that fact, because Massachusetts herself is worse 
off in that respect. Let me inform the gentleman 
that we have a great number of Vermont sheep in 
Virginia, and we furnish you such wool as you 
cannot raise in New England. Your Connecticut 
manufacturers come into my district, and give us 
fifty -five cents per pound for our wool — five cents 
more than they pay at home. 

Now let me give you a pretty exposition in 
this respect of sneep m the eastern States. I find 
that in Vermont, in 1840, there were 1,681,819 
sheep, while in lifeO she had only 1 ,014,1^ sheep. 
Maine, in 1840, had 649,264 sheep; and in 1850 
only 451,577. New Hampshire, in 1840, had 
617,390 sheep; and in 1850 only 384,756. .Con- 
necticut, in 1840, had 403,462 sheep, and in 1850 
only 174,181. Rhode Island, in 1840, had 90,146 
sheep, and in 1850 only 41,296. Massachusetts, 
the gentleman's beloved State, [Mr. De Witt. 
Yes, sir,] in 1840, had 375,226 sheep, and in 1850 
only 188,651 — ^just about one half. Thus the num- 
ber of sheep has been reduced in those States, in 
ten years, from 3,817,302 in 1840, to 2,254,583 
in 1850. 

Here you see the secret of the present policy. 
Wool is no longer a staple interest of New Eng- 
land. She is letting it pass South, with many 
other good things; and when she gets rid of it as 
an interest, she wants to make it subordinate to 
the ruling interest of New England — her manufac- 
turing industry. Sir, wool has gone on increasing 
in the period to which I have referred, but not in 
New England; but why, I cannot tell, unless it 
be their conviction that if they can get this Gov- 
ernment to foster their manufactural industry they 
can turn out their millionaires infinitely faster than 
they can by following their flocks over the bar- 
ren, rocky [>astures of New England. 

But tliat is not all. To show what madness 
marks the New England policy, leall attention 
to another view. The Secretary tells us that 
woolen cloths are absolutely necessary, and that 
we can produce any quantity of them. I say that 
the bread that feeds us is infinitely more import- 
ant. Let us seeiwhat New England is doing in 
supplying her own wants in that respect. Ver- 
mont, in 1840, produced 495,800 bushels of wheat, 
and in 1850, 535,953 bushels. Maine, in 1840, 
produced 848,166 bushels, and 1850, only 296,259 
bushels. New Hampshire, in 1840, produced 
422,1*24 bushels of wheat, and in lb50, only 
185.658. Connecticut, in 1840, produced 87,099 
bushels of wheat, and in 1850, only 41,762. 
Rhode Island, in 1840, produced 3,028 bushels of 
wheat, and in 1850, only 49 bushels. Massachu- 
setts, in 1840, produced 157,953 bushels of wheat, 
and in 1850, only 31,211; a falling off in the 
New England Slates in ten years or about one 
half, and leaving for her whole population in 1850 
only 1,090,892 bushels of wheat. Is this inde- 
pendence? Relying upon outsiders — and it may 
come to be unfriendly outsiders — for that article 
of prime necessity, bread ! Why, Mr. Chairman, 
it will take, I believe, the whole wheat production 
of New England to size her cloth. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot imagine a more un- 
promising future than that which awaits New 
England, notwithstanding her present glorious 
prosperity. With her great interest tending west- 
ward and southward — with her sterile soil and 
hyperborean climate — with growing dependence 
upon others for the raw materials which she man- 
ufactures and the food which she consumes, it 
may be assumed that she has reached her zenith. 
It matters not whether the protective policy be 
persisted in or abandoned, the result will be the 
same. Manufacturing industry, with increasing 
population and capital, is looking for more genicu 
climes, and nothing can arrest it. Of this Vir- 
g;inia and other States are illustrations. But in 
those States manufacturing industry will be the 
helpmate, as it should be, and not, as in New 
flngland, master«-raistress— lord. 



THE TARIFF. 

SPEECH OF HON. M. R. H. GARNETT. 

OF VIRGINIA, 

In the House op Representatives, 

February 14, 1857. 

The House being in the Cominiuee of the Whole on the 

state of the Union, and having under consideration the bill 

(H. R. No. 556) to reduce the duty on Imports, and for other 

purposes — 

Mr. GARNETT said: 

Mr. Chairman: The most philosophic of Brit- 
ish statesmen has said that the revenue is the 
Government; and when I regard the multitude of 
interests that it draws alone in its train — when I 
consider the magnitude of the questions involved 
in its collection and distribution, I feel disposed 
to agree with him. It is no light thing, year after 
year, and generation after generation, to take a 
portion of the earnings of one class or section 
of the community to bestow upon another; yet, 
when this is done in the economical administra- 
tion of the fair and legitimate functions of Grov- 
emment, it is but the price paid, and profitably 
paid, for the advantages of that guarantee and 
safeguard of social organization, and of individ- 
ual freedom. Let your Government transcend 
these duties; let it assume powers not properly 
belonging to it; let it undertake to dictate the 
employments of capital and labor, and foster one 
branch of industry at the expense of another; let 
it expend its revenues in reckless extravagances, 
in supporting armies of official dependents, and 
making fortunes for every needy political adven- 
turer; then, sir, this annual collection and dis- 
bursement of taxes becomes the robbery of the 
tax-payers by the tax-consumers, and the outrage 
is almost too h^avy to be borne. I ereatly fear 
that this Government approaches, if it has not 
already reached, that point in its fiscal operations. 
The eloquent gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
Davis] said that Congress had never been guilty 
of sectional injustice m its legislation; and I was 
astonished at the boldness of this assertion when 
your statute-book is black with the grossest 
inequalities, between North and South, in the 
revenue system, as 1 shall, to some extent, show, 
before I have dbne. 

First, sir, look at your expenditures, and the 
frightful rate at which they have increased. I 
nmd not go back to Mr. Van Buren's Presidency, 
when the whole country was convulsed with 
indignation at tin expenditure of $25,000,000 to 
$30,000,000 per annum. Nor will I return to 
1842, when Mr. Clay estimated that the Govern- 
ment could be fairly administered for $26,000,000, 
while Mr. Calhoun put it down to $16,000,000. 
Nor will I dwell on lo45-46, the first year of Mr. 
Polk's administration, when' the expenditures, 
exclusive of payments on account of public debt 
and Mexican hostilities, were only $^,864,296. 
But, sir, I will take a year since the Mexican wat 
— since the empire of the Pacific was added to our 
dominions, and within this present administra- 
tion, and I find that in the fiscal year 1853-54 the 
entire expenditures, exclusive of public debt and 
the installment due to Mexico, were $44,018,249, 
while this last year, 1855*-56, they have suddenly 
swelled up to ^7, 172,401, being $1,243,306 more 
than they were in the height of the Mexican war, 
when our forces rested on either ocean, and our 
fiag not only protected our own domain, but 
waved in triumph in every province of Mexico. 

How, I demand, has tliis monstrous result been 
attained? By any just expansion of our func- 
tions ? By any fair exercise of our constitutional 
powers? No, sir, no ! 

It was a maxim with the fathers of the Repub- 
lic, that the post office establishment should sup- 
port itself; those who received the benefit were to 
pay the expense, for Government mi^ht as well 
undertake the gratuitous transportation of any 
other goods, wares, and merchandise, as of news- 
papers and letters. But the ancient landmarks 
have been effaced , and the post office has become 
an eleemosynary institution, for whose support 
we annually appropriate over three millions of 
taxes. 

Look next at your Navy— not at the expenses 



of the Navy proper, though they, too, have in- 
creased; but under the specious name of naral 
defense and steam mail service, you pay a million 
and a half of money in bounties to a few favored 
individuals to compete with legitimate private 
enterprise. The enect is not only to waste the 
revenues, but actually to discourage the increase 
of our steam tonnage on the ocean ; for what pri- 
vate capital can venture to compete with men who 
are sustained and guarantied by your overflowing 
Treasury ? 

The Army budget repeats the same extravagant 
tale. When Mr. Calhoun was at the head of the 
War Department the expense per man of the 
Army was $264; last year it was $802 ! Sir, in 
the flood-tide of Mexican hostilities, when over 
forty thousand men were constantly under arms 
in a far distant and foreign territory, the expense 
per head was only seven dollars more than it now 
is in a time of profound peace ! 

And here, in your own Halls — in the province 
peculiarly under your own supervision, congres- 
sional extravagance has become flagrant to the 
world. The Constitution declares that <* no money 
shall be drawn from the Treasury but in conse- 
quence of appropriations made by law;" and it 
was a principle with the old Jefifersonian Repub- 
licans, that all appropriations should be for specific 
purposes. But unaer the cover of a contAueent 
funa for each House, the exclusive control of 
whose amount and expenditure is protected by 
the jealous self-love of either body, you have 
enabled one House of Con^ss to ao, at its own 
pleasure, what the Constitution prpvides shall 
require the consent of both Houses and of the 
President. The consequence is, that whenever 
either body wishes to make an expenditure which 
will not bear the constitutional ordeal of legisla- 
tion, it is crowded into this omnibus contingent 
fund, which is steadily growing into one of the 
chief heads of expenditure. Consider, sir, your 
printing expenses. They do not even profess 
to be confined to what is needed for the public 
business, or to be kept down by a strict econouiv, 
but you print so that members mav have booKS 
to give away and electioneer with; that party 
favorites may have fat jobs to make fortunes on; 
and it is plainly avowed that, whether it cost 
more or less, your printing must be given to some 
editor or other, in order to support an organ for 
the Executive and the party — as though a news- 
paper organ were one of the legitimate objects 
for which the Constitution allows us to raise taxes. 
In 1840, the expenditure for printing was not 
quite one hundred thousand dollars. What is it 
now? The bills for printing, paper, engravings 
&c,, are between one and two millions. It was 
but the other day, I believe, that the chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means told us there 
would be a deficiency to provide for of two or 
three hundred thousand dollars on this head. 

Thus you see, sir, that these expenditures grow 
and mount up on every side ; thev are an over- 
whelming tide, that knows no ebn. How shall 
they be curtailed ? How shall this exuberant ex- 
travagance be stopped ? Can Congress apply the 
remedy by arrestmg or reducing appropriations? 
Why, sir, your Committee of Ways and Means 
is little more than a registration office for the esti- 
mates of the Departments. I do not impugn the 
fidelity and ability of its members; they out sub- 
mit to causes they cannot resist. The Depart- 
ments send in their estimates; so much, they say^ 
is needed for such a branch of the public service. 
The committee cannot examine all the evidence 
that supports each item. If they cut down the 
estimates, the only efiect is, that next year the De- 

Cartments report deficiencies. They say, " Wa 
ave incurreu expenses, and entered upon opera* 
tions authorized oy law; here are the bills; you 
did not appropriate enough before, and now yoo 
must pay the deficiency, or forfeit the puoUo 
faith." And these deficiencies usually cover the 
whole original estimates, and add a large per* 
eentage besides. 

If Congress is thus weak to cure such evils, is 
the Executive more efficient? It may do much, 
but we must remember that the President ana 
the Departments, like Congress, are persecuted 
by the vast army militant of jobbers and specu- 
lators and spoilsmen. Enormous is the prespuro 
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upon them to mulilply offices and employments , 
and jobs for the reward of political friends, and j 
the gratification of that portion of the public which 
lives upon the taxes, and which, small as it com- ' 
jMiratively is, yet makes all the clamor and agita- 
tion of what is called political life. The toiling, 
tax-paying masses are ever quiet, exceptin those 
rare crises that make epochs in the life of a na- 
tion. You must recollect, also, the extreme diffi- 
culty with which a central Executive controls the 
expenditures of subordinates thousands of miles 
distant. As an instance, look at the spectacle 
recently exhibited in Washington, where the 
Governor, in his anxiety to achieve some notable 
deed in that distant proconsulate, assumed a 
roving commission through the Territory, buy- 
ing up Indian titles to vast huniine grounds, 
which the whites did not need, ana requiring 
those wild children of nature to become c]uiet 
agriculturists on reservations which an intelligent 
officer has described to me as unfit for a wild 
beast. And when the untamable spirit of the 
red man rebelled against this forced revolution in 
his manner of life, our Governor called it war; 
and the result is, that the expenditures have ex- 
ceeded the estimates even of the Departments, 
and your Indian appropriation bill, which went 
with modest dimensions to the Senate, has re- 
turned with a tail larger than the body. And it 
is rumored that demands, amounting to some 
millions of dollars, are yet in prospective. But, 
however you may complain, however the Exec- 
utive may censure its subordinates, the harm is 
done, and the bills must be met, or it is said the 
public faith will be threatened with dishonor, and 
the territorial peace with disturbance. 

I say, then, Mr. Chairman, that even the Ex- 
ecutive itself finds it difficult to control these 
expenditures. And there is no better illustration 
than the fact I before stated, that they have grown 
from $4 1,000,000, in 185.3-54, to over $57,000,000 
in 1855-56, during the Presidency of a man to 
whom the whole country, and especially the 
8outh, owes deep gratitude for his manly defense 
of the rights and institutions of all sections, and 
for his pure and just administration. Yet despite 
such high qualities in the chief Executive, acs- 
pite the anxious endeavors of the chief of the 
finances to enforce strict accountability through- 
out his Department, our expenditures have out- 
grown every former precedent of the Confederacy , 
whether in war or in peace. How, then, shall 
they be reduced ? I answer, by curtailing the rev- 
enue, and by that alone. Even under the system 
of indirect taxation, which more than any other 
diminishes the responsibility of the Government 
to the people for extravagance, the amount of the 
revenue is a strong practical limit upon expendi- 
ture. Increase your revenue to one hundred mil- 
lions, and my word for it, the expenditures will 
grow with it; but cut it down, tind the people 
will not permit their servants to create a public 
debt in time of peace. 

I am glad, therefore, to sec a general concur- 
rence in the opinion that the revenue must be 
reduced. In truth, the increasing surplus threat- 
ens to derange the operations of business, and 
alarms the commercial clashes. The question 
before us is, how, and to what extent, shall this 
reduction be made ? 

1 am willine to take as the standard the ex- 
penditures of three years since, lavish as they 
were. I have shown that the amount then was 
$44,018,249. I will even add $1,006,000 more, 
and make $45,000,000 mv limit. Here, then, is 
the revenue required. Last year the customs 
yielded $64,022,863, and the average for three 
years has been 1^60,424,282. The revenue from 
public lands was, last year, $8,917,644, and the 
average for three years was ^,628,497. You do 
not, therefore, need quite as much as $36,000,000 
from customs to make a total revenue of fuUv 
$45,000,000. It follows that we may, and should, 
cut ofifat least $24,000,000 of taxes on imports, 
60 as to bring our expenditures down to even 
decent economy. This would be a reduction of 
forty percent.*, and if t base the estimate upon 
last year's revenue, instead of the average of 
three years, the reduction ought to be still larger. 
But to reduce the revenue forty per cent., you 
must reduce the taxes at least fifty per cent; for 
to lower the tariff will ■timulate importation. 
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These $24,000,000 which Government now levies 
on the consumers of the imports to lavish on the 
consumers of taxes, may then be spent in pur- 
chasing: other imports. The articles of consump- 
tion will be cheaper, and the demand for them 
more extensive. And in estimating the revenue 
from the reduced tarifif, you must calculate upon 
the basis of an increased importation. 

I next proceed to compare the several propo- 
sitions before the committee, with this estimate, 
and I cannot see how its correctness can be dis- 
puted. 

First, th'd gentleman from Indiana [Mr. MaceI 
proposes a uniform duty of fifteen per cent.; ana 
though I do not think that the same duty can be 
the true revenue duty for all articles, yet this rate 
is so low as to do no great injustice to any one, 
and it will, in my opinion, yield an ample reve- 
nue. Next, the gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. Botce] proposes to reduce all the schedules 
over twenty per cent, in the present tariff* to that 
rate. This would be a great relief to the Industry 
of the country, and would yield revenue enough, 
and perhaps even loo much. Next come the 
amendmcntsof my colleagues from Virgihia, [Mr. 
MiLLsoN and Mr. Faulkner,] who each propose 
ratable reductions on the present schedules. 
The former reduces the one hundred per cent, 
duties to fifty, the forty per cent, to twenty-five, 
and the thirty to twenty. The latter preserves 
the present schedules, and makes a general re- 
duction of thirty-three and one thira per cent, 
on all. 

Of these propositions I prefer the most thor- 
ough and radical; for we need a strong remedy in 
the present dangerous condition of the Treasury; 
but 1 am willing to take either. 

I come next to the amendment of the minority 
of the Committee of Ways and Means, reported 
by my esteemed colleague, [Mr. Letcher.] 

Mr. WAKEMAN. That has been withdrawn. 

Mr. GARNETT. I understand not. It was 
introduced last session In despair of anything 
better. Its reductions arc accompanied bv some 
other features which I cannot approve. I know 
they are to be regarded as the price to be paid for 
the reductions, but I submit that the price is too 
high for so small a concession. My colleague 
and I thoroughly agree in our views and princi- 
ples on this subiect; and I never dififer from him 
on any financial question without sincere pain 
and difiSdcnce;for I know his large experience, 
his tried ability, and matured judgment. But, 
sir, will a general reduction of twenty per cent, 
on the present schedules of duty accomplish our 
great object of reducing the revenue in any notable 
degree? With the stimulus it must give to im- 
portation, you cannotexpect that twenty per cent, 
reduction of duties will diminish the revenue more 
than ten per cent., or about $6,000,000; and for 
my own pari, I doubt whether it would bring it 
below the $60,000,000, the average of the last 
three years. Now, I ask, is it worth while to 
enter upon a readjustment of the tariff" for this 
petty reduction ? Especially, is the gain sufficient 
to compensate for the departures from the arrange- 
ment of duties in 1846? The tariff" of that year 
contains one great principle which commended it 
to the country; I mean the ad valorem principle. 
A specific duty taxes the poor man as much upon 
his cheap clothes and plain subsistence as the rich 
man upon his costly raiment and luxurious living. 
The tarifif of 1846 wiped out that iniauitous sys- 
tem from the statute-book, as I trust, forever, and 
substituted the universal principle of taxing every 
article of consumption according to its value, and 
thus making every man contribute to the sup- 
Dort of Government in proportion to his ability. 
Next, by a general reduction and readjustment 
of duties, it everywhere approached nearer to a 
revenue standard. Yet it still contained many 
duties that were highly protective, and which 
could be justified only as a transition to a purer 
system. 

Now, air, I am willing, if I can do no better, 
to leave the arrangement of articles in that tariff 
untouched for tiic present, and to mal^c a general 
redpction in its schedules of a fifth, a fourth, a 
third, or a half, as the House may agree. But if 
^ny change is to be made^ I insist, it must be 
made in we direction of free trade. I will not 
-^^vee to a retrograde step towards protection ; and 



here is my objection to this minority amendment. 
It does alter a few of the sch^ules, and every 
alteration is towards protection. Sir, out of 
all woolen manufactures it selects blankets — an 
article of large importance to the laborers of the 
southern States, and indeed of universal con- 
sumption throughout the entire Union — and while 
the duty is reduced on all other woolen goods, 
blankets are excepted, and subjected to as heavy 
a tax as ever. Mean time, sir, wool itself is 
brought down to eight per cent. It stood before 
at the same rate with woolen manufactures. Why 
change it now? If it be said that it will lower 
the cost of production, and thus cheapen the man- 
ufactured goods, I answer that the diminished 
cost of production will only swell the profits of 
the manufacturer, and not benefit the consumer, 
unless it is so diminished as wholly to exclude 
the foreign article; for that must always sell for 
enough to cover the foreign cosi with the duty 
added. And the very fact of importation proves 
that the home manufacturer sells at the same 
price; and to enable him to buy his wool cheaper, 
IS only to swell his profits, and not diminish his 

Krice. The chief cost in all manufactures is the 
ibor, not the raw material; and while that is so 
much dearer here than abroad, it is vain to talk 
of underselling the foreign ^oods, even with the 
present heavy duties. But it the home manufac- 
turers could undersell the foreign woolens, with 
the proposed duty of twenty-four percent, added 
to tneir cost, what would be the effect ? You 
would not only lose revenue bythe largely dimin- 
ished duty on raw wool, but give up a still larger 
sum on the woolen goods, then absolutely ex- 
cluded. And you must, therefore, make your 
taxes bear more heavily on cottons, sugar, iron, 
dbc, in order to let the woolen manufacturer buy 
his raw material cheap, and sell his goods nearly 
twenty-four per cent, higher than they could be 
bought abroad. 

Sir,.! repeat that protective concessions such as 
these, not to mention the navigation premiums of 
section third of the amendment, are too much to 
pay for the inconsiderable reduction which is hero 
proposed. 1 predict that if this amendment pre- 
vails, it will next year be called a contpromt^f , and 
we all know that m the legislative jargon of these 
days, a compromise means a law forced by the 
strong upon the weak, which interested parties 
aderwaras attempt to make irrevocable by invest- 
ing it with the sanctity of public fuiih. But I 
venture to declare that my colleague, and the mi- 
nority of the committee, propose this amendment 
with no such understanding; and I ^ivc notice that 
if passed, it will be but the entering wedge for 
further reform. Yes, sir, session atter session, 
and Congress after Congress, the labor of our 
country will agitate and clamor, until your taxes 
arc reauced to the true revenue point, and your 
expenditures confined by a strict economy. 

Justice to the votes I may have to give, reauired 
thisexplanaiion of my views upon the amendment 
of my friend and colleague, [Mr. Letcdcr;] but, 
sir, all of these propositions, whether from Indi- 
ana, South Carolina, or Virginia, are in strong 
contrast with the bill from the majority of the 
Committee of Ways and Means. For all pro- 
ceed on the principle of lightening tlic burdens of 
the people. 

Sir, in monarchic and aristocratic England, it 
has ever been considered a happy moment when 
the Chancellor of tl;ie Exchequer could open his 
budget in Parliament by announcing a surplus in 
the revenues; for then ne could remit taxes, and 
relievo industry from a part of its burdens. But 
here, in this democratic country, our Chancellor 
of the Exchequer comes forward with very dif- 
ferent designs. His whole solicitude is tliat a 
few favored pursuits shall levy undiminished 
bounties from the rest of the country. He agreea 
that the excessive revenue must be curtailed; but 
he refuses the opportunity of reducing the weight 
of the taxes. With anxious care for the profits 
of the manufacturer, he admits every article of 
his con8umption,everyiniplcmentof his industry, 
either taxed very lightly, or not at all; but all 
tliat he sells is protected by enormous duties, 
which the toilinj; millions are taxed to pay. 

The people of this country not only pay sixty 
odd millions of taxes to the Federal Government, 
but, as my colleague [Mr. Millson] estimates, 
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as much more in the form of enhanced prices to 
the domestic manufacturers. Add, sir, the reve- 
nues of this extrata^ant Federal Government to 
the direct taxes of the States, and you already 
hare a sum for the annual cost of the whole ma- 
chinery of our Republican system, which nearly 
equals the expenses of the monarchy of England 
in times of peace, after deducting the charges of 
its debt. And when to this \ add the indirect 
tribute to the manufacturing interest, I doubt 
whether class legislation and tyranny have not 
taxed American labor with a heavier hand than 
the modern aristocracy of England presses upon 
British industry for the support of its court, bril- 
liant with the hereditary splendors of a thousand 
years; of its army, to which no quarter of the 
globe is foreign; and of its navy, that bears the 
ensigns of itsaominion between provinces, vaster 
than ever the Ca^sars ruled. 

And now, sir,4vhen the general prosperity and 
the results of the wise legislation of 1846, permit 
us to reduce these taxes, your Committee of Ways 
and Means seeks only the way to fasten them 
more securely upon the people. I need not carry 
the inquiry far to discover the reason. From a 
third to a half of your entire revenue is raised by 
taxes on woolens, cottons, iron, and sugar — ar- 
ticles of universal consumption, and used far more 
largely in proportion by the poor than the rich. 
Upon all tnese articles tne chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee maintains the tax in its full 
integrity. But I do him injustice; he makes one 
exception. One reduction, he is willing to make; 
he agrees that the^consumer may buy sugar for 
his tea or coffee a little cheaper than heretofore. 
Yes, sir, he has surveyed the wide country over 
for something to reduce the taxes on; he will not 
touch the manufactures of New England or the 
iron of Pennsylvania; but down in the far South- 
west, on the coast of Louisiana, he fixes his desires 
upon one pet lamb of the South to sacrifice for 
the benefit of the Northeast. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. Howaboutwool, 
a ereat staple product of my own State ? 

Mr. GAllNETT. True, he puts the wool of 
Ills own State down to the same rate with sugar. 
But it is only another boon to his same idol, that 
all-grasping and insatiable manufacturing interest. 
It has fed upon agricultural laborers for more than 
a generation, and still it is greedy; like the daugh- 
ters of the horse-leech, its cry is still, **Qive! 
give!" 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. That relieves me 
from the charge of sectionalism in my action on 
this subject. 

Mr. GARNETT. Sir, when that gentleman, 
and those who think with him, are legislating for 
the benefit of classes and manufacturing capital- 
ists, let them remember that largest of aU classes, 
the laboring poor. When the poor constituent 
of such Representatives rises in the morning and 
looks through the window, that admits the light 
of heaven into his cabin, let him recollect that 
light is still taxed as heavily as ever by his 
Representative, when he had (34,000,000 of taxes 
to remit. When he puts on his coarse cotton 
shirt, and draws about him the woolen coat that 
is to shield him from the blasts of a northwestern 
winter, let him bear in mind that his Represent- 
ative had 124,000,000 of taxes to release, but not 
one dime would he abate from the tribute upon 
these necessaries of life. When he gotu forth to 
his daily work, whether he turns the sod of the 
prairie with his plow, or in the forge the anvil 
nngs with his sturdy blows, let him again remem- 
ber that the tools of hit industry, the plow which 
he guides, and the hammer which he wields, still 
}xay the same heavy taxes, while his Representa- 
tive bad these |24,000,000 to repeal. And this 
is the tarifiT which the gentleman seriously pro- 
poses for our acceptance ! Sir, if such be the 
creed of (he party of which the gentleman is a 
distinguisEcd leader, I take it that they cannot 
long maintain their hold upon the agricultural 
Northwest. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. For the benefit 
of the Republican party, let me say that I am not 
recognized, I believe, as one of its leaders. 

Mr. GARNETT. Well, sir, I always thought 
I saw a bright spot about that gentleman, and I 
am glad to hear that my sagacity is justified. 
Since Uutt party doei noijecognite nim^ ne itaadi 



by himself; and'let me warn him to get, as quick 
as he can, out of the uncomfortable position in 
which be has placed himself, both in regard to his 
party relations and his tariff scheme. [Laughter.] 
The doors of the Democratic fold are still open to 
him; but he must first weish himself seven times 
in the waters of Jordan. [Much laughter.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. If the gentleman 
will go back to the principles of Washington and 
Jefferson and Madison — the great leaders of the 
Democracy in its purer days — I will stand with 
him. 

Mr. GARNETT. Oh ! I am very willing to 
go back to those principles. Washington's tariff 
was from seven to ten per cent. Let the gentle- 
man propose that, and I promise him he shall 
have many votes on this side of the House.' 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. In 1790, when the 
first tariff was made, approved by Washington, 
and voted for in Congress by all the leading states- 
men from Virginia, it declared that its object was 
protection. 

Mr. GARNETT. I am very willing that the 

fentleman should ask me questions; but I hope 
e will not consume my time by discussion. 

I remarked, in the commencement of my speech, 
that unjust and monstrous as were the expendi- 
tures of this Govemnicnt, yet that there was, in 
the mode of colleciine its revenues, something still 
worse; and I now ask what classes, and what sec- 
tions, are to be benefited by these taxes ? Surely 
it is a strange spectacle , this earnest resistance to an 
abatement of taxation, and it would never be wit- 
nessed but that the general burden is the special 
bounty. I assume, wnat is almost axiomatic, that 
protection consists in increasing the price of the 
foreign article, by a duty, to a point at which the 
domestic producer is willing to sell. He cannot 
produce or sell as cheaply as the foreigner, so he 
asks Government to interfere, and levy its taxes, 
so as to force the consumer to pay his price. If 
he W21S willing to sell at the forei^ price, he would 
need no protection; he vants it only because he 
demands a higher price. 

Now, sir, agricultural labor is iinpfotected, and 
so is much of the mechanical industry of the 
country. Where, then, does the benefit of this 
protection chiefly go? For whom is the great 
mass of American industry taxed ? 

1 stated before, that over one third of your en- 
tire revenue is levied upon woolens, cottons, and 
iron in its various forms, and I invite your atten- 
tion to the localities of these manuiactures, as 
shown in ihe census of 1850. First, there are the 
manufactures of cotton, amounting to jIfGl ,869,184. 
Of these. New England alone made |42,000,000, 
(I speak in round numbers,) and New York, New 
Jersey,and Pennsylvania, |(]0,000,000more; leav- 
ing less than $10,000,000 in all the rest of the 
Union. Of course, the bounty of protection in 
this case is as unequally distributed as the manu- 
factures. 

The inequality is still greater in woolens. Out 
of a total manufacture vahied at $43,207,545, some 
$26,000,000 were in New England, and $13,500,000 
were manufactured north and east of the Ohio 
river, and in the States I have before named — an- 
other ereat bounty to the int^ests of that over- 
favored section. The slave States manufactured 
only about $1,500,000. 

What are the fadts as to wrought iron ? The 
product was $22,628,000. New England, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey produce 
$19,000,000 of that amount. The same States 
produced $17,000,000 worth of cast iron out of 
the whole product, $25,000,000, and, with Ohio, 
seventy-eight per cent, of the pig iron. 

These statistics show that the favored recipients 
of these bounties are all in one small section of the 
Union. The South gets little or no advantage, 
and the Northwest derives little or no advantage 
from the system. Ohio comes in but for a small 
slice ; and lagree that the gentleman firom Ohio, the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
is strangely disinterested, when he taxes the labor 
of all the rest of the Union for the almost exclusive 
emolument of New England and Pennsylvania. 

In lookine at these statistics one thine strikes 
me. For aH these manufactures of woolens, cot- 
tons, and iron, there were only four thousand nine 
hundred and fi(^y-three establishments, employ- 
if^ altogeUieri vaitn, women, and childrpoi ono 



hundred and ninety-one thoysand eight hundred 
and twenty-three hands. And the number of 
owners, though not given, must, of course, be 
greatly less than of hands. Sir, we have heard 
a ^reat deal upon this floor and elsewhere of the 
oligarchy of three hundred and fiAy thousand 
slaveholders. If that be an oligarchy, what are 
these four thousand nine hundred manufacturing 
establishments, for whose benefit the whole rev- 
enue system of the GK)vemment is regulated ? Let 
those who declaim against us of the South, and 
who incite a war upon our property in slaves^ 
beware lest the demon of aerananisro, which they 
have evoked against the slaveholder, do not next 
attack the more concentrated property in manu- 
factures. If the prejudices of the nortnem people 
are to be aroused against what demagogues choose 
to call an oligarchy, I invite them first to look at 
home, and attend to that far smaller oligarchy of 
cotton and woolen and iron manufacturers which 
has been so long quartered upon the general in- 
dustry of the country. 

There is another view of this question to which 
I would call the special attention of my American 
friends. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Dk WiTTJ interrupted my colleague [Mr. Smtth] 
to ask indignantly how the northern manufacturer, 
who paid fifty or sixty cents wages, could com- 
pete with the foreigner, who paid only ten or 
twelve cents ? I will say nothing of the monstrous 
injustice of compelling the producer of grain, or 
cotton, or tobacco, or provisions, to exchange 
his labor, or its products, for the labor of one 
New Englander or Pennsylvanian, while he could 
otherwise obtain for it the labor of five English- 
men. But I ask you to mark the efiect on immi- 
gration. You refuse to let me employ the pauper 
labor of Europe, as you call it, at its home, and 
the consequence is, that it comes here to be em- 
ployed, and your tariff legislation invites that ex- 
odus from the Old World which annually swarms 
upon our coasts. If, then, you truly wish to di- 
minish foreign immigration, cease tne futile talk 
of changes in the naturalization laws, which can 
have little or no effect in keeping the foreigner 
away, or in changing his political condition when 
here, but heartily join us in the great free-trade 
movement, no longer offer a premium to forei^ 
immigration to overrun northern towns, and vd- 
lages, and hamlets, where only we are at liberty 
to employ its labor, but rather let it work for of 
abroad, where it already is. 

I have now shown you, sir, that the taxes are 
so levied as to yield to the manufacturers of one 
small section a revenue nearly or quite as great 
as they give to the Qovemment; and t4> com- 
plete the case, I can show that the same section 
nas the benefit of the greater part of the expendi- 
ture, even of the G^overnment share of the tribute. 
In 1838, the Secretary of the Treasury reported 
that of one hundred and two milliops of expend- 
itures in the preceding five years, sixty-five mil- 
lions — about two thinis— were at the North. I 
believe this proportion has since then rather in- 
creased than diminished. And neariy every 
branch of the public disbursements repeats the 
same story. Of $53,000,000 expended in collect- 
ing the customs prior to 1849, $43,000,000 were 
at the North; $10,000,000 had been paid in fish- 
iner bounties, nearly all to New England. Fifteen 
mulion two hundred and one thousand two hun- 
dred and twenty-three dollars had been spent 
upon roads, rivers and harbors, (exclusive of the 
Ohio and Mississippi, which are common to both 
sections,) and of this sum, $12,743,407 were at 
the North. I have not time to follow the detail 
further; but when such a mighty current of tax- 
ation and bounties aod expenditures sets in one 
direction — when the northeastern States receive 
neariy all its benefits, what wonder in their 
boasted palaces and cities ? 

I think this injustice and inequality in the actioii 
of our Government is due, in part, to the condition 
of parties. Whether right or wrong, the South 
has had her fixed principles of publtcpolicy which 
she has steadily pursued since the foundation of 
the Grovemment, with but brief exceptions. The 
North, from whatever cause, has been more vacil- 
lating in her views; she has shifted from side to 
side almost as often as she changes the personnei 
of her representation on this floor. Thus it hap- 
pened Uiat l^Hh psrtMfl in Ui6 South bid for iiorta* 
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em Totet. Sach ofiered ki^h boimtie« on coltoQs 
and woolens in exchange for New England Totee; 
bat the position of hoatility which New England 
seems now finally to have assumed towards the 
very existence or the South » and its constitutional 
equality in the Union, has taken that customear at 
least out of the political market. 

Then, there has Pennsylvania ever been, and 
her large vote could not be had without a bounty 
on iron. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman must con- 
fine himself to the question. 

Mr. GARNETT. I am confining myself to 
IJM question. I am trying to shaw bow our 
tarifis h&ve been njade, and how they may be 
reduced. In Pennsylvania, sir, we have attacked 
the enemy in his neadquaVtecs. We have paid 
«i price, once for all; and we have selected one 
of her own sons as the leader of the Democratic 
forces to meke a breach in this iron rampart and 
batter down the stronghold of the restrictive pol- 
icy. Such is the duty to which the President 
eleet is pledged; such is the work which the De- 
mocracy of the Union expect him to acooanpUsh; 
And I will not permit myself to doubt that his 
friends here will cordially aid. M^ friend over 
tbe way [Mr. PlokencbI says *' Wait. " Let me 
tell him that the fight before him for the next 
four years must be one of principle, if he means 
to succeed. A surrender of Democratic prinei- 
pWs for temorary popularity will be deservedly 
unavailing; victories so purchased are worthless. 

Mr, FLORENCE. The remark " wait and 
reflect'' was prompted by the suggestion which 
the gentleman made. I consider myself pretty 
nearly as sound as any Virginia Democrat on this 
floor. A moment or two would not suffice to 
explain my position; and hence I do not desire to 
interrupt the gentleman. At the proper time, if 
mv judgment sii^gest the necessity of it, I will 
take the opportunity of defining my position. 

Mr. GARNETT. The recent presidential elec- 
tion either meant something, or it meant nothing. 
If it meant anything, it meant that we had determ- 
ined for the next four years to administer the Gov- 
ernment on Democratic principles; and one of the 
first of these Democratic principles is free trade; 
another is the reduction of the expenditures of tbe 
Government to an economical standard, and the ar- 
rangement of the taxes so that they sbaU fail eoually 
on all; every cfuty being imposed with a single eye 
to revenue alone; not an iota for protection. 

Sir, the presidential election was but a barren 
victory, unless it be a means of carrying out prin- 
ciples. I do not consider that it was the object 
or that great canvass to determine who should 
hold office and who should get the fat contracts. 
I do not think that its only purpose was to put 
a Democratic general at the head of an army 
of one hundred thousand officeholders, with the 
control of the expenditure of #70,000,000. It 
was intended to inaugurate and carry out the 
Democratic policy — peace with all the world; 
our rights and honor protected abroad; the rights 
of all the States regarded at home; a free and 
ample opportunity for southern energy and south- 
ern enterprise to expand and strengthen south- 
em institutions; and mean time to bring back 
the Government to the old republican standard, 
iwben the Federal Union was regarded as nothing 
more than an alliance, offensive and defensive, 
between sovereign States, with a Customs Union 
^i;^>eraddcd. We must have economy in expend- 
itures and a tariff on fl^e-trade principles, so that 
this great Confederacy of Anglo-American Com- 
monwealths may take its rightful place in the 
van of public opinion, and lead the free trade 
^ movement, which is |pradually enrolling all nations 
^ under its banner, — as well imperial France and 
despotic Austria, as free England. 

Sir, if there ever was a people to whose energy 
and sagacity the direction of their own industry 
and capital might be safely trusted, it is the Amer- 
ican. He has inherited the rovin?, adventurous 
disposition of the old Norman, wiui all his eager- 
ness and shrewdness in the* pursuit of gain, who 
went through EUirope, toi^fmrs gosignaiU, ever 
striving and winning. Kingdoms were the re- 
wards of his enterprise; for ours, we have under- 
taken the conquest of nature, and her elements 
become our .attendant ministers and slaves. Her 
lightni«gomyfyoo>srifl} her fiMMd^paterwaft 



us with almost equal speed from clime to dime, 
o'er land and sea. The mission of our genera- 
tion is to subdue the material universe; and in 
the rivalry of all nations to fulfill this work, I de- 
mand for Am erican genius and industry that tbe 
shackles shall bestri<dEen from its hands; that this 
absurd Chinese policy of restrictions, these worn 
out relics of barbarism, which you call protective 
tariffs, shall be abandoned, and American labor 
leA free to choose its own pursuit, and to aaek 
its own rewards throughout (he wide circle qf tbe 
earth. Let tbe people of the North follow the 
bent of their genius, amastog the worid by the 
feats of mechanioal skill, and covering the senkotest 
seAs with the ai^eosies of their commerce, firee 
as the winds, ana boundless as the waves that 
bear it. We of the South prefer the most an- 
cient of human pursuits~>the tilling of the fields; 
and we furnish the great staples of the world's 
exchanges, ''the bread that stresffthens man's 
heart, ' ' and the fleecy cotton thatclothes him. Our 
tobacco supplies one of the necessities of man 's 
physical nature, and it is not too much to say that 
our cotton controls the destinies of Christendom. 
We ask no peculiar privileges, no special benefits; 
we only demand that you tmdlnot tax our industry 
» to support yours; that we shall be left free to sell 
and buy wherever our interest leads us. And if 
we think that we understand the philosophy and 
art of government best — ^if we believe in a sys- 
tem which relies chiefly on individual enterprise 
and wisdom, and confines government to but few 
and simple functions in protecting life and lib- 
erty^f we prefer our social oi^anization, which 
guards us against the storms ofanareh v, and the 
waves of socialism; yet we are perfectly content 
that you shall maintain at home your system, and 
that vou should esteem it more democratic. Only 
by this mutual toleration— only by legislation, 
which sedulously avoids injustice, whether to sec- 
tions or to classes, can you keep together so vast 
a confederacy, embracing such diversified inter- 
ests, looking from one shore upon the living, 
movinr, resUess natioas of Christian Europe, ami 
from the other, upon the crumbling empires that 
have so long sheltered the countless onilUons of 
.Asia. The l^aci&c coasi will not consent to pay 
continued tribute to Pennsylvania and New &)g- 
iaod. Tbe hardy sons of tbe Northwestern 
prairies, the planters of the South, the mami&c- 
turers of the Northeast, ean. find no common 
ground of agreement, except in justice to all. 
Perpetuate the present inequalities of taxation, 
as the cosnmittee proposes — continue to deride 
the Constitutioo a^ an abstraction, aad despite 
its limitations to lavish a profuse expenditure on 
a few favored localities, and your Government 
will break down under its own corruptions, a 
hissing and a scorn to all generations. But east 
out the money-changers from the temples of Gov- 
ernment; eXpel the hunery horde of jobbers, and 
speculators m offices ana contracts and laws; be 
just to the interests of all classes and all sections, 
and burden none with the support of others, and 
our simple and glorious alliance of sovereign Re- 
pubUes anay yet hope to achieve its ^orious and 
sublime calliog. 

TBiB TARIFF AND 8UGA& INTSftfiST. 

SPEECH OF HON. GEO. EU3TIS, Jr., 

OP LOUISJANA, 

In the House of Rxf aE&xvTATiv^ji, 
February 12, 1857. 

Tbe Hosts being in tbe Gomniittee of the Wboto on the 
•iste of thtt Union, sod liaviog under coa«idenition the hill 
to reduce the duty on IimKirti, sod for other purpofe*— 

Mr. EUSTI6said: 

Mr. Chauiman: The very elaborate remarks 
submittejl to the committee by my esteemed col- 
league or the second congressional district, [Mr. 
TAYLoa,] relieve me fitom the necessity of going 
over the whole subject be has so ably treated. I 
have no desire to enter into the consideration of 
tbe tariff in general, but will confine myself to 
that portion of it in which I take an immediate 
interest as a Representative of Louisiana; and in 
doing so I will endeavor to answer the proposi- 
tions laid down by the gentleman from Inoiana 
[Mr. Colfax] in his speech in fovor of tbe repeal I 
of^doty^oajNifir. U 



The^e seems to be no difference of opinion in 
regard to tbe necessity of an immediate depletion 
of the Treasury of the Federal Government, al* 
tboqgh much diversity of opinion exists as to th# 
manner of accomplishing that object. I believe* 
Mr. Chairman, the time has qome when Congress 
must take some action, and for my part, I shalj 
cheerfullyaupport anymeasnce, come frpm whet 
source it may, opsratinff a reduction of the duties 
on imports, provided t£at red^ction be fair an4 
eqi^itaDle, with thr pingle view of relieving tb# 
Treasury. Qut, Mr. Chi^Kman* while I ^un dia- 
posed to go thus far, I am not prepaiied to j[oiii 
the pereoAs on this floor who sj^m to consider 
the surplus aocusqulated in (he hands of the Sec- 
retary of tl^ Treesfiry «i a subject of national 
pride and con^rittui^tion. It is true, sir, we hai^ 
twenty-five miiiions surplus, and prospects of a 
large incceiise unleps Congress interferes; but be- 
fore this fact becoines a matter bf pride and con-^ 
gratulation, would it not be well for gentlemea 
to i acquire what Government obligations are out- 
standing and uassttled ; what Qovernment deb(fi 
remain unpaid; and whether we have not hus- 
banded this treasure at the eicpense of our own 
citizens, and of our dignity ana honor as one of 
the ^reat nations of the world ? 

We boast, Mr. Chairman, of our surplus; we 
publish it to the world; we talk as if we bad ae* 
ooinplished everything, and had a heavy balance 
on hand; and yet, sir, look at the pitiful condi- 
tion of the Navy of the United States, the second 
commercial nation of the world, and what do wo 
find ? We find that while Elngland, France, and 
Russia, have been covering the seas with war-vea* 
sels, our Government not only has not attempted 
to keep pace with its rivals, btU we hne not even 
rttpLacpd our current losses. Since the year 1829, 
the following vessels of the inlarior classep hav« 
been disposed of, as follows: 

Lost at <es, bMrned, or tsres&ied. — Missouri, Hor- 
net, Peacock, Concord, Boston, Yorktown, Al- 
bany — (six sloops and one steamer. ) 

Grasipus, Soiners, Truxton, Shark* and Por- 
poise — (two brigs and three schooners.) 

Sold^ or broken ^p, — Natchez, Lexington, Erie« 
Enterprise, L*awrence, Boxer, Experiment, Pio- 
neer, and Consort— (^ee sloop*, four bfigs,aa4 
two schooners.) 

ContUtnmd, or %mfilfor sgrw^e* — Warren, Onts.- 
rio, Alleghany, and Union— (two ek>opff and tw« 
steamers.) 

Making in all Itp^y-four vessele, viz: eUvsA 
eloops-of'War, six brigs, 6ve schoonerst and tvo 
email steamers, mounting from four to twenty* 
two guns. In the same period, there have beea 
built eleven sloops-of-war, and two small steam- 
ers, of which two have been lost, and two con- 
demned, leaving nine effective additions. So 
that at this moment the Navy would requiao 
^un vtissels of the inferior class to replace cur- 
rent losses. It is true that a bill makinig thff 
necessfiury appropriation for the construction of 
ten steam sloops has passed the Senate; but thai 
bill remains on the Calendar in this House, and 
no one knows how long it will rest there. 

Mr. BENSON Will the ^ntlemen on thai 
side of the House go with m^t when I move to 
take that bill up? 

Mr. EUSTIS. I cannot answer for others. 
The gentleman will find me ready to assist him. 
Look, Mr. Chairman, at the pay of the officem 
of your Navy! In the last Congress a bill waf 
passed entitled ** An act to promote the efficiency 
of the Navy," which, among other quali ties, ha^ 
the sio^ar merit of giving the officers rank and 
promotion without the small pay appertaining 
thereto. It contained a provision that nothing in 
it should be construed to authorize any increase 
of the ttopr^ole pay of the nanal servUst which 
proviso, 1 suppose, was dictated by the condition 
of the public Treasury. I have no time to ex- 
amine this law in detail, but the following table 
will show the result: 

On leave, or Napjt- yard or Sea 
waiUng orden. other duty, iervtee, 
Commimdera, (fiill pay) . . .fl,800 ^,10 J $3^500 

Cororoaiiders promuted to 
All vacancies created by 

noaervedliat 1,900 IJOO 3,000 

Lieutcnanti, (All! pay).... i;^ 1^ ipuO 

Lieutenants promoted to 
fill vacancies created bv 

w ijm ijfiM 
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So that a lieutenant on duty ashore, who is 
promoted to the rank of commander, and as such 
awaiifi orders, receives in lieu of $1,500 the sum 
or$],20«); that is to say, you give rank and take 
away the moans of supporting its dignity. 

Mr. BOCOCK. I think the gentleman from 
Louisiana misunderstands the terms of the law 
of which he speaks. When a lieutenant is pro- 
moted to be a commander, the law provides that, 
in aciual service, he shall receive the pay of a^ 
commander, so that his pay is increased when in 
service. But when not in service it leaves his pay 
precisely what it was before. 

Mr. EUSriS. There is no difTerence of opin- 
ion between the gentleman and myself on that 
point. 1 say the lieutenant, promoted under this 
law, enjoys the rank of commander — he wears 
the uniform, but until he is put on duty he gets 
no additional pay; and I ask, what is his chance 
of ffoing on dufy ? Have we vessels enough to 
employ our captains and commanders? 

VVc boant, Mr. Chairman, of our surplus in 
the Treasury, and yel, what is the condition of 
our Army? Let the unprotected people on our 
frontiers, let the American citizens held in bond- 
age by the Indians in New M^^xico, answer the 
queslion. We have the best of officers; we have j 
the sinews of war; but our Army is insufficient, 
and therefore, inefficient. 

Look, sir, at the condition of your rivers and 
harbors; consider that the French spoliation, and 
other just cl.iims, amour^ting to over ten millions 
ofdollars, remain unpaid; and [think [may safely 
assert, in view of these facts, that the accumula- 
tion ill our Treasury was forced upon us at ^he 
expense of our own citizens, and somewhat at 
the cost of our dignity and honor as a nation. 

Mr. Chairman, whether we look to the various 
reports of the Secretary of the Treasury, or that 
of the majority of the Committoe of Ways and 
Means, we find, directly or indirectly, rhat the 
principle of protection to American labor — to 
American manufactures, which runs through the 
wliolc legislation of the country, is maintained in 
all its integrity. There is no attempt on the part 
of the Admin stration to depart from the system 
which has enabled us, in a measure, to emancipate 
ours(>Ives from foreign control and dominion, by 
supplying from our own resources our home mar- 
ket, our home consumption, although revenue, 
bnd not protection, is the only object avowed. 

On the pan of the majority of the Committee 
of Ways and Means, speaking through its dis- 
tinguished chairman, the doctrines of protection 
are oncniy and eloquently avowed. -He shows 
they form the basis of the systems of every Gov- 
ernment, as well as our own; that they stand 
vindicated by that most severe and most reliable 
of all tests, experience, long-tried experience, 
which has laid bare the error ~the crime, I may 
say, of our Grovernment's abandoning its home 
afifoirs to foreign influences, and placing its peo- 
ple under the ban of industrial yassalage. He 
would earnestly discouraoe any measure which, 
either in principle or in details, aims at relieving 
the Treasury of its surplus by a reduction of the 
present rates of duties below the point at which 
any 6ranc^ of our home induiry requires for Us sc- 
cwity and prosperity. The chairman then pro- 
eecds to congratulate the country upon the fact 
that the protective policy is no longer a party or 
sectional question; that the people of this country 
at;e prepared, in a spirit of compromise, to dis- 
tribute among themselves its l)enefitsand advant- 
ages; and that, in the adjustment of all our dif- 
ferences, genuine patriotism will rise above all 
obstacles, to adopt measures of a harmonizing 
anc^onciliatory character. Without being prc- 
parid to indorse in totOt I read this able and 
patriotic report with infinite satisfaction, looking 
upon it, as I did, as the embodiment of the settled 
views of the committee, aa containing the princi- 
ples upon which they were determined to stand 
or full. I considerecf it, further, as a guarantee, 
a pledge tendered to the country, that justice, 
evcH'handcd justice, would be meted out to all; 
at all events, that the committee would withhold 
its countenance from any legislation on this im- 
portant subject partaking of a partial or sectional 
character. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what are the features of 
iha biU raportad to thia Hooaa by that sn^rity 



of the committee ? How far are they in keeping 
with their professed doctrines ? Have the prqs- 
pnrity and security of every branch of home in- 
dustry been impartially conRidered? Have the 
committee followed the rules laid down for their 
guidance ? This bill, sir, having in view the double 
object of depleting the Treasury and of afibrding 
a moderate protection to American industry, re- 
tains in the thirty per cent, schedule all the im- 
portant articles, whether manufactured or other- 
wise, to be found in the same schedule of the 
present tariff, except su^r, molasses, hemp, and 
wool, which are placed ma ten percent, schedule 
— that is, made free of duty; for I do not consider 
a duty of ten per cent, ad valorem as affording any 
protection whatsoever; it is the very mockery of 
protection. 

Leaving to abler hands the defense of other in- 
terests, I ask the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, I ask this House — and as a Rep- 
resentative from the State of Louisiana I have a 
right to put the question — why it is, while every 
known branch of industry ^-e very species of man- 
ufacture in our country, receives the protection of 
thia Government, that the manufacture of su^ar 
is attempted to be placed on any different footing 
from any other, or rather that it should be singled 
out and selected as the victim of partial legisla- 
tion ? Upon what grounds do you pretend to hold 
in different estimation the spinners of Lowell, 
the shoemakers of Lynn, the iron-founders of 
Pennsylvania, the planters of Louisiana, the 
fanners of Kentucky, in your application of the 
protective system? For my part, I nm not troubled, 
as some of my Democratic friends seem to be, 
with any scruples with regard to this system, 
and who support it under another name, being 
satisfied that a moderate protection is essential 
for the complete development of the great inter- 
ests of the country. I cannot bring my mind 
to the t>elief, however tempting the idea may be, 
that we are prepared for free trade. Are the peo- 
ple willing to submit to the system of Federal 
direct taxation ? Where are its advocates to be 
found, and what is the number of their followers? 
Echo answers, where ? 

And here, Mr. Chairman, I may say that I am 
no supplicant for Federal favor. .All that I can 
ask, all that my constituents can, or ever will ask, 
is that they be placed on a footing of perfect 
equality with other constituencies — they claim no 
superiority over others; they acknowledge none; 
we ask for no special legislation in our favor; we 
will not tamely submit to any against us. When 
the Government abandons the policy of protecting 
home labor, home manufacture, we shall be pre- 
pared to share the common fate; but, until then, 
we insist upon our right to claim for the great 
staple of our State a moderate protection — one that 
will offer a sufiicient inducement for its cultivati >n 
to the planter, and not at the same time operate 
as a burden on the masses of the people. 

I will now proceed to answer the remarks ad- 
dressed to the committee by the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Colpax] in support of the bill in- 
troduced by him to abolish the duty on sugar. 

The first proposition which ho mys down is, 
that even for the purposes of revenue, the duty on 
sugar and molasses is nut reouired, because it 
amounted last year to |8,000,060, or one eighth 
of the total revenue, which are now locked up in 
an overflowing Treasury . 

The gentleman from Indiana, (with whatdegree 
of fairness and liberality [ must let the committee 
judge for itself,) in order to present to the country 
the amount of revenue yielded by this article, has 
taken special care to select the year 1856— one of 
the two years out of sixty in which the crops 
have been nearly destroyed by causes beyond tne 
control of man — as the basis of his statement; 
and, Mr. Chairman, you will find this iq^resting 
feature running through the whole speech of the 
gentleman from Indiana. In his over-anxiety to 
obey the orders of the Legislature of his State 
to effect the repeal of the duty, the ^ntleman 
ignores the post history of sugar; he is blind to 
lis future prospects; he will not heed its present 
condition; but persists in drawing all bis views 
from— constructing all his arguments upon — the 
state of things in the year 1856, on^ of the two ex- 
ceptions to the general rule. It happens thus to be 
true that once, and onca ooly ,.tha datiaa on augar 



and molasses did amount to $8,000,000; but if the 
gentleman had taken the trouble to look a few 
years back, his constituents would also have been 
in possession of the fact that the average amount 
of revenue yielded by sugar, from the year 1846 
to 1856, does not exceed $3,273,000; while for 
the same period the average of 

Woolens amounts to about...'. $5.0(X),000 

Cottons 4,8tM>,0(iO 

Manufactures of iron 5,t'0O.U00 

Manufactures of silk 4,10J,000 

For the year 1856, the amount of duties paid 
was as follows: 

Woolens... $8,835,366 00 

Cottons 5^3,181 90 

ManuQictures of iron ; 6,46I.G15 00 

Sugar 6.388,54«20 

Silk 7,604,846 15 

Brandies and wines 5,577,765 00 

Manufactures of flax 3,S38J384 70 

Upon what principle the duty on sugar, as a 
means of revenue, is to be abandoned, while it is 
kept up on the articles enumerated above, I am 
unable to understand, notwithstanding the dec* 
laration which the gentleman from Indiana has 
been pleased to favor us with, that it is too clear 
for argument. 

The second proposition laid down hv the gen- 
tleman from Indiana is as follows: After having 
satisfied himself that the duty should not be con« 
I inucd for revenue purposes, he asks the question. 
Has the import duty on foreign sugars proved ben* 
eficial as a protective measure 7 

" Lt»i the experinncc of the past (few years nntirer. TTjey 
teacli 118. with their unerring, as w<^ll as expcnsivo le«t-on, 
that, as ^»ro/ecCton hat increa$ed bu the ascending price oftUt 
commodUVf produclion ha* decreased; tliat as ibfi duty k*» 
ri^en the home crop has /alien o/f, until at present it bMvifw 
tnally run out, or at least neany become exUnct." 

Mr. Chairman, if this declaration was intended 
to convey any meaning at all, it was intended to 
impress the idea on the ignorant that the expe- 
rience of the last few years proved, that under 
the most favorable circumstances to the planter, 
the successful and profitable cultivation of sugar in 
Louisiana is an impossibility, and must be con* 
sidered as an exploded idea; and that the only 
effect which the increase of duty has on the pro- 
duction is to cause it to diminish. If this was the 
case, sir, I certainly would not occupy my pres- 
ent position. If the gentleman from Indiana can 
substantiate his declaration, I pledge myself to 
vote with him, for I will never, by my vote, im- 
pose any unjust or unnecessary tax upon the peo- 
ple. I can never assist in giving the aid or protec- 
tion of Government to any industry which nas not 
within itself, and per se, the elements oT strength 
and vitality. I do not know, sir, where he has 
read the experience of the past few years on thia 
subject, for he has not deemed it necessary to 
accompany his extraordinary statement with anr 
proofs or illustrations. We are led io the darfc 
as to the source of his information. 

From the most authentic source — from the re- 
ports of Mr. Champomier — the following table is 
taken, which will show what Louisiana baa dona 
for the last twenty years: 

Sugfor from 1637 to 18S6. 

1848 2»),00b 

1849 947,933 

1850 311,303 

1831 335,547 

1833 331.931 

1853. 449,324 

1854 346635 

1855 931,497 

ISoOesdmattdrnt... 80,001 

3^8,740 



StatemetU of production of 

Hhd*. 

1837 65,000 

1838 70,000 

1839 115,000 

1840 87,000 

1841 160,000 

184a 143,000 

1843 100,000 

1844 2C0 0J0 

1845 186,650 

1846 140,000 

1847 240,000 



Dividing the aggregate of 3,848,740 hogsheads 
in |>eriod8 of fiva years, gives the following re- 
sults: 

Hhdt. Imeream 
1837 to 1841, 497,000 hogsheads, giving an pereesU, 

average per annum of. 99,400 

184a to 1 840, 766,050 hogsheads, giving an 

nvcrajte per annum of 153,3S0 54 

1847 to I85t, 1,155.773 liogxheadi, giving 

an average per annum of. 331 ,154 SO 

1853 to 1858, 1,439.317 hogsheads, giving 

an average per annum of. 385,663 94 

or an increase of the lost period over the first of 
within a small fraction or 188 per centum; and 
this result is obtained under the opesatioo of tha 
conpromiaa acta of 183S» tariff of 184d» mod tariff 
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of 1846, and the last two years of which the cane 
has BuiTered so much from disease and untimely 
frosts. 

The experience of the last few years being 
utterly at variance with the position assumed by 
the gentleman from Indiana, he evidently must 
intend an allusion to the condition of the sugar 
interest last year, and he would have us entertain 
the monstrous idea, that even then, notwith- 
standing high prices, and consequent high duty, 
protection had failed ! ' As if the reverse were not 
the fact, that in consequence of faiturt in the pro* 
dttetionf prices rose, and the duty with them. 
And this will ever be the case under the present 
md vtUorem system, of which I will spieak in 
another place. 

We are gravely told that much of the land in 
Louisiana, devoted to the culture of cane, is worn 
out; th4U the crops cannot be revitfed except by the 
Government fitting out a national vessel for the 
purpose of seeking and furnishing to the planters 
new cuttings of sound cane, grown in more con- 
genial climes, which are to be tested as a tost and 
fbrlom hope. Now, Mr. Chairman, I am free to 
admit, that out of an appropriation of $75,000 for 
the purchase of seed, ac, under the superintend- 
ence of the Commissioner of Patents, the sum 
of eight or ten thousand dollars was devoted to 
the exclusive benefit of the sugar planters of the 
country. It is also true, that the Government 
did employ one of its own vessels to carry out its 
▼iews. But, sir, when the gentleman from Indiana 
undertakes to draw fVom these facts the conclu- 
sion that we cannot get along without the aid of 
Government, or that the planters of Louisiana 
are ralyilfg this year on the Government for their 
plant cane, out of which they expect to realize 
their next crop, he falls into an error which he 
certainly would have avoided had he taken the 
slightest pains to inform himself on the subject. 

The crops in Louisiana are already planned with 
Louisiana seed -cane; and when the Govemtnent 
shipment arrives, and is distributed, it will enable 
each planter to plant one twentieth of an acre as 
a specimen or matter of curiosity, out of which, 
in the course of three or four years he may ex- 
pect to get a practical and useful result. When 
we reflect that it takes eight or ten cart loads of 
cane to plant an acre of land, the idea of the Gov- 
ernment attempting to do anything more than it 
has done is preposterous in the extreme. For 
the last twelve or fourteen years appropriations 
have been made for the purchase or seeds, cut- 
tings, dbc., of all sorts, for gratuitous distribution. 
Everything, it seems, may be purchased except 
seed-cane, although it must be remembered that 
this is the first bounty of the sort we have ever 
received from the Government; and, sir, if it is 
to be urged a^insi us as an evidence of our weak- 
ness, I hope It will be the last, le jeu ne vaut pas 
la ehandelle. 

Not only, Mr. Chairman, Is the crop planted, 
but, sir, it appears that our seed-canes were in the 
best possible condition; that the breadth of land 
planted exceeds that of any previous year; and 
that, with anything likjsa fair season, we can rely 
upon a large crop. lAese are the views ex- 
pressed by Judop ^ff^'i President of the Louis- 
iana Southern ]|{friGultural Society, one of the 
most successful send best informed planters in 
the State, in^* paper read by him before the 
society, ajyi since published in all the papers of 
the co^Qtm The attempt to spread the belief 
that thMoie itself is depreciated, or that the land 
is unfit for its production, or that the climate does 
not favor its cultivation, is thus triumphantly 
eyercome by the experience and facts related by 
him. He says further: 

" After diligent inquiry in the different locnlitles of the 
sugar region, it nflhrds the andenigned great pleasure to 
bave it in hU power to inibrm the socieu^ that the fUture 
prospects of the sugar interest have undergone an unex- 
pected and highly Ikvomble change. 

** For several years past the susar cane has been subject 
to a variety of diseases, which had induced the general belief 
that it was ^t deteriorating ; and the crop before the last 
bad been fn places seriously damaged by the borer worm, 
an insect often found in the West Indies, but until lately 
vnknown in Louisiana. The severe ana long-continued 
cold of the last winter, while it nearly destroyed the crop 
on hand, appears to have destroyed also that miachieootu 
iiueeti and the other eaute$o/iiMettief wkatevrrtkey were. 

** It would seem that climate had no agency in producing 
the disease so happily got rkl of, and that they were of the 
«bMS to which all cwttvstsd ^ts tis btUsf^ to bs sob- i 



Ject, and analosou^ to those of the orans:e-tree here some 
years since, and of the grape-vine in Europe at the present 
time." 

This is the most reliable information wiiich I 
or any one else can present to this House on this 
subject; and, so far from its furnishing any 
ground for the dark and gloomy picture drawn by 
the gentleman from Indiana— so little «uggestive 
is itof '* last forlorn hopes," that gentlemen now 
perceive that the sugar-growing interests never 
had, at any time, better and brighter prospects, 
the causes of deterioration in cane having aisap- 
peared, the borer worm having been destroyed. 
• We are told, Mr. Chairman, that plantations 
are being abandoned, or are in process of conver- 
sion to cotton-fields; that, white there were over 
one thousand four hundred suear planters in 1852, 
the number decreased to one tliousand three hun- 
dred in 1655; that home production has not l^ad 
the slightest effect in controlling or modifying 
prices. Various causes may be assigned which 
would account satisfactorily for the decrease of 
the number of su^ar planters during the period 
mentioned. But it is only necf'ssary to mention 
those of general and extended notoriety. It is 
well known, for instance, that every year a num- 
ber of small estates are merged into larger ones; 
that rich proprietors buy up their neighbors and 
add the land to their plantauons. In this way the 
number of planters may decrease without in any 
manner afifecting the extent of the cultivation of 
su^ar. 

but, Mr. Chairman, there can be no doubt as 
to the main cause which operated in bringing 
"about this decrease, so strongly urged as the evi- 
dence of decay and weakness among the sugar 
planters; and for my part, I unhesitatingly at- 
tribute it to the debased prices of the article during 
that period, and the want of protection under the 
odvstorfm system. The crop of 1853-54 amounted 
to nearly five hundred millions of pounds— more 
than two thirds of the consumption of the coun- 
try — and sugar was selling in New Orleans: 

fnferior. IJ^ to I|^ cenu per pound. 

Fairquolity Q\to3ii " << 

Prime 3j^to4 « " 

The crop being abundant also in Cuba, large 
importations were made to meet the demand 
which had increased in consequence of low 
prices, the duty on which did not average one 
half a cent per pound during that year! Is it 
a nuitter of surprise that, with such prices and 
with such protection, planters of limited means, 
or with debts, should nave abandoned the culti- 
vation of sugar, and turned their attention to rice 
or cotton? At the present time, when prices 
are high under the baneful effect of the ad vo/o- 
retn system, the duty paid on good qualities of 
imported sugar is fully two and a half cents per 
pound, thrice what it amounted to in 1854, or 
twice Bis much as would be satisfactory to the sugar- 
growers of the South if it were made permanent 
and specific per pound. A fixed and permanent 
duty of one and a half cent per pound, and not 
a constantly fluctuating one, as is the case under 
the present tariff, while it would afiford a reason- 
able incidental protection, to which we are enti- 
tled as long as other interests are protected, would 
yield a reasonable revenue, ana would not act 
oppressively upon the masses. It is evident that 
a specific duty, such as proposed, cannot act as 
an additional duty when sugar is high, as is the 
case at the present time, as the article continues 
to advance. 

Under the ad valorem system, in 1854, in pro- 
portion as protection was most required, it was 
withdrawn. The more sugar Louisiana threw 
into the market, the smaller the duty was on the 
imported article. In 1856, as the fact of a short 
crop was being developed, prices increased, and 
the duty increased on foreign sugar. The failure 
of the crop brought about the enormous prices 
of former days, and the duty ran up in propor- 
tion; thus giving the planter protection when he 
does not require it, or when he has nothing to 
protect! This system has now been fully tested 
in the United States; and it must be admitted that 
its operation has been disastrous in its conse- 
quences. I trust we may soon imitate the exam- 
ple of England, and abolish it. Outofdf22,000.000 
of its revenue, only XdOfidO is collected under 
the ad valonm plan. 

Bat, Mr. Chairman, is it true that home pro« 



duction of sugar has not had ihc slightest rfTct 
in modifying or controlling prices? If wc look 
at the history of this important article, wc cannot 
fail to perceive that it was only after its produc- 
tion grew into importance in the United States 
that the people obtained it at n reasonable price; 
that, as production has increased, prices Jiave 
gradually but steadily fi\llen, without repard to 
the duty imposed by the Government on fon^ien 
importations. Before and during the war of 1812, 
sugar was forty cents per pound; the year suc- 
ceeding the war it was twenty cents, and ran«ed 
from that to thirteen and ton cents up to 1825. 
From that time, with the exception of the ycors 
1836 and 1856, in which the crops failed, prices 
have reached the lowest and most ruinous points 
to the producer, in consequence of the increased 
production at home. 

The twd years forming the exception present 
the most striking instance of the consequences of 
a short crop in the United States, not only on il)» 
prices in the home market, but throughout the 
markets of the world. And, sir, when wc con- 
sider within what narrow limits the cultivation 
of sugar, owine to its peculiar requirements of 
soil, climate, labor, and capital, is confined; ihat 
deficiencies of crop in one country cannot be sup- 

Clied from other regions; that the United States 
as produced one eighth of the total production 
of the universe; that for the last ten years wa 
have supplied at limes more than one liolf, once 
more than two thirds, during the whole period 
more than one third of our enormous home con- 
sumption, which is per capita the largest in the 
world, beingfourtimestliatof continental Europe, 
when we consider that sugar-growing among us 
is comparatively in its infancy, and that wc have 
lands enough to enable us to supply our entire 
home demand and a portion of that of Europe, 
it is not astonishing that an excess of production; 
however small, or that a failure of crop, how- 
ever trifling, should play such an important part 
in the control of prices in the market. Prices of 
sugar, like everything else, are therefore low or 
high, in proportion to the supply and demand; 
they are affected by the state of the currency, ana 
in a great measure, also, by speculative action. 
Sir, the New York Price Current for 1857 says, 
that any ^reat relaxation in the price can scarcely 
be looked for, inasmuch as a large proportion of 
the West India crop has been contracted for at high 
prices. 

But we are told, take the duty off, and we will 
have cheap sugar— the people will then have this 
necessary of life cheap — complete the trio of the 

f)oor man's luxuries bj adding suffar to that free 
ist which tea Tind coflce have made so popular ! 
Let us endeavor to ascertain by the recorded 
events of the past what have been the eflects of 
tarifls on prices, or rather whether well regulated 
and moderate tariffs have acted as burdens on the 
people by increasing prices? 

Let us take the article of coflTee, about which 
so much has been said, (Giles's Register, vols 
1-5, p. 44:) 

Current prion in 
United Statea. 
1 811 the duty on eofliM was 5 eentf . 10 cents. 

1813 *< « 5 <« 99 tt 

1820-02 It »< 5 « 97 «< 

1829.30 " " 5 «« 13 V «< 

1831 " •' a «« 13 V '« 

1838 " " 1 «* 13 " 

1833 Am. 13 « 
1833-41 free. 11 to 13)^ « 

1834 free. lOj^tollJ^ « 

which shows that under the operation of a duty 
of five cents per pound, this article fell from 
twenty-seven cents to twelve and a half cents per 
pound; that under a retfuction of dutv of three 
cents, prices remained at twelve and a half cents; 
that under a reduction of four cents, they rose to 
thirteen cents; and when made free in ]o33,. sus- 
tained themselves at thirteen cents. From 1833 
to 1841, free coffee sold at from eleven to twelve 
and a half cents a pound, and is now command- 
ing from ten to eleven cents. So that we arc now 
paying within one or two cents as much for it, 
when it is free of duty, as in 1830, when it was 
yielding the coflfers of the Government a duty of 
five cents a pound. How is it with regard to 
sugar, which is now attempted to be ploced on 
the free list ? 1 have endeavored to show that the 
people of the United States are indebted to th« 
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home prod^e^ionof sugar for the reasonable prices 
which they have to pay for this article; ana that 
those prices a^e controlled bv the laws, supply 
luirl demand, the condition of the currency, and 
not by the duty imposed by the Government, 
yhe following table, from the New York Ship- 
ping List, chapter 4, p. il^, (Congressional Li- 
|>rvy i) sHowa that inrr- 
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Here, then, is a foreign article competing with 

J I home article, which is taxed three cents a pound 
irom the year 161^ to 1831, a ^period of fifteen 
years; and the result of tffis ^^tev\pt on tlie part qf 
'iht Government to impost a burden on tjie consumer 
qf this necessary q^ life ifi a ceduction in the price 
of the article of from fourteen and a half cents to 
^ve cents, or of iwp-tnirds. 

From 1833 to 1842, under the operation of the 
tariff of 1832, known as the comproinise tariff, 
prices fell from five and seven cents to three and 
B half to four and a hfilf cents. Under ^hc tari^ 
of 1846, defective as it is, prices have ranged frofti 
three to four cents a pound. It must not be for- 
gotten that in 1836 and in lj856 the failure of the 
home crops raised the price to ten and twelve cents 
all over tne world. And in this connection those 
Who may be curioup to know what the pr|ce of 
fiu::ar would be with the duty taken off, have 
only to calculate what it woula bo at the present 
moment, if, instead of making a very small crop 
in the Uniud States, we had made none at all. 

The hue and cry raised tliroughout the north; 
em and western States about free sugar, althou^li 
at the present prices ovety pne has a right to 
Complain, is relieved pf much of ita sincerity and 
force, when we remember that in 1854, when 
su^ar was selling below its value, and molasses 
ft drug on the market, similar petitions came 
pouring into Congress from the same sojrce, and 
we were t^en gravely entertained with the great 
burden bearing down upon the masses, the od 
^Mlortm duty qf thirty per cent, on sugar! It is 
evident there is a skeleton behind — there are a 
class of persons whose only real objection to the 
duty on sugar is, that it may afford a protection 
to slave labor. That class will not hesitate to 
trample upon the rights of a minority, however 
well recognized they may be, if they conAict with 
their devilish fanaticism. This class, I believe 
and hope, has little or no influence In this Hou^. 
Why is so much solicitude bestowed on one neces- 
sary of life more than another? Why are gcntle- 
imen more tender in their mercies towards the 
people on this subject than on any other.' You 
aay sugar is higb^is not flour high, very high ? 
Is not bacon high ? Are not all provisions high ? 
And yet no attempt to cheapen these obsolutely 
necessaries of life; and all the sympathy seems to 
be aroused because sugar, which can be dispensed 
with, is high ! 

In the year 1656, |77 ,900,000 worth of proTis- 
ions were exported tor tfae purpose of supplying 
the foreign demand, notwithstanding high pnccs. 
Why do not some of these gentlemen who seem 
to have taken the neeetsaries qf l\fe qf the people 
under their special care, introduce a bill to limit 
the exportation of provisions, of flour, bacon, 
grains of all sorts, wheoerer they get above cer- 
uiin fair prices, as is fre<|uently done in Europe? 
If special legislation against sugi;r is to work out 
■ucn admirable results, why not extend the oper- 
ation of the rule to other products infinitely more 
essential to life? 

The enormous consumption, and its rapid in- 
crease for the last few years, seem to excite con- 
siderable apprehension in the minds of those who 
pretend not to have much confidence in our capa- 
city to maintain our supply. The effect of high 
prices, as a general proposition, is to curtail con- 
sumption; but it appears that, notwithstanding 
the present extraorumary rates, the consumption 
of 1856 exceeds that of 1855 by over a thousand 
tons. Is this fact to furnish any cause for alarm ? 
Or is it not rather a living proof that the country 
b pregmuM with wecltii and prosperity .> Doesu 



not exhibit, in its strongest light, the ability and 
capacity to consume? And who, I ask* have a 
better right to consume, although they may con- 
sume more than others, than those who are able 
to pay j This important fact of increased con- 
sumption, coupled with the extravagant prices of 
this article, must convince every one that the ag- 
ricultural and industrial classes are actively and 
remuneratively employed, and that the coruntry 
was oever in auoh flourishing conditipji. 

ffiBMARKS OF HON. J. R. TYSON, 

iv TUB Uooas ow RsrasaBVTAztxBs, 

Febr\iary 24, 1857, 

4pio the jpiat ^evoltftion to pcpvide for a«:ens|iiU)S ^ ^^ 
tive value of the CoioBgjD oftbe United $ta^s fmd GoQst 
^ritaiD, and the Qsing ibfi xi;l«iive value of U^e unitary 
coins of* the two countries, Reported l)y Mr> pafLPS Arom 
the Coininittee of Ways and Means. 

Mr. TYSON Sl^d: I am in (avor joi the rf^olu- 
tion, but wish to amend it by inserting the wordi^ 
'*pn the decimal basis" after the first wordjn the 
seventh line. The object of the resolution, Mr. 
Speaker, is to appoint an agent u> cqnfu with 
European commissions, and report upon the sub- 
ject oif an ifitemolional crinoge, Th^ a|nMendm^nt 
proposes a further object. It requires that the 
units should oot only approximate m relstiye 
value, but that the whol^snould be 6n |A^ dejoimM 
tyMtetn. 

The standards of value in the coias of England 
SAd the United States are so diflferflDt that we are 
obliged to express this variance by the invention 
of a figment~(Ae par qf exehaiyfe. This is the com- 
mercial phrase to express that eouality which is 
attained by addinjg nine and a halt per cent, to pur 
money. One object of the commission is to neu- 
tralize this inequality in such a way as, by nuitual 
concession, to make the units of the two coun- 
tries exactly commensurable. The adoption of 
a common standard would make five of our dol- 
lars amount to a pound sterling, and put an end 
to the epcisting ineoualities in silver as well as gold 
coins. The English currency has at present 
ninety-two and a half metal to the hundred of sil- 
ver, or seven and a half alloy ; and ninety -one and 
two thirds of gold, or an alloy of nine and one 
third per cent. The American coinage has a lit- 
tle more alloy, having, like the French, the pro- 
portion of ninety to tne hundred, or ten per cent, 
alloy. . One chief duty of the agent appointed 
under this resolution, will be to confer with the 
English commission now in existence, for the 
purpose of devising some plan which may be mu- 
tually satisiactory, to equalize the respective 
stanoards of the two coui^tries. 

But another duty remains, and that is, to induce 
England to abandon her antiquated divisions of 
units, and adopt the decimal system. The English 
duodecimal and vicesimal modes of computation 
are inconvenient in practice, and too complex and 
troublesome in the transactions of international 
commerce. The practical inconveniences of the 
present system were shown by evidence adduced 
before a committee of the English House of 
Commons in the year 1853. The committee re- 
ported in favor of its abandonment, and the sub- 
stitution of the decimal basis of coinage. 

The decimal system was one of the few good 
fruits of the French revolution. Our country fol- 
lowed. The first movement was made by Mr. 
Jeflerson, in January, 1790, who recommended 
the adoption of the French decimals in the divi- 
sion of coins. No coinage has been inade in this 
country since the year 1900, except upon this 
basis; but the Spanish and Mexican units are, 
by acquiescence, still in common circulation. The 
decimal system now prevails, by law, in nearly 
every part of Europe, except in England, Ger- 
many, and Russia. In the two former countries 
a favorable impression prevails in regard to it. It 
is also in force in Chili, Columbia, and New 
Granada, in South America, and a feeling exists 
in favor of it in Mexico. 

This Congress was petitioned, several years 
I H^t ^ thefiocisiy of thognpky and StatuMiQa 



in favor Qf uniform standards of weights and 
measures. It was one of the subjects wnich en- 
gaged the attention of the Scientific Congress 
which was held at Brussels in 1853, More re- 
cently, the same body, iEissembled at Paris in 1855, 
and strongly recommended the adoption of some 
uniform system of calculation as well as uniform- 
ity of weights and measures. They appointed a 
cominittee to confer with reluctant or lU-judging in- 
terests in other countries. With this committeet 
as well as with the British commission, the igeni 
to be appointed und^r the resolution now before 
the House, will iio doubt put himself in eommunt» 
cation, and give to the country every light which 
science, experience, and the genenu interests of . 
commerce over the world willrequire. 

The whole subject of c^ international covntijgp 
in fac^itating excnan^s, and subserving the in- 
terests of comiperce,is well worthy of the Amer- 
ican Congress. Next to a universal language, 
everywhere spoken and everywhere understood, 
it will as eminently conduce to general peace and 
general go^d understanding! among 'nations, ap 
any other measure which can be devised. 

The resolution was passed as ^mended. 

JfifTMi TSJUUJO^Y A^b ITS hAWS-^^qLYGAMX 
AfiD ITS I4CENSB. 

S-PBECH €NP HON. J. 8. MORRILL, 

OF yppjiiioMT, 

In the HevsB or RBPRBssNTATivst, 

Febrwfqt 23, 1857. . ^ 

The House bctag in ttie Gommittee of the Wtole am dis 
state of tbe Union, and having under coutidersdoa the Wl 
making appropf iations for the Tenilory of Ulsb~ 

Mr. MORRILL said: 

Mr. Chairman: It was my purpose at an ear- 
lier period of the session to have submitted som^ 
remarks uppn the territorial laws of Utah, and 
the " patriarchal institution" of polygamy which 
there prevails. Wiih this object m view, I In- 
troduced a resolution jnto the House ^s early as 
the 19th day of January, caJlin? upon the Pre- 
sident for of^cial information fno^n to be op 
jfile in the Departments, relative to certain facts 
pertcdning to the subject. But up to this tii^ 
no response has been made; whether because, if 
made, it would have been foupd incompatible wit^ 
the interests of Mormonism* or the interests of thp 
outgoing Administration, the public will jud^. 
Having read. tbe territorial laws of Utah, which 
many of the members of the House inay not hayp 
had an opportunity of doing, I have thought it 
mi^ht prove of aome service to make an ej^osi of 
their peculiar character. I could have reached my 
object, any time that I could have got the floor, by 
making a motion to take up a biS which is now 
pending upon a motion entered for reconsidera* 
tion; but I felt unwilling to consume the time of 
the Houae when it was evident that, from thp 
press of other matters, no ||gislation could follow. 
For these reasons, I gaiaanotice of my purpose, 
and obtained consent tcvq^blish what 1 had tp 
/Bay, with some liberty oflg ml sion. 

The report of Chief JustictJ^nderberry, As- 
sociate Justice Brocchus, ana Secretary Harrist 
for the Terntory of Utah, to theTl^ident of tii^ 
United States, December 19, 1851, a||tL piinted in 
executive documents in 1851-52, wa||jpgarded 
at the time as too extravagant for belief Subse- 
quent events have shown that the picture wa^ 
not too highly colored, and that no officer, if not 
a Mormon or a jack -Mormon, can dwell among 
the Mormons without being subjectefl to ereat^r 
Loaolence than that of which Shyfock complained: 

" Bignior Antonio, many a time and oft. 

In tbe Biatto, you have rated me : 

* * * • 

Bttll have I Ix^me it with a patient shnur t 
For •uff^rancc is the badge of all oar ttme» 
Yon call me— miabeliever cnt-tbroat dog, 
And spit upon my Jewish gaberdine." 

Many of the statements made in the repoK 
alluded to are of so ^ve import, and the Mor- 
mons having, by contmued snubbing, finally su|>- 
dued the General Government into abaohite com- 
pliance with their wishes, that I shall rsjprodaoft 
them here, in ofder to refireak'the memorjr of 
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Sintleinen with a chapter of history. Commeno 
g on page 8, document 25, of the report, it reads: 

<< W« found upon our arrival, that almost the entire pop- 
ulation consiBtea of a people called Monnoos ; and the Mor- 
mon church over«hadowing and pontrolttng the opinions, 
Ote actions, the property, and eveii the lives of its members, 
osurpinf and exercising the ftinctions of legielaiionand the 
Judicial businese of the Territory ; organizing and com- 
manding the military ; disposing of the public lands upon 
Its own terms ; coiniiig money, stamped * Holiness to tlie 
Lord,' and forcing its circulation at a standard fifteen or 
twenty p^r centum above its real value ; openly sanctioning 
and defending the practice of polygamv, or plurality of 
wives ; exacting the tenth part of everything from its mem- 
bere, under tlie name of tithing, and enormous taxes, from 
citizens, not members ; penetrating and supervising social 
md basinest chrclae ; and Inoutcaung and requiring, as an 
MCiele of religio«w ttkth, impHcli obedience to the counsels 
of * the church as paramount to all the obiigations of .mo- 
tility, society, allegiance^ and of law.' * * • 

** Our main relianee was upon Brigham Young, the Qq¥- 
waor, Ant no man could govern mem against hia influence 
witlMMit a military force. 

ft We were informed afterwards that Mr. Blair.had made 
several private applications to the Governor to know if be 
WoiUd allow an interview to the chief J^istiee, but be re- 
fttsed. declaring that * he did not wish an tntrodactkm, fbr 
none but Mormons should have been appointed to the oflieea 
of the Territory, and none others but d-^ rttseali would 
linve come among them.' " 

'* The Crovemor rose to Address (he audience, and a pro- 
fbund silence ensued, as is always the case when he rises 
to speak. After reflecting in terms of condemnation upon 
the alleged hostility of General T^lor to the Mormons, and 
to giving them a government, he exclaimed, in a loud and 
etulting tone, < But Zachary Taylor is dead, and in bell, 
•od I am glad of it.' Then drawing bimseK up fo bis ut- 
most height, and stretching his hands towards heaven, he 
declared in a still more violent voice, * And I prophecy In 
the name of Jesus Christ, by the power of the priesthood 
liiat is upon me, that any President of the United States 
who lifts bis finger against this people shall die an untimely 
death and go to hell.' To this sentiment there came op 
ffora thOM seated around us, and from all parts of the house, 
hmd and mingled responses of* Amen!' *0ood!' 'Hear!' 

** Upon a subeenuent oeeasion, (the 6th of September,) in 
reply to the remaiks made by one of the undersigned, (As- 
sociate Justice Brocchus,) upon the sufatject before a large 
audience, the Governor reiterated and declared, * I did say 
,Cbat General Taylor was dead and in hell ; and I know it' 
A man in the crowd, seemingly to giye the Governor an 
opfwrtunity of fixing its trutb, spoke out, and said, * How 
^o yon know it." To which the Governor promptly an- 
swered, ' Because God told me so.' An eldeV, second only 
to the Governor in the church, (Heber C. Kimball,) laying 
his band on the shoulder of Jn(h{e Brocchus, added, * Yes, 
J^ge, and jrou'U know it, too; for you'll see him when you 
get there.' 

** Upon the fbllowing Sunday, the Mayor of the dty, Jed- 
edlah M. Grant, in eulogizing the strengUi of the Mormons, 
•aultingly dfclared from the pulpit, in presence of one cmT 
the umferaigned, (Mr. Harris,) < That now the United States 
eoold not conquer them by arms.' Brigham Young, the (gov- 
ernor, announced, with great vehemence, fVom the stSnd 
to the iBdlvidunls, while the feelius of the people wen 
thus excited by such sentiments. * That he had ruled that 
people for years, and could rule tnem again; that the United 
States Judges might remain in the Territory, and draw their 
salaries, but they should never try a cause if he could pro- 
vent it.' 

" Another meaker, already refbrred to, standing second in 
the church, (Heber <J. Kimball,) encouraged by the exam- 
ple set him by the Governor, declared, in a speech at a pub- 
lic meeting, < that the United States ofllcers might remain 
la the Territorv eo long as they behaved tbenisdves, and 
paid their boarding ; but if they did not. they (the Mormons) 
would kick them to hell, where they belonged !' 

" The preacher, Professor Spencer, < of the University of 
Deseret,' among other ezpressions of ill«feeling,declared that 
' the laws and policy of the United States Government were 
intended to oppress the poor ;' and turning bis eyes upon us, 
in presence of this large audience, further declared : * The 
Govertiment of the United States is a stink in the nostrils 
of Jehovah, and no wonder the M(mnons wish it down. 
We can save it by tkM>craeu; but rather than save it any 
other way, we will see it a— d first.' Another Mormon, 
(Albert Cfanington,) in ref^ising to join in firing a salute on 
the 4th of July, declared to Judge Brocchus and others, 
* that the United States was going to hell as fbst as it could, 
'and the sooner the better.' " 

ROiTILI TO HBPUBUCamiM. 

The Mormons are quite as hostile to the repub- 
lican form of government as thejr are to the usual 
tqrrafl of Christianity. In their official corre- 
spondence with Government they are respectful, 
but at home, publicly and privately , they indulge 
in the coarsest and most brutal assaults upon the 
United States Government and its officers. Offi- 
cially courteous, they are every where else malig- 
nant backbiters and traducers. This is proven 
by the correspondence published in the executive 
documents, (first session of the Thirty-Second 
Congress,) from which liberal extracts have been 
given. It is proven by the united testimony of 
all '* Gentiles'' who have visited the country, and 
it is corroborated to any extent by thepassa^es 
from the sermons weekly deliverea at Great £ilt 
Lake City, and then reyissd and publiihed in the 



Deseret News. They desire a kingly govern- 
ment, in order to make their patriarchal institu- 
tions more homogeneous. When they started out 
for Utah, it was with the purpose of establishing 
a kingly government; but the Mexican war 
coming on, the United States boundaries over- 
took and again inclosed them. Cb^fgrined at 
this uncalculated result, they sent to England for 
permission to occupy Vancouver's Island, and to 
erect an independent government. This being re- 
fused them, they submit to a nominsd allegiance, 
and lie in wait for an opportunity of defiance 
and revolt, when they can reach the " crowning 
glory "of their schemes, and of Brigham Young, 
at once. This man publicly proclaims, as I learn 
upon the authority of a gentleman but recently 
an offider in the Territory, (Major Holman,) that 
"God Almighty made him Governor; that the 
commission doesn't do it." In the report (plage 
15) of the executive documents before cited, a 
specimen pf the hostility of Governor Young majr 
be seen in his owh Words, thus: '* I know the 
United States did not murder our wives and chil- 
dren, burn our houses, and rob us of our prop- 
erty, but the^ stood bv and saw it liono, and 
never opened tfeeir mouths, ihed — d scoundrels." 
The number of the wives of Brigham Youne is 
variously stated from sixty to ninety; and whether 
so larp^ that no man can number them or not, he 
is understood to declare they are so large that he 
does not know the number, and does not always 
know or remember those he meets who claim to 
be his* wives. Yet this man holds his commis* 
sion ai Governor, in de^ance of the whole power 
of the United States Government, and proclaims, 
** I shall act .as Governor until God Almighty 
says to me, Brigham, ^ou needn't be Governor 
any longer." 

Judge Stiles, (Mormon,) in a speech made at 
a mass meeting in the spring of 1856, declared 
thot ** the United States was crumbling and tot- 
tering, and the day was not far distant when he 
hoped to see it fall back into the flfrms of Deseret, 
(Utah.)'* 

Of course this is utterly impotent, but it con- 
clusively shows the unfitness of the man for a 
hi^h iudicial station; and he should be removed. 
All the Uhited States officers appointed in Utah 
since anno Domini 1851, save the surveyor gen- 
eral. Burr, are either Mormons, or actively en- 
gaged in some sort of business or speculation 
which incapacitates them for a faithful and impar- 
tial discharge of their duties. Judge Drummond 
is a horse-trader. Judge Kenney is l&rgely in the 
mercantile business. 

From hn article in the Deseret News of April 
18, 1855, highly commended, I take the following 
extract: 

» "It ia comfbrtlng to turn ftom the dark and eheerleta 
proepccts of llabjlon, to the more hopeful signs of the rlfing 
power and glory of Zion. Never was it.more manifest that 
the Lord stands at the helm than at nreaeht; and ntvor 
was the work more onward ! For the Saints in Zion thers 
boppene Just sufficient disturbance, through apostates, 
mobs, United States ofllciali. or Indians, to prevent them 
ftom being lulled asleep, and to make thum alive tn their 
privUeges." • * * * « Dwelling in the mUtt of 
the mountains, they have every na.UMaJ help to \itk and 
vigor, every circunistantial incentive to bravery and hero- 
ism and fortitude, and every inducement to careAil and 
persevering industry } whilst their isolated pucttton— a thon- 
aaad miles from the Dtthions and IbUics of Cbristendqqi— 
gives them ample room to grow and expand Into a tree, 
^reat, mighty, courageous, and generous people, untrom- 
meled by the narrow gentile noUons of Babylon, itneor- 
rupted by the abomihations of a degenerate world.'* 

Evidences of this character might be multiplied 
to almost any extent, but I shall gite but fbur 
speeimens more, and those of a later date. 

In a sermon delivered by President Brigham 
Young, Bowery, August 31, 1656, and published 
in the Deseret News of September 17^1856, after 
Sayinp: ** True, we have more wives than one, 
and what of that? they (the Oentiles or 'wicked') 
have iheir scores of tnousands of prostitutes; we 
have none." 

This is an imputation against American iromeh 
which their known virtue sufficiently refutes. Its 
character ii very like the charge, as related by 
Hume, of a Turkish Embassador in France. 
'*W^ Turks," says he, *• are great simpletons in 
comparison of the Christians; we are at the ex- 
pense and trouble of keeping a seraglio, each in 
nis own house; but you ease yourselves of this 
burden, and havt yoilr serii^ho in yoQr friMld^' 



houses. " It is natural that the Mormons should 
sympathize more with Turtcs than with Chris- 
tians. Accordingly, they do rank them higher 
in tne scale of civilization, repeat their slanders^ 
and assimilate their domestic institutions. 

In the same sermon brother Brigham proceedi^ 
mingling clownish jokes with priestly roaring, 
to say: 

" Mormdnlaro is true, and all hell cannot overthrow H. 
They have succeeded In making us an organized Terriiory, 
and they are determined to ihake as an iAdependont State, 
or Government, and as the Lord hves It will be so. [Tha 
eongregatlon shoeted amen.] I say, as the Lord lives, wS 
are bound to beec^ne a sovereign 8m«s in the Onion, or am 
independent nation byoanM^rea^andletthem dri^e asfVoal 
this place if they can ; they cannot do it. I do not throw 
Uiis out n« banter; you Gentiles, and hickory and bass- wood 
MormoHs, can write it db#n if ybu piMbe, but write itas C 
ipettklt." 

The laid of patriotism And th^ inj^ined hos^ 
tilitv of the Mormons to 6nr Republic admit of 
no difljpute. I would not punish theito for thert ' 
facts, but they are not such facts tfs are calculated 
to excuse th^ wrongs of a dteepsr dye. 

PKCULIAft LAWS. 

I desire to call the attention of ^emttemen spect* 
ally to Che itrhole code of the territorial laws of 
Utah. And in the first place it is to be observed 
that by section six of the act of Congress, pro- 
viding for the organisation of the Terrftory, it is 
provided that ** aUUu Imwt pmnd by the Lq^UUwt 
Assembly and Qovemar 9haU bt mfmUied to th$ 
Qmgren qf Uu UnUed StaUi, and, yfdiucpprottd^ 
thaU be tmll and ef il9 meet,'* The oi^nie aat 
also provides that the Qoverm>r ** shall hold hii 
office four tears, Ind until his sudccssor is ap- 
pointed ana C|ualified, unless Sooner rcnraved by 
the President of ths tjnited States." This pro* 
vision enables weak Adrninistratiofts to continue 
any Governor in his place for life, when once in 
power, without the direct responsibility of makiiif 
the appointmelit, or« if a new appointment it 
made, it can be conferred upon one (like Colonf4 
Steptoe) who will be stn^ to decline il. It is by 
this hold-over eiause that Brigham Young is per- 
petuated in office. I design to eiio some of tlit 
territorial laws to show how far this Governor 
Young has monopolized, not only the religious, 
but the civil and military power of the Territory. 
If I am not mistalcen, it will appear that he has 
with and without forms of law secured to himself 
more despotic power than is now exercised by any 
ruler on the glob6 where written constitutions 
are observed; and the Congress of the United 
States thus far does not ** disapprove" it. 

On page 217 of the laws will be found: 

«Sbc.99. ThebmMloAOflHbgMmlBlnOreatflaltLalM 
eoanty shall be sa inde^ndent bottalisv, not atta^hsd to 
any briKSde ordivtsion, and shofl be subject, at all times, to 
tfie call of the Covemor and Lieutenant Oensral." 

I'his corps a;tfpireii to k Napoleonis model— 
a Swiss body-guard— and whether for purposes 
of offense or defense, or for the pomp or military 
display^— 

-»-'<ftUdie#bfT6 
Soaovoiis BMtal Howiof aMrtial ■ouada,'' 

is liable to all the suspicions republisans harfc 

ever entertained aj^inst vsurpers and against a 

standing army in time of peace. It ii not enough « 

that the Gk>vem6r is commander-in-chief of the 

Nauvoo Le^ns, spread crkr eleven districts, 

that all elections for fiUinr the office of Lieutenant 

General shall be ordered by the Governor, (sea 

Laws, page S07,) but he ratist have a battalion of 

life-ffoards attached to nobody bat himself, and 

at aU tiroes svbjeet to his call ! 

With the Gi>yernor seems to be lodced not only 

all control over the m%iiuf%icture of ** tpiritwd 

wive$t** but the manufttcture of all other ** ardent 

Spirits." On page 108 of the Laws, section two* 

will be found, as follows: 

** Bt U fytrther orHalmHy That when the Goveraor SbsU 
deem It etpeditMf to have srdent splrtu maanfkctarstt 
WHhin this State, he may srant a license to some person or 
fiersons to make and vena the sahie, and impose sueh re- 
strictions thereon as be may deem reqaftite.*' 

There is a wide latitude of power here, and k 
confidence that might suffer some loss should a 
ehan^ occur in the office of Governor. Undoubt- 
edly it creates a monopoly from which a princely 
revenue may be derived, and of which no legal 
returns are protided for. 

In a new country like Utah thers are (kw 
bridgcfk, and ihe riv^rt bxt sitMr tb M fbvdsd tft 
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niiKscd by ferries. Tliesc ferries and bridges seem 
to bo nioiiopolizcd l»y the Governor and the K-ad- 
ing elders, who arc thereby enabled to extort very 
considerable tribute from Ine emigrant travel pass- 
in? tlirou^h to California. On page 2G7 of the 
laws will Le found an act granting to the Governor 
exclusive privileges over two of the principal 
rivers, and which might be supposed to afford the 
best chances for the largest amount of tolls, as 
follows: 

*' Sec. 1. De U enacted hy the Governor and Le^iMlatioe 
Jtisemhly of the TerrUorif o/ Utahf That Oris^haro Youiiff is 
liercity (Mn|>otverc(l tuc?uit>:iah,re^ilatc, aiid control ferries 
and bridge.? on Wcbor and Ucar riven*, east of the maiu 
mn'^c or'tltc VVab^atcl) mnuotains, and to specify the rates 
of toll tor Uic u^c lUercot'.^' 

All Other acts are repealed, and all other per- 
sons arc to be subject to costs and damages if 
they operate, in any manner, ferries and bridges 
on those rivers. The act is unlimited as to time 
and as to rates of toll. That these rates are and 
will be oppressive, emigrant travelers furnish 
ample tesiimony. When similar grants are be- 
stowed upon lesser lights of the church, such 
as brothor Jos«*ph Young, John Young, Joseph 
Busby, William P. Empy, Charles Hopkins, 
A. Wurdsworth, O. Hyde, D. H. -Wells, or 
others, the grant is resfrictcd as to (line, ten per 
cent, is to be paid over to the perpetual emigra- 
tion fund, and the rates of toll are fixed. On 
page 24G of the Laws, will be found an act of this 
sort, which 1 will give as a specimen: 

*' Sec. i. Be it enacted hy the Ojvemor and Leg^»UMve 
JI»emH}i <.fthe Tcniloriiof Utohy Tbat JosepU Young nnd 
IVilliani Y. Empy havn the rijlit to establish a ferry or t^r- 
riotf nerutf.*! Ufoi'rivcr for three years (duriiig Uio ferrying 
seasons oi' each year) from the passage of this act, at a 
place wtiicli will bcft bub.HorvctUc public interest! between 
the inouili ur' ftlX river and a point five miles east of the 
luoutii of the hanyon.'' 

"Set . 3 The fat J Young nnd others shall pay ten per 
cent, of all llicy receive nd toll on i<ni(l ferries nnd bridge, 
to tiio ircasur(>r of i.ie Pcrpc^tntl Emigrating Fund Company, 
o:i (laili or uinrroodou, ou or before the 1st day of Septem- 
ber, annually.** 

The rates of toll are, for one man, twenty-five 
cents; one animal and hack, one dollar; wagon 
and twoaiiimals, three dollars; with four animals, 
•ix dollars, dbc, &e. 

These rates would appear a little inflated; but 
then it is to be noticed that these prime favorites 
are put under bonds to disgorge ten per cent, (in 
some cases not but five per cent.) of any such 
excess for the benefit of proselyiinff foreigners, 
or the perpetual emigrating fund. 1 will give a 
section of another similar act (on page 244) of the 
laws: 

<* Sec \. Be U enacted hy the Oovemorand LeffUlative 
JtttenMy of the Tcrrit^io/ Utah, That Joseph Busby have 
the czclusiva right of creeling n lerry, ur Oerries. on Ham's 
Fork rivirr, for the term of five years, from and after the pas- 
sage of thU act, at ^omo point within this Territory, for the 
accomniodatiou of the emi';ration from the Stated to Cnli- 
ro.niia. Oregon, and tlii^ Territory, provided be pay upon 
oath flvo per cent, of all moneys colleeied of said Arry, or 
fcrriets into tlio treasury of the Perpetual Emigratioff Fund 
Company, for the b<^nefitof t^aid Aiad,on or betbra ue first 
day of September of each year." 

When these jiersons fail to establish ferries or 
bridges, power is given to the Governor to ap- 
point some other person to establish them. (See 
Laws, p. 247.) 

In order more efiTcctually to hold all Mormons 
within the gripe of the church, and compel thero 
to discard nil other tribunals, it is their policy to 
discard and drive out of the Territory all lawyers. 
That profession seems to be dreaded as their 
natural foe. In the Territorial Laws, pa^ 139, 
tlie lawyers come in fur it in this style, viz: 

** Sec. 3. No person or persons employing counsel in any 
of tlie court} of this Tcrrltgry shall be compelled by any 
process of law to pay tlio counspl so employed, fbr any ser- 
vices rendered tn counsel, before or atler, or during, the 
pnK*es4 of trial in the ease. 

" Sec. .1. It shall be the duty of the Judges of all courts 
In the Territory to forbid mid prevent ail indecent and ex- 
ciUu!{ laiiguaco and behavior in their couris ; and in case of 
a rclnitto lo counsel bsing disregarded and resented by said 
counM*!, it nball be the duty of the judge giving such rebuke 
to nultiiy the risbt to plead of such counsel, and to take 
niea ureti u» prohibit l.im from being hoard as counsel in 
any court of this Territory, until i^uch time as satisfbciion 
h.bi bseit ifivt'n for hii* cikhI conduct in fbture. And it shall 
further Ua lu* dmy to impose a fine not exceeding one hun- 
dred doUnr)>, on tuch counsi'l, as bn may deem just ; and 
lie may crimuiit said counsel to prison dtuiag tbe term of 
the court thru bi:ing holdcn. 

** Skc. 5. i^ny attorney, or penon otherwise assuming to 
appear bofbre any court in thIsTsrrlinfy, lo «ny cause wbat- 
#T«r,alMll ^MMtalltlistbets In tb« oas»^wbeUiw tbey 



are calculated to make against his client or not— of which 
he i^ in |io9scftHon. and shall present tlie best evidence that 
he can in the ca~w to the intent that the true state of the 
case in litigation may he presented before the court ; and 
for a failure to do po, or to comply with all the requirements 
of this net, shall be liable to all* the pena!^ herein before 
provided for, and the f\irther penalty of not less than one 
dollar, at the discretion of the court." 

This is a tight place for lawyers. They must 
work without any legal claim for pay. They 
must not use ** any indecent language," nor get 
excited. They must prove 

"All doctrines plain and clear*' 

on both sides of the case at once, being liable for 
contempt, and for all sorts of short-comings to 
severe and summary punishment. Peter the 
Great, when in England, said *' there was but 
one lawyer in Russia, and he was going home to 
/langhim." The number in Utah cannot be much 
greater than then existed in Russia. 

On page 390 of the Territorial Laws is a resolu- 
tion of rather comprehensive dimensions, but not 
wholly bad, which authorizes each County to elect 
a council of twelve as referees, to decide all cases 
of litigation brought before them by mutual con- 
sent — their decision to be final; but not to vest in 
said cQuncil any judicial power. This, if designed 
to settle all diiterences peaceably and without 
costs, is well; but if for the purpose of concen- 
ti;ating all power in the church, it would wear a 
diiferent aspect. 

The act organizing the Territory of Utah ** pro- 
vided that the right cfsi^ffrage ana qf holding office 
shall be exercised only oy citizens of the United 
States, including those recognized as citizens by 
the treaty with the Republicof Mexico, concluded 
February 2, 1848;" yetaliens are allowed to vote 
and hold office. Mormon ism is the higher-law 
qualification. In point of fact, all the voters are 
mere machines to register the edicts of President 
Young. No one dares to throw a scattering vote ; 
and hence the result is nearly always a unanimous 
vote. The President nominates,* and the News 

gublishes the nomination, and the Yankee and the 
cot, the Welchman and the Swede, the Sand- 
wich Islander and the Australian, all echo the 
same note. In order to be able to strangle any 
discordant or rebellious votes in their infancy, 
while the vote by ballot is established, they use 
the ballot as an irrefragable witness to ear -mark 
the voter. The act on page 233 of Territorial 
Laws will show the effectual means used to track 
out and hunt down any one of their number who 
should have the presumption to mar the unanim- 
ity of the ballot-Dox, and thereby the equanimity 
of the Lion of the Lord. Here is the law: 

« 8bc. 5." * * • " Each elector shall provide him- 
self with a vote contalninK the names of the persons he 
wishes elected, and the offices be would have them fill, 
and present it neatly folded to the judge of the electiooji, 
wlio shall number and depotU it in the ballot-box; the clerk 
shall then tprite the name of the elector, and Oftpoeite U iht 
mtmbet of hie vote.** 

It was also provided in the organic act that 
*• no law shall be passed [by Utah] interfering 
with the primary disposal of the soil." Yet it is 
notorious tbat all the valuable portions of the 
land are sauat upon; and the Territorial Assem- 
bly gives tne power to occupy, rent, and transfer 
these rights otclaims. Of course there is no neces- 
sity for any title to land from the United States. 
To buy that would be spending money foolishly. 
The Niormons know better. They have posses- 
sion, and that is a ^ood title against the United 
States. But land is reckoned rather valueless 
without wood and water; and these latter are 
monopolized not only by the Mormons, but by 
a few Mormons — the Oovernor and his apostles. 
It is only in proximity to the mountains in Utah 
that "wood grows or water runs." Whoever 
controls these places commands the destinies of 
the people, and sets his own limits to his wealth. 
The grants for these privileges are numerous, 
(vide Territorial Laws, pp. 63, 64, 72, 73,) and 
the Prophet nnd his apostles have no *' moral con- 
victions" against sucn special legislation. As a 
sample of these acts — an adobe from the Mormon 
ten^le^l will give here, (page- 63, chap, vii:) 

**Be it ordained by the General Ateevnhly of the Stale of 
Deeerel, That Brigbam Young have the sole control of City 
creek and kanron, and that be pay into tbc public treasury 
tbe sum of $mO therefor.*' 

Au all the land requires to be irrigated to make 
it fruitAilt the sole control of the euy creek may 



be considered the cream of these special grants; 
and brother Brighain, doubtless, finds the rev- 
enue squeezed from the Great Salt City very 
convenient for the mtiintenance of his Utahpiaa 
spiritual views. 

Other elders are fatly provided for. On pa^e 
64 of the Territorial Laws, it reads, in favor of 
the President of the Council, thus: 

'* Beit ordained by the General Jissembly of the State of 
Deseret^ That licber C. Kimball have the cxcIufIvc privile^ 
of conveying the waters of North Mill crock kanyon, aod 
the waters of the kanyon next north, to wit : abou' half a 
mile distant, to some convenient point below the mouth of 
the two kanyons, and of appropriaUng tbc same to the use 
of a saw-mill, grist-mill, and other machinery." 

By reference to the territorial statutes it will be 

seen that the names of Young and Smith occur 

so frequently as to suggest the idea that they are 

generic terms. Here is a law, on ptige 72, which 

clearly interferes with the primary disposal of the 

soil, in favor of one of tne twelve apostles, tm 

follows: - 

" Sec. I. Be U ordained by the General Ateembh/ of tha 
State of Deteret, That the exclusive control of the timbcf 
in the kanyons on the east side of the range of mountains 
west of Jordan, in Great Salt Lake county, is hereby 
granted to George A. Bmitb, who is hereby authorized te 
control the timber in said kanyons, to work roads into them, 
and to direct tcAen, where, and by vfhom, timber may b«f 
takon out therefrom.** 

*' Sec 3. No person shall be allowed to cut timber in any 
place in these kanyons, wiUiout permission from the pro- 
prietor, who is hereby authorized.'* 

Lest these special grants should not cover all th« 

valuable timber lands, I will extract another lav 

which places ** all timber" under the control of 

the county court. — Vide Territorial Laiot,p. 127: 

*< Sec 3. The county court has the control of all timber; 
water privileges, or any water course or creek ; to grant 
mill sites, and exercise such powers as in tlieir Jndgmeot 
shall best preserve tbe timber, and subserve the interest of 
the settlements, in the distribution of water ftir irrigatioa, 
or other purposes. All grants or rights held under teg iila- 
tivo authority shall not be interfered with." 

To strip and waste the timber on land is to 
destroy its value; especially so in Utah, where 
timber is not plentiful. Even contingent propri- 
etors have the right by common law to prevent 
such waste. But here are ** proprietors" set up 
by Utah against the world, when Utah is as much 
without a title as was Satan when he made some 
rather extravagant proffers to our Saviour. Be- 
sides, spoliation of timber is an oflfense agaiost 
our own public laws for which the Government 
is to be indemnified, and for which the trespassers 
arc liable to prosecution. While we are prompt 
enough to suppress these depredations in Mick- 
igan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, why should we 
not hunt up the offenders in Utah and report them 
for such action as the public interest requires? 

By the adroit course pursued by the jMormon 
people of Utah, it does not appear, as late as tbe 
30th of June, 1856, that any of the public lands 
of the United States located in Utah have been 
disposed of. There are 120,270,720 acres of land 
in Utah. The amount given to schools and to 
the University is 6,681,707 acres. The amount of 
what is termed vacant public lands is 113,589,013 
acres; so that It does not appear, although 220,377 
acres have been surveyea, that a single acre has 
been sold in Utah, or that the United States has 
derived one dollar of income therefrom. Under 
this sharp practice of the people of Utah, the 
public lands of that Territory are, and will forever 
remain, utterly worthless tor all purposes of reve- 
nue to the Government of the United States. 

President Young is reputed to be a good finan- 
cier, and it is quite evident that he is wide awake 
to the temporal interests of the prophet. It is the 
policy of tne Mormons to teach their followers to 
value property only as it advances the interests 
of their church and its prophet, apoDtlcs, high- 
priests, and ciders. The prophet Joseph had a 
revelation that he must not work. He then had 
another that the faithful must build him a house. 
All this, and much more, was implicitly obeyed. 
But the prophet Bri^ham does not trust himself 
altogether to the fulfillment of any such seemingly 
precarious prophetic revelations. New comers 
must surrender at once a tenth of all they possess; 
and he cannot be cheated, he says, neither in old 
spavined horses, and they must annually lithe 
themselves or go to hell at last. Tithing is the 
sharp point of their sermons and the burden of 
their songs. From the News, of April 18, 1856i 
I extract a verse, sung at a meeting of the thirty- 
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seventh quorum, containing nxore truth, perhaps, 

than poetry: 

<* Now mai« and female, rich and poor, 
Who wii>h to keep your standing sure, 
Th«i you «nlvatinn may secure, 

* Come forward and p.iy up your tithing !* 
A truth that U, and nothing less, 

Of ail you do. or may potiKes«, 
In flock«, and licrds, and their increase. 
With piffs and poultry, duck!« and geeso ; 
A teutli indeed of nil your toil, 
Likewise Iht* produce of your soil, 
And if you've any wine, or oil, 

* Come fbrward and pay up your tithing !' 

" Chorcs.-— Then if to prosper you desire. 
And wi.-th to keep out of the Are, 
Nay, if you to be saints aspire, 

* Cone fhrward and pay up your tithing !' " 

President Young is doubtless far the richest 
man in the Territory; and though his wives may 
not, as some others arc seen to do, work in the 
field, some portion of his harem have sought to 
do washing for United States soldiers passing 
throtigh there, to obtain pin-money; for Brother 
Brigham is supposed to be not so lavish of hard 
cash as he is of the *< blessings of Abraham.*' 
He owns quite a number of saw-mills, as well as 
a wool-caraing- machine, which he advertises in 
the News. His various monopolies of wood and 
water in the kanyons must be very lucrative if 
n^t oppressive privileges. But he tells Isaachcr 
Aiormon: " If you murmur against that elder, it 
will prove your damnation." Jn a sermon deliv- 
ered December 5, 1853, lie says: 

*< f f an elder has borrowed from you, and jrou find he is 
toing to apostatize, then you may tighten thi tcretos upon 
kirn; but if he U willing to prtmeb the goi>pi.'I, without 
purse or wrip, it is none of yyw ImsineM vhat he does 
with the mjney lie ha<4 borrowed from you. The doctrine 
of Drother Jo::Cph i^i, thnt not one dollar you jtnnets is your 
•wn; and if the Lord wxnts it to udc, h*t it go ; and it U 
Booe of your business what lie docA with it.'' 

A strict compliance with the ordinance of tith< 
log is exacted, or the ** village Hampdens" are 
excluded from the church; and a religious ex- 
communication in Utah is more terrible than any- 
thing of the sort can be elsewhere — subjecting the 
party to all sorts of petty persecutions. An out- 
law growled at by the priests, is barked at by all 
of lesser degree. 

In the last report of the Commissioner of the 

General Land Office, after stating that Salt Lake 

City is far greater in extent than it is entitled to 

be under the town site act of 1844, the Commis- 

aioncr says: * 

** It is further Slated that the public dominion in the city, 
and out of the limits thereof, settled by Mormons, is being 
conveyed by the members of the church of Latter Day 
8ainu>, in consideration of their good will towards the 
church, to Origham Voung, trustee of the same, ho requiring 
Chcm to defend the property thus conveyed, against aqy 
one." 

The Commissioner very properly says: 

'* This proceeding in the Territory is Incompatible with 
our system, and suggests the propriety of congressional in- 
terpotiition." 

Thus it will be seen that, notwithstanding the 
taxes which, with the tithings, are said to amount 
in all to thirty-six per cent, annually, of all the 
earnings of the people, the apostles, high priests, 
and patriarchs, are not content with theirincome. 
They have therefore had a revelation, command- 
ing all the Saints to consecrate all their property 
to the church. Those who comply remain tenants 
at will — subject to the caprice and any new reve- 
lation of the rulers of the church. It would be diffi- 
cult to conceive of a people doomed to a more 
abject submission than the forty thousand Mor- 
mons in Utah. ** Congressional interposition" 
is demanded. 

I propose now to sive a statement of some of 
the appropriations wliich have been made for the 
benefit of Utah, from 1851 to August 18, 1856: 

For salaries ot governors. Judges, secretaries, 

fcc 973,10000 

Compensation, mileage, and contingeut ex- 

pemies of Lcgiilativtt AssemM v 165,168 37 

1^, refunding to Territory of Utah expenses 

in !«uppre«^ng Indian hostilities 90,940 65 

1835. incidental Indian service 90,000 00 

1855, penitentiary 13,000 oO 

Under treaty obligations for annual presents... 10.090 00 

Here is nearly three fiundred thousand dollars, 
and it does not include the mail service, public 
buildings, and twenty thousand -dollars more on 
peaitentiary , and tome other items. Part of this 



has not been expended, and part expended is un- 
derstood tu be unaccounted for. Laige appropria- 
tions are still asked for the Territory*. The cost 
of the trnnsporiation of the mail in Utah is 
$14,753 04, while the whole amount of postage 
collected is but $3,U64 74. Notwiihstanain? the 
United Staus have refunded the $:2U,94i} G5 for 
suppressing Indian hostilities, yet the United 
States officers there at the time affirm thai there 
was no Indian wur whatever. 

Two townships of land have been voted hy 
Congress to establish a university; but the uni- 
versity exists only in name. Money was asked 
for; and when land was given instead, it turned 
out a joke, for all the land there worth having can 
be had on the squa tie r-s teal ing principle. Instead 
of such a driblet as two townships, tney seize the 
whole Territory. Even the act for $5,000, at first 
passed by the Utah Legi.<ilaiure in behalf of the 
University, has been repealed. 
.We have memorials from iJtah begging for 
money to pay for the provisional government of 
1849, for a geodetic survey, for completion of the 
capitol, for a weekly mail, a railroad, military 
road, magnetic telegraph, &c.\ but it seems to 
me, when so much has already been appropri- 
ated, and when such liberal sums are asked for — 
** so many folds of favor*' — that ingratitude and 
disloyalty furnish sorry requital for our liberal- 
ity. ^ 

Governor Young's memory touching money 

matters is hardly as accurate as prophets should 

be. In his report to the President, June 30, 1856, 

he says: 

" In this connection , it inoy not be amiss fbr nd^ to state, 
that nearly two yoar-* iiavp cKipsed since Congress appro- 
priated ovi»r forty thousand dollars, for the express* purpose 
Of' mnkins treaties, &c., with the Indiana of Utah ; that thoir 
lnnd^ have been traversed b> Government survcyin^t panics 
now almost n year, and still not one dollar of that appro- 
priation ha" yet boon rxpendod within thi^ snpcrint.'^ndcncy, 
and. for aiiijht I know,i<«tiJl fast in the coffer.^ at Wnabi.ns- 
toii. U this Just.' Has It any precedent In uca^c toward 
tribes in any other atate or Torriiory— more especially 
When the relative conduct, (biciUtie8,and advantages of the 
various tribes are taken into account ?" 

Upon this statement, the Secretary of the 
Interior, in a foot note, put the following extin- 
guisher: 

<' Governor Youni^ Is mistaken In this, as the records of the 
Indian OfBco show that drafts to the ajnnunt of ^27,074 CO, 
drawn hf him$elf and af^entSf Ilurxt ond Armstrong, have 
been p&iil out of this appropriation, for Indian purposes in 
Utah." 

It will be seen in the Territorial Laws, page 132, 
that besides jurisdiction relative to the estates of 
deceased persons, that — 

" Sec. 30. The several probate courts in the respective 
counties have power to ezcrci<«e original Juriitdiciion, both 
civil and criminal, and as well in chancery a.<* at oommoo 
aw, when not prohibited by legislative enactment," &c. 

This would seem to be a pretty extensive juris- 
^diction for a court comparatively ranking with 
the common justice courts of the States; but, 
although they are to have criminal as well as 
chancery and common law jurisdiction, there is 
another act which relieves the court from a throng 
of puzzling embarrassments. It is to be found 
on page SS) of Territorial Laws, and proudly ele- 
vates the courts of Utah high over the heads of 
all other courts, and the Territorial Legislature 
above all other law-making tribunals, as fol- 
lows: 

<* t^EC. 1. Be U enacted by the Oovemor and Le'*itlaiit:e 
Jl^emhly of Ihe Territory of Utah ^ Thnt all qut-Btions of 
law, thf* moaning of writings othrr than laws, and tlie ad- 
missibility of testimony, »hall be decided by the court; and 
no /flrs, nor purts of laTSj thall he rc^a/, argued y cUol^ or 
adopted^ in any court, during any trials except t'lo^e entcled 
by the Oovertior and Leziftlativr Ji^semUy offh'^ Tcrritoryy 
and thofsc pa^ised by the Congrn.««4 of ibe trniird State.i 
when appiicable ; and no rcpoi t, deeisiony or doings of any 
court shali he ready argued^ ettedy or adoptedy as precedent in 
any other trial.** 

Here is a studied attempt to cultivate legal ig- 
norance, or, if not that, to ignore ail the world 
save the le^l Solons of Utah. The Solon of to- 
day is, besides, to have no respect for tlie Solon 
of yesterday ! The policy of bringing up prece- 
dents would instittite comparisons, ahtf** compar- 
isons arc odiouF;** thorefore they are interdicted 
by the Governor and Legislature of Utah. 

There are many other laws of the Territory 
which invite comment quite as much as those al- 
ready cited. For instance, there is a law which 
allows them to remit taxes to any favorites they 
choose; to tax any person they may think is 
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about to move from the country; to take into cus- 
tody the property of any person on complaint of 
anybody tiuu he is about to remove, and is in- 
debted to some person; to take ** all property left 
by any deceased or absconded person, when ihrro 
is no legal claimant known, or sufficiently near to 
see to it in season,** for the benefit of the perpet- 
ual emigrating fund. All these laws, as worded, 
are liable to very great abuse, and would not ba 
harmed by considerable pruning. 

APRICAK SLAVERY. 

According to the theory of Mormonism, Divine 
revelation has made no progress; and neiihrr 
ChristianRy nor Mormonism, osNhey say, de- 
nounces habits or practices which were permitted 
unto Abraham ort^olomon. In a discourse deliv- 
ered August 3, 18jG, by President J. M. Grant, 
published in the Deseret News, 1 find such ideas 
as the following: 

" When you read of the c\fiB that were bestowed upon 
and circulated among the people of God, you ceruiialy 
would not wish others to Fuppo^e that more reading ulmut 
them putnyon in [K>3;ie8£ioii of the same ble<tf=in^s. 

" Drethren and !«i9ter?, wo understand the diflcrence be- 
tween enjoying and fcarfinjfof enjoyrof'nt— betwern historu 
of a foast and iUq feast itteff; al<o, between the history oT 
the law of God and the law itself." 

Bonda^'e and polygamy are therefore Bible doc- 
trines, and no revelation can be true that is incon- 
sistent with any portion thoreof. Vices or rrimca 
recorded in the Bible — as, for instance, the incest 
of drunken Lot and his daughters, the murder of 
the Egyptian liy Mosos, or the si-duction of the 
wife of Uriah by David — would appear to furnish 
precedents of os much authority with Mormons 
as virtu(>M, or as the example of Joseph, or of 
the good Samaritan. 

Nrgro slavery already exists, to a limited ex* 
tent, in Utah. Perhaps there are not more than 
one huiidn>d nrgro slaves now in the Territory. 
The Inw under which they are held i.s as follows, 
(Territorial LawsofUtoli, p. 161, chap. 17, sec. 3:) 

" That any person bringing a servant or servant's ^nd his, 
her, or their children from any part of the Uiiiied HtutCA. or 
other country, and shall place in the office of the pmbato 
court the ceriififaio of any court of record undorseal, prop- 
erly nitestt'd tiiat he, fhi, or thov, arc cnMil^^d 1 iwuily 10 
the uprviccoitiuch servant orsorvaiit*, and hi<, her, or 1 heir 
children, the probate justice f^hail record the >-nm'», and the 
ina-^ter or roisirrss. or hi,^, her. or their licii-s, nhall Ik; cn»i- 
tlcil fo the t-crvicos of the pnlrl servaia or gerv.iiits, urile-'S 
forfeited as herr>inafk(>rpmvid<^d,if it ^nall appear that rueh 
servant or servants came into the Territoiy of thoir own 
free will and choice." 

This patriarchal institution, when upheld by 
real Mormon patriarchs, assumes a new nhnpe. 
It calls things by a softer name, tfhd instead of 
slavery we have " servants.** So reluctant, too, 
are Mormon masters to punish their S^rvaiits, that 
it appears to have been necessary to make i( their 
imperative duty by law to ** correct and punish" 
their servants. Thus, in the laws as aforesaid, 
page 161, sec. 6: 

*< It shall be the duty of the master to correct and pnnfsh 
bis servant in n masonoble manner when it may be neces* 
■ary, being guided by prudence and humanity," &c. 

The Mormons are making some effort to estab* 
lish the culture of cotton, sugar, and rice, in some 
parts of the Territory, and should they 1)6 suc- 
cessful in this undertaking, it might tend to in* 
crease the black-servant population; but the het- 
erogeneous character of the emigration, coiniog 
from any where almost but the United Stuti s, with 
opinions, it may be supposed, hostile to any nys- 
tem of servitude, and the occasional years of 
famine, yearsofdroutii and thegra88hopper,wh<>n 
the fM'opl* have been driven to the coarsest means 
of subsistence — living upon pumpkins in somo 
instances— has operated, and may continue to op- 
erate, a«;ainst the increase of this class of their 
population. 

IKDIAN SLAVERY. 

But there is another type of slaverjr to which 
I will call the special attention of gentlemen who 
are going to nsk the unanimous reprehension ot 
Congress against the Coolv traffic. Not loss than 
four hundred Indians, clHldren or odults, are to- 
day held in bondage in Utah under the preten.so 
of apprenticeship. It will be observed that this 
is the same sort of ** whipping the devil round 
'the stump** that is practiced in the Cooly trade. 
They are purchased of Indians, who steal from 
neighboring tribes, for sums anywhere from 
twenty to ifbrty dollars each, utterly regardless 
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•f ihe means of colore or abdaction. ThU iraflte 
with Indiana ia directly encouraged by the IVTor- 
Mana.aiid ander color of lav. Any minor* may 
be bound to aervice, (ride TenitDrial Lawa, p. 
MS.) and it is made Che duly of (he selectmen and 
the courts to bind out to Berrice all the idle, the 
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dians are easily ranked in some ane oral] of these 
dsises. They hare also a law for ihu imnsfer 
of serrantB', and where there is a will, of course 
difficulties vanish. But leal all tbiii should not 
be held to Bccomjllish Ihe object, they have a 
later law in words admi iling of no doubt ordnubie 
meaning, and . curiously enough the ijjle of this 
net is printed, " An act for the nEUEr of Indian 
■laves and priaonera. " On ptge 173 of the Ter- 
ritorial Laws will be found, aa followa; 



Thus it appears that " any Indian prisoner, 
Child or woman," ibat may happen lo b* in pos- 
MMion of " any white person, whether by pur- 
ohaae or in any other way, ia ritUtitd by being 
bound to serritude for twenty years i and the only 
coimoialion for the Indian ia that there is nothing 
in the act to prevent a renewal of this kind of 
•' TtHef" at the expiration of the first period of 
■FTvice, for twenty years more. 

However cruelly we may hare treated the In- 
dians in other respects, either by encroach me nta 
open their hunting-grounds, with or without 
treilie*, or hj harraasing wars, no party and no 
f^overnmenl in (his country has for ages sanc- 
tioned the idea of reducing the red man of the 
forest to slavery. However bitter may bo the 
ultimate fate of the American Indian— aiid ss a 
distinct race it ie rap idly approaching extinction — 
this is a dreg placed in the bottom of the cup by 
Utah alone, a Territory over which the United 
Slates is sometimes represented to have ibe right 
of Boverei^ty and eminent domain. 

Now, sir, gentlemen may moke their resolu- 
tions as denunciatory aS they pifsse touching Ihe 
Cooly trade^-they can hardly be too strong fbr 
me — but I hope they will not weaken and lower 
their emphasis, when they approacli the Mormon 
Utah trade in Indian "priaonera, diildren and 
women." Let the race of King Philip, Oceola, 
and Pocahontas, whioh bos duised the sun al- 
most half round the earth, in order lo catch a few 
more golden moments, not be suMecled to iron 
fitttersintheirexpiringmDmentat L«t the fiercest 
warrior of them all, as his ebbing pulse brings 
hiin DMrer to Ihe land of ths "Great Spirit," still 

Whan wild in wwdi Um noble lavafann," 



the practice of poly^my has become a deep- 

Vnder the Constitution of the United Statca, Ibey 
are fostered and protected, and have assigned to 
them a Territory larger than many of the king- 
doms of EUirope. Under the guise of religion, 
this people has established, anif aeek to maintain 
and perpetuate, a Mohammedan barbariim revolt- 
ing lo the civiliicd world. It is polygamy in ita 
most disgusting form, including in its slimy folds 
■islers, mothers, and deughlers; and in order that 
' element of cruelty and loathsomeness may be 



the Territory, ef wiWin ft) btama ant," the court 
may decree a divorce, in addition to the usual 
causea, for absence "without reasonable cause for 
more than one year," or " when itsliallbe made 
to appear to the satisAiction and conviclian of iho 
court, that the parties cannot live in peace and 
union tc^ther, and that (heir welfniT requires a 
separation." (Vide Territorial Laws, pp. 16S, 
163.J There are no legal bars here which may 
not ue leaped over even if the male Mormons 
were the "cripples" they have been slandM-ously 
represented. It IB not enough to make woman 
no longer an equal and man the tymni; it is not 
enough to tear the endearing poaaion of love 
from the beart, Hud install in ita place the rage of 
jealousy; it is not enough to usurp Ihe complete 
Bovcreignty over Woman, and degrade her to the 
level of a mere animal; but the Mormons, wheil 
their appetites become sated, through the inter- 
vention or favor of their higtl-pTieMs,Kre enabled 
lo indulge their caprice in (helnxaryand latitude 
of change and variety. As well might religion 
be involiiid to protect eannibalism or infontictde. 
And vei We are to be told, because our Constiiu^ 
lion declares that " Congress shall make no law 
respecting an eatabHahment of religion, oi* pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof," that we must 
lamely Bubntit lo any burlesque, outrage, or in- 
decency which artful men may seek lo hide under 
the name of relizionl But it is impossible to 
the service of polyg- 
on. The fullest laR- 
ileration in ihe exercise of religion could 

"■ .....-•-. ijpuniihable at 
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igion, a Territory must 

be equally prohibited, for a Terrilory ia the crea- 
ture of Congress, and Congress cannot authorize 
a Territory toaaihorizo an incorporated company 
of priests lo do what tt may not do itself. The 
oractice under our Constitution liaa been, and is 
provided for in ths organic act of Utah, 
ilorial laws are annulled and void the 
they are ditnpprirttit of by Congress. We 
cannot shirk the responsibility by creating a ter- 
ritorial government to do that which the Consti- 
tution inhibits to ourselves. If tbe laws of Utah 
ore in our judgment such as ore " not (it to be 
made," it is our duty lo annul them; and if they 
create an eatabliohment of religion, then it is 
clearly an open and palpable violation of the 
Constitution, and not too sacred logo untouched. 
On thii subject there never could uve been any 
difficulty had the " Book of Mormon" controlled 
tbe appetitiei of the lusty Joseph Smith, Jr., 
and his followers. That book ■■ as emphatic 
against this "abomination" aa any "Gentile" 
could desire. To show the possibility of ths 
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Lord, Mi ptoptt btgbi to <i>ax ia biifiitfy i tOA hmUti 
nut tit •^ftaTa;fiiT tity ttik (a acMt UenMfcxt la . 
mlltiiig ahaniomu, tfcouu d/M( lUnp nMck Hri bt 



ijnn, 1 QSTB MBtj vuM people lorv ovi « un uuw 
lem, bfihs power or miag aim, that I ni<|fatiiiis 
ie s rlfhteoiu bnikdi ftoai Uib fhiltorthe lolni of 
ff beraibn, I lbs I.aid Ood wOI net fliffh- U«l (Ui 
lUdaUktMtoUnts/aU. WhemAve, Diy brelh- 
ar me, and beukSo to Uis word of the Lord ; /vr 
idll iHM aaiF nart Ammf NH AspB, «avt if Beoae vyk ; 
tvtbtmhtihaUlminaM! Porltlie LonlOodds- 



Ixird of boiu, or nned b« tlia Imd te Ui 
ir ( will, uiili Uie Loii of h«u, niac ap acn nnio nv, i 
will command my Kople; oUierwl>e, Um aliall IwiiImd 
uiiio laeM ihlnfi. For behold, I, the Lafd,tiave cMnths 
•orrow, and heard An InoDraiift of the daa^iten of na 
pnnpie In ihs liuid of Jenualem i y*a, and la all ihs Isnoa 
of niy people, Imniit oflU wldtimim ami ataui<BaH»iii ij 
Mrir Aiuiondi, And Iwlll aot aBflhr,aaiUi tbe Lord of 
hoaii, ihnt ilie i-rlea of Ibe ftir daiubien of Ibk people, 
wbich I have led onioftba land of Jen>MleBi,ihalt come 
Bp nnu me, astlnn ItAatcn oT siy pseple, Bitta tba Lord 
orbuiii; ibrtba^Ehiii not isad any captive the dBotbten 

iArdg/toaU."— FafB IH. ' ' 



AH this would seem to be sufficiently explicit; 
and it is to be remembered that, according to 
their own theory, Mormonism does not permit 
nne revelations to contradict the old. In tbe 
" Mormon," of January 31, 1857— to which P. 
P. Pratt,oneof the twelve apoelles, contributes — 
in a short account of the faith of the Mormoiu, 
it is stated: 

" We bellflva In tba BiMa, Ibe Bwk of Monaon, and la 
livinc and contlnnsd reveluinn i hil ow alK MUtt thai M 

But years after the Mormons had been ■ii>< 
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■ongfully, they met Ihe charga 
positive and phimp daoial by publiohing 
the following ordinance: 

" AUIonl conoacti of muriafe mads beftiro a panoa Is 
bapilEed Into iDIa chnich, ahoDld be betd sacred and flit- 
fttled. hiBimucb u tMi Charcb of CbriR baa beea re- 
proBcbBd vtib Iba orime of fbmleatian ^d polygaaif, ars 
tiecluaitaatwa MIevaifaaianeiMiiiltiMild have otie wU^ 

when etlber flic llbRty lo Dany'qaUi." 

Out of thsir own moulfas let them be ood- 
demnedl Tried by their own code, the Lord of 
hosts must " visit tbem with a aore curse even 
unto destruction." 

Notwithatanding the prevarications oollec lively 
and individually, for no Mormon ^mits, wbon 
away from " the land ofZion," thai he has mor* 
than one wife, it is now declared openly that the 
pturalily doctrine, " the blessing of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, "waa reVealed ID Joseph Smith, 
Jr., "the prophet, seer, and revelator," on iha 
12th day of July, A. D. 1843. It was arifullw 
concealed, though Joseph had, it is now reponedi 
not less than forty wives, many of whom subae- 
quently became the hclpmalea of brother Brig- 
ham forsupplying" tabernacles" to thoas" nobit 
spirits that uave been waiting for thousandsof 
years, and which He (the Lonl) designed ahould 
come forth through these my faithful servants,'' 
I call attention to a discourse by Elder Orson 
Pratt, AuguBi 29, lasS, and thejtrtf I have found 
which avows the doctrine. From this I take m 
single extract more, as IbUowa: 




>t ii may be seen how polygamy ia 
1 lo be hedged iaand barricaded by 
•J citadel of the church, I will givo 



boreby JBcorpoiBtcd, cenaitatod, amir., 
body, coiporata, wilta perpetual lucceaal-., _»v. «_ _r 
gtoal name and aiylo of ' Tbe Church of Jmui Chriat of 
Lalter-DaT Bilma,' at now otganiied, wllfa tvi\ power soil 
sstlMTtiytasue and be sued, defend sad be dcRnded, la all 
conrUDflawor equity In Ibie Stale i to esl^HUi ocdcv and 
ni|u1a(s wonhip ; and bold and occupy real and pennnrt 
eauue ; snd bavs and bsc a teal, wblcb they may aliai at 

'•aso.'s. .*>dt(fl/Mtar«rdii<iMd, TbaiaaHHiMnA 
hoMa tba conBtltatloBa] sod orMaal il(bt, in ooamaa wlA 
all civil sad relJ|iiwa eommimiilea, ' id wonttip God oc- 
ccrdlDi lo Iba dfclalea of conaclance ;' lo reverence coD- 
naBlon a g ree ab ly lo Ihe prlnciplea of tnth, and to toleiB- 
ntae nuniaiB eompaWile with the fevelailiuia af Jeaas 
Ciulai, tbr tns sacuniy and fall eaiDyawnt of all bl e iaiB^i 
and pjivilefeteBbodiedinllieieuAiiiarJenuCtaiJM, free 
10 all ; II li alao daclarad, ibai taid cbnrcb doea, and than 
pnttiataad en)oy eoatamaBv, tba power and ■■iboriiy.la 
and offMalf, loeriiiBaia, ntks, pan, and ssaabliBb nUea, 
refolatlonB, ordinancsa, lawa, cnaioqia, sad eriteiiont, ftr 
Ibe food order, aaftiy, tDvenioient,canvealencea, conDwi, 
and Gonim] of aald ehoreh, snd for the paalahmssl n Ibr- 
tiveasisarsll odimiet rdatlve to IbHowiMp, accordlns » 
cbgreb coveasnu ; that Ibe pnanil oT bUaa tad the eajoy- 
neat of Ufe, la eveiy capacity of paUfe agandsiloii sM 
J .1. ■ ^'tkw, lettoarat e jMni fea, er l utrt tBii U iMra M 



in, aurrtefBi, Ibllowthlp, or the rclijioaa duiimof man 
■J bfa Maker ; inaimueb aa the dncirlnee, jHinciiriei, pne- 

nlily, and ii* not loooulMent *iUi, or repufnani u, Ibe 
Conniiuikia of tbe United Statei, sroTlhU State, Bod are 

"Sic. 5. ^nd t< jl /mWter ordaineil, Tbol goldobarelt 
MmU ks*p,t(svai7fUUoqBBiasdbrBai»o(sWi*,anpa- 
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try of marriages, birUu, and deaths, ft«e for the innpection 
of all members, and for their benefit. 

** Sbc. 6. And be U furtUr oriamedi That the presidency 
of said cburcb shall Ail all vacancies of the assistant trus- 
tees necessary to be filled, until superseded by the confer- 
ence of said church." 

On these provisions hang all the law and 
prophets of polygamy, and will hang until we 
interfere. As ail thes^ territorial enactments are 
subject to revision by Congress, unless we exer- 
cise the power reserved to us, while they remain 
on the statutes of Utah we are oarticeps crimtnis. 
They have our tacit approval, for they are to re- 
main laws only so long as we do not disapprove 
of them. There is no latent ambiguity m the 
phraseolo^of *' temporal expansion or spiritual 
incrcaBe;" because it is provided, that "every 
Mct or practice so established (by the incorporated 
ehurcn) or Adopted , for law or custom,** which 
relates to marn^es^ " may not be legally ques- 
tioned." The General Assembly of the Terri- 
tory of Utah has incorporated a church, over 
which one man presides with an insolent and all- 
grasping power, with authority to establish the 
practice of polygamy, and not be legally questioned 
therefor. Now, I submit that we not only have 
the power, but it is eminently proper that we ex- 
ercise itby disapproving of and annulling this act. 

It is to be noted that the Mormon faith, as ex- 
pounded by Brigham Young, is, that Qod and 
Adam are one and the same person. He says: 
** When our father Adam came into the garden 
of Eden, he came into it with a celestial body, 
and brought Eve, one of his wives, with him." 
Also, that ** Jesus, our elder brother, was be- 
|;otten in the flesh by the same character that was 
m the garden of Eden, and who is our father in 
heaven." They also assert (vide Sermon of 
Grant, August 7, 1853) that Jesus Christ was a 
polygamist — the sisters of Lazarus being his 
wives — and that it was for this cause he suffered 
persecution. This will help to explain the phrase- 
ology of the church charter. 

From all these statutes, from all the teachings 
set forth in the Mormon tabernacle, from all the 
evidences within our reach, it is clear that on 
ecclesiastical hierarchy exists in Utah, with a 
plenitude of power greater than that which can 
to-day be exercised oy the Pope oC Rome. Its 

frasp is more merciless and far more selfish than 
ius IX. would dare attempt over the miserable 
lazzaroni of Italy. Whatever of similitude may 
exist in many respects, it would be libelous upon 
Catholicism to cnar^e that Catholics claim the 
prerogatives for their church which are claimed 
by the Latter Day Saints for the Mormon church. 
Commencinfi; with tithings, not to be evaded by 
the poorest aay-laborer; continued by a monop- 
oly of land, wood, and water privileges; swelled 
in its current by the waifs, esirays, and escheats 
incident and contrived as to the rights of prop- 
erty; the whole wealth of the Territory, present 
and future, threatening to be finally and wholly 
absorbed by the church and its dignitaries; and 
endinjg; in the foul abomination of spiritual wifery. 
This hierarchy is clearly repugnant to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which guaranties 
to every State a republican form of government. 
The republican form of government in Utah is a 
dead letter, existing only pro forma, and only so 
much of the tattercuremains arc exhibited as will 
secure the largesses of the National Government; 
while the real 6ona /ide^overnment is that of the 
Morinon priesthood. The obligations of the Con- 
stitution cannot be held in abeyance or postponed , 
nor have the people of Utah the right to evade 
theni. A repubhcan form of government in sub- 
stance, and not the shadow, is required at the 
hands of the United States at all hazards. How 
can this be complied with, if we suffer our Ter- 
ritories, while in a state of pupilage, to so edu- 
cate the people, mold their habits, fix their affec- 
tions and their antipathies — to so control the rights 
of persons and property, as to make a repubhcan 
form of government unprofitable, sinful, hated, 
and impossible.' 

All human experience proves that it is in vain 
to undertake to regulate men's views of God and 
eternity by human legislation. All Fuch attempts 
ore resolved into persecution^ and there are no 
sects which are not blessed with members ambi- 
tious of martyrdom. The blood of foolish saints 
is not less the seed of sonte churches than the 
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blood of wiser saints. ^In this regard, it makes 
no difference whether Joseph Smith, Jr., was 
an imposter, a vulgar, fiddling tavern-keeper or 
not, his followers oelieve, or affect to believe, 
that he was a prophet of God — the brother of 
Moses and Christ — with equal power to work 
miracles, to Yaise the dead, and heal the sick, 
grant forgiveness of sins, to interpret and pro- 
nounce new divine revelations, and that Brisnam' 
Young, OS the successor of Smith, is also a 
prophet, and a •* lion of the Lord." This may 
ue lamentable, but it cannot be cured by law. 
Faith is intangible. But when the works of such 
a religion, in its overt acts, exhibit the grossest 
immorality and debauchery, and covertly asserts 
civil and criminal jurisdiction over all its mem- 
bers, it is questionable whether legislators should 
remain neutral, or whether the "livery of heaven" 
should 8creen%ien from criminal courts, because 
they have the impudence to give their crimes the 
privileges of a sacred name. Could a man, 
charged with burglary or rape, find privilege and 
excuse before any of our courts on a plea that it 
was an act done in accordance with tne religion 
of the prophet Mercury, or the prophet Priapus, 
and that our Constitution permits the free exercise 
of religion ? And, if individuals could not thus 
shelter their villainy, where is there a chance for 
Territories to creep in for similar grace ? 

The test which Brigham Young requires as the 
sole dispenser of the ** blessings of Abraham," 
is subserviency to the priesthood, as will be seen 
in one of his published discourses of February 
27, 1853: 

" The elders of Israel frequentlf call upon me — * Brother 
Brtgbainf a word in pri vate, if you please.' * Bless me, tlria 
is no secret to me. I know what you want ; it is to get a 
wife !' * Yes, brother Brigham, if you are willing.' 

** I tell you here, now, m the presence of the JtUnighty 
€}od, it is not the privilege of any elder to have even one 
«rf/e before he has honored his priesthood, befbrc he hayno; - 
nyied his calling. If you obtain one it is by «n«re ffimumon, 
to see v^tat you will do, how you will act. whether you will 
eondtirt yourself in righteousness in that holy eUate. 

" Many applications will unquestionably be made to me 
for wives, and, perhaps, by men, too, who will steal, or 
trespass upon mo, their nei^bnrs, kill their stock, do wick- 
edly in various ways. Nothing would damn such men 
sooner than to give them this privilege. I tell you the truth, 
if you are a fir«t-rate good man, and oonor your priesthood, 
it 18 your privilege.** 

This power, held in the hands of one man, and 
that man Brigham Young, is one which may be 
wielded with tremendous effect. When Judge 
Brandenbury was upon the point of leaving the 
Territory, in order, if possible, to chan^ his pur- 
pose, Brigham Young went and tagged nim to re- 
main, telling him that ** he would even black his 
boots, and that he mi^ht have as many wives as 
he chose, if he would only stay." If such a 
license is granted in one case as a bribe, doubt- 
less it is in others. If tlic license is a powerful 
Amptation to some men, when granted, the re- 
fusal of it is a not less fearful vengeance to others. 

** SP1RIT17AL WIVES*' REBELLIOUS. 

That the women in Utah would escape from 
their miserable fate, if it were in their power, is 
shown by the escape of the fourteen traitors to 
polygamy who flea with Colonel Steptoe, and 
also oy reported cases where women nave pre- 
ferred — '* a dinner of herbs rather than the stalled 
ox ** — to seek the protection and undivided affec- 
tion of the Indian rather than to remain in Mor- 
mon seraglios. . 

One plan of ridding the Territory of polygamy— 
and the idea derives some pungency from having 
been suggested by one himself a Mormon — is to 
make some regulation by which those who have 
more wives than one, shall be eompelUd to live 
under the same roof with thmn ! 

The remarks by President J. M. Grant, Sun- 
day, September 21, 1856, as reported in the Des- 
eret News, shows thai even now the women re- 
quire urgent counsels. For example: 

" I say that there are men and women that I wonld «d- 
vise to go to the Provident immediately, and ask him to 
appoint a commiuec to auend to their cose ; and then let a 
place be selected, and let that committee fihcd their blood. 

" We have tho«e aiuonffwi us who are full of all manner 
of abominailons-^lhosc who need to have their Mood shed ; 
for water will not do-rtheir sins ore of too deep a dye. 

'< And we have women here who like anytliing but the 
celestial law of God ; nnd if tbey could break asunder the 
cable of the Church of Christ, there i^ scarcely a mother i& 
Israel but would do it this day. And they talk it to their 
basbands, (o their daughters, and to their neighbors, and 
99y tbey have not aoen t week's happiness siooe they be- 



came acquainted with that law, or sipce their husbands 
took a second wife. Tbey want to break ap the Church of 
Cod, and to break it from tbete busbaiids and ftunily ooa- 
nections. 

" We have been trying long enough with this people ; 
and I go for letting the sword of the Almighty be un- 
sheathed, not only in word, but in deed. 

** I go in for letting the wrath of the Almighty bum up 
the drotis and tlie flltn; and if the people will not glorify 
the Lord by sanctifying themselves, let the wrath of tha 
Almighty Ood bum against tbem, and the wrath of Joaepli 
and of Brigham and of Heber ana of high heaven.'* 

From the jdiscourse of President Young, to put 
down the embryo rebellion among the womeut 
oq the afternoon of the 2l8t of September, 1856» 
I make a single extract: ^ 

" I wish my own women to understand that what I am 
going to say is for them, as well as others ; and I want those 
who are hen; to tell their sisters— yes, all the women of 
this community, and then write it back to the Btatea, aad 
do what you please with it. I am going to give jrou froia 
this tiine to the 6th day of October nextror reflection, that 
you may determine whether you wish to stay with your 
husbands or not ; and then I am going to set every woman 
at libertir, and say to them : < Now go your way, my women, 
with the rest— go yoor way.' And my wives Iwve got to 
do one of two things--either round up their shoulders and 
endure the afflictions of this world and live their religioii. 
or tliey may leave ; for I will not have them about me. I 
will go into heaven alone, rather than have scratching and 
fighting around me. I will set all at liberty. What T first 
wife too ? Yes, I vnll liberate you all." 

These extracts fully show that the Utah hie- 
rarchy seriously claims jurisdiction^whether ex- 
ercised in fact or not — over their members, so far 
even as to take life itself. The sad-toned rebel* 
lion of the women had reached the ears of ths 
Presidents; and hence two of them on the same 
day appeared — 

" Fierce as ten furies and terrible as heU"— 
to **dcal damnation" upon all they judged to bo 
the foes of ** celestial marriage" and especially 
to intimidate the now helpless and degraded 
women, all of whose hopes of happiness have 
perished, and all of whom, loud in their com- 
plaints, were exerting an influence fatal to polyg- 
amy. 

Whether these bloody threats ever have been 
or ever will be put in execution is not for me to 
say; but they certainly do not tend to allay the 
suspicions widely entertained, as I am informed, 
by gentlemen who, having been United States 
Officers of the tenitorial governmnnt, have resided 
there, (Major Holman and Judge Brandenbury.) 
They suppose that there is a secret society ex- 
isting there called Danites, Shanpijos, or Destroying 
Jlngels; and, though sometimes faiselj claimed to 
be a masonic society, with some Variations, that 
its real mission is to fulfill the dark and unwritten 
prophecies of the heads of the Mormon church. 
There is a mystery hanging over this subject that 
it would be well for all *' good Mormons" to have 
cleared up. 

Whatever provocation the Mormons may have 
had, it would not justify the murder of Governor 
Boggs by Porter Rockwell, then and now a 
Danite, who was arrested and broke jail; and is 
•now in good standing, it is said, in the Mormon 
church. The murder of Secretary Babbitt, for 
no known reason save that he was suspected of 
being an insincere Mormon, has been attributed 
to the same hand. The murder of Gunnerson's 
party — charged upon the Indians — is quite often 
placed to the account of the ** Destroying Angels " 
as the aiders and abettors. The murder of Jacob 
Lance— the man charjged with rape-*though pre- 
tended to have been kuled bv a woman, was slain, 
as is believed by many, by a Danite, or ** a 
'oman with a great peard under her muffler," as. 
Sir Hugh Evans would say. The horse of one 
of Colonel Steptoe 's men came back from a short 
trip out of the city, with no rider in the saddle. 
The loss was never satisfactorily explained. Mr. 
Hartley, a lawyer from Oregon, dwelt awhile in 
Utah; but going out one day with Bill Hickman, 
a Danite, has not been heard of since. Manv 
Californiaemigrants have disappeared on the Utan 
"route, and the '* deep damnation" of their taking 
off has been charged to the account of the Indians. 
All these charges may be slanderous stories; but 
if they are, they are lies with many circumstances 
tending to arouse suspicion. It is almost incred- 
ible to suppose the doings of the Thugs can find 
a parallel in the history of any portion of Amer- 
ica: but these Mormon prophets and apostles, 
if Uiey do not mean anything, (and they claim 
for themselTes and aU Vevelatioo a literal interpre- 
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tation,) should be more wary about talking of^ 
unsheathinff the nwordy fixing the flaett and the' 
iheddijig of blood in word and deed, 

WHAT IS TO BE DONE? 

I have no desire to make party capital by 
making any issues touching Utan. It is a subject 
requiring the deliberate attention of statesmen . I 
only aspire to present some facts, in the most 
autnentic form within my reach, calculated to 
draw attention to the subject. It is suite within 
the power of centlemen to throw the question 
into the pool of partisan politics by giving «* aid 
and comfort'* to the wildest theories to which any 
religious imposture ever eaye birth. The Pres- 
ident and Kulers of the Mormon Church have 
already sought shelter in the bosom of the Dem- 
ocratic party by their proclamation of the 14th 
August, A. D. 1856. They find fault with the 
Republican party for including their " sacred in- 
stitution" in the phrase of *' the twin relics of 
barbarism . ' ' They also declare : 

** The Democratic Convention in Cincinnati, wliich nom- 
inated James Bucbanan for President, passed tiic following 
resolution : 

** RcMolved, That Congress has no power under the Con- 
stitution to interfere with or control tho domestic institu- 
tions of the several States, and that all such States arc the 
sole and proper judges of everything appertaining to their 
own affitirs not proliibited by tlie Constitution." 

"This is the principle of the Democratic party, which 
they have extended to Territories as well oa States, and the 
doctrines of sovereignty apply to as in the desert as well 
a« to the settlers in Kansas or Nebraska. 

" The Democratic party is the instrument, in God's hand, 
by which is to be effected our recognition as a sorereign 
State, with the domestic institution of slavery and polysa- 
my, as cstoblLihed by the patriarchs and renewed to the 
aaints of latter days, through Ood*s chosen rulers and 
prophets." 

There is, I hope, room to doubt whether the 
Democratic party will allow itself to be used for 
any such purpose. Their political necessities must 
be great, when they accept of such coadjutors 
upon tho conditions indicated. 

It may be very properly asked, supposing it 
should be shown that a state of things exists in 
- Utah which all would admit to be wrong, what 
are you ^oin^ to do about it ? The subject is not 
without Its difficulties, but thcv are not altogether 
insurmountable. For one, I should greatly prefer 
that the people of Utah would, upon a calm re- 
consideration of their own affairs, remove by their 
own action all just matters of complaint. But, if 
they choose to refuse, or neglect so to do, we have 
only to say by our silence and non-action that we 
will acquiesce, or to constitutionally express our 
disapproval. 

1. We may ** disapprove" of all the laws of the 
Territory that we please, and thereby annul them, 
and for such reasons as may appear proper. 

2. We may circumscribe the boundaries of the 
Territory, and give the inhabitants much narrower 
limits. 

3. If the second proposition be adopted, we 
may then abandon them, and leave them to fight 
out their own independence and salvation, spirit- 
ually and temporally, in their own good time. 

4. We may cut up the Territory, and annex it 
to the various adjoining Territories. 

5. We may organize a territorial government 
on the old plan of a Council, consisting of a Gov- 
ernor and judges — not Mormons; and with a mil- 
itary force sufficient to maintain it. 

1 nave thus given in extenso enough of the stat- 
titcs of Utah, mcir doctrines and ordinances, to 
•how their leading characteristics, and that tliey 
~are dangrerous and should be annulled; and I can- 
not but nope enough of earnest men will ere long 
be found in Congress ready to devise some action 
— not of persecution — whereby our common 
^country may be rescued from the great reproach 
^f 9, barbaric age . 

THE TARIFF. 

SPin?:<;H OF HON. V. B. HORTON, 

OP OHIO, 
I.N Tftp House of Rkprkbbntatives, 
Febrwiry U and 16,1857. 
The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
■late of the Uiiioo, and having under consideration tho bill 
tveduce the duty on Imports, nnd for other purposes — 
Mr. HORTON, of Ohio> said: 
Mr. Cuairman: To address the House at the 



end of a week's session, and at this hour of the 
day, when all are fatigued, is not an easy task. 
The debate has been a protracted one. The sub- 
ject is one of great moment; and, though these 
facte do not lighten the task, I am impelled to ask 
the attention of the committee to such views as I 
may present. I do not intend to go over so much 
ground as some gentlemen have done who have 
preceded me in this discussion. The gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Smith] has discussed the ele- 
mentary principles which enter into the consider- 
ation of the subject, not only of the tarifi*, but of 
the Government itself. I have not the time, had 
I the inclination, to follow that gentleman in all 
that he has said relative to the protective system. 
It is not necessary to my purpose. 

Nor, Mr. Chairman, shall I undertake to roam 
over the field which the gentleman ^m Virginia, 
who spoke last, [Mr. Garnett,] occupied. Some 
things said by him I shall mention in passing. 
He told us that we arc about to inaugurate an 
Administration of the Greneral Government whose 
mission it would be to develop and carry into 
operation the great principles of free trade. The 
ereat Democratic party is in the ascendant, and 
free trade is to be one of the boons which it is to 
bestow upon the country. So says the gentleman 
from Virginia. In 1846, when the present tariff 
was established, there was a Democratic Admin- 
istration of the Government, with a lar^e majority 
in this House. Why were not the principles of 
free trade inaugurated then ? 

When President Pierce came into power, his 
party had an overwhelming majority in this House 
and in the country. Why were not the princi- 
ples of free trade adopted then ? Did not the first 
report of the present Secretary of the Treasury in- 
form us that the revenue was too large; that more 
money was accumulated than the Government 
requnred^ Did not Mr. Guthrie urge upon Con- 
gress the duty of reducing the revenue, and pre- 
venting a large surplus in the Treasury.^ les, 
Mr. Chairman, the finance reports of the Treas- 
ury Department, for a number of years, have 
warned Congress of the necessity of reducing the 
income of the Government. The danger of waste- 
ful expenditures has been urged again and again ; 
and, sir, why has not the party m power done 
what it has so long been promising to do ? The 
past has been full of promises — the professions of 
the past are but repeated in the promises of tlie 
present. The eloquent gentleman from Vir^nia 
[Mr. Garnett) has assdmed a very precarious 
position. He Ruims to assure us that the incom- 
ing Administration will inaugurate the principles 
of free trade. Let him look to his laurels; for I 
fear he will prove himself to be neither a prophet 
nor the son of a prophet. The Democracy has 
not done in the past, and will not do in the futur^ 
what the erentleman predicts with so much coiP 
fidcnce. Why? Because the inauguration of free 
trade, as the policy of the country, carries along 
with it the support of Grovernment by direct tax- 
ation. Is the country prepared for that? I think 
not. We shall continue to pay the expenses of 
Government by a tariff on imports — no statesman, 
no practical legislator, can, in view of the inter- 
ests and requirements of the country, do other- 
wise than what they have done in the pastr— lay 
a tariff for revenue, with incidental protection. 
Let politicians and theorists preach as much as 
they please, no man who assumes to be a states- 
man can sustain himself in any other position. 

Well, then, Mr. Chairman, I propose to come 
down from the high position of the elder gentle- 
man from Virginia, [Mr. Smith,] and from the 
still higher flight of the younger gentleman from 
Virginia, [Mr. Garnett,] to the safe level of 
every-day common sense — to practical legislation 
— to a careful examination of the real, practical 
interests of our whole country, and to a prudent 
adaptation of measures to the welfare of the 
people. 

Mr. Chairman, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who comes Orom your State, is, I believe, a strict 
Democrat, and has never done anything to call 
his orthodoxy in question with his party. Yet 
he takes the ground that I do, practically, and 
4iis party friends have to turn their backs upon 
him, and disavow all his doctrines, before tney 
can inaugurate the principles of free trade. In 
his first report, in December, 1853, he told the 



country that that was the whole theory and the 
whole practice that any sound legislation, from 
any party, could carry out in this country with 
success. I am quite sure that the people will put 
down any other theory or practice. What did he 
tell you ? He told you that you must reduce the 
revenue to the wants of an economical adminis- 
tration of the Government, find that in that reduc- 
tion you must take care to protect the great interests 
of the country. 

The mrojet of a tariff bill, which he presented 
in 1853, if I remember ari£;ht, had very jnearly 
the same characteristics as the bill of the majority 
of the Committee of Ways and Means now under 
consideration. It recommended the extension of 
the free list, and the protection of those articles 
which, while they enter into general c^8umption» 
are necessary to the strength and independence 
of the country. The bill of the Secretary was 
considered a judicious one. It afforded revenue 
sufficient for an economical administration of the 
Government, and for the payment of the public 
debt, and avoided unnecessary burdens upon the 
business of the country. 

In 1854, and a^n in 1855, Mr. Guthrie repeated 
his views; and in his last report on the finances^ 
the same e^und is gone over again. Congress, 
however, has not seen fit thus far to adopt the 
suggestions of the Secretary, or to mature any 
plan of its own which should bring the revenue 
down to the wants of the Government. Looking 
back for a few years to the legislation of Con- 
gress, we cannot fail to see that we have done 
that which we ought not to have done, and left 
undone that whicE we ouehi to have done. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has been more 
diligent in the discharge of his duties. To allay 
the alarm in the money market, and to ease the 
business of the country from the pressure upon 
it which the accumulation of the surplus revenue 
would produce, he redeemed a large amount of the 
public debt, long before it was due; paying to the 
creditors of the public, for the privilege of doing 
so, from 1853 to 1856, in premiums, |4, 609,882. 
The whole amount of public debt redeemed, from 
March, 1853 to Nov. 15th, 1856, was #40,918,427. 
A large portion of this immense sunn was paid 
years in advance of maturity. The coin was thus 
returned to the channels of circulation, and great 
injury to business avoided . Still further to relieve 
the country from the evils likely to grow out of 
the public hoarding of coin, the Secretary de- 
posited at the Mint several millions of dollars, to 
enable it to pay at once, in coin, for bullion de- 
posited, which could not circulate as money until 
coined . The course pursued by the Secretary en- 
titles him to the thanks of all well-wishers to the 
real interests of the country. Had Congress been 
equally mindful of the public welfare, the money 
might have remained in the pockets of the people. 
We have, however, permitted the hoarding pro- 
cess to go on, in spite of the care of the Secretary, 
and in spite of expenditures which in some in- 
stances savor of extravagance. A large surplus 
has accumulated; it is still accumulating, and 
ought to be diminished. Every interest of the 
country requires that this hoarding by the Gov- 
ernment cease. The Government will not be 
administered economically with an ovcrfiowinf 
Treasury. The evils of extravagance will extend 
themselves into every branch of the public service. 
With extravagance comes a host of evils. We 
cannot absolve ourselves from the duty of pur 
position withoutperfectinga law which snail leave 
in the pockets or the people all money not neces- 
sary for the wants of Government, practicing 
economy. 

One of the difficulties which lie in our way in 
remodeling a revenue bill arises from devotion to 
different theories of political economy. I think 
this difficulty may be lessened, if not entirely 
avoided, if we forget theory so far as we can, and 
look steadily at the interests of the country as 
situated at present. Our duties are practical du« 
ties; the interests we are called upon to look aAer 
are practical interests; let us have practical and 
sound judgment, and the results of our action will 
be practically beneficial. 
The bahince in the Treasury on the 30th of June, 

1856, was 119,901,325 

Estimated balance, June 30, 1857 . . . 22,345,230 
Estimated balance, June 30, 1858 .. . 43,995,710 
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The public debt on November 15, 1856, waa 
130,963,919, redeemable in 1865 and 1868. So 
uiat in less than seventeen months we could pay 
off our public debt, and have in the Treasury some 
ten millions of dollars. Could this be redeemed 
within the seventeen coming months there would 
be less danger than is now apprehended from 
surplus revenue. It* is not probable, however, 
that the payment in advance will be accepted, at a 
practicable premium, by the public crcditors;and, 
unless we pass at this session some measure of 
relief, the lorge amount of money named above 
will be locked up in the Treasury, and withdrawn 
from the channels of circulation. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, is there any business 
man — any one who knows what is goinff on in 
the country, who believes that f43}000,000 can 
be abstracted from' the business of the country 
without producing paralysis? Any man who dis- 
regards this state of facts shows that he either 
does not know what he is about, or else he is in- 
sensible to tl\p welfare of the country. No wise 
man — no sound statesman — no man who is equal 
to the duty of a l^islator for this great country 
can disregard this alarming fact. 

The finance report estimates that there are 
$250,000,000, in coin, in the country. This is 
the instrumentality by which the immense busi- 
ness of the country is transacted. Of this amount 
$60,000,000 are in the banks, and constitute the 
basis of a circulation of bank notes of $200,000,000. 
N'ow, Mr. Chairman, we can see at a e:lance 
that the accumulation in the Treasury of from 
$40,000,000 to $50,000,000 will produce a draught 
upon the banks for coin. The banks must, as a 
matter of course, fortify themselves, and coin 
'will be in demand. The public hoarding will be 
followed by private hoarding — and what will be 
the general result ? A run upon the banks, gen- 
eral distrust, and the evils ever attendant upon 
such a condition of affairs will ensue. I will not 
pursue this train of thought. A hint to the wise 
should be sufficient. 

The vote upon the bill now before the commit- 
tee should bo taken with special reference to the 
alarming facts which I have hinted at. We should 
keep these facts steadily in view, and I cannot 
but think that any member who votes upon a 
mere theory, disregarding the facts which press 
upon us, is not fully aware of the responsibilities 
of a representative of the people. 

But now shall we recijuce this revenue? The 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Evstis] said, the 
other day, that we could find means of spending 
this moiley in carrying out legitimate plans for 
the public good. A friend over the way says we 
mignt pay our debts, the French spoliation bill, 
and a great many other obligations resting upon 
us. There is no question that we owe many debts 
which we ought to pay; but we cannot get mem- 
bers of Congress to vote in one direction enough 
to depltHe the public Treasury. If we can devise 
any honest ana judicious moae to get this money 
out of the Treasury, the sooner we do it the better. 
All we can do now, however, is to adjust this rev- 
enue as well as we can, and as soon as we can. 
But how are we to accomplish this purpose? 
How are we to reduce the revenue to the point 
of safety and economy? One gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Letcher] says we must make a 
general proportional reduction. Will that reduce 
the revenue? I have no doubt the gentleman thinks 
it will; but has he given us any reason why it will ? 
1 think it will not. If we reduce the doty five 
per cent, upon cottons, I do not think that will 
decrease the revenue on that article. If the duty 
is reduced five percent, on woolens, I do not think 
that will at all reduce the revenue from that source. 

The gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 
BoTCE,] the other day, said that Mr. Walker, the 
formerSecrctnry of the Treasury, had ascertained 
that a certain percentage was the natural revenue 
standard. " How can there be a natural revenue 
standard? Importations change with the change 
of men's feelings, with the change of^mcn's in- 
terests, and with the fashions of the times. There 
is no natural standard, and if there is, how do 
you discover it to-day? It may have been the 
natural standard in 1^46; is it therefore necessa- 
rily so in iy57? And if it be a varying standard, 
what is the law of variation ? 

1 think, Mr. Chairman, there is a great deal of 



imagination about these things. It will not do to 
pass a revenue law, under the idea that you can 
reduce the revenue by a simple reduction of the 
rate of tariff upon all the schedules. 

The gentleman'from Indiana [Mr. Mace] would 
have a horizontal tariff, one which would place 
all imports under a tariff of fifteen per cent. I do 
not believe that any of us can cypher out, with 
any degree of probability, the result of that 
scheme. I see no way of reducing the tariff that 
is practical, from emy of these schemes, coming 
from the quarter I have mentioned. The gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Botce] recom- 
mended that y^G put in tea and coffee at a certain 
percentage, and then make an equitable tariff. 
That would increase the revenue, so far as I 
know. At any rate you have no reason to believe 
that it will reduce the revenue down to the neces- 
sary point of an economical administration of this 
Government. 

I see, then, no way but substantially to follow 
out the recommendation of the Secretary of the 
Treasury — that ie, to enlarge the free list, and 
reduce the revenue in a way that you will feel it 
least in the particular instances. Make that free 
list as large as it will be safe to make it, and in 
doing so, consider all the interests of the country. 
I would subject, by this course, no great interest 
to injury. I would put on the free list those arti- 
cles which we want in this country, and which 
we do not produce ourselves. I would put on the 
free list no article, the effect of which would be to 
injure any great interest of the country. 

And here 1 must express my disavowal, ray 
entire unbelief, and my total dissent from the 
doctrine which has been frequently uttered upon 
this floor, that a tariff for incidental protection is 
specially or principally for the benefit of the man- 
ufactunng interests. They are to derive benefit, 
it is true, but I believe that such protection as 
may be derived from a revenue tariff is for the 
benefit of all the great interests of the country — 
of every one of them, of every producing class, 
and especially of that greatest of all our interests, 
that or labor. I represent a western district; and 
I am as fully a believer as any of those f entlcmcn 
who represent northern districts, in this policy 
of getting protection from a revenue tariff. I 
represent also an agricultural as well as a mineral 
district; and I am fully convinced that the policy 
now indicated is for the benefit of all the great 
interests of the county, and certainly for the 
benefit of the agricultural interest. 

Keeping in view, Mr. Chairman, that it is our 
indispensable duty to reduce the revenue, I go, 
first, as I stated before, for putting upon the free 
list all raw materials used in our manufactures 
which we do not produce in our country, and 
which we render more valuable by expending 
upon them our skill and labor. I do this not only 
as it regards articles ofdomestic consumption, but 
such as may enter into the export trade of the 
country. 

In this respect, I shall support cordially the bill 
of the Committee of Ways and Means so far as 
its free list is concerned. 1 am in favor, also, of 
placing upon the free list all tropical fruits, and 
everything of the sort which we consume, but do 
not produce, whether called luxuries or necessa- 
ries. 

There are other articles which might be men- 
tioned which I should be willing to put upon the 
free list, which can be produced among us, but 
which, as yet, are not to any considerable extent. 
Flax is one of these articles. A good deal of flax 
is sown for the seed, and in some instances the 
fiber is prepared for paper-making; but, so far 
as I am informed, it is not produced to any extent 
for manufacture into fabrics. In 1856, we im- 
ported into' the country more than eleven million 
dollars value in linen fabrics. There seems to be 
no reason to doubt that we should manufacture 
for ourselves a considerable portion of the quan- 
tity we need under a free importation of the raw 
material ; and it is supposed a demand for flax 
would thus be created here which would induce 
its growth on our own soil. 

Mr. Chairman, there are other articles which I 
might enumerate, but the time allotted me will 
not permit a more specific detail. In the discus- 
sion of the bill before the committee, a good deal 
has been said in favor of taking the duty off from 



sugar, and placing that article upon the free list. 
The object is unquestionably to reduce the price 
to the consumer. Sugar is an article of general 
consumption, and is a necessary of life. That it 
iTiay be supplied at a cheap rate is of course de- 
sirable. I do not intend to go into this question 
at large. It is not necessary that I should do so, 
for the Representatives of Louisiana are abund- 
antly able to take care of their interests. A few 
points I propose simply to suggest. Is it for the 
interest of any of the States oordering upon the 
Ohio to interfere with, or injure in any way, the 
market they now possess for their products — 
manufactunng and africultunil — in the sugar dis- 
tricts ? I can assure the gentleman from Indiana, 
[Mr. Colfax,] who is so zealous on this subject, 
that every farmer on the Ohio, on either side, and 
every lar^e manufacturing establishment, would 
feel any injury to the sugar districts. 

But, Mr. Chairman, would the section of the 
country west of the mountains be supplied with 
sugar at a cheaper rate than it has been hitherto ? 
I think not. The sugar districts outside of the 
southwest of our own country, probably are de- 
veloping as rapidly as they would were we to take 
off the duty on imported sugar. The supply 
would be lessened by injuring the culture in our 
own country, and, of course, the price increased. 
The production of su^ar in Louisiana has been 
encouraged by our policy. It appears to me that 
it would not be right for us to take any step which 
can be avoided, whose tendency would be inju- 
rious to the su^ar-growing region. I do not think 
it politic, even if it were just. In the very region , 
Indiana, whence these memorials for fi*ee sugar 
come, it is for their interest to sustain the growth 
of su^ar in Louisiana. The same may be said 
of Oliio. . 

[Here Mr. Houston interrupted; and, at His 
suggestion, Mr. Horton gave way to a. motion 
^to adjourn.] 

MoKDAT, Febrwtry 16, 1857. 

Mr. HORTON, of Ohio. When 1 addressed 
the committee on Saturday, I endeavored to im- 
press upon it the very strong belief which I have 
that it is of immense importance to perfect some 
measure during the present session which will 
reduce the revenue, in order to benefit all the busi- 
ness interests of the country; to avoid forthefbture 
the great error we have committed for the last 
three or four years in occumulating a surplus in 
the Trecuiury, and thereby crippling the business 
of the country; thereby aiding and abetting, so 
far as we could, the wasteful and unnecessary 
expenditures of the public money, as well as par- 
alyzing the enterprise of the country, by taking 
out of the channels of circulation the instrument- 
ality by which business is carried on. 

I tried to impress on the committee, Mr.Chair« 
man, that the measure which had been suggested 
by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Botce] would not — so far as I can understand it 
— reduce the revenue, and that the reduction of 
the revenue was an indispensable necessity. I 
also suggested to the committee that the bill of 
the minority of the Committee of Ways and 
Means — so far as I can see the matter — would 
not produce that result. I referred also to other 
measures which had been mentioned. You will 
recollect, Mr. Chairman, that the speeches which 
we have had on the tariff have been directed, with 
some few exceptions, to the defense of special in- 
terests. The gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Mor- 
rill] was very fearful lest Vermont wool should 
be injured . My colleague [Mr. Stanton] is very 
anxious lest Ohio interests should be jeoparded. 
Others have done the same thing. And still they 
avoid the great questions: " How will you reduce 
the revenue ? How will vou defend and render 
safe the business interests of the whole country ?" 
That question has been kept entirely out of view 
in most of the speeches, though not in all. It is 
right and proper that gentlemen should look well 
to the interests of their constituents. This I pro- 
pose to do, and " not to leave the other undone." 

Mr. Chairman, the present proposition of the 
Committee of Ways and Means is to admit wool 
costing under fifteen cents and over fifty cents! 
^uty nree; and wool costing more than fifteeq 
cents and less than fifty cents j at i^ duty 'of thirty 
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per cen t. ad vnUrem, The theory, as I understand 
It, is to admit that class of wool which does not 
interfere with our own production, and which 
enters largel^r into fabrics of wool which we con- 
sume in various forms, free, while we place a 
duty of thirty per cent, upon the sorts of wool 
which we produce; thereby, it is thought, protect- 
ing; the wool-grower when he needs it, and favor- 
ing the manufacturer when it can be done without 
injury to the grower of wool. If the bill, on the 
final vote, contains the free list substantially as 
at present, I shall vote for it with the duty upon 
wool as it is; but I shall do so with reluctance. 
I think the wool-grower will not realize the ben- 
efit which he expects. And 1 believe the honest 
importer, the regular merchant, is placed at a dis- 
advantage with the unscrupulous dealer. I think 
it not sound policy to leave open any door for 
fraud, which can well be shut. 

I have another view in regard to this matter, 
which I feel bound to present. It is my opinion 
that it is for the interest of the wool-grower, in 
our country, to admit wool duty free. I believe 
that to this complexion it will come at last. I am 
Ailly aware that this opinion is not c'eneral amojfis 
my colleagues; but being thorou^Iy convinced 
of its correctness, I take the responsibility of main- 
taining it. 

Mr. Chairman, woolen goods are consumed in 
the United States to as great an extent as in any 
country, in proportion to population. Wool it- 
self, however, has to go through the process of 
manufacture before it enters into consumption. 
At the present day, this manufacture is carried 
on in establishments requiring a heavy outlay of 
capital in buildings and machinery. The domes- 
tic manufactura, or homespun, is carried on to 
only a very small extent in any part of the coun- 
try. The demand for wool in large quantities 
must come through the manufacturers. So far 
as I can see the matter, therefore, the only way 
to give incidental protection to wool-growing i8 
to afford it to manufacturing. The power and 
the inducement, on the part of manufacturers, to 
buy the raw material, it seems to me, are all that 
it IS necessary or practicable to secure. 

The demand for woolen fabrics in the country is 
general and permanent. If that demand is met in 
a considerable decree by our own manufacturers, 
a stable demand tor wool is the necessary result. 
In mechanical skill, we can compete with any 
nation. Some of the machinery, even in the 
woolen manufacture, invented by American skill, 
has been introduced into the best of European 
factories. 6igelow*s carpet-loom, I have oeen 
told by competent judges, has reduced the cost 
of Brussels carpets twenty-five per cent. 

I see no difficulty in our supplying our home 
demand for woolens if we give the manufacturers 
the protection which we may reasonably do under 
our system of imposts, and thereby insure to our 
wool-growers a stable and extensive demand for 
their products. While wc do this we also add 
to the demand for all farm products, and by the 
extension of manufacturing establishments all 
over the country, we diversify agricultural pro- 
ductions, and increase the value of land. To 
supply woolen fabrics, however, we must use, 
to some extent, foreign wool. For some fabrics 
common and cheaper wool than we raise is neces- 
sary. For some fabrics we do not, at this time, 
raise a sufficient quantity of ilie finer wools; and 
for other fabrics a mixture is requisite of the spin- I 
ning qualities of the American wool with the felt- ' 
ing qualities of some of the foreign wools. 1 have 
no practical knowledge of the qualities of wool 
myself; but all the inquiries 1 have been able to 
make from those who are conversant with the 
subject, result as I have stated — that to manu- 
fkcture for the consumption of our own people, 
we must have foreign wool to mix with our own. 
Of course my inquiries could only be made of 
dealers and manufacturers as to the qualities of 
wool, and their tesiin^ony is to be judged in con- 
nection with the circumstances under which it io 
given. The history of wool and woolens in this 
country corroborates this testimony. Tbe his- 
tory of^ the same subject in England is explained 
on the same ground; and I think it a fair conclu- 
sion that the version given is true. All the tes- 
timony I can procure corresponds in this: tha^ 
Amene«ii wool ii remarkable for firmness, 



strength, and the qualities which go to make 
good warp; but that generally it is deficient in 
what is termed the felting quality, which is indis- 
pensable in making the Iner cloths. 

I have no question, Mr. ChiCSrman, that with 
our vast territory, and our varied climate and soil, 
we can produce all desirable qualities of wool. 
At this time, such seems not to be the case. It 
will probably not be the case until wool-growing 
becomes more general, and until tbe demand for 
the various qualities of wool becomes a stable 
and constant demand. That can only be a con- 
sequence of the wants of manufactures actually 
existing in the country. That end will be insured 
and hastened by the policy which I am advocating. 
Mr. Chairman, I annex a table of duties on im- 
ported wool up to this time. Also a table showing 
the growth or wool in the country: 

Tar^ dmUf on imporUd wool from 1780. 

January. 1789, to April, 1816— (Vee. 

April, 1816, to May, 1834—15 per cent, ad valorem. 

May, 1834,Ho June, 1825— costing under 10c. per lb., 15 
per cent, ad valoretn. 

May, 1824, to Jane, 1835— costing over 10c. per lb., SO 
per cent, ad -coforcm.. 

June, 1825, lo June, 1886— coating under 10c. per lb., 15 
per cent, ad valorem. 

June, 1825, to June, 1826— coating over lOo. per lb., 25 
per cent, ad valorem. 

June, 1896, to June, 1838— coating under 10c. per lb., 15 
per cent, ad valorem. 

June, 1823, to June, 183S— coating over 10c. per lb., 30 
per cent, ad valorem. 

June, 1828, to June, 1839— 4c. per lb. apeeiHc, and 40 per 
cent, ad valorem. 

June, 1829, to June, 1830 — 4c. per lb. specific, and 45 per 
cent, oa valorem. 

Jone, 1830, to June, 1839— 4c. per lb. specifle, and 50 per 
cent, ad valorem. 

June, 1633, to June, 1843— costing under 8c. par lb., flree. 

June, 1833, to June, 18^— costing over 8c. per lb., 4c. 
specific, and 40 per cent, ad valorem. 

June, 164$, to July, 1846 — costing under*7c. per lb., 5 per 
cent, ad wdorem. 

June, 1849, to July, 1846— costing over 7c. per lb., 3e. 
specific, and 30 per cent, ad valorem. 

July, 1846, to present time — all wool, 30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Wool grown in the UnUed Stalee. 

1840 35,803,114 lbs., valued St #11,345,959 

1850 .'3,516,359 « . '< 15,755,088 

1855 ♦61,471,493 

1835 t47,481,061 

♦According to Finance report. 

t Aocording to New York dealers. 

So far as I can judge, the smaller quantity is 
more nearly correct, a good deeA of pams having 
been taken to ascertain the fkcts by the dealers, 
and Secretary Guthrie oq}v assuming in his re- 
port that there had been the same proportional 
increase from 1850 to 1855, as there nad been 
from 1840 to 1850. 

This view is strengthened by the following 
statement from Mr. William H. Ladd, of Rich- 
mond, Jefferson county, Ohio: 

Number ofgheep inJJhio. 

18.13. 3,050,706 1855 4,337,943 

1853 4,104,450 1856 3,513,683 

1854 4,845,189 

Taking the maximum— say in 1854,4,845,189— at 2|^ lbs. per 

head, which in about tbe averaj^, we have .... 13,024,069 

In 1856,3,513,684, at 8j^ lbs. per bead, we have . . 9,6(^,691 

Being a decrease in two years of 3,961,413 

Fitreign wool imported UUo the United Statee. 

1840 9,813,213 lbs., valued at $619,630 

1850 18,669,704 « «* 1,081,691 

1«55 17,805,511 " «< 1,940,697 

1856 14,737,393 « « 1,665,064 

Showing a decrease in the use of foreign wool 
as well as domestic, the last two years. The 
report on Finance shows a decrease in woolen 
manufactures in 1854-55, and a further decrease 
is supposed to exist in 1855-56. 

It will be seen from the table of duties that wool 
culture in the United States had no protection 
until 1816. The first improvements in wool cul- 
ture were made when wool was duty free. 1 think 
I may safely say that, during that time, we made 
more progress than we have made since, in pro- 
portion to our capital, population, and business 
generally. 

Mr. KENNETT. Was not the war of 1812 
of great benefit to the wool-growers.' 

Mr. HORTON, of Ohio. No doubt the war 
of 1812 benefited the wool-growers. It benefited 
also the woolen manufacturers, and through them 
the wool-growers were benefited. From 1795 to 
181C we had war for two and a half years; but 



we were making progress in the culture long^ 
before the war. Since that time why have wo 
not made the same progress in the manufacture 
of wool that we have in other great staples, such 
as cotton and iron ? I can see no reason, except 
that the duty on wool has, to a certain extent, 
crippled the manufacturer, and reacted upon tbe 
grower. 

By reference to the foregoing statement of the 
growthof wool, itappears Uiat,in 1840,35,000,000 
pounds were produced; in 1850, 52,000,000. The 
Secretary of the Treasury, in his report, has esti- 
mated that, in 1855, there were 61,000,000 pounds 
produced; but that estimate is based upon the 
supposition that the increase from 1850 to 1855 
was at the same ra^ as from 1840 to 1850. He 
nowhere expresses any opinion as to the fact. 
So far as I can form an opihion, from the best 
testimony within reach, about 47,000,000 pounds 
is the product of 1855. The eentleman from Ver- 
mont admits that the eroww of wool has fallen 
off in his region; and the statement^ of Mr. Ladd 
of Ohio, Airnished hythe gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr. Db Witt,] shows a large falling 
off in that State. This decrease has not been 
without a cause. What is the cause, unless it be 
that the manufacturing interest has been in a con- 
dition farirom prosperous ? It cannot be because 
oar people do not consume woolen goods, for we 
have increased our importations of woolens from 
#10,000,000 in 1846, to |33,000,000 in 1856. I 
can see no reason why we should not supply our 
own wants in this particular if we pursue a judi- 
cious policy. JBut gentlemen say that wool bears 
a good price at this time, and that all the clip of 
1856 has been in market at fair prices. This is 
true; but had there been 61f000,000 pounds in- 
stead of 47,000,000, what would have been the 
price .> 

Some gentlemen express their doubts as to ths 
falling on* in the growth of wool. If the clip has 
not de^rea»;ed , what has become of it ? The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury informs yoti that the man- 
ufacture of woolen fabrics has decreased. The 
importation of foreign wool has decreased, while 
that o( woolens has largely increased. No wool 
is exported, and there is said to be only a small 
stock on hand. No other conclusion appears 
plausible except that the wool crop is greatly di- 
minished . Uncertainty > irregularity, fluctuation 
in price, want of conndence in manufacturers* 
ability to continue their operations, have produced 
their natural result. Add the fact, that stocks in 
woolen manufacturing companies have gone down 
to a low price, and there will be no doubt as v> 
the conclusion to which I have arrived. 

Mr. Chairman, my colleague [Mr. Stavtow] 
and others who have spoken upon this subject, 
assume that there is antagonism of interests be- 
tween the wool-grower and the mannfitcturer. I 
occupy the contrary position — that is to ny, a 
mutufluity of interests exists between them, wool 
cannot e;o into eenend consumption until it has 
left the hands of both grower and manufisicturer. 
They may be said to oe complements of ^ich 
other; they are necessary to each other. From 
this point of view we may more easily come lo 
an understanding as to the true policy for us to 
puraue. 

My colleague said in his speech that he would 
like to have a question answered: How will the 
admission of wool, duty free, enable the mann- 
fhcturer to buy cheap, and the grower to sell his 
wool dear? When this question was propounded, 
my colleague assumed an air which evidently 
meant ** You cannot answer.** Just for the in- 
stant, Mr. Chairman, my collea^^e forgot that he 
was not practicing law before a jury. He did not 
realize, at the moment, that he was a legislator 
acting for the important interests of a ^reat coun- 
try, or he would not have stated his question in 
the form he did. To admit wool duty fVee, or at 
a low duty, ha4 not for iu object to raise or to 
depress the price of wool. The object is simpljr 
that, for the portion of the raw material which is 
not purchased io the United States, the Americao 
manufacturer should be able to go into the mar- 
kets of the world upon a footing of equality with 
other manufacturing nations, that he may try 
American skill, American machinery , and Amer- 
ican inventive genius on equal terms. Entering 
thus into eompetitiofi) it is belieTod the Ajnertean 
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manufacturer can furnish our own people with 
their woolen goods, and ultimate! yg^t a fair share 
of the markets of other countries. It is beheved 
that by mixing forei^ wool with our own in the 
fabrics that are required for home consumption, 
the demand for Amercan wool will be increased, 
and the growth of it greatly extended. The Amer- 
ican manufacturer says to you that for stuff eoods 
or goods that do not require a nap or finish, Amer- 
ican wool is of the best description, and that for 
many purposes it is unrivaled; that in all cloths 
it is best for warp, but that for some purposes it 
requires other qualities of wool to be misled with 
it. I belieye these statements; and I have heard 
Bothine which makes a case on the contrary, ex- 
ceot it oe the dogmatic assertion of unbelief. 

Alj colleague cites the example of France to 
sustain what he terms the policy of protection, 
and asserts that the French Government has, from 
the beginning, protected the wool-erowers. He 
failed to tell us all that France hM done. If 1 
am correctly informed, the importation of woolen 
goods was prohibited, and for a time,-at least, a 
bounty was paid on the exportation of woolens. 
Will toe example of France help the gentleman's 
arrument when fully understood? I think not. 
I learn, too, unfortunately for my friend, that 
France has latterly changed her policy^ and is ad- 
mitting foreign wool at a nominal duty. So far 
as I can learn, all the other manufacturing coun- 
tries of Europe are occupying ground similar to 
that we are fayoring. This is emphatically true 
of the Netherlands, Germany, and Englanu. 

Mr. Chairman, if our friends will examine this 
question thoroughly, they will see that from the 
nature of the case, the proper way to benefit the 
wool-grower is to do it throug^h those who ex- 
pend their labor, skill, and capital upon the raw 
material. Wool being, as I have before said, an 
article which must have capital, labor, and skill, 
expended u|x>n it before it can go into consump- 
tion, protection to it must be mediate, and not 
immediate. If you protect the wool-grower by a 
doty on imported wool, you most give a counter- 
balancing auty on the importation of woolens, 
so as not to disable the mano&cturer, as you are 
now doing. My coUea^e says that is right; and 
he will agrea with me in leyying a duty on wool, 
and an increased duty on woolens. That will 
really be no better for the wool-grower, and will 
not reduce the revenue — a purpose which is not 
to be lost siffht of. 

I wish, Mr. Ohairmcm, to call the attention of 
the committee to the experience of other nations 
on this sobject. In Grcrmany, they have free 
wool, and they have increased both the growth 
and manufacture of this article to a freat extent. 
The best wool-gtowing districts of the world, so 
far as fine wool is concerned, are the fVee import- 
ing districts of Germany. I have already refer- 
red to the Netherlands, as well as to England. I 
desire to ask the attention of the committee espe- 
cially to the history of this subject in England. 
A smatl duty had existed ^on the importation of 
wool into England when, in 1819, a specific duty 
of six pence per pound was laid upon all foreign 
wool imported intb the United Kingdom. This 
duty was levied at the special instance of the 
lanaed interest, tbr the benefit of the wool-grower. 
The effect of this duty was discussed all over Eng- 
land. The merchants who had exported vast 
quantities of British woolens to other countries, 
went up to Parliaraent with their petitions, and 
•aidt ** You are destroying the export trade." 
The EngHsh manuikcturers stated that for some 
purposes English wool did not answer. *They 
most haye some of the fine wools of Spain, and 
tlie fimshing wools of Germany, in order to meet 
the wants of the markets they had supplied, and 
that the duty on imported wool placed them at a 
disadf^ntage in rof)irence to their competitors— 
the manufactures of the Netherlands and Ger- 
Ruany, where there was no restriction upon wool. 
They said that the merchants of the United States 
were going to Prussia and the Netherlands for 
tlieir wck>len goods, and England was losing this 
important market. These representations pro- 
duced an effect. Parliament reduced the duty 
from six pence to three pence per pound, Sep- 
tember 10, \^\ and IhHB three pence to one 
pentiy, December 10, 181M. The landed interest 
wa#diiifti<isfi^d mi\k this. Iiil887pelitioiMwera 



presented to Parliament for the relief of the wool- 

e'owcrs. In 1838, a committee of the House of 
ords took testimony on this subject at great 
length. Wool-growers, landholders, manufac- 
turenr, and dealers from various parts of the king- 
dom, were examined under oath. The object of 
the memorialists was to have a protective duty 
laid upon imported wool. The testimony is pub- 
lished, and IS to be found in the Library of Con- 
gress. At that time Briti^ wool was at a lower 
point than it had been for a long time; and the 
wool-growers alleged the cause to be the compe- 
tition of foreign wool. This view was urged oy 
leading meml^rs of the House of Lords, which, 
as is well known, is the representative of the 
landed interest of the kingdom. The Administra- 
tion, at the head of which, at the time, was Lord 
Wetlinrton, refused to introduce any chan^. 
In 1829, the subject was brought forward aeam, 
and urged by the Duke of Richmond and others. 
It was proposed that a tax of three pence per 
pound be laid upon foreign wool imported, for the 
benefit of wool-growers. The question was taken 
May 26, 1829; and the yote stood — for the motion 
35, against it 88; majority a^nst, 53. Thus it 
became evident that, in the opinion of Parliament, 
the landed interest were mistaken in their views, 
and that the wool-grower and manufacturer should 
receive protection through duties upon the man- 
ufactured article. The question is settled so fkr 
as Elngland is concerned. 

What has been the practical result, as it rerards 
therro wer and the manufacturer > The wooicrop 
of Great Britain, in 1800, according to Luccock on 
wool, was 92,544,000 pounds; in 1828, according 
to Hubbard, lll,e23,728pounds;in 1851,accord- 
ing to Southey, 275,000,000 pounds. 

My colleague, in his speecn, called in question 
the correctness of the statement making two hun- 
dred and seyenty-five million pounds the product 
of British wool . He quotes an article in t ne New 
York Tribune, which says there are thirty-five 
millions of sheep in the United Kingdom, and 
assumes the average weight of the fleece to be four 
pounds, makine one hundred and forty million 

Founds of wool as the product of Great Britain, 
know not the authority on which my colleague 
assumes four pounds to be the average weight of 
the British fleece. In 1800, it was more than that; 
in 1828, it was over five pounds to the ikece. 
Southey, in his work on wool, published in 1851, 
in London, states it at five pounds as a safis esti- 
mate. He estimates fifteen millions of sheep as 
slaughtered for mutton, that number of fleeces 
passing through the hands of feltmongers to the 
manufacturer. He estimates the annual clip at 
forty millions making in all fifty-five millions 
fleeces, at five pounds to the fleece, make up the 
quantity two hundred and seyenty-five million 
pounds of British wool. The same writer states, 
that in 1850, about seventy-five million pounds of 
foreign wool were manufactured in the United 
Kin^om, makinff in all three hundred and thirty- 
five million pounds of wool consumed in a year m 
the manufactories of Great Britain . My coueague 
should reexamine his facts. Any gentleman who 
desires, can satisfy himseif of tne correctness of 
these statements, by reference to Biscboff on 
Wools, yol. 9, p. 374-5; Southey on Wools, p. 
16i 17. — ^Testimony of Lords Committee. 

I wish here, Mr. Chairman, to correct a mis- 
take which tto Secretary of the Treasury has 
fallen into, and which my colleague [Mr. Stan- 
ton] has noticed. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury sajrs that the price of /wool went up in Eng- 
land the next year aAer the removal of the duty. 
So ^ is true; but in the years 1827, 1828, and 
1829, the prioe of wool fell. It is accounted fbr 
on this ground: The discussion in the House of 
Lords, on the wool duty, alarmed the manufactu- 
rers, and deterred them fVom purchasing. The 
auestion being settled in 1829, and the policy of 
le Government rendered permanent, prices re- 
covered, and have continued firm and good ever 
since. 

Mr. Chairman, one inducement I haye had in 
urging these views upon the committee and upon 
the country, is, that the importance of a stable 
policy May be realized. Let gentlemen examine 
the reasons why the wool-growinr inleresta and 
the manufactunng interests should bind them- 
selves together as parts of one whole, and then 



follow out the history of the growth and manu- 
facture of wool in England and other producing 
nations; and I feel sure they will concur in the 
wisdom of the policy which I sustain. 

There need be no fear that an undue share of 
foreign wool will be consumed, for the cost of 
importation averages twenty-five per cent, on 
cost, which is of itself, a protection of the home 
article. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the first lessons a legis- 
lator should learn is, that there is a miituaJity 
of interests between apiculture, commerce, and 
manufactures. No nation can be great and in- 
dependent without the development of alt three. 
On this floor we should look with jealousy 
upon any policy that implies antagonism between 
them. 

There are other branches of the subject before 
the committee upon which I should like to eicpress 
my views; but, as my time is exhausted, I must 
content myself by seeking another occasion. 

TELEGRAPH TO THE PACIFIC. 

DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 

Thursday, Fthr%ary 26, 1857, 
On the bill to expedite the ooMtmctioa of a Hne or tinofl 
of Magnetic Telegraph ftom the Atlantic States to 8aa 
Fraoclico, in Catifomia. 

Mr. RUSK. The Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. No.622)to exoedite the construction of a line or 
hues of magnetic telegraph flrom the Alantic States 
to San Fancisco, in Uie State of California, have 
instructed me to report it back with an amend- 
ment, and more to take it up for consideration 
now. I more to postpone all prior orders for the 
purpose of taking^it up. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
hears no objection to the motion. 

Mr. STUART. As I understand, no report 
can be taken up for consideration on the day it is 
made fVom the committee without the unanimous 
consent of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
heard no objection. 

Mr. STUART. I was addressing the Chair 
for the Yery purpose of objecting. 

The PRESIDENT vro Umport. At the time 
the Chair announced tnat he nad heard no objec- 
tion, the Senator had not risen* 

Mr. STUART. I object to its being considered 
to-day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Then in the 
opinion of the Chair it must lie oyer. 

Mr. WELLER. I think it is clearly compe- 
tent for a majority of the Senate to decide whether 
they will considir that bill or not. It is a biU 
introduced three days ago on my motion, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. Ther have reported it back; and I 
think under the rule of the Senate the very mo- 
ment it is reported back, it is under the cpntrof 
of the majontY of the Senate; and therefore the 
motion made by the Senator from Texas to post- 
pone all prior orders, with a view to proceed to 
the consiueration of this bill, was strictly in order, 
and ought to be put to the Senate. I deny the 
avthoritj of the Chair to preclude that molioa 
from being made at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro temport. The Chair 
perhaps acted erroneously in supposing it could 
be excluded by an objecuon. The Chair will put 
the question to the Senate. 

Mr. STUART. I do not wish to get in a dis- 
cussion on the priority of business) because thai 
would consume the whole time; but we had an 
order here for the consideration of territorial busi- 
ness. I have some territorial bills which have 
been reported fW>m the Committee on Publie 
-Lands. They have been here two or three weeks. 
It is highly important that they should be con- 
sidered. We have nothing but the morning hour 
during which to dispose of them. Affairs are so 
managed here that the tariff and State bills and 
others consume the whole day. 1 asked the Sen- 
ator from Virginia to yield the tariff bill, that t 
might move to take up the business to which I 
have alluded, in order that those bills may pass, 
so that the niMM can be made out to put the land 
If offices in the Territoriee in operation. Tlus bill 
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has just been reported^ and certainly should not 
have priority. As I said, 1 do not wish to have 
any dispute. I gave way to the Committee on 
Territories in regard to their measures, and to the 
Senator from Texas also upon his bill; and now, 
3vheD the business of a temlorial character cOmes 
from the Committee on Public Lands, it is not 
allowed to be taken up. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Does the Senator call for 
the passage of stich bills on the Calendar as ore 
not objected to ^ 

Mr. STUART. That is what I desire. 

Mr. JOHNSON. 1 hope the Senate will allow 
that course to be pursued. It consumes very little 
time. We can transact a great deal of important 
business if we adopt the rule that anything that 
gives rise to debate shall go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro itmjMtre. The Chair 
will put the question on the motion of the^nator 
from Texas. 

Mr. WELLER. I hope the question will be 
put without discussing the priority of business. 

The PRESIDENT ftro Umoore, The Senator 
from Texas has reported back bill (S. No. 632) 
to expedite the construction of a line or linos of 
telegraph from the Atlantic States to San Fran- 
cisco, m the State of California, and he asks the 
Senate now to proceed to the consideration of the 
bill. 

Mr. HUNTER. Is it understood that when 
the hour of one o'clock arrives, it shall be laid 
aside in order to take up the special order? 

The PRESIDENT pro iemporc. The unfinished 
business will come up at one o'clock. 

Mr. BAYARD. Yesterday I reported from 
the Committee on Public Buildings a bill to ex- 
tend the public grounds adjoining the Capitol. It 
was taken up for consideration and postponed 
until this morning. Can any other bill take its 
place for consideration now r 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It can by a 
Tote of the Senate. 

Mr. BAYARD. If the bill I have reported be 
not passed at this session, the improvement of the 
public grounds will be postponed for two years. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That bill was 
postponed until to-day, and will take its place 
with the general orders, and can come up only by 
a vote of the Senate. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. WELLER. I regard this as a very im- 
portant question; and I ask for the yeas and nays 
on the motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STUART. As I intend to vote as:ain8t 
taking up this bill, I wish to state to the Senate 
my reasons for so doing. There is important 
business of a public character upon our Calendar, 
which, in view of the tariff and a(^rof»riaiion bills, 
can only be taken up during the morning hour. 
For the purposes of these connections with Cali- 
fprnia, we bare passed several bills, passed them 
in the morning hour, and passed them to the ex- 
clusion of other business. It seems to mo that 
there should be, and must be, if the business 
of the Senate as it regards the country is to be 
done, some reciprocity of action upon the subjects 
before us. Here is a bill introduced within the 
last few days, reported back tliis morning, the 
oharacter of which is unknown, no facts con- 
nected with which are printed so that the Senate 
can tmderstand it> and to the exclusion of im- 
portant public business of the country it is to be 
taken up by a forced vote and decideo this morn- 
ing. On account of the position that hds been 
assigned to mo as chairman of the Committee on 
Pabiio Lands, having in cbaige a Tery great va- 
liety of pubhc bills that have been pending for 
wecMQi, and which I have been endeavoring to get 
up, it does not do for me to permit this course of 
policy to be practiced without protesting sfainst 
It. I have given over to subjects of this charac- 
ter. I gave way to the Senator from Texas on 
the Arizona bill, which covered so many pages 
that the Senate could not and did not understand 
it, excluding business on the Calendar which be- 
longed of right to the committee I represent on 
that day; and now it is proposed to take up this 
hill in the morning hour. The question is to be 
forced on the Senate at once to dispose of this 
important question of a teleeraph line, that has 
been before ua for but three oays. 



Upon every occasion I believe I have invariably 
voted for and sustained ev^ry measure that has 
had the design of connecting the people on this 
side of the mountains with those on the other. I 
intend to do so at all proper times. Still, for the 
reasons I have stated, I am compelled to vote 
against this motion. My only object in rising 
was to explain why I shall so vote. 

Mr. WELLER. I do not know to What im- 
portant measures the Senator from Michigan al- 
ludes that he has charge of; but I am very sure 
that he has charge of none more important than 
the bill which we propose now to submit to the 
Senate. I will say to that Senator, that although 
he has acted generously towards these measures of 
which I have had charge during the present ses^ 
sion of Congress, there is no question connected 
with Califolrnia that has occupied more than two 
hours of the whole time of this session of Con- 
gress. I am very sure I have not consumed over 
sixty minutes during the whole of this sessionin 
talking of California questions. 

Here is a measure which proposes to connect 
this portion of tlie continent with the far and dis- 
tant West. Yesterday you passed a bill which 
will enable the British Crovemment to obtain early 
advices from her colonies on this continent, con- 
necting Ireland with Newfoundland; and now, 
when we submit a proposition simply to provide 
for a line of telegraph through your own terri- 
tory, in order that our people may communicate 
with this side of the continent, the Senator from 
Michigan objects. Sir, he was one of the warmest 
friends of that submarine telc^^ph yesterday; 
ho regarded that as a subject ofvast importance. 
When I propose one from the city of Washing- 
ton to the greaf city located on the Pacific ocean, 
there are some questions in regard to public lands 
that be thinks ought to be considered. I trust 
my friend, who has acted with generosity and 
liberalit^r towards me, and towards all measures 
with which I have been connected, will allow this 
bill to be taken up and passed. 1 believe the 
public interest demands it, and I think the Senate 
IS willing to give it to us now. 
^ Mr. STUART. My friend does me no more 
than justice in saying that I have been in favor 
of every California measure. The very reason 
why his measures have not taken up sixty min- 
utes of the time of the Senate, is because the 
Senate has unanimously agreed to pass them 
■without comment — not because they were not 
important, but from an exuberance of generosity. 

In regai*d to the telegraph measure that was 
passed yesterday, I am not going to review or 
rediscuss it. I say again that I was for it most 
emphatically. I regard it as one of the best 
measures that I ever favored in my life. As to 
this measure, I am not opposed to it; 1 will not 
be found opposing it; but I think it was not a 
very harsh request, after having done so much 
for California interests, to ask to have this bill 
laid over until to-morrow, in order that I might 
have about fifteen or twenty minutes of the morn- 
ing hour to-day in order to dispose of bills of no 
personal concern to me, of no concern to the State 
I represent, but simply important public measures 
witn respect to the Territories, establishing land 
offices, so that the maps can be prepared, and 
those offices may be put into operation — that is 
all. I made an objection to the consideration of 
this bill which I thought was fatid. I think so 
yet; but the Chair overruled it. 

I do not intend to be placed in opposition to 
this measure. So far as I know its general char- 
acter, I am for it. What the particulars of the 
bill are, I do not know. I am for anything and 
for everything that facilitates communication be- 
tween here and California; but I do not think it 
unreasonable to ask my friend from California to 
let this bill lie over for twenty -four hours. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted^yeas 27, nays 16; as follows: 

TEAS— Messrs. Adams, Bell of New Hampshire, Bell 
of Tennessee, Bigler, Bright, Cass, Dodge, Douglas, Dar- 
k«e, Fish, Pitch, Fool. Foster, Oeyer, Owm, Harlan, Uoos- 
too, Jones of Iowa, Jones of Tennessee, Nourae. Pratt, 
Rusk, Seward, Thompson of Kentucky, Wade, VVeller, 
and Wilson— 97. 

NAYS — Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Bins, Clay, Evans, 
Pitzpatrick, Hunter, Iveraoo, Johnson, M4son, Sebastian, 
Slidell, Stuart, Toombs, Toucey, and Trumbull— 16. 

* So the motion was agreed to^ and the Senate 



proceeded, as in Committee of the Whole, to con* 
sider the bill (S. No. 622) to expedite the con« 
struction of a line or lines of telegraph from the 
Atlantic States to California. It proposes to 
authorize the Postmaster General, under thedirec* 
lion and in the discretion of the President of the 
United States, to contract with any person or 
persons, association or associations, for the use 
by the Government of a line or lines of maj^netic 
telegraph from the city of Washin^on, m the 
District of Columbia, to San Francisco, in the 
State of California, for a period of ten years, at 
an annual rate of compensation not exceeding 
$30,000; and to gitmt permission to the party or 
parties so contracting to use, during the contract 
term, any unoccupied public lands on the route 
of the line or lines which may be necessary for 
the same. The lines of telegraph are to be open 
to the use of aU citizens of tne United States 
during the term of the contract, at rates which 
shall be established with the approval of the Po8t< 
master Gkneral,and which maybe raised by him 
from time to time, as he shall think proper. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on 
the Post Office ana Post Roads, with an amend- 
ment, to add: 

wftwi provided otM, That no payment shall be made for 
the use of the said telegraphic line or lines, for any portion 
of time whetf the same are not in operation. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BIGGS. I wish to make an inquiry of 
the chairman of the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, in regard to this clause in the 
bill: 

And to grant permission to the party or parties so con- 
tracting, to use, during said term, any unoceupied pobUo 
lands on the route of said line or lines which may be ne- 
cessary for the same. 

To what extent will this grant go to the com- 
pany ? 

Mr. RUSK. It will only go to the use of the 
land for establishing posts, and taking such tim- 
ber as may be necessary to make posts . It confers 
no title, but merely gives them the use of " any 
unoccupied lands on the route of said line or lines 
which may be necessary for the same.'* The 
land taken must be unoccupied. 

Mr. SEWARD. It is simply an easement on 
the land, I suppose. 

Mr. RUSK. . That is all. No title is con- 
veyed. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amend- 
ed, and the amenament made as in Committee of 
the Whole was concurred in. 

The PRESIDENT pro tetiwore. Shall the bUl 
be engrossed and read a third time? 

Mr. STUART. I should like to inquire from 
some gentleman here if he knows on what route 
it is expected this line will be built? 

Mr. WELLER. I suppose whoever makes 
the contract for the Gi>vemment will take it on 
the shortest and most direct route. I suppose 
the Senator has formed his own opinion as to 
which is the most direct route. These personi 
of course will take what they deem to be tne most 
practicably route, north or south. 

Mr. STUART. I had no knowledge of thai 
sort; but I had an impression, from what I saw 
around me, that it was the southern route through 
Arizona, and near the head of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. My impression was formed for the reason 
that I saw all my southern friends so perfectly quiet 
on the question. Yesterday they were violent; 
the Treasury was in danger; the country was in 
danger; ftie liberties of the people were in danger. 
They talked us all out of sight for two days. U 
struck me that this manifestation was like that, 
which we had on the bills for ri? er and harbor 
improvements. 

Mr. IVERSON. WiU the Senator be so good 
as to designate what southern members are in 
favor of this tel^raph bill? 

Mr. STUAR1\ The Senator wUl probably be 
able to designate when I go about five minutes 
further. I say it struck me that it was like the 
river and harbor improvements. When we bean 
up on the lakes, there is no sort of limit to Uie 
denunciation; but as we come down this way, it 
grows less and less, until, when we ^ down to 
Appalachicola, every single man ie silent. Th« 
country there is in no <umger; the only sort of 
difficulty, then, is to get northern men (o vole for 
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the appropriation. It struck me that this, prob- 
ably, was governed by the same rule. I think 
this is a very good project; but I cannot, for the 
life of me, understand the difference between 
tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee. I expected that 
this measure upon principle would be attacked by 
its opponents the same as the bill which was up 
yesterday on the same principle. I recollect that 
my honorable friend from Missouri [Mr. Greek] 
asked me, and he seemed to be perfectly confident 
in the strength of his opinion, if I contended that 
the Government of the United States had the 
right to do the same thing as to telegraphic com- 
munication overland. 1 said y^. I think so 
now; but gentlemen di6fered from me. I suppose 
this telegraphic communication will be built on 
the southern route. I am inclined to think that 
if it is built very soon it ought to be; but I only 
wished to call the attention of the Senate to it as 
a historical fact. 

Mr. WELLER. I understood the Senator 
from Michigan to say, when the motion was 
made to take up this bill, that be expected to vote 
for it. 

Mr. STUART. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WELLER. He shows a remarkable de- 

free of friendship towards the bill. He is en- 
eavoring, in the first place, to excite sectional 
feeling by saying he judges from the indications 
that we propose to establish this line on the 
southern route; but feeling that that might not 
accomplish his object, he immediately commenced 
reproaching my southern friends heare, because 
they have not opposed this bill. This is a very 
singular way of lending his aid — to try to excite 
party or sectional feeling a^nst ihijS raeauiare ! 
And he asks why it is that the southern men have 
not opposed this bill. I suppose they are satis- 
fied tnat the Federal Government has the power 
to provide for the transportation of mail matter 
from here to the Pacific ooeaik None of them 
have opposed the wagon-road bills I have intro- 
duced. My friend from Virginia, {Mr. Huntbb,] 
an extreme man on these measures, concedes 
that it is the duty of the Federal Government to 
construct roads running through the Territories 
of the United States, so as to enable the Atlantic 
to be cosnected with the Pacific. Now, what is 
the object? I have not understood that there was 
any objection made to those measures heretofore. 

Mr. HUNTER. I hope my friend will allow 
ne to say that I have not expressed an opinion 
in regara to that Hjiiestion of power. I believe 
we have the right to make military roads, or 
roads for military purposes in the Territories, 
but not to connect the States with them. That 
is all I have ever said. I hope he will not set me 
down asgoing Airther. 

Mr. WELLER. I hope my friend does not 
suppose we have the right to make military roads 
unless w-e have the power ? 

Mr^ HUNTER. 1 admit the power to the ex- 
tent I have stated. 

Mr. WELLER. I do not wish to prolong this 
discussion. I am satisfied that as the Senate yes- 
terday voted to enable Great Britain to connect 
lierself with her possessions on this continent, 
they will see the propriety of connecting our pos- 
•sessions at home. I can readily conceive why 
Senators yesterday should vote against ^ranting 
«id to a telegraph hne, which could be used against 
us in time of war by the British Government, and 
jret vote to construct this telegraph here. Your 
2>olicy has thrown a large body of Indians be- 
tween the Mississippi river and the Pacific slope. 
Every one must see that it is necessary we should 
have a more close communication with the distant 
3tate on the Pacific, and with our Territories there, 
as well as the State of CaUfornia. The Pacific 
coast will, within the next fifteen years, be the 
theater of the grandest operations that have ever 
been witnessedin the history of America. 

Now, sir, the only question is whether we shall 
construct a telegraph which will enable us here, 
at the seat of the Federal Government, to know 
what is going on there. You are now compelled 
to wait twenty-five or thirty days before you can 
bear of their movements. , 

Mr. JOHNSON. The remarks of the Senator 
from Michigan could not have attracted my atten- 
tion but that I saw very palpably they were an 
imputation on all southern members nei:e. He 11 



speaks of the violence of their opposition to every 
appropriation for internal improvements at the 
North, their gradual falling off, step by step, as 
those appropriations come South, until, when 
they get to Appalachicola, they are regarded with 
complaisance, and allowed to pass in silence. I 
do not believe the Senator was sincere. 1 think 
he, perhaps, simply intended to embarrass this 
matter. I believe nis remarks were more playful 
than otherwise. I hope so. I am satisfieu, how- 
ever, that the coloring which the mind of the hon- 
orable Senator gives to most of these things is 
that of suspicion *, he is inclined to suspect almost 
every measure that comes up, if it is not exactly 
consistent with what are his own views of policy 
and right. I appeal to the Senate if that is not 
the coloring he gives to all measures which are 
unwelcome to him. This is not just. 

On the present occasion an imputation is thrown 
out in regard to the bill now beroro us. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan^ys no opposition is mani- 
fested whatever by Southern members when a 
project comes before us like this, which he says 
IS to take the southern route to California. So 
far from receiving it in silence, and being per- 
fectly content to have it passed, 1 have myself, 
for one, not only gone round to speak of the prin- 
ciple as wrong, but to avow that 1 would not con- 
sent to its coming un at all, notwithstanding all 
the respect which I bear to the Senator from C*l- 
ifomia, [Mr. Weixer.] who I consider to be one 
of the most estimable gentlemen in this body, and 
who I know has alreculy received testimonials of 
the highest esteem of the whole Senate. 

It is proposed to construct a telegraph from the 
city of Washington, in the District or Columbia, 
to San Francisco, in California. I shall not touch 
on the merits of the (Question, for I do not believe 
there is any idea existing on the part of members 
of the Senate of passing tnis bill, and if they have 
any idea of passing it at all» I do not believe they 
have the slightest nope that it can pass thb House 
of Representatives. The session is too late for 
the consideration •of a subject like this.- I will 
say, however, that those sections of the country 
which the Senator from Michigan represents here, 
have only to bring forward telegraph bills of an 
equally or more absurd character to command 
voles in order to carry them. Look, for instance, 
at your oceanic telegraph scheme. 

In addition to this, i call the attention of the 
Senator from Michigan to the fact, that so far as 
the appropriations for the lakes and for improve- 
ment objects generally between the North and the 
South are concerned, notwithstanding all the al- 
leged jealousy of the South towardsappropriations 
for the North, and all her placidity towards ap- 
propriations for the South, the North has bad ten 
dollars at least in appropriations for the advance- 
ment and benefit of that section of the country 
for every dollar that we have had. 
. Mr. WELLER. 1 do not like to be pUced in 
the position in which the Senator is puttine me. 
He says that I have introduced this bill wiui the 
full knowledge that it could not pass and become 
a law, and that my sole object was to show my 
constituents that I was laboring for them. Let 
me say to the Senator that I have most satisfac- 
tory assurances that this bill will pass the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I cannot divine how it can 
be passed thef^, for I scarcely believe the appro- 
priation bills will pass. It will be an exceedingly 
fortunate measure if it can be passed at this 
session. I do not think the teleeraph will be 
built, if the bill be passed, at least tor many years 
to come, and there is ample time hereaner for 
legislation on this subject, without the unneces- 
sary waste of precious time now. 

I rose particulariy to repel the imputations 
which the Senator from Michigan, with so much 
easy indifference and apparent semblance of sin- 
cerity, put forth here as to the facility with which 
southern men could take up a measure that they 
believed was going South, and appropriate any 
amount of money, without inquiry in respect to 
it. Such an imputation is not just; it is not 
sound; it is not correct. I have known no Sen- 
ator from the South who said to me that he in- 
tended to support or vote for this measure, though 
it may be that some of them intend to go for it, 
for Riight I know. If there is any understanding Tl 



that this line is to go South, I have never heard 
of it for one; and I believe I have been generally 
about as anxious in regard to all questions that 
relate to our section of the country as any one 
else, and at the same time as little disposed to be 
intrusive on the Senate. I repel the imputation 
that is made. 

Mr. RUSK. It is a matter of regret that the 
hpnorable Senator from Michigan has chosen to 
indulge in the remarks he has made aAer the Sen- 
ate took up this bill. It is not for me to attribute 
to him any improper motives; but he must have 
judgment enough to know that the consequence 
will be to delay any action on this bill until one 
o'clock arrives, wnen the subject of the tariff 
must necessarily come up and displace this meas- 
ure. The compliment which he paid to southern 
members is not deserved; and I think there is no 
Senator who knows it better than myself. Go 
to your appropriation bills for internal improve- 
ments, and you will find five appropriations for 
the lakes in the northwestern States to one for the 
South. I have been in the habit of voting for 
bills without reference to their locality ; and when- 
ever a measure that met my approbation came 
before the Senate, I have voted for it without in- 
quiring whether it went to the South, or whether 
it went to the North or the West. Is the South 
not a part of this country ? When you are called 
on to pay the taxes, it is a very important part 
of the country, and has been so from the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution. When you come to 
divide those taxes, everybody knows where the 
bulk of the money has been asked, and where it 
has gone. Because gentlemen from the South 
get up here and tell us that they are not in favor 
of these schemes of internal improvements and 
appropriating money, is it to be thrown in their 
teeth as a fault when they have made a steady 
opposition to all these schemes? I am not in- 
clyded amone those taunted by the Senator, for I 
have voted for internal improvement bills of a 
general character, and I believe I have the con- 
stitutional right to do so. But are Senators who 
have stood year after year resisting these bills* 
when they are applicable to their own section of 
country as well as others, to be taunted that it is 
very easy to construe the Constitution when the 
benefits of appropriations go to the South, and 
not so much so when they go to the North? 
These gentlemen have been consistent. They 
deny the power of this Government to make suca 
appropriations, and have uniformly voted agaiiot 
them. 

Sir, I do not choose to indulge in this sort of 
language. If I did, t should have ample justi- 
fication in returning the compliment; 1 wiU not 
do it. I think it is in bad taste. I think it is 
entirely improper, because 1 regard Michigan mi 
much a piu-t oC this country as Texas; and I 
should vote for a telegraph line that went through 
the State of Michigan as soon as for one through 
the State of Texas; though I should prefer, to be 
sure, to have it go through Texas. So that, in 
every sense, the remarks of the Senator firosi 
Michigan, in my judgment, were totally uncalled 
for. 1 rerret that they were made. They are not 
calculated to advance the passage of the bill which 
he professes to favor. They are not calculated 
to promote harmony of feeling in the Senate. If 
the design was to use high-sounding words to be 
read elsewhere, the effect is likely to be to stir up 
the angry passions of the human heart, and pro- 
voke a long debate.- 1 do not feel excited under 
this laAguage. In fact, I have generally thou^t 
that when men resort to language of this descrip* 
tion it is because the argument fails them. Truth 
mildly advanced is more likely to accomplish 
success than the most boisterous language of 
denunciation. 

I see nothing in this bill which precludes a gen- 
tleman who voted against the submarine telegraph 
bill from voting for this. Most of the opponents 
of that measure acted on the ground that both the 
termini were in a foreign country. Here, both 
the termini are in our own country. I think it 
was unnecessary to bring in that question. There 
has been enough talk on that subject. I have 
been taunted here when I had not an opportunity 
to reply, being limited as to time. I should have 
liked to have had an opportunity to reply and 
show it was not so monstrous a proposition; but 
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I did not diooee to do it. I preftrred to tee the 
bill {MiM to making speeches. 

The Senator himself eayn he has bills of vast 
importance that ought to be acted on, and he was 
opposed to taking up this bill because it would 
displace them. That was to save time, and .yet 
here he makes a speech, in my judgment totally 
uncalled for, and reflecting on one section of the 
country, and which is cakukited to do what he 
did not wish to do— consume the time of the 
Senate and prevent us doing business. 

Mr. TOOMBS. Mr. President, when the rec- 
ord of the truth of history is about to be made 
vp in the Senate, of which I am a member, and 
the attempt is made in so doing[ to reflect on my^ 
self as one of the members, I wish to have some- 
thing to do with making it up, and I will take 
eare, to ftir as I am concerned, that it shall be the 
truth of history. 

My understanding of the remark of the Senator 
fh>m Michigan— I do not pretend to give his 
language, but his idea — Was that when bills for 
improvements for the lakes were before us the 
opposition was violent, and as we gradually came 
South, it lessened, and by the time we got to the 
gulf at Appalachicola it disappeared . The remark 
seemed to be general. I do not believe it to be 
ttue as to anybody. As to myself, I have resisted 
these expenditures of the Government, as opposed 
to the Constitution of my country. I have been 
for twelve consecutive years a representative of 
the people in one branch or the other of Congress; 
and at no time, under no party banner, under 
no circumstances, have I ever given one vote to 
remove natural obstructions for facilitating com- 
merce North, South, East, or West. Neither in 
the House of Representatives, nor in this branch, 
neither as a Whr^ nor under any other party des- 
ignation at any time, have I ever siven one vote 
to remove natural obstacles in order to facilitate 
commerce, for 1 denied the constitutional power 
to do so. I came into Congress its enemy; I have 
•tood here its enemy from my first entrance into 

J>ublic life to this hour, and I was its enemy be- 
bre I came here. Therefore I say the Senator's 
remark is without the least foundation, and it is 
not historically true as to these great questions 
of improvement to which it was applied, for the 
bitterest contest during the past year was upon 
three bills that got through here— oiie for the im- 
provement of the mouth of the Mississippi river 
oetow the city of New Orleans, one for the Des 
Moines rapias, and one for the St. Clair flats — 
all of whicn met my equal and determined oppo- 
sition, not only in the Senate when they were 
passed, but also when they came back to us with 
the veto of the President of the United States. I 
opfk>sed the bill for the harbor 2f Baltimore also. 
At the extremes, in the center, on the Oulf of 
Mexico, on the lakes, wherever you attempted 
t» ttse this power, 1 have opposea it to the oest 
ct my ability, both by ailment and vote. I have 
not dssmed it necessary to address the Senate on 
«v«ry one of forty or fifty biUs, which I could 
iK>t dsaignate with language proper to be used 
in this body without probably giving just ofifense 
to their advocates. If I were to utter one half 
the honest convictions of my judgment as to the 
•tfeou and objects of this system, I should do 
yioleoee to the rules of propriety, and probably 
give just offense to many honorable gentlemen 
•round me, as I believe I have done on former 
•ecasions. Having opposed all these bills steadily 
on clear and distinct principles, as to which I am 
on the record fbr twelve years, I say the impu- 
tation of the Senator Arom Michigan, as to me, 
oannot be sustained. 

Now, as to the telM^ph across the Atlantic 
ocean, I opposed the bul providing for it, because 
we had no power to connect two parts of the 
British dominions; and if we had the power, I 
contended that it was an unwise and foolish bar- 
^in. Bat it ought to teach the men of the South; 
It ou^t to teach democratic men everywhere, that 
this 18 a race which they cannot enter with safety. 
If you confine the appropriations of public money 
to the legitimate objecu specified in the Consti- 
tution, none of this conflict will arise, none of 
these reproaches will come upon you; you will 
not be liable to tham; and, Mr. President, better 
than jdl^ you will have taken Arom your path the 
tsMpiihon to awena (nm intj for ssciional and 



local interest; and therefore the safety of all of 
us is to return to the old landmarks of the Con- 
stitution, and appropriate the common fund to 
common objects alone, and then, I say, these 
reproaches will cease. 

Yesterday we were told by the gentleman from 
Texas, [Mr. Rusk,] that the great object of the 
oceanic telegraph was to benefit the cotton in- 
terest. As one of that community, I disclaimed 
it, and did not want it. Now it seems to-day that 
that was a northern interest, or rather a British 
interest, for when the news gets to the United 
States there is hardly a minute's difference of time 
between the different parts of the Republic as to 
its reception. I opposed that, not as a northern 
or a southern, but as a British interest outside of 
the Constitution. I suppose the reproach of the 
Senator from Michigan is that we made speeches 
against that bill, and have not made them against 
this. I did not intend to open my mouth a^inst 
this bill further than give my vote "nay. " Why? 
Because when the American Senate decided that 
they had the power, and that it was rieht and just 
and proper to vote (70,000 a year of the public 
money to go into pcurtnership with Eneland to 
build a teleg[raph across the Atlantic, I should 
regard it as in vain to present a single argument 
with the idea of changing the opinion of a single 
human being here. If the enormity of the other 
measure was to do good in the country, all I had 
said was before them. I felt that even then I had 
done almost too much in exhausting my ability 
to show the want of power and the impolicy of 
the scheme, i deem this to be the lesser in im- 
policy; but both of them equally meet my oppo- 
sition. ^^ 

Mr. BUTLER. I shall not speak on this sub- 
ject with any view to afleet the decision of the 
Senate, for I agree with the Senator from Greor- 
gia, that after what has been done it would be 
useless. I have never known the Senator from 
Michigan to vote against a money bill. I was 
not in when he spoke; but when he undertakes 
to be the parliamentary monitor to throw out 
taunts on the South, where do his arrows fall ? 
Whom do they hit ? Sir, I say to that gentle- 
man, there is not a project of internal improve- 
ments for the lakes, no matter of what magnitude, 
no matter what the appropriation may be, or for 
a Collins line, or for telegraphic communications 
on the ocean, that he is not found voting for; and 
then he is to taunt the South ! 

I do not intend to speak now with a view to 
influence the Senate; 1 intend to speak so that 
my language and my thoughts and my purposes 
may reach my own country, and tell my people 
they can get nothing, and they contribute more 
than their share. I do not know that South Car- 
olina has received one cent since I have been on 
this floor. There was an appropriation of A50,000 
for opening the harbor of Uharleston, but! voted 
against it. Qentlemen unnecessarily throw out 
these reproaches after they have got all. Why, 
sir, if I wanted the tide for internu improvements 
I would go to the name of Lake Michigan. They 
have got everything. They were the first to 
break. down thei alternate section system. The 
alternate section system commenced wiUi Mr. 
Calhoun, I believe, but he intended to confine the 
grant to within two miles or a limited number, 
and he said it was all right within that limit. 
They enlarged it to fifteen miles, ilnd finally took 
the lands wherever they could get them. Now, 
af\er having got all — after having got more than 
their share of the Treasury on any principle what- 
ever allowable according to justice, much less the 
Constitution, they reproach the South because 
we do not get up and talk on all occasions when 
the impotency of talk is all that is left to us — the 
impotency or complaint. When we do not get 
up to complain the Senator taunts us. To what 
are we reduced ? 

I say with my friend from Gkoi^a, I intend to 
speak to the southern people on this subject. We 
have got nothing, ana otners have got all. I do 
not know anything that we have got. It comes 
with an ill grace from any portion of this Confed- 
eracy to reproach the South. Mr. Calhoun him- 
self, perhaps the highest luminary in this coun- 
try, was the first to propose to open the navi|ra- 
I tion of the Mississippi firom its source to its 
mouth. The great statesman of South Carolina 



was the one who has given you the power to ap- 
I propriate money. I acknowledge he did soagainat 
I my opinion. • 

Now, after having got example, precept, and 
everything else, we are to be reproached. I am 
not very well; but when I hear tnese things, it is 
not with much patience that I can submit to them. 
I know nothing about this telegraph line. I could 
vote for it better than I could vote for the oceanic 
telegraph. I believe I could vote for it as a post 
oMce communication. It has the merit at least 
of being in our own country. But, sir, when for- 
eign countries are to have appropriated for their 
benefit |70,0(MU year, I know where the $70,000 
go just as weir as they do— a great many people 
are interested in it. 

Mr. BAYARD, t do not rise to continue a 
debate which I consider unwise, injurious to the 
permanence of the Union, and destructive to the 
councils of the Senate. I rise for the purpose of 
suggesting an amendment to the bill which I think 
necessary. I have no objection to the bill. It is 
not a bill to construct a telegraph. It is simply 
to provide, that in case such a line be constructed, 
the Governments while it has the use of it, will 
pay a certain sum of money for it. I believe that 
means of communication with a country so dia- 
tant as California would be of great importance 
to the Grovemment. I think, however, we an 
entitled to the further protection which I propose, 
that the GK>vemment shall be entitled to priority 
in the transmission of its messages. My amend- 
ment is to add^ 

And that the Govenuncnt sball be entitled to prioriQr 
over indrvidoals in the iranitmiMioB of its 



Mr. 6WIN. I hope that amendment will be 
adopted. 

Mr. IVERSON. Mr. President, I do not rise 
to (pake a speech, but simply to say a few words 
in reply to tne imputation cast on southern mem- 
bers by the Senator ffom Michigan. ^ I cannot 
but express my scorn for the imputation which 
that Senator has oast upon us. It is unfounded 
in fkct, and ungenerous in feeling. Coming, as ' 
it does, from the Senator from Michigan, it is an 
apt illustration of the truth of the old adage, that 
he who lives in a glass house should never throw 
stones. Let me remind that Senator, as well as 
the Senate, of another appropriate ada§[e to the 
present occasion, that he who is suspicious is 
corrupt, and he who is conrupt will alwaya become 
suspicious. 

Mr. SEWARD. I regret very much,' Mr. 
President, the course which this debate has taken. 
I think the highest object of this line of telegraph 
is to break up the distinction between East and 
West, and between North and South. This 
means of communication by telegraph is prelim- 
inary to communications by railroads. 

Tnere is a peculiar necessity,' it seems to me, 
and a peculiar propriety, in tne passa^ of this 
bill at the earliest day. We are at a distance of 
two thousand five hundred miles from the Paeifc 
coast. Indian wars there have cost fVom five to 
seven millions of dollars, which might have been 
averted, or at least arrested, if we had had a tele- 
graph line to that coast in operation . Our passage 
across the country is rendered difficult and dan- 
gerous, and almost practically impossible, except 
with the aid of escorts of military force. The 
efifect of this telegraph alone, wherever it may be 
constructed, will be advantageous to the Qovem- 
ment, and the safety and welfare of the Amer- 
ican people. All the property, and all the material 
concerns connected with it, will be scarcely an 
item of profit to the region of country through 
which the line shall pass. 

i shall not ^o at length into an argument in 
^vor of this bill; but I wish to call the attention 
of the Senate to the fact that our Pacific possess- 
ions are at such a distance from us that tne com- 
munications by mail between the Atlantic and 
Pacific coast are charged with postage neariy one 
hundred per cent, greater than the expense of let- 
ter 'communication through the msils oetween the 
different portions of the Atlantic coast. Where 
we pay three cents letter postage on the Atlantia 
coast, we have to pay five cents for letter postage 
to California, Oregon, and Washington, and there 
is a similar charge of about fifly per cent, on news- 
paper communication . Now it seems to me that 
the great duty of the Goyemment is> as ftur aaUsa 
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nature of the country and physical circumstances 
will permit, to assimilate these two portions to- 
gether. The telegraphic line is, I mi^ht almost 
aay providentially, offered to us at this time for 
the purpose t>f enabling us to combine and to con- 
solidate the different parts of this widely extend- 
ing Republic into one, to break up the differences 
which divide and separate us, to suppress the- 
alienations which arise out of distance and out 
of separation, and to bring us all near together. 

We on the Atlantic coast might, if anybody 
reasonably could, object to this communication, 
because, until it shall be made, the Atlantic press 
will be the vehicle of communication between 
this Atlantic region and the Pacific coast; but 
just as soon as you shall have established this 
telegraph, the New York press, the Boston press, 
the Philadelphia press, the Washington press, 
the Baltimore and New Orleans press, will be dis- 
]>ensed with to a large degree, so far as they sup- 
ply information to the Pacific coast; and the news- 
paper press of the Pacific coast will be an original 
independent organ of communication, giving to 
the people of that coast information of all affairs 
on tnis side of the continent, and of all European 
affairs, just as early as we enjoy it here, and, ac- 
cording to existing circumstances, three weeks or 
a month earlier than would be obtained by mail. 
What is the cost of all this ? It is $30,000 a year 
for ten years, and no more; $300,000 in ten years, 
which IS less than one twentieth part of the ex- 
pense of mail communication between us and that 
coast now. 

It seems to me so plain, so simple, so right a 
proposition, that I do not well see how objection 
can be made to it. Certainly objection cannot be 
made justly on constitutional grounds. It ap- 
pears to me that if it be our duty to preserve the 
public peace, and secure the safety and the well- 
oeing of our people, to consolidate and bind this 
Union together into indissoluble bonds, so far 
as it may be affected by our legislation, this is 
precisely one great measure tending to that end, 
which we ou^ht to adopt. 

Mr. WELLER. At one o'clock, the Senate 
has already directed that we shall proceed to the 
consideration of another question. I am satisfied 
there is a majority of the Senate in favor of the 
bill, and I hope its friends will now suffer us to 
have a vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question 
is on the amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware, [Mr. Bayard.] 

Mr. WELLER. That is accepted. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STUART. Mr. President, it will not be 
expected, I presume, as a matter of course, that 
afler what has been said here in reply to the 
remarks I threw out, I should permit this day 
or this occasion to pass by without making a re- 
sponse. 

The honorable Senator from Arkansas, [Mr. 
Johnson,] who first rose in reply to me, con* 
ceived the true spirit of my remarks, and stated 
them as playful. Certain other Senators, how- 
ever, have seen fit to give them an interpretation 
of an offensive character, and have gone on to 
eomraent accordingly 

Mr. BUTLER. Allow me to say, I did not 
heflir the Senator's remarks, but they were repre- 
sented to me. 

Mr. STUART. I will say to my distinffuished 
friend that it is always best to undersiand a sub- 
ject before you speak about it; and if he had been 
lere and heard me, I presume he would have 
come to a different conclusion from some others. 
If the other Senators are right, the honorable Sen- 
ator from California, at the very outset, admin- 
istered the same sort of reproof to me, by telling 
me that I voted yesterday, and had been all the 
time in favor of a telegraph, to enable Great Brit- 
ain to communicate witn her colonies on this 
continent, and, therefore, he was surprised that 
I should not be willing that this subject should 
be taken up for consideration to-day. I thought 
he had a righ t to say that. I had no idea of taking 
any offense at it, and did not. 

What I said was simply this: that it would 
seem to me, and I thought it was probable, this 
telegraph line was to 1^ built on the southern 
route. I said that if it was built at once, I 
thought it should be boilt there*, that 1 was in 



favor of it; and that the quiet which seemed to 
reign around the Chamber was only explainable 
to me on that ground — not that I supposed gen- 
tlemen here were disposed to falsify tneir views 
of the Constitution at all; but I referred to a fact, 
and I ask if there is a Senator here who is pre- 
pared to deny it? If there is one, I am prepared 
to read the record against him. You may go back 
to the history of the harbor improvement bills. 
I can exhibit the record to show that gentlemen 
who oppose those improvements (and I never 
found fault with anybody for doing so) have 
fought northern appropriations for days, con- 
sumed day after day in debating them, and when 
we came down to southern appropriations of pre- 
cisely the same character, they contented them- 
selves with simply voting against them. They 
had a right to uo it; but at the same time that 
they had a right to do that, they had not a right 
to reprove me for sitting still and voting steadily 
for a measure which I approved , and asking others 
to vote for it, ,and not speaking against it, nor 
a^inst time. 

The honorable Senator from Texas, [Mr. Rusk,] 
as he says, has been in favor of those measures 
on constitutional principles. That is so. I thought 
he was right in that course; and I thought I was 
right in voting and acting with him. The hon- 
orable Senator from Arkansas entertains the same 
opinion in reference to the measures to which I 
have alluded. Now let me state a fhct in regard 
to which he will corroborate me. When the State 
of Arkansas received a grant of public land to 
aid in the construction of railroads, there were 
not men enough in the Mouse of Representatives 
to call for the yeas and nays; they would not 
order the yeas and nays on that bill. It was car- 
ried bv a handsome vote; and at the same session 
a Michigan bill was voted down by sixty major- 
ity. That the Senator remembers. 

Now, sir, what has occurred lately ? The same 
system has been carried on in respect to public 
laiids durine; this Congress; and after the pro- 
gramme hadbeen carried out down to Minnesota, 
the States of Arkansas, Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana, in the House of Representatives, 
voted to lay the Minnesota bill on the table. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Senator is mistaken as 
to the vote of Arkansas on that bill. I have in- 
quired into it. 

Mr. STUART. Very well. I looked only at 
the record of the yeas and nays. These are facts. 
I am not statin? anything beyond facts. I should 
not have stated them, but that the remarks of 
gentlemen seemed to call on me to state them. 

Let me say a word to my friend from South 
Carolina, [Mr. BtrrLER.] He conceded at the last 
session of Congress, when we were talking about 
the improvement bills, that he did apply to the 
honorable Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Bell] 
to introduce a bill for the improvement of the 
harbor of Charieston. He had a right to do that; 
but it is not exactly right, after having done that, 
to undertake to say that the remark I made, which 
was founded on the facts of historv in this House, 
was offensive, even though I haa made it in the 
most serious manner; but as I have said, the hon- 
orable ^ntleman from Arkansas conceived the 
right spirit; it was a playful remark thrown out; 
but if gentlemen insist that the facts of history 
shall be read, they will find that they read as I 
have stated them. 

My renuirk was, that when the harbor appro- 
priations were taken up for the North, the oppo- 
sitionwas violent, my friend from Virginia [Mr. 
HtTNTER] opening the fire. He had a right to do 
so, and he had a right to do anything that his 
judgment dictated; but when the appropriations 
got down to Appalachicola,itis equally true that 
^Senators asked me to vote for that bill when they 
could not vote for it themselves. 

Mr. HUNTER. The Senator does not mean 
to include me io that statement ? 

Mr. STUART. No, sir. 

Mr. HUNTER. I have voted against all those 
bills. Why does he reproach me as one who 
opposes northern, and favors southern improve- 
ments? 

Mr. STUART. There is no difficulty in being 
underatood. I spoke of the Senator only in his 
opposition 

Mr. HUNTER. Did not the Senator lears it 



to be inferred that I opposed the one, and not the 
other ? 

Mr. STUART. No, sir. The Senator voted 
against them all; but I spoke of the violence of 
the opposition, and I say the records of this Con- 
gress will show that what I stated is true. 

Mr. HUNTER. The Senator does not mean 
to say that I asked him to vote for such a bill. 

Mr. STUART. No, sir. The Senator never 
asked me to vote for one of these bills. The Sen- 
ator from Florida, [Mr. Mallort,] with whom 
I am on the best terms, said I ought to vote for 
the Appalachicola bill, notwithstanding the fact 
that he and his colleague could not vote for it on 
constitutional grounds. For some of those meas- 
ures I did vote, but others of them I voted against 
on the ground, that if the Senators representing 
a State took the responsibility of opposing a meas- 
ure on any reason, that was a satisractory ground 
with me for voting against it. 

Mr. YULEE. The Senator will recollect, I 
apprehend, that the argument on the question 
of internal improvements had taken place in the 
controversy upon the appropriation for the im- 
provement of the mouth or the Mississippi, which 
was a southern locality, and was very much ex- 
hausted in that discussion. The other bills were 
merely carrying out the results at which the 
Senate had arrived in that case. 

Mr. STUART. Allow me to say to the hon- 
orable Senatot that I think his recollection is at 
fault. My health was such as to require me td 
leave this city; but I was sent for to return hero 
for the pdrpose of assisting in the passage of the 
bills for the improvements on the lakes, long after 
the Mississippi and St. Clair fiats questions had 
been disposed of, and feeble as I was, my hon- 
orable collea^e sent for me. When 1 came back, 
the appropriations for the lakes were fought day 
after day, for I will not say how many days, but 

Jiuite a number of days; each appropriation was 
ought by itself. I am only stating facts. I say 
they were fought, and fought to the last extrem- 
ity; and tlie records will show, if anybody looks 
at the debates, that the appropriation in the south- 
ern States, equally meritorious, were not fought 
with the same violence by the men who opposed 
the bills. It seems the truth cannot be told with- 
out its being considered offensive? Is it not a 
fact ? If it is not true — if the records of the Senate 
do not show the truth of what I have stated, I am 
in fault, but certainly not otherwise. 

Now, in regard to anything that has been said 
by the honorable Senator from Georgia, [Mr. 
IvERsON,] with the expectation that it shall have 
-a personal bearing on me to excite or to irritate, 
I only say to him that that cannot be done here. 
Here, sir, in thiji body, I will make use of no 
remark toward any Senator that is not within the 
strictest rules of courtesy. If he wishes to say 
any thine of that sort to me, it can be done in 
some other place. 

I could detain the Senate a very great while, if 
I chose, in giving a history of tnese facts; but I 
do not desire or design to do so; yet I say that 
neither my honorable mend from Texas, nor any 
other Senator who has spoken on account of the 
remark I made, and as 1 made it, ought to have 
been offended; for he knows that in all matters 
connected vrith that portion of the country I am 
certainly ir.fluenced by no sectional feeling. 

Mr. RUSK. The Senator will allow me to 
explain. He is mistaken if he supposes I was 
offended. I thought his speech was unfounded 
in reflecting on the South. I was a little irritated, 
to be sure, oecause I thought the result of that 
speech would be to excite such feeling and temper 
in the Senate as to prevent us voting on the pill 
by one o'clock, and we are very near that time 
now. 

Mr. STUART. I did not wish to prevent the 
passage of this bill. I announced that to the 
Senate before; but I am sorry that gentlemen 
should have forgotten the history of the country 
lately, and especially that my honorablr friend 
from South (Jarolina should have forgotten the 
history of his own conduct here so far as to take 
offense at what was really a simple statement of 
facts; and, unless I shall be called on by some- 
thing said further, 1 do not desire to say anything 
more. 

Mr. TOOMBS. Hie ingemous statement of 
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the Senator Vrom Michigan does not yet make out 
the truth of history; and I am sorry he has not 
time to show its truth, as he says he can. I con- 
test it. His remark had no significance, unless 
it meant that, as we got to the center and ih the 
South, we did not oppose improvements because 
they were in the South. I say it can have no 
meaning, unless that. He cannot maintain that 
from the records. I. say that, as to myself, it is 
not true, and no part of the record can sustain it; 
and he cannot sustain it here or anywhere else. 
His remark meant that, or nothing. It may be 
very true that, if vour own improvements were 
in advance, there being sixty bills in all, when 
we had passed ten or fifteen. bills, and debated 
them, and the Senate was wearied down, gentle- 
men may not have made speeches on all the latter 
portion of the bills. It wotild have been unbe- 
coming to do 60. The point of the Senator's re- 
mark, and the only significance it could have, its 
legitimate and honest meaning, was that southern 
improvements were not opposed even by those 
having constitutional objections, because they 
were southern. That, I repeat, as to myself, is 
not the truth of history, and the Senator cannot 
maintain it here or elsewhere. 

Mr. CLAY. I only wish to say a word in 
addition to what has been said by the Senator 
from Greorgia. He has anticipated me in most 
that I intended to say; but as I havo been a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Commerce, and the only 
one of the six composing that committee who 
has opposed all these measures, I have watched 
their progress, and been as familiar with their his- 
tory as the Senator from Michigan, or any other 
Senator on this floor. What the Senator from 
Georgia says is emphatically true. The mem- 
bers from the North, with greater avidity for 
these bounties, have always pressed their bills 
forward, and hence they have oornc the brunt of 
the fight in all these contests; but if we did not 
oppose, with equal zeal and with equal vigor, like 

Propositions coming^from the South, it was partly 
ecause of the importunity of the advocates of 
those measures upon this floor. "While I voted 
against the proposition, during the last session, 
for the construction of some internal improve- 
ment within the limits of my own State, I was 
not content to sit here and give a silent vote, but 
rose in my place, and oficred to assign the rea- 
son ; but in consideration of the exigencies of the 
public service, when other great measures were 
pressing upon us, by the importunities of mem- 
bers on all sides of the Chamber, I .gave way,' 
and voted silently. Hence it is misrepresenting 
the truth of history to impute to us the sectional 
policy which the Senator from Michigan would 
indicate we had betray-ed on these subjects. If 
the imputation were true, we should not be sub- 
ject to any reproach; for, as has been very justly 
said, ten dollars to one have been all the time 
disbursed in improvements in the North ; and if 
you take up the State of Michigan, and compare 
that with any State in the South — I do not care 
which you may select — you will find that while 
the bounties of this Government have been show- 
ered lavishly on her, they have been doled out 
with a stinted hand on the most favored of south- 
em States. 

Mr. BIGGS. Mr. President, I sought the 
floor a little while ago for the purpose of express- 
ing my opinions on this question, in response to 
the improper imputation made on southern mem- 
bers as a class, oy the Senator from Michigan. 
I have no refilrets that I did not then obtain the 
floor; but as 1 understand now, from the explana- 
tion made by the Senator from Michigan, that 
what he said was intended in a Pickwickian 
sense, I am willing to admit it in that sense, not- 
withstanding his averments about the truth of 
history, and about the allegations made being 
true. 

Sir, it is unfortunate, exceedingly unfortunate, 
it seems to me, that such imputations should be 
thrown out, that such remarks should be made. 
I intended to have made a comparison between 
the present proposition, aeainst which I shall 
vote, and the proposition which was passed yes- 
terday. It seemed to me that there was a mani- 
fest (distinction between the two cases — that one 
was a British project, and the other an American 
project; showing that influences from abroad 



could have more eflect here than influences at 
home. 

But, sir, I will not proceed with that b'ne of 
remark. I understand now, from the explanation 
which has been made by the Senator from Mich- 
igan, that what he said — although he presses it 
as a c^uestion of fact and th^ truth of nistory — 
was intended as a playful remark, and therefore 
I shall refrain from savin? what I purposed say- 
ing if I had obtained the floor before. 

Mr. WILSON. I rise, Mr. President, to say 
that the remark of the Senator from Alabama, 
[Mr. Clat,^ that the public money was profusely 
squandered m the North, and doled out to the 
South, does injustice — great injustice, to Senators 
on this side of the Chamber, to the Representatives 
of the people of the North, and to the people of 
the whole North themselves. Sir, the people of 
the North and their representatives are not now, 
and never have been, hostile to southern improve- 
ments. When did we of the North now here, or 
those whose places we now fill, vote, against ap- 
propriations for improvementaiin the South ? The 
records of the Republic will bear to all coming 
time the evidence of the liberal policy of northern 
men towards southern improvements. For my- 
self, sir, I have voted, and I shall continue to vote, 
while 1 hold a seat here, for all constitutional ap- 
propriations for the South. I shall as cheerfully 
vote for such improvements as I shall vote for 
similar appropriations for my own Common- 
wealth. 1 shall vote most cheerfully for this bill 
to establish a telegraphic line to connect the At- 
lantic and Pacific shores. I shall vote for this bill 
which will connect us with California; and I do 
not care whether the line goes by the way of the 
northern or the southern route. I voted yester- 
day for the ocean submarine tcleeraph witn some 
misgivings; but I shall vote for this telegraph bill 
to connect the distant portions of our own coun- 
try without any misgivings whatever. 

Mr. HUNTER. The hour of one o'clock has 
arrived. ^^ 

Mr. GWIN. We can get the vote now. 

Mr. WELLER. There is no disposition to 
debate the bill further. Let us yote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
will put the question on the bill if there be no 
further debate. 

Mr. WELLER. Give us five minutes, and 
this bill will be disposed of. If not, it will come 
up to-morrow, and be in the way of other busi- 
ness. 

Mr. HUNTER. If there be no debate on it, 
I shall be willing to allow the vote to be taken on 
the bill. 

Mr. GWIN. If there be any debate, it can 
go over. 

Mr. HUNTER. I shall ask for the yeas and 
nays on it. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, and was read the thiratime; sind on the 
question, ** Shall tlic bill pass?'* 

Mr. HUNTER called ror the yeas and nays, 
and tbley were ordered; and being taken, resulted 
^yeas 36, nays 15; as follows: 

YEAS ~ Messrs. Adams, Allen, Bayard, Bell of New 
Hampsbire, Bell ofTennessee, Benjamin, Bigler, Brodhead, 
Cass, Collamer^ Dodge, Douslas, Fiati, Fitch, Foot, Foster, 
Gcyer, Owin, Hale, Harian, Hoiuion, James, Jones of Iowa, 
Nourse, PnutJRusk, Sebastian, Seward ^Stuart, Tbompson 
of kennicky,TboinBon of New Jersey, Toucey, Truuibull, 
Wade, Wciler, and WUson— 36. 

NAYS— Messrs. Biggs, Brigbt, Butler, Clay, FHzpatrick, 
Green. Hanter, Tverson, Jobnson, Mason, Pugh, Reid, Sli- 
dell, Toombs, and Ynlee— 15. 

So the bill was passed. 

POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 

DEBATE IN THE SENATE. 

Friday, Fkbrttary 27, 1857. 

The Senate proceeded, as in Committee of the 
Whole, to consider the bill (If. R. No. 636) 
making appropriations for the service of the Post 
Office Department for the year ending 30th of 
June, 1858; which was reported with an amend- 
ment by the Committee on Finance, aAer the 
word *' that," in section three, to insert ** if the 
revenues of the Post Office Department shall be 
insufficient to meet the appropriations of this act, 
tJieo," and in lino two,aiier tne word '* dollars." 



to insert ** or so much thereof as tanay be neces-* 
sary." 

Mr. HUNTER. That is merely an alteratio* 
of language to explain the meaning of the appro- 
priation. It was designed to appropriate out of 
the Treasury what it was supposed would not 
be supplied l>y the revenues of the Post Office 
Department. The amendment only makes that 
explicit, so as to show that it is not an additional 
appropriation. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RUSK. I offer the following amendment 

from the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

Roads, as an additional section: 

•tffut he U fmiher enacted. That the Postmaster Gesenl 
be authorized and directed to continae the mail serviee 
between Charleston, Key West, and Hnvana daring tlie 
months of August and September in each year, for the res* 
idue of the present contract term of the southern section, 
by a competent steamer, as it is now being performed during 
ten months of tlie year; and that to enable him to do so, 
a sum not exceeding ten thousand dollars per annum ■ 
hereby appropriated out of any money in the Tr^isury not 
otherviise appropriated. 

For a few years past a similar provision has 
been put. on the Post Office appropriation bill, as 
an amendment, continuing this service from year 
to year. There are two months in the year when 
the mail is not carried under the present contract. 
The matter has been investigated by the Senate 
and House of Representatives, ana they have 
mnde an annual appropriation for this service. 
To Avoid the necessity of trouble, we propose to 
make it permanent for the {erm of the contract. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RUSK. I have another amendment to 

offer from the Committee on the Post Office and 

Post Roads, as an additional section: 

jSnd be U further enacted^ That the fourth section of the 
act of Congress, approved the 5th of August. 1854, entitled 
** An act making appropriations for the service of the Post 
Office Department during the fiscal year ending on the 30th 
of June, 1855,*' be, and the same is hereby, continued ffar 
one year from August 5, 1857. 

That is a continuance of an allowance which 
was made three years ago. I have before me the 
fourth section of the act of August 5, 1854; but it 
is not necessary to read it. It makes a very small 
allowance to the post office clerks in Washington 
city — precisely the same as has been given for 
three years past. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RUSK. I have another amendment firom 

the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

as a new section: 

JML be U /urtker enadedf That the Postmaster GenenI 
be, and he is hereby, authorized to reexamine and s4jnBt 
all questions arising out of fines imposed upon the con- 
tractors for carrying the mails upon the Mississippi river. 

This amendment is necessary, because it is a 
very important contract; and a great deal of in- 
vestigation is necessary to determine the ques- 
tions in regard to fines, more than the Postmaster 
General, who is nowgoin^ out, I thipk, can prop- 
erly give to it before making an adjustment. The 
amendment proposes nothing but to leave the fines 
which may nave been imposed on this company 
open for tne investigation of the incoming Post- 
master Greneral, when there shall be sufficient 
time. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Do I understand that this 
is an application to leave to the incoming Post^ 
master General the right of reversing the decision 
of the present Postmaster General, and remitting 
fines which have been imposed on the company 
that have failed to carry the mails on the Missis- 
sippi river under this contract? 

Mr. RUSK. It opens the case for reorganiza- 
tion and readjustment. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I have been here, sir, four 
years, and there has not been one session of that 
time during which there has not been a difficulty 
in relation to this Mississippi river mail. I haTe 
tri^d in vain to get the executive department of 
this Government to carry out the orders of Con- 
gress, repeated over and over again, for a daily 
mail upon the Mississippi river; and finally, when 
something approaching such a contract as he was 
ordered to make was made by him for carrying 
the mail on the river, the contract was violated day 
after day and week after, week. For four years 
we have been deprived of that mail. Now, afler 
he has taken the subject into consideration , and 
inflicted his fines upon the parties who under- 
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took to carry that mail and failed) the proposi- 
tion is to remit all the fines and to begin afresh. 
.Mr. RUSK. No, sir. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. It amounts to that. The 
proposition is, to leave to the incoming Postmaster 
^kneral the right of reviewing the decisions al- 
ready made, which have inflicted finea on these 
contractors who have failed to carry out their 
contract, remitting all the fines, and beginning a 
fresh series of four years in the same way. If 
the object is hot to remit the fines, there is no use 
in referring it to the new Postmaster Greneral. If 
the object is to remit the fines, it is a mere encour- 
agement for the renewal of the same system by 
iMiich the entire population of the valley of the 
Mississippi river nas been mocked and jeered by 
this executive department. 

I trust that this amendment will not prevail. It 
is not proper. It is not germane to an appropri- 
ation bUl. I see no reason why the decisions of 
this Postmaster General, inflicting fines for a fail- 
ure to carry out a contract, should be reviewed 
and reversed by another hereafter. I wish to raise 
the question' or order— and I call the attention of 
the Senator fVom Virginia {Mr. Hunter] to it — 
whether this is an amendment germane to an ap- 
propriation bill? I wish to inquire, upon what 
ground a relief bill can be addeu to a general ap- 
propriation bill ? I desire to inquire upon what 
ground, on these bills in which we undertake to 
supply the wants of the people as regards the ap- 
propriations for the Departments of the Govern- 
ment, we are to carry out measures of relief for 
private claimants, and pass laws reversing the 
whole action of the Government in the adminis- 
tration of the Executive Departments? 

Mr. HUNTER. I did not understand the 
amendment. I did not know that it was for the 
relief of a private company. Of course, that is 
not in order. 

Mr. RUSK. It is not a proposition for the 
relief of a private company; it is perfectly ger- 
mane to the bill. The power will exist in the 
Postmaster General to reinvestigate anyhow. 

Mr. TOOMBS. Then why do you want this 
amendment? 

Mr. RUSK. I will explain, v It is a usual rule 
in the Department, when business has been dis- 
poned of by a former Postmaster Gkneral, not to 
take it up again. This amendment is to avoid 
that, and to put these parties precisely in the same 
position they would occupy if no decision had 
been made against them. Tne present Postmaster 
General isffoing out of office, and I dislike to give 
a reason which I might ^ive, in relation to these 
fines, which is ample to justify me in ofierin^ this 
amendment, in order to do substantial justice to 
that company who are carrying the Mississippi 
river mail. 

The Senator from Louisiana chooses to pursue 
these men who are attempting to carry the mall, 
and who have carried it; and I believe they have 
done as well as they could under the circum- 
^^nces. I feel satisned that they have been fre- 

2uently fined when they ought not to have been 
ned; and so states the postmaster at the Sena- 
tor '« own city of New Orleans. The Senator, 
and one or two others living on the Mississippi 
river, it will be remembered, against all the pi:p* 
testations that I could make here, and against all 
the reasoning that I could urge, had a law passed 
taking this contract out of the ordinary transac- 
tions of the Post Office Department, not author- 
izing the Postmaster General, as in other cases, 
to make a contract for this service, but requiring 
him to make one. I then prophesied — and the 
result has shown that I was correct — thatthe very 
difficulties of which the Senator complains would 
be the result. That absolute requirement was 
repeated twice before the Postmaster General 
would enter into the contract. Before that law 
was passed, the Postmaster General was in the 
habit of having an agent at the different points on 
the river where a mail was to be shipped, and 
that agent contracted with the boats as they were 
ready to leave, for the purpose of taking the mail. 
The service was tolerably well performed under 
thatarrangement. I felt satisfiea, as the improve- 
ment of the navigation of the Mississippi river 
took place, that that would be the best system; 
but nothing would suit the Senator from Louis- 
iana but a^peremptory mandate to enter into a 



contract; and a law was passed requiring the Poet- 
master General, irrespective of pnce, to enter into 
a contract. I prophesied then that there would 
be a combination between steamboat owners. 
Talk about jobs ! Here is one. I said then that 
there would be a combination between steamboat 
owners. We had had experience of that kind; 
and I thought I saw reason to suppose jt would 
be repeated again. I thought there would be a 
combination l^tween steamboat owners to run 
this service up to an enormous rate, and that if 
anybody should dare to come in and bid a reason- 
able sum, the whole power and patronage of the 
other steamboats not engaged in it would be put 
on to break them down. The Senator will find, 
if he will look into the debate which occurred on 
the subject, that I said so; and now my prophecy 
has been verified. 

I understand from the Senator from Tennessee, 
[Mr. Jones,] who is more familiar with the sub- 
ject than I am, for he lives on the Mississippi 
r^ver, that one company offered to do this service 
for |600,000* 

Mr. BENJAMIN. They ought to have had 
it. 

Mr. RUSK. Exactly. They bid the sum of 
(600,000. These persons bid thesum of $320,000, 
.and the contract was awarded to them . The mo- 
ment they got it, the other boats ran at them. 
They did all they could, as I understand from 
the agents and from the Senator from Tennessee, 
to produce this very state of affairs; and now the 
imposition of these fines is one of the means used 
to break down that company, and then the other 
parties may obtain the contract for |600,000. That 
18 to be the result. 

Mr. BROWN. I had somethine to do with 
the establishment of this line, and nave always 
taken a great interest in it; and I know perfectly 
well how easy a matter it is for a party in power, 
opposed to a scheme of this sort, to so embarrass 
it by movements against it as to destroy it. 

Now, I will say, in all kindness to the Post- 
master General, what my-friend from Texas did 
not say, and seemed to have some hesitancy in 
saying, thatthe Postmaster Greneral was opposed 
to this mail from the beginning. He had authority 
to put the mail upon the Bdississippi river, and 
he refused to exercise it. Congress required him 
to do it, and he refused to obey the requisition. 
You had at last to make it mandatory on him. 
He went into it most reluctantly. If he had had 
his way, we never should have had a mail on<the 
Mississippi river; and all of us know enough of 
human nature to understand how it is that a party 
occupying the relation to a service which the 
Postmaster General occupies towards this ser- 
vice, would look upon it all the time with dis- 
favor, and whenever he had an opportunity of 
entering up a fine against the contractors he would 
do it to the utmost extent of the law. 

So far as I know, or have reason to believe, this 
company has executed its contract as faithfully 
as a company could execute a. contract for the 
same amount of money. I have this reason for 
thinking so: They carry the mail along the coast 
of Mississippi, bordering on the river, for a dis- 
tance of more than six hundred miles, including, 
of course, the windinge of the river. I do not 
now recollect the precise number of post offices 
on our side, but there are a great number of 
th^m; and I do not now remember having re- 
c^ved a solitary complaint from any post office 
on the whole line that the company was not dis- 
charging its duties according to its contract. 
Whenever the company failed to carry the mail, 
some reasq;iable ana proper excuse was rendered. 
Those acc^uainted with tne navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi river know that it is as physically impos- 
sible to run regularly according to any schedule 
of time as it would be to take wings and fly over 
the moon. No one knows better man my friend 
from Louisiana how the fogs set in and continue 
from night to night through a whole week of time, 
prevenung the navigation of boats. P^o one 
knows better than he th^t at extreme low water 
boats are compelled to lie by at night, and cannot 
make time. No one knows better than that Sen- 
ator, that from various other causes, through a 
distance so great as this, the boats cannot be 
expected to run so perfectly, and make the sams 
exact time as railroad cars can make. 1 think) 



and I am justified in thinking, so far as any in- 
formation has been conveyed to mo by those most 
interested in it, that the company has discharged 
its duty as faithfully as any company could be ex- 

fctetl to discharge it under all the circumstances, 
have heard no complaint from any quarter. 
The service is not what it ou^ht to be. It is not 
what I contemplated when I first struggled to 
have it established. It has not been so, not on 
account of any ftulure on the part of the coinpany, 
but because the Postmaster General has never • 
looked upon it with favor, and has never given 
it that fostering care which it was entitled to 
receive from that Department. 

I trust the amendment will prevail. I see noth- 
ing wrong in it. I am not particularly wedded 
to this conipany. If there is a solitary member 
of it that I know at all, except very casually, I 
am not aware of the fact; but I judge from the 
failure to complain on the part of my own con- 
stituents. If they had not oeen served with the 
mail, I am sure they would have .told me so, and 
asked me to look into it, and see why such fre- 
quent failores occurred. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I am not exactl^r 
in the condition of my friend from Mississippi. 
He says he does not know the parties to this con- 
tract. I do, and I feel an interest for them, and 
I feel an interest for my constituents, and I con- 
fess my astonishment at the zeal manifested by 
my friend from Louisiana in opposing this amenci- 
ment. I am sure he has not given to the ques* 
tion any consideration; he has never examined 
the contract, or the accounts as they have been 
stated by the Postmaster Greneral. He says that 
we have been laboring for years to get this con-, 
tract. Yes, sir, I believe it was one of the first 
acts I ever did in the Senate; and the very diffi- 
culty that now presents itself has been in our 
way from the day we attempted to get a mail 
service there down to this hour. We passed a 
law directing the Postmaster General to give us 
the service. He disregarded the law. We passed 
another law obligatory on him, and he disre- 
«urded that; and it was only, I believe, upon the 
tnird command that he gave us the service. Now, 
ander what circumstances did he give us the ser- 
vice ? His proposals were published to the world 
inviting bids for carrying this mail. One com- 
pany from my own town bid |900,000. I wanted 
them to have the service if they could eet it at a 
fair price. They refused to take it for less than 
(P00,000. Another company or combination of 
companies bid $600,000. The successful contrac- 
tors bid #329,000. Mr. Campbell did not desire 
to give the contract to anybody, but he was forced 
by legislative action to eive it to somebody, and 
was forced to give it to Uie lowest bidder. These 
eentlemen have complied with their contract as 
tneyedlege,and as I believe, liteftdly, so far as it 
was possible to do so. We have better mail ser- 
vice there than we ever had before — ^infinitely 
better. There is not a remonstrance here, there 
is not a memorial here, there is not a petition here 
against them; but from the day the contract was 
awarded to these gentlemen, who happened not 
to be steamboat owners, a war of extermination 
has been raised against them by combined steam- 
boat influence. 1 speak what I know. The steam- 
boat owners in my own town, who are the largest 
steamboat owners upon the Mississippi river or 
in the United States, have done all they could aa 
honorable men to break it down, and failing to do 
that they contracted by my instrumentality and 
agency last year to become partners t6 this con- 
tract, and to csurry the mail three times a week from 
Memphis to New Oleans. I advised thesecon- 
tractors to make Uiis agreement with them. They 
said they had the boats that could do the service, 
and would do it. The contractors agreed to make 
this arrangement with them, and the result waa 
that they never delivered the first mail in time 
Irom ^e period they took the contract until it was 
taken back. This war has gone on. 

Now, I wish to know what injustice is done by 
this amendment. I have looked at these accounts, 
and I think I understand them perfectly. The 
Postmaster General has fined this company more 
than one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, when 
the proof is in the Department that it was impos- 
sible to have delivered the mail. The Postmaster 
General, not for want of time, but for want of 
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inclination or what not, refuses to open and ex- 
amine the evidence. The contractors show, by 
the sworn testimony of competent witnesses, that 
in many cases it was impossible to delive|^ the 
mail bv reason of ice, low water, or fogs; and 
yet he has disre^rded every single excuse that 
has been offered ; and in every case, where the fail- 
ure has been over half an hour, he has fined the 
company enormously and exorbitantly. 

The whole purpose and intention and effect 
is to break down the service on the Mississippi 
river altogether. We have better service now 
than we have ever had, and all this company ask 
is an examination. They have importuned the 
Postmaster General. I have cone with the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. RtrsxJ in person, to im* 
plore him to take it up and examine it. He said 
ne was very busy ana had not time, but as soon 
as the papers were made out he would take it up 
and notify us and give us a hearing. That was 
about four weeks ago; and up to this hour, when 
I know the papers have been made out, for I have 
seen them, ne has refused to notify us; and this 
Administration is ^oing out, and these men who 
have been fined unjustly are to remain subject to 
the fines. I know that in some instances they 
have been fined unjustly, personally, from travel- 
ing on the river. The case is to be transferred 
over to the incoming Administration with the 
accounts closed against them. 

What remedy have they ? Their only remedy 
is to appeal to Congress; and they come in the 
most modest terms, through the committee^ ask- 
ing that the Postmaster General will take xkp the 
accounts and adjust them according to the princi- 
ples of equity and justice. Is it the policy of this 
country to crush tnem out when God Almighty 
has placed his edict between them and the con- 
summation of a contract? Are they to be fined 
and crushed out because the Postmaster Greneral 
has not time or inclination to attend to the matter? 
Is that the justice of the American Senate ? It 
strikes me not. All that these men ask is fair 
play; they are willing to be fined when they are 
m default; but they are not willing to be fined 
f500 for not delivering the mail when there was 
an iceberg between them and the post office. They 
only ask that the Postmaster General be permitted 
to take up and examine the proofs, and determine 
what justice requires that they should do. If 
they have been found deficient, the Postmaster 
General will so decide. If they have been fined 
nnjustly , every Senator must desire thatthe fines 
shall be remitted. What more is there in the 
amendment? Will you close the accounts of an 
out-^oinff Administration against them, and say 
justice snail not be done ? 

One word to my friend from Louisiana. He 
says this is straps legislation. It has been the 
legislation ever since ihave been in the Senate. 
Where is the case of Glover? Where is the case 
of Blanchard? Where is the case of a dozen 
others precisely of the same character, coming 
here and asking for a review ? That is all that is 
asked here. It has been allowed in one or more 
cases at every session since I have been here. 
These men have no remedy but in Congress. 
They cannot get the Postmaster General to open 
their accounts and examine them, though I know 
he has promised to do it, but he says the want of 
time and the press of business prevent. He is 
to go out of office, and his successor is to come 
in, and to say " This is foreclosed against me." 
What inji^stice is to be done to the Government ? 
The amendment only gives the parties a fkir hear- 
ing and showing on the testimony which has been 
brought here since the fines were entered against 
them. They have had no chance of having their 
testimony acted upon. Will you exclude them 
iVom the power of defending themselves against 
exorbitant and unheard-of fines, and against the 
most cruel and unnatural justice ? 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Mr. President, I cannot 
yield to these appeals. I happen to know some- 
thing about this matter. It has been a source of 
rreat interest to me ever since I have been in the 
Senate. I know a great deal about the facU of 
the case that has not yet been stated, and I feel 
inclined to state what I c^ know. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. State all you know; 
let us hear it. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. The Senstora who have 



addressed the Senate in behalf of these contract- 
ors are right in one statement: they are' right in 
saying that the present Postmaster General has 
never been willing in good faith to execute the 
commands of Congress upon this subject. Again 
and again did we sudceed in passing acts through 
Congress ordering that officer to put a daily mail 
upon the^ Mississippi river. Agam and again did, 
he refuse to execute our orders; and finally, with 
cool impudence, reported to the Senate of the 
United States, when askied why he did not obey 
his orders, that he thought it would cost too much 
money ! It did not cost too much monev when 
we spent half millions and millions of dollars per 
annum to carry the mail upon the ocean between 
this country and foreign countries. It did not cost 
too much money to pay hundreds and tens of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars upon the rail- 
roads of the country for furnishing the mail to the 
citizens who lived on railroad lines. But the Post- 
master General told us that he could not afford, 
or that ConffresB ought not to afifbrd, to pay the 
money of the people for carrying mails for the 
inhabitants of the Mississippi vdley until they 
became connected with some great route of travel ! 
They were on an accessory route of travel; the 
people west of the Alleghanies had no right to 
independent facilities for postal communications; 
and he was waiting, before he would obey the 
orders of Congress, until they should acquire suf- 
ficient importance, by connection with some rail- 
road route, to justify him in expending money 
for carrying the mail for them . That is what the 
Postmaster General did. 

Well, sir, by dint of repeated orders, and by 
no faint threats of impeachment, finally he did 
publish an advertisement asking for proposals to 
carrv this mail. What then? It was intended 
by those' who had advocated this line of commu- 
nication for the West, that we should have a line 
of daily mail passenger-packets on the Mississippi 
river. That was stateu to be the object. We all 
knew that the commerce and navi^tion of the 
West were amply sufficient, in point of magni- 
tude, to reouire such facilities. The Postmaster 
ueneral advertised for his contract, and men 
begatl to scan the words and letters in the adver- 
tisement, and see if there were any means of taking 
that contract and carrying it out in the letter, 
but evading the spirit, so as to disappoint the just 
expectation of those who, year after year^ hud 
spent their energies in endeavoring to establish 
this line of communication; and wnat was the 
result? A bid was mflUle to carry this niail for a 
little over |300,000. 

What is the complaint now ? That bid was 
made by men who did not own a boat; and they 
come here and complain to us of combinations 
of steamboat owners against them. That is to 
say, when the meil who had the means of carry- 
ing out the contract to its very letter, and in ac- 
cordance with its true spirit, came forward -and 
offered, for a reasonable remuneration, to do this 
service, these speculative bidders came in and 
offered to do it for half price. They had not a 
boat; and the complaint now is, that the men from 
whom they got the contract have formed combi- 
nations a^inst them. 

What IS the meaning of this ? The m^n who 
owned the boats could have carried out the con- 
tract; but it reouired double the pay that lYih Post- 
master General was willing to give. He was aim- 
ingat this penny-wise and pound-foolish economy. 
He was aiming at being enabled to carry his 
budget before Congress every year with a stSlte- 
ment that the revenues of tne Department had 
equaled the expenditures. Congress did not 
choose to sustain him in that line of policy, and 
he made up his mind that he would carry it out 
in despite of Congress. 

In carrying out his line of policy in opposittont 
to ours, he so framed his contract as to enable 
these men to get it at half its true value; and what 
has been the result? F^rst, taking a contract 
from the boat owners who could have carried it 
out, taking it at half price, they went to work to 
hire boats through the West. The owners of 
those boats said, **No; we do not want to hire 
you our boats; if anything is to be made out of 
the Government by boat contracts, we will do it 
ourselves; you bid aeainst uA; carry out your 
oofutntct; we will not lend oar boats to do so.'* 
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When Uie boat owners answered thus, these men 
felt cut oft ftom the profits promised to them in 
speculation. Now, tnat they have failed in their 
contract in almost every point, the proposition is 
to relieve them from their fines, for tnat is the 
amount of it, to reverse the decisions of the present 
Postmaster General, who has fined them for their* 
failures, and to leave it a^in to firesh operation* 
upon this subject in the hands of the new Post- 
master Gfeneral, whoever he may be. In order 
to get Senators to vote for this proposition, an 
appeal is made to onr s«nse of justice; we are 
told that there id a combination of boai^owning 
interests against these innocent contractors— in- 
nocent contractors who promised to convey thif 
mail when they did not own a boat — innocent 
contractors who undertook to come in and cut oat 
the owners of the boats from. the legitimate fruiis 
of their own indu*try« and of their own capital, 
and who afterwards have beeome disappointed in 
the speculation that they promised themselves— 
innocent contractors who have suffered fines, at 
we are told by the chairman of the Committeeon 
the Post Office and Post Roads, to the amount 
of j|150,000 — innocent contractors who by the act 
of God have really incurred penalties to the 
amount of |150,000 1 

Well, sir, the men who offered to take the con- 
tract at double this price knew the risk, and they 
doubled the bid because they knew the risk. 
Now we are told that the present Postmaster 
Greneral refuses to hear these men. Why, sir, of 
two things, one is evident: either he has decided 
the question, or he has not. If he has decided 
the question, we are asked under this state of 
facts to reverse the settled policy of the Govern- 
ment upon an appropriation bill; to upset every- 
thing that has ever hitherto been regarded ai 
settled in the administration of the Executive 
Departments; to allow the incoming Postmaster 
General to revise and reverse the act of his pre- 
decessor; or, if the present Postmaster General 
has not decided this case, there is no necessity 
for the amendment. Why do we want the amend- 
ment, unless the present Postmaster General has 
decided ? Is the complaint the^t he has decided 
without examining the proof? Let that complaint 
be made to the President of the United States; be 
i0 the chief of the executive department; and let 
him order his subordinate to examine the proofii 
in the case. 

What are gentlemen comine here for ? What 
can we know of this matter? Have we the prooft 
before us? Is there any communication from 
anybody except these private claimants, who 
represent their case as best suits their interests? 
Is there anything here which satisfies us that we 
ought to interfere in this matter? I think there 
is not. I hope these fines. will be inflicted and 
recovered. If these men suffer, let them impute 
the blame to their own rashness and oagettiess 
for greed; it is not our fault; but let not the people 
of the valley of the Mississippi be punished tiy 
this constant shuffling in our policy. Let as 
make our line of policy clear, rigid, and severe. 
Then, when iinen come forward to take contracts 
amounting to half a million of dollars peranmim, 
they will count the cost before they mdte the 
bids. 

Mr. ADAMS. I shall not detain the Setiate 
more than a fbw moments on this amendment. I 
understand that, in accordance with the regula* 
tions of the Department, whenever a miul con- 
tractor fkils to deliver the mail within the sched- 
ule time, it becomes the duty of the postmaster 
at that point to report the fkct to the Postmaster 
General, and a clerk tinder the regulation at ones . 
enters up th6 regular fine. Under the law. tho 
Postmaster General has the right, upon applica- 
tion! to consider the circumstances, and if tne fail- 
ure was unavoidable, as by the act of God, or a 
reasonable excuse can be given to him, he remits 
the fine. This he is authorized to do. 

In the case now under consideration I am not 
as conversant with the facts as is my friend from 
Tennessee; but I understand that many of these 
fines would be reinitted if the excuses of the par- 
ties were heard. As to the merits of the contro* 
versy between the conflicting interests on ths 
Mississippi river, I have nothing to do with them. 
I care nothing about that matter. All I desire ia^ 
thftt if there be s reasonable excuse lor anjr por- 
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tion of these fines, the incoming Postmaster Gen- 
eral may have the opportunity of reexamining 
them. The committee, upon investigation, be- 
lieve, not that all the fines were imposed unjustly, 
but that some were imposed where a reasonable 
excuse could be given and had been rendered for 
the failure, and that additional excuses and ex- 
planations could be given to the incoming Admin- 
istration. Therefore it was that they proposed 
this amendment authorizing the incoming Po^L- 
master General to reinvestigate the case. Where, 
in his opinion, the fines were just, they will be 
Confirmed; and where they ought to be excused, 
the fines will be remittea. That is the whole 
proposition. 

I understand that cases of this sort have oc- 
curred. Fogs are very freq^uent on the Missis- 
sippi river, so dense that it is utterly impossible 
for a steamboat to move. It is sometimes with 

great difficulty that they ean get to the landing. 
Aentimes accidents occur, and they are com- 
pelled to stop. Very frequently a boat arrives an 
nour after tne schedule time at Cairo or New 
Orleans; but the postmaster certifies that the mails 
were delivered and distributed to the citizens as 
•con as they would have been if the boats had \ 
arrived in time. Would not every Senator on this 
floor say that was a reasonable excuse ? Yet in 
every instance of that sort, I understand, the full 
fine nasbeen imposed. Under such circumstances, 
can any ^ood end be obtained by refusing to 
allow the incoming Postmaster G^eneral, who will 
have no prejudice one way or the other, who has 
had no controversy on the subject, to investigate 
this matter, and settle it as he thinks proper and 
right? 

Mr. HUNTER. As time is very precious, I 
bope we shall take a vote on this amendment at 
once. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I shall speak for 
only a minute. I sympathize, in part, with the 
views of my friend from Louisiana, [Mr. Bbnja- 
minQ but I do not concur with him in the con- 
clusion at which he arrives as to the disposition 
and ability of this company to ^^rry out their 
contract in good fatth. It is not pretended by the 
Postmaster General that they have failed ift car- 
rying out their contract in the delivery of the 
mails. They were not bound to own boats; and 
DO nran who knows anythiiig of steamboats on 
the Mississippi river, supposes it to be possible 
to establish a line of boats for daily mail service 
from Cairo to New Orleans for $600,000, or even 
i6,000,000. No one ever pretended that the con- 
tactors must be the owners of boats running from 
New Orleans to Cairo, and to Cairo alone. It 
takes fourteen boats; and who pretends that you 
can run fourteen boats a thousand miles, from 
Cairo to New Orleans, dependent on the trade 
between those points, for ^^300,000, $600,000, or 
even $1,000,000, for mail service. The contract 
never specified that. 

The only point is, whether these men carried 
out the contract as far as they could. They ask 
to be permitted to show that. I have in my hand 
a memorial, signed by the very best men, mer- 
chants, active commercial men, m the city of New 
Orleans, who are very deeply interested in this 
service, saying, upon their responsibility, that 
these contractors have done all in their power to 
carry out their contract in eood faith and in the 
6est possible manner; but that, owing to obstruc- 
UoDs of ice and low water and fogs, they have 
sometimes been unable to deliver uieir niails at 
the schedule time. Is there a man on this floor 
who will say that if a company fails, in a distance 
of one thousand miles, (for that is the length. of 
it,j) X6 deliver the mail within half an hour of the 
0cnedule time, it shall for that half -hour's delay 
be fined? Will any man say that? The proof 
is that they have been fined when they were only 
behind time half an hour, sometimes igo hour, 
sometimes a day, owing to fogs, low water, and 
ice; and the company simply ask that the account 
may be opened, and they oe permitted to present 
their proof, showing that wrong has been done 
them. You cannot get rid of the contract by 
iinine them in this way. It does not benefit us. 
It only does ereat injustice to these men. I can- 
not for my life see why they should not be heard 
in defense of charges of this character. 

Mr. HUNTER. I am anxious to have the 



question taken, and I shall not say much. I only 
wish to say that I am somewhat embarrassed in 
rpt^ard to the character of the amendment. It 
seems to be thought by the Senator from Louis- 
iana that this is a private claim. It may l>c in its 
objects and intentions, but, according to the terms 
of the amendment, it merely gives power to adjust 
an account. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I ask for the reading of 
the amendment. 

The Secretary read it. 

Mr. HUNTER. I wish to state what will be 
conclusive with me, so far as my own vote is 
concerned. I shall vote against the amendment, 
because I am not willing to upset the decision of 
the present Postmaster General. I am unwilling, 
unless they allege and show that there is new 
matter and new evidence, to allow his decision to 
be reexamined and reversed. If there were any 
new evidence, that might be alleged; but I hear 
no alle^tion of that sort. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I wish merely to state a 
single fact. In many of the cases of fines, as I 
understand, the present Postmaster General has 
not yet decided, and the fear is that he will decide 
against the parlies; and this is ja provision for an 
appeal in advance, so that if he dioes decide thefs 
cap be a second chance. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. He has decided 
the fines, and decided against the company. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Decided them all? 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Then we understand now 
the nature of the proposition. It is to reverse 
his decision. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I shall say but a very few 
words on this subject, as the Senator from Vir- 
ginia is very anxious that we shall soon dispose 
of the bill. The Senator from Louisiana has said 
that if we adopt this amendment, our action will* 
be a reversal of the decision of the Department. 
That I think is not a candid statement of tlie effect 
of this proposition. It is true the Department has 
decided the case; but this amendment is merely 
that the matter shall be left open for considera- 
tion by a future Postmaster General; that is to 
say^hat a mongrel rule which seems to exist in 
the Department, shall not be so imperative as to 
become the law of the land, when that rule is 
adopted, not to promote justice, but simply for 
the convenience of the Departments and to escape 
responsibility. The rule in effect is, that no mat- 
ter how unjust may have been the action of the 
head of a Eiepartment, his successor will do noth- 
ing interfering with his decision. Sir, I have met 
with nothing in the shape of a decision elsewhere, 
for which I nave felt so profound a scorn, as when 
I have seeh intelligent men presiding in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments take such a ground as this, 
in regard to a decision made by their predeces- 
sors. There have been repeated opinions of the 
Attorneys Greneral on this very point, showing 
that the heads of Departments have a right to re- 
consider such cases, and in many instances they 
have reconsidered. It has been so under this Aa- 
ministration. It was so at the incoming of the 
precedii^ Administration. It has been so under 
every Administration that has existed. The truth 
is, that without the enactment of such a provision 
as that now presented, the full power will still 
exist in the next Administration to consider the 
case unless they, too, shall choose to shelter them- 
selves behind a paltry plea, that injustice having 
been done, and having secured the sanction of a 
previous Administration, nothing shall be done 
to right the wrong. 

^ I acknowledfe that the requests of contractors 
to be released from their fines should not be com- 
plied with without looking closely into the cir- 
cumstances. If the case be as the Sena^r from 
Louisiana stated it, I hope the Postmaster Gen- 
eral will deal rigidly with these parties, and bind 
them down to a strict fulfillment of the contract so 
far as it can possibly be required in accordance 
with any spirit of fairness or common justice. I 
am incUned to believe, from all the circumstances, 
thai these contractors did, by the Idwness of their 
bid, cut down the service wmch Congress had de- 
clared the Mississippi valley entitleato. I believe 
they come in with a money-making scheme, and 
they bid so low im to make it impossible to com- 
ply with the fuU spirit und intention of the law. 



I think the contractors made their bids so low 
that they could not carry out the conscientious 
and enlarged design of Congress when it wa« 
proposed to supply the Mississippi valley. I have 
no objection whatever to see them dealt sternly 
by. 

There was one portion of the remarks of the 
Senator from Louisiana in which I concur so cor- 
dially that I could not willingly keep silent when 
he gave utterance to them . I allude to his remarks 
as to the stubborn spirit with which the Postmas- 
ter General under tnis Administration has dealt 
with everything west of the mountains. FuU 
mail facilities were granted to the elder States of 
the Union years ago. The Postmaster General 
seems unable to appreciate the fact that the val- 
ley of the Mississippi is not only well populated, 
but teeming with wealth and intelligence. He 
could not ^preciate such palpable facts as these, 
and has been unable to comprehend the necessity 
for extending mail service towards these people. 
We are consequently left in the condition of mere 
remonstrants, and now we are reduced from that 
to the part of poor beggars. That is the history 
of his administration of the Post Ofiice Depart- 
ment. Since he came into office, there has been 
no enlargement in the spirit or intelligence of the 
man, and no justice in his honor. That is my 
belief, and I express it before the Senate, and be- 
fore God. His action in this case is a proof to 
me that he would like to crush the men wno dared 
to accept the contract for this service when Con- 
eress compelled him against his will to let it. I 
believe he has borne hardly on them by absurd 
and unrighteous decisions, and I think the Con- 

fress of the United States ought to interfere, 
like his whole action in regard to the general 
subject, his action in this case ought noW^ to be 
disregarded, and receive the condemnation of a 
.vote of a want of confidence. Look at his general 
conduct, and look at it in regard to any south- 
westesn question connected witli his Department. 
When there is any project which is desired by a 
commercial community he can expend millions 
for it. When a proposition is made for the ben- 
efit of the valley of the Mississippi, he says it is 
not a direct line of travel, but is merely an acces- 
sory route, although at least three hundred mil- 
lion dollars' worth of commerce pass annually on 
those waters, and a great number of Slates are 
interested, and millions of people traverse them 
from year to year. From the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, to Europe, and to China, you can have 
steam lines. On the lakes you can have all kinds 
of mail facilities. In the East you can have fa- 
cilities in every direction < Any railroad that is 
east of the mountains has no difficulty at all. 
When, however, you come to the valley of the 
Mississippi, whicn so many men of enlarged 
mind and statesmanship long ago pronounced 
to be the richest area for human happiness and, 
human advancement, teeming with population, it 
looks to the Postmaster Greneral as a little valley 
secluded in the mountains, of no importance, and 
he can do nothing for it. Let me give the Senate 
one instance. I can write a letter to St. Peters- 
bu^h, in Russia, and obtain an answer m $oon 
as lean write to and receive an answer from the 
remote parts of the State of Arkansas. How 
does this happen? It is from the infamous pre- 
tension to facility that the Postmaster General 
contends he has given to that State. 

Mr. President, I have not put a foot inside of 
the Post Office Department for about twelve 
months, or if I have stepped inside its door, it 
was for the purpose of seeing a clerk, and asking 
a question, and never to go near the office of the 
Postmaster General himself, or the office of either 
of the three Assistant Postmasters General— not 
that I blame them, but the head of the Depart- 
ment. There is no hope of justice for those who 
live west whilst that Department is held by a man 
who is as stubborn, as stern, and as regardless 
as the present head of that office. I might add 
other words; but I do not wish to say anything 
more severe than I have already said. I know I 
have not exceeded by a single word my own be- 
lief in regard to the manner in which this Depart- 
ment has been managed. 

I hope the amendment will prevail, not that I 
wish any Postmaster General to deal otherwise 
than aternly with this company; but knowing th« 
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connection of the present Postmaster General 
with this business, I should dislike to have his 
decisions regarded by us as conclusive without 
inquiry. If now, when the proposition is made, 
we refuse to a£pree to it, it looks as if we had de- 
termined that Tiis decision should be considered 
as resjudicatat and a fbture Administration should 
not consider the subject at eJI. I think it would 
be unfortunate if the Senate should now reject 
the amendment which merely allows a future offi- 
cer to consider the facts and the causes of failure 
in detail. Truth and a want of confidence in the 
justice of the present Postmaster General compel 
me to sav that I sincerelv hope this amendment, 
which allows the next Administration to consider 
the case, will be adopted by the Senate on this 
occasion. 

Mr. BAYARD. I shall Tote against this amend- 
ment, and vote against it because I think it is the 
most dangerous precedent that can possibly be 
set, in reference to an appropriation bill. Your 
post office system is a large system. Under it 
you are necessarily oblised to confide to the Post- 
master General the right of enforcing the per- 
formance of contracts by the contractors. In view 
of all the varied, conflicting interests with which 
he has to deal, in the course of the arrangement 
of dififerent routes throughout the United States, 
the power of fining is absolutely necessary. It 
must of necessity be a discretionary power; that 
is, if the contract is not performed, the fine fol- 
lows; but in the discretion of the executive officer, 
the party may be relieved from the fine, if circum- 
stances are brought before him to justify it. 

What is the object of this amendment ? It is 
to arraign the conduct of the Postmaster Greneral 
Jn the exercise of his discretion as to a particular 
contract; arraign him without hearing nim; and 
determine beforehand that he has decided and 
fined unjustly. If you set that precedent in one* 
case, do you not know enough of the interests 
involved m these private contracts with tb^ Post 
Office Department, to know what the result will 
be ? In every case in which there are any serious 
fines, an ex parte statement is easily made to the 
Senator of the State, or to some other member of 
the body, and he comes here and asks you to 
have a reexamination of the case. In other 
words, the administrative power of the Postmaster 
General is entirely set aside, and Congress them- 
selves undertake to interfere in the details of ad- 
ministration. That is the result of this amend- 
ment, if once adopted. It will not stop here. 
You will have constant applications of the same 
kind. 

I do not mean to say that there is no class of 
cases where, if a Postmaster General has com- f 
mitted wrongs or injuries to an individual in the 
course of the administration of his office, and that 
fact is fully and fairly made out to me on a pri- 
vate application, disconnected with the general 
public appropriation bill, I may not be willing to 
authorize his successor to reexamine and adjust 
the account; but I do hold, contrary to the hon- 
orable Senator from Arkansas, [Mr. Johnson,] 
that if there is a rule necessary in this Govern- 
ment, it is that the decisions of one Postmaster 
General on the subject of fines cannot be reversed 
by his successor without a special act of Congress 
for the purpose. Where would be the end of it? 
In the Keeside case, what was the basis of the 
claim? That Mr. Kendall, as Postmaster Gen- 
eral, had assumed the ri^ht to reverse his prede- 
cessor's decision, and disallow allowances that 
had been previously made. If the rule is to work 
at all, it must work both ways. The very basis 
on which that claim rested was, that Mr. Barry's 
allowances havinj^ been legally made by him, Mr. 
Kendall, on coming into power afterwards, ought 
not to have undertaken to review them. There 
would be no end to the abuse of discretion in that 
waVf if such a power were admitted. You may 
go back for five, ten, or twenty years, in order to 
rip up the accounts of contractors; you may go 
back, as you have done with your revolutionary 
claims, until the memory of man can know nothing 
about them, and satisfactory evidcnceis evadeo, 
and then an ex parte statement will do instead of 
proof, for drawing money out of the Treasury for 
private purposes. That is the result, if you set 
the precedent that Congress, on an appropriation 
bill, without one particle of evidence before you 



other than mere allegations of Senators, (indulged 
in this case no doubt in good faith,) will unofer- 
take to reverse a decision of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. 

Senators have sustained the amendment by a 
most bitter and sarcastic attack on the conduct 
of the Postmaster General; not in reference to 
this particular case, founded on facts, but as to 
his general management and course of action in 
reference to the transportation of the mails on the 
Mississippi river. With the justice of these at- 
tacks this proposition has nothing to do. They 
cannot either aid or enforce it in any way what- 
ever. If he took an erroneous view of his duty, 
in reeard to the necessity of transporting the mails 
on the Mississippi river — if he disooeyed the 
orders of Congress in reference to it, that is a dis- 
tinct question altogether. * It has nothing to do 
with whether he performed his undoubted duties 
rightly in reference to the fining in th is case . That 
is strictly an executive duty; and I hold that, if 
the party desires to revise the performance of that 
executive dutv, he should come before you with 
his private bill; let him show his items and his 
circumstances; let him satisfy a committee o/the. 
Senate that injustice has been done. Then, and 
then only, will be the proper time to authorize a 
revision of the accounts. The representations of 
the prpper officer as to the facts of the case, and 
the reasons why he has not remitted the fines im- 
posed by law for the non-performance of the con- 
tract, are utterly unknown to you; and yet you 
undertake to make a prima facie condemnation of 
him by inserting this clause in an appropriation 
bill. Sir, if such a course as that be pursued — if 
this precedent be established and followed out, you 
will seek in vain for any man fit to fill the office 
of Postma^r General who will place himself in 
ji position to be assailed where he is defenseless 
and unheard. How much magnanimity there is 
in assailing a man under such circumstances, when 
he is about to resign the office which he has occu- 
pied, I leave for others to say. 

Mr. JOHNSON. If the Senator thinks it is 
Mranting in magnanimity, let him take up the case 
himself and defend the ofiicer. He is most wel- 
come to do so. I certainly shall not complain. 

Mr. BAYARD. I did not yield the floor to the 
honorable Senator from Arkansas. He did not 
ask me to yield tlie floor to him for an explana- 
tion. I was expressing my opinions. I had not 
yielded the floor. I say that, in my judgment, 
whatever might be my opinions of an executive 
officer 6f the Government — whatevermight be my 
opinions of his course, even where operating on 
my constituents, as to matters having no connec- 
tion with the particular question of the exercise 
of his right, I, at least, would not feel myself 
called upon to assail him in reference to .them 
just at the time he was about to relinquish his 
office. I seek not to condemn the honorable Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. He takes his views of his 
duties; I take my own. All these matters rest in 
opinion. I think I have a right to express my 
opinion. I should not consider, at least as re^aras 
mvsclf, that I was treating an officer with what I 
call magnanimity, if I should assail him under 
these circumstances. The Senator takes a differ- 
ent view. He may have stronger grounds. I 
have no cause of complaint against the Postmas- 
ter General. I may have had, and I have had, 
in reference to other officers connected with the 
executive department of the Government; yet I 
think no man has ever heard me on this floor un- 
dertake to assail executive officers of the Govern- 
ment in time that is past, or more especially now 
when they are about to resign the office which 
they hold. I hhve, therefore, given the evidence 
practically myself of what I consider is the true 
rule of action. I adverted to it more for the pur- 
pose of showing that it has no relation to the 
question of the propriety of passing this amend- 
ment. No matter whether he has been unjust or 
not — no matter whether he has been prejudiced 
against carrying the mails there or not — that is 
not the question. The question is, whether, in 
the exercise of the high power of remitting fines 
under a particular, contract, he has done injustice 
to the party, or not. I say, if you place on a gen- 
eral appropriation bill clauses like this, authoriz- 
ing tlic successor of each Postmaster General to 
revise his action as to the Qxecutivc authority. to 



remit fines, there will be no end to the evils that 
will flow from it. * One precedent will follow 
another, until you will get no man to place him- 
self in a position to be so assailed, arisin? out of 
the various duties he has to perform, which neces- 
sarily bring him into collision with the interests 
and passionsof the various individuals with whom 
he has to deal. No man would take an office of 
that kind to encounter such responsibilities under 
such circumstances. 

Mr. RUSK. I do not think it is at all neces- 
sary either to assail or to defend the Postmaster 
General in connection with this plain proposition, 
or to call in question his acts except so far as they 
may bear on the point presented by the amen<f- 
ment. It strikes me that a very few words will 
show the honorable Senator from Delaware that 
he is mistaken, and that he has asfumed the 
wrong side of this question. 

Here are certain mail contractors fined in tho 
sum of $150,000 for a non-compliance with their 
contract. Does he not know that those fines are 
imposed ex partey upon the statement of any post- 
master who chooses to make a statement that the 
mail has failed ? 

Mr. BAYARD. Certainly. 

Mr. RUSK. Does he not know that no possi- 
ble damage has resulted or can result to the pub- 
lic from Uie failure to deliver a mail within two 
hours from the time specified, and yet in such' a 
case a fine is imposed ? That is a rule of the 
Department. 

Mr. BAYARD. Does not the- head of the De- 
partment investigate that? Is it merely the form 
of a fine imposed on the representations of a 
postmaster without examination ? 

Mr. RUSK. I will get to that, and state it all. 
If there is a failure of two hours, which does not 
damage the public service, and which can be ac- 
counted for, and the postmaster at either end of 
the route notifies that failure to the Postmaster 
Gfeneral, a fine is imposed. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral has a right, ana it is his duty, to remit fines 
when the contractor comes forward with his tes- 
timony, and shows that the failure did not result 
in aiyr damage to the public service, or that it was 
impossible for him, by some accident, to fulfill 
the contract. Is not that so ? If a contractor in 
Oregon or on the Mississippi river should fail for 
one or two vears in presenting his proof, and 
finally came rorward with positive proof, that by 
reason of some sufficient legal excuse he was un- 
able to perform the service, would it not be the 
duty of the Postmaster Greneral then to take up 
the case and remit the fine ? 

Mr. BAYARD. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. RUSK. 1 ask for that authority here. 

Mr. BAYARD. Thatisso, without any further 
legislation. 

Mr. RUSK. Then that is the monstrous dan* 
ger there is in opening the accounts ! 

Mr. BAYARD. Not at all. 

Mr. RUSK. But there the power exists be- 
yond all doubt, and this provision is but a reaf- 
nnriance of that power. Wow, what is the state 
of affairs here ? These men have been fined, as 
a matter of course, without a hearing; and they 
come forward with testimony to show that the 
fines ought to be remitted. Ine Postmaster Gren- 
eral closes the case upon them, and goen out of 
office. As a mere matter of etiquette and polite- 
ness to the officer who has ffone out of office, the 
new Postmaster Gleneral will not take it up and 
consider it. That is the rule of the Department, 
and a very wrong rule it is. The Senator has ad- 
mitted the law and the right. 

Mr. BAYARD. Do I understand the Senator 
to say, that if these fines are imposed without a 
hearmg, they are not afterwards examinable by 
a subsequent Postmaster General, but are treated 
as if the cases had been passed upon by the Post- 
master General after a hearing? The class of 
cases to which I referred, where, 1 supposed, a 
subsequent Postmaster Greneral has no authority 
to revise a previous decision, is where there has 
been a hearing before the Postmaster Greneral; and 
in the exorcise of the discretion vested in him he 
has refused to remit the fines. In such a case I 
hold that there is no authority in his successor, 
without special legislation, to revise the decision; 
but, without any legislation at all, I cannot doubt 
that when there has never been a hearing for die 
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purpose of ascertaining whether the fine was im- 
posed justly pr not, the successor has a right to 
examine the case. 

Mr. RUSK. The Senator from Tennessee 
stated what is the fact, that he and myself went 
to the Postmaster Greneral on the subject. W^e 
told him we had come up the Mississippi river, 
and were both apprised of the exertions of the 
company that wanted this contract at |600,000 to 
break down these men, and drive them out of the 
way. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Will the Senator from 
Texas be kind enough to give us an idea of what 
he means by the owners of boats breaking down 
these contractors? How could they break them 
down ? 

Mr. RUSK. There are half a dozen ways io 
which it could be done. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. If these contractors had 
the means of carrying out their contract, how 
could other people's boats prevent them from 
doing so, ana break them down? 

Mr. RUSK. Are there any two men on the 
Mississippi river who have enough boats to carry 
out a contract? 

Mr. BENJAMIN. There were men having 
a number of boats, and ready to purchase a su^ 
ficient number of boats on the spot, to carry out 
a contract for this service. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I will answer the 
Senator from Louisiana, with the permission of 
the Seaator from Texas. I can tell him how they 
expected and how they attempted to break down 
these contractors. A company from Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, and St. Louis, combined 
together, in connection with the Central railroad 
of Illinois, to bid $600,000. These men under- 
bid them. They intended to carry the mail pre- 
cisely as these gentlemen are carrying it, accord- 
ing to the contract. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. In their own boats ? 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Not in their own 
boats; they never owned fourteen boats. Now I 
will show how the attempt was made to break 
them down. These verv men had a controlling 
steamboat influence; and as soon as the contract 
was awarded to a planter of Arkansas, ^Mr. 
Gaines,) they held a meeting of steamboat men 
in the city of New Orleans, and passed a resolu- 
tion that they would not carry the mail unless he 
would pay|400,000, which was more than he was 

fetting. That is the way they undertake to break 
im down. 

Mr. HUNTER. This discussion convinces 
me that this is a private claim. I think we had 
better raise the question of order. 

Several Senators. Let us vote. 

Mr. HUNTER. If genUemen are willing to 
vote, I will not raise the question of order. 

Mr. BRODHE A D. I am willing; that the vote 
shall be taken; but I feel it due to the Postmaster 
General, who is a Pennsylvanian, to say a word 
on this subject. I am inclined to vote for this 
amendment on the ground that the Postmaster 
General has not reviewed and considered the ap- 
plication of these gentlemen, and on the ground 
that the incoming Postmaster General will, ac- 
cording to the practice of the Department, refuse 
to consider their application. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. If the Senator will permit 
me, I wish to put a question, because I find con- 
tradictory statements every five minutes. Has 
the Postmaster General revised these fines or not? 

Mr. BRODHE AD. I understand he has not 
had time to do it. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Allow me to answer 
the question, for I know personally how the case 
stands. Fines were imposed on Patterson and 
Brannan. The contractors came here to get a set- 
tlement for the last quarter; they waited here two 
weeks, and when they saw what fines were im- 
posed they asked the Postmaster General to allow 
them ten days' time to go and get proof to show 
that injustice was done them. Tnat proof has 
been brought here, but the Postmaster General 
has refused to examine it. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Has he decided upon the 
question of remitting the fines ? 

Mr. J0NE3, of Tennessee. He imposed the 
fines. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Has he decided upon the 
application for a remiMion ? 



Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. He refuses to 
consider it at all. 

Mr. BENJAMIN Then the next Postmaster 
General can do it. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. He would refuse 
to consider the testimony. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. It then appears that the 
Postmaster General has not considered this appli- 
cation. Why, I do not know. Probably he nas 
very good reasons for this course. Perhaps he 
has not had time. I am not to assign an im- 
proper motive to the Postmaster Greneral. On the 
ground that these gentlemen may be deprived of 
a hearing, I feel inclined to vote for this amend- 
ment. They ought to have a hearing. They 
have aright to a hearing under the existing laws; 
and the courtesy which may prevail in the De- 
partment when a new Postmaster Greneral comes 
m ought not to prevent that hearing. 

Now, one word in regard to the suggestions of 
my honorable friend from Arkansas. I know 
his generous nature. He is a little impulsive to 
be sure, but honest and brave. I thinK upon re- 
flection he win conclude that he has gone a little 
too far in his remarks respecting the out-going 
Ppstmaster General. It is well known that confi- 
dential relations between the Postmaster General 
and myself have not been very great; yet I must 
do him the justice to say, that his conduct as Post- 
master General will compare favorably with that 
of his predecessors. He has exceeded my ex- 
pectations. He came here without experience, 
but his integrity as Postmaster General remains 
untouched, and he goes out, I think, with consid- 
erable credit. 

Mr. BIGLER. As a member of the* Commit- 
tee on the Post Ofiice and Post Roads I have a 
few words to say 

Mr. HUNTER. I must raise the question of 
order. I find the debate is to go on. 

Mr. BIGLER. I hope the Senator from Vir- 
ginia will indulge me in a very few remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Biglbr] is entitled to 
.the floor, unless the Senator from Virginia rises 
to a question of order. 

Mr. HUNTER. I think this is a private 
claim. I see we shall discuss it al^day. I wish 
to have a decision of that point. 

Mr. BIGLER. If the Chair decide it out of 
order I shall forbear. 

The PRESIDENT pro /«npore. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania was entitled^o the floor; but 
the Senator from Virginia raisles a question of 
order. The question, I understand, is, that this 
is a private claim, and therefore not admissible 
under the rules. The Chair decides that it is not 
a private claim. The Chair considers that it is 
one which may affect materially the public ser- 
vice in the adjustment of questions between con- 
tractors and the Government. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I shall have to take an ap- 
peal from that decision, very reluctantly, because 
there are a number of other claims on this bill, 
and we must decide this jquestion one way oi: the 
other definitively. I ask that the amendment be 
read; and I will say a .word on the appeal, and 
submit it to the Senate. 

The Secretary read the amendment; which is to 
insert: 

Jtnd be U fmiher enacted. That the Poounsfter Geneml 
be, and be is hereby, authorized to reexamine and adjust all 
guestions arising out of fines imposed upon the contractors 
lor carrying the mails apon the Mississippi river. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. That amendment states that 
fines have been imposed on the contractors for car- 
rying the mails. No public service is required 
by the amendment to be done; no public interest 
whatever is involved; on the face of the amend- 
ment not a solitary individual in the nation is 
interested except tne contractors. It is not for 
the purpose of subservine any public interest. 
The proposition is simply that the next Postmaster 
General shall have it m his power to relieve these 
contractora from their fines. I think if the Pres- 
ident had seen the words of the amendment he 
could not possibly have decided that it is a public 
matter, or that it is anjrthing else than a private 
claim. I cannot conceive a public interest involved 
in it at all. Individuals complain that they have 
been improperly fined; and they ask Congress 
to pass a law to relieve them by a provision c^ded i 



to an appropriation bill, putting it in the power 
of an oflicer hereafter to oe in office, to revise the 
decisions of his predecessor, which have inflicted 
the fines. Who is to be benefited if the amend- 
ment shall prevail ? Nobody but the party fi ned . 
Who is to be iiijured if it shall fail ? Nobody but 
the party fined. I cannot conceive a possible 
private claim if'this is not one. 

Mr. BROWN. I think I can answer the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Louisiana, and show 
wherein the public are concerned in this matter. 
Suppose these fines, unjust as they may be, shall 
be enforced, and the company be thereby broken 
down, and compelled to surrender the contract, 
the mail stops. Then you must have a new com- 
pany come m and take it, if it is carried at all, at 
$600,000. Has the country no interest in a ques- 
tion of this sort? I think if there ever was a 
proposition in which the public was interested. 
It is this one. If there were five hundred com- 
panies like this, I would aid them all in this way, 
and do it in time to prevent injury to the pubuc 
service. 

Mr. RUSK. I shall not delay the Senate, for 
I know that every word I say keeps my friend 
from Virginia on nettles, and that by protracting 
the debate I run the risk of having to do what I 
did last night — sit up very late; but I amrather 
astonished that the Senator from Louisiana, with 
his great abilities, should not draw the distinc- 
tion between this case and that of a private claim. 
The Chair decided, as I think is apparent, that 
this provision is for the execution of a public 
law. It makes no difference whether one indi- 
vidual, two individuals, or forty individuals are 
benefited by the execution of a public law; it is 
of a general nature, and not a private claim. In 
the execution of a public law, these fines were 
imposed. In the execution of a public law, the 
Postmaster Greneral should examine the question 
and determine whether they will not be remitted, 
so that throughout, from oeginning to end, the 
proposition is to keep open the question of the 
execution of a public law of the country. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
will say to ^the Senator from Louisiana that he 
read the amendment before he made his decision. 
The 30th rule of the Senate provides, ** No amend- 
ment shall be received whose object is to provide 
for a private claim, unless it be to carry out the 
provisions of an existing law or a treaty stipula- 
tion.'' The Chair understands a private claim 
within the meaning of the rule, in general at least, 
to be some pecuniary demand upon the Govern- 
ment which is brought before Congress. That 
cannot be made the subject of an amendment to 
an appropriation bill. The Chair understands 
this amendment to be a direction by Congress 
that the relations subsisting between a contractor 
and the Government shall be reviewed by one 
of the officers of the Government, in which the 
public service may be materially interested. The 
question is, '* Shall the decision of the Chair stand 
as the judgment of the Senate ?" 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I withdraw the appearand 
give n(4ice that if this amendment passes I shall 
press the point again in the^Senate when the bill 
shall be reported from the Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. BIGLER. I shall not detain the Senate 
by discussing the main (question involved, for I 
know Senators are very impatient, and the Sen- 
ator from Virginia is anxious to get the public 
business disposed of; but as a mcitiber of the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 1 
wish to say that, from the examination which 
took place m that committee, I became satisfied 
that this case* as it now stands> is a severe one 
on the parties interested, and who make this 
application. I assented to report the provision 
authorizing the successor of the present Post- 
master General to make the examinations. I do 
not choose to go into an inquiry as to the conduct 
of the Postmaster General in this particular case, 
to inquire whether it was liberal or correct. This 
much I beg to say, in reply to the Senator from 
Arkansas, that whatever 1 may think of the policy 
of the Postmaster Greneral in reference to a par- 
ticular contract, or with regard to supplying the 
mails ^nerally, I have known that officer too long^ 
to beheve that he was actuated by any other than 
just, honorable) and high motives. He may have 
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erred; I certainly differed with him often, not 
only in reference to special matters, but I have 
felt, with re^rd to the general management of 
the Post Office Department, he wem too much 
inclined to economy. I should have preferred to 
see him expend a much larg^er sum of money in 
givine; the people mail facilities. Such policy 
woula have possibly been the best use that could 
be made of the surplus funds of which we have 
heard so much. I simply rise for the purpose of 
saying to my friend from Arkansas, that 1 can- 
not sit here, and listen to his severe personal im- 
putations, as I understand them, upon the Post- 
master General, without repelling tnem as unjust 
and unnecessary. 

Mr. JOHNSON. WiU the gentleman allow 
me one word ? From the remark made by him 
it would be implied that I had charged the Post- 
master GJenerai with a want of integrity, or with 
dishonesty or dishonor. I have not cl^arged him 
with either, nor in the course of any part of niy 
remarks can that be found. I charged him dis- 
tinctly with injustice and with a want of any en- 
larged view of his duty, or any clear or just con- 
ception of the rights and the wants of the people 
whose interests were confided to his hands. That 
is my chart^e, and I believe it to be just. 

Mr. BIGLER. The Senator has modified his 
remarks, and thev may not warrant the inference 
which I made, fte only makes the allegation of 
injustice, as a consequence. That is a matter of 
opinion, and does noi amount to an allegation of 
wrong. With these remarks, I leave the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. BRIGHT called for the yeas and nays on 
the amendment; and they were ordered. 

Mr. MALLORY. I shall feel constrained, on 
the yeas and nays being called, to vote against 
this amendment; and I wish to state, in a few 
words, the reason for doing so. I know that, 
within the borders of my own State, great public 
inconvenience ha« been felt from this system of 
underbidding for mail contracts. There was a 
contract^I know, for supplying an important mail 
^o one of the principal cities of the South, ( Appa- 
lachicola,) which was let out three different times 
to undcr-bidders, who were notoriously unable 
to perform the contract, and who came here ap- 
plying for a remission of tfie fines imposed on 
them. I am well convinced, from my own brief 
experience, that the only way we can possibly 
enforce the proper transmission of the mails is to 
hold the contractors firmly up to their contracts, 
and not remit them, unless they make a clear 
showing. My friend from Texas has shown that 
the Postmaster General has, and does, exercise 
the power of remitting penalties, on a fair show- 
ing that the contractor has been unable to perform 
his contract, through the act of God or unavoid- 
able accidents. I do not know but that the Post- 
master General, in this identical case, has taken 
up all these considerations and remitted portions 
of the penalties. Whether he has or noi, at all 
events, until the parties who have suffered the in- 
justice come here and present a case on which we 
can act, I shall feel constrained, from motives of 

fublic policy, to vote against this amendfhent as 
woula if it occurred in my own State. I know 
the only way we can possibly have the mails 
carried correctly is by holding parlies to tlieir 
contracts. 

Mr. SLIDELL. I did not intend to make any 
remarks on this subject; but inasmuch as the 
action of the Postmaster General, in his official 
character, has been made the subject of attack on 
the one side, and commendation on the other, and 
I mean to vote against this amendment giving 
an 'appeal to his successor, I desire to say a few 
words. In relation to his whole conduct on the 
subject of the Mississippi river mail,! do not al- 
low the justice of the eulogium passed upon him 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bigler,] 
who says he has always been actuated by high, 
just, and honorable principles. I wish to put my 
disclaimer upon the record. I do not want to 
make any piarticular attack on the Postmaster 
General; but in my own experience I have had 
reason to know, or to have the firmest conviction, 
that he has not acted upon the principles claimed 
for him by the Senator from Pennsylvania. That 
is all I have to say. 

Mr. RUSK. I divUko to protract the debate. 



but I must say a word. We are about now — 
some from commendation of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, and some against him, some because they 
have had mail contracts in dififerenfe sections of the 
country taken by irresponsible contractors, and 
not carried out, and some from various motives — 
to vote down an amendment which simply author- 
izes these men to come forward, as everybody 
admits they have a right to do, if they be not pre- 
cluded by the etiquette of the Departments, and 
show that they were entitled to have these fines 
remitted . It is not takin? money out of the public 
Treasury; but it is liking money out of the 

Sockets of these contractors, and they say they 
ave performed the service. What will be the 
result of rejecting the amendment.^ You refuse 
to permit tnese men to go before the incoming 
Postmaster General, state their whole case, bring 
forward their testimony, and have their fines re- 
mitted, if they present proper testimony, but you 
impose on them the necessity of coming before 
Congress; and if they come before Congress, and 
show what they will be bound to show oefore the 
Postmaster Greneral, Congress would be unjust if 
it did not remit the fine. 

Mr. BELL, of Tenness^. Allow m6 to ask 
the Senator from Texas a question. Will he state 
whether he has any information in his possession, 
or knows of his own knowledge, that the Post- 
master t^eneral has refused to hear evidence that 
the failures were produced by circumstances 
beyond the control of these contractors — such as 
ice, fogs, and storms? 

Mr. RUSK. The extent to which I can answer 
that question of my own knowledge is this: I 
went, as the Senator from Tennessee has stated, 
with that Senator to the Postmaster General. 
These contractors called on roe as I came up the 
Mississippi river. We had a difficulty in getting 
up, in consequence of low water. I came up on 
one of their boats. The Senator from Mississippi 
came up with us; they did the best they could, 
and did remarkably well. Some boats of the 
six-hundred-thousand-dollar-bid g^entleman were 
sticking on the bar below Mempnis; we passed 
them in the night. I went, at the instance of the 
Senator from Tennessee, with him to the Post 
Office Department. The Postmaster General said 
the papers relt>ecting the fines imposed on the 
reports of the postmasters were not made out, but 
as soon as they were made up he would notify 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Jones] and 
myself, and weVQuld go up. 1 stated that I had 
come up on the ^ats, ana seen the performance 
of one trip. I haye not been notified to attend 
the Department since; but one morning, some 
week or two after the visit I have mentioned , when 
I was at the Department, I was told that the Post- 
master General had disposed of the case. 

Mr. TOUCEY. I am not ready to vote in this 
case to make it an exception to every other case 
arising under the existing law. The course of 
business is under the law. If the Postmaster Gen- 
eral impose a fine where there has been a failure, 
the party fined has a right to a hearing afterwards 
for the remission of that fine; and if he has had 
a hearing, and the Postmaster General has decided 
that he is not entitled to a remission, then it is 
closed before himself, and before a successor, ex- 
cept where he can present new testimony such as 
would justify a new hearing of a case in a court 
of chancery. That is the rule that prevails in all 
the Departments. 

In this present case it seems to me, from the 
statements here^ that the contractors have had 
unusual difficulties to contend with, arising from 
a competition between them and others with 
regard to this mail service. There may have 
ansen out of that grounds upon which, in con- 
nection with further proof, a further hearing may 
be properly had upon those fines which have not 
been definiiivoly passed upon by the Postmaster 
General. If in any case proof has been offered 
to him, and the question has been left for decision 
— if he has refused to hear for want of time, or 
for any other cause — either he himself, or his 
successor, would have an undoubted right to hear 
and to decide afterwards. It is important in the 
Departments that this rule should be carried out 
in all cases, and it is carried out in all cases, and 
without it there would be no security to the public; 
bat for oil time nAer pointe bad been decided in 



favor of the Government against the payment of 
money, there might be application aher applica- 
tion, and the Treasury he open to be plundered 
indefinitely in the future, wnereas, if tnere is a 
decision in favor of the party, and the money is 
once paid, it cannot be reclaimed. It is indis- 
penQaoly necessary to the administration of the 
Departments that this rule, which has been rec- 
ognized by the Supreme Court, should be adhered 
to; and if relief is necessary in a case that cannot 
be brought within the rules of the Department for 
relief, the party ought to apply to Congress. 

These parties may be entitled to relief; and if 
a case has been maoe before Congress in advance 
entitling them to relief, it is of course for Coo- 
^ss to determine whether relief shall be ^ranted 
m advance; but I am so deeply convincea of the 
necessity of adhering to these rules in the admin- 
istration of the Department, that I cannot coi^sent 
to this proposition. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I wish to say a 
word by way of reply to the interrogatory of my 
colleague [Mr. Bell] addressed to the Senator 
from Texas, TMr. Rusk.] If I understood his 
question, he desired to know whether any addi- 
tionajT testimony had been presented after the im- 
position of these fines, which had not been con- 
sidered. That is the question. 

At the end of the last quarter the proper clerk 
in the Post Office Department made up the account 
of this company. When Mr. Brannan and Mr. 
Patterson came here, they examined the account 
and found what they alleged to be exofbitant 
fines against them, and they asked the Postmaster 
Gkneral to allow them time to go home and send 
to New Orleans for the active partner there, and 
bring up the proofs as to the failures. That was 
accorded to them. The agent came on and 
brought the proofs with him, and they were filed 
in the Department. A few days thereafter, the 
Senator from Texas and myself went to the Post 
Office Department, and called upon Mr. Campbell, 
and asked him when he would take up that ease 
and consider the fines which had been imposed. 
He said as soon as the. papers were made out he 
would do it, and he woula notify us as soon as 
they were made out. We waited about ten days, 
these gentlemen remaining here during the time. 
Hearing nothing from the Postmaster General, 
we addressed him a note calling his attention to 
his promise to us to have the papers made oat 
speedily, and notify us, in order that these gentle- 
men might have a hearine and go home; bat from 
that time to this we have heard nothing of it. The 

froofe brought on by tliese gentlemen, so far as 
know, have never been seen by Mr. Campbell, 
though they were filed in his Department. It is to 
obviate that very difficulty that I ask for relief. 

Mr. MALLORY. I should like to ask my 
friend from Tennessee whether or not the incom- 
ing Postmaster General, whoever he may be, wUI 
not have the power to reinvestigate this case upoa 
the presentation of new testimony, without nnj 
such amendment as is now pending ? And is it 
not usual in the Post Office Department, as in 
other Departments, to reinvestigate a case on the 
presentation of new testimony ? 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I will answer with 
a great deal of pleasure, and answer it by appeal- 
ing to the distinguished Senator from Vermont, 
[Mr. CoLLAMER,] who once presided over that 
Department. 1 understand that the power does 
exist; nobody can question the power; but that 
sort of courtesy which exists in the Depisulments, 
I think, has usually been applied to the rejection 
of any claim for a rehearing. The Senator from 
Vermont suggested to me another reason, which 
I think is entitled to high consideration. The 
present Postmaster General settles the Question, 
and the incoming Postmaster General cannot 
possibly know on what grounds he has settled it, 
for there is no record to show it. It is optional 
with him ; and if he docs it, he does it in the dark, 
without leaving a record of why or wherefore. I 
grant that the power exists if he chooses to exer- 
cise it; but if he does not choose to do it under 
this sort of courtesy, he may refuse to do it for 
the reason that it was settled by his predecessor. 
He cannot know the reasons on which his prede* 
cessor has settled any question. 

Mr. COLLAMER. i wUl state the practice 
as to Boes. The postmasters at the end of eaeh 
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route make a report monthly of the failures of the 
mails, if they do not arrive at the schedule time, 
and state the difference betwe^p the time of arrival 
and the schedule time. There is a department in 
the office which is called the inspection office, at 
the head of which is a clerk, and he has copies 
before him of the contracts. He compares the 
returns with the schedules in tlie contracts, and 
wherever there are failures he enters the fines 
pursuant to the terras of the contract, as a matter 
of course. These fines stand, and are quarterly 
returned to the Auditor's office, so as to be charged 
in the settlement of the accounts. Nothing is 
ever done by the Postmaster General; his atten- 
tion is never called to it, unless the persons thus 
fined object. Unless they call it up, it stands as 
the result of the contract, a forfeiture for failure. 
All fines, which are made on a mere inspection 
of the papers, stand, unless the contractor him- 
self asks the Postmaster General to remit them 
or reduce them. He produces his testimony; 
and if he shows, to the satisfaction of the head of 
the Department, that the failure was unavoidable, 
the fine is remitted, and in that case it is entered 
on the record "remitted.** If the application 
should be made to the Postmaster Greneral to 
remit, and he, on examination, did not decide to 
remit, or decided that he would not remit, the 
record would not show anything. As he did not 
conclude to remit the fine, it would stand as it 
was, so that his successor coming in after him 
f^uld not always tell whether he had passed on 
the subject or not. If he had passed on it favor- 
ably, the record would show it. If he had not 
passed on it favorably, it would not show it; be 
would have to resort to parol, as lawyers say, 
and examine the clerk at the head of the inspec- 
tion office, to know how that matter was. When 
the Postmaster General has refused to remit a, 
fine, he has passed on that question, and will never 
take it up again unless there is new-discovered 
testimony, and on such occasions he will take it 
up. But sometimes it is difficult, in fact impos- 
sible, to ascertain whether he has adjudged the 
case or not. The parties go to his successor, and 
ask for a revision of the decision, and the fine 
stands " not remitted.*' In point of fact it^vas 
not remitted, because it was passed'upon. They 
showed their testimony, but they did not con- 
vince the head of the Department that it ought 
to be remitted, and therefore they come to his 
successor and ask him to take it up, and they 
offer him nothing new. He wants to know, in 
the first place, whether his predecessor passed 
dpon it. If be did, he will not do anything about 
it, unless there is new-discovered testimony. 
For precaution and safety, there should be a pro- 
vision of law clearly showing to him that he might 
examine such case, because, as has been observed 
in this case, some gentlemen say the Postmaster 
General refused to exannnc; others say he refused 
to remit; others say he has the papers and will 
not examine them. They do not seem to under- 
stand among themselves exactly how the fact is; 
and if the successor has no rule ^ivcn him, he 
will be in the same trouble. If this amendment 
be passed, he will have no doubt about his power 
to examine the case. 

Mr. BRIGHT. It was ray intention to say 
nothing in re^cnce to this amendment. One of 
the gentlemen, however, who has been named by 
the {Senator from Tennessee, is my neighbor and 
friend; otid, as I shall vote- against the amend- 
ment, it is proper, perhaps, that I should give 
my reasons for doing so. 

In the first place, (with due deference to the 
opinion of the Chair,) I regard this as a private 
claim, and therefore excluded under the rule. It 
is admitted by the Senator from Texas that the 
Postmaster General, under the authority given 
him to examine this and'like claims, has decided 
that the parties are entitled to be fined. The law 
that autnorizes this service, and gives it to the 
present contractors, provides that they shall carry 
the mail between certain points within a specified 
time, and makes it the duty of the different post- 
inaaters oragents, at these and intermediate points 
of the route, to make reports as to failures. These 
reports go to the Postmaster General, and an op- 
portunity is given to the delinquent parties to 
present their proof, showing that the failures for 
which they have been fined were unavoidable. 
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The proofs in this case are admitted to have been 
before the Postmaster General, and I understand 
that he has decided that the parties arc liable, 
under the law, to be fined in the sum of one hun- 
dred thousand or one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars — the precise amount is imraaterial. It is. 
then, an adjudicated case. The officer appointed 
by law to consider this case has decided against 
the persons for whose benefit this amendment is 
oflTered. 

Now, what does this amendment propose ? It 
proposes that the incoming Postmaster General 
may review the decision of nis predecessor, and, 
if he differs in opinion with him, of course reverse 
it. I ask, has this been the practice heretofore ? 
I apprehend it has not. If these parties feel 
aggrieved by the decision of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, they may do what you find other parties are 
reauired to do in every direction — introduce thajr 
bill, and it comes up as a private claim on its 
merits. If the Postmaster General, in the exer- 
cise of that discretionery power which is given 
him under the law, has decided wrongly, it is in 
the power of Congress to reverse that decision, 
or Congress may refer the claim to the Court of 
Claims — the court established for the express 
purpose of considering just such cases as this. I 
say, with due deference to the opinion of the 
Chair, I must regard this as a private claim, and 
on that point alone I feel it my duty to rote against 
it. 

But another reason. My impression is, that 
the passage of this amendment would be regarded 
as tne establishment of a precedent that weuld 
lead to the expenditure of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, upon the same principle that you 
open this case and ^ive to the Postmaster Cren- 
eral power to decide that other failures which 
have heretofore been charged against contractors 
were improperly charged; upon the same prin- 
ciple, you must open up and make allowance to 
hundreds of other contractors all over the cosn- 
try* I can imagine that it would require hundreds 
or thousands of dollars to liquidate the claims 
that would at once be set up by various lines of 
steamers that have been engaged for the last thirty 
years in carrying[ mails on the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi rivers. It is no answer to my argument to 
say that this particular case is a hard case.^hese 
parties, when they took this contract, knew its re- 
quirements and the obligations they were taking 
upon themselves. They knew that they were 
required within certain specified time, unless a 

food and satisfactory excuse could be offered, to 
eliver the mail at the points and intermediate 
points named in their contract; and that when- 
ever they failed so to do they were to pay the 
penalty prescribed by law. They took their con- 
tract with that risk; and it is no answer to the 
argument to say that the ast of God prevented 
the execution of their contract at certain periods. 
Whenever and wherever they could make that 
manifest, I apprehend the Postmaster General 
has made them an allowance. If he has not, it 
is his fault, and not the fault of the law. The 
Postmaster General, in all cases like this, has 
enlarged discretionary power. It is given him 
for the express purpose of meeting just such ac- 
cidents and detentions as have been complained 
of by the friends of this amendment; and it he has 
heard their case, and decided it, I say then it 
becomes a private claim; and if the parlies feel 
aggrieved by the decision, their remeuy is either 
before Congress, in the form of a bill for their 
relief, or a proceeding in the Court of Claims. 

These are the reasons why I cannot vote for 
this amendment, which personally commends 
itself to my friendly consideration. 1 do not wish 
to make an issue Virith either or both of the Sen- 
ators from Pennsylvania in reference to the action 
of the present Postmaster General, whom they feel 
called upon from their peculiar position to defend; 
but I indorse every word said by the honorable 
Senator from Louisiana, and much that was said 
by the honorable Senator from Arkansas. I might 
amplify upon some of the points ihcy presented, 
ana give reasons that would go to show that all 
those Senators Have said is true, an J thr^n the half 
had not been told. Sir, for the last tliree years 
we have been, practically sneaking, without post 
office facilities — at least such as belong to a great 
Government like this in this age of progress. Go 
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where you will, and you hear complaints of the 
mismanagement, inefficiency, and general de- 
rangement of mail service; and my own personal 
knowledge warrants me in saying these com- 
plaints are well founded. Why, sir, in the Slate 
of Indiana, We rely more upon private enterprise 
for the speedy transmission of that which is prop- 
erly speaking mail matter than we do upon this 
retiring Postmaster General's arrangements. The 
present postal arrangemerits in the western cdun-^ 
try would gain respectability by be in^ compared 
with any of the "express lines" oT the day. 
However, I will not trust myself to amplify upon 
these points. I saw, very soon afler-tne present 
incumoent took the Post Office Department, that 
there was a very laree deficit of such elements as 
arc necessary to make a fit administrative func- 
tionary, and I so said on this floor. The honor- 
able Senators from Louisiana and Arkansas ars 
just finding out what I claim to have discovered 
and told them some time ago. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. If the Senator from Indiana 
will permit me, I put in a protest. I think I was 
full as early as he, and a year earlier, in complain- 
ing on this floor of the action of the Postmaster 
General. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I do not mean to 
debate priority with the Senator from Louisiana, 
or the Senator from Indiana, in their complaints 
against the Postmaster Grencml. I might refer 
them to the record, but I do not care about being 
first or last. The Senator from Indiana makes 
a T)oint that strikes me as a little singular. He 
objects to this as a priyate claim. I should like 
to know in what respect it diflfers from the claim 
of Glover & Mather ? They had a contract on 
the same river, and the Postmaster General had 
discontinued the contract, and they came here 
and appealed from the decision df the Postmaster 
General; and by a provision in an appropriation 
bill, we sent the case to the First Comptroller^ 
and that honorable Senator [Mr. Bright] was 
the champion of that proposition. I concurred 
with him then; I cannot see for the life of me 
the difference between the two cases. Glover d& 
Mather were the contractors on the river, as these 
men are; and the Postmaster Gkneraihad decided 
against them, and they appealed to Congress. It 
was put on the appropriation bill, as this is sought 
to be. If this is a private claim, tliat was a pri- 
vate claiml The Senate decided that was not a 
private claim, and tlie honorable Senator from 
Indiana was the eloquent defender of that propo- 
sition. 

Mr. BRIGHT. It is perhaps proper I should 
reply to the Senator, that Glover & Mather com- 
plained that the Postmaster General had abro- 
gated their contract by refUsing to give them 
the mail at the time specified in the contract, and 
they claimed damages for that refusal. There 
was an amendment placed on the Post Office 
appropriation bill that referred the question to 
the Comptroller of the Treasury, to decide' as to 
whether they were entitled to anything according 
to the principles of equity and justice. It was 
an amendment in the usual form — one that is 
attached every session to the general appropria- 
tion bills, and I have no doubt we shall see such 
provisions on every appropriation bill before this 
session ends. 

Mr. RUSK. The Senator from Indiana claims 
priority of opposition to the Postmaster General. 
The Senator from Louisiana protests against that, 
and makes the same claim for himself. I have 
no opposition to the Postmaster General. I came 
in friendly with him, and I trust to remain so for 
a ^ood wnile; but I have a protest to enter, that 
this fieht over the Postmaster General shall not 
prejudice this case, and perhaps break up a good 
contract on the Mississippi. Here is a gentle.- 
man who dislikes him — who says he was the first 
man against him; and here comes another gen- 
tleman who thinks he is a clever man, and it will 
be overslaughing him to vote for this amendment, 
and he refuses to do so on that ground; so that 
the fight over the Postmaster General is to defeat 
justice. 1 hope that will not be tlie result. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have but a word to say; I 
will not detain the Senate on this question. As 
Mr. Campbell, who has been assailed here, is 
about to retire from office, I desire to say that 1 
have come to the conclusion wc shall do him more 
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Justice when we compare his administration with 
those who may follow — and I know not who is 
to follow, in succession. 1 believe he has man- 
aged the Department with abilit}r, with fidelity, 
with integrity, and that his administration will 
compare witn that of his predecessors. I only 
hope that his successor will manage the Depart- 
ment as well. It is true, that sometimes I nave 
thought he did not fully appreciate the country 
west of the mountains; but I do not know of any 
man east of the mountains who ever has appre- 
ciated it fully, and I have no hope of great re- 
forms in that locality until we have a Postmaster 
General residing west of the mountains, who is 
a western man. I must say, and it is due to 
my own feelings and justice to say, that I do not 
participate in the attacks on the Postmaster 
General. 

Mr. MALX.ORY. I only rise to say, that 
from my intercourse with the Post Office Depart- 
ment — and it has not been limited, by any means 
— I feel very happy indeed to indorse every word 
said by the Senator from Illinois. The Postmas- 
ter General has pursued precisely the same rigid 
course in my State as it is evident he has pur- 
sued with this contract. 

Mr. WILSON. As we have now had the 
obituary notice of the retiring Postmaster Gen- 
eral, I nope we shall come to a vote on the ques- 
tion before the Senate. It seems to me we are 
takine up an unnecessary amount of time, if we 
intend ever to pass this bill. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays on 
the amendment, resulted — jeas 27, nays S^; as 
follows: 

TEAS— Meflsre. Adams, Bell of New Hampshire. Bell of 
Tennessee, Bigler, Brodhead, Brown, Collamer, Critien- 
den, Dodge, Durkee, Evans, Fessenden, Filch, Foster, 
Green, Harlan, Houston, iverson, Johnson, Jones of Ten- 
nessee, Rusk,' Sebastian, Seward, Thompson of Kentucky, 
Trumbull, Weller, and Yulee— S7. 

NAYS— Messrs. Allen. Bayard, Benjamin, Biggs, Bright, 
Butler, Cass. Douglas, Fish, Foot, Hunter, James, Jones 
of Iowa, Mallory, Mason, Pratt, Pugb, Reid, Slidell, Stuart, 
Thomson of New Jersey, Toombs, Toucey, and Wilson— 
94. 

So the amendment was adopted. 

Mr. HUNTER. I ask general consent to 
move that at a quarter before four o'clock we 
take a recess until a quarter before six o'clock. 
I fix that hour on the suggestion of many gentle- 
men. 

Several Sknatori. Say from four to six 
o'clock 

The PRESIDENT ore tempore. The Chair 
will put the question by general consent. It is 
moved to take a recess from four to six o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I am directed by the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads to offer 
this amendment as an additional section: 

•9nd be it furtktr enaated, That the Postmaster General 
he, and he is herelnr, authorized and directed to exaoUae 
the apptioations of Vassaa D. Pinkham, contractor for car- 
rying the United States mail on route No. 67. between Ban- 
gor and Calais, in the State of Maine, and of Lewis W. Lud- 
low, contractor for carrying the United States mails on route 
No. 13^ from Auburn to South Lansing, in the State of 
New York, to be released from their respective contracts, 
and in his discretion to release either or both of them there- 
flroro. 

Mr. HUNTER. Is not that a private claim ? 

Mr. COLLAMER. I think it is not. 

Mr. TOOM BS. I make the point of order that 
this is a private claim. I am not able to see the 
slightest reason to the contrary. I make the point 
of order unless the chairman of the Committee 
on Finance does it. If you are going to put all 
private claims on these bills, it will take a long 
time to dispose of them. 

Mr. COLLAMER. Can I be heard on the 
point of order ? 

Mr. TOOMBS. I |)re8ume so; but it is proper 
for me to make the point before the Senator pro- 
ceeds. 

The PRESIDENT ore tempore. The qu^tion 
of order is not debatable. It ip not always easy 
to determine on the face of the paper what is or 
what is not a private claim. The Chair considers 
it best to leave th£ question to the Senate. The 
Chair will put the question to the Senate whether 
this shall be considered a private claim. Senators: 
those who- believe this to be a private claim, will 
say «« ay," those who are of a contrary opinion, 
wulsay ••no." 



Mr. COLLAMER. Can I be heard on this 
question ? 

The PRESIDENT |wo tempore. Not on a ques- 
tion of order. 

Mr. COLLAMER. The amendment merely 
gives to the head of a Department power to in- 
vestigate n matter concerning the mail service. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is not in 
order to debate a question of order. 

The amendment was decided to be a private 
claim. 

Mr. ADAMS. I offer the following amend- 
ment from the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads, as an additional section: 

.dnd be it further enacted, That the eighth section of the 
act of the i8th of August, 1856, entitled << An act making 
appropriations for the service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment," fltc., be construed as mandatory, and that the Post- 
master General be, and he hereby is, required to pay to the 
wxdA Giddinfi the sum of §33,800 per annum, in lieuof c-on- 
tract pay on mail route No. 13900, as directed by said sec- 
tion, deducthig payments heretofore made. 

Mr. HUNTER. That seems to be similar to 
the amendment just offered by the Senator from 
Vermont. This is a private claim, and I raise 
the question of order. 

Mr. ADAMS. This is a provision for the 
payment 

Mr. COLLAMER. I rise to a ^question of 
order. I was told distinctly bv the Chair, and 
by other gentlemen, that I could not be heard 
upon a question of order, and I object to any 
other Senator being heard on a similar question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
was about to inquire whether the question of 
order was made. 

Mr. HUNTER. I raise the question of order. 
I think this is a piivs^e claim. 

The PRESIDENT pro Umpore, The Chair 
will submit the question to the Senate. 

Mr. WELLEH. It will make no difference, 
because a Senator can appeal from the decision 
of the Chair, and debate can be had on that. 
Under the rule of the Senate, questions of order 
must be decided without debate 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The rule is: 

" Every question of order sliall be decided by the Presi- 
dent without debate, subject to an appeal to the Senate; 
and the President may call for the sense of the Senate on 
any question of order. *> 

Mr. COLLAMER. Has the Chair asked for 
the advice of the Senate as to whether the Senate 
can hecur any arguments on these questions ? 

Mr. TOOMBS. No. 

The PRESIDENT ;yro tempore. The Chair is 
of opinion that the question is not subject to 
debate. 

Mr. COLLAMER. Then I object to the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Adams] proceeding. 

Mr. WELLER. I apprehend an appeal can 
be taken from that decision, if the Senator from 
Vermont chooses, and I know of no rule which 
would authorize the Chair to prevent him fVom 
debating that appeal. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
decides that the Question must be submitted to the 
Senate without debate, and the Senator may ap- 
peal from that decision if he chooses. 

Mr. WELLER. But that would be debatable. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. An appeal is 
debatable. 

Mr. WELLER. That would accomplish the 
purpose of the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. RUSK. Was the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Vermont ruled out of order as 
a pnvate claim .' 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RUSK. Who ruled it out? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate, 
by a vote. 

Mr. RUSK. I did not vote, and I move a 
reconsideration. That amendment provides for 
two very small cases; they are hard cases; and I 
am satisfied one word of explanation will induce 
the Senate to pass them. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion 
to reconsider cannot be made until the^ present 
question is disposed of. The Chair decides that 
upon the submission of a question of order to the 
Senate, it is not the subject of debate. The Chair 
understands the Senator from California to appeal 
from this decision. 

Mr. WELLER. Certainly not. I took no 



appeal. I was only suggestiiu" that the Senatof 
from Vermont could accomplish his object, if ha 
desired to make a jtatement, by appealing (rom 
the decision of tne Chair, and debating that 
question. 

The PRESIDENT jrro tempore. The question 
before the Senate is this: The Senator from Vir- 

finia objects to the reception of this amendment 
ecause it is a private claim. The Chair submits 
that Question to the Senate. Senators: those who 
are or opinion that this is a private claim will say 
"ay." 

Mr. RUSK. Is it out of order to say a word ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WELLER. 1 apprehend the queattoo 
now submitted to the oenate is, whether this 
amendment shall be received. I object to the 
manner in which the Chair states the question, 
viz: " That those who regard this as a pnvate bill 
will say ay.*' I think the proper form in which 
the quesuon should be presented is, whethw, 
under the rules of the Senate, the amendment 
shall be received. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair ha* 
no choice as to the manner of thA statement. 

Mr. RUSK. I only wish the Senate to under- 
stand that the amendment requires a Jaw passed 
at the last session of Congress to be executed. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I wish to say, in regard to 
the other amendment, that it requires a matter of 
public service now going on to be arranged. 

The amendment was decided to be a privata 
claim, there being, on a division — ayes 24, noes 
11. 

Mr. YULEE. The Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads authorized the amendments 
which have been presented just now, and in ref- 
erence to which the Chair proposed to the Senate 
a question which it seems to mc, with great def- 
erence to the Chair, decides nothing. The ques- 
tion submitted to the Senate by the Chair was, 
whether this is a private claim; and the Senate, 
myself concurring, have pronounced, in reply to 
the question of we Chaur, that it is a private 
claim ; but what does that decide ? The rule does 
not exclude all private claims as amendments to 
a g^eral appropriation bill. It expressly pro- 
vides an exception, subjeot to which we suppose 
this case to be: 

" And no amendment shall be received whose object is 
to provide for a private claim tnUett it be to carry oat tiM 
provisions of an existing law or a treaty." 

That is the qualification. It nuiy be a private 
claim; but if it be a private claim necessary to 
carry out the provisions of an existing Jaw *or 
treaty, it is a private claim which is a^roper sub- 
ject-matter for presentation as an amendment to 
a general appropriation bill, and that we suppose 
to be the case in reference to these claims. I take 
it, therefore, that the question which has been 
propounded to the Senate decides nothing. 

Mr. HUNTER. The question was, I suppose, 
whether it was a private claim excluded under the 
rule. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question 
can be reconsidered on the motion of a sinele Sen- ' 
ator. The Chair put the question in the way 
he did, of course, under the rule, taking it for 
granted that every Senator would understand the 
point to be, whetner it was a private claim not 
intended to carry out the provisions of an exist- 
ing law. The Senator may move a reconsidera- 
tion. 

Mr. PUGH. I move a reconsideration, to ac- 
commodate the Senator from Florida. 

The ho.ur of four o'clock having arrived, the 
Senate took a recess until six o'clock, p. ni., and 
reassembled at that hour. 

On motion of Mr. HUNTER, the Senate re- 
sumed, as in Committee of the Whole, the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. No. 636) making 
appropriations for the service of the Foet Office 
Department for the year ending the 30th of June, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A motion wan 
made by the Senator rrom Onio, [Mr. Pvoh,] to 
reconsiaer the vote by which the Senate determ- 
ined that the last two amendments were private 
claims. The Chair will say in relation to them, 
that since the recess was taiken, he has looked at 
the rule, and is satiafied that his first decision was 
wrong. When a question is submitted to th« 
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Senate it is open to debate. The Chair decided 
•tfaerwise. The question is on the reconsidera- 
tion. ^ 

Mr. RUSK. Is th^ motion to reconsider the 
Tote on both amendments? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair so 
understood. 

Mr. RUSK. Then I desire to state the char- 
acter of the two amendments, and I do not think 
there will be any objection to them. 

Mr. SE WA RD. Let the amendments be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
will take the question on each amendment sepa- 
rately. The first is the one offered by the Senator 
from Vermont, to insert as a new section: 

•tfftd be it further enacted, Ttiat the PoBCinat>ter General 
be, and be ia beieby, aothorized and directed to examine 
the applications of Vassal D. Pinkbam, contractor for car- 
lying the Unfted States mail on route No. 67. between Ban- 

{or and Calais, in the State of Maine, and of Lewis W. 
•udlow, for carrying Uie United States mails on route No. 
^43. from Anbam to South Lansing, in the State of New 
York, to be released from their respective contracts, and in 
bb discretion to release either or both of them therefrom. 

When this amendment was submitted to the 
Senate, the Chair submitted the question to the 
Senate whether it was admissible within the rule. 
It is moved to reconsider the vote by which it 
was ruled out. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I do not propose to debate 
it, but I wisli to say a word or two. These cases 
are of that class which will occasionally arise 
where a man makes a contract for carrying the 
mails, and bv a change of circumstances it cannot 
be sustainea. In both these cases, as far as we 
have been able to examine the circumstances, 
each of these men had a contract for carrying the 
mail. They have carried the mails for two years, 
and they have used up all they had on earth. 
They aregood contractors, and have done all they 
oould. They must go on at a loss, or some one 
must supply their place at their risk. We desire 
in these two cases that the Postmaster General 
shall be authorized to examine into the circum- 
stances, and let the men off if he thinks it advi- 
sable. We allow him to arrange it so that he can 
advertise and relet these contracts if he chooses, 
but not insist in going on to the ruin of honest and 
faithful sontractors. That is all there is of it; and 
it is simply to enable him, who understands it 
better than we do, to allow compensation if he 
thinks proper. He is without power now to in- 
terfere in the case. We desire to enable him to 
do it, if he can get the service done. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is objected 
that this is a private claim. That question the 
Chair submiu to the Senate. The questioti is. 
Shall this amendment be received under the rules 
of the Senate ? 

The Guestion being taken, the amendment was 
receiven, and was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is moved 
to reconsider the vote by which the following 
amendment was decided to be a private claim: 

jSnd be U fitriher enacted, That the eisbth secUon of the 
act of the 18tb of August, 1856, entitled <<At« act making 
appropriations for the service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment," &c., be construed as mandatory, and that the Post- 
master General be, and hereby is, required to pay to the 
said Giddings the sum of $33,800 per annum, in lieu of the 
contract pav on mail route No. 12900, as directed by said 
section, aeducting payments heretofore made. 

Mr. ADAMS. I wish to state to the Senate 
the facts of this case. When the Senate determ- 
ined that it was a private claim, it of course had 
no knowledge of the facts of the case. Mr. Gid- 
dings had a contract for carrjring the mail from 
San Antonio, in Texas, to Santa F€, New Mex- 
ico. At the time he made the contract the coun- 
try was not annoyed with Indian difficulties, 
and he could not possibly, in the opinion of the 
committee, have anticipated the difficulties which 
subsequently occurred , and which occasioned very 
great expense. In consideration of the unex- 
pected and unforeseen additional expense thus 
thrown upon him, the committee reported to the 
Senate a bill making an additional allowance, 
increasing his compensation to f33,500 a year. 
The language used was that the Postmaster Ghn- 
eral be, and he is hereby, ** authorized" to pay 
to Giddings this amount. The bill then went on 
to provide, supposing the circumstances mij^ht 
chabge, that ihs Posiouuiter Genend at any time U 



might discontinue the contract, and put an end to 
it, on twelve months' notice. It was intended by 
the committee, and I understood it was intended 
by the Senate, to give him this additional sum. 
It was appropriate to him, and the contract Ab 
now being executed — a portion of it has been 
executed, and a portion has not. 

The Postmast^ General, however, has determ- 
ined that the word " authorized*' gave him a 
discretion, and though he absolutely refuses to 
put an end to the contract, he says the contractor 
can afford to carry the meul for |25,000 a year, 
and has paid only the $25,000 a year. This 
amendment is to carry out an existing contract, 
to pay money that has been appropriated, to give 
a construction to a Post Office law which is now 
being executed. There is not a single appropri- 
ation in the bill, from the first clause to the last, 
but what is intended to be paid to an individual, 
whether named or not; ana there is not a single 
appropriation or item in it that more legitimately 
pertains to an appropriation bill for defraying the 
expenses of the Post Office Department than this 
amendment. It is simply to pay a man what we 
have already determined he should be paid; but 
it has been withheld from him by what the com- 
mittee believe to be an erroneous construction* 
These are the facts of the case. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is objected 
to the amendment that it is a private claim. The 
question is. Shall it be received under the rule? 

Mr. YULEE. I can state in a moment the 
point in this case. In the Post Office appropria- 
tion act of last year the Postmaster General was 
authorized to pay a particular sum to this* con- 
tractor, who was then, and still is^ carrying the 
mail. It was the intention of the committee who 
reported it, in authorizing the Postmaster Gren- 
eral to do this, to convey an indication'of a direc- 
tion to do it. The Postmaster Greneral considered 
that the same discretion remained with him as be- 
fore, and does not allow what the committee rec- 
ommended and Congress agreed should be paid to 
this contractor. The object of this amendment 
is to correct the phraseology by making it imper- 
ative, instead of an authority to him which he con- 
siders to leave a discretion. 

Mr. RUSK. I will state one additional fact. 
There were three of these contractors in the same 

Eredicament. They were provided for by the same 
ill. One was Mr. Hal), of Missouri; another was 
a gentleman who carried the mail to Salt Lake 
City, Mr. Magraw; and the third was Mr. Gid- 
dings, who carried the mail from San Antonio to 
Santa F€. The merits of the cases were about 
alike, and were so regarded by the committee, 
and by Congress. The same provision for the 
relief of the three was passed. In the cases of 
Hall and Magraw, the full amount has been paid; 
but in this case the pay has not been allowed by 
the Postmaster General. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. I shouJd like to hear the 
law read to which this amendment refers. Ac- 
cording to my recollection, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral was autnorized to allow this sum, if, in his 
judgment, he should think it right. 

Mr. ADAMS. There was not a word about 
his judgment. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. He was " authorized " to 
do it. 

Mr. ADAMS. He was authorized to do it or 
discontinue the contract, as he pleased. 

Mr. WELLER. I will read the law. It is: 

"The Poetmaster Genera] is hereby authorized to pay to 
George n . Giddings, contractor for carrying the mail on route 
No. 12900, from Santa F6, in New Mexico, to San Antonio, 
in Texas, monthly each way, according to the contract under 
which mid service is being perfcmned, the sum of $33,500 
for each year's service, comq^encin^ with the IStli day of 
August, 1855, to continue during his contract : Provided, 
That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to annul said contract on giving three months' notioe 
to the contractor.*' 

The whole effect of this amendment is simply 
to declare what was the intention of Congress in 
passing that law. 

Mr. I ULEE. We used a polite term in saying 
''authorized," and we now propose to make it 
directory. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. What has been done under 
this law ? How much has been paid ? Has the 
contract been discontinued ? 



Mr. ADAMS. No; the Postmaster General 
refuses to discontinue' it. 

Mr. RUSK. He says he will hare to pay- 
higher if he discontinues it, and therefore he will 
not let off the contractor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is objected 
that this amendment provides for a private claim. 
That question the Chair submits to the Senate. 
Shall the amendment be received under the rules ? 

The question being taken, it was decided in the 
affirmative; and the amendment was adopted. 

Mr. RUSK. I now offer the following amend- 
ment, by authority of the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, as additional sections: 

Skc. — . Jlnd be it further enacted, That the Postmaster 
General be, and be is hereby, authorized to contract Ibrthe 
conveyance of the entire letter mail fVom such point on the 
Mississippi river as the contractors may select, to San Fran- 
cisco, in the State of California, for six years, at a cost not 
exceeding $300,000 per annum fbr semi-monthly, $450,000 
fbr weekly, or $iiSOO,000 Ibr semi-weekly service ; to be per- 
formed semi-monthly, weekly, or semi- weekly, at tlie op- 
tion of the contractors. 

Beg. — . .ind be it further enacted, That tlie contract shall - 
require the service to be performed with good (bur-horse 
coaches, or spring wagons, suitable for the conveyance of 
passengers, as well as the safety and secoritv of the mails. 

Sec. — . Jind be it further enacted, That the contractors 
shall have the right of way, not exceeding one hundred and 
twenty feet wide, through the public land during tlie con- 
tinuance of service, and the right of preemption to three 
hundred, and twenty acres of land at each point necessaiy 
for a station, not to be nearer than ten niiles from each 
other. 

Sec. — . Jind be it further enacted. That the said service 
shall be perfbrmed within twenty-flve days for each trip ; 
imd that, before entering into such contract, the Postmaster 
General shall be satisfied of the ability and disposition of 
the parties bona fide to perform the said contract, and shall 
require good andf sufficient security for the performance of 
the same ; the service to commence within twelve months 
after the signing of the contract. 

Mr. HUNTER . It seems to me, sir, that this 
is a lar^e amendment to be put on this bill with 
so little notice — an amendment which proposes to 
establish at once a semi-weekly mail overland to 
California, and to enter into contracts. I am fires 
to say that if I thought, by adopting this amend- 
ment, we should supersede the ocean mail service 
to California, which is costing us some |^0,000 
a year, I should be for it; but my fear is that we 
shall be charged with both in order to make up 
these communications, and that we shall have 
constantly on appropriation bills just such cases 
as the Giddings appropriations to add to the com- 
pensation for which the contractors agreed to carry 
the mail. Such has been the result of attempts 
to carry it for much shorter distances in tnat 
region of country. I am afraid of this. At any 
rate, I am afraid of it as an amendment to this bill. 
If we oan hive satisfactory assurances that, by 
establishing such a route, we shall supersede the 
ocean mail steam service, I would vote for it as a 
separate and independent bill, but not here. 

Mr. G WIN. How can we ever supersede the 
steamships unless we have a mail across the con- 
tinent? and how can we get such a one until we 
make the experiment? California has been in 
possession of the United States more than ten 
years, and yet we have no communication across 
the continent within our own territory. We are 
entirely at the mercv of a steamship company — a 
gigantic monopoly that never can be broken down 
unless you give us a mail across the continent. 
I nowannounce that if you will give us this route, 
and give us that liberal patronage to which we 
are entitled from the Government of the United 
States, so far as I am concerned, I will never go 
for another steam route, nor will I ^o for renew- 
ing the contract of the line now in existence. 
Whenever we can establish the fact that the mail 
can be carried across the continent, as I know it 
can, if you will give us proper aid by this meas- 
ure, we want no steam routes; we need none of 
them. 

There is no question in which the J)eople of 
California take so great an interest as in that of 
a mail route across the continent. By a very 
large vote, which I think indicates the policy of 
the Senate, a bill was passed a few days a^o 
giving us a telegraphic communication across tne 
continent. ^ Now give us a mail. You have 
screed to give us wagon- roads; but they will be 
of no iise unless you put mails upon them. The 
Indians will bum up the bridges if they are not 
kept in constant use; and what you have done 
will be of no service to us unless you give ue a 
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mail communication. I indicate no route. Let 
money find the best route to California. I hope 
no sectional question will spring up on this prop- 
osition ; for sooner or later we must have com- 
munication across the continent with the Pacific 
coast, and the sooner we commence the better. 

This contract with the Pacific Mail Steam ship 
Company, and the New York and Chagres Com- 
pany, expires in October, 1858— only eighteen 
months from this time; and it will take eighteen 
months to ascertain the fact whether it is practi- 
cable to carry the mail across the continent oTer- 
land; and if this measure does not now pass, it is 
a guarantee to tlie country that those wno oppose 
it intend to force us into additional contracts to 
carry the mail through two oceans to California. 
A war with one of the most insignificant natifins 
would stop all communications oetween the At- 
lantic and Pacific States of the United States. 
Every ship that goes to California and carries 
mails or brings them back, passes in sight of Cuba, 
and one ship of war there could stop all commu- 
nication. We are at the mercy of any nation 
with whom wo may be at war, so far as that com- 
munication is concerned, unless we have a route 
across the continent. If gentlemen want to break 
up the steam lines — if they want to lay the foun- 
dation by which we shall be independent of them, 
give us a mail across the continent^, and the «ooner 
we commence the better. 

I know that the bills which have passed the 
Senate durine this session, (and two of them have 
passed both llouses of Congress,) will be looked 
upon as a bright era in the history of the Pacific 
possessions of the United States — the wagon road 
Dills and the telegraph bill. Now give us this 
mail. It will show that we shall be connected 
wi^ our brethren on this side of the continent 
by a route within ourown territory, without being 
dependent on any foreign nation. Why, Mr. 
President, the Panama Railroad Company, only 
forty-nine miles long, now charges |125,000 to 
carry the mail across semi-monthly — a close mo- 
nopoly; and yet we arc forced to give them any- 
thing they charge, or have our mails thrown out 
and have no communication. 

Mr. SEWARD. What is the cost of the rail- 
road transit there for a passenger? 

Mr. G WIN. Twenty-five dollars. It is a close 
monopoly, and it is breaking up emigration to 
that country. We must build up the country by 
emigration across the continent; and if we can- 
not do it by steam lines, I hope you will give us 
this route. I have no doubt of its success. I 
know men of enterprise in that country who have 
established mail routes all througlfr California, 
who are prepared with such a measure as this to 
open this great communication. Let it be from 
Independence to Sacramento, or lot it be on the 
soutoem route, or any route that an enterprising 
contractor will undertake to build the road, and 
1 know it can be built if this measure be passed. 

Mr. BIGK3IS. There are two provisions in this 

amendment that strike me as extraordinary. The 

first section provides: 

" That the Posunasler Oeneral be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorised to contract for the conveyance of the entire letter 
mail from such point on the Mississippi rivor as the con- 
tractors may ^lect, to San Francisco, in the Suite of Cal- 
ifornia, for six years, at a co«t not exceeding three hundred 
thousand dollars per annum for semi-monthly, four hundred 
Mid fifty thonsanU dollars for weekly, or six hundred thou- 
sand dollars for semi- weekly service, to be performed semi • 
monthly, weekly, or semi- weekly" — 

Now, I call the attention of the Senate to this: 
<*at the option of the contractors." Here, then, 
is a provision authorizing the Postmaster General 
to make a contract, leaving it discretionary with 
the contractors whether to carry the mail weekly, 
■emi-weekly, or semi-monthly. It strikes me that 
this is a very extraordinary proposition. If there 
is any discretion to be vested anywhere in regard 
to this service, it s\cms to me it should be vested 
in the Postmaster General to determine whether 
k shall be weekly, semi-weekly, or semi-m'onthly. 

Another provision in regard to our public do- 
main strikes me as a new feature about to be in- 
troduced among all the new schemes for the pur- 
pose of getting clear of the public lands. Perhaps 
It may not be very novel, though there are a great 
many novfel schemes now coming to li^ht for the 
disposition of the public lands. The third section 

provides: 
<n*hat the eoatraetort sball have the right of way not 



exceeding one hundred and twenty fbet wide ihrough the 
public land during the continuance of service." 

We have made an appropriation for two wagon 
roads to California^ but here is to be another road 
on which the contractors are to have the right of 
way not exceeding one hundred and twenty feet 
through the public land during the continuance 
of the service) but that is not al]^: 

" And the right of nreVmption to three hundred and twenty 
acres of land at each point necessary for a station, not to be 
nearer than ten miles frouf each other." 

It strikes me that these provisions ought not to 
obtain if the general object of the amendment be 
sanctioned by the Senate. I move, therefore, to 
strike out the words ** at the option of the con- 
tractors*' in the first section, and insert ** at the 
option of the Postmater G^eneral;" ^nd I move to 
strike out the whole of the third section of the 
amendment. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. This measure has been 
before the Senate for some time. I did not hear 
the amendment as first reported; but I have the 
bill before me of which it is a copy, and I will 
inform Senators that it is Senate bill No. 560. 

I am very much gratified, Mr. President, to see 
an attempt at the inauguration of a policy of com- 
munication across our own possessions between 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. I cannot imagine 
any policy better adapted to hold together this 
Contederacy on tlio two oceans; nor can I see 
any objection at all to the general features of this 
measure. On the contrary, I shall vote very 
heartily for it as an amendment to this bill; but 
I agree with the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. BioGs] in relation to his amendment to the 
first section. I do not think it ought to be at the 
option of the contractors whether they will per- 
form this service semi-monthly, weekly, or semi- 
weekly. It is a new policy that we arc inaugu- 
rating; and although I am entirely disposed to 
favor it, I think wc ought to proceed^ in it grad- 
ually. A sudden change of our policy in regard 
to the mail service, wituout any necessity for it 
at the present time, according to the statement 
of the^Senator fVom California [Mr. Gwin] him- 
self, an authorization to make a contract for a 
semi-weekly at once, is ffoin^ too far. 

The Senator from California says it will require 
some eighteen months to inaugurate this policy. 
Shall we not therefore begin like men of prudence 
by authorising a contract for a semi-monthly 
mail ? The appropriations for a communication 
with California this session have already been 
heavy. As the Senator has said, we have appro- 
priated for a wagon road ; we have appropriated 
for a telegraph line; and I am perfectly ready and 
willing to assist in appropriating for mail service. 
But the wagon road is not yet completed. This 
service is to be performed in four-horse post 
coaches, or spring wagons. If, after this policy 
shall have been inaugurated, we find that the ser- 
vice can be efficiently performed, we can double 
or treble it, but wrought certainly to begin with 
moderation. The appropriation for a semi-weekly 
mail is |600,000 a year. You have already 
(980,000 a year for mail communication by steam- 
ers. You have just allowed |30,000 cl year for 
the telegraph communication; and the appropria- 
tions under this system for California would make 
nearly two millidn dollars a year for communica- 
tion. It cannot be necessary to go that extent 
now; and I think the Senators from California 
will do well to be a little more moderate now, and 
permit us to inaugurate this policy on a smaller 
scale, and if successful, we can go still further. 
Two millions a year at one session is going rather 
further than the necessities of the puolic service 
now require. 

In relation to the third section, to which the 
Senator from North Carolina makes objection, I 
really see nothing in that objection. We cannot 
expect contractors to carry the mail firom the At- 
lantic to the Pacific ocean without passing over 
the public land, and this merely eives them the 
right of way over the public land during the con- 
tinuance of the service. There can be no objec- 
tion to that. 

Then, as regards the three hundred and twenty 
acres of land for stations at ten miles, the section 
merely authorizes the contractors to buy the land. 
It gives them a preiimption for it; it does not give 
them the land. Of course mail service of that 



kind will require the establishment of stables and 
places for ctianging horses. They will have to 
Duild on the ground every ten miles, and we can- 
not expect them to ouila on the ground and the 
ground remain the property of the public at the 
stations where they may desire to purchase it and 
acquii'e a permanent title. 

I can see no objection, therefore, to the third 
section ; but I think the Senators from California 
would do well to allow us to inaugurate this 
policy a little more moderately than to go to 
the entire expense of a semi-weekly mail at the 
option of the contractors. Let us have a semi" 
monthly mail for this year, and, if successful, we 
can increase it hereafter. It is only eight or nine 
months until another session of Congress. 

Mr. RUSK. This measure was drawn up after 
much consideration by the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. There were several prop- 
ositions before the committee for the transporta- 
tion of this mail; one or two bills on the subject 
were referred to them, and the committee fully 
considered the question. An amendment of a 
similar character to this was, at the last session, 
added to the Post Office appropriation bill, but 
failed in the House of Representatives from some 
cause or other. I will state the reasons which 
operated on the committee to-make the number 
of trips optional with the contractors. In order 
to perform the service, an immense outlay of cap- 
ital will be necessary. The distance from a point 
on the Mississippi river to San Francisco will be 
certainly two thousand miles, and it may be more. 
To require the service to be performed m twenty- 
six days, through an unsettled country, will in- 
volve a very heavy expenditure in the way of 
stock and preparations to commence. If we do 
not offer some advantages, prudent men will not 
take the contract* No prudent, substantial men 
would engage in an uncertainty, involving great 
hazard. They would, therefore, look well to the 
terms of the contract, and for that reason we ex- 
tended the time more than four years. We ex- 
tended it to six years because we were satisfied that 
prudent men would notj for the ordinary term, 
engage in a contract of this description where the 
outlay would be so great, and wnere the outlay 
must be at the beginning of the service. * 

Any man who risks his capital in this contract 
must expect for a year or two to lose; and unless 
the contract be of such a character as to hold out 
the expectation of gaining in the latter part of the 
term, you will not be able to induce other than 
men of straw to go into schemes of this descrip- 
tion. We have had a great deal of difficulty in 
the breaking up of the route to Salt Lake, and 
under that system men have bid at low prices, 
and failed in the service, and come to Congress 
for relief. 

These views struck the committee with a^reat 
deal offeree, and we had before us propositions 
from very responsible men. The amendment 
was limited by propositions that were made by 
certain parties, who were certified to be very ex- 
cellent contractors, and some of whom were men 
of wealth, men of experience, men who had very 
considerable means now employed in the ^ns- 
portation of the mails ab^ut to be superseded by 
the post route. ^ gentleman from Indiana came 
recommended by the honorable Senator from la- 
diana [Mr. Bright] as a gentleman of higli char- 
acter, who had a good deal of property engaged 
in this business, (Mr. Alvord.) A gentleman from 
Alabama came well recommended, (Mr. Powell,) 
whom most southern Senators recommended. 
He proposed to join in carrying this mail. These 
per8onswererecommended,too,by the Post Office 
Department as being men of capital, wealth, and 
promptness in the discharge of the duties of mail 
contractors, and had been mail contractors for a 
long time. 

It was, therefore, on propositions from expe- 
rienced and practical men, that we limited the 
terms of the proposed contract. As to the right 
of way, it has been suggested to me that it may 
stand in the way. I do not care anything about 
that'. There is a road now authorized to oe con- 
structed. Xt the time this bill was reported, that 
was not in existence. I have no objection to 
striking out the provision for the right of way, 
because making this a post route gives the per- 
sons who carry the mail the right of way; and it 
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might seem from this proposition tkat we were 
granting an exclusive right, which we do not 
desire to do. The only object was not to have 
them obstructed in transporting the mail. I move 
to strike cut that portion of the third section which 
relates to the rignt of way. 

The provision allowing a pre4hnption right to 
three hundred and twenty acres, at every ten 
miles, is absolutely necessary. This mail must 
be carried through a country totally unsettled. 
The contractors will be able to find along that 
route no place where they can keep their stock 
and take care of them. They must necessarily 
expend a ereat deal of money in establishing 
stands, and must have guards to prevent stealing 
by the Indians; and therefore it was thought by 
the committee that there should be a preemption 
right to purchase three hundred and twenty acres, 
at j|l 25 an acre, at points not nearer tnan ten 
miles together. 

Then we got over the difficulty as to where the 
mail should go, by authorizing the contractors 
themselves to select the point on the Mississippi 
river from which they would start. I should like 
myself to have a daily mail. I think it is cer- 
tainly a necessity of the Government, that we 
should have a semi-weekly mail. oTaking it alto- 
gether, what we are paying to the Panama Rail- 
road Company, what we are paying to the ocean 
steamers on the other side of the Isthmus, and 
what we are paying on this side, with the inci- 
dental expenses of agents, &c.,our expenditures 
amount to very nearly |1 ,000,000 for this pur- 
pose — certainly over (^,000; and I think — when 
the whole bill comes to be footed up, it will be 
found to be very little short of $1,000,000. That 
is for carrying the mail through a foreign country, 
and through a remarkably unhealthy country. 
At certain seasons of the year, a man comes over 
at the imminent risk of health and life, in con- 
sequence of the unhealthfulness of the climate 
across the Isthmus. That contract will expire in 
the course of eighteen months, and then we have 
Hobson's choice — we are bound to employ them 
eigain. 

I have heard it said privately that California 
costs uab a great deal. That is true. All new 
countries cost a great deal. But California pays 
back a very great part. 

Mr. JOHNSON. A great deal more than she 
has cost. 

Mr. RUSK. Yes. She hito kept back a revul- 
sion. Besides that, recent experiments have 
shown a fact that a few years ago was denied. 
It was supposed, a few years ago, that the terri- 
tory between us and our Pacific coast was a 
desert, entirely uninhabitable. Recent examina- 
tions and explorations, by the military authority 
of the Government, have shown exactly the con- 
trary; that it is a healthy climate; that it is a 
desirable country; that the lands are valuable; and 
the difficulties of want of water and fuel have 
been, by recent discoveries, supplied. 

Under these circumstances, it seems to me that 
it is rather a reproach to this Government that for 
ten years we have owned California, we have had 
our citizens there with a necessity for constant 
intercommunication, and yet we have no regular 
medl over the territory of the United States. With 
an overflowing Treasury, with money that you 
are trying to get clear of, with scheme atler scheme 
of a visionary character, it strikes me that an 
economical scheme, which will certainly save you 
1100,000, and perhaps |40Q,000 a year, and give 
you a semi-weekly, in placid of a semi-monthly, 
mail to your possessions on the Pacific, and will 
be not only an entering wedge, but contribute in 
a very great degree to settle up the line of travel 
between the Atlantic and Pacific States, is an ob- 
ject that should command the attention of Con- 
gress, and I cannot well see why there should be 
opBosition to it. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. I should like to 
make some inquiries of the honorable Senator 
from Texas upon this subject. This scheme com- 
mends itself to us by its being a proposed mail 
communication within our own territories, not 
Kable to the objection 'of the submarine telegraph 
communication between this country and foreign 
countries; but still it is exposed to another objec- 
tion. May it not be the project of a company 
of speculators, as was alleged against the Sub- 



marine Telegraph Company ? Under the great in- 
ducements offered by the Uovemment to under- 
take this service, (and the parties who may con- 
tract for the service may have some discretion in 
dictating what those terms shall he,) will they 
not really secure a large amount of money to 
themselves for very little service to the public? 

In the first place, I wish to know whether this 
mail is to be carried over the wagon road for the 
construction of which we have appropriated 

f 300,000 ? If that were so, it would seem to in- 
icate that they will be likely to carry the project 
into execution, and there may be saia to be really 
bonajides in the proposition. Then, is this a new 
route which they undertake to construct them- 
selves? I do notremember where that wagon road 
is to commence on our western borders; but if this 
mail is not to be carried on that wagon road, it 
must be on some route that is as practicable, if 
not more so, than that wagon road which we 
have authorized. It may be that it is understood 
this mail is to be carried on the route of that 
wagon road; and if so, that gives some assurance 
that it will bo likely to be executed. I do not 
know whether it will be so or not. I would like 
the honorable Senator to say at once whether it 
is to be carried on the same route ? 

Mr. RUSK. The bill, of which the amend- 
ment is a copy, was reported before the bill for 
the wagon road was passed. This gives discre- 
tion to the contractors to select the route. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. Then it is proposed 
it shall be carried semi-monthly for |300,000. 
That requires a large outlay. 

Mr. RTJSK. It is not to exceed that amount. 

Mr. BEILL, of Tennessee. It is not to exceed 
|300,000 annually. That would not be unreason- 
able for carrying the mail to that extent. It is 
proposed to start from some point on the Missis- 
sippi and go to San Francisco. It is a long route. 
It does not seem to me to be necessary to com- 
mence on the Mississippi. We have mail routes 
now from the Mississippi to the borders of our 
settlements in Missouri, Arkansas,and Louisiana, 
and it would be better to provide for continuing 
them to San Francisco, or some other point in 
the State of California. 

Mr. RUSK. I can answer the Senator on that 
point. If we attempt here to select a point, as a 
matter of course we should encounter all the dif- 
ficulties we have had to contend with in providing 
for a railroad to the Pacific. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. There are several 

Roints to which the mail is carried west of the 
lississippi. Wc are constructing railroads to 
the borders of Missouri, and some are projected 
through Arkansas and Texas, and some through 
Nebraska and Kansas Territories. Why com- 
mence on the Mississippi? 

Mr. RUSK. I have already intimated to the* 
Senator the difficulty of indicating the points. If 
you indicate a point in Kansas, here are men for 
a southern route against it, and men for a northern 
route against it, and you have a sectional dis- 
pute. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. I agree that that 
is a sufficient answer, and I waive that point and 
pass to another. As the Senator has said, this 
would not seem to be an unreasonable amount of 
compensation, considering the capital and stock 
required to put such a line in operation; but will 
the honorable Senator explain satisfactorily an- 
other difficulty that strikes me? He has said, and 
he is corroborated by the honorable Senator from 
California, that the explorations of the military 
exploring parties show that perhaps there is not 
more than an extent of sixty miles of real barren 
desert in the whole extent of country lying be- 
tween the Mississippi river and the Pacific ocean; 
and therefore it is areued there is no great ob- 
struction to carrying the mails from the Missis- 
sippi to San Francisco. Will the honorable Sen- 
ator point out whether there arc one or more that 
may be said to be practicable routes over which 
the mail may be carried in twenty-five days be- 
tween San Francisco and a point on the Missis- 
sippi ? Is there a single route that will offer such 
facilities without an immense outlay, not only of 
hundreds of thousands, but it may be of millions? 
We know that the Alleghany Mountains them- 
selves are but molehills compared tq the Sierra 
Nevada and other branches of the Sierra Madre 



range extending up through Mexico. That is an 
obstruction, but that may be overcome by capital. 
It cannot be overcome altogether by the strength 
of animal power. The great problem is, whether 
it can be overcome by any expenditure of money 
that private enterprise or the Gk>vemment can 
apply to opening communications by steam power, 
by the locomotive? The answer to that at first 
will be, that this is the risk of the contractors. So 
it is, but we ought to consider it. 

If there are not more than sixty miles of desert 
ader you leave the borders of settlements west of 
the Alississippi and east of the Rocky Mountains, 
I should like to know if there are any one bun* 
dred or two hundred miles that are not open to 
the depredations of the Camanches, whom tho 
honorable Senator from Texas has often told us 
are incontrollable, or the Navajoes, or any of 
those hostile wandering tribes in the mountains ? 
Is there any large portion of country after you 
leave the settlements not exposed to the depre- 
dations of wild Indians, who must and will live, 
and, if they cannot live in any other way, will 
live by robbery? I do not say this is so, but 
I want explanation on this point. All this the 
honorable Senator may undertake to say is at the 
risk of the contractors, but we ought to think 
of it. 

I am not opposed to this project. I onl^i^want 
such reasonable and fair explanations as will 
show that we are to have this service if we pay 
for it. These contractors, when a contract is 
made, will lay out hundreds oT thousands of dol- 
lars necessarily to buy stock and coaches for 
running a semi*monthly mail with the certainty 
and dispatch required by the terms of the con- 
tract, through such an extent of country as this 
i4. How much of it is Indian country, and ex- 
posed to the depredations of Indians, I do not 
know. 

Mr. WELLER. That depends on the route 
you take. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. I know it will be 
shortened or lengthened according to the route 
you take; but where is the route not exposed for 
some ^reat extent, even after it gets in the limits 
of Ci^fornia? The Indians there are not at all 
times pacific. If you pass through New Mexico, 
it is the same thing for a lar^ portion of it. If 
you pass south of the Gila, it is the same thin^ 
yet. In passing west of Arkansas or Missoun, 
it is the same. So it is with the mails to Utah. 
Where is it that we shall not have obstructions 
to the mails by Indian depredations ? I am not 
saying that this is an obstacle which cannot be 
overcome, but simply suggesting to those Sena- 
tors who have charge of this subject points on 
which to give the necessary explanations. If 
this company undertake sucli a service as this, 
and do not carry the mail according to the con- 
tract, will there be a forfeiture ? The Senator 
says the contract will provide for forfeiture for 
falling to carry the mail within the time prescribed. 
For half a year there might be a failure, or for 
three months the public service might be inter- 
rupted, when we can have no mail communication 
on account of the hostile feelings and conduct of 
the Indian tribes that are always roaming over 
large portions of this country. The contractors 
can come and say, ** We have expended this enor- 
mous amount in the purchase of stock and coaches ; 
we are ready to carry the mail according to con- 
tract; but you do not protect the country ag;ainst 
the hostile Indians; we have to subsist our stock 
all the while, and we could as well carry the mail 
as not if we were protected; we are entitled to 
our pay. " You may establish military potfts, but 
they do not afford full protection, unless they are 
in sieht of each other. These contractors can call 
on the Government and say: ** We have gone to 
this great expense; we are ready to carry the mail, 
and we claim the remuneration to which we are 
entitled, and of which you cannot deprive us, un- 
less you protect us against the Indians in this 
hostile country." That is the most serious dif- 
ficulty I see, after yi>u have surmounted that of 
passing the high ranges of mountains. 

If I am mistaken as to these obstructions that 
present themselves to my mind, there is no pro-> 
ject for which I should be more ready to vote 
than this; because, if we can establish a secure 
and regular letter mail over the continent to Cal* 
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ifornia, we can very easily dispense with cany- 
ing the mails by the Isthmus route through Nic- 
aragua, Tehuantepec, or any other part of Central 
America, and thus save an immense amount of 
money, and have the route more secure within 
our own borders, so that it cannot be interrupted 
by foreign war, we having no enemy powerful 
enough to interrupt our communication with Cal- 
ifornia. I would rather pay twice the amount 
now proposed for a semi-monthly mail, |300,000, 
than we are paying to steam lines through a for- 
eign country likely* to be interrupted at any time 
when war may occur between tnis country and 
ftny great maritime Power. 

I think we ought to have some explanation on 
the points I have mentioned. These gentlemen 
may be as honest as any contractors; and if they 
expend their means and are ready to carry the 
mail, they will be entitled to compensation, thoueh 
they may not be able to carry it one half of the 
vear on account of Indian hostilities. There may 
be nothing in this point, but it is a new project to 
me. I have not conceived the idea of running a 
regular line of coaches or spring waf ons carrying 
the mails between Mississippi and ^m Francisco; 
but if it is practicable, it is worth the money if it 
can be done securely, if we can really have the 
service, uninterrupted by Indian hostilities or 
physical obstructions. 

Mr. JOHNSON. It is almost impossible to 
tell when we shall ever succeed in obtaining an 
overland communication through our own terri- 
tory with the Pacific ocean. I imagine, however, 
that there never was a time in our history when 
this Government was so well able to make an 
effort towards the accomplishment of that object 
as now. The discussion on the tariff bill yester- 
day demonstrated the fact that there are millions 
in the Treasury, not only for the purpose of 
making what is certainly a fair and reasonable 
experiment, but millions that we do not know 
what to do with. A tariff proposition has been 
agreed upon by this body, the result of which 
will be, according to the impression of many gen- 
tlemen, a still further increase of the revenue be- 
yond what it already is. Then, is there, or can 
there possibly be, any time more appropriate than 
the present for considering the important subject 
of communication between the distant parts of 
our country? 

it has been said that California has cost us a 

S'eat deal. That may be true; but undoubtedly 
alifbrnia is exceedingly valuable to this country, 
and every one now feels thct to part with her 
would render ihe empire of the Republic entirely 
imperfect. Under these circumstances, I have no 
hesitation in voting for any reasonable scheme 
that may be presented by which we may secure 
regular mail communication overland with Cali- 
fornia. I do not spe^ on this question because 
I feel any special local interest in it, though I 
know that it affects in some respects, and brings 
into view questions connected with my own State, 
and above all things I desire to show the manner 
in which Arkansas has been treated. I do not 
rise for the mere purpose of talking, in order to 
hear myself talk; nor do I intrude upon this body, 
as the Senate well know, for purposes of vain 
glory and speech-making. I do not feel that I 
ean argue with sufficient perfection to desire to 

S resent myself in that view; but when I have a 
istinct object in view, I have a right to ask the 
Senate to hear me. I shall certainly take the 
privilege of expressing my opinions on this meas- 
ure, and showing the manner in which my State 
has been treated in regard to the same subject. 
We have had California for ten years. How 
long have we held the Louisiana Territory, em- 
bracing the present State of Arkansas ? I shall 
ask the Senate to consider that fact, and then to 
see in what spirit that State has been treated b v 
a Department of this Government, which I shall 
watch and pursue from this time, under this or 
the next Administration, and every future Ad- 
ministration, uniW something like justice shaill be 
done. I shall never again consent to keep silent 
in regard to any Department on account of any 
party bond or tie of friendship under this or any 
other Administration. 

The measure now before the Senate provides 
for an overland mail to California at |300,000, 
for a semi-monthly contract; |450,000 for a 



weekly contract; $600,000 for a semi- weekly con- 
tract. It must be evident to the mind of every 
man who will reflect for a moment that a weekly 
mail will not have as fair a chance to be carried 
as a semi-weekly, nor will either have so fair a 
prospect for success as a daily mail . If the Gov- 
ernment can carry this mail at all, it can carry it 
daily It is called upon now to follow where the 
western people have led. They have penetrated 
the forests and crossed the wild streams. This 
route must be opened and must be sustained by 
a power that will carry it onwards through all 
the obstacles that nature presents, and all those 
that savage tribes may oner. The more imme- 
diately and the more constantly your road is 
traveled by a daily mail, the more constant and 
the more safe will be the travel of the emigrant, 
and the more certain will be the success of the 
service. 

This view is consistent with common sense, 
and will at once strike every man who reflects on 
the question. I think it is much better to appro- 
priate $600,000 for a semi-weekly mail than throw 
away $300,000 for a semi-monthly mail, which 
will be futile to accomplish the object, and must 
end in destroying, for some time, the whole pro- 
ject of giving us communication between the At- 
lantic and Pacific States. I hope the Senate will 
agree to the best proposition now before us, which 
is a daily or semi-weekly mail, and strike out 
that poruon of the amendment relating to a week- 
ly and semi-monthly mail. 

I shall remonstrate against another provision 
contained'in this measure, which I believed would 
operate to the utter destruction of this mail ser- 
vice at the expiration of four years, or will, at 
any rate, require the Government of the United 
States to pay hundreds of thousands of dollars 
before it can make another contract for this ser- 
vice. If you attempt twice in a whole month of 
thirty days to send a wandering, lonely, little 
mail coach, passing through a wilderness of sav- 
ages and a wild forest, you will find that it cannot 
be done without a guard of soldiers. Send it 
daily, and let the emigrants know that the route 
is traveled daily by the mail, and the whole tide 
of emigration to the Pacific coast, and the return- 
ing travel from that coast, will be on the mail line, 
for safety will be felt. The fact that th6 line will 
be inhabited by a constant stream of travel, will 
give it a protection which the United States troops 
cannot secure. I hope that the Senate will at least 
consent to the plain common -sense proposition of 
a semi-weekly mail. If you appropriate $300,000 
for a semi-monthly mail you will be flinginc it 
away — it will come to nothing, and will be of no 
value. Do that, and you will have another Mis- 
sissippi river msiil contract; there will be constant 
fines for failures, and the act of God will be 
pleaded as an excuse for mail failures, and the 
act of the savage will be considered the act of 
Gk)d. 

This Government is amply able to carry out 
this project; and it seems to me that we should 
not hesitate in doing so. The object is a high and 
a great one. Wc never can get clear of the oceanic 
routes, which we keep up at an immense expense, 
(one million annually,) until we establish a line 
across the continent; and we never shall get it 
until we make the experiment; and we shall never 
have an experiment that will give us confidence 
to attempt another until we back it with sufficient 
force ana means to authorize the employment of 
all those accessories which are appropriate to give 
it success. 

The second section of this amendment provides 
that the contract shall require the service to be 
performed in good four-horse post coaches. I 
presume every one feels that a less service than 
that would not answer the purpose. There are 
many points between the Mississippi river and 
California where there would be great difficulty 
in ^tting along at all, even with this force, if the 
mail stage were well loaded. 

I am in favor of this measure, because I believe 
it to be advantageous to the cotintry, and a great 
national object coming within the constitutional 
powers of Congress. We know that our trains 
are constantly going there, and emigrants reach 
there by these routes. I know that persons from 
my own State have driven herds of cattle to Cal- 
I ifornia. Jnfact, CaUfornia is now the actual caUU 



market qf Jirkantat. The result has been that cat- 
tle with us have risen to double their former price. 
They are herded and driven across the plains to 
California. Citizens of my^wn State have en- 
gaged in this business, and have made large mimm 
of money by it; others, it is truC) have been ja- 
ined. However, the fact that many have gone, 
and that the business hem been so lucrative a« to 
induce others still to continue it, shows that by 
putting out the strong arm of this GovemmeDt 
we will be amply able to establish a direct over- 
land communication to Californiti. 

There seems to be here a disposition to homrd 
the money which you have, and keep it in tho 
sub-treasury. If that spirit continues to exist* 
I know we can obtain nothing for many great 
objects for which appropriations ought to be made. 
But we have the evidence of every day's occur- 
rence that this measure can be carriea forward^ 
and a communication made from the Mississippi 
river to the Pacific ocean. What number of days 
may be required for the trip I have no idea. I 
hardly thinK it can hfi done within the twenty- 
five days limited by this amendment. I do noi 
think the Senators from California will be doin^ 
justice to their own State if they allow the limit 
of twenty-fiva4ays to remain. Before adopting 
this policy, whicn I beUeve to be wise in itself, I 
hope they will extend the time, or define the points 
between which this time is to be made, so that the 
line would not be doomed to failure. 

There is one feature in this proposition to which 
I desire to call the attention of the Senate. It is 
that the right of preiimption to three hundred and 
twenty acres of land at each point necessary for 
a station, not nearer than ten miles from each 
other, shall be granted to the parties who may 
take this contract. I think that is wrong. It is 
a bond that no other parties shall hereafter have 
the contract, and that those who may first takd 
it shall have a monopoly. Every station at a 
distance of ten miles will be theirs, and three 
hundred and twenty acres of land at each station, 
and they will not allow oth^r persons to carry the 
mail without paying usurious interest to them. 
I should not object to granting to these contract- 
ors, whoever they may be, a possessory^right to 
three hundred and twenty acres of land at every 
ten miles during a period for which they may 
have a contract to carry the mail. I should be 
willing to vote for that; but when the term of 
their contract shall have expired, I am not willing 
to see that which should command the highest 
hopes of every American citizen — to wit, the 
puplic power — bartered away. I shall move to 
strike out the provision giving a preemption right 
to the three hundred and twenty acres of land to 
the contractors at every ten miles. If the suni 
of six hundred thousand dollars be not enough 
to secure the semi-weekly mail, I know full weU 
tiiat it is worth millions to this Grovernment to 
establish such a communication, and I would 
vote a million of dollars at once to carry a semi- 
weekly mail. I do not think any Senator ought 
conscientiously to hesitate for a moment about 
voting a million of dollars to establish an over- 
land semi-weekly communication with California. 
I do not look at it as a mere conveyance for car^ 

grins letters. 1 look at it in all our relations with 
alifornia, and the travel between here and there. 
As soon as it is established and becomes success- 
ful, it will release us from at least a million oC 
dollars that we now pay annually for oceanio 
lines. To say, as the Senator from Virginia has 
said, that this sum ia^o be in addition to the ex- 
penses of oceanic steamers, is to say at once that 
no number or amount of overland communica- 
tions can ever do away with the steamer service; 
and when you say tliis, you say what is simply 
an absurdity. 

I hope that the mere matter of expense will be 
no consideration at all. Establish at once a com- 
munication with California, and utter no more 
reproaches against her when we are aware that 
she has added to the wealth and commercial 
prosperity of this country far more than thj3 same 
number of square miles in any section of the 
United States— more than Massachusetts witk 
her manufactures has done; and there I believe 
the people are about as densely crowded as in any 
portion of this Unios. 1 shall, at the proper 
time, move the amendment I have indicated. 
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Mr. RUSK. There is an amendment now 
pending to strike out the provision to which the 
Senator o^ects. 

Mr. BIGGS. I have moved to strike out the 
whole of the third section. 

Mr. RUSK. That part of it which relates 16 
th^right of way is not material. I am willing to 
strike out that part. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The third section provides 
fbr the right of way during the continuance of the 
service. I believe that is just, and I think the 
language is sufficiently clear. It pven to the 
contractors an unquestioned right of way, and it 
ought not to be stricken out, but the latter part 
of the section I think ought to be stricken out. 

I have stated that I am in favorof this measure. 
li does not g[0 too far when we look at our obli- 
gations in this respect, and take into the scope of 
our vision our whole continent, and the great re- 
sponsibilities that devolve upon us. I wish, how- 
ever, to' turn the attention of the Senate to some 
other matters, not so much for the purpose of 
having the Senate see, as that my own people at 
borne may see, how poorly I have succeeaed in 
my endeavors to represent them here. While I 
sm advocating, as I believe, wisely and justly a 
line of foUr horse post-coaches semi-weekly to 
California, the State of Arkansas has been twenty- 
one years a member of this Union; she has not 
sten yet eot a single daily mail line within her 
Limits. I oeg pardon; she has one daily mail. 
On the extreme west of Arkansas, on the border 
of the Indian nation — so distant that I can send a 
letter from here to St. Petersburgh, in Russia, and 
obtain an answer before I can get one thence*- 
there are two towns — FortSmith and Van Buren— 
containing one thousand or fifteen hundred in- 
habitants each. Between these two towns, lying 
"Within four or five miles of each other, there is a 
daily mail line actively employed. It is a thou- 
sand miles from connection with any other daily 
line; but it plies furiously and daily; it keeps up 
commotion in the whole country by its activity 
between these two little towns, it is terrible, and 
will destroy the public peace I fear. This is the 
guardian care we have had from the General Gov- 
ernment in the dispensation of the blessings of 
the Post Office Department. I cannot but feel 
how deeply we are indebted. Every time we 
apply for relief from this oppression, we are told 
such a post office costs so much money, and the 
receipts are a great deal less. I have never been 
able to understand how it happens that whenever 
an application is made the same answer j& always 
given. For the benefit of the eastern States, a 
Senator from Arkansas, years ago, was found 
voting for a reduction of postage from twenty-five 
c^nts to five cents. The object was stated to be 
to give increased facilities and an increased rev- 
enue. It did so between the large cities; but it 
bad no such effect in the agricultural portions of 
the country. In my State, the number of letters 
would probably be as great at twenty-five cents 
a^ at five cents^postage. The post office revenues 
are increased elsewhere, but not there. Traders 
write many letters; but an agricultural people 
write but seldom. Between cities — in densely 
crowded society — many people may be induced 
to send letters at five cents who would not send 
them if the postage were twenty-five cents; but 
it is not so among an agricultural community. 
Much of our suffering is the consequence; and 
still I urge, the Slate of Arkansas, which has been 
twenty-one years in this Union, with a popula- 
tion of four hundred or four hundred and fifty 
thousand, as the votes in the last August election 
show, we have but a sinele daily line between 
two little towns on the border of an Indian nation, 
about five hundred miles from the Mississippi 
river. This is the spirit in which the Post Office 
Diepartment is administered for the benefit of Ark- 
ansas. Ought I to si t silent any longer, and allow 
such a course to pass without remark? 

About 1840 there was, from Little Rock to 
Batesville, in the northern part of our State, a 
four-horse post coach line. From Little Rock to 
the extreme southwest, in the direction of Texas, 
when Texas was not a member of this Union, 
there was a four-horse post coach line. There 
was one from Little Rock to Memphis, and an- 
other to Van Buren. Now, there is not a four- 
horse post poach within the limits of the State, 



except on a part of the routes from Napoleon to 
Little Rock. 

Now, turn to the State of Michigan, which 
came into the Union at the same time with Ark- 
ansas. She has been protected all the time by the 
Postmaster Generals. She is shinffled all over 
with post routes. Wisconsin, which was admit- 
ted long after Arkansas, is covered with mail 
routes. I rejoice with these States in their hap- 
piness, but the fact that my own State suffers 
makes me feel it most keenly. Those who rep- 
resent Arkansits have been too modest in declaring 
the evils under which thej suffer, and have not 
been sufficiently earnest in their demands upon 
the powers that be. When forbearance has ceased 
to be a virtue, it is time the truth should be de- 
clared with very litUs reverence or regard for 
anvpowers. 

&Iy friend from Michigan [Mr. Stuart] the 
other day cast a few flings at the South as to the 
manner m which her representatives acted in re- 

fard to appropriations. I construed him then to 
e jestinff . I did not think he had within him- 
self the feeling of bitterness which his remarks 
implied. I do not think it still; but if I wanted 
to point him to a place where the utter disregard 
of anything like justice or ri^ht was palpable upon 
the part of those who presided over any depart- 
ment of this Government towards a southern 
State, I would point him to the fact that, in the 
limits of Arkansas, which has been twenty-one 
years in this Union, there is not a single daily 
mail with the exception of a short route of four 
miles, to which I have referred; and but two 
four-horse post-coaches. There is not a Terri- 
tory which has been recently organized that has 
not now far better mail facilities; and they are 
readily granted on friendly terms to every man 
who represents them. They are cordially greeted 
with " Glad to know you, sir," when they enter 
the portals of that magnificent mansion known as 
the Post Office Department — a mansion of power 
and of disregard of right. Every Territory has 
far better mail service than the uncomplaining 
people of the State which I have the honor to 
represent. I have never met outside the limits of 
the State, on any line of travel where I have been, 
any man from that State whom I have not found to 
be an honest man and a gentleman, and one fit to 
associate with. I say this notwithstanding all 
the abuse that I have heard heaped on them; and 
on some occasion I shall take hold of gentlemen 
who seek Arkansas as an object on which to 
expend their jests or malice. That-^tate was 
once represented here by those who required of 
the Greneral Government to accord to her her just 
rights, and she had them. Now^ the Govern- 
ment throws on our borders the Indians from 
every other State, and men from other States 
follow them for the sake of the Grovernment's 
patronage, demanding all the petty offices in 
connection with the Indians. I can submit to this, 
amone other acts of injustice, no longer; and I 
hope tnat hereafter, when justice is asked of this 
body by those who represent a State which sel- 
dom intrudes on your time, and never willingly, 
her representatives will receive at least your can- 
did attention and your support, if they are de- 
serving of it. I am sick and disgusted with the 
contempt we have received at the nands of a few 
petty despots. I have refused to enter the Post 
Office Department for upwards of twelve months. 
I have been compelled to write home that there 
was no justice for us in that Department. Our 
mails are crowded in piles in different parts of 
the States. I have sat here for months receiving 
no letters, and getting no answers to those which 
I had written. I do not receive many letters 
whidh are sent to me asking for information ; or, 
when I do receive them, they have been so long 
on the way that the questions to which they 
relate are disposed of. 

I have stated thus much concerning the man- 
agement of the Post Office Department in regard to 
my own State. I shall take occasion to denounce 
this state of things as long as it continues. I hope- 
a reform is at hand. I believe that no portion of 
tlie appropriations which we make go back so 
directly to ^he people from whom they are levied 
in the shape of taxes, as the appropriations for 
the postal facilities of the country. I believe 
sound policy requires her to expend money for 



increasing our postal facilities, and particularly 
creating a connection with our Pacific posses- 
sions. I hope that this will be done effectively, 
and at once, and that an expense even of a million 
of dollars, if necessary, will be considered no ob- 
stacle. In fact a million of dollars, although we 
have never asked for anything like it, should be 
regarded as no obstacle to proper facilities on the 
Mississippi river. I shall not detain the Senate 
longer. 

Mr. STUART. Mr. President, I have no dis- 
position to discuss this question generally; but I 
am disposed to call the attention of the ^nate to 
an amendment or two which I have framed afler 
consultation with the Senator from Texas and 
the Senator from California in reference to the 
third section. These amendments cannot be 
offered now, because the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina is an amendment to 
an amendment; but I wish to call the attention of 
the Senate to them at this time. I propose to 
strike out all that relates to the right of way in 
the third section, and to retain the preemption 
right with the qualification that it shall be limited 
to lands not disposed of or reserved. The pre- 
emption right which is provided for in this section 
is a mere priority of right to purchase. It does 
not gfSve these individuals the land, but simply 
gives them the prior right to buy it at ||^1 25 an 
acre when it sharll come into market. 

Look at the practical effect of it for a moment. 
These men would acquire that right in equity at 
an 7 rate. Any man who shoum at these ten- 
mile stations improve the land for four years, and 
put up the building necessary to take care of his 
horses and mules, would have an equitable pre- 
emiptive right which the Government would never 
refuse to honor. It is, therefore, obvious that we 
give nothing by this provision except what the 
contractor would acquirb; but we have this ad- 
vantage: we define the right, we limit it to three 
hundred and twenty acres. It is simply the prior 
right to buy. Now, what will be the result? To 
draw around those three hundred and twenty acre 
stations other settlements. If the land can be 
settled at all where these ten-mile stations are, 
agricultural settlers will go there; and they will 
constitute a nucleus and a protection. Then the 
suggestion of the Senator from Arkansas, that 
the effect of this will be to exclude a subsequent 
contractor from equality of benefit, will prove to 
be an error. On the other hand, if it does not 
draw around the stations the settlement to which 
I have alluded, the subsequent contractors will 
not be excluded, because you can give them a pre- 
emption right to three hundred and twenty acres 
of land near by. It will be found, then, I appre- 
hend, as a practical question, that the objections 
mentioned oy the Senator from Arkansas are not 
wen founded. I think it is wise to establish sta- 
tions ten miles apart for tht purpose of forming a 
nucleus for settlements. The policy will turn out 
to be wise if considered in that respect, and no 
other. 

In regard to the right of way, there is no dis- 
pute. I early suggested in conversation that it 
would be proper to strike out that provision for 
a reason whicn I will state. If these contractors 
should select a route over which subsequently 
you desire to construct a railroad, there might be 
claimed under this provision a priority of right 
of way which would create an obstacle. Since 
the construction of the wagon roads has been 
provided for, there is no reason for retaining this 
language; and I understand that the friends of the 
measure have no disposition to retain it. 

It seems to me that the only importance which 
attaches to this amendment is, the importance 
of placing it in the best shape to carry out the 
object. I have not heard a Senator say that he 
was opposed to it in principle. If any are opposed 
to it, tnat will be made known hereafter. For 
myself, I am willing to agree to the principle, 
provided the amendment can be placed in a proper 
form to carry out the object intended. I think 
that to do that there are other small modifications 
which might be made with utility, and which I 
presume, at the proper time, will not be objected 
to. 

^ My object in rising is aceomplished. It was 
simply to call attention to the two propositions is 
the third section; and, instead of striking them 
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both out, to suggest the propriety of striking out 
the rightof way and retainino; the preemption, as 
being wise in itself, but limitin«^ it to lands that 
is not disposed of or reserved. Let me give you 
a reason for that. The line starts on the Missis- 
sippi; it may cross Indian reservations, or other 
reservations that the Government has made for 
its own purposes, and the right of preemption 
should not be given upon such land, because, in 
the case of the Indian reservation, it^ight create 
local difficulties, besides great expense to the 
Government. These views are agreed to by the 
Senator from Texas, who reported the amend- 
ment; and I think, on reflection, the Senator from 
Arkansas will perhaps change his own views on 
the subject. ^^ 

Mr. BRODHEAD. The amendinent now 
under consideration presents a very important 
question. Since our large acquisitions on the 
Pacific coast, a very important question has sug- 
gested itself to the minds of many men in this 
country. Historians have informed us that mount- 
ains make enemies of people who otherwise would 
be friends. We have vast ranges of mountains 
and a great desert between our Pacific posses- 
sions and the Atlantic States. The habits and 
pursuits of the people upon the Pacific are differ- 
ent from those upon the Atlantic border. Tariff 
laws and commercial regulations which may suit 
one side of the continent, may not suit the other. 
Hence, the great question will be presented before 
leng, whether it would not be as well, if it could 
be done, to have separate governments. 1 do not 
■suggest it; but if we are to live in peace together, 
we must have rapid communication; and whether 
such a thing[ is possible I do not know. 

When this amendment was first offered, pro- 
posing an appropriation of ^300,000 for carrying 
the mail semi-monthly to California, the inquiry 
which presented itself to (ny mind was, is it prac- 
ticable? What is the evidence before the Senate 
on this point? Where is the recommendation 
from the head of a Department? We arc too 
much in the habit here of assuming jurisdiction 
over matters which should be left to the heads of 
the difiTerent Departments as questions of admin- 
istration. If this is praclieablc, I confess that, in 
view of the anxiety which I have to retain our 
Pacific possessions, I am for it; but, sir, I should 
like to know from the Post Oflice Committee what 
evidence they have of the practicability of carry- 
ing the mails in the manner proposed by this 
amendment? That is the point on which I have 
difliculty. My friend from Arkansas has pre- 
sented a cqmplaint against the Federal Govern- 
ment for neglect of the new States. [Mr. Joiinsoi^ . 
My own State.] And his own State in [Particular. 
Wn^, sir, there never has been such rapid growth 
among any people in any portion of the civilized 
globe as in our new States. Every stroke of the 
woodman's ax in the valley of the Mississippi 
seems to augment their dominion and enlarge their 
power. The Federal Government has been ex- 
ceedingly Kberal, it seems to me, to them. Within 
the last five years we have granted twenty million 
acres of public lands to aid in the construction 
of railroads. I know it is an oblique mode of 
legislation; it is embarking the Federal Govern- 
ment in a species of internal improvement; it is a 
roundabout mode of doing it, to (h; sure, by grant- 
ing alternate sections; but in view of the large 
land grants — in view of the large appropriations 
for other purposes, I think our friends from the 
new States have no just ground for complaint. 
Look at their growth, look at their prosperity. 
Why should they complain of the Federal Gt)v- 
ernment? If there is any reliable evidence before 
the Senate as to the practicability of the project 
proposed in this amendment, I would be in favor 
of It. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. The cardinal principle 
I believe at the bottom of this Post Office Depart- 
ment, which is a very interesting and important 
one, is this: to make the income of the Post 
Office Department pay its expenses ; that is to say, 
those who please to exchange communications 
and correspondence are to do it at their own ex- 
pense, by paying for it such a sum as will sus- 
tain the Fost Office establishment. That is the 
idea upon which the Post Office was founded in 
this country. That is the principle upon which, 
for a long lime, it was conducted. You, very 



properly, as I think, undertook some years ago 
greatly to diminish the rate of postage. It was 
said that for some time this diminution in the rate 
of postage would diminish greatly the revenue of 
the Post Office Department, though ultimately the 
reduction in the price of the letters would increase 
their number, and bring up the revenue to a rate 
which would support the whole establishment. 
It was on that idea that the Government inter- 
posed to supply additional revenue to sustain the 
Post Office Department, supplying to it money 
out of the public Treasury derived from other 
sources to carry it on. 

Now, according to this bill, it seems that 
it is necessary to furnish an additional sum of 
$2,500,000 to enable the Post Office Department to 
get along. After using all its proper revenues, 
there is a deficiency which the people of the 
United States have to pay. Without any regard 
to the correspondence that is carried on through 
the Department, or any use made of it, there is a 
sum exacted from the whole country which is to 
make up a deficiency in the expenses of that De- 
partment, and that is estimated in this bill at 
j^2,500,000. I have no objection to that, though 
it is a departure from principle. I wish to see 
every aid and facility of this sort furnished within 
any reasonable bounds. 

What do we now propose to do ? With an ex- 
cess of expenditure of $2,500,000, which we are 
advancing from the Treasury, you propose to 
add to the Post Office establishment another great 
charge, by contracting for the transportation of 
a mail two thousand miles over land from some 
point on the Mississippi river to the city of San 
Francisco. I ask what is the probable result of 
this scheme ? Gentlemen will allow me for a mo- 
ment to consider it merely as a business transac- 
tion, to be regarded and decided according to the 
principles on which the whole Department rests. 
What is the income, by way of postage, that you 
expect from this route when estaolished ? Do you 
expect $50,000? Do you expect $20,000 ? 1 am 
certain that $50,000 a year will be a very extrav- 
agant allowance; $25,000 will be more than the 
amount received. The balance of the $600,000 

Eroposed to be paid for a semi-weekly mail will 
e $575,000, to be imposed on the whole people, 
for the purpose of this accommodation. Is that 
proper in us as sage men; economical, liberally 
economical; munificent, but wisely munificent in 
the use of the public money ? Twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars we are to receive, and we are to pay 
$600,000 for it. That is the business view of the 
transaction. I think it ought to be entirely con- 
clusive against the whole measure. To me these 
amendments give no concern. I am against the 
whole project as premature, as producing no ade- 
quate result, as Inappropriate in point of time 
and point of occasion. 

My friend from Texas [Mr. Rusk] says that 
the Post Office Committee have well considered 
this subject. I have no doubt they have in one 
aspect. They have supposed the thing must be 
done, and then they have considered what is the 
probable cost of it. They have considered the 
comparative merits ofa semi-monthly, of a weekly, 
and of a semi-weekly mail, and they have con- 
sidered the prices for which it can probably be 
done. Three hundred thousand dollars, $450,000, 
$600,000 — these are the several prices at which 
they suppose these several projects may be exe- 
cuted. They have considered that well; but did 
tliey consider at all (it has not entered into the 
argument here) the primary question of whether 
this route is necessary or not; whether it is de- 
manded by any consideration, or any policy, or 
anv principle upon which the Post Office estab- 
lishment is founded ? They do not seem to have 
considered that, for it has not been ur^ed. How 
darkly are wo proceeding on this subject ! Can 
the gentleman tell me (for I am in the dark about 
it) whether the Postmaster General has been con- 
sulted on this subject; whether the PosHnaster 
General has made any estimate of the cost of the 
project; whetherthe Postmaster General has made 
any estimate of the amount probably to be received 
from the postage on letters conveyed by it ? No, 
sir. Of all these things, so far as any informa- 
tion hdis been given here, we are entirely in the 
dark. As to the practicability of the scheme we 
are entirely in the dark-^ignoraot of the practi- 



cability, ignorant of the result, knowingonly the 
heavy cost which we are to sustain. We are to 
act upon some broad and general elementary sort 
of notion about the grandeur of the country and 
the obligations upon us to afibrd patriotically the 
means of communication between the different 
sections of the country. This is no basis up^n 
which we ought to enter into such schemes. 
These notions are too general; they are too vague, 
and altogether too unsatisfactory as a justification 
for a measure like this. 

I feel, as other gentlemen do, the necessity of 
doing all that can reasonably be done within the 
limits and prescriptions of the Constitution to 
cement and strengthen the Union. I will do it, 
but I will not be led into extravagance like this 
upon any general and vague ideas urged that such 
expenditures as these are necessary to the Union. 
The Union imposes no such obligations; and if 
the patriotism of any State or community depends 
on whether it shall have a weekly, semi-weekly, 
or semi-monthly mail — if its patriotism rises and 
falls according to that scale, but very little reliance 
can be placed upon it when the Union is in ques- 
tion. I do not believe the sentiment or the feel- 
ing of California depends on any such considera- 
tions, but those that are much higher and much 
deeper. 

Sir, I have a word to say to gentlemen who are 
complaining of the want of post office facilities. 
Every gentleman, wherever he lives, wants a daily 
mail. Every gentleman would find it a conveni- 
ence if the nuuT would come to his door, and bring 
the news of all the world, and put it upon his 
table. I know that; and I have no doubt he would 
feel under obligations to those who would under- 
take to do this work for him; but can the Gov- 
ernment undertake to perform such a task as that? 
Surely not. Why not ? Because of the expense. 
Sordid as that consideration may be in the minds 
of some gentlemen, to that we must look; to that 
we must so back as the foundation of ail these 
things. Upon that it rests, and without that it 
cannot exist. Why, sir, it is not very many 
years ago since a most venerable and illustrious 
old gentleman, as I may call him, Mr. John 
Br9wn, who was the first Representative of the 
State of Kentucky in Congress, told me, as an 
anecdote to mark the progress of things, that 
when he was in the Congress of the United States 
he, with great labor, and by living, as he smil- 
ingly said, several votes for other measures that 
were not at all aj?reeable to him, and by impor- 
tunity with his tricnds, procured a post office to 
be established at Pittsburg for the accommoda- 
tion of the West. Kentucky was then a State; 
you know what the West is. Pittsburg was as 
mr west as they could get Congress to go with 
the Post Office Department, or any of its agencies; 
and the mail was carried there on horseback twice 
a month. The West then had inhabitants in it 
who had been accustomed to all the facilities and 
advantages afforded by the most populous regions 
of this part of the world; yet they bore all this, 
and were delighted with the accommodation 

f ran ted by establishing a post office at Pitts- 
urs;. 

Now, let gentlemen who become a little dissat- 
isfied when they think there are greater faciUties 
elsewhere than m their own particular section, re- 
member exactly the condition of their fathers on 
this subject, particularly those of the West, and 
I think It might tend a little to adjust their feel- 
ings. Why, sir, twenty years ago, from Ohio, 
from Kentucky, and from Tennessee, there were 
no four-horse stage-coaches, or two-horse stage- 
coaches, or any other means of coming to the city 
of Washington but on horseback; but this was 
not considered so unendurable in itself. People 
went along as cheerfully and happily as they do 
now. Happy is the country that can furnish 
greater facilities. I am not for taking a step back- 
ward, but I am not for being intoxicated; I am 
not for proceeding on any exaggerations. 
. Now, vou propose a /our-horse line of stage- 
coaches from some point on the Mississippi river 
to San Francisco, through a desert country of two 
thousand miles — not only through a desert coun- 
try, but through a hostile country of two thousand 
miles. I ask gentlemen to consider the project 
soberly, and say whether if it is not premamre 
to do this Wait until your line con* go a little 
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further towardn supporting itself— wait until safe- 
ty, at least, shall attend your mails and the passen- 
fers on board yoursta^c-coaches, before you un- 
ertake to establish this sort of system. It is out 
of season, outof time, inappropriate, extravagant, 
exaggerated in the highest degree. I care nothing 
abt»ut this. I care nothing about whether you 
take the one or the other of these propositions. 
They are all extravagant, and equally so. I do 
not say that the labor of performing the serviQe, 
if the scheme be practicable, may not be worth 
Uie money. I am not capable of making that es- 
timate; but I say the whole scheme is inappro- 
priate, the whole scheme is wrong — wrong in its 
foundation, wrong in the time, and it wul turn 
out to be an abortion in everything else but de- 
pleting your Treasury of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. 

I ask the attention of the Senate for a single 
moment to some of the considerations that neces- 
sarily address themselves to us when we are 
acting on this subje^. 1 hope some gentleman, 
if there is any one here who recollects the exact 
sum, will tell me at what cost tlie mail is now 
carried by steamships from the Atlantic States to 
San Francisco. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Nine hundred and eighty 
thousand dollars. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. It coste nearly a mil- 
lion of dollars. If I understand it, there is an 
overland mail now through Utah, by the City of 
the Salt Lake, to Sacramento, is there not? 

Mr. WELLER. There is one route from Salt 

I «i If ^ 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. There is now one over- 
land communication for the mail thore. What 
the cost of it is I do not know. The gentleman 
from California can inform the Senate on that 
point. This matter has come suddenly upon us; 
the Postmaster General has not been consulted 
or called upon for information ; but here is one 
post office establishment by sea at a cost of nearly 
one million of dollars, and then there is a land 
communication to Salt Lake from the western 
part of Missouri, and from Salt Lake City to the 
city of Sacramento, thence falling into the various 
lines of communication in California. All this 
exists now. 

Mr. WELLER. There is a mail from Salt 
Lake City toLos Angeles. That is all. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. It is to California, and 
of course to all California. You have then, per- 
haps, $1,300,000 now of annual expense in carry- 
ing the mail to California. What more is pro- 
posed in this project? They have now a line, I 
oelievc a semi-monthly line, from San Francisco 
to the mouth of Columbia river. I do not know 
what that costs; I dare say j^0,000 more. You 
have, in addition to it, a proposition in this very 
bill for a mail transportation from San Francisco 
to Puget Sound, running up along the same line 
as far as the mouth of Columbia river with the 
other line, and going onward to Puget Sound, at 
1125,000. 

Mr. GWIN. I will give the Senator the exact 
eost of the steamship lines. ' 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Do. 

Mr. GWIN. I can inform the Senator from 
Kentucky within a few dollars of the exact amount 
now paid to convey the mails from New Vork and 
New Orleans to Astoria, in Oregon, not to Cali- 
fornia, for we have never had a mail contract to 
carry the mails to California. The only contract 
that has ever been made was to carry the mail to 
Oregon, before California was a part of the Con- 
federacy. It is to run for ten years, and will ex- 
pire in about eighteen months. This mail route 
from New York and New Orleans to Aspinwall, 
costs annually (290,000. From Aspinwall to As- 
toria ^48,250. Across the Isthmus of Panama 
about $150,000, making in the aggregate, the cost 
of this route annually, ft785,000. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. There seems to be a 
variety of opinion on this point. I wish the gen- 
tlemen who had the subject in charge bad applied 
to the Postmaster General for this information. 
There we may have authentic information. There 
may be changes and alterations as to the price 
that gentlemen here know not of. The Senator 
fives us the expense before California was a State. 
Has there been no increase ? 

Mr. GWIN. None at aU. 



Mr. WELLER. The contract was made for 
ten years, and has not been changed. 

Mr. TOOMBS. The cost of the present mail 
service to California is about $980,000. 

Mr. WELLER. Not to California, but to 
Astoria. 

Mr. RUSK. I can explain. I stated before, 
in general terms — perhaps I might be more accu- 
rate in detail — that it costs us nearly a million of 
dollars. We have a contract from New York 
to Chagres, by the way of Havana, that costs 
|290,000. There is a contract on the other side 
that costs upwards of three hundred thousand 
dollars. 

Mr. GWIN. Three hundred and forty-eight 
thousand dollars. 

Mr. RUSK. We have a contract with the 
Panama Railroad Company to pay by the pound 
for the mail matter that goes over that road, and 
last year their pay was upwards of |il50,000. I 
do not know wnat this year's pay will be, but I 
presume it will be more than that. They have a 
proposition now before Congress, to take the 
contract for five years, at |100,000 a year, to 
transport the mail across the Isthmus of Panama. 
The contracts from New York to Chagres, and 
from Panama to San Francisco, will expire in 
about eighteen months from this time. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Then it comes to about 
what the gentleman from Louisiana stated — over 
nine hundred thousand dollars after all, from New 
York to San Francisco. 

Mr. WELLER. To Astoria, which is seven 
or eight hundred miles further north. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. It is not necessary to 
dispute about (200,000 or $300,000. [Laughter.] 
The question is, whether you will add to it 
$600,000 or $300,000 more in this impracticable 
attempt to establish a communication by mail 
across the continent, there being one already es- 
tablished by land and one by sea. That is the 
question. 

Sir, is this the occasion, and is it on such a bill 
as this, that wo ought to institute and inaugurate 
u new line— a great line of transportatipn ? We 
are here making provisions for expenses incurred 
under the \a\f8 which authorized them, and upon 
that bill we are met with a proposition to estab- 
lish a new service which is to cost the Department 
at least $300,000. Are wo not entitled to consider 
a proposition of this sort singly and simply by 
itself? is it appropriate to %uch a bill to put it 
here, even if it ought" to pass? It is not accord- 
ing to the ordinary rule or course of legislation, 
and ougHnot, therefore, to be applied to this bill. 

There is one feature of this proposition which 
shows the vagueness of ideas that exist as to 
this contemplated improvement, as it is called. 
It is to run at the choice of the contractor from 
any point on the Mississippi river. The Mis- 
sissippi river is quite a long stream. There are 
two tliousand miles along the Mississippi river, 
at the least. Is it to be at the discretion of a 
contractor at what point on this line of two thou- 
sand miles he will commence and establish it ? 
Who ever heard of such discretion confided or 
delegated to a contractor. If this is so necessary, 
cannot gentlemen point out the localities to which 
jt is necessary ? Is all that to be left to the choice 
of the contractor himself? It is a great power to 
delegate, if you can delegate it at all, to begin 
where he pleases on a line of two thousand miles, 
and run to San Francisco. I am sure there can 
be no precedent for this in any post office law 
that has ever been passed by Congress. Alto- 
gether, I think it is an extravagant, an exagger- 
ated, and a premature attempt. I believe, myself, 
that it is impracticable. At any rate we do not 
know that it is practicable. We do know that it 
must be attended with much danger. That is 
certain. 

Under all these circumstances, neither reason 
nor policy, it seems to me, calls on us to make 
tliis premature experiment. I hope the amend- 
ment, when it shall come to that question, will be 
entirely rejected. I shall vote for any alteration 
that tends to bring down the $600,000 to the 
cheapestcxperiment proposed — $300,000. I think 
that is enough to pavif we are obliged to pay for 
the experiment at all. 

Mr. WELLER. I think Senators will bear 
witness that it is very rarely that 1 obtrude my- 



self on the attention of this body. Indeed, my 
repugnance to speaking here is so great that it is 
very seldom that I can obtain the consent of my 
judgment even to discuss those questions in which 
the people I represent are immediately interested. 
But, sir, after the remarks which have been made 
here to-night in opposition to this measure, I 
could not i*emain silent. 

The Senator from Kentucky, who has just 
taken his seat, has assumed that he understands 
fchis subject much better than we who live upon 
the Pacific; and that he, too, is alone prepared to 
determine the practicability of the proposed route. 
Now, Mr. President, allow me to say that if I 
did not regard this as a practicable route — as one 
that could be easily carried into operation , I should 
be amonc the last Senators on tnis floor to advo- 
cate it. 1 do not desire that this Government shall 
engage in any wild or visionary schemes. I do 
not desire that a single dollar or the public Treas- 
ury shall be expended unless there can be return- 
ing benefits to the people. 

The Senator from Kentucky — I did not desire 
to interrupt hijn in his discourse — has assumed 
that you will receive for the six hundred thousand 
dollars which it is proposed to expend, some fifty 
thousand dollars in the way ofpostages. Surely 
my distinguished friend from Kentudcy had not 
turned his attention to the subject, or else he 
would have expressed no such opinion. For the 
year ending the 30th of June, 1851^being the first 
year the postage statistics are furnished for Cali- 
fornia, the whole amount ofpostages paid in the 
United States by a population of twenty-three 
millions,\vas $6,345,000, about twenty -seven cents 
per inhabitant; while California, with a popula- 
tion of less than two hundred thousand, paid 
$302,000, equal to one dollar and fifty-one cents 
per inhabitant. During that year, although Cali- 
fornia was the youngest State in the Confederacy, 
she paid $302,000 by way of postage — more than 
the State, the venerable State, represented by my 
honorable friend on this floor, paid into the Treas- 
ury in the way of posteige. 

Again, in the year 1854, after the reduction 
of postage had been eflfected, California, with a 
population of two hundred and fifty thousand, paid 
$256,000 of postages, being one dollar and two 
cents per head for each inhabitant— more than 
four times as much as the inhabitants of the State 
so ably represented by my distinguished friend 
from Kentucky. I state these facts in answer to 
the assertion of the Senator from Kentucky, that 
he supposed $50,000 (and he thought that was a 
very liberal allowance) was as much as could be 
anticipated in the way of postage from this route 
— I believe my friend ultimately fell down 'to 
$25,000 in this calculation. 

Now, how stands the fact? M^ friend from 
Kentucky has a daily mail which will enable him 
to communicate every day with his constituents. 
He can hear from his family, if he chooses, every 
hour. Under the very liberal and generous policy 
which you had adopted, I am allowed to corre- 
spond with my constitiients twice a month; and he 
thinks that any extension of this would be an act 
of liberality and generality which the people on 
the Pacific are not entitled to ! Why, sir, he says 
that they established in early times a post office 
at Pittsburg, which was regarded as a very re- 
mote frontier post. I have no doubt, adopting the 
ideas of that day, my friend thinks therejs nobody 
now on the Pacific ocean, being still further west, 
that ought to ask for any post office there. Within 
the last eight years five hundred thousand of our 
people have gone to the Pacific coast. They are 
standing there on the shores of that mighty ocean 
under the protection of the same flag that waves 
over you in the heart of Kentucky. They feet 
that they are a part of the American Union. They 
feel that they have a right to demand from you 
the same privileges, the same benefits that you in 
the interior of this country, under the beneficent 
protection of the Government, have had extended 
to you. We ask an equal participation in the 
blessings of the Federal Government. 

Sir, that is all we ask. We ask that that sys- 
tem which has enabled you to become a mighty 
community shall be extended to your brethren 
who are now upon the far and distant Pacific. 
We ask for the privilege of communicating 
through our own territory semi-weekly if wo 
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ehoose, with our brethren in our ancient homes. 
The Senator from Kentucky denies it to us. He 
will force us to travel through the tropics ;'he will 
fbrce utf topasB through a foreign country, when 
a lar^e number of our people have alreaidy been 
daugntered, both upon the Nicaragua ana Pan- 
ama route, by refusing to enable us to transport 
the mails through our own country. Is that jus- 
tice? Is that li&rality? Is this the policy which 
will strengthen the Union and bind us more 
closely together? 

I need not t6ll you that during the last two 
years the fact has been demonstrated that it is 
utterly impossible to rely on the transportation of 
your mails through a foreign country. In carry- 
itig your mails by Pananui, but a few months 
since, a large number of Americans were slaugh- 
tered by an infuriated mob. Less than a year 
ago some twenty or thirty of your countrymen, 

feaceable citizens, seeking tneir home on the 
aciflc, were killed in passing through Nicaragua. 
Is this to be continuea ? Are we, because of our 
remoteness, to be denied postal facilities ? Are 
we to be shut out from the benefitarof this Union 
because we happen to be in a far and dis-* 
tant country? Is that the policy of the distin- 
etiished Senator from Kentucky ? 1 trust, sir, 
fliat none of that old fogyism wiiich is so much 
apoken of in this day, has ever found a lodgment 
in the mind of the Senator from Kentucky; he, I 
have no doubt, removed to Kentucky when that 
was a frontier State, occupied by Indians and 
with sparse settlements, who were compelled to 
rtly on the protection of the Federal Government 
against the nostile tribes, and now their descend- 
ants have found their way to the Pacific and are 
asking for the same protection there. 

Mr. President, what is the objection to this 
measure? The Senator from Kentucky does not 
know whether it is necessary. Let me ask the 
Senator whether he does not concede that it is 
necessary to have mail communications with the 
Pacific coast. My colleague has already told you 
that in eighteen months from this time the con- 
tract which is made for the transportation of the 
mail by ocean steamers expires. Does he pro- 
pose to renew it; or does he intend to cut loose 
from us entirely, and refuse to afford us any 
means of communicating with the Federal Gov- 
ernment ? If he is not ready to give us a mail 
overland, what does he propose to give us ? To 
renew these steamer contracts ? Haraly, I should 
think. He could hardly find it in his heart to 
compel us to pass through an enemy's country, 
or rather, through a country by no means friendly 
to us, and a climate inhospitable, in order to hold 
communication with our orethren. Sir, we are 
asking you to-night to give us a mail through our 
own country, not dependent on -the will and ca- 
price of a foreign country; but a mail through our 
own country, under the protection of our own flag 
over every inch of the ground that it passes. That 
is the whole of it. 

I call upon the Senator from Kentucky to tell 
me what ne proposes to do at the expiration of 
this ocean mail steam contract? It will require, 
perhaps, more than a year to stock this road, ana 
to enable the parties to transport the mail. It 
will take more than a million and a half of dollars 
io provide the necessary stock. We desire at 
this early day to make this arrangement to super- 
sede the necessity of being compelled again to 
enter into a contract for the transportation of the 
mail in ocean steamers. 

Mr. President, I do not desire to prolong this 
discussion. There are many things in the re- 
marks of the Senator from iCentucky to which I 
desired to allude, but I am anxious to obtain a vote 
on the bill. If he is opposed to it I desire that 
ho shall say to me what plan he proposes for com- 
municatinjg with California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington ? Every one must see that within the next 
fifteen years the Pacific ocean will be the scene 
of the inightiest operations that ever transpired 
in the history of tins Republic. If you desire to 
have a communication tn rough your own terri- 
tory, if you desire to be independent of any for- 
eign Government, if you desire to communicate 
with us directly and immediately, without the 
intervention or interference of other Powers, give 
us the mail asked for by my friend from Texas. 
That is what we want. * 



I am sure, sir, that we have not been exorbi- 
tant in our demands. I have no complaint to 
make of the manner in which the Senate have 
treated the State which I have the honor to rep- 
resent. I know that in this body a liberal spirit 
has been manifested towards California. 1 do 
not sympathize with those of my countrymen 
who are constantly denouncing the Federal Gov- 
ernment as illiberal and unjust to us. I doubt not 
that when the record of this session ia made up, 
it will be found that we have little to complain of. 
In asking this mail communication, we think we 
are demanding no more than any other Section of 
the Union would have a rieht to demand. I say, 
then, to the Senators from the older States who are 
daily in communication with their constituents, 
that it is unjust to subject us to the transportation 
of our mails through a foreign country, semi- 
monthly, when you can provide the means of 
transporting the mails through your own Terri- 
tories. 

Allow me to say to the Senator from Kentucky, 
that the dangers from Indians are very much 
exaggerated. You can select a route where you 
can carry your mails with an ordinary number 
of passengers, and a very small escort will be suf- 
ficient protection against all the hostile Indians 
that can be encountered. There are energy and 
enterprise and capital enough in this country to 
carry on this great work should it be the pleasure 
of Congress to pass this bill. 

But, Mr. President,! do not desire to continue 
the debate. I am very sure there is no man on 
this floor who speaks with greater reluctance than 
I do. I have relied on the good sense and intel- 
ligence of the Senate to carry through those meas- 
ures which I regarded as important to my con- 
stituents; and as my days Hmo nest you are very 
few, and like my friena from Maryland, [Mr. 
Pratt,] already numbered, I hope the Senate 
will, as an act of justice to the people of Califor- 
nia, pass this measure to-night. It is, perhaps, 
the last favor I shall have to ask of this body. 

Mr. TOOMBS. Mr. President, I tender my 
thanks to the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Crit- 
tenden] for the remarks which he has made, in 
his attempt to bring before the Senate and the 
country some principle of action in public expend- 
iture. He has pointed out to the Senator from Cal- 
ifornia by what principle we have become ereat, 
Krosperous, and happy, on this side of the Rocky 
fountains. Our post office system was estab- 
lished on the principle that the Government would 
undertake the business of carrying the^eople's 
letters upon the consideration that the people 
should,pay the Government what it cost. That 
was the entire principle. That was the common- 
sense priniciple. It was a great amelioration of 
the European system. In England, for hundreds 
of years the Government made the post office a 
monopoly to make revenue, and to this day, 
though it has been greatly ameliorated, it makes 
a revenue of two or three millions. All the Gov- 
ernments of the Old World seized this business 
of taking care of the transportation of the letters 
of the people as a matter or profit. The Govern- 
ment of the United States, in a liberal, enlight- 
ened, and just spirit, said, " This is wrone; ours is 
a Government of the people; we do not cnoose to 
seize this branch of the public business asa means 
of making money; but there are certain reasons 
why the Government can manage it to advantage, 
and we have power to traneport the mails all over 
the United States." It was on considerations like 
these that it was deemed proper to give to Con- 
gress power to establish post offices an^ post 
roads. The object was that the system should 
at least pay its expenses, if it did not yield a rev- 
enue. Apply that rule to California, and how 
does she stand? Kentucky, although she has 
been in the Union since 179<), has never received 
one tenth the benefits conferred on California, 
which has been in the Union only seven years. 
The California mails to-day do not pay one half 
the cost of the mail service. The sound principle 
has been departed fVom in California. In Ken- 
tucky, if there is a neighborhood that wants a 
measure, it is granted only when it is seen that 
the letters will pay a certain percentage of th6 
cost. 

Mr. WELLER. Does the Senator undertake 
to say, that the system of the Post Office Depart- 



ment bein^ supported by the postages was ne-ver 
abandoned until California came into the Union f 
I understand that system was abandoned lon|^ 
ago. The Post Office has been a charge on the 
Treasury fbr a great number of years, and that 
charge has certainly not been produced by ^ 
extension of mail facilities for CaHfornia. 

Mr. TOOMBS. The change of principTe vras 
introduced under mistaken pretenses; out thd 
Senator from Vermont, who has been Postmaster 
General, can state how the fact is. 

Mr. COLLAMER. The principle has beett 
that the Department should pay its oWn expenses, 
except that, when there was a change in the rates 
of postage, an appropriation was made to meet 
the temponury loss wnich would resuh from that 
change for a year or two. At the time I had th6 
honor of undergoing the drudgery of this Depatt* 
ment, the posti^s paid its expenses. That was 
in 1849 and 18^. 

Mr. WELLER. There were appropriatiomt 
ervery year to meet what th^ Senator from Ver* 
mont calls temporary charges. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I have been here during thescr 
changes of postage, and I understand the ques- 
tion, and can give the history of it. 

Mr. WELLER. I have no doubt the Senator 
understands it. 

Mr. TOOMBS. The first mistake was when 
the attempt was made to bring the postage down 
to five and ten cents. Look to the reports madri 
in this body and the other House in favor of that 
change, and you will find that the great argument 
was, that England had reduced her postage to a 
penny, which nad resulted in an increase of reve- 
nue, and that if the same principle were pursued 
here, the result would be the same. That was an 
appeal to the whole nation; but it has turned out, 
liKe most schemes of jobbers, to be a delusion, 
and i t is hard to get back to the truth . While my 
friend from Vermont was in the Post Office De- 
partment, the rates of five and ten cents wers 
about approximating to the point where the De** 
partment was paying for itself. 

Mr. COLLAMER. It did pay for itself when 
I was there. « 

Mr. TOOMBS. When the five and ten cents 
system reached the point of paying for itself» it 
was said three cents would pay. 1 believe the 
Senator from Vermont raised his voice against it. 

Mr. COLLAMER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TOOMBS. The appeal was made to A(6 
system adopted in England, a country not larger 
than the State of Georgia, containing sixty or 
seventy thousand square miles, densely inhabited, 
with one half the population in towns where the 
transportation is cheap. They may well carry 
letters for a penny all over the kingdom. Th^ 
Senate and House of Representatives of the Uni- 
ted States were persuaded, and pretended to be 
satisfied, that that system would work over thj» 
vast continent. I did not believe it, and I do not 
suppose one half of those who heard it believed 
it. It is one of those pretexts which are liable to 
be urged in all confederacies and all free govern- 
ments by the favored classes, the classes that act 
in concert, the commercial classes, to throw the 
cost of their business on the honest agriculturists. 
When we reduced the posta^ to three cents they 
told us it would pay. We found that it did not 
pay, and then we were told: ** Wait a while; it 
will pay aAer a while; give it time." We have 
given it time. We appropriated i700,060 for a fisw 
years to enable it to get on, andnow in this veiy^ 
Dill there is an appropriation of nearly |^,000,0w 
to supply the deficiency. I ask my friend from 
Texas it that is not so ? Is there not in this bill 
an appropriation of 1^,860,000 for a deficiency of 
the revenues of the Post Office Department. 

Mr. RUSK. Yes, sir, and I can very eaaly 
explain it. It has not beep brought about by 
fraud in legislation, but it is the result of another 
cause whi<m I think is very creditable to the Gh»v- 
emment. 

Mr. TOOMBS. It is brought about by the at- 
tempt of persons in the larg;e cities, those who own 
newspapers, that indulge in scurrilous diatrib^, 
to have their correspondence and newspapers 
carried for nothing. ^ They made the people be- 
lieve, and made Congress believe, that the system 
of low postages would pay. I say there lies the 
fraud. Those who procured the clumge knew it 
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would not succeed, but they knew when it was 
established it could not be got rid of easily. It 
will take an uprising of the people to get rid of 
it. I say that every report in both Houses in 
fkvorof the three-cent system was on the assump- 
tion that it would pay its expenses. I was a mem-' 
ber of Congress when that reduction was made, 
and I know the argument was that it would pay. 

The Senator from California says that he wants 
the system by which we haye got rich . That was 
the system which compelled the Post Office De- 
partment to pay for itself. For a long time the 
government had in fact but little to do with the 
Post Office. But the Postmaster Gkaeral collected 
the postages and expended the money. He was 
authorized to let contracts to the best advantage, 
and to spend all the money he received for Uie 
public benefit, without commg to Congress for a 
cent. That was the principle on which this De- 
partment was started. Is it not a sound xprin- 
ciple? Those who want low postages are the 
mercantile classes ~^ not the honest miner in the 
interior of the mountains of California, who has 
occasion to write but few letters, bat the mer- 
chant, the broker, the banker, who is writing a 
bushel of letters a day. He prefers to pay three 
cents instead of six cents, for he knows that he 
is making money, whoever else pays it. The sys- 
tem for which the Senator from California con- 
tends would be about as fair a ^ame as if a law- 
yer in one of our country villages, receiving 
twenty or thirty letters a day, should propose to 
a farmer who had only to write once a year 
something about his wheat or wool clip, '* Qood 
friend, let us have a box in common, and pay 
equally for it; you write as many letters as you 
pfease, and I as many as I please, and let us pay 
alike." Every man in this country ought to be 
willing topay for the particular benefit he receives 
from we Grovemment, where it can be ascertained. 
In regard to the Post Office establishment it can 
be ascertained exactly, or within a reasonable 
approximation. If a man writes one hundred 
letters he ^hould pay for every one of them. If 
a man writes no letters he should be exempt from 
pa^ng postage. 

Why should you compel the great mass of the 
agriculturists, who have no occasion to write 
ten letters a year, to pay for the letters of the 
mercantile classes? That is your post office sys- 
tem now. You levied out of the common Treas- 
ury t|d,000,000, under the pretense of the public 
good, in order that you may pay the expenses of 
the mercantile interests, and of lawyers and doc- 
tors and professional men. You levy pence out 
of poverty, in order that you may swell the cof- 
fers of the trading classes. That is your system. 

We have now one mail line to California; but 
we are told that it goes through a foreign coun- 
try. When it was established it was said to be 
the best way. I know you pay enough for it to 
be the best way. You pay, as has already been 
stated, nearly a million of dollars a year to con- 
Tey letters to and from the Pacific coast; and the 
postages received on this line have not paid half 
the expense since it was established. If that route 
was in Georgia or in Kentucky, it would be dis- 
continued on the post office rule which provides 
that if a route does not pay a certain proportion 
of the expense it shall be stopped. I ask my friend 
from Vermont if that would not be the result? 

Mr. COLLAMER. We should have to curtail 
the service in such a case. 

Mr. WELLER. But not discontinue the mail. 
The mail is now carried over many routes in 
Ckorgia that do not pay. 

Mr. TOOMBS. Every route must pay a cer- 
tain prpportion, or it is stopped. I know justice 
would reauire that each route should pay for it- 
self; but that has not been our system. To this 
extent, however, the principle has been acknowl- 
edged — that the whole fona received from letters 
should pay the whole cost of their transportation. 
That has been the principle, but it has not been 
equal in every respect, because exact equality 
was not attainable. Our honest and sensible fore- 
fathers put it on that principle as a safe one. 
Apply to it that rule, and no State has been as 
much petted, or has had as much money for mail 
facilities as California. She causes a lar^ por- 
tion of the deficiency. If the other portions of 
the Union were deficient to the same extent as 



California is at this day without this additional 
route, you would have to pay $5,000,000 instead 
of 12,800,000 for Post Office deficiencies. In the 
face of these facts, and although she has already 
mail facilities thrice greater than her postage re- 
ceipts, we are called upon to payj|^600,000 a year 
for another route to California. We are told that 
there has been a row at Panama, and that dis- 
turbances are likely to occur in that neighborhood. 
Wgcannothelp that until we annex that country. 
I hope the Senator from California on his way 
home will teach those people the importance of 
not interrupting our route. That, however, is a 
temporary meUter. That country is our own mill 
path — the way to our own possessions. The 
Government is strong enough to punish any ob- 
structions Uiere. 

Mr. WELLER. The only way that you can 
teach them is by the bayonet. 

Mr. TOOMBS. That is exactly the remedy 
we apply in all such cases. When people will 
not listen to argument, the bayonet is a very ap- 
propriate reasoner when all others fail. I do not 
object to this application . I say this demand is un- 
reasonable . We are called upon to pay ^600 ,000, 
and not for a semi -weekly mail. I say there is no 
such want in California. I would hardly estab- 
lish an overland mail to California at all. It is a 
long, unprofitable line, more dangerous than the 
sea. We tried it between Missouri and Santa 
F^, and our mails have been destroyed by the 
Indians, even under that glorious flag which the 
Senator fh>m California brought into his speech 
very conveniently, to aid him in getting this 
money out of the Treasury. A ^T^at many more 
mails have been taken by the Indians on that route 
than have been destroyed at Panama, and more 
people killed. Such things will happen in all 
savage, badly governed tribes; and the only way to 
avoia them, I suppose, is to annex them, and then 
civiiice them according to the American plan of 
civilization, which is to absorb all weaker tribes. 

We have done no injustice to California. Her 
mail facilities, even now, are greater than those 
of any other State. Do not &lk to us about a 
want of Uberality to California. We own every 
foot of the public lands there, and yet we have 
not dared to assert ownership over the gold fields 
which were bought by the common blood and 
treasure of the country. We have not had nerve 
enough — we have not been bold and honestenough 
to assert the Government's right to its own. We 
have sent fleets and armies — we have built forts — 
we have expended untold pillions of dollars for 
California to a single dollar that was ever spent 
for the State of my friend from Kentucky, which 
has generally made her own living — a simple, 
sturdy people, ready to defend the country, ask- 
ing favors from nobody, and willing to pay for 
whatever the Government does for them. We 
are told that California pays more postages than 
Kentucky. That may be, when you do not take 
into account the million of dollars which the Gov- 
ernment pays to take letters to and from San 
Francisco. The postage on that very line, of all 
letters carried from San Francisco to New York, 
is collected at San Francisco, and therefore the 
receipts of postage there are very lar^, as they 
are at the city of New York. The city of New 
York collects the money for all the letters going 
through the entire South, and the payments are 
scattered about in the rural districts in probably 
twenty States. Not a cent is charged to New 
York for the transportation of these letters, ex- 
cept across the ferry to Jersey City ; but the whole 
amount received from them is credited to her, 
and the transportation is charged to the States 
between New York and New Orleans. That is 
the way that tables are made up. A letter from 
New Orleans to New York passes through Ala- 
bama, Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey. The postage is collected at 
New Orleans and New York, at each end; but 
the only part of the transportation charged to 
New York is for crossing the ferry to Jersey City, 
and the rest is charged to the various States 
through which the mails pass. Nothing is more 
fedlacious than to talk or postage collected in a 
particular State as the amount which it pays to 
the Post Office Department. San Francisco being 
a large commercial city dealing in bullion, having 



commerce with all the world, receives a law 
amount of posta^; but we pay f|l ,000,000 for 
carrying the mail there and bringing it back. I 
am opposed to that whole system of paying so 
much Tmore than we receive. 

Mr, WELLER. There are a great mairf 
routes in your own State that do not pay. 

Mr. TOOMBS. As far as I am concerned, I 
have held it to be an inflexible rule, that the wholo 
fund shall pay the whole expense. That was tho ^ 
policy of our fathers when justice and right gov- 
emea this country. It was the policy until new 
ideas — grand ideas-— and the oratory and poetry 
about our being a great country, took the placO 
of common sense and common justice. It was 
the rule for sixty years, by which we grew great 
and prosperous. Now, it is changed, and every- 
body seems to be trying to ^t all he can. Com- 
parisons are made between different States to show 
that some should get more than they do. I say 
to the Senate, as long as that is the policy, thcro 
will be universal degradation of all the States. 
Whenever the system shall be firmly established 
that the States of the Union are to enter into a 
miserable scramble as to who shall get the most 
money for their local appropriations, and that 
Senator is the ablest representative of his Stato 
who can get the largest slice of the public Treas- 
ury, from that day public honor and public pros- 
perity are gone, and all the States are disgraced 
and degraded. Sir, go back to the sound princi- 
ple, the wise principle, that whoever travels over 
the bridge shall pay the toll. If I ^o to California 
I must pay my own passage. If I 'send a mes- 
senger I pay for him . If I send a message make 
me pay for that. This is the rule to which wd 
shoula adhere. I say, the Post Office Department 
of this country has been gradually drawn off from 
the true principle, under the false idea put upon 
us mainly by city newspapers. We have gone 
beyoi^d that, and now there is no limit to the ex- 
penditure except the activity and influence of the 
representatives of States and people. To that 
race there is only one end — ^universal bankruptcy, 
ruin, and disgrace. 

Mr. RUSK. I regret the necessity of having 
to say a word on this occasion; but what I have 
to say has been called out by the general scope 
of the argument of the Senator from Georgia, 
[Mr. Toombs.] 

We have a simple proposition before us — it itf 
no more and no less when you reduce it to plain 
English — whether you will continue a contract 
for a mail, twice a month, across the Isthmus of 
Panama, at |900,000 a year, or whether you will 
make an experiment to see whether you cannot 
get the mail service performed twice a week 
through your own territory for the sam of 
1600,000 a year. That is the whole proposition 
before the Senate; and here a debate springs up, 
and goes £o the extent of what one State gets out 
of the public Treosury, and what another State 

fets; what the deficiency of one State is, what the 
eficiency of another is. Finally, the whole sys- 
tem of Government postage is assailed, and espe- 
cially the reduction of postage to the present rate. 
That is charged as a fraudulent scheme. It in 
said that promises were made at the timt that it 
would meet its expenses, and that those promises 
have not been verified. It is said that it was 
brought about by the newspapers, and that wo 
are corrupting the public morals, and making a 
scramble from the public Treasury by reducing- 
the rates of postage, and by extenaing mail facil- 
ities, and more especially by extending mail fiacil- 
ities to countries where the population is sparse 
and poor — where there are mere germs of settle- 
ment. 

I had something to do with the reduction of 
postage from ten to five cents, and from five to 
three cents. Every prophecy that was made in 
any report I ever maae on the subject yrould have 
been fulfilled, and more than fulfifled, but for two 
circumstances. As the bill reducing the postage 
was passed by the Senate, the result would have 
been, in one or two years^ that the postage re- 
ceipts would have been more than the cost of 
transportation and the pay of postmasters; but 
when it got to the House of Keprescntatives, 
printed matter was put in really for little or 
nothing. When that amendment came to the 
Senate, it was agreed to here, and that reduced 
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the receipts seTcnd hundred thousand dollars. 
Then there were not four thousand miles of rail- 
road in operation in the United States; now there 
are twenty-four or twenty-five thousand miles. 
That has mcreased the expenditures of the Post 
Office Department. 

When the bill reducing the postage was passed, 
our expenditures were about $3,000,000 for the 
transportation of the mail, and for the payment of 
assistant postmasters, and employes of the Post 
Office Department. What is it now ? It is now 
about (11,000,000, caused mainly by the increase 
of railroad facilities; and that, according to the 
argument o{ the Senator from Georgia, is corrupt- 
ing the Government, and destroying the high tone 
of the people ? I hope that sort of cornA)tion 
will continue throughout this broad-spread Re- 
public, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, until we 
■hall have, in every quarter of the country, rail- 
roads for the convenience of the inhabitants of 
the country, transporting their letters to them at 
three cents. 

Sir, there is not an expenditure under your 
Government, take it altogether, that is of such 
benefit to the citizens of your country, and tends 
as much to the development of the resources of 
the country, or the amelioration of the condition 
of its inhabitants, as your post office expenditure 
— none eaual to it. The struggling son in Cali- 
fornia, wno is laboring to support an aged parent 
in Maryland, can, wiui great facility, on account 
of this expenditure, communicate with him at a 
cheap rate. You do not take a large amount of 
his earnings to enable him to communicate. You 
do more: you are allowing a liberal compensation 
to railroads for the transportation of the mail; and 
what is the effect of that ? To encourage the con- 
struction of railroads. There is no State in this 
Union that owes, perhaps, more to railroads than 
the State of Gieorgia— the very State which the 
honorable Senator represents, it has made her 
the empire State of the South. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I hope my friend will not mis- 
understand me. I did not say that railroads cor- 
rupted anybody, i have never made any such 
remark, or thought of it. I spoke of the scram- 
ble for public money, and levying money out of 
one man's pocket to pay for another man's busi- 
ness, as corruptins;. 

Mr. RUSK. That was general discussion , and 
this is the question before the Senate. I say that 
you have increased the expenditures of the Post 
Office Department from $3,000,000 to $11,000,000; 
and the main item of the increased expenditure is 
the price paid to railroads. I do not oegrudge it 
to them. They have made Georgia the empire 
State of the South. I hope they will afXer a while 
extend their beneficial influences to my State, and 
that we shall be connected toother by these iron 
bonds of union and good feeling. 

My friend from Georgia I know did not intend 
to reflect on Congress, nor did he intend4o reflect 
on those who dinered from him in regard to the 
cheap postage system; but he is in tLe habit of 
stating his propositions very strongly, and he is 
in the habit of using language which I would, 
with ^reat deference to his better judgment, sug- 
gest IS not likely to carry his point — such as 
••fraud," and ••injustice,** applied to general 
questions of public policy in regard to which 
^ntlemen ougnt to have a right to difler in opin- 
ion I do not think there is anj necessity to make 
a charge of fraud and corruption in regard to this 
amenoment. There is no fraud in what I propose 
about this matter. What I seek, and what i am 
anxious- to have accomplished, is to save about 
$300,000 in the transportation of the mail, and in 
place of having it twice a month to California to 
nave it twice a week. 

Mr. HUNTER. Allow me to sug^st to the 
Senator that this is restricted to the letter-mail, 
■o that we shall have to keep up the other com- 
munication' in order to carry newspapers. 

Mr. RUSK. No, sir; I do not think the news- 
papers ought to go at all. I agree with my friend 
from Georeia in that respect; and I think if he 
would apply the terms he used as to the action 
of Congress to the newspapers, they would be 
very applicable indeed. I was powerless to break 
down the carrying of newspapers. Members of 
Congress have to be elected every couple of 
years, and when the amendment providing for 



carrying printed matter came here it was adopted. 
But, sir, 1 have been betrayed — I am sorry tnat I 
have been — into a discussion of this matter. It 
is getting late, and I hope we shall have a vote 
on the byl; and if I have said anything that draws 
a reply from anybody, and is at all ofiensive, I 
take it all back. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I wish to explain to 
my friend from California, [Mr. Weller.] He 
seems to consider, by his way of treating the«ub- 
ject, that I think there are two parties in conuro- 
versy here about this matter, California being one 
of those parties, and somebody else the other — 
just as there are two ends to this line. I consider 
It with proper regard for the interests of Califor- 
nia and the whole Union, of which she is a part. 
I would say to her, as I say to you: •• This estab- 
lishment will not advance your interests; you 
cannot afford to pav for it $300,000, taking it at 
the lowest, and make only $50,000 in return.** 

Mr. WELLER. You are paying |^00,000 
now. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I am speaking of this 
project. The objection is, that the Union cannot 
afford to pay for a thing which makes nothing 
like an equivalent for wnat you give. That is 
what I say. It is not in any spirit of adverseness 
to California that I vote a£|ainst it; and the Sen- 
ator knows that very well. I do not stand up 
here as the friend of one section of the country 
against another part of it. I stand here, id the 
best of my iudgment, to ^ndeavor to maintain the 
interests of the whole; and it is on that principle 
that I object to this as a job that will not pay- 
as a job tnat, instead of being to those who accept 
it an accommodation, will be a burden. That is* 
the ground on which I oppose it. I do not want 
to burden the Union, or any portion of it, Cali- 
fornia or Kentucky. 

The gentleman says I live in a place where we 
have a daily mail. Yes, sir, I believe, through 
the agency and b^ the assistance of railroads, 
there is a daily mail passing through Frankfort, 
not for its accommodation, but for the accommo- 
dation of a great populous country on all sides of 
it; but we never asked for it, and never could 
have had it until we ourselves, at our own expense 
and our own cost, had made railroads and turn- 
pike roi^dfi and paid for them ourselves; and then 
the General Government thought it to her advant- 
age to send her mails over them. But here you 
are asking us to engage in the hitlicrto unknown 
experiment of employing a line of stage coaches 
at a large price over a, country where there is no 
road. Every other section of the country has 
made its roads before it asked for any mails being 
carried over them. No State has ever asked before 
for a mail to be carried over the wilderness. 

The benefits of the Post Office Department may 
not be equally administered throughout the Union; 
but that is tne object. My friend from California 
and my friend from Arkansas complain that it is 
not so in their States. I object to this measure 
as preipature, because you want to start a coach 
and four before you have made a road; and not 
only to start a coach and four before you have 
made a road, but to require the coach and four to 
be driven through a wilderness of two thousand 
miles, where there is not a post office nor a man 
to receive a letter on the whole way. So far as 
any other accommodation is mentioned, or so far 
as the correspondence is concerned, is it not as 
prompt, and more safe, to send a letter by the 
Isthmus route than overland? If you were at 
San Francisco, and this mail coach was there, 
would you trust yourself in it ? Besides, the Gov- 
ernment is not bound to provide for passengers. 
Every man with us must provide the means of 
goinff from one place to another at his own cost; 
and By his own courage and industry and labor 
he must accomplish it. If you attempt to change 
that, you do a great injury to the whole people. 
That is the best security — his own enei^y and 
activity. The accommodation to travel is only 
an incidental one. The Government avails itself 
of that to diminish the expenses of running a 
coach Aolely for the purpose of carrying the mail; 
but here are two thousand miles where you pick 
up no passeneers. Would any gentleman nere 
advise a friend to trust himself to that mode of 
conveyance if this line were established ? . 

Mr. RUSK. 1 should like to go in it. 



Mr. WELLER. So should I. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. You would so two 
thousand miles, and trust your own health, your 
own safety, to all these greater dangers, rather 
than go in a fine steamboat from San Francisco 
to the Isthmus, and from the Isthmus home? I 
know that a great majority of mankind prefer to 
go by sea, and are willing to pay for it a much 
greater price than by a road, i take it that is to 
be the regular established mode of communication, 
between this country and California; and in some 
form or other it will be continued. I hope the 
time will come when the railroads will carry you 
to California; but surely I think this scheme is 
premature, when there is a yrilderness of two 
thousand miles dividing us. We are runnine 
ahead of time. We are running not only aheaa 
of necessity, but we are running ahead of conve- 
nience. Certainly we are in respect to this coadi 
and four, which is to run through a country 
without a road, and what route it is to be God 
only knows. The contractor is to have the right 
to nx it on any one point of a line two thousand 
miles in length. Surely there was nothing ever 
more vague, more unaigestcd, than this. The 
Senator from California complains that I do not 
know what the amount of postages would be. 
Why did not the friends of tnia measure inform 
us? Why did they not appeal to the Post Office 
Department to let us know through that authentic 
source what might be expected or calculated on } 

I do not believe anybody would trust himself 
to this route. I would sooner set out on foot, 
with a chosen company of friends, than go on 
such a route with two or three or four strangers 
in a coach, at the risk of being made sick, or at 
the risk of Indians. 

The Senator chose a bad subject for compari- 
son when he chose Kentucky. We never had 
any help from the General Government fbr our 

Eeculiar benefit; and I* thank God for it, and I 
ope the day is far away when it will be neces- 
sary to introduce that sort of expenditure in our 
State by this Government. This Government 
has now laid out in seven years in California ten 
times more than she ever did upon the State of 
Kentucky for seventy years. In seven years she 
has laid out ten times as much on you as in sev- 
enty years she ever laid out on Kentucky; and 
yet we are one and all, of all parties, satisfied, 
well satisfied, and love our neighbors and fellow- 
citizens, no matter whether they stand on the 
shores of the Atlantic or Pacific. What I would 
do for one I would do for another; and what I 
will not do at alt, is because I do not beliere the 
doing of that would be of any real advantage to 
any portion of the Confederacy. The question 
is not what I would be willing to sacrifice to pre- 
serve California. I think the bond of union that 
unites us compels us to protect at any and at every 
cost every portion of the Union. That is my 
principle. I look forward to California for great 
results. I look upon it not merely aa a vast and 
rich country attached to us, but I look forward 
to the settlement of California as one of the great 
movements of mankind, yet to reach her hand 
and stretch her power very far beyond it. I am 
not going to cripple her course by engaging her 
and ourselves in any premature objects; and that 
is the ground upon which I vote against this 
measure. 

Mr. WELLER. I have only a word or two 
to say in answer to the remarks just made. The 
Senator from Georgia (^Mr.TooiiBs] assumes that 
he knows all about this subject, and of course I 
am not disposed to quarrel with him, although I 
may doubt the extent and accuracy of his knowl- 
edge. He states that this route ought not U> 
be established because the expenses will' be far 
greater than the postages whicn will be received 
for the transportation of mail matter. Now, if 
there be any force whatever in that argument, it 
would compel the Government to abandon every 
post route in the United States where the post- 
ages do not sustain it. I said to the Senator from 
Georgia, that in his own State there were many 
mail routes now, where the cost of the transpor- 
tation of the mails far exceeded the postages col- 
lected, and that falls as a tax on other portions of 
the State, which is unjust and unequal. You do 
not compel in your own State the people who 
have these mail facilities to pay for the transpor- 
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tation ; and on the same ground why shonld you 
expect that a mail route to California should sus- 
tain itself? That tiieory has been long since aban- 
doned. Your Post Office Department has been 
a charge on the Treasury for many years past. 
That charg:e will continue to increase with the* 
mail facilities which the w'antsof the country are 
almost daily demanding. 

It is utterly impossible to get back to the good 
olden time that my friend from Georgia talks 
about. This country has been extending. You 
have gone on and extended your territory until 
you have now a State and two Territories upon 
the Pacific ocean. 

But I asked my friend from Kentucky ,when I 
was up before, to tell me what he proposed to do. 
He is certainly willing that we shoula have some 
mail communication with this side of the conti- 
nent; he admits the necessity of that. We now 
have a mail communication, which, according to 
the estimate of the Senators on the other side, is 
costing the Government a fraction less than a 
million a year. Do you propose to continue 
that? 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Society will work its 
way and make this matter right. The present 
facilities no doubt will be continued until they 
find out and render practicable other modes. That 
is to come. 

Mr. WELLER. Does the Senator prefer to 
have the mails carried through a foreign country 
at a fraction less than a million of dollars a year, 
when we can have transportation of it semi-weekly 
through our own country, at $600,000 ? In other 
words, does he prefer that we shall have only a 
semi-monthly mail through a foreign country, at 
a cost of a fraction less than a million of dollars, 
to having a semi-weekly mail through our own 
country at 1600,000 a year? There is the whole 
Question. .The Senator from Kentucky is willing 
that we should have a mail, but he objects to its 
being transported through a wilderness of two 
thousand miles! There is a large portion of 
that country to which the Senator refers that is 
&r from being a wilderness. Settlements have 
■prung up along the routes. You give to these 
cofUractors three hundred and twenty acres of 
land at each station that is required for the use 
of the road, and settlements will soon be strong 
enough to protect themselves. 

I confess that I not only desire to have this 
mail route, but what I regard as equally import- 
ant, I desire to have a good emigrant route. I 
believe, by the establishment of a mail route with 
little posts every ten miles, (which you can get by 
giving to the contractors three hundred and twenty 
acres of land,) you will have in fact military posts 
all along that road. In this way you will ffive 
protection to your emigrants. That is wliat f am 
after. My idea is, that by the adoption of this 
measure you will not only give to California a 
mail through our own country, but, by carrying 
out the provisions recommended by my friend from 
Texas, by giving three hundred and twenty acres 
of land at each ten-mile station along the road, 
you will h&ve placed upon that road a protection 
to all the emigrants who desire to find their way 
into the rich and productive valleys of the Pacific. 
This I re^rd as vastly important to the future 
interest of our possession on the Pacific. 

The Senator from Kentucky said we had no 
road to California. Why, sir, hundreds and 
thousands of his constituents have found their 
way already to California, over the plains, and 
they have blessed God when they got there, that 
they had escaped Kentucky and found a far bet- 
ter land on the Pacific. [Laughter.] |^hey have 
found their way over a road by no means as rug- 
ged and difficult as the Senator represents. I will 
undertake to tell my distinguished friend from 
Kentucky here to-night that four fifths of the 
emigrant route over the plains to California is 
better than any natural road that he can show me 
in the good old Commonwealth of Kentucky. At 
this very session of Congress you have made a 
liberal appropriation of ^50,000 to construct 
roads reaching in that direction. You have been 
liberal in that reeard ; and in the name of my con- 
stituents I thank you for it. If that money be 
properly expended, my word for it, in less than 
two years there will be one of the best natural 
roads that can be found on the continent of 



America. I told the Senate a while ago that in 
my judgment it would require a full year to stock 
this road and to get a company in operation for 
the transportation of the mail. By that time a 
large amount of the $550,000 already appropri- 
ated, I hope, Mrill be usefully and profitably ex- 
pended in making these new roads. 

This is not a new question. At the last session 
of Congress, and about this time in the night we 
placed on the Post Office appropriation bill a sim- 
ilar provision, for the transportation of the mail 
overland weekly, and it was abandoned by the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Collamer] on a 
committee of inference. He agreed to give it 
up, cheerfully, 1 doubt not, because carrying out 
the idea, which I call an old fogy one, that the 
Post Office Department must sustain itself and 
not come on the Treasury, he was unwilling to 
give us a mail overland to California; and now 
you arc [)aying nearly a million of dollars to 
transport it by sea. Will you not, at the termin- 
ation of that contract, let it be abandoned and 
give us a mail through our own Territory } 

The Senator from Kentucky says nobody 
travels that way. At each one of the stations, 
within ten miles of each other, there will be men 
required not only to raise food for themselves and 
their stock, but to take care of them; they will be 
armed men; they will constitute military posts for 
the protection of that route. During a short part 
of the route, three hundred miles for instance, it 
may be found necessary to send a military escort, 
a small body of men afon^ for a short time, until 

Sou have brought the Indians into subordination, 
ut you have, while you establish the mail route, 
secured a good emigrant route leading to Califor- 
That is what I desire. 
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He says it is more Comfortable to ride in steam- 
ships than to pass in a coach through an Indian 
country. I grant that it is so for me; because, 
never bein^ afflicted with sea-sickness, a fine 
steamship is a fine hotel to me; but there are 
thousancis of men in his own Slate, in Ohio, in 
Indiana, and in Missouri, who would go to Cal- 
ifornia to-morrow, if they had a ^ood road over 
which they could travel with their families and 
their stock. They cannot ^o by sea. Would iny 
friend from Kentucky advise one of his constit- 
uents, with a small family of five or six children, 
to emis^rate to California by the way of the ocean ? 
WouJa he tell him to do that, when he knew that 
it wotid require a small fortune to pay his ex- 
penses to got there ? He could not advise them 
to go over land at the present time, because of 
hostile tribes of Indians in the way, and the un- 
pfotected condition of the road. liut give us-the 
mail route, let us establish little posts at every ten 
miles, and then his constituents can go over there 
and enjoy much more of the comforts of life than 
they can in the goodly Slate of Kentucky. That 
is my opinion. 

We desire to get California that very popula- 
tion which your policy now denies us. We do 
not want any more of your merchants, your trad- 
ing men, your professional men, and, I had almost 
said, we do not want any more of your politicians 
there; but I will not say that, [laughter;] but we 
want the hard-working, laborious man, who now 
perhaps feels the lash of penury and want in the 
older States. We want them to come out to our 
rich valleys and settle down^ where they can soon 
surround themselves with all the comforts and 
luxuries of life. We want their energy and enter* 
prise to aid us in building up a mighty State on 
the Pacific. We desire to get the constituents of 
my friend out there, and I trust he is actuated by 
no selfish feeling in trying to prevent it. I trust 
he does not desire to prevent them from going to 
a country where they could certainly better their 
condition. But I have done. 

Mr. REID. The night is rapidly passing away, 
and the session is drawing to a close. There is 
much important, indispensable business that re- 
mains to be transacted. I think this proposition 
has been pretty fully debated, and I rise for the 
purpose of moving an adiournment. [**No!'' 
** No!*'] If gentlemen will consent to take the 
vote, I am wiUing to waive the motion; but after 
what we have heard on this subject, after the 
debate we have already had, and under all the 
circumstances, I appeal to the Senate to take the 
vote, and let us proceed with ths indispensable 



business which it is necessary to transact. I 
shall not submit the motion to adjourn if gentle- 
men will consent to take the question. 

Mr. HUNTER. I hope by general consent 
we shall take the question, and get through with 
this bill at a reasonable hour. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I shall come under no 
terms. I am able to control my own conduct, and 
to judge of the propriety of it, and gentlemen can 
make no terms with the Senate, or with me, at 
any rate. I will endeavor so to conduct myself 
as not to postpone this question by anything I 
have to say, five minutes. That is my sense of 
propriety, and I do not allow the sense of pro- 
priety of others to control me. I may yield to 
It — that is all. 

Mr. REID. I certainly did not intend to pre- 
vent any gentleman here from a full and free ex- 
pression of his sentiments. I never expect to do 
that with the Senator from Kentucky, or with 
any one else; but at this period of the session I 
would appeal to Senators that the night is rapidly 
passing away, the session is nearly closed, and 
let us be as brief as we can, and get through with 
thi^ question. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. That is all riffht, and 
I will endeavor to conform to the gentleman's 
wishes. My friend from California [Mr. Wcl- 
ler] has said a great deal about Kentucky, and 
the great benefitiier people would derive to them- 
selves by going to California; and he wants to 
know if I would advise one who was desirous to 
go to so by sea, and not by the stage route. I 
will tell the gentleman what, in the most unselfish 
ahd honest l^elings of my heart, I would tell him: 
stay where you are, in old Kentucky. That is 
what I would advise; go neither by a steamship 
nor by this four-horse mail coach ; you will not 
better yourself by going. 

But the Senator says that thousands, and I 
think he went as far as hundreds of thousands, 
had gone there. 

Mr. WELLER. No. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. At any rate he says 
he has seen thousands who have escaped from 
Kentucky, and blessed Grod when they sot to 
California. Now, I will tell him an authentic 
story that I have heard, though it may not exactly 
illustrate his idea, first premising that I never yet 
knew a Kentuckian, no matter what part of the 
world he went to, who did not wish to be back in 
old Kentucky, and did not promise himself to be 
there at some time. There seems to be that sort 
of attachment in the climate. This one of my 
constituents to whom I have referred was de- 
scribed to me by the person who related the anec- 
dote as a tall six-foot fellow, who came with his 
rough shoes stalking into one of the hotels of 
San Francisco. There was a map of thb United 
Sitates hanging on the wall, and some ^ntlemen 
were examining it. He overheard their conver- 
sation, and knew that they were talking about 
different parts of the United States on this side. 
He stepped up and said, **GrentIemen,will you be 
so kind as to inform me whether old Kentucky is 
on that map?*'" Yes,* was the reply. ** Be so 
good,** says he, ** as to put your finger on it for 
me; I want once more to look on Good's land.*' 
[Laughter.] That is the sort of people who go 
from my State. 

Mr. QWIN. Mr. President, I do not intend 
to detain the Senate more than a felv minutes; 
but it seems to roe that the question before the 
Senate has been entirely overlooked in a large 
portion of the discussion that has taken place to- 
night. The question is, shall we have a mail to 
California, ft so happens that California has 
belonged to this Confeaeracy for more than nine 
years, and we have never had a mail route to that 
State from the Atlantic coast. On the 3d of 
March, lb47, before California became a portion 
of the Confederacy, a law was passed authorizing 
the making of a contract to carry the mail for ten 
years to Oregon. California was not then a por- 
tion of the Confederacy, and by this route we have 
had our only mail communication with the Pacific 
coast. We have been dependent entirely on this 
route that was cstablishea before California was 
a member of the Union. 

Now, Mr. President, when that contract is run- 
ning out, we come forward and ask that, instead 
of carrying the mail through foreign countries, 
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we shall have a route through our own territory. 
Gentlemen may disguise it as they please, but 
this is a contest whether the mail shall be carried 
by land to Califofnia and the Pacific coast, or 
whether it shall be carried by ocean steamers. 
Sooner or later it must come to that. I now de- 
clare — and I intend to keep it up as long as I am 
here — that I will make war in favor of carrying 
the mail over our own territory, and if necessary 
I will make war against carrying it through for- 
eign territory, and oy ocean steamers at all, which 
with the greatest guards you can put on them are 
a monopoly, grinding and oppressive on the 
country. 

1 was very much astonished to hear the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. Crittenden] allude to 
the manner in wnich we are to carry the mail 
through this desert country as he calls it, and say 
it was without precedent in our history. That 
gentleman knows perfectly well that in a case 

Precisely similar, the Government of the United 
tates, after they acquired Louisiana, made mili- 
tary roads through the Indian country, paving 
out of the Treasury of the United States for those 
roads, and for years and years carried the mail 
through a hostile Indian country from the great^^ 
depot of the South, New Orleans, to the rest of 
the Union — doing forty or fifty years ago pre- 
cisely what we ask to oe done now; that is, to 
open a communication with a portion of the Con- 
federacy that has been brought into the Union, 
9M was Louisiana, by purchase. The only com- 
munication Louisiana had with the rest of the 
Union was by a military road constructed by the 
treasure of the United States, over which was 
convejred through a hostile Indian country the 
mail from that section of the Union to the rest of 
the Confederacy. This event is much older than 
that gentleman 8 senatorial history, which goes 
▼ery far 'back. It is the settled policy of the 
country, to which he says he wishes us to go back, 
that we are now advocating — making military 
roads through the territory of the United States, 
and carrying the mails over the same. 

Only six years ago, when I was in this Hall a 
member representing California in the Senate, we 
paid forty cents on every letter sent to that coast, 
while other sections paid ten cents for their let- 
ters. Now we hare reduced the postage, but still 
pay double what is imposed upon other sections 
of the country. We had then a monthly mail, 
and as a great favor the mail from San Francisco 
to Panama was then made semi-monthly, as it 
was from New York to Aspinwall at the time; 
and there we have stood ever since, while other 
sections of the country have been progressing. 
The expense of conveying the mails generally 
has increased in that period from four to eleven 
millions of dollars. We are paying precisely the 
same, and having the same facilities and no more 
than we had when California first came into the 
Union, or very shortly thereafter. 

I feel the necessity, the eminent necessity of 
establishing this route, in order to bring into more 
direct communication the people of the Pacific and 
this section of the Confederacy. We cannot and 
never will feel that we have a perfect safety and 
bond of Union until we are cemented and brought 
together by a railroad or overland route in our 
own territory connecting us together. 

A great deal has been said on this occasion 
about the amount of money that has been appro- 
priated for California. I know it has been lib- 
eral. I have always acknowledged it. I have 
never denied that the Confess of the United 
States has been eminently liberal in making ap- 
propriations for the wants of that country; but 
you must bear in mind, that what has been ap- 
propriated for California was demanded by an 
eminent public necessity, and that section of the 
Union'is not responsible for it, for she came into 
the Union without being invited. It was con- 
quered. You took possession of it. The people 
and Qovernraent or the United States took pos- 
session of the country; and to get over the idea 
of conquest they subsequently purchased it. It 
was a conquered country, and its people were 
never consulted. All we ask is, since you have 
changed the Government by force, and subse* 
quenUy , to cover over the actual exercise of power , 
made a treaty of purchase with Mexico, that you 
will put us oa an equality with the rest of the 



Confederacy, and give us mails through our own 
territory. 

I have sixteen times crossed the Isthmus, and 
I prefer the plains. I would rather take the emi- 

frant route as it is, and so would every man who 
as tried it. No man makes the route on the 
Isthmus without risking his life. This is a pioneer 
movement to have a greate migrant route on which 
the people of the rest of the Union can so to Cal- 
ifornia and come back without being subjected to 
the risks of the Isthmus route. We need, and 
we must have, that kind of communication which 
will bring us in contact through our own territory 
with other sections o{ the Union. . 

Grentlemen speak of the expense of this route. 
We shall be economizing by estabUshing it. We 
cannot get there for less, no matter what route 
we take, if we have any mail at all. It is a matter 
of economy; and, as the Senator fVom Arkansas 
said, we had better have a semi- weekly mail at 
once at |600,000, than a semi-monthly one at 
|300,000. Let us commence and make such an 
appropriation as will enable the contractors to 
start this route successfully. We have now ap- 
propriated for military roads; it is well known 
this mail route will go on one of these roads; I 
do not care which — either will suit me. All 1 
ask is, that you will give us one mul route to 
California, and have the mails come reetilarly 
over it. This bill will secure us this great benefit, 
and I earnestly hope it will pass. 

Mr. SEWARD. Seven years ago, Mr. Pres- 
ident, the United States made a treaty with Great 
Britain for the neutralization of Central America; 
and the reason which was assigned for it to the 
world, was that we had obtained a new posses- 
sion, distant on the opposite coast of the continent 
and inaccessible, anq that We had a right, by the 
laws of nature and of nations, to a road to reach 
that possession, to improve and defend it. Four 
years ago the United States were brought to the 
verge of a conflict with Mexico, because the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico shut up the Tehuantepec 
route a^nst American citizens who had pur- 
chased It; and the ^rbund which we assumed in 
our controversy with Mexico, and upon which 
we defended ourselves before the world, was that 
we had obtained a possession on the Pacific coast, 
remote and inaccessible through our own terri- 
tory, and therefore that we h^ a right, by the 
laws of nations and of natural justice, to a road 
to that possession to protect and defend it. 

One year a^o we seemed on the verge of a war 
with Great Britain about the Bay Islands and San 
Juan del Norte; and we justified ourselves on the 

f round that we had obtained the possession of the 
'acific coast which was inaccessible, and which 
required to be defended and to be improved, and 
that we had a right, by the laws of nations and 
natural justice, to a road which would'be unob- 
structed by any of the great Powers of the earth. 
Now, sir, what do we see here ? Owing to the 
expansion of civilization westward towards the Pa- 
cific, and from the Pacific coast eastward towards 
the Atlantic, we find that we have a feasible route 
for a road to that distant possession; we have 
already provided for opening it; we are engaged 
in a discussion whether we shall use it when it 
shall be thus opened and completed. That is the 
whole of this question. We wanted a road so 
much that we were willing to fight all mankind 
for one that lay outside of our own territories; 
and yet now, when we find one which is practi- 
cable and feasible and useful within our own ter- 
ritories, we may not perhaps be ready to release 
other nations from obligations to allow us to pass 
throug[h their territories; but certainly, as good 
administrators of the Government, we are bound 
to improve and use the one we have directed to 
be opened, whenever it can be beneficially used. 
Now as to the manner and the terms: the cjues- 
tion is, whether we shall, if we can, use it for 
carrying a mail twice a week? The more often it 
is used the safer the transit will be; and the more 
profitable and beneficial it will be to the Pacific 
settlements which we desire to improve, the 
safer and the surer shall we make that possession 
itself. But we are told that this scheme departs 
from the theory upon which the postal system 
of the United States was founded in bygone and 
better days; and that our fathers were wiser and 
more honest men than we are. I ha?e no doubt ' 



that our fathers were as wise, according to tbetr 
light, as their sons; but I shall be slow to beliere 
that the world is degenerating so, and we are 
more corrupt even than our virtuous ancestors of 
the revolutionary period. But however that may 
be, and whatever may have been the postal the- 
ories of our fathers, they adapted their system to 
the condition of the country as it then was. It 
had no distant possessions, no Pacific coast; but 
all its possessions were upon the Atlantic coast, 
and were principally compact, and they framed 
their postal system for the accommodation of the 
dense community which then constituted the 
American people. That community swelled out 
westward across the Alleghany Mountains, and 
as fast as and as far as they spread out westward, 
the mails of the United Slates followed and kept 
up a connection between them and the original 
stock on the Atlantic shore. 

It has been the policy of the Grovernment — per- 
haps it was compulsory on the people of the 
United States — to extend their sway to the Pacifie 
ocean, and so across deserts and mountains con- 
sidered impassable. Consequently, our postal 
system, however wisely oraanized in the first 
place, must be changed and adapted to the chaiig;ed 
condition of the country. If it is desirable to 
have California at all, it is equally desirable that 
we shall have the customary mail communica- 
tions with that country. When I shall be found 
unwilling to extend those facilities to that portion 
of the American people residing there, 1 shall 
then be willing, for one, to release that portion of 
the American people from their obligation to re- 
main in this Union, and allow them uke revenues 
which will arise fVom their commerce, to estab- 
lish the communications they will require with 
all the nations of the world. 

Mr. HUNTER. I sinnply wish to state that 
there are seven appropriation bills to be acted os; 
and if we take a day for each one, how muaxf 
will remain on the 4th of March ? We shall not 
get through, that is certain. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I should not be diepoeed 
to occupy the very valuable time of the Senate iii 
regard to this bill, but for what I regard as a per- 
sonal address to myself by the gentleman from 
California, [Mr. Wellbr.T He says that I, on 
a committee of conference last session, cave up a 
measure somewhat similar to this; and ne thinks 
I did so willingly, and supposes I was glad of the 
opportunity, on the ground principally that it was 
repulsive to me as an <* old fogy." 

Mr. President, in relation to that matter, I do 
not feel myself called upon, nor did I on a former 
occasion when the same subject was mentioned^ 
to make any defense of my course. My eourae 
then anc* my course now is the result of the die* 
tates of my own judgment. This may be a very 
unsafe guide, but it is the only one timt Gknl hsas 
given me. It is that which I am compelled lo 
follow, and the reproaches of the gentleman will 
not divert me fVom it^ If I have performed, ai^ 
cording to my best judgment, a duty which the 
Senate or its officers thought proper to devolve on 
me by appointment, I shedl not feel myself bomsd 
to answer particularly and personally for mjr 
course in that respect to the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia more than any other member, nor do I 
think it lays a foundation for his personal chargese;. 
and if it did, it would not change my course or 
disturb my feelings. It is a matter of personal 
propriety — a matter of taste. The gentleman'e 
taste ana mine may differ. 

I will say, in relation to that measure, I was 
not opposed to it. I agreed to the report upon it. 
It was a proposition to appropriate about five 
hundred thousand dollars to carry a mail semi- 
weekly, like this, but it was limited in amount 
to three hundred pounds weight. This is for the 
whole letter mail. The House of Reprcaentativee 
disagreed to that proposition, and we were in 
conference on the last night of the session, mod 
they would not consent to it. I did not think it 
of so much importance that on the last night of 
the session it should be made a turning point in 
relation to an appropriation bill. I know soma 
gentlemen attacned that importance last session 
to the matter of providing for the Army; but thew 
had their own judgment of that. I did not think 
the measure of stmicient national importance tm 
jeopard the paaeaffs of the appropriatiQa bill* 
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Xfci9 was mj judgipeiu. If it differs from the 
judgment of the eentleman from Californiai I 
i^fMsnot help it. I do not think, however, it is a 
foundation fpr personal attack and reproach. 
T^us much in relation to that. 

I am not about to repeat anything in relation 
to the charge of being an old fojg^, or entertain* 
in^ old fogy opinions. It may be as atrocious a 
cnme to Im an old man as Pitt thou^t it was to 
be a young man; but I am not particular about 
ttifU. It is somewhat doubtCUl whether that term 
is not, after allj a term of approbation. It has 
luit received a distinct meaning in the vocabulary 
of common use as a term of reproach. 

In relation to the present case, I would not 
think it necessary or proper to jeopard the pas- 
Pfi^ of this ai^opriation bill merely to secure 
the measure now befoire us^ however much I may 
favor it. I have ever considered that now, when 
Qur dominions extend to the Pacific, we ou^ht to 
kave, if practicable, a communication within our 
own territory connecting together the different 
parts of our great codntry. 1 think it important 
lo have it; and when we have the means, with- 
out distressing anybody, pf making experiments 
with a view to cfiict that purpose, I think they 
are worthy of being put on foot. I thought so 
last year: I think so now. I have agreed to re- 
port this amendment on that ground. I am will- 
ing to irjr the experiment, and see what we can 
do. I think the amount which is here offered is 
no more than sufficient to make the experiment. 
I think there is great demand for it, and I desire 
Ihat it snay be made. Various projects were 
before the committee and the Senate; different 
fiompapieaand differentassociationsof men offered 
to convey the mail^ on different terms. I was 
^lesi^us ot avoiding everything of that kind, as 
iar as practicable; Iwished to avoid the making 
of SM^ contracts by act of Congress with par- 
ttcuiar individuals. i - 

I am bound, in ail honesty and candor, to bear 
evidence to the great fidelity with which the gen- 
tleman from California, so fares I have observed 
)um» has discharged his duty as a faithful repre- 
putative of his State. Sometimes I have thought 
perhaps it was a little overdone; but for that much 
allowaace should be made. I regret that, on this 
occasion, he has felt it to be proper repeatedlv to 
allude to this tiansaetion in a manner which I do 
not think his duty called for; but he mast be the 
judge of that. 

I have said that I was desirous of avoiding the 
making of particular contracts with particular 
persons by act of Congress, and one great reason 
was this: We have three or four prqjeets about 
A railroad to the Pacific. Whether that is prac- 
ticable it is not now necessary to say; but tnis I 
do say, that I verily believe the setting up a mail 
over any particular route in this country will be 
one of the ^means, one of the preparatory steps 
lo the ultimate establishment or a railroad if that 
road ever be established at all. Therefore, I was 
desirous that when this project should be put on 
foot, it should be on a basis broad enough to 
allow all who wished to have the railroad estab- 
lished in any particular direction to come and 
offer for this contract. This measure is not for 
a contract with a partioular company; but to put 
it in the hands of the Postmaster General to offer 
it to all persons, and if any believe that the fol- 
lowing out of this experiment will tend to the 
ostabltshment of any (Mirticular location for the 
railroad, let them come in and take this contract. 

These are my general views. My feeble judg- 

r^ent is, that the experiment should be tried, and 
am in favor of trying it; but I must say further, 
that I am not so much in favor of it that if it 
should come to be an isftiable point with the 
House of Representatives so as to jeopard the 
bill, I would not yield it. 

^Mr. WfiLLER. I have been very much sur- 
prised that the Senator from Vermont should 
bave given such a construction as he has to the 
language which I used. It is true, I felt a deep 
solicitude in the passage of this measure, both at 
the last session of Congress and the present; but 
I surely never intended to use any langua^ that 
could, in any light, be regarded as offensive by 
the Senator from Vermont. I neither sought to 
attack his motives nor his judgment. He and I, 
at the last session ^Congreasidifftrtd as to the 



importance of this measure; and, in my anxiety 
to secure its passage, I may have used language 
which gave offense to the Senator from Vermont. 
If so,.r am sure it affords me ^reat pleasure to 
retract it. In speaking of fogyism, I simply in- 
tended to convey this idea: that the Senator from 
Vermont desired to throw back the Government 
upon the original policy of making the Post Office 
Department a self-sustaining machine. 

Mr. COLLAMER. What did I say or do, to 
that effect ? 

Mr. WELLER. The Senator from Vermont, 
while the Senator from Greorgia was on the floor, 
remarked, that when he was in the Post Office 
I>epartment, it was only necessary to make pro- 
vision for some temporary deficiencies. It was 
only in reference to that, that I spoke of old- 
fogyism. I desired to impeach neither the mo- 
tives nor the judgment of the Senator from Ver- 
mont. I simply desired to convey the idea, that 
his doctrines had not kept up with what I con- 
ceived to be the spirit of the age. 

Mr. COLLAMER. Young America I 

Mr. WELLER. He may claim to represent 
an older community than I do. He is an older 
and much wiser man; and there is, I am sure, no 
Senator on this floor in whose judgment I have, 
generally, more confidence than that of the Sen- 
ator from Vermont. I am certain I never enter- 
tained any other feelings than those of the utmost 
kindness towards him; and if I said an3rthing 
that gave offense, I very cheerfully withdraw it. 

Mr. BIGrGS. It might be expected that, having 
moved the pending amendment, I should wish to 
say something to justify the motion I have made. 
I might say something interesting or instructive 
to the Senate; but if tlicre is a general disposition 
to take the vote now, without any further debate, 
I will abstain from saying anything at all. 
[" Agreed !»n 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question 
is on the amendment of the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Bioos] to the amendment of the 
Senator from Texas, [Mr. Rusk,] to strike out 
in the first section the words ** at the option of 
the contractors," and insert <* at the option of the 
Postmaster General.'* 

Mr. WELLER. I have no objection to that. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed 
to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Question 
now is on the second amendment of the Senator 
from North Carolina, to strike out the third sec- 
tion, which is: 

jind he UfurtherenaHtd, Ttat the contractoniball have 
tlie ridu orway, not exceeding one hundred and twenty 
feet wide, through the public land, during the continuance 
of aervice, and the right of pretfinpUon to thwe hundred 
and twenty acres of land at eacli point neceaiary for a sta- 
tion, not to be nearer than ten miles from each other. 

Mr. RUSK. I wish to oiTer an amendment to 
that section, if it be in order to do so. 

Mr. WELLER. The Senator from Texas has 
a right to amend the section before the question 
is put on Btrikinff it out. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I believe the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Johnson] did not desire to 
strike out the first part of the section. 

Mr. BIGGS. I moved an amendment to strike 
out the whole section. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I suggested that the right of 
way to the extent provided for was proper, but 
that the latter part of the section, giving tne right 
of pre4^mption every ten miles, ought to be stricken 
out. I hope the Senator from North Carolina 
will not insist on his amendment. 

Mr. RUSK. I shall vote against strikin|g out 
the whole section, because I want to retain the 
preiimption right; and then I will move myself, 
or the chairman of the Public Lands will oner an 
amendment, to regulate the other matter in regard 
to the right of way. 

Mr. BIGKyS. There seems to be a difference 
between the friends of this measure in regard to 
this section. A portion of it, I tg[)derstand, the 
Senator from Michigan wants to retain, and a 
portion the Senator from Arkansas wants to re- 
tain. They differ in regard to what portion shall 
be retained. I do not think any of it ought to be 
retained, and therefore I hope the whole of it will 
be stricken out. 

The motion to strike oat the MCtion was sot 
agreed to. 



Mr. STUART. I now move to amend the m^ 
tion as I indicated, by striking out after the word 
** have,'' in the second line of the third section, 
to and including the word ** and," in the fourtJi 
line, and to insert before the word '* land," in the 
fifth line, the word " any,*' and afler that word 
*' not then disposed of or reserved;*' so that tha 
section as amended will read : 

That the contractors shall have Uie right of preSmpcioa 
to throe hundred and twenty aoresof any land aottbea dis- 
posed of or reserved, at each point necessary for a stsUoay 
not to be nearer than ten miles from each other. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I hope that ameadmeot will 
not be agreed to. The effect must be to precluda 
the Government from letting out the contract 
hereafter, unless the persons takiae the new con- 
tract will agree to buy out the lana of these par- 
ties at whatever price they may ask. I am satis- 
fied that this is suicidal to the line, if adopted by 
this body. - 

Mr. PRATT. Does my fHend fVom Arkansas 
understand that the amendment now introduced 
only gives them the privilege of buying the land, 
as every citizen of the United States, tf the kmd 
was surveyed, would be privileged to bay it? 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Senator is not as fiuntiiar 
with the public lands as some of us may be 
These lands will not be sold for maay a year 
They are not surveyed; they are not brought into 
market. We know that if a preemption right ba 
granted to lands that have not been, and will not 
memy of them be, brought into the market for 
twenty-five years, it can never be done away 
with. Those who set it will retain it; and they 
will not be rehired to pay a cent for the land 
until such time as it shall be brought into market. 
In the mean time, you cannot let out the contract 
to the lowest bidder; but each station will have 
been fixed, and no man can establish new stations 
and settle iamiUes there without first buying out 
these parties. You will have esuiblished vested 
interests to come in conflict with any man with 
whom you may rasjce a contract. This ought 
not to l>e dpne. I hope this amendment will not 
be adopted. 

Mr. RUSE. The discussion has satisfied me 
that there ought to be a proviso excluding mill* 
eral lands. I think the Senator from Arkansas 
is mistaken as to the effect of this proposition* 
They must have stations. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Very good; give them pos* 
sessory riehts so long as tney have the contracts* 

Mr. RUSK. They must make improvements 
on these possessions; they must make stockades 
to protect their cattle against the Indians; and 
you only give them a pre-emption right to three 
nundred and twenty acres of land, for which they 
are to pay $1 25 an acre. It does not prechura 
men from settling on the next tract of three hun- 
dred and twenty acres, and so on all around. If 
that was the only land on the route, the conse- 
quence which the Senator apprehends would fol- 
low; but it is not the only land. There mi^t be 
stations where they would get considers^n ad- 
vantage from having water. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I hope Senators will not iiH 
siat on giving pre-emption rights, but will give 
them possessory ngbts coextensive with the term* 
of the contract. They could be paid for the im- 
provements. 

Mr. WELLER. I ask for the yeas and nays 
on the amendment. Thfere will be no quorum oa 
a division. 

Mr. JOHNSON. There is a quorum here. 
The yeas and nays will produce a quorum. 

Mr. WELLER. I will not insist on the call 
for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HUNTER. I do not know exactly what 
the amendment is. 

The PRESIDENT fnro teitmcrt. It is an amend- 
ment offered by the Senator rrom Michigan, [Mr. 
Stuart.] 

Mr. HUNTER. Is the proposition to give 
three hundred and twenty acres of land? 

Mr. GWIN. It is to strike out the right of 
way. 

Mr. JOHNSON. It leaves the preemption 
right. 

Mr. STUART. The Senator fh)m Virginia is 
partially correct. My amendment strikes out the 
right of way , and leaves the pce^mption right sub- 
ject to these limitationsy that the land ■hall not 
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then be disposed of or reserved, and with a pro- 
tIso that no mineral land shall thus be preempted. 

Mr. TOUCEY. I would august nrst to vote 
on striking out the first part, giving the right of 
way. 

Mr. STUART. Very well. I move to strike 
out the first part of the section. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question 
is on striking out the words ** the right of way, 
not exceeding one hundred and twenty feet wide, 
through the public land during the continuance 
of service and" 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. STUART. Now, in regard to the other 
branch of my amendment. I have added a pro- 
viso in these words: ** Provided, That no mineral 
lands shall thus be preiimpted;" so as to give 
them the right of preemption not disposed of or 
reserved. 

Mr. YULEE. How can they take any lands 
but those which are not disposed of? 

Mr. STUART. " Disposed of* may cover a 
Tariety of cases. The land may be an Indian 
reservation for a particular period. Land may 
be disposed of in other ways. 

Mr. HUNTER; The amendment is simply 
one to permit them to preiimpt lands. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary 
will read the amendment. 

The Secretary read the amendment, which is, 
in line five, section three, before the word** land,** 
insert **any," and after the word ** land," insert, 
** not then disposed of or reserved;** and at the 
end of the sixth line inserC: ** Provided, That no 
mineral lands shall be thus preempted." 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I object to the word 
*' preempted." I do not think there is any such 
word in the English language. 

Mr. WELLER. It is used in our land laws; 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The latter part of the section 
is now all that remains. It grants ** the right of 

{>ro(imption to three hundred and twenty acres of 
and at each point necessary for a station, not to 
be nearer than ten miles from each other." That 
is retained, with an addition reserving mineral 
lands from being embraced ip any preiimption that 
is granted. That is, perhaps, as unnecessary a 
provision as there can be. I have very little re- 
spect for these mineral lands. I tnink they might 
as well be entered as any others; but I do not 
agree with any part of the section as it is. I think 
it will entail an embarrassment in a very serious 
respect, if we adopt this policy. I do hope we 
shall not adopt it. I move to strike out tlie latter 
part of the section » 
Mr. RUSK. That is the whole of it. 
Mr. JOHNSON. Yes; I move to strike out 
all that is left of the third section, which now 
provides: 

mind be it further enaded^ That the contractor shall have 
tbe rifbt to preemption to three hundred and twenty acres 
of any land not then disposed ot*or reserved, ut each |>nint 
necessary for a station, not to be nearer than ten miles from 
each other : Provided, That no mineral lauds shall be thus 
pre^Smpted. 

' Mr. RUSK called for the yeas and nays; and 
they were ordered; and being token, resulted — 
yeas 13, nays 20; as follows: 

YBAS— Messrs. Bim> Criuenden. Evans, Green, Hun- 
ter, Johnson, Jones of Tennessee, Mason, Reid, Slideil. 
Thompson of Kentucky, Thuroaon of New Jersey, ana 
Toombs— 13. 

NAYS — Measrs. Benjamin, Big ler. Clay, Collamer, Dur- 
kee. Fish, Foot, Foster. Gwin, Harlan, Jones of Iowa, 
Nourse, Pratt. Bosk. Seward, Stuart, Toucey, Wellor, 
Wilson, and Yulee— 90. 

So the motion to strike out was not agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question 
now is on the amendment of the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Rusk] as amended. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RUSK. I have one more short amend- 
ment to offer as an additional section: 

•tftii be it further enacttdy That tlie principal messengers 
in the offices of the Assistant Postmasters (General shall be 
placed upon ih&saine fooUng with the principal messengers 
of the bureaus in the other Departments. 
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Mr. HUNTER. 1 believe that is right, 
puts them on a level with the others. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. YULEE. By instruction of the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads, I move 
an amendment to provide for the internal mail 
service of Washington Territory: 

That the Postmaster General of the United States be, and 
he hereby is, authorized and directed to accept the lowest 
bid offered, and now on record, (provided the same shall 
not exceed $S2,000 a year for weekly Ber\ice,) to convey 
the United States mails in good and sufficient steamer ot 
steamers, under the advertisement of the Postmat-tcr Gen- 
eral of January 19, 1855, for " proposals for conveying the 
United States mails on Pugei Sound, Washington Terri- 
tory, and to contract with the bidders thereof to put into im- 
mediate operation the said service on Puget Sound, Wash- 
ington Territory, commencing at Olyropia, and t>upplying 
steilacoora, Seattle, Port Madison, Port Gamble, |*ort Lud- 
low, Port Townscnd, Penn's Cove, Bellingbam Bay, (What 
com,) New Dungeness, and such other places on said route 
as the Postmaster General may direct ; said service to be 
paid (br out of any monev in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated : Provided^ That the said service shall be per- 
formed in first-class steamboats, under Uie eighth section of 
the act approved March 3, L845. 

Mr. HUNTER. Is that estimated for by the 
Department? 

Mr. YULEE. It is not estimated for by any 
Department, but it is recommended by several 
Departments as important to the public service, 
ana in the opinion of the committee it is desirable 
and important. 

Mr. HUNTER. How did they arrive at the 
sum ? 

Mr. YULEE. The Post Office Department ad- 
vertised for proposals for this service, and received 
a number or them . The amendment directs that 
the service shall be ^ven to the lowest bidder, 
and imposes a restriction on the amount beyond 
which the Postmaster General shall not eo. It 
is to supply the whole internal service of Wash- 
ington Territory, and is essential. If we have 
internal service in Washington Territory, it is 
entirely by this water communication. Tlie only 
land service will be from Oregon to Olympia con- 
nected with this Territory. 

Mr. PRATT. The part of the amendment 
which I do not understand is this: it directs the 
Postmaster General to accept the lowest bid made 
in 1855, whereas I should suppose the proper 
way would be to authorize the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to advertise and accept the lowest bid now. 
We are in 1857; and it appears that in 1855 a 
number of persons made bids for this service, so 
that in substance this is to make a contract with 
some one of those particular individuals — the one 
who may have bidJ23,000. 

Mr. YULEE. The answer is, that the condi- 
tion of Washington Territory for a year past has 
prevented the head of the Department from put- 
ting the service in operation; but it is imffbrtant 
now that^t should go immediately into operation. 
There is one of our military posts one hundred 
and fifty miles removed from a post office. It is 
very well known how difficult the communication 
is with Washington Territory; and if they wait 
for advertisements, it may be six or eight nH>nths 
before the service will commence. It is desirable 
that it should commence immediately; and it has 
seemed to the committee that the public interest 
would be sufficiently protected by directing the 
lowest bid received, wnen proposals were invited 
by the Department, and which are on file, to be 
taken. There were several competitors; but we 
limit the amount, in order that the cost may not 
be too great. I am informed that the custom- 
house is ninety miles from a post office now. 

Mr. WELLER called for the yeas and nays; 
and they were ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I hope the proposition will 
be framed in such a way tnat, after fixing a limit, 
the Post Office Department will be able to put the 
contract out to bias, instead of our undertaking 
to decide among bids which arc a year or two years 
old. Let not the contract be awarded now with- 
out affording all persons a fair opportunity. It 
does not seem to mc to be right for us to determ- 
ine on bids that are a year old, and fix a limit 
which will,k pvhaps, compel the contract to be 
given to a particular person. I would suggest 
that the Senator so frame it as to fix a limit, and 
when he has fixed a limit, allow the contract to 
be open to all bidders. 

Mr. RUSK. I can explain the amendment, 
and I think can remove the Senator's objections 
to that part of it. As has been stated by the 
Senator from Florida, they have no mail in thia 



Territory at all, and we have several m'ilitary 
posts there, with which we cannot communicate. 
To advertise here and there for contracts would 
take considerable time, and that is the reason we 
provide for making the contract now. It will 
take six months to go there and get back with 
the advertisements. 

Mr. YULEE. I am informed, since I was on 
the floor before — and I understand it from the 
Delegate of the Territory — that one of the reasons 
why the Postmaster Ueneral did not put Uiii 
service in operation was, that it would not pay — 
the same reason that my frisnd from Arkansas 
olyects to when applied to routes in Arkansas. 
We think it important and desirable that it should 
be put in operation. 

The question being taken by yeas and naysy 
resulted — yeas 19, nays 14; as follows: 

T£AS— Messrs. Bigler. Collamer, Dnrkee, Fitch. Foot, 
Foster, Green, Owin, Haiian, Houston, Jonea of Iowa, 
Noarse, Busk. Seward, Stuart, Toucey, Waller, Wiltoa, 
and Yulee — 19. 

NAYS — Messrs. Benjamin, 'Biggs, Clay. Crittenden, 
Fish, Hunter, Johnson, Jones of Tennessee, Maaon, Pratt, 
Reid, Slideil, Thomson of New Jersey, and Toomba — 14. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I am directed by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary to offer the following 
amendment to the bill as an additional section: 

JSnd be it further enacted, That tbe Secretary of tiie 
Treasury be directed to pay to George Whitman the mm. 
of 910,100, being the amount of a draft drawn in bis favor 
by the Postmaster General, on the lltb of Aucust, 1838, on 
the Postmaster at New Orleans, in pasrroent ofaervices r^- 
dered by said Whitman as mail contractor, leas $3,000 paid 
thereon, wliicb draft was not aatiafled by the drawee. 

Mr. HUNTER. That seems to me to be « 
private claim. 

Mr. TOOMBS. No, sir. Let me explain it 
At the last session of Congress, on the Post Office 
appropriation bill a law was passed referring this 
question to the Comptroller and some other offi- 
cer, and providing that if they differed in opinion 
as to whether the Gk>vernment was bound for this 
draft, the Attorney General should be umpire. 
The Attorney General says Congress cannot 
make him an umpire, and he will not decide it, 
so that that provision in the Post Office law is not 
carried out. He will not act in the matter. The 
question tlien came here, and was referred to the 
Judiciar)r Committee, and we were unanimously 
of the opinion that it should be paid. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. PuohI was ordered to bring 
it before the Senate, and he beinff absent, I do 
so. The facts are very brief, and I will state 
them. 

The Post Office Department at that time was 
involved. This man was a contractor. On his 
previous quarter they gave him a draft on a bank 
in New Orleans for #14,000. He presented it; but 
the Government having no funds in the bank, or 
the bank not paying in anything but depreciated 
paper at twenty per cent, aiscount, he refused to 
accept it, and protested the draft. He returned 
here; and the Postmaster General (Mr. Kendall) 
told him not to protest tl^e draft, because he dia 
not wish that to be done, as he had no money to 
my the expenses of protest. The next quarter 
le got a draft for $15,000 on the postmaster at 
^ew Orleans. He presented it, and it was not 
paid. Being pressea for money, he had it dis- 
counted in bank; but the postmaster to whom it 
was presented came here, and in settline his ac- 
counts no notice was taken of it, the draft not 
having been protested. 

Mr. HUNTER. I understand it is to carrr 
out an existing law in regard to this individual, 
and therefore I withdraw the objection. 

Mr. TOOMBS. Very well; I wiQsay no more 
about it, if there is no objection. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
will put the question on concurring in the amend- 
ments altogether, unless some one asks for a di- 
vision of them. 

Mr. BlGKjrS. I desire a separate vote on the 
amendment in regard to the post r5ute to Cali- 
fornia; and on that I ask for the yeas and najs. 

The amendments made as in Cfommittce or the 
Whole, with that exception, were concurred in. 

The yeas and najs were ordered on the ques- 
tion of concurring in the amendment made an in 
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Committee of the Whole, to add the foUowing 
additional aeciioiis: 

8bc . Jtnd be itfwrihtt euaettd^ That tbe Postmaster 

General be, and he k hereby, autborized to contract for the 
conveyance of the entire letter mail tVoiu such point on the 
Missiiisippi river as the contractors jnay select to San Fran- 
cisco, in ilie State ofCaHtbrnia, for six years, at a cost not 
exceeding 9300/)00 per annum for aeml -monthly, 1)450,000 
for weekly, or fGOO,(JOO for semi-weekly service ; to l>e per- 
fonned semi-monthly, weekly, or semi- weekly ,^at the option 
of the Postmaster General. 

8ec . — ^nd he it further enacted y That the contract shall 
require ilie service to be performed with good four-horse 
coaches or spring wagons, suttaible for the conveyance of 
passengers, as wuU as the safety and security of the malls. 

Sec. — . JStid be it further enadedy That the contractor! 
aboil have tbe right of preitoption to three hundred and 
twenty acres of any land not then disposed of or reserved, 
at each point necessary for a station, not to be nearer than 
ten miles from each other: Preoidedy That uo mineral lands 
•ball thus be preempted. 

Sbc. — . Jind be itfuriher enadedy That tbe aaid service 
sball be performed within twenty-five days for each trip ; 
and that, before entering into such contract, tbe Postmaster 
General shall be satisfied of tlie ability knd disposition of 
the partiee bona fide and in good iliiib to perform tlie said 
eontraot, and shall require good and sufficient aecurity for 
tbe periormance of tbe same ; the service to commence 
within twelve months after the signing of tbe contract. 

The question being taken by yeas and naya* 
resulted— yeas 24, nays 10; as follows: 

TEAS— Messrs. Benjamin, Bigler, CoUamer, Douglas, 
Darkee, Fish, Fitch, Foot, Foster, Green, Owin, Harlan, 
Houston, Johnson, Jones of Iowa, Nonrse, Pratt,' Rusk, 
Beward, Slidcll, Stuart, Thomson of New Jersey, Weller, 
and VViUM>n— 04. 

NATS— Messrs. Biggs, Clay, Crittenden, Hunter, Jones 
of Tenaessec, Mason. Beid, Tbompaon o/ Kentucky, 
Toombs, and YuJee — 10. 

So the amendment was concurred in. 

TThe amendments were ordered to be engrossed, 
and tbe bill to be read a third time. It was read 
the third time, and passed. 



PUGmVE SLAVE LAWS — COMPROMISE MEAS- 
URES OP 1850. 

SPEECH OF HON. J. R. TYSON, 

OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
ha TaV HOU^B of RBPHBtBNTATlTBS, 

February 28, 1857, 

On the principles of Fugitive Slave Laws and the Compro- 
mises of 1830. 

Mr. TYSON said: 

It would seem that the English phrase "to ]^t 
the eye of the Sp«bLker,"has iittle or no meaning 
in its application to Congress in this Hall. Tbe 
atentorian effort and the vehement gesture svhioh 
are usually resoi^ to, but which fhave declined 
to make to obtain the floor, show that the 4ar as 
well as the eye. must be violently assailed. But 
after many un|ucces8£ul attempts, I avail myself 
of the opportunitv^ow accorded to me to proceed 
at once to the^vJCjeet which i propose to con- 
sider, and about which I have somewhat to say, 
perhaps hardly compreBsible within the compass 
of an hour's speech. 

My topic is not chosen with any relation to 
party politics. It addresses itself to the sober 
•enseaod enlightened patriotism of all^ood cit- 
izens, without regard to political divisions. I 
have selected it for the purpose of bringing into 
prominent notice some considerations which have 
been too lon|f overlooked, tbe pondering of which 
in the public mind may tena to aUay tlie feuds 
said estrangements of party warfare, and to bring 
baak into the ample fold of a common nationality 
those who. have strand into the dark recesseaand 
wilderness by-paths of seetional error. I shall 
not imitate those sentlemen who have spoken on 
both sides of the House, in favor of and against 
tlie President's message. While the study of all 
aeems t<^ to make the party lines on this subject 
broader and deeper than before, it will be mine to 
oblj^rate them altogether. The ancients were of 
million that the offering of the olive branch by 
luinerva was more /acceptable and beneficial to 
mankind, as the emblem of peace, than the sym- 
bol of war, which was presented by a martial and 
naore powerful deity. 

The present seems to be an opportune period 
to address dispassionate thoughts to the nation, 
in order to induce that calm and reflecting spirit 
eo important to the perception and appreciation 
t>£ truth. The Adnunistration of the country will i 
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soon be placed in the hands of a gentleman whose 
political adversaries cannot deny to hini the qual- 
ifications of matured Experience and tried states- 
manship, of cool prudence and ardent patriotism, 
and uniting, in an. eminent degree, benevolence 
of heart with purity of character, and habitual 
forecast with high intellectual capacity. Recent 
events have shown what vast good can be done by 
the wise counsels of one man, like the Chief Ma- 
gistrate elect, in the administrative concerns of a 
country. Kansas may now breathe in peace, and 
decide ner own questions in her own way, with- 
out fear of molestation from within, or of intrusion 
from without. The popular disturbances in that 
unhappy Territory are practically, and I trust 
finally, at rest, thanks to the vigor and prudence 
of Governor Geary, and his present able judicial 
assistant. 

A late vote in this House has proved to the 
world that the moral sentiments of the national 
Legislature are in harmony with the general voice 
of the people againstany countenance to, or revival 
of, the African slave trade. One subject^ there- 
fore, only remains which can minister to popular 
disaflection, and prevent the restoration of peace, 
tranquillity, and kindness throughout our wide- 
spread land. I refer to a repugnance in the non- 
slavehoJding States to the honest, faithful, and 
patrio(^<« emorcement of the fugitive slave laws. 
On }j^^ dftUcate subject I propose to speak the 
senuments I have long entertained, the result of 
no little anxious raeaitation, but with absolMto 
freedom, and without equivocation or reserve. 
If, aAer a full hearing, my opinions should be 
regarded as erroneous, or the reasons adduced too 
lame to support them, I hope that the mistake, if 
indeed mistake be possible on this subject, will at 
least be regarded as honest and sincere. Pene- 
trated with the truth and conscious of the integrity 
of the views I espouse, I commit myoelf to the 
reflecting and discerning North, and to the en- 
lightened and patriotic tribunal of public opinion 
in other parts of the country. 

I do not intend to become on this occasion, and 
I trust on no occasion, the champion of any party 
on a grave question of common and momentous 
boncem. It would indeed be a happy circum- 
stance, if partisans of all distinctions would strive 
to keep from the vortex of party excitement, from 
the cauldron of party strife, the question of hered- 
itary labor and service, a system which existed 
by law in all the colonies of this country from 
nearly its earliest settlement; a system which has 
been continued at the South, one to which the 
habits of large districts have been conformed, and 
under wfiich vast interests have been growing up 
for more than two centuries. The continuance 
of this system, and the MDOse of the communities 
in which it retains a foffing, should not be dis- 
turbed by the external agency of ignorant, rash, 
or hostile int«rmeddlers« It is not merely iden- 
tified with the habits and interests of millions of 
people and millions of prfterty, but it is inter- 
twined with their social feelings, and even their 
religious instincts. 

It is asserted, I am aware, by the great body of 
the northern people, that they have never sought 
to interfere with African slavery, as it prevails 
in the southern States; that though they disap- 
prove of it as a relation, socially and politically, 
tod believe that its prevalence nourishes senti- 
ments, maxims, and mterests which are irrecon- 
cilably at war with the highest feelings and best 
interests of the free States; yet, as uiey allege, 
they oppose only its extension into territory now 
free. This, I bielievc, is the honest opinion and 
the feeling of almost the entire North. 

The few persons who would kindle a servile 
war in the southern States, or excite the slaves to 
acts of disobedience or disloyalty, are those few 
misguided people who are influenced by the Brit- 
ish press and the orators of Exeter Hall, or who, 
crazed by the intensity oC one engrossing idea, 
are to be i^garded as insane, and who ought to be 
subjected to the moral treatment of lunatic asy- 
lums. This last class is so exceedingly small tliat 
they could easily be tliusaccommo£ted, wttliout 
much increase in the size of the present buildings, 
or the number of their apartments. 

The allegation of the North is, that they seek 
only to prevent the introduction of slavery into 
the TtrritorieSf as the common domain of the 



United States, and attempt to go no further. The 
assertion of the South is, that the question of 
extension ia one of local jurisdiction only, de- 
terminable by the people to be affected by it, and 
that they bow to tnat decision, whether the decis 
ion be lor its admission or exclusion. Now the 
question may be seriously asked, whether either 
of these positions is exactly in accordance with 
the facts ? , Do the North confine their eflbrts to 
territorial questions, and are the South so indif- 
ferent as not to attempt by intimidation and vio- 
lence, to force its expansion ? Do not the disgrace- 
ful scenes of KansaS|^terdue abatement has been 
made for all the exafferations and distortions of 
an pxcited and a mendacious party press, deprive 
the South of ouch a plea? The disobedience to 
furtive slave laws, on the part of whole commu- 
nities in the North, the enactments of States to 
restrict and paralyze them, and the popular clamor 
which opposes their execution, show that a large 
portion of what is called even the conservative 
North do not confine their opposition to slave 
labor in the common domain of the United States. 

I call upon the North and the South to return 
to the compromise measures of 1850, as the prin- 
ciples of these measures must constitute th^bul- 
warks of our national Union and national safety. 
Such men as Henry Clay and Daniel Webster 
lent all the resources of their great minds and 
commanding influence to the task of maturing 
them. All parties are formcdly and solemnly 
pledged to tneir observance. They were con- 
demned only by those who were led astray by 
the unpatriotic ideas which English statesmen, 
through a gifted but honest instrumentality, had 
contrived ingeniously to work into the very 
framework of social life in England, and to trans- 
fer to this country the same poisonous spirit. 
Peace and tranquillity were restored. Ail parties 
became satisfied, except an insignificant number 
at the North, who were obliged by the common 
voice to murmur their acquiescence. 

These comm'oinise mectstires qf 1850 adopted, in 
brief, a few plain principles which were practically 
applied. They destroyed the trafiHc of buying and 
selling slaves m the District of Columbia. Thoy 
provided for the reclamation of fugitives, and 
fortified tlve provision by all the guards which 
experience had taught and forecast suggested. 
They gave to Utalyind New Mexico.the right to 
make their own am a in their own ways, subject 
only to the <tpproval qf Compress; and declared that 
each Territory had the right'to be admitted as a 
State, with or without slavery, according to the 
decision of the people of each respectively. 

The Kansas-Nebraska act of 1854 is already 
passing away, and will soon be forgotten, or if 
recurred to, its enactmehts will be remembered 
only to be avoided in all future time. It is aileg;ed 
to have been necessary to carry out and harmonize 
the legislation of 1850. In order to ascertain how 
far this ascription may be well or ill-founded, it 
is necessary to keep in view the fundamental 

frinciples of both enactments. The legislation of 
850 invests New Mexico and Utah with the full 
and unrestricted right of local legislation, and, 
like every act from the year 1787, it requires that 
the territorial laws, when passed, s^/ be svAmitted 
to Congress for its approval or rejection. The 
Kansas-Nebraska act proclaims the doctrine of 
congressional non-tn/eroentioA in territorial odfiairs, 
and gives to the two Territories it ordained all the 
powers of States, while it provides for a Delegate 
in each, and permits them to retain the territorial 
privilege of being maintained at the expense of t|jio 
General Government. By means of such a new- 
fangled and dangerous system of territorial ar- 
rangement, any abuse might be committed under 
the name of law, and Congress could not interfere 
to check or redress the evil. 

The infamous practice of polygamy, as it pre- 
vails in Utah, or any other atrocity, might be 
sanctioned in Kansas or Nebraska, and Congress 
would have no negative upon the act. Every 
statute of the Government relating to Territories 
may be ransacked from the earliest period of its 
history down to the year 1854, and no act will 
be found but this which denies to Congress the 
supervisory power in territorial enactments. Each 
and every other act, from the foundation ol" the 
Government to the present time, requires the ler- 
1 ritorial laws, when passed, to be transimtted to Con* 
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gress. The Kansas-Ncbraska act has the unen- 
viable distinction of being a regulation which 
will stand alone on the statute-book, without pre- 
cedent in the past, without having a follower in 
the future. 

Though a departure from all the lessons of 
experience, it is praised for recognizing the fun- 
damental principle of popular sovereignty. But 
how does the system which preceded it — the sys- 
tem which was devised at least by as able and 
experienced statesmen — that under which our new 
Slates have been peaceably and wisely settled — 
entrench upon the doctrine^f local sovereignty, 
or encroacn upon the riffhr of local legislation ? 
These Territories framea their own enactments, 
4md unless plainly violative of some fundamental 
law, were always ratified by Congress. — ^The 
people never migrate to new Territories until they 
are organized by law. They go from the States 
where, as citizens, they have had a voice in that 
legislationby which, as inhabitants of Territories, 
they are afterwards governed. Why, then, should 
radical theorists insist that the wild, the reckless, 
the busy, — who make the sum of the early popu- 
lation in those new settlements, — be nermittea to 
indulge their vagaries of social novelty, without 
the possibiHty of amendment, or the chance of 
correction ? That people who, whatever their 
training and previous habits, are unsheltered from 
the weather, and who, to procure subsistence and 
animal conveniences, are obli^d to smooth the 
rugged paths of a wilderness life, arc ill qualified 
by studious leisure and calm reflection to be the 
founders of empire. And is it just that a parent 
should maintain a child who claims exemption 
from parental restraint, and aspires to the inde- 
pendence and discretion of maturity ? But I have 
done with the Kansas-Nebraska act. It is a legal 
anomaly, a kind oClegislative discovery of the means 
of introducing discord, bloodshed, and disgrace 
where all mi<?ht have been peace and fraternal 
kindness. "A political blunder," said Talley- 
rand, •* is worse than a crime." The apopthegm 
is just in its application to this case, for the blun- 
der of passing this act has been the prolific parent 
of many crimes and sorrows. 

There is no fear that the principle of the act, 
which was discovered for the temporary purpose 
of getting at something else, will ever be applied 
to new territory. Its vi tali t^^as already passed 
away. The doctrine of surreinferingall the rights 
of Congress to a Territory, with a Delegate to 
represent its people, who are, by the very law 
wnich created him, wholly independent of the 
body to whom he is sent, is too great an absurd- 
ity for any subsequent act. The notion of con- 
gressional non-intervention, implying absolute 
territorial sovereignty, is a fallacy and a figment. 
It is a caput mortuumy or at best, to remain here- 
after in perpetual abeyance f to be revived only when 
some otner Missouri compromise is to be declared 
inoperative and void. 

In blottins out, then, the discoveries which came 
in with the Kansas-Nebraska act, we come back 
to the compromises oT 1850, which hereafter, I 
trust, the North and the South will, in pursuance 
of written pledges, concur inviolably to observe. 
They have been wantonly infringed on both sides 
—on the part of southern members, chiefly, by 
doing so unwise, unnecessary, and bootless an 
act OS repealing the Missouri compromise, and 
introducing the ehost of squatter sovereignty, 
when everybody looked for flesh and substance 
as the only plea upon which that repeal could be 
ostensibly justifiea. On the North, it is contra- 
vened , in attempting to getxid of or evade the laws 
against fugitive slaves. 

I do not charge upon the lai^ class who will 
harbor and conceal fugitives from labor, the g^raver 
offenses of inciting Uiem to flight, and resisting 
the law for their restoration. There are few men 
of the northern States who would be thus indif- 
ferent to law, to good citizenship, to moral alle- 
giance, topolitical justice, to enlightened benev- 
olence. For myself— and I trust in this that I 
represent the sentiment of the law-abiding[, vir- 
tuous citizens of the whole great North— if the 
marshal of mv district, charged with the duty 
of restoring a fugitive to his owner, were to sum- 
mon me as a part of his posse, either to overcome 
resistance to an attempted arrest, or to prevent a 
rescue and flight, I would at oiiee obey the sum- 



mons. An officer commissioned with the execu- 
tion of a writ, or the performance of a duty, rep- 
resents the majesty of the law, and no man's 
house or person is safe if he be not obeyed and 
assisted. The reasoning and thoughtful citizen 
who looks to the law for his own protection, 
would not ask the question, whether the runaway 
sought to be reclaimed was a fugitive from justice 
or a fugitive from labor ? These two classes of 
fugitives stand side by side in the Constitution; 
and as the law makes no distinction between them, 
except in the manner of their delivery, so it is not 
the part of a good and law-abiding freeman to 
neutralize or counteract its behests. 

All who honestly look into this question of 
runaway slaves, as a historical proposition, and 
earnestly ponder it as a proposition of enlarged 
charity, must acknowledg:e that the conduct of 
the North, on this subject, is opposed to good citi- 
zenship, to practical justice, to enlightened and 
Christian benevolence. Inquiry is seldom made 
whether the runaway was well or ill treated by 
the master .whose protection he has deserted, or 
about his own capacity to take care of himself. 
Often untaught as children in the knowledge of 
providence and thrift, ignorant of the arts of life 
and the world, these secreted runaways are fre- 
quently doomed to wander about in ouf large 
cities under the pressure of hopeless desikution, 
temporarily relieved, perhaps, by crime, -^"iMice 
to be plung^ed into the greater miseries of a prfson. 
If-ihe statistics of our Census Reports would fol- 
low these pitiable outcasts, sure I am that all con- 
scientious men and women would shrink appalled 
from this ill-considered form of emancipation. 
We glean from the statistics of pauperism and 
crime, a lamentable picture of the degradation and 
ruin of many of these unhappy beings. Shut out 
from the paternal shelter of those upon whom 
they depended for the supply of every necessary 
from childhood— of those whose family bona, 
whose direct interest, and whose legal duty were 
alike enlisted to secure their comfort in youth and 
health, and their maintenance in infancy, age, and 
sickness, they exchange a life, thus free from care 
and want,' for one of nominal freedom truly, but. 
of re^l and unmitigated wretchedness. Is it not 
the worst form of immediate emancipation — that 
mad ofi*spring of an insane modem philanthropy? 
Coupled with injustice to the master, and with 
multiplied evils to the existing system of slavery, 
does It not threaten also the social and political 
prospects of the country? Does it not throw 
additional restraints upon those who still are in 
bondage, and postpone indefinitely all consider- 
ation of remedy for grievances in the system 
itself, which, with greater security in the persons 
of the laborers, there would be more inclination 
in the South to regarded apply? Does it not 
inflame and alienate the South, that for the mere 
indulgence of an abstract sentiment, they should 
be deprived of their kborers by their own coun-^ 
trymen, in a mode noQnerely unjust to themselves 
and their dependants, but involving disloyalty to 
the plainest edict of our supreme national law? 

In this country our sympathies are so much 
in favor of abstract freedom that we act as if it 
were the pabulum or natural food of life, and the 
great panacea of other ills. It has its origin in 
one noble sentiment of our nature, which, if it 
unduly carry us away, may overshadow and 
blight many other virtues which lean upon it for 
support. I freely admit that liberty is an abstract 
good; but this, like all general abstractions, has 
many practical exceptions. It is a good to those 
who kiiow how to use it, and are capable of 
making it subservient to their happiqess. But 
under that name, and ostensibly to promote and 
secure it, have been perpetrated some of the 
greatest crimes which have ever afflicted human- 
ity. <*Oh,Liberty," said Madame Roland, as she 
passed the statue of the goddess on her way to 
execution, '< what crimes are committed in thy 
name !" In the case under review, the worship- 
ers of Freedom, while falling down at the feet 
of its cold and insensible marble, would interpret 
their deity as favorable to the commission of 
those crimes and excesses which, like the fabled 
Astrsea, she came from Heaven to prevent or to 

Eunish. The demons of France, drunk with the 
uman gore they were shedding, madly profaned 
the tsmpld by mordering all the attributes of the 



goddess whom they professed to worship. Our 
worshipera of Freedom seem not merely to do 
this, but evince a disposition, by kindline the ele- 
ments of civil war, to fire a far more oeaatiful 
and costly temple than that of Ephesus — the tem- 
ple of American freedom itself— that fairest temple 
of human liberty which the long ages of time 
have witnessed, or the great volume of history 
has yet revealed. 

On what plea is it that a system, the inevitable 
results of which, however unseen by the multi- 
tude, must be plain to thoughtful o'bservers, can 
be deliberately peraisted in by sensible men ? The 
friends of freedom profess to be the friends of the 
slave; but instead of uniting, like ^od citizens, 
in a solemn pledge to the Constitution under 
which they live, and like good men, intent upon 
his happiness, to send him back, intelligent per- 
sons are found willing, on the ground of an in- 
tangible and abstract sentiment, to inflame sec- 
tional feeling, while they do a lasting injury to the 
unconscious object of their exertions. The free 
States, it is saia, must be the consecrated soil of 
freedom, and emulate England in the glory of her 
free constitution. As an English poet has de- 
scribed that constitution: 

" Slaves cannot breaUie in England ; 
They tpucb our country, and tbeir ihacklof iail." 

But the sentiment is merely poetical, since it i« 
fallacious and deceptive. It did poetical injus- 
tice to the country of which it was uttered , for in 
sober prose it is rather ironical than true. It is a 
sentiment transplanted here from a soil in which 
it never took root, except as a hot-bed plant, 
nourished for foreign growth. Let me show the 
sickliness of this foreign flower, the emptiness of 
this foreign notion upon which our people act, 
and the dangera it threatens to the best interests 
and the highest hopes of this country. 

I undertake to exhibit the inconsistent course 
and hollow pretensions of English statesmen in 
a course of action apparently dictated by jealousy 
of the ilsinff power of this country, by the fear 
of England's being displaced in her nuuitime 
supremacy as ruler of the ocean, and by the ap- 

frehensioirof a national eclipse. In this attempt, 
would do no injustice to tne motives and sensi- 
bilities of the Enghsh people at lai^ge. No one 
appreciates more highly than I do the noble spirit 
of English freedom in comparison with any other 
part of Europe; the truth of Enj^lish philosophy; 
the results of English science; the genius of Eng- 
lish literature and art. Nor can there be a doubt 
that the conservative opinions of the British press 
exert a wholesome influence on this country. But 
I protest against the subjection of the minds of 
our people to the influence of the English press in 
its madness on the subject of Jifriean slavery — ; ot 
unhappily as that slavery exists in Africa, but as 
it prevails in this country — and in its sophistical 
reasoning to bolster up British free trader in its 
application to the circumstances of a new nation 
of Doundless undeveloped materials, and the most 
promising undeveloped skill. Its selfish and cal- 
culating logic on these two subjects is intrinsic- 
ally unsound, and eminently dangerous to the 
prospects of a rising Power, whose unity among 
the States which compose it, and whose inde- 
pendence of foreign nations in its industrial pur- 
suits, are essential to its greatness and glory. 
The inflammable matenal among[ the EngUsn peo- 
ple and ourselves, has been set in a blase against 
our system of domestic slavery by writers and 
speakers whose bumine tongues and eloquent 
pens have been directecTby the cold, the crafty, 
and the calculating policy of English statesman- 
ship. If the effulgent galaxy x>f States could 
be dimmed by the fall of a single star from the 

florious constellation — if by sowing the>8eeds of 
iscord, if by prompting unreasonable exactions 
from the South, and exciting a retaliatory spirit 
in the North — if, in short, in order to break that 
chain, brighter and more valuable than < gold, 
which, as a zone, binds all these starry lumina- 
ries together, she could lessen the representative 
greatness of the national flag which waves over 
this Capitol, all the labor, the talent, the money 
expended would be abundantly repaid. What 
so likely to accomplish this result as to address 
that instinct of the American heart, the ob^ject o€ 
its idolatry, the idol of its political '*' - -- 
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our love of liberty ? The American people cher- 
ish liberty as a positive ^ood for its own sake — as 
a good worthy of all vigilance, even as a deity to 
be devoutly worshiped! But English writers 
mistake our zeal, if they suppose, in ofifering up 
our devotions at the shrine of this deity, we are 
willing to invoke a more malignant demon than 
despotism itself. 

English writers appeal, in justification of their 
activity, to an event in their own history as 
favoring the absolute sacredness of soil from the 
touch of slavery. They call upon the lovers of 
freedom in this country, in the northern States, 
to redeem our land, and prevent it from being 
polluted by the touch of a slave, and ourselves 
from being defiled by sending back a fugitive to 
bis master — to that master from whose claims and 
whose protection he has fled. In the face of all 
these high pretentions, if we look into the history 
of England from an early period to the present 
time, we shall find that it is identified with the 
expansion of the slave-trade, and with the per- 
manence of American slavery, and that slaves 
could and did breathe in England when their poet 
wrote. I do not here refer to the existence of un- 
mitigated serfdQm, under the degrading appella- 
tive of villeinage ingross, which was assuaged and 
modified in many of its features several ages ago, 
nor to the introduction of slaves into her North 
American colonies, and its legal maintenance 
there by acts of Parliament down almost to the 
era of our Independence. No, 'sir, I do not now 
refer to these, but, in connection with the latter, 
to the direct participation of Great Britain in that 
iniquitous trade, to whose abuse and extension 
sbe 80 largely contributed by admiralty edicts, 
acts of Parliament, and her great mercantile ma- 
rine. After enjoying its rich profits for years, 
when it ceased to be a lucrative branch of com- 
merce, especially after the loss of her American 
•colonies, the powerful and nervous pens of Eng- 
lish writers aided to render the tramc which had 
been so diligently fostered, not merely odious, 
but to denounce it as-inhuman and piratical. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, and under her protec- 
tion. Sir John Hawkins equipped three vessels in 
1562 to Sierra Leone, on the African coast, where 
he obtained, among other merchandise, three hun- 
dred slaves, whom he carried to Hispaniola, and- 
disposed of to great advantage. The success of 
this expedition excited the cupidity of the Eng- 
lish Qovemment itself, who, in 1564, equipped a 
fleet of six vessels, and placed them in command 
of Captain Hawkins, the successful commander 
of the former enterprise. In 1618, James the First 
granted an exclusive charter to Sir R. Rich, and 
other merchants of London , of the trade to Guinea, 
which was transferred by Charles the First to other 
private adventurers. But it would be tedious to 
trace, through the voluminous pages of English 
history, the many charters to carry on the slave 
trade, which were granted during; a century and. 
a half, for the benefit not only of merchants, byt 
of the gentry, of the nobility, of royal dukes, and 
of even the monarch himself ! Sucn was the pop- 
ularity of the traffic, and the avidity to mingle m 
tu benefits, that in the year 1698 the exclusive 
character of the trade was broken up, and it was 
thrown open to all the subjects of the realm by 
an act of William and Mary, (9 and 10 W. and 
M., cap. 26.) We come next to the grand act 
of 1713, when, by/ the celebrated Assiento treaty 
with Spain, GreatBritainagreedto supply the Span- 
ish colonies with one hundred and forty-four thou- 
sand slaves at the rate qffour thousand eight hundred 
a year. In 1739, Parliament voted to private 
traders whose interests were injuriously affected 
by the statutes of 9 and 10 William and Mary, 
the swn of ^10,000, to sustMn their slave factories. 
ThiaHHn was annually continued until the year 
1744, when, owing to tne dan^ers^md embarrass- 

P^nts incident to a war which broke out with 
ranee and Spain in that year, the grant was 
doubled. In the middle of the eighteenth century 
the African fever was at its height in Englana, 
for then it was (in the year 1750) that an act was 
passed by -Parliament, entitled ** An act for e*- 
letu/tTig and improving the trade with Africa." 

The interests of English commerce, which con- 
trolled the public mind, resisted all efforts to ar- 
rest it. The colonies of North America, which 
threw off their subjection to England in 1776, 



were loud in their remonstrances antl condemna- 
tion. But in defiance of their feelings, and in 
opposition to their interests, the lords of the 
admiralty, and even the King himself, returned 
contemptuous answers of rejection to their re- 
peated petuions. 

The first ship-load of Africans to this country 
was that which went directly from the coast of 
Guinea to Virginia, in the year 1621. Between 
that year .and 1712 — a period little less than a 
century — the number of slaves imported into the 
northern and southern colonies, now constituting 
the thirteen original States of this Union, was 
more than two nundred thousand. Such were 
the convictions of Pennsylvania against the traffic 
that, in the year 1712, her Colonial Assembly, 
during the life of Willitfm Penn, passed an act to 
prevent its continuance. Pennsylvania was in- 
continently rebuked by the repeal of this act by 
the Clueen in council. Other colonies petitioned 
for the abolition of the trade, but they were an- 
swered by a fiat refusal. In 1 760 South Carolina, 
following the example of Pennsylvanfti, passed an 
act to prohibit the further importation of slaves 
into her territory; but Great Britain rejected the 
act with indignation, declaring that the slave 
trade was beneficial and necessary to the mother 
country. The colonies were reprimanded, and 
a citi:ular letter was dispatched to all the colonial 
Governors, warning them against a boldness un- 
becoming faithful and obedient colonists, and 
against Uie commission of an .offense which in- 
volved the commercial interests of the realm. 

But passing many intermediate acts with which 
the statute-books of- England arc replete, I come 
to the year 1774, just two years ttfler the famous 
case of Somerset was decided , and just two years 
btfore that independence was declared which put 
an end to these insults and oppressions. In 1774 
various measures were enacted for the regulation 
of slaves in those English colonies which became 
independent in 1776; and in 1774 two bills were 
actually passed by the Assembly of Jamaica to 
restrict tne African slave trade in that colony. 
Liverpool and Bristol petitioned against the pro- 
posed restriction in Jamaica, and the Board of 
Trade obediently decided by a Report in favor of 
the English petitioners. The colonists eloquently 
answered the mercenary spirit of the report on 
the grounds of justice and humanity; but the Earl 
of Dartmouth, as president of the board, silenced 
the remonstrants by emphatically declaring: ** We 
cannot allow the colonies to check or discowr^e a 
traffic so beneficial to the nation,** 

But while this language was used, and this pol- 
icy adopted, towiu'ds the aggrieved a#d complain- 
ing colonists of Eneland, that sam^ England, two 
years before, was deling, through her eminent 
Chief Justice, that stWery was so odious that a 
slave could not live on the free soil of Britain ! It 
was in the celebrated case of the negro Somerset, 
decided by Lord Mansfield in 1772, that the doc- 
trine was proclaimed or repeated, whicli has 4o 
intoxicated our people and misled their own. 
Somerset was a slave, brought by his master into 
England from Virginia; and the question was, 
whether his residence in that kingdom dissolved 
the relation in which he had stood to his former 
owner? The learned and able jurist hesitated 
long, ordered a reargument, and finally decided 
that Somerset was free, for the reasons that sla- 
very was abhorrent to the common law of Eng- 
land, and that man could not in that kingdom be 
the leeal subject of property. 1 propose to show 
that this decision was neither more nor less than 
the fiat of the individual judge ; that it was pure and 
unmixed jttdicia//egisla<(on; and that it is opposed 
to the whole current of English practice, English 
history, and English jurisprudence. Btit the de- 
cision was made, and the distinguished philanthro- 
pists, amono; whom Granville Sharp and others 
were active in procnring it, set no bounds to their 
exultations. The eloquence of Curran, in after 
times, made it the theme of one of his proudest 
triumphs in glowing and gorgeous oratory, and 
Cowper canonized it in verse. But one of the im- 
mediate consequencea of this decision was to set 
free in the streets of London about four hundred 
negro slaves, who, having no owners to support 
them, were thrown upon the care and protection 
of those gentlemen most anxious for the judicial 
liberation of Somerset. From former comfort 
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they were plunged into extreme distress, which 
drove them in crowds to their patron, the cele- 
brated Granville Sharp, who did all that humanity 
could prompt to relieve their necessities and mit- 
igate their sufferings. But all wus unavailing. 
They suffered and returned again and again, until 
he began to look out for some permanent plan of 
relief for himself and of refuge for them. He 
finally determined to send them to some spot in 
Africa, the land of their ancestors, where, with 
proper implements of husbandry, they could 
maintain themselves. 

Through the achievements of the earliest ad- 
venturer in the slave trade, such a place as Sierra 
Leone had become known to the English people. 
To Sierra Leone, therefore, that first spot on the 
African coast which England had signalized as 
the scene of her depredations on the continent of 
Africa, Granville Sharp proposed to send these 
four hundred emancipated slaves, as the seeds of 
a future empire. The ship which carried these 
colored emigrants passed out of the Thames 
under convoy' of Her Majesty's sloop-of-war 
Nautilus, on the 22d of February, 1787. Of the 
four hundred persona who embarked, nearly all 
perished by famine, disease, and the hostility of 
neighboring tribes. Within two years after the 
embarkation^ the parent of those fiourishing colo- 
nies which have since gone from this country to 
the African coast, and which are entering into the 
barbarous and heathen interior of the continent, 
there to sow broadcast the .seeds of religion, civ- 
ilization and liberty; — within two short years, all 
the hopes of its noble projector were crushed, and 
this first attempt at African colonization was ren- 
dered abortive. But ^reat events, however fortu- 
itous or inevitable their occurrence, though some- 
times marked by disaster in their outset, and 
overwhelmed by miscarriage and calamity, bear 
about them something of the reproductive spirit 
of the fabled Phcenix. The ^lony has been 
replenished, its welfare has been watched with 
benevolent care, and nourished into newness of 
life with the most assiduous and tender solicitude. 
A flourishing and intelligent colony now renders 
worthy of our thoughtful notice that spot long 
memorable for supplying the first ship-load of 
African»to an Englisn slaver in the reign of Eliz- 
abeth, and more recently as the place wnerc those 
men suffered and died, whose freedom the judicial 
monstrosity of #)e great Mairsfield had sccurod ! 

The learned Chief Justice made a twofold mis- 
take of historical fact and of legal principle. Is it 
historically true that slavery was so repugnant to 
the English common law as never to have actu- 
ally existed in England? and is it legally correct, 
that under the English system of jurisprudence, 
man could not be the subject of property in that 
kingdom ? The degradation of vi//ein tenure, dis- 
tinguished as well by the baseness and servility, 
as oy the hereditary and unalterable Quality of 
the services it exacted, existed in England Irom 
the earliest ti^nes. But what mean the existence 
of African slavery in British colonies, the slaves 
placed there by act qf Parliament, the trade parti- 
cipated in by the King and his greatest subkcts, aijd 
sustained and continued by pecuniary largesses 
authorized by English lata ? If servitude be abhor- 
rent to the free spirit of the Ensplish common law, 
what mean those acts of Parliament to regulate 
and perpetuate it in colonies peopled by English 
subjects, controlled by English charters, and gov- 
erned by English functionaries? Did not English 
subjects carry to their trans-Atlivitic home, in the 
New World, the fundamental maxims and distin- 
fishing principles of the English common Uw? 
if so, and that common law was irreconcilable 
with human bonda^, did they not act in accord- 
ance with its spirit in remonstrating and enacting 
against its increase? And how, in the face of 
such a pretension, can the English Government 
be defended and justified in abrogating those 
colonial laws whicn looked to the extinction of 
the traffic? In negativing the act.of Pennsylva- 
nia of 1712, in rejecting that of South Carolina in 
1760, in dismissing the acts of Jamaica, in 1774 ? 
The fact, as alleged, is denied by the whole his- 
tory of England abroad, and the settled policy oF 
the British empire at home. The reverse is ex- 
emplified, if not in some of her present institu- 
tions, at least in her former system, and in her 
colonial plan from its earliest period^ to the time 
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when the thirteen colonies were separated from 
her dominion. 

The popular mind of England was fully pre- 
pared for African servitude by the immemorial 
existence of villein tenure and service. It is true 
that the law by which property in the offspring 
of an American slave was transmitted, became 
different from the rule of succession which pre- 
railed under the common law of the kingdom. 
But the partus sequUur ventrem of the civil law, 
which prevails in the southern States as the rule 
which now regulates the right to descendants, was 
not the original law of this country. One of our 
earliest colonial laws on the subject of slavery, 
which was that of Maryland, in the year 166»3, 
enacted that ** all children born of any negro or 
other slave shall be slaves, as their /o/lirj were.'* 
This rut% of inheritance was that of the English 
common law, the maxim being partus sequitur 
pairem. 

The paternal rule of succession as to offspring 
was abolished in Maryland in the year 1699 or 
3700; and in the year 1715 the principle of the 
civil law, was substituted for the ancient doctrine. 
It is enough, however, that, as the maxim of 
the English common law originally governed the 
tight of servile succession in this country, even 
that argument pf English writers is taken away. 
It is apparent, therefore, that the whole system 
of American slavery was not merely of English 
origin, but that its plan was modeled upon that 
of England, the time of succession bein^ altered 
from motives of convenience, arising from the 
looseness of the marriage tie among the barbarous 
descendants of Africa. 

The law of Maryland of 1663, which followed 
in the track of the English precept as to the pa- 
ternal line of succession, condemned the offspring 
of a free white woman who intermarried with an 
African slave, to the servile condition of the father. 
This feature of the early legislation of that colony, 
reflects the well-known sentiments of England at 
that early day, and proves the antiquity of the 
opinion now so well ascertained and universal 
amon^ the learned in this country as to the in- 
equahty of the two races, and the degenerate 
results of a union between them. 

The dogma of the illustrious Mansfi^d in that 
famous decision, that the English law did not 
recognize man as the subject of property , was un- 
worthy of his character and fnbe. In the year 
1689, nearly a century before, that question, so 
^ar as English law was concerned, had been sol- 
>emnly decided by the whole twelve judges of England, 
At the head of this august array of learning and 
ability^ ^as the eminent Chief Justice Holt. The 
(Question arose under the Assiento treaty with 
Dpainj and was submitted to the judges by order 
.of the Kin^ in Council. 

The certificate of their unanimous opinion is 
touched in language alike concise and direct. 
** In pursuance of his Majesty's orders in coun- 
cil, hereunto annexed,** say the Judges, ** we do 
humbly certify our opinion that negroes are mer- 
chandise.**^ The document is signed by all the 
judges, beginning with Holt, and by Treby and 
vomers, as Attorney and Solicitor General. 

But the fallacy of the idea has been shown, and 
the system of reasoning by which the Somerset 
/case 18 sought to be supported, is ably reviewed 
und demolished by that eminent jurist, Lord 
6towel], in the year 1827. t 

This acute and accomplished English, civilian, 
better known as Sir William Scott, m referring to 
a directly opposite opinion of Lord Hardwicke, 
made in the court of chancery twenty-two years 
before, that is, in 1749, (see State Trials, vol. 22, 
pp. 4, 81,) informs us that •* the personal traffic in 
slaves resident in England, had been as public and 
as authorized is London, as in any of our West 
India Islands. They were sold on the Exchange 
and other places of public resort, by parties 

THEMSELVES RESIDENT IN LoNDON, and with as 

little reserve as they would have been in any of 
our West India possessions. Such a state of 

* FW« vol. 9, of Cbnlnjcm' Reports of the Opinions of 
Eminent Lawyers, in colontal caaps, <tc., pp. 962, 363. 

f tieo vol. 7, HS8CV<1'* Admiralty RepnTU,pafe94. The 
learned read«r is also referred to the oase of ComnionwealUi 
w. Aves, reported in 14 Pickering's Reports, page 193. in 
which C. J. Shaw, of Mawachuscits, couUibuies to under- 
pilne the febrle of Mansfield. 



things continued, without impeachment, from a 
very early period up to nearly the end of the last 
century." (Haggard's Rep., p. 105.) He ad- 
verts to the different opinions which had been 
pronounced from the earliest introduction of sla- 
very into the English colonics, by judges of high 
authority, and the greatest ability in the kingdom, 
and the suddenness of the conversion of Mans- 
field to a different doctrine. He is reminded of 
what is mentioned by an eminent ancient autlior, 
that on the announcement of the drfeal ofPompey^ 
•* popvlus Romanus repente foetus est alxus^* — ffte 
Romans suddekly became quite another people. What 
event in the history of England called up the clas- 
sical reminiscence of the learned judge, which is 
so delicately and plainly hinted at, is more than a 
subject of conjecture. In a subsequent page, he 
goes on to assert, that for the space of^y years 
not in one instance had the attention of English 
Justice been called to these alleged violations of 
law, of bringing slaves within the jurisdiction of 
England, and allowing them to depart. « Black 
seamen," lie says, "have navigated West India 
ships to this island, but we have not heard of 
other Somersets, nor has the public been much 
Ratified with complaints of their desertion, though 
it is probable that some may have taken, and not 
unfairly, the advantage that was held out to them 
by the law. "—p. 112. 

But if, indeea, the air of England be so pure, 
and the soil so free as to kill the demon bt sla- 
very as soon as he inhales the one, or his profane 
foot reaches the other, how happened it that 
down to the very period of the emancipation act 
for the British West India colonies, the Chancel- 
lor of England made decrees for sales in London 
of plantations in Jamaica, toother wi^ the slaves 
by which they were worked 7 The Lord Chancellor 
ordeced, by decree, the sale of two sugar planta- 
tions at Nevis, and one hundred and ^y-two nt- 
groes tlureont to take place on the lOth Jfinuary, 
1833, in SoxUhatnpton BuildingSt Cliancery Lane, 
London ! The curious may see in a pamphlet on 
the opinion of the French lawyers m the Mau- 
ritius, dated in 1832, and in a note at the end, by 
the translator, the notable particulars of this de- 
cree. But enough . The facts and the law are mis- 
stated ia the memorable case of Somerset. It was 
not the law of England before; it has not been 
acted upon or reco«;nized since, as that decision 
is understood in this country. It stands without 
any prop in any part of the general or juditial 
history of the Bntish empire. In theory, it is 
unsustained by the genius and spirit bf English 
jurisprudence, and as a measure of practice it is 
without pi^cedent and without authority. 

A principle has been deduced from the doctrine 
of the Somerset case, a|^ applied to our own 
country, which asserts tne instant emancipation 
of a slave, who accompanies his owner, so soon 
as he touches a non-slaveholding State, in the act 
of transit to another. Whatever may be the local 
law of any member o*this Confederacy, such a 
doctrine is opposed, not merely to firaternal good 
faith and international (not to speak of inter- 
state) comiiy , but to the whole spirit of the Fed- 
eral Constitution; while an attempt to enforce so 
baleful a notion would be prolific of the direst 
mischief to the peace and harmony of the different 
States.* 

The law, as declared in that celebrated decision, 
will, for the future, govern the opinions of Eng- 
lish lawyers, at least so long as it does not come 
in contact with some controlling and predominant 
interest in England. Whenever any such great 
interest shall arise, such, for example, as the im- 
portance of the Cooly trade, then we may expect 
to hear substantial reasons for the reversal of 
Mansfield in the same spirit of his own sudden 
jiidicial somerset. 

Before quitting this branch of the subject, allow 
me to say that the Cooly trade to which I have 
adverted in the West Indies, as exemplified since 
the emancipation of African slavery there, is 
shown to be, by its working in Cuba, little else, 
and hardly better, than the African slave trade. 
It has most of its abhorrent features, and must 
end, if indeed the system be not in its origin 

*See the National Intelligencer of December 17, 1856, 
and January 4, 1857, for the fact, that in Prussia, the doc- 
trine derived from the Somertet ea$e is not the law of that 
empire. 



and tendency identified, with AfVican servitude. 
But this subject has been so fully unfolded by 
my honorable friend from North Carolina, [Mr. 
Clingm^n,] that I forbear lo enter further upon 
that field of research. While I commend his 
speech to the perusal of all thoughtful men, and 
think his facts should be pondered by all phi- 
lanthropists, I must say that he has ventured 
some general and particular opinions which he 
cannot expect me either to'suoscribe to or ap- 
prove. Tne luminous development of the same 
subject by the honorable and learned gentleman 
from Louisiana (Mr. Taylor] shouM be turned 
to by all inquirers into the spirit and objects of 
this trade. ~Then what becomes of the vaJue of 
superior British nrctensioTis to human liberty and 
sacredness of soil > Is the sentiment worth moro 
than this, that the political aims and the commer- 
cial and pecuniary interests of England form the 
basis and groundwork of British benevolence on 
this subje;*t? Since the modification of pure vil- 
leinage, and the emancipation of African slavery 
in her West India possessions, she has estab- 
lished within the i.sland as much liberty for the 
sojourner and subject aifis compatible with a 
hereditary peerage and hereditary royalty, always 
saving the distinctive demands of commerce, and 
the other great pursuits of the kingdom. But 
whatever motive may have actuated the immedi- 
ate emancipation of her slaves in the West Indies, 
we find the lessened production of these islands 
has given rise lo a system bearing only a differ- 
ent name, but having all the objections to which 
African slavery is liable. We find also existing 
in the East Indies a system wnich, however jus- 
tifiable with reference to the condition of that 
country and the aims of England in securing and 
extending her dominion, is totally at variance 
with the sublimity of her benevolence in all that 
concerns slavery m the United States. 

I am nb apologist for slavery in any form. 1 
believe it to oe opposed to the genius of our Gov- 
ernment and injurious in its ci)*ects upon this 
country. But while I deplore its existence, lam 
not insensible to the incontrovertible fact, that the 
African, whether bond or free, has been greatly 
elevated in character, and improved in condition 
and happiness, by his residence among a reli- 
gious, an eduaated, and a free people. That ser- 
vitude which existed, and now exists in Africa, 
and to which most of the progenitors of the pres- 
ent race of American slaves were doomed, is an 
unmitigated, a barbarous, and hopeless tyranny— 
that tyranny which is natural to a savage people, 
without Christianity, and without civilization. 
Nor can any one doubt, who Icnows aught of the 
slave system which prevailed in the West Indies, 
and of the Cooly system which has been substi- 
tuted under English rule, or which now exists in 
Cuba under thelaws of Spain, or even the system 
ofpeon^g*?, as that obtains in Mexico — that slavery 
in the southern States is comparable to neitl^er of 
these. The different systems referred to admit 
of more connivance at abuse, and are not more 
favorable to the welfhre and comfort of the un- 
happy subjects of them, than the more benignant* 
generous, and in some degree patriarchal, systefti 
existing in our southern States. Who ever heard 
that slaves in our southern States were over- 
worked, under-fed, ill-clad, or do not have the 
CJospel preached to them? Any one who will 
carefully study the history, the physiology, and 
cnaracteristics of that division of the African 
race which has been brought to this country, can- 
not fail to perceive that no equality of rights with 
the races of Europe would oring about equality 
of condition. The natunrt inferiority of the neero 
is physically and metaphysically a pact. You 
may make society a level table-land, but^mi can- 
not prevent the A^ican negro from auHbig in 
intellectual stdiure below the height of the Euro- 
pean. The laws of our free States, which sfaMir 
' the slow but certain results of experience, att^ 
' this truth by withholding from the negro moi^ 
than a measured or qualified freedom. As^ the 
j untaught Indians are, for their protection, in m 
"^tate of tutela^ to this Government, so the de- 
I scendants of Africa, for their security and hap- 
I piness as a dependant race, are in a similar 
I position in most, if not all, of the different Statos 
I in which they are placed. 
1 That any syfttem is a bad one which phtesvtUe 
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happiness of one man in the keeping of another, 
without more legal restraint than at present exists 
in the slaveholding States, is certainly a grave 
objection; but this objection would no douht be 
lessened, if not removed, in a calmer condition 
of the popular elemenU. All I mean to say is, tliat 
it is unjust to the character of this country, and 
injurious to the social and moral standing of the 
southern States, to confound the system of hered- 
itary service which exists among them, with a 
condition of law and a state of society out of all 
comparison inferior to tlieirs in those attributes 
and virtues which form and enter into the compo- 
sition of a religious, a hi^h-toned, and an enlight- 
ened people. England is an exi^ous territory, 
situated in the same latitude with some of our 
more northern States. She has no need, fpoi^ 
climfite or soil, of African service any more than 
they, as she proved in 1787, when she sent her 
four hundred black people to Africa. She cannot 
appreciate the want of such labor in a country 
sti-etching through every veuriety of climate, fronx 
almost the frigid zone to the equator. Where the 
white man cannot labor, but where experience 
proves he languishes and dies amid a fervid and 
to him unnatural heat, the black man delights and 
luxuriates. In the same proportion that the fervor 
of a hi^h southern latitude disables the European, 
it is genial to the African neero, who suffers in- 
versely in body and mind as he advances toward 
the North. 

This law of climate has silently proclaimed 
itself, by the events of our own history. When 
the thirteen colonies declared themselves inde- 
pendent of English rule in 1776, slavery existed 
m all. Let England remember, and let those who 
praise the free principles of the English Consti- 
tution not forget, that at the moment of our sep- 
aration, each colony held slaves under the coun- 
tenance and regulation of English law. African 
slavery, therefore, is to be marshaled among the 
assets of our English inheritance. Pennsylvania, 
in the year 1780, first provided by statute for the 
abolition of her domestic slaves. Massachus^ts 
followed by judicial construction of her constitu- 
tion in the same year; Connecticut aud Rhode 
Island in 17&4, New York in 1799, and several of 
the other Stales in order, ^ut is it not a fact 
worthy of note — is it not an impressive passage 
in our history, that all the States which have yet 
manumitted their slaves are beyond a certain de- 
cree of north latitude } That slavery is still con- 
tinued in some States where African labor is not 
indispensable,* is undoubtedly true, but the appa- 
rent anomaly is well explained by the activity of 
English and northern fanaticism, in preventing 
the maturity of those wise measures of ^adual 
alteration which were deliberately meditated in 
each. 

Then the question arises, what is it the duty of 
those northern States which have abolished their 
respective systems of domestic servitude, or have 
been admitted into the Union as free States, to do 
in the matter of slavery in the southern States? 
Have they anything more to do with it now than 
before their own systems were abolished ? Ought 
they not, in short, to deliver back to their south- 
ern brethren, fugitives from labor and service, as 
the Constitution enjoins, and as they agreed to 
do in becoming parties to that solemn instru- 
ment of Government? Or should they act upon 
the English dogma, that the soil of the free 
States should instantaneously convert a southern 
olave into a freeman ? I demur to the adoption of 
that doctrine in these Confederate States, polit- 
ically and morally, as a nian and a 6itizen, as a 
lawyer and a statesman. ( propose to show by 
all the lights of history, by every consideration 
of justice, by the principles of national honor and 
of natfflnal policy, that we are bound to restore to 
the State and to his master the fugitive who has 
l4tft the protection of both. 

Most of the thirteen colonies, when they all 
had a common head in GreaiBiitain, enacted their 
own systems of laws for the capture and rendition 
of fugitive slaves. These colonial laws were so 
entirely sufficient for the protection of their re- 
spective owners, that the Articles of Confederation 
-which followed independence in the year 1778, 
-were entirely silent upon the subject. But when 
the Constitution was framed, in 1787, two of the 
States had entered upon the w oik of enfranchise- 



ment. Pennsylvania, whose early law of 1712 was 
repealed by tne Clueen in council, was no sooner 
emancipated from the thraldom of political subjec- 
tion to England, than, Irue to her original princi- 
ples, she passed an act for the ffradualabolition of 
African servitu(|e within her hordcrs. This act 
bears date the 1st of March, 1780, while the war 
of the Revolution was still raging^and its result 
stiirooiibtful. But while she thus prepared for 
future freedom in her own territory, she was true 
to the rights of her sisters on her own soil. It is 
distinctly provided in the eleventh section of this 
first great Abolition Act in the United States, that 
"this act or anything in it contained shall not give 
any relief or shelter to any absconding or runaway 
negro or mulatto slave or servant who has ab- 
sented himself, or shall absent himself, from his 
or her owner, master, or mistress, residing in any 
other State or country; but such owner, master, 
or mistress shall have like right and aid to de- 
mand, claim, and take away his slave or servant 
as he might have had in case this^ct had not 
been passed.** This enactment, witli" provident 
and patriotic sense of justice which reflects upon 
the men of that day in Pennsylvania the most 
distinguished honor, anticipated the requisitions 
of the Constitution. Seven years before Uiat great 
Federal State paper was framed, and thirteen 
years before the act of Congress of 1793 was 
passed, Pennsylvania was ready by her own vol- 
untary legislation, while abolishing her own sys- 
tem, to do substantial justice to all her sisters. 
This section of her act of 1780 is unrepealed to 
the present day, and enters into her statute-book 
as present and existing law. 

The Constitutiob of the United States was com- 
pleted and adopted by the Convention three 
months after the enactment by Congress of the 
great Ordinance, constituting the Territory north- 
West of the river Ohio. The nearly cotempora- 
neous dates of these two papers, throw light upon 
each other in regard to fugitive slaves and to Con- 
gressional power. Both these bodies — the Con- 
gress and the Convention— were sitting in Phil- 
adelphia at the same time in the vicinity of each 
other; and the members, no doubt, in nabits of 
daily and hourly intercourse. The Ordinance for 
the Northwest Territory originated with Mr. Jef- 
erson,in the year 1784, in whose handwriting the 
original draft is still preserved in the Department 
of State, in this capital. It was modified and 
enlarged by Mr. Nathan Dane; but the idea of 
excluding slavery from that Territory in all time 
to come, after the year 1800, is to be found in 
Jefferson's original draft. But this bill was re- 
peatedly negatived, and would never have passed 
the Congress of 1787, if Dane had not provided for 
the reclamation of fugitive slaves. He was a 
northern man; and, as the author of a Digest of 
the laws of Massachusetts, was true to their prin- 
ciples and oelicy. All else of his bill, as it passed 
into the celebrated Ordinance, including the pro- 
vision for the rendition of fugitive slaves, was 
derived from the laws of his own noble old Com- 
monwealth. * 

In respect to the restoration of fugitives from 
labor, these laws were consentaneous with the gen- 
eral legislj^tion of the English provinces. At that 
time Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and all the 
other States were bound together by the remem- 
brance of a recent participation in common danger. 
Each, fired by the love of liberty, acted according 
to its own sense of independent duty and interest, 
in extending ihc blessings of that liberty to, or 
withholding it from, the descendants of Africa. 
But each was just to the others; all were willing to 
yield up those subjects of property which the laws 
of all had once enforced. Whatever may have 
been the sentiments of those States which had 
adopted legislative emancipation, they knew that 
fraternal concord, the sublime hopes of a glorious 
national future, public peace and private affection, 
political union and social unitj^, were far higher 
considemtions than merely abstract sentiment in 
favor of general Uberty, however lofty, praise- 
worthy and noble. The power of the English 
press ceased for a time to be felt in this country. 
The system of dividing to conqiier had not entered 
into the minds of her ambitious statesmen. The 
interests of England were not entirely divorced 
from the profits of the slave trade. Emissaries 
had not been sent over the Atlantic to poison the 



minds, obscure the vision, and alienate the affec- 
tions of the American people. At that time, 
Pennsylvania would not have blurred the fair page 
of her legislation by the act of 1847 which denied 
the use of her prisons to the United States for the 
detention and safe-keeping of negro fugitives from 
labor, seeking concealment within her jurisdic- 
tion. At ^at time, Massachusetts would not have 
stained the patriotic page of her statute-book with 
the provisions of such an act as the personal-lib* 
trtybill — a law which at one blow attempts to 
blot out the Constitution, and to paralyze two 
acts of Congress passed in pursuance of its pro- 
visions. It proclaims disfranchisement of his 
profession to that lawyer who may venture to 
represent aclaimant of a fugitive slave under the 
laws of Congress of 1793 or 1850, and in ita 
whole scope and tendency is a moral treason 
against the United States. If it be enforced, il 
would be declared unconstitutional; and any overt 
act of resistance under it to the Federal authority, 
would be treated and punished as actual treason. 
Thank Heaven the native spirit of Pennsylvania 
was awakened, and her honor redeemed by the 
repeal of her infamous law of 1847; but that of 
M:assachu8etts,in spite of earnest remonstrances 
and stirring appeals from her gVeatest sons to the 
patriotism and national allegiance of her people, 
yet remains untiJltched upon her statute-book to 
thep resent day. 

Where is the spirit which, in the year 1643, 
bound Massachusetts, New Plymouth, Connec- 
ticut, and New Haven, together as one colony for 
mutual and common protection? Where sleeps 
the spirit of a wis^ and provident forecast which 
suggested, in the celebrated Articles of Confeder- 
ation formed in tliat year, a provision that any 
servant, running away from his master into any 
of the confederate jurisdictions, should be deliv- 
ered to his master, upon the certificate of a magis- 
trate, or other proof? The personal-liberty bill 
of 1855 ignores the existence of these ancient 
articles, and is oblivious' of all existing confeder- 
ations, as well of the duty she owes to " the con- 
federate jurisdictions, "as to herself as one mem- 
ber of a far greater and closer Union. — One of the 
objections made in Massachusetts to the fugitive 
slave laws of 1793 and 1850 is, that they contain 
no provision for a right of trial by jury. If this 
reason were removed, there would still be another, 
as it comes from persons who are opposed to the 
execution of all fugitive-slave enactments. But, 
in the case of alleged fugitives, there is no ad- 
vantage, but a mani^st impropriety, in such a form 
of trial. The New England colonies were keenly 
alive, in 1643, to all the forms and principles of 
Euj^lish freedom which did not intrench upon 
their distinctive theological opinions; but they 
saw nothing in the questions involved in simply 
reclaiming a fugitive from labor, which ju^iued 
or required the interposition of a jury. He was 
to be delivered to his master, according to the 
words of the Articles, ** upon certificate from one 
magistrate in the jurisdiction out of wliich the 
said servant fled, or other proof." This regula- 
tion, and others of a similar nature, were ex- 
pressly made a part of this celebrated compact, 
for the reason wnich the convention assigns — that 
^of preserving peace, and taking away all occa- 
sions of strife among the parties composing it. 
Happy would it be for the honor and repo^ of 
the country, if these communities would heed the 
lessons of their own history, and adopt the senti- 
ments and examples of their ancestors, in their 
present policy ana laws, while acting on a grander 
and wider theater ! 

But before the Personal Liberty Bill of Massa- 
chusetts was passed, various other States enacted 
laws within their several jurisdictioifB, for the 
purpose of crippling and disabling the act of 1793. 
This statute of Congress wiis one of the earliest 
measures which the far-seeing men of that day 
deemed necessary to the peace of the country and 
the justice of its citizens. It was passed in tlie 
administration and received the sanction of Wash- 
ington. It was only to carry out the Constitu- 
tion itself, as an injunction upon States for the 
observance of a common duty which the colonies 
had performed before and during the Confeder- 
ation, which Pennsylvania as a State had volun- 
tarily imposed upon her own citizens, and wluch 
the celebrated Ordinance of 1787, wo mudi and 
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justl/extoUed for its wise and liberal provisions, 
imposed upon the territory it forever dedicated 
to freedom. 

But Stale enactments embarrassed the execution 
of the law of 1793, and combinations were made 
in the free States with Englisli subjects in Canada, 
to facilitate escapes by what is popularly known 
as Iht widergrouiiid railroad. Every m6&ns was 
devised by rendering fug:itive8 secure from re- 
cJipture, to multiply the motives to flight. 

The southern men, from loss of their property 
incurred in violation of good faith to our colonial 
and constitutional pledges, and to all the circum- 
stances of our earlier and later history, seemed to 
have become incurably alienated. The hand of 
an enemy had thrown the apple of discord among 
a large family of happy States which were march- 
ing together, as a band of attached brothers, to 
greatness and to glory. Wise statesmen saw in 
It all the fell mischief of the demon, who aimed in 
undermining the affections of the people to carry 
away the grand palladium of our country. 

I call upon the intelligent North, as a northern 
man, to act as lovers of the Constitution, to act as 

food citizens, to act with a view to the practical 
enefit of their own country rather than yield 
themselves to the sublimated generalities of light- 
headed, giddy, and theoretical 8^ ti mental isis at 
home and abroad. No State can interpose ob- 
stacles to the execution of the fugitive slave law 
within its own jurisdiction, and be a just and 
faithful member of the Union. Any State which 
passes laws to prevent or impede their execution, 
or which does not, by its legislation, give them 
the moral force of its countenance, and if need 
be, the physical aid of its executive police, has 
fallen from that devoted allegiance which distin- 
guished the early days of the Republic. 

Let us consider this subject with reference to 
the words of the Constitution, providing for the 
delivery of fugitives from justice, and fugitives 
from labor. These provisions follow each other 
in the second section of the fourtli article: 

*( A person charged in any State with treason, felony, or 
other crime, who shall flee from justice and he found in 
another State, shall, on demand of the executive authority 
of the State fVora virhich he fled, be delivered up, to be 
removed to the State having jurisdiction of the crime. No 
person held to service or labor in one State under the lawit 
thereof, escaping Into another, 8hall,in consequence ofany 
law or regulation therein, be discharged from such service 
or labor, nut sliall be delivered up on claim of the party to 
whom such service or lat>or may be due." 

The criminal and the slave, one flying from the 
law, and the other escaping from his master, are 
both to be delivered up, the one on demand of the 
executive authority of the State from which he 
fled, and the other on claim of the party to whom 
such service or labor may be due. In these pro- 
visions, intended to guard against the collisions 
to wMch the preservation of distinct State rights 
might inevitably lead, it is observable that the 
slave-clause is distinguished from the other by this 
guarded language, that ** no law or regulation** in 
the State to which he lias escaped^ shall prevent the 
delivery or rendition to his owner. This being 
the supreme latv of the whole Republic, tiiat which 
^ives us the protection and honor of nationality, 
It can be evaded or disobeyed only at the sacri- 
fice of a fundamental as well as superlative social 
duty. Obedience — implicit, unreserved, and per- 
fect obedience to the Constitution, on these great 
inter-State regulations, is at once the base of our 
social edifice, and the key-stone of the whole na- 
tional pile. 

The two above-quoted provisions, as to crim- 
inals and servants, are in the same category. 
The Legislature of a State in throwing impeui- 
ments to t^e fair operation of either would, as I 
have intimated, be equally culpable. To put an 
extreme ca^: — if a State dispensing with capital 
punishments should refuse to deliver or throw 
hindrance in the way of recapturing and deliver- 
ing fugitives frotn justice in States where certain 
crimes were capitally punished, would not such 
refusal be an infraction of the Constitution ? Some 
States disapprove, in their punitive systems, of 
solitary connuement, and others approve of no 
plan but that which separates ofTenaers. Some 
And imprisonment for a few years abundant for 
all the purposes of retributive justice and perma- 
nent reform, while others shut up their criminals 
for life. Some immurt the culprit, if not in a 



dungeon as horrible as the black hole of Cal- 
cutta, in a prison nearly as detestable; while 
other States provide humane places of punish- 
ment. • 

Now I ask, if in this diversity of opinion and 
practice, a sentiment should grow up in any of the 
States against ihe infliction of death or imprison- 
ment for life,*r the lash — if, in self-rightious 
benevolence, any State, yielding itself to the 
vagaries of the hour, should come to re^rd these 
punishments as cruel, and the expiation of an 
oflense by physical suffering as unjust or tyran- 
nical — is such'an opinion, whether right or wrong, 
an admissible excuse, upon any ground consist- 
ent with the safety of society, for refusing to 
deliver up the oflender to a State demanding him.' 
Would not a law interposing the least barrier to 
the capture, security, and delivery of the criminal 
be justly accounted as criminal itself, and even 
rebellious.' Is there any diflerence in principle 
between acting in opposition to law upon the idea 
that slaverjpuay be unjujt and cruel in its eflect 

<' upon t he slave , and opposing a law because cruelty 
towards the criminal is deemed unrighteous and 
forbidden ? In both cases a sickly tenderness 
mav plead that ** mercy blesses him that gives 
and him that takes." But the great poet himself 
has elsewhere ^aid that ** mercy is not itself that 
oft looks so.** Mistaken and false mercy is like 
that narrow charity which, in feeling the genial 
warmth of its own fireside, does not realize the 
possibility of shiverins: darkness beyond; while 
true mercy, like the effulgent sun — broad as its 
light, and warm and diffusive as its heat — vivifies 
and gilds distant objects, as well as nourishes and 
illumines those which are near. In order to secure 
the freedom of a single person, you rivet and 
multiply the fetters on thousands who remain 
behind. You give hiita nomioal freedom, but 
peril, if not bliglit, his real chance^ of happiness. 
You perhaps take him from plenty, and the care 
of a considerate protector, whose pecuniary inter- 
ests and domestic ties are bound up in his wel- 
fare, and, it may be, consign him to penury and 
suffering in a land of strangers. 

But you do more than this. You violate the 
majesty of a fundamental principle, and beget a 
spirit of lawless disobedience, the worst of all 
evils in a republic. You give countenance to pre- 
texts, often for temporary and unwise expedients, 
to set aside the restraints as well as the requisitions 
of law. Legislative emancipation in the slave- 
holding Stales is, through the same instrumen- 
tality, indefinitely postponed. But a permanent 
consequence of all remains behind. The seeds 
of distrust and disaffection are sown between the 
different States of the Confederacy. State is 
embittered against State, private feeling is alien- 
ated, and that sentiment of a common nationality 
which should be nurtured and cherished as of 
priceless value, is neglected and thrown away 
for an illusory and worthless abstraction. The 
hopes of the country, which are identified with 
its affection and peace, and the eyes of mankind, 
which are fixed upon us, will be disappointed. 
If we would cultivate the virtues of those great 
ra(?h who wrote the New England articles of 1643; 
of those who passed the abolition act of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1780; of those who shaped and carried 
the celebrated Ordinance of 1787; if we would 
obey the Constitution of the United Stales, and 
remember the great and patriotic men by whom it 
was formed ; if we respect the acts and venerate the 
memory of Washington, who signed the fugnive 
slave law of 1793: if we would defend in their 
integrity the measures in which Clay and Web- 
ster and Calhoun conciirred in the year 1850; we 
would stay the unfilial and suicidal hand which 
is uplifted to destroy them all. The North have it 
in their power, by aostaining from the mischief of 
such interference, to bring back those noble hearts 
of the South which beat in unison with those of 
the North, in all those measures of patriotism and 
nationality wb'ich will maKe us a mighty and 
happy people. 

It is impossible to add considerations to influ- 
ence human conduct, if motives such as are here 

'presented cannot animate,enlighten, and direct it. 
For the single purpose of giving freedom to a few 
runaways, who arc perhaps unfitted for its enjoy- 
ment, we may break down the proudest monu- 
ment of human rirtue which was ever reared; we 



may convulse the land with civil commotions; 
and drench it in fraternal blood. And we may do 
all this at the instance of whom? Of a nation 
whose whole history is at war with all its pro- 
fessions, and whose theory of domestic gorern- 
ment and maxims of foreign policy laugh to scorn 
^e very lessons they would teach us How 
would England have resented any tendency in 
this country to excite the discontents of Ireland, 
or to foment, byword or deed, the spirit of dem- 
agogue agitation and fkctious insurgency there ? 
Let alone, she has commenced a system of grad- 
ual correction, and is proceeding — very tardily, 
it must be admitted — to remove those complaints 
of partiality and misgovernmeot which, for above 
a century, have formed the siaple of Irish litera- 
tnre^nd oratory. 

Let me, in conclusion, cast a hasty glance at 
our expanded country, the permanence of whose 
undivided greatness is threatened alone by a 
misguided benevolence and criminal perversity 
towards fugitive slaves. The political State which 
was formed by a union of the thirteen original 
colonies, was mighty and colossal, even in its 
birth. The boundaries, as fixed with England 
by the treaty of 1783, inclosed an area of eirbt 
hundred thousand square miles. But now, oy 
cessions of territory from Spain, Prance, and 
Mexico, the national domain— that over which 
the national flag triumphantly waves— has been 
quadrupled in extent. Recent surveys make a 
grand total of nearly three and a third millions 
of square miles. Of the extensive and beautifal 
surface, presenting every variety of soil, stretch- 
ing into every variety of climate, and incladin? 
the richest tracts of tiie worid, not a foot of land 
has been acquired by indirection or conquest. 
The acquisitions have been made, in every case, 
after an open negotiation, and for a fair equiva- 
lent. 

The tonnage of the United States at the com- 
mencement of the present Federal Gk)yemment, 
amounted to 274,347 tons. In the year 1855 the 
commercial marine of the worid was computed to 
be about 15,550,000 tons. Of this vast aggre- 
gate, the tonnage of Europe and Asia was about 
ten millions, of which amount, the half was en- 
joyed by Great Britain alone. Nearly the whole 
residue is the present tonnase of the United 
States^ that is, 5,250,000. This immense ma- 
rine amounts to more than one third of the entire 
tonnage of the globe, and exceeds the magnificent 
supremacy of Great Britain herself, the proud 
and peerless mistress of the ocean. Without 
any $gure of speech, if we coolly look at the 
figures of arithmetic, we may see in them the 
maritime glory of this country, and calculate that 
greatness to which she is hastening. The com- 
mercial marine of Great Britain has, for the last 
thirty years, increased twenty-eight per cent, in 
every term of ten years; while that of the Uni- 
ted States in each decade, for the same period, 
has advanced fifty-eight per cent. If we recall 
the state of our commercial navy, as it existed in 
1789, according to the census of the following 
year, and consider the vast augmentation which 
the intervening period of sixty-five years has 
effected, it does not require the gift of prophecy 
to foretell that American tonnage will soon not 
only surpass that of Great Britain and the rest 
of other nations singly, but that it will transcend 
in magnitude the combined maritime fleets of the 
world. 

American imports have swelled in a degree cor- 
responding with this expansion, from ^23 ,000 ,000 
in 1790, to $315,000,000 in 1856. The annual 
revenue has gone on in a progressive ratio of aug- 
mentation from $10,250,000 at the former period » 
till it reached nearly 8eventy;-four millions^ dol* 
lars in the latter. The wonderful and unheard of 
spectacle is presented of a nation having a ^reat^ 
revenue than some of her public men, crippIeS 
by constitutional scruples, knew how to expenjj ! 
And yet the increasing demands of a gigantic 
commerce, with mighty rivers and an immense 
extent of unimproved sea-coast, stretching in a 
line of nearly twenty-five thousand miles — fresh 
from the hand of benignant nature-- require it all, 
and more than such a revenue can supply. 

The exports of the country more fairly express 
the grand results ofits productive industry. Frooa 
$20,000 ,000» which -was the sum of American 
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exports in the year 1790, these exports have ^one 
on increasing to $310,500,000, which they attained 
in the last year. But when we reflect upon the 
amount of domestic consumption, and tne stu- 
pendous schemes of internal improvement which 
the elastic energies and sagacious enterprise of 
our people have set on foot, it is apparent that 
the sum of these exports in no wise represents 
the real resources or the United States. Above 
two thousand patents were issued from the bureau 
of that department, during the last year. More 
than twenty thousand miles of railway are now 
traversed by passengers and merchandise; the 
electric telegraph is penetrating to the remotest 
settlements of the land; and a magnificent project 
has been conceived of uniting by railroad the 
Atlantic with the Pacific ocean. Is it,then,8ur- 

E rising that, while the annual exports are num- 
ered by hundreds of millions, the annual pso- 
ducts of the country amount to as many thousands 
of millions? It can be shown, by competent dofa, 
that the industrial pursuits of the country created 
last year, and contributed to the wealth of the 
world, the sum of $4,500,000,000! This vast sum, 
the product of a single year, it has been strikingly 
and aptly said, is greater, by an eighth, than the 
whole debt of the British kingdom, which has 
been accumulating for more than two centuries. 
The population of the United Spates numbers 
nearly tnirty millions of inhabitants, whoaregov- 
emeci by a Constitution which is regarded by some 
of the greatest and wisest men of Europe as the 
most perfect political instrument that man, in any 
age or nation, ever conceived or framed, l^he 
resources and powers referred to, must, in the 
nature of things, give to the United States the 
undisputed rule of empire among the nations of 
the earth. To what are we indebted for this com- 
manding aggregate of national wealth and great- 
ness? Do we not owe it all to the binding force 
of that great constitutional charter which concen- 
trates our powers and resources as a nation — that 
sacred charter which it seems to be the study of 
some of our own people, in treasonable combina- 
tion with certain English philanthropists, to tread 
under foot, to profane and destroy? Shall 'we 
slight the auspicious designs of Providence in 
regard to this country, and disappoint the hopes 
of freedom over the world ? Snail we endanger 
the progress of republican government? Shall we 
extinguish the brilliant promises of a glorious 
future? 

But whatever eulogy this rreatness may be 
worth, a greater glory than all remains behind. 
We may boast of our territory, its imperial ampli- 
tude and its boundless fertility; of our inland seas 
and^extended line of coast; of the improvements 
which activity, enterprise, and wealth are impart- 
ing to our industrial pursuits; yet more than all 
these, we have something better to be proud of 
and to cherish. The population of* this country 
represents the effects of free institutions and the 
influence of free schools, where the future fathers 
of the State are educated up to the high level of 
self-government. They exhibit that unshackled 
freeonm oi thought which springs out of repub- 
licanism, and the intelligence and happiness which 
spring out of all. We may be grateful for a 
bounteous soil and a noble country; but a livelier 
gratitude leaps to American Hps when we refer to 
native genius and talent, to those useful attain- 
ments and that higher public virtue which our in- 
stitutions secure. 

" Man is ttie nobler growth our soil supplies, 
Aud BouU are ripened iu our western skies.'' 

In what age, and in what nation, does history 
or tradition speak of, since the dawn of time, 
when the common mind and character mounted 
up, as in this country, to the proper stature of 
humanity? Where is the man among us whose 
diildbood has been passed in this country, that \ 
cannot read for himself the Bible and the Consti- 
tution? Where, it may be^ soberly asked, in a 
community of millions, are the religious instincts 
of the masses systematically trained and devel- 
oped — where are popular intelligence and social 
virtue, better carea for — where is diflfused an equal 
amount of personal freedom and domestic happi- 
ness ? 

The earth may produce abundantly, and min- 
eral gems may be aug out of her bowels or spar- 



kle in her bosom, but the brightest and most pre- 
cious jewels of our land are the hearts and souls 
of her people — the oflspring of that better soil, 
whose high aims and elevated affections are its 
natural and necessary fruit. 

THE TARIFF. 

SPEECH OF HON. A- WAKEMAN, 

OF NEW YORK, 

In the House of Rbpresentjltivbsi 

February 16, 1857. 

The H^ase being In the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, and having under consideration the bill 
to reduce the duty on Imports, and for other purposes- 
Mr. WA1KEMAN said: 
Mr. Chairman: It is impossible for me, in the 
short space of time allowed me, to enter at any 
extent into the investigation of this subject. I 
feel so impressed witli its importance, with the 
difHculties that surround it, with the diversity of 
interests involved in it, that I enter on its discus- 
sion with a deep sense of my inability to do it 
justice. No individual acquainted with the his- 
tory of the country, with ks vast and diversified 
resources, and with the fact hat our manufacturing 
interests exceed $1,400,000,000, our agricultural 
interests over $1,200,000,000, and our commercial 
and maritime interests unsurpassed except by one 
nation on the globe, and at tne same time reflects 
that all this is based upon and represented in the 
business operations of the country by a limited 
amount of precious metals, can avoid deling that 
this is the most important question to which an 
American Congress can at this time address itself. 
Before I proceed, Mr. Chairman, to state the 
few simple propositions which will control my 
action, and the votes that I shall be called upon to 
give on this subject, I desire to invite members to 
reflect on the absolute necessity of a h(^rmonious 
action on this bill, and on the production of some 
final result which will reduce the revenue. YoUy 
all know that all demands of the Government are' 
required to be paid in specie or its eouivalent. 
Your independent Treasury system calls on all 
the officers of the Government to receive nothing 
in payment except that which is equivalent to, or 
is in tact, the precious metals. All your duties 
on imports, tnerefore, are to be paid in this 
manner; and when the money is once placed by 
virtue of that act in your Treasury, it is locked up 
without the possibility of escape except by virtue 
of an act of Congress, either existing or to be en-< 
acted. The consequence is, that if you exact 
from your constituents a larger amount than 
you disburse, you efTectually withdraw from the 
business operations of the country the difference.- 
between that amount and the amount collected. 
Under the present revenue system you have ^one 
on largely exacting from the people, compelling 
them to pay a heavy and burdensome tax, and at 
the same time disbursing much less than the sum 
received. In 1850 this difference in favor of the 
Treasury was some $6,000,000; and the amount 
has continued to increase from that period to the 
present year, until it now exceeds $^,000,000; 
exacted from th^hard earnings of the people by 
way of taxes upon imports, over and above what 
is required and what is actually disbursed by the 
Government. At the present day, in the city 
which I have the honor m part to represent, there 
is locked in your sub-Treasury over $14,500,000 
of the precious metals — more than we have in all 
the vaults of all the banks of our city put together, 
and on which is based all the circulation and busi- 
ness of that great metropolis of the country. 
You have now in your various sub-Treasuries 
scattered throughout the country over $24,000,000 
tied up, and in effect practically dead to all the 
business operations of the country. These finan- 
cial relations between the Government and the 
people, Mr. Chairman, may not seem to affect us 
seriously at this moment; but when you reflect 
that we have one thousand three hundred and 
ninety-eight chartered banks scattered through- 
out the United States, with a circulation of 
$195,000,000, and a capital of $344,000,000; and 
add to this a capital of $118,000,000 represented 
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by individual bankers, making a total bank, cap- 
ital of $462,000,000, sustaining a deposit account 
of $250,000,000, and with a Hne of discounts from, 
one to ninety days, running up to $700,000,000; 
and when, in conjunction with these facts, vou 
know that all this immense business is carried on 
with only $70,000,000 of the precious metals, as 
the basis, ($60,000,000 of which is in the hands of 
chartered banks and $10,000,000 in the hands of 
individual bankers,) the necessity for immediate 
action appears absolute. And the thought that 
the diversity of sentiment and interest which ex- 
ists among us may prevent unity of action, should 
make us all deeply anxious as to the condition 
in which our country may be placed. It is 
estimated that in less than eighteen months the 
amount of precious metals withdrawn from t!<e 
business operations of the country w*'! exceed 
$50,000,000. Now I submit to all candid gentle- 
men, whether if these facts be so, we can sit here 
quietly and allow the time of this session to run 
away without making some extraordinary — some 
effectual effort, to stay this unnecessary influx of 
the precious metals from the hands of the people 
into the coffers of the Treasury? 

I think, Mr. Chairman, the Committee of Way«* 
and Means are entitled to the hearty thanks of 
this House, and of the whole country, for their 
unwearied labors and pertinacious attempts to 
bring this subject to the attention of Congress. 
Sir, if we leave these Halls without some suc- 
cessful effort to bring about a reduction of our 
constantly increasing revenue, no man can foretell 
the disastrous consequences which must follow. 
We have had financial convulsions, which have 
not only shaken the great metropolis, but the 
whole country, to its very center; and if we do 
not wish those scenes reenacted, with a tenfold 
force, let us address ourselves like statesmen to an 
intelligentand thorough invy tigation of the matter 
before us, with a hearty determination to come to 
some favorable and harmonious result. 

Mr. Chairman, I will now proceed to state the 
several propositions which will guide me in the 
performance of my duties upon this most difficult 
question. 

First. I lay down this proposition as funda- 
mental, and ever to be borne in mind in the per- 
formance of this, as well as all our legislative 
duties, to wit: thatthegreatinterests of the United 
States are united and inseparable; that agricul- 
ture, manufactures, commerce, and navigation* 
will flourish together or languish together; and 
that all legislation is dangerous which proposes 
to benefit one of these without looking to the 
consequences which may befall the others. 

To this proposition we all agree. But when we 
attempt to apply it to individual cases, serious 
difficulties anse. Wc do not seem to reflect that 
this country is of the most diversified character, 
not only in extent, but in population, and in 
almost every interest that can be conceived. These 
various interests have their Representatives upon 
this floor; and each seeks, without re^rd to the 
other, the protection of the particular interest he 
directly represents. For example: the State of 
New York furnishes six or seven millions of . 
bushels of salt per annum. The duty upon salt 
is twenty per cent. Ought that interest to induce 
the Representatives of that State to entirely dis- 
regard, in reference to the same subject-matter, 
the interests of twenty-seven millions of people ? 
Should this vast population be heavily taxed 
upon all the salt used by .them for the benefit of 
a few thousand capitalists engaged in that manu- 
facture ? . Everybody will at once see that such a 
course would Be unfair, and utterly unjust. ^ 

Again, look at the sugar interest of Louisiana. 
There are thirteen or fourteen hundred planters 
engaged in the production and manufSsicture of 
sugar in that State. This being an article of uni- 
versal consumption, should the whole people of 
the United States be heavily taxed upon all the 
sugar they consume for the benefit of those thir- 
teen or fourteen hundred sugar planters ? Will 
the Representatives of that or any other Slate 
upon this floor be justified, as intelligent and just 
statesmen, in disregarding the interests of millions 
for the benefit of a few hundreds? Ought we not 
to look to the interests and wants of all the people 
of the United States rather than confine our atten- 
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tion and benefits to a particular district or class 
of individuals? When members take their seats 
upon this floor, they do not do so as the iEepre* 
sematives of any particular section or interest; 
their constituents, in the full sense 6( the term, 
are not confined to any particular district, but are 
limited only by the confines of the Republic. We 
are the servants of the iohole people, and our com- 
pensation is derived , not from our immediate con- 
stituents, but from the people 's Treasury; and the 
-whole people and all their interests are entitled to 
be justly and fairly considered in all our legislative 
enactments. 

Mr. Chairman, having urged that the unity of 
all our great interests may ever be kept in view. 
I now proceed to the consideration of the second 
poposition, to wit: That all extreme legislation 
in the reduction of duties upon imports which 
come in competition with articles of domestic 
growtli or manufacture, should be avoided. 

It would seem that we should all at once sub- 
scribe to the justice and fairness of this proposition. 
From the foundation of the Government, duties 
upon imports have been levied, directly or indi- 
rectly, for the protection and encouragement of 
don^estic industry. Interests at one time small 
and insignificant have, under the fostering care 
of the Government, become of great national im- 
portance. For example: The iron interest of the 
nation has become so developed as to afibrd a 
production equal to three fourths of the entire 
consumption of tlie country. This interest has 
been chiefly developed under the tariff of 1842 
and 1846— the latter providing a duty of thirty 
per cent, 'ad valorem, * 

Now, I submit that to make iron free of duty , or 
to make any large reduction, would be both an un- 
wise and an unjastact. Millions upon millions of 
dollars are invested in the production and manu- 
facture of this article; and to cease incidentally 
to protect it at this tune, would be to consign it 
to destruction. The same may be said of other 
great interests which have, by the fostering care 
of the Qovernftient, grown into national import- 
ance. I submit, that wise and prudent legislation 
requires that all extreme, or violent reduction of 
duties upon imports in competition with articles 
of our own growth or manufacture, should be 
avoided. 

Mr. Chairman, I now proceed to state my third 
proposition, to wit: That sound policy requires 
that we should produce what the territory of our 
country will produce most cheaply, and receive 
from other couatrics what we cannot raise, except 
at too great an expense. 

The persistent violation of this principle has 
cost many nations millions of treasure. Great 
Britain, in her attempt to produce cotton botli at 
home and in her India possessions, has expended 
millions of money. »he has disregarded this 
principle in her attempt to produce her own hemp, 
which she has now wisely abandoned. France 
has shown her disregard of this principle in her 
endeavors to raise sugar and cotton upon her soil 
and in a climate, unsuited to both; and we have 
shown the same folly in attempting to produce 
raw silk and other articles 

[At this point the hammer fell, the hour for the 
closing the debate upon the bill having arrived; 
but Mr. Wakeman was permitted to state his 
otlier propositions, which are as follows: 

Fourth. That where it has been demonstrated 
by a long experience of many years that a given 
article, under the protection of high duties, can- 
not be produced except at heavy expense and in 
limited quantities — altogether inadequate to do- 
mestic consumption — sound policy requires that 
the duty upon that article should be gradually 
withdrawn-, especially if it is an article of prime 
necessity. 

lyVi. That inasmuch as the support of the 
Government is derived from duties upon imports, 
it is sound policy, in the imposition of those du- 
ties, to discriminate in favor of our own manufac- 
tures, and against the pauper labor of Europe. 

Sixth, That Great Britain having made free the 
raw material used in her manufactures, sound 
policy requires that we should admit the same 
raw materials used in our manufactures free of 
duly, when it canj»e done consistent with vested 
interests.] " 



TUB TARIFF BILL. 

DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 

Thursday, February 26, 1857. 

The Senate proceeded, as in Committee of the 
Whole, to consider the bill (H. R. No. 566) re- 
-ducing the duty on imports, and for other pur- 
poses, which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, with amendments*. 

Mr. HUNTER. I give notice thst the substi- 
tute which I intend to present is a little altered 
since yesterday; and gentlemen who have it in 
their hands in the printed form, will please to 
note: in the second line of the second section, 
after the words ** provided for,'' include the 
words ** and delaines;'* and in the fourth line, 
before the word ** wool," insert ** any;" and add: 
" of the sheep or hair of the alpaca, goat, and 
other like animals." In line twenty-five, on the 
second pa^e, instead of the description of raw 
silk there,! insert these words: " imported in the 
condition in which it came from the cocoon, not 
bein^ doubled, twisted, or advanced in manufac- 
ture in any way." The other alteration is to in- 
sert "guano" in the free list. These are the 
changes in the substitute I desire to offer. 

The substitute of Mr. Hunter, as amended, 

is: 

" That OD and after the Ist day of July, 1857, €ti valorem. 
duties shall be imposed in lieu of those now imposed upon 
goods, wares, aud merchaudise iiuportcd from abroad into 
the United States, as follows, viz : Upon the articles enu- 
merated in schedules A and B of the tariflfactof I846,aduty 
of thirtyper centum, and upon those enumerated in sched- 
ules C, D, E, F, G, nnd>Il of said act, the duties of twenty- 
three per centum, nineteen per centum, fifteen per centum, 
twelve per centum, eight per centum, and four per centum, 
respectively, with such exceptions as are licreinafler made ; 
and all articles so imported as aforesaid, and not enumer- 
ated in the said scbedukjs, shall pay u duty of fifteen per 
centum. 

Sec. 2. JSfid be it further enacted j That manufactures 
composed wholly of cotton, not otherwise provided for, and 
delamvs, shall be transferred to schedule C ; blankets of all 
kinds shall he transferred to schedule O ; any wool of the 
sheep or hair of the alpaca, goat, or other like animals, 
unnuuiufactirrcd. gum copal, and i^olt, shall be transferrca 
to schedtile G ; tnat jute, manilla, sisal grass, coir, and other 
vegetable substances, unmanufactured, not otherwise pro- 
vided for ; oils, palm and cocoa nut ; lac spirits, lac sulphur ; 
lampblack; PrusMan blue; articles not in a crude state, U5cd 
in dyeing or tanning, not otherwise provided for; brimstone, 
crude, in bulk ; cream of tartar ; extracts of indigo; extracts 
and decoctions of logwood and other dye-woods, not other- 
wise provided for ; extracts of madder ; barilla ; soda ash ; 
cudbear; bleaching powder or chloride of lime; indigo; 
cochineal ; woador pastel ; and acids, acetic, benzoic, do- 
racic, citric, muriatic, white and yellow, nitric, oxalic, pyro- 
ligneousand tartaric, and all other acids of every descriptioa 
Uiied for chemical, medical, or monufkcturing purposes, not 
otherwise provided for, shall be transferred to schedule H ; 
and that berries, nuts, flowers, plants, and vegetables, used 
exclusively In dyeing or in composing dyes ; but no article 
shall be classed as such that hab undergone any manuiac- 
ture. Peruvian bark; Brazil wood; brazillctlo, and nil 
other dye-woods in sticks ; burr-stones, wrought or un- 
wrought ; flax, unmanufactured ; codHla. or tow of hemp 
.or flax ; silk, raw, imported in the condition in which it 
came from the cocoon, not being doubled, twisted, or ad- 
vanced in manuOicturc in any way ; fruits and vegetables, 
green or ripe, not otherwise provided for ; guano, linKeed, 
garden seeds, and all other seeds for agricultural, horticul- 
tural, medicinal, and oianafacturing purposes, hot other- 
wise provided (or ; bolting-cloths ; madder-root ; madder, 
ground or prepared ; ice ; and animals of all kinds, shall be 
transferred to schedule I. * 

Sec. 3. Jind be it further enacted^ That all good«, wares, 
and merchandise which shall bo imported from foreign 
countries after the passage of this act, and be in the public 
stores on tlie Ist day of July aforesaid, shall be subject, on 
entry thereof for consumption, to no other duty than if the 
same bad been imported, respectively, after that day. 

Seo. 4. And he it further enacted. That on the entry of 
any goods, wares, and merchandise imported on and nfter 
the Ut day of July aforesaid, the decision of the collector 
of the customs at the port of Importation and entry, ns to 
their liability to duty or exemption therefrom, shall be final 
and conclusive against the owner, importer, consigDee, or 
agent of any sueb goods, wares, and merchandise, unless 
J the owner, importer, consignee, or agent shall, witliin ten 
days after such entry, give notice to ilie collector, in writing, 
of his dissatisfaction with such decision, setting forth therein 
distinctly and specifically his aroundfl of objection thereto; 
and shall, within thirty days after the date of such decision, 
appeal therefrom to the Secretary of the Trca^urv, whose 
decision on such appeal shall be final and conclusWe ; and 
the said goods, wares, and merchandise shall be liable to 
duty or exempted therefrom nccordii»gly, any act of Con- 

gress to the contrary notwithtitnnding, unless suit shall be 
rought within thirty days after such dcobnon for any duties 
that may have been paid, or may thereafter be paid on said 
goods, or within thirty days after the duties shall have been 
paid in cases where such goods shall be in bood- 

Mr. ADAMS. I give notice of the following 

amendment, which, at the proper time, I shall 



propose as a substitute foi the whole bill^ as it 
may be matured: 

That on and after the 1st day of July, 1857, there shajl be 
a reduction of twenty-five per centum on the rates of duty 
imposed by tlie act entitled ^' An act reducingthe daty on 
imports, and for other purposes," approved 30th of July, 
1846, on goods, wares, luid mcrchmodMe imported from for- 
eign countries. 

Sec. 2. And be U further enactedy That all goods, wares, 
and merchandise which shtill be imported ftt)m any foreign 
country, and be In the public stores on the 1st day of Jnly 
aforesaid, shall be subject, on entry tbersof for coosump- 
tion, to no other duty than is hsrein provided for. 

The first amendment of tlie Committee on Fi* 
nance was in line one hundred and eight, aAer 
" lime-juice," to insert ** linseed." 

The PRESIDENT pro Import, The qoasdon 
is on that amendment. 

Mr. HUNTER. I must throw mjpielf on the 
indulgence of the Senate for an opportunity to 
mal^ a brief 'exposition of the reasons which in- 
duce me to press so urgently for action on thia 
subject at this late period of the session; and also 
to say a few words in explanation of the measure 
which I shall propose. 

Upon the^trong political reasons for resorting 
to some measure wliich will reduce the surplus 
rerenue and the constant influx of spede into the 
vaults of the Treasury, I scarcely need speak. 
They are so obvious tliat they must be remarked 
even by the most casual observer. We already 
see that this overflowing Treasury is affording 
temptations for the wildest and most extravagant 
schemes of expenditure, and none so wild but 
that it may find some advocates here and in the 
other House. We already hear of plans for dis- 
tributing the surplus revenue amongst the States: 
and for thus changing the relations of this Gov- 
ernment to the States, so as to make it the almo- 
ner to collect and distribute revenues amongst 
them as a majority here may (^oose, at its own 
arbitrary pleasure. We see, too, that this is 
affording temptations to combinations for the 
purposes of plunder amongst spoilsmen and 
place men who hang about the Treasury, and 
whose influence must be of the most corrupting 
character. You, perhaps, sir, [Mr. WtLLsa in 
the chair,] recollect, for we came into the House 
of Representatives at nearly the'bame time, that at 
that aay, when a member voted for an appropri- 
ation, he had to explain himself, and to answer 
for it before the people; but now the rule seems 
to be reversed, and when he votes against an ap- 
propriation he is called to account, and is forced 
to give an explanation. Such a state of things ip 
startling, ana seems to .admonish us, as strongly 
ss anything can da, of the necessity for dimin- 
ishing the rate of duties and putting an end to the 
accumulation of this extravagant and surplus 
revenue. A just economy, Mr. President, is 
almost the greatest of public virtues; indeed, it 
may be said to include nearly all thosp which 
look to the material prosperity of a people alone. 
Nor can its moral influences be valued too highly, 
if it causes Governments to leave undone tne 
things that ought not to be done.^ But how can 
we hope for economy when a large surplus rev- 
enue affords so many temptations to a great and 
an irresponsible expenditure? 

But the financial reasons for resorting to some^ 
such measure as this — something which will de- 
plete the Treasury, and let loose the specie which 
IS hoarded up in its vaults into the general cir- 
culation of the country, are as strong as the polit- 
\ ical considerations. We are admonished by the 
Secretary of the Treasury that the surplus of 
specie accumulated in the vaults of the Treas- 
ury at the end of this fiscal year will be some 
1^,000,000; and I learn that the actual balance 
IS likely to exceed what was estimated. 

By the end of the next fiscal year — and unless 
we act this session we oan do nothing which will 
•prevent that surplus, without a resort to extrav- 
' agant appropriations — it is estimated that the 
; balance will be some forty millions of dollars. 
. Indeed,it probably will be lareer than that. When 
; we come to reflect that the whole specie cifrrency 
I of the country, as estimated by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, is only about two hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars, we can readily imagine the 
effect of locking up twenty, thirty, or forty mil- 
lions of that specie in the vaults of the Treasury. 
Twenty years ago, before the duicovery of gold 
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in California and Australia, the preient sum of 
money hoarded in the Treasury would have 
occasioned a most disastrous revulsion; and if it 
has not done so already, it has only been because 
the constant productioa enabled us to supply tliis 
deficit a^ It wag made by the action of our revenue 
system. But, sir, this has been done at a great 
expense to the country. We have not only lost 
the profits on this surplus capital, which is hoarded 
idly in the vaults or our Treasury, but we have 
thrown on the productive interests of the country 
the expense of buying the specie which was 
Qeceseary to fill up the vacuum thus dcoasioned, 
nnd to preserve the general level of the specie 
Qurrencv of the country with that of the rest of 
the world; that is to say, these interests must be 
forced either to do that, or else the banks will 
make an e6^rt to supply the vacuum by a paper 
circulatioa, and thus expose us to the dangers of 
another paper revulsion. 

Under these circumstances, the business men 
of the country have become alarmed, and 1 have 
received letter ^fitr letter urging me to adopt, if 
I could do so consistently with my principles, 
almost any scheme of adiustdient which would 
diminish lais surplus. Although it may be po8> 
aible, I will not say how probable, that the con- 
stant production of gold may enable us to continue 
to fill up the vacuum which is thus withdrawn, 
there is a chance that we may not be able to do 
so without the revulsion of which we have been 
speaking. Certain it is, ihat we cannot do it 
without imposing a great burden on the product- 
ive interests of me country; that is to say, the 
expense of buying that much more specie to fill 
up the vacuum thus artificially made to preserve 
^e specie level. If we do not preserve this level 
it is manifest that thei^ must be a contraction and 
revulsion. Under such circumstances I have felt 
myself not only authorized but required to press 
on this body the consideration of some measure 
whose object it was to diminish this surplus rev- 
enue, and turn loose the specie into the general 
circulation of the country. 

I know that tliere is another remedy proposed, 
that of large and extravagant appropriations', that 
o( tucning the money loose in the shape of ap- 
propriations for various objects, or for distribu- 
tion amongst the various States; but surely I need 
not waste a moment in weighing the comparative 
merits of apian which reduces taxation, and leaves 
this money in the pockets of the people, which 
does not withdraw it unnecessarily from them, 
and the other, which proposes large, wasteful, 
and, it may be, unnecessary expenditure. 

If, then, It be true, and I hold to be so, that there 
are the strongest reasons, both political and finan- 
cial, for our resorting to some measure to diminish 
the revenues from customs, to diminish the sur- 
plus which is accumulating in our Treasury, I 
may aay there never was a period when it could 
be done with greater safety to all those interests 
which have l^en heretofore considered as pro- 
tected by the operations of our revenue laws. I 
•ay there hofl never been a period when it could 
be done with greater safety, because it is evident 
that the rate of prdfit of production is rising all 
over the world. I affirm that rate to be rising, 
because, with the acknowledged fact beibire us of 
a great increase of money, the rate of interest is 
constantly rising all the world over, which could 
not be but for an increase in the rate of profit, 
which causes a demand for money greater than 
the supply, great as that is growing to be. We 
are living in that regard in a remarkable period 
of the history of the world. Heretofore , in times 
of peace, ana when the productive industry of the 
world was active, the accumulation of commod- 
ities received an artificial check from the fact that 
the quantity of specie was constant; and soon, 
from the increase of commodities, their price began 
io fall, and the profits of production, too, to sink. 
But now, the production of money, which meas- 
ures the values of all these commodities, has gone 
on pari pas9U with the production of them. The 
consequence has been that the rate of profit has 
not omy been continued, but there is reason for 
believing that it is increasing; and if it is increas- 
ing, surely this must be a safe period at which to 
rnake some reduction in the duties. It is safe for 
all the interests that are concerned. It is not only 
emineiffly desirablefbr the consumer^ but it is ttSe 



for those great branches of productive industry 
which have grown up, as they suppose, under the 
shadow of protective legislation. 

I might add, in reference to the fii^ancial view 
of the case, that if, instead of resorting to some 
such scheme as this, we continue to hoard the 
specie, and if a contraction and revulsion should 
come, the first force of that blow will fiill on the 
country in which the vacuum is produced by its 
revenue system, and that country will be ours; 
for there is none other in which they are with- 
drawing the specie of the State merely to hoard it 
idly in the vaults of the Treasury. 

If, then, it be true that there is this pvessing 
necessity for reducing the revenue, and that it can 
be done with so little injury even to those inter- 
ests tliat are called the protected interests, the 
question arises, in whal way is it to be done ? It 
is obvious that, in the short period of the session 
which is leA to us, there is no mode in which it 
can be efiected except to take some established 
idea in the public mind, and modify thaf. It 
seems by general consent to have Ueen thought, 
and in that I concur, that the only plan of mold- 
ing a measure which may pass would be to take 
the tariff of 1846, and modify its schedules — not 
that the tariff" of 1846 was a perfect measure, yet 
it performed a great office in its day; but interests 
and investments have grown up under it, and it 
is our duty so to proceed in modifying it as to 
respect those interests, and, provided we can make 
a sensible step in the right direction, and a rea- 
sonable approach to the true policy, then to pro- 
ceed slowly and gradually so as to protect from 
sudden injury the interests which have thus 
^rowi). up. Independently of considerations of 
justice, the dictates of policy should prevent us 
from doing anything to prostrate those interests 
by a sudden blow, as their ruin would lead to a 
general commercial revulsion, and bring disaster 
upon all. 

This question then arises, Mr. President: In 
so modifying these schedules, what is the true 
policy^to which we should direct our efforts ? I 
say that the proper system to wliich we should 
endeavor to come is a system of duties laid for 
revenue alone^ and laid according to the true prin- 
ciples of taxation. If we desired to raise all the 
money that the imports would furnish according 
to this system, we should find that duty which 
would make each article yield the greatest rcv- 
eruie. Havine ascertained those duties — if we did 
not desire to obtain all that it furnished — we should 
modify the duties ratably, so as to give us what 
we wanted; but at the same time we do this, we 
must do it according to the true principles of tax- 
ation, which require that we should lay the tax, 
not on production, but on consumption. That is 
a principle adopted in all countries in which there 
is a wise system of legislation ; and it is adopted 
because, if you lay the tax upon production, the 
people have to pay s great deal more than ever 
goes into the Treasury; and because, when you 
My it in that mode, you run the danger of dis- 
turbing the equilibrium of the ^reat industrial pur- 
suits of the country, and turning some which cure 
naturally profitable out of their usual and accus- 
tomed channels; whereas, when you lay the duty 
on the article when ready for "consumption, the 
Government gets ail the duty, minus the expenses 
of collection. 

To illustrate, let me refer to theare^uments that 
were used durin^^ the war between England and 
Fmnce, under Mr. Pitt's ministry, when it was 
proposed to lay an excise duty on pig iron. It 
was opposed on the ground tnat it was unwise 
legislation to lay any duty on production — op- 
posed on the ground that, for thti .^200,000 ster- 
ling which might thus be carried into the treas- 
ury, the people would have to pay i?l ,000,000; 
and to show that something like this might 
happen^ without pretending to answer for the 
precise accuracy of the figures, I will suppose a 
case. Suppose they had laid a duty on raw cot- 
ton: it is manifest, that when the spinner had 
twisted that pound of cotton, and sold it to the 
weaver, the duty would enter into the cost as an 
element of price, and upon it he would put a profit 
and ititerest for the capital invested in the duty. 
When the weaver turned it over to the printer, 
he would put on the duty thus compounded with 
intersst, another profit and ioterest-, and when ths 



printer tamed it ovsr in the form in which it wa§ 
to be consumed in the use — that of printed calico 
— he would put op this a conapounded interest and 
profit again, so t^iat the people would have to psy 
much more than ever would reach the Treasury ^ 
whilst if, instead of doing that, they had laid an 
excise duty on the yard ofprinted doth consumed ^ 
the Government would have received the whol^ 
tax, minus the exponse of collection.^ 

I have endeavored to iUustreUe this principle, 
because it bears on what I conceive to be our truo 
revenue system. I say it follows, as a result of 
that principle, that in regard to all those articlea 
for which there would be no demand except such 
as was made by Uis manufacturers themselves, 
there should be no duty, and those should be free. 
Upon aU articles on which you lay a duty for 
revenue, it should be laid only for revenue pur* 
poses. Articles for which there is no demand 
except that which the manufacturers themselves 
create, should be free, because we should. thus 
cheapen the price to the consumer, and because, 
too, It would enable us to avoid the risk of dis- 
turbing, through our revenue system, the natural 
equilibrium of the various branches of productive 
industry. 

But in proceeding to that great end, as I said 
before, I desire to go jgpradually. I desire to act 
upon a principle which is just alike to the con« 
sumcr and the manufacturer; which, in short, en- 
ables the consumer to buy more cheaply both at 
home and abroad, because it not only diminishes 
the duty upon imports, but also lessens the cost 
of producuon to the domestic manufacturer. To 
diminish the cost of production by reducing tax- 
ation, is, after all, the most legitimate protection 
which a Government can give to its home indus- 
try. While, then, I reduce the duties on those 
articles which the mass consume, I will reduce 
part passu the duties on those chemicals, dyestufis, 
(&c., which the manufacturer uses; so that, by 
proceeding on this process of reduction, when ws 
come to the point where we have none but revenue 
duties on those articles consumed by the masses, 
we shall have the raw material, for which there is 
no demand save that produced by the manufac- 
turer himself, free. That is the end towards 
which I think we should direct our efforts. But 
widely different is this in principle from a free 
list which includes articles of general consump- 
tion and fit subjects for taxation; for, to make 
them free is to throw the whole weight of taxa- 
tion upon those articles which come into compe- 
tition with domestic maniffacturcs, and to prevent 
those duties from ever falling to the revenue 
standard. 

I do not pretend to say (for it is very much the 
reverse) that the tariff* act of 1846 was anything 
like this; but it was justifiable because it was a 
^at improvement on the state of things which 
It substituted. It rec(^nized, too, the principle 
upon which I propose to act. So I believe that 
the modification which I shall offer will be an im- 
provement on that act. What is that modifica- 
tion ? I propose to reduce the one hundred per 
cent, schedule to a thirty per cent.; to reduce the 
forty per cent., the thirty per cent., the twenty- 
five per cent., ajod the twenty per cent, schedules 
one fourth, ornearly one fourth; that is to say, the 
forty per cent, to thirty, the thirty to twtniy- 
three, the twenty-five to nineteen, and the twenty 
to fifteen. The lower schedules, which are com- 
paratively unimportant, I propose to reduce one 
fifth. 

This is the whole scheme of the substitdte 
which I shall offer, except that I make transfers 
of certain articles in order to accommodate the 
bill more to the principles which I have been en- 
deavoring to enunciate. I transfer some of those 
dye-stuffs which are of no use except to tlie man- 
ufacturer, to the free list, and others to the lowest 
schedule; so that the operation hereafter of this 
scheme, if it should be adopted, will be to ap^ 
proach as rapidly as we can to revenue duties 
upon all articles consumed by the masses, and at 
the same time, when tiiis is accomplished, to give 
the manufacturer those articles free of duty which 
are used only by himself in the productions of 
his art. But! would approach this end, if I could, 
bv steps ao sure and gradual as to give no rude 
shock to any of the great interests of the country. 
I belie.tpjh^jiU this may be accomplished with 
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entire safety upon the principlea which I pro- 
pose. 

But it was not my purpose, nor do I think it 
would be ri^ht, to eive to the manufacturer all 
that he desires to have free, while you tax the 
consumer upon a long list of articles with duties 
above the rerenue standard. I think the two 
oueht to go together; and I beliere the substitute 
which I offer will accomplish that in a great de- 
gree. But how is it to operate on the grejtt pro- 
tected interests of the country ? All those which 
hare been heretofore considered as among the pro- 
tected interests are in the twenty-three per cent, 
schedule. There you find iron, sugar, hemp, the 
manufactures of wool, and the nner manufactures 
of cotton. 

Now, I ask which of these interests is it that 
ne^d be afraid of foreign competition with such 
a protection as this ? Surely not the iron interest, 
because to the twenty-three per cent, of duty you 
are to add the expenses of freight, and commis- 
sions, Ac.f which I have never seen estimated at 
less than five per cent. My excellent friend from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Allen] assures me that it 
costs all of that and, he thinks, something more. 
That five per cent, added to the twenty -three per 
cent, is twenty-eight per cent., in itself a large 
profit. In addition to that we are to remember, 
that for each ton of iron which goes by the rail- 
way, from the sea-board into the interior, from 
two and a half f^'jhree dollars must be added to its 
price for every one hundred miles of transporta- 
tion. 

Now is there any living, healthy interest that 
cannot stand, and stand well, under such protec- 
tion as this of twenty-eight per cent.? Twenty 
per cent, is a lar|;e profit; twenty per cent, on any 
kind of production is a larse pront. But has not 
the iron interest come to that point in its history 
when it can well afford to stand under a far less 
duty, a far less decree of protection ? I think it 
has. It is an admitted fact, that in point of natu- 
ral advantages in the production of iron, the Uni- 
ted States are-unrivalcd. Of the one hundred and 
eighty-three thousand square miles of coal fields 
ofthe world it is computed that one hundred and 
thirty-three thousand, or nearly three fourths, are 
in the United States, havingsixteen times as many 
square miles as Great Britain and Ireland together. 
Our iron ores, too, are as rich as any on the earth. 
They rival the famous black band -stone of Scot- 
land; and my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Brodhead] told me the other day with a namral 
and just feeling of exultation that he believed 
the rennsylvania pig iron was beginning to drive 
the Scotch pig from the American market, which 
has been heretofore considered the cheapest in 
the world. As a proof of these natural udvant- 
agen, it is to be remembered that the product of 
American iron m the last five years has doubled; 
that ii now reaches one million of tons per annum; 
that it is within about three hundrea thousand 
tons of the product of Great Britain in the year 
1840; and that whilst this product has been in- 
creasing not only here, but m Great Britain, from 
two million two hundred thousand up to three 
million five hundred* thousand tons, this great 
increase of production has ^een attended with 
an increase of the price — and why ? Because the 
demand outgrows the supply. 

I know, sir, it has been satd heretofore that the 
advantage which the Englishman had in the pro- 
duction of iron was in cheaper labor and capital. 
That difference is diminishing doily. I have seen 
it estimated, upon reliable authority, at twenty 

Bit cent. Indeed, as far back as 1840, Nicholas 
iddle, in an address which he detivered, said, 
that if you consider the efficiency of the labor 
employed in producing iron in Pennsylvania, it 
was as cheap as that employed in its production 
in Great Britain. 

But here is a great fact that should relieve the 
iron-masters from all apprehension in regard to 
this: it is, that not only has the price of iron 
increased in the face of this increasea production, 
but it is notorious that the cost of production in 
Great Britain, since it rose from two million two 
hundred thousand tons to three million five hun- 
dred thousand tons, has been greatly enhanced 
whilst here 1 understand it is diminishing. It ha 



increased, because the demand is already tasking 
her beyond her capacity; and in order to increase 



the quantity she has had to resort to inferior ores, 
and to transport the ores to the coal. 

Now when we come to reflect that the demand 
so far exceeds the supply — when we come to re- 
member, too, that there is no source from which 
the supply can come in any great quantities ex- 
cept from Great Britain and the United States — 
for it is computed that there are only a little over 
six millions of tons produced in Europe and 
America, of which Great Britain and the United 
States produce two thirds — when you come to 
remember that the advantages of cheaper cabital 
which the foreign producer possesses are aaily 
diminishine with the increased facilities of inter- 
course, and with our cojistant accumulations^f 
wealth, how can the ironmaster fear such a reduc- 
tion of duty as is proposed here ? It seems to me 
idle that he shoulo do so. We know that every 
mile of railroad whieh is laid down is computed 
to take ninety-seven tons of iron to make it, and 
ever^ mile that is made requires annually eight 
tons of iron to repair it. Upon this estimate, for 
the annual impair of the twenty-one thousand 
miles of railroad that were computed in 1856 to 
have been made in the United States, and for the 
construction of three thousand miles of new road 
— the supposed annual addition, there must be 
required yearly in this country alone about four 
hundred thousand tons of iron. The railroad con- 
sumption of iron in the residue of the world must 
be very far greater. We know, too, that this de- 
mand is constantly growing, from the increased 
use of iron, not only for its accustomed purposes, 
but also from the new uses of that material. The 
French estimate that for every fifteen hectares of 
arable land there is an annual waste of fifty kilo- 
grammes of iron, and for every fifty tons of ship- 
ping built there must be used a ton of that metal; 
and in the construction of houses and also of ships 
its use is constantly growing. In England it is 
already estimated as a cheaper material for ship- 
building than wood. They say that in the city of 
Glasgow alone they use two hundred thousand 
tons of pig iron annually in manufacturing gas 
pipes, and water pipes, and tubular bridges, and 
matters of that sort. In short, if I had time to go 
into the subject, I could show, I think, that it is 
inevitable that the demand for iron must increase 
faster than ihe production, and that this increased 
production must come mainly from Great Britain 
and the United States, but mainly from the United 
States; for Great Britain already begins to give 
proofs of being overtasked in the fact of the en- 
hanced cost of production which has been made 
by the recent additions to her annual make of 
iron. Dangerous as is political prophecy, I ven- 
ture to say, that should there come no commercial 
revulsion, no financial revulsion, in ten years from 
this time there will be no talk of a duty on iron 
as a raw material. The manufacturers of iron 
may, perhaps, ask for a duty on manufactured 
iron; but by that time we ought to become ex- 
porters of the raw material. 

To show how unnecessarily sensitive these 
great interests sometimes are, I found, to me the 
strange fact, in studying the history of the iron 
interest, that at one time the ironmasters of Great 
Britain were very much alarmed for fear they 
should be injured by the competition from iron 
made in Virginia; and they actually passed a law 
that none of the plantations should manufacture 
iron wares of any kind out of any sows, pigs, or 
bars whatsoever, under certain penalties. 

Just as idle, in my opinion, would it be for 
Pennsylvania to fear any injury from foreign com- 
petition under a far less duty than I propose. Is 
It not known that since the discovery of the hot 
blast, the anthracite iron is the cheapest in the 
world ? Cannot Pennsylvania withstaihd the whole 
world in a competition of this sort; for where else 
do you find such stoies of anthracite and of ore 
lying toother ? In 1855 the production of an- 
thracite iron in this country as compared with 
Bogland was already as three hundrea and sixty 
thousand to one hundred and forty thousand tons; 
and there is every reason to hope that we shall 
exhibit a still more marked superiority in the 
future. 

If, then, the iron interest has no reason to fear 
the change here proposed, what other interest 
has? Is It the sugar interest? If the sugar in- 
terest cannot stand with a protection of twenty- 



three percent., that twenty-three per cent, which 
is of itself a great profit, let them turn their labor 
and their lands to cotton, which certainly is a 
profitable pursuit. Let all those which cannot 
do well under such a protection as this, change 
their pursuits at once, for that of itself is evidence 
that tney should change. The only loss would be 
that of machinery, for their lands and their labor 
are suitable to the culture of cotton, a most profit- 
able occupation. The loss even of the machinery 
would fall lightly on them if the change of pur- 
suit were g^mdually made. But in point of fact 
I understand that the sugar interest is content 
with twenty-three per cent. All those with whom 
I have conversed have told me that they were 
content to be placed where the other protected 
articles were left. 

What other interest is there ? Not the hemp 
nor cottons. The cottons receive ^e twenty- 
three per cent, and I need not dwell on that, be- 
cause I have talked with many ofthe coUon men, 
and they say they are contented. Is it the woolen 
interest? I think I can show that, with the changes 
made here, the manufacturers of woolen articles 
are in a far better position than they were under 
the old tariff. Under the tariff of 1846, they paid 
a duty of thirty per cent, on the raw material, and 
they received a protection ranging from twenty 
to twenty-five and thirty per cent, on the manu- 
factured article. I propose to reduce the protec- 
tion on the manufactured articles of wool to the 
rates of twenty-three and nineteen per cent., and 
to reduce the duty on raw wool to eight per cent. 
Under the tariff of 1846, then, from the protection 
of twenty per cent., you must deduct the thirty 
per cent, on the raw material, supposed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to constitute one third 
of its entire value; that is to say, ten per cent, of 
the whole, so that the protecting duty was equiv- 
alent only to ten per cent. But under ray prop- 
osition the manufacturer of woolen receives nine- 
teen per cent., from which a deduction of one 
third of eight per cent, leaves a little more than 
sixteen per cent. The same mode of calculation 
would snow that even the thirty per cent, duty of 
1846 did not afford quite as much protection as 
the twenty-three per cent, duty according to my 
scheme. So that the same process which benefits 
the manufacturer cheapens the price to the con- 
sumer; the manufacturer being benefited, not 
because he^ sells his cloth for more, but because 
he buys his raw material for less. 

Not only this, but the woolen roanufacturer is 
benefited by some other changes which I propose. 
He gets his dye-stuffs either free or at a reduced 
rate of duty. That is worth something to him, 
so that he stands in a better position than he did 
under the tariff of 1846. Who else, then, is there 
to whom I shall appeal ? Is it the grower of the 
raw material of wool, who is reduceid from thirty 
to eight per cent. ? I acknowled ge that if I were 
to consult my personal sympathy, I have more 
sympathy for tne grower of wool than the manu- 
facturer; but I believe that in making this change, 
while we benefited the manufacturer and cheapen 
the commodity, we shall not injure the wool- 
grower; and I will proceed briefly to give ray 
reasons for thisopinion. 

It is manifest that if the wool-grower demands 
protection, he admits that he cannot sell abroad. 
If he cannot sell abroad, he cannot sell at home, 
unless there be a home market; that is, unlesf* 
the manufacturers of wool can succeed. He de- 
pends on them for that market, where he has ad- 
yantages in supplying it. Now, it is known that 
with Uie thirty per cent, on the raw material, the 
finer broad cloth factories have gone down, and 
that this rate of duty on the raw material has 
crippled and restrained the progress of the woolen 
manufacturer. There is reason to believe that by 
diminishing this duty, and allowing the manu- 
factures to go on, you will produce a still greater 
demand for domestic wool. There is reason to 
believe it, because the English history shows it. 
When they took the duty from wool, the manu- 
facturers were enabled to extend their operations; 
the home demand increased, and the price with 
it. The reason is that, in order to use for certain 
purposes the qualities of wool which we mostly 
produce, we have to import finer wool to mix with 
them. We find it profitable, too to import the 
wools of South America! whichi they sa^» enable 
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our own to receive the dyes better than they | 
would without the admixture. But it is obvious 
that the wools which we raise for the most part i 
stand in no danger of foreign competition. The ' 
wool from sheep whose carcass is valuable can j 
stand the competition of that from sheep raised, 
anywhere, if tne carcass is of no value wnere it is ^ 
raised. As a proof of this fact, we see that the ; 
English-grown wool defies all competition at 
home, because the carcass pays the cost of pro- 
duction. In any country, where the Leicesters, 
the Cotswolds, and the Southdowns are carcass- 
paying sheep, their wool defies all competition 
for the purposes to which it is applicable. But 
there are some uses to which this wool cannot 
be applied; and it has been shown bv experience 
that tne importation of the finer wools, duty free, 
is an auxiliary rather than an adversary to the 
production of the longer and coarser kinds. Eng- 
lish experience has proved this, and I believe we 
should find a like result if we were to repeat their 
experiment; for we, too, with our railway facil- 
ities, can make the carcass valuable in almost any 
portion of the country where sheep are raised^ 
Indeed, I believe that on our mountain pastures, 
where lands are cheap, and on the western prai- 
ries, we should be able to defy any competition 
even in the finer wools; or if we ceased to raise 
the fine wool sheep, it would be only because the 
other kinds, which produce a profitable carcass, 
are still more valuaole than even the merino or 
the Saxon. We should change the kind which 
was raised, not because the finer wools were less 
profitable than those which came from abroad, 
but because, owing to the increase of our popula- 
tion, and the demand for meat, the carcass-paying 
sheep is more valuable. 

As a proof that this is not mere theory, I find 
the facts stated that in France, where heretofore 
they have had chiefly the merino, they are already 
beginning to increase the English varieties, the 
Leicester and Cotswold, in order that they may 
avail themselves of the more valuable carcass. 
If this be so, I say the raiser of raw wool. So far 
from being injured, will be benefited by the change 
I propose. 

Wnen you add to the eight per cent, of duty 
which my proposition gives him, the expenses 
of procunng and bringing the wool from abroad, 
which I have heard variously estimated from five 
to twenty-five per cent. — when you come to add 
even five per cent, to the eight, making thirteen 
per cent., you surely give a valuable and substan- 
tial protection, looking to the subject in that point 
of view only. The usual interest on capital is 
only six per cent. The wool-grower, then , is thus 
receiving a protection of more than double the rate 
of interest which he pays upon his capital. Is this 
nothing? How plainly does such a fact show 
the extravagance of the usual ideas upon the sub- 
ject of protection. 

But, sir, in point Of fact, there is another rea- 
son which should induce him to lay aside all ap- 
prehension in regard to the price of the wool. It 
jia the fact that the raw material for all textile 
fabrics is rising rapidly, and rising everywhere. 
The demands of the manufacturer are so great 
that raw wool, silk, flax, cotton, all are rising, 
80 as to aflibrd the best prospect to the producer 
of ample prices hereafter. I believe that the 
efifect of such a change as that which I propose, 
a general reduction of something like one fourth 
in the taxes laid on the people, will be to remove 
the heavy weight which now lies on the spring 
of productive industry, and to send forward all 
our great industrial pursuits as with a bound. 
The navigator will launch more ships on the 
ocean, the cotton planter will put out a larger 
breadth of his crop, the farmer will increase his 
fields, the grazier his herds, the manufacturer his 
spindles — yeB, sir, and even the sheep master will 
stock his pastures and his walks with larger 
flocks. These great interests will grow, not at 
the expense of each other, but with mutual sup- 
port and sympathy. The increase of one will 
out extend the market for another. Auxiliaries, 
and not adversaries, they will live and thrive 
together. 

^f all this be so, the only other question which 
suggests itself to us in regard to this matter is, 
will the proposed scheme produce the desired 
quantity of revenue ? Upon that point I am con- 



vinced, from the examination I have given it, that 
thedangeris, not that it will produce too little, but 
too much. The estimate of the Secretary of the 
Treasury is, that for this fiscal year we shall have 
|66,000,00G of revenue. The general reduction 
which I propose is about one fourth. I will not 
say that this is exactly accurate, but it is nearly 
so, because the reduction of the schedules are not 
precisely uniform ; but I shall come near enough for 
all practical and approximate purposes when I say 
that the reductlpn is about one fourth . When you 
come to deduct from the |66,000,000 one fourth, 
it will leave us about forty-nine or fifly millions; 
but it is to be remembered that the amount of 
those duties which has heretofore been laid out 
in the shape of price in the consumption of these 
commodities, will not the less be invested in them 
when the price is lower; so that it is fair to pre- 
sume that the consumption of these articles will 
be increased by the amount of the reduction of 
the duties, and the revenue by the average rate of 
duty on them. The present average is nearly 
twenty-four per cent.; the reduced average will be 
about eighteen per cent. We shall find, when we 
come to put this eighteen percent, on the amount 
saved in duties, but which will nevertheless be laid 
out in imports, that the amount of revenue will at 
least be fifty -two or fifty-three millions of dollars. 
I have a taoular calculation on that basis for the 
year 1855; which gives less, of course, as the re- 
ceipts of that year were less than those estimated 
for this. But I need not go into particulars. I 
give the above as the round result; and whoever 
will take the pains to make the calculation on that 
estimate will find that it is so. 

But, sir, it is obvious that when we come to 
reduce the duties, the consumption will be in- 
creased; the people will lay out not merely the 
principal, and the duties heretofore paid on those 
commodities, but something more; so that it is 
fair to assume that the revenue from customs, 
under the red uction which I propose, will be some- 
thing more thaif the estimate which I have given. 
For the same period it is estimated by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury that there will be 46,000,000 
from the public lands, making some fifty-seven 
or fifty-eight millions of dollars; and he tells us 
that in the last five years the average of expend- 
iture, exclusive of payments of the public debt, 
has been $48,000,000; so that we see that even 
this reduction, as great as we can venture on at 
present, is more apt to produce an excessive than 
a deficient revenue. At any rate, it is as far as it 
would be safe, under present circumstances, to go. 
I believe, however, the dav is not far distant when 
a mere revenue duty of nfleen per cent, on our 
imports will give us more money than we ought 
to use. 

Such, Mr. President, is the probable operation 
of the measure which I design now to propose. 
I ask a very short time further, for the purpose 
of contrasting it with that which came from the 
House of Representatives. The bill which passed 
the H6use or Representatives did nothing but add 
to the free list. 1 1 placed amongst the free articles 
others which had last year ffiven us a revenue of 
a little over six millions of dollars. AH, there- 
fore, that k reduced the revenue, according to the 
usual principle of calculation, was about six mil- 
lion three hundred thousand dollars, leaving, if 
Mr. Guthrie's estimate of $66,000,000 be right, 
something like $60,000,000 to be derived from 
customs; and this, in addition to the revenue from 
public lands, would give us $66,00Q,000, which is 
far too much for the economical wants of this 
Government. 

But that is not all: that bill does nothing for the 
consumer. On all the articles which he uses the 
duties remain as they are; the addition to the free 
list is only for the benefit of the manufacturer. 
As I said before, in the first part of my remarks, 
I am willing to give the manufacturer the raw 
material, for which he creates the only demand, 
free, when yeu brine down the other duties to 
the revenue standard. But until you do that, I 
am not willing to give the manufacturer all that 
he wants, whilst you leave high duties to be paid 
for by tlie consumer. I think that every modifi- 
cation should go pari passu. As we relieve the 
one, relieve also tne other, so as to create an in- 
terest in both parties for changes, when they be- 
come necessttjiy . That is the pnnciple upon which 



I have attempted to modify the bill of 1846, in the 
substitute which I propose, but ihe bill of ihc 
House of Representatives has done nothineof that 
sort. So far as the consumer is concerned, the tariff 
weighs more heavily on him than before. There 
is nothing done except for the benefit of the manu- 
facturer, and the duties are left to be paid mainly 
on those articles which come in competition with 
the manufacturer. It is true that amendments 
have been proposed by the Committee on Finance 
which improved this bill very much. They have 
proposed, in addition to the free list, to diminish 
the duties one fiflh. I find on caFculating the 
revenue upon the principles which are usual, 
that is, of deducting merely in proportion to the 
duties that are diminished, that the scheme, as 
amended by the committee, would make about 
the same reduction as the modification which I 
propose. In comparing the two, they stand, then, 
thus: the modification which I propose reduces 
the duties on most of the articles one fourth, wl^ile 
this scheme, as amended by the committee, reduces 
them one fifth. The moaification that I propose 
deals equal justice to the consumer and the manu- 
facturer. U reduces both, and reduces them at 
about the same pace. 

The bill as sent from the House of Represent- 
atives proposes that whatever advantages are to 
be derived from its operation shall be given to the 
manufacturer alone, making his raw material free, 
and keeping the existing rate of duties on every- 
thing else; the consequence of which must be that, 
when the necessity arises again for reducing the 
duties and changing the system, it will be the 
interestof all manufacturers to.combine, and resist 
an J change; whilst, as long as we preserve some- 
thing like the principle of which I have been 
speaking, it will be the interest of the manufac- 
turer, as well as of the consumer, to make reduc- 
tions andichanges when the revenue system begins 
to weieh too heavily upon the country. If this 
shoula prove to be heavy upon the one, it will 
scarcel]^ be light upon the other. The manufac- 
turer will gain as much by reducing the duty upon 
the raw material as he may suppose he loses by 
a reduction of that upon the manufactured article. 
Thus we may hope for something like harmony 
of effort. Thus, too, we may hope to settle these 
questions without invoking party influences to our 
aid, and without producing bitter sectional dis- 
putes. We shoula make this a mere question of 
finance or revenue, and not one between classes 
or sections of this country. Here, sir, is one of 
the just views which, in my opinion, ought to 
induce the Senate to act on this subject at once. 
Now, we can treat it as a mere question of rev- 
enue; if we-postpone it for another year, it may 
be that the subject will pass out of tne region of 
finance into that of party politics; and whenever 
it does, it will not be as well settled, nor as satis- 
factorily, nor as safely settled, as it would be now. 
Some of those interests which may now be dis- 
posed to resist the very slight modifications which 
are proposed — the comparatively small reductions 
which I ask— will find that the cry for reform 
will be raised, and a feeling may be excited 
which will deal much more heavily with them 
hereafter than we propose to do now. I say this 
not by way of threat; I say it in the words of 
friendly warning; nor is my wish father to the 
thought. Whether now or hereafter, I, for one, 
shall desire to deal justly by tHem all; but they 
may, by postponing action until it is too late, 
until the necessity for it presses heavily on the 
whole community, excite such feelings that we 
shall not be able to legislate wisely, temperately, 
or well. I hope, therefore, that the Senate will 
be willing to come to some conclusion to-day on 
this subject, and say whether they will act upon 
it or not; or if they will not act upon the subject, 
let us know it at some time during the morning 
or evening, that we may turn our attention to the 
appropriation bills, which require whatever time 
we may have to spare. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I will only say 
of the substitute which I present, that every 
change whicR it proposes tends to cheapen to the 
consumer the price of whatever he uses, and that 
at the same time it offers a compensation to the 
manufacturer, by enabling him to diminish the 
cost of much that he proouces. 

Note.— The statements made in reference to 
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the iron trade are to be fbuad in " Scriveoor on 
the Iron Tra^e," and "A Le(:ture delivered by 
Abram S. Hewitt, before the Statistical Society 
of the Univeraity of New York." 

Mr. BRODHEAD obtained the floor. 

Mr. STUART. I wish to suggest whether it 
would not be a better mode of proceeding to vote 
upon the amendments pi;oposed by the Commit- 
tee on Finance. i-.ct Uie sense ot the Senate be 
token upon those amendments to the House bill. 
Let us reject tiiem, or adopt them, as the sense 
of the Senate may be, and Uien any amendments 
will be in order to the House bill before tb^ prop- 
osition of the Senator from Virginia can be re- 
ceived. It strikes me that we may obtain the 
sense of the Senate by taking the vote on these 
proposiiiouA, and then, if there should be much 
diversity of sentiment, the general debate on the 
whole subject con go on. 

Mr. OwlN. I think th© test (jueation ought 
to be on the substitute of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. Let the Erst vote be on that as a test 
question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (IVJtr. Wejxcr 
in the chair.) The flrst question is on the amend- 
ments reported by the committee. 

Mr. GWlIsI. CittJ you JixQt propose a substi- 
stute? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Br unanimous 
epnaent, but not otherwise, until these amend- 
ments be disposed of. 
• Mr. BRODHEAD. Mr. President, in moat of 
the views of the distinguished Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Hunter] I concur. We differ as to 
the result which will accrue from the premises. I 
know how difficult it is to make tariffand revenue 
laws in this country. It is very difficult to make 
any revenue law which will stand against the 
wavA of Providence, and the ways of commerce 
and trade. It is most difficult now, in view of 
our Pacific possessions, to make a revenue policy 
which will answer for our Atlantic and I^acific 
borders. A revenue law and policy which would 
answer for the Atlantic might not do, and I be- 
lieve hereafter will be found not to answer, for 
our possessions and future States on the Pacific. 
That is a great question that I wish at this time 
only to allude to. We arc informed upon good 
authority that mountains malce enemies of peo- 
ple who otherwise would be friends. 

The public mind heret<}fore has not been turned 
to this great question of finance and revenue now 
before the Senate. For the last two or three years 
the people have been excited, and we liavc been 
discussing mooted questions of constitutional law 
respecting the government of the Territories. We 
have overlooked evils at home, and ga^ed with 
throbbing commiseration upon imaginary evils 
thousands of miles off. It seems that nations, as 
well as individuals, are more troubled about im- 
aginary thap real evils. The great questions of 
agriculture, commerce, manufactures, and navi- 
gation, the four great pillars upon which rests the 
prosperity of this country, have been entirely over- 
looked and forgotten; and now, sir, at the closing 
hours of this session of this Congress, with 
twenty millions of money yet to be appropriated 
to carry on the Goverpmcnt, we are called upon 
in one single day to dispose of this great question. 

At tlie opening of this Congress in December, 
1855, the Secretary of the Treasury called the 
attention of Congress and the country to the ac- 
cumulations of the revenue in the vaults of the 
Sub-Treasury. The House of Representatives 
suffered tlie long session to pass by — it suffered 
the greater part of the short session to pass by, and 
now we have this great scheme before ps. Some 
• of the opinions advanced by the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia commend themselves to 
my favorable consideration. 

Here permit me to say, at the outset, as he has 
alluded lo the State from whence I come, that the 
great interests of Pennsylvania nsked no other 
protection than that whicn istCoitccded to the great 
interests of other States. 

The honorable Senator from Virginia pointed 
- to the evil consequences of the accumulation of 
the coinage of the country in the Sub-Treasury. 
t admit tlie evils to which he referred. I know 
that by accumulating the specie of the country in 
the Sub-Treasury you lessen the productive power 
of the country) you withdraw Aom the channels 



of commerce and trade so much of the circulating 
medium. I know that the circulating medium or 
th,e country is the lifeblood of the body-politic. 
But, sir, there is another view of that question 
which he did not suggest, and it is Uii^: turn 
loose these 1^*^0,000,000 now in the Svib-Treaaury, 
and you only superadd so much to the specula- 
tive mania in the country. " The Sub-Treasury 
operates as a rcstraihing influence. We have too 
much steam on in this country; we go too &st, 
and hence the beneficial influence of the Sub- 
"Treasury. I do not look with the same appre- 
hension upon the accumulations of specie in the 
Treasury, to await the demands of tne Govern- 
ment in case of a commercial revulsion* which 
my honorable friend from Virginia does. 

Sir, the great question now before the Senate is 
how to lessen the revenues in the Sub-Treasury. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, in his report, 
advances the great idea in the bill as it comes to 
us from the House of Representatives, and what 
is that? It is free trade in the raw material; and 
in that view I concur with him. By adopting 
this bill of the House of Representatives without 
amendment, we reduce the revenue $6|000,000; 
we adopt the idea of Sir Robert Peel, to lay down 
the raw material not produced in this country 
before the artisan and tlie mechanic. 

But how else does tlie Senator from Virginia 
propose to reduce the revenue ? By reducing the 
duty on the thirty per cent, schedule to twenty- 
three. A majority of the Committee on Finance 
propose to reduce it to twenty-four or twenty-five 

fer cent. So far from that reducing the revenue, 
aifirm before the Senate it will increase it; and 
on that point I beg leave to cite the authority of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. He says in his 
report: 

<* WbiJst it if impossible to adopt any horizontal Male of 
duties, or even any arbitrary roaxiinuni, experience proves, 
that, aH a general rule, twenty per cent, ad vatoretn will 
yield the largest revenue." 

So that the substitute of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia fixes the rate of duty at a point which will 
produce the most revenue. That is the point of 
my argument, and that is the position which I 
take against his project. 

I propose to reduce- the revenue in two ways; 
by increasing the free list, adopting the idea of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. What has been 
the consequence of the other policy of taxing the 
raw material t Our shipping is driven out of the 
South American ports; it is driven out of Mexico; 
out of China; out of Africa; and why? These 
are the countries from whence we derive many 
articles of raw material for our manufacturers. 
We cannot compete with Great Britain in those 
markets, because the article is taxed here as soon 
as we bring it to our shores; and when it goes to 
Great Britain, it is untaxed and unburdepcd. 
Hence they can pay more for it tlian we can ; and 
our shipping and navigating interest has greatly 
declined, and consequently all the interests of this 
country, because commerce is but an exchange 
of commodities. 

The honorable Senator from Virginia says, 
that by reducing the duty on sugar and iron, and 
the textile fabrics, from thirty to twenty -three per 
cent., you reduce tlie revenue. I affirm, on the 
authority of the Secretary of the Treasury, upon 
the experience of that Department, that it will 
increase it. How will it operate on the con- 
sumer ? He affirms that, notwithstanding the in- 
creased product of iron, tlie price increases. On 
that quc.*;tion (ST fact I take issue with him. Nom- 
inally, the price of iron might be as high now as 
it was a few years ago; but how doesMt compare 
with other articles? It has not risen i(i propor- 
tion. The ironmasters of Pennsylvania have 
reduced the revenue $3,000,000 within the last 
three years, and the record shows it. How, you 
ask me? Why, sir, within the last five years, 
they have doubled tiie product — from five hundred 
tliousand tons they have put it up to a million of 
tons; from over thirty or forty thousand tons of 
railroad iron, they have produced one hundred 
and sixty thousand tons, to come in competition 
with the foreign article. Suppose you nad de- 

C ended on the foreign market, what would have 
een tlie result ? An increased price, an increased 
revenue. The English iron market, when pressed 
upon, is always high. 



We must deal with this subject in a practical 
way. You can pass no bill here except by con- 
sent. I am for compromise, and will agree to any 
reasonable bill whicn will reduce the revenue; but 
you must recollect that there is the House of 
Representatives to deal with; and the scheme of 
me honorable Senator from Virginia met with a 
most decided negative in that body. His is very 
much the scheme introduced by his collea^e in 
that body, [Mr. Letcher.] On the question of 
adopting it, the vote stootl 74 to 112. On the bill 
which passed the House of Representatives, and 
is now before the Senate, the vote stood 110 to 
84. It wUl be found, by analysis of that vote, 
that it ^as not sectional. The eastern States were 
unaniqious for it; the vote of New York was 17 
to 7; New Jersey and Pennsylvania were unani- 
mous for it; Delaware was for it; Maryland 5 for 
it, and 1 against it; Virguiia against it; North 
Carolina, 2 to 4; South Carolina against it; Geor- 
gia, 1 for and 1 against it; Alabama, 1 for and 6 
against it; Missouri, 1 for and 4 ajs^ainstit; Mich- 
igan, 2 for it to 2 against it; Ohio, 9 for it and 
11 against it; Kentucky, 4 for it and 5 against it; 
so that it will be impossible, I take it, in the pres- 
ent condition of the House of Representatives, to 
gp back there with the scheme cf the honorable 
Senator from Virginia. The question, then, comes 
down to tliis: you must either take the bill aa i% 
comes from the House of Representatives, with 
the two slight amendments of the Committee on 
Finance respecting linseed and zinc — which are 
immaterial, I admit, and amendments which all 
agree to, and to which the House of Represent- 
atives cannot object — or you must have no bill at 
all, and obtain no reduction of the revenue. 

I know many gentlemen on tliis floor and else- 
where who are for liberal appropriations and no 
taxation. They tell you that they will reduce the 
duties; that they are for free trade; they want no 
tax on cofiee or tea; no tax on iron; no duty on 
sugar or on woolen goods. Whence, then, do 
you get your revenues? On these articles, except 
tea and cofiee, most of o^f revenue has been col- 
lected. 

The honorable Senator alluded to the circum- 
stance that if this subject went oyer, there would 
be a hue and cry raised, and combinations againa( 
the great interests of iron, sugar, and wool. Mr. 
President, what will they do with them ? Do you 
suppose these great interests are so feeble in this 
country that they cannot take care of themselves? 
If they are to go upon the free list, where will you 
get your revenue to carry on this Government? 
Do you go off on a horizontal scale of duties, and 
include these articles now on the free list which 
we do not produce in this country? Such a pol- 
icy as that would be violative of the soundest 
principles and the best rules of policy, and would 
infiict a wound on, if it would not destroy some 
of the great interests of the country. 

When the act of 1846 was passed , we were told 
that stability was better for the manufacturer 
than a fluctuating policy. I admit that; but there 
can be no stability in the revenue laws of this 
country. No tariff law can be made which will 
stand against the ways of Providence and the 
course of* commerce and trade. The act of 1846 
would not have been worth the paper upon which 
it was written, but for the famine in Europe and 
the discovery of gold in California. It would 
have been changed long ago but for these cireum- 
stances. How do we know what is to happen 
next year, and what new discoveries are to comei 

I am for the bill as it came from the House of 
Representatives, as a choice of evDs. The lives 
of the best of us are spent in choosing betweea 
evils. We cannot have every bill our own way. 
We must take this bill or none at all. We pretty 
much all agree — even the honorable Senator from 
Virginia comes very near to it, to the free list aa 
it comes from the House of Representatives, 
The only question is, wliether we should super- 
add anything_to it. That reduces the tanff 
$6,000,000. The honorable Senator from Vir- 
ginia proposes on many articles included in this 
free list, which produces ^,000,000, to impose « 
duty of eight per cent., a merely nominal rate, so 
that the policy of a free list is admitted by ths 
Committee on Finance of the Senate, by ths 
House of Repmscntativcs, and by the Secretary 
of the Treajjury . 
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Here permit me to say, sir, that I believe the 
theories and the policy announced by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in his report, will remaih 
monuments to his fame when the free trade and 
protective theories will be forgotten or compar- 
atively unknown. The Secretary of the Treasury 
is a practical and sensible, as well as honest, 
man. If the House of Representatives and the 
country had turned their attention to these gn^eat 
jjaestions, to which he invited it, instead of ^oing 
off and discussing abstract dogmas of fanaticism 
upon the subject of slavery, wc should have been 
much better off. 

These are the reasons, Mr. President, briefly 
stated — I might enlarge upon them, but I know 
how precious time is*-for preferring the bill as 
it came from the House of Representatives to the 
scheme of the honorable Senator from Virginia. 
This may go to a committee of conference, and 
what then? As 1 said before, nothing can be 
iagreed to now, except by compromise and con- 
cession. We must therefore take this bill with 
the reduction which we are certain it will btin^. 
It will certainly reduce the revenue over six mil- 
lions of dollars; and the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means of the House of Rep- 
resentatives says that incidentally it will reduce 
the revenue much more. We shall adopt the 
policy, by this billf of introducing free trade ih 
the raw material, and thus supply our artisans 
and manufacturers in a way to enable them to 
compete with those of Europe at reMunerative 
prices. 

Allusion is constantly made, Mr. President, to 
Pennsylvania — to the iron interest of Pennsylva- 
nia, as if it were to be an exception. We are 
referred to in a taunting way on this question, 
mnd by ^ntlemen, too, from different sections of 
this Vnion who have recently received twenty 
millions of acres of public lanos to aid in the con- 
struction of railroads. The old Commonwealth 
which I have the honor, in part, to represent, is 
moderate in pretense, but is generally consider- 
ably in denrand, cs^cially about election times. 
No sooner was the recent election concluded, and 
we came here, than we were met by a proposal 
to put railroad iron on the free list, whilst sugar 
and other articles were to be left on the thirty per 
cent, schedule. This is class legislation, ana it 
€ame from quarters of the country which have 
recently received, as I just now stated, some 
twenty millions of acres of public lands, according 
to tlie report of the Commissioner of the Qeneru 
Land Omce, which I have on my table. 

We ask for no special legislation in behalf of 
any great interest in Pennsylvania, other than 
that which is accorded to other interests, and 
that which is for the good of the whole coun- 
try. I say that it is sound policy, as well as true 
duty, to make free trade m the raw materials 
which we do not produce, and on which our arti- 
sans and manufacturers desire to employ their 
labor. Any other policy trans^sses the wisest 
rules on this subject. What gives to Great Brit- 
ain commercial supremacy now? It is that very 
idea which was advanced by Sir Robert Peel, of 
permitting the raw material to come free of duty, 
and that is the ^reat principle now under consid- 
eration by the bill from the House of Represent- 
atives. Under the free list of the act of 1846, 
(150,000,000 worth of goods are annually im- 
ported. Now, we propose to enlarge this free 
list, and the duties heretofore collected on those 
articles, which have been f6,000,000. That, in 
my opinion, will permit the great interests of the 
country to tftand; it will increase the labor of the 
country; it will retain coin in this country; it will 
reduce the revenues of the country, and we thus 
achieve three great objects. 

I agree with the suggestion of the honorable 
Senator from Michigan, that we first take the vote 
upon the amendments proposed to the body of 
the bill as it comes from the House. The two 
ilrst amendments are very slight. We all agree 
to those. One is in respect to linseed , and the 
other zinc. It introduces linseed and strikes out 
zinc from the free list, putting it under the fifteen 
per cent, schedule; ana then the question will be 
upon the substitute of the honorable Senator from 
Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Fosteii 
in the chair.) The question befort iht Senate is 



ott agreeing to the first amendment proposed by 
the Committee on Finance, in line one hundred 
and sixty-eight, after ** lime juice" to insert " lin- 
seed.** 
The amendment was agreed to. ' 
The secoqi amendment of the committee was 
to strike out, in lines three hundred and three 
hundred and one, the words ** zinc or speller in 
sheets or boxes; zinc, when old and fit only to be 
reman ufactured. ** 
The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was to 

insert after the first section of the bill: 

Sec. 2. •Snd be it further enacted, That all articles enu- 
merated In schedules A and B, in the act of 30ih July, 1846, 
reducing the duty on imports, shall, on and niior the Ist of 
July, I8o7, pay ad oalorem daties ot^thirty per centum ; ind 
thai all ariiclea eriuraemted in schedules C, D, C, F,6, and 
U, of said act, each respectively, shall pay a duty of one 
niih less than the rates now imposed by said act, vvith tlie 
exceptions otherwise provided in this act. 

Mr. WILSON. I move to strike out all after 
the words ** per centum** in the fifth line of thAt 
amendment. The words 1 wish to strike out arc: 

" And that all articles enumerated in schedules C, D, E, 
F, G, and H, of said Set, each re)>pectively, shall pay a 
duty of one fifth less than the rates now impoaed by said 
act, with the exeeptioos ottaerwwe provided (bt in this 
act." 

In my opinion, a reduction of twenty per cent, 
of the duty on all the articles included in these 
several schedules will, instead of reducing, raise 
the revenue, by increasing heavily the importa- 
tions into the country. 

Mr. BIGLER. The propositions are divisible, 
and I suggest that the vote be taken firston sched- 
ules A and b, which will arrive at the same pur- 
pose which the Senator wishes, without a secopd 
vote on schedules C, D, E, F, G, and H. Let 
the first question be on agreeing to the modifica- 
tion of the schedules A and B, the first from one 
hundred per cent., and the second from forty to 
thirty per cent. 

Mr. WILSON. I am certainly in favor, either 
in this form or some other, of reducing schedule 
A of one hundred per cent., and schedule B of 
forty per cent. I am therefore in favor of the first 
portion of this amendment proposed by the Com- 
mittee on Finance. That portion is: 

*( That all articles enumerated in schedules A and B, in 
the act of 30ih of July, 1846, reducing the duty on imports, 
and for other purpojies, shall on and after the 1st day of 
July, 18S7, pay od valorem dutios of thirty per centum. *' 

This will reduce the revenue more than two 
millions of 'dollars; I think two and a half mil- 
lions of doHars, at least. I wish to have this 
proposition, which comes from the Committee on 
Finance as a whole, so divided, at any rate, that 
this portion of it may stand either in this bill, or 
in a new bill, or in the other amendments. I am 
in favor of that portion of it; but the portion re- 
ducing the other schedules — C, D, E, F, Q, and 
H — one fifth, I am opposed to. 

The PRESIDING 6FFICER. The question 
is on the amendment to the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The amendment to the amendment was re- 
jected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
now is on the amendment of the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. HALE. I wish to know of the Senator 
from Virginia what this amendment is ? 

Mr. HUNTER. The Committee on Finance 
made certain amendments on which we are now 
voting. I gave notice that when it was in order 
I should of^r a substitute. 

Mr. HALE. What I want to know is, if it is 
a substitute for the bill? 

Mr. BRODHEAD. I will explain to the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire. A majority of the 
Committee on Finance — I did not agree to it my- 
self — agreed to add this section to the bill as it 
comes from the House of Representatives. 

Mr. HALE. I have an amendment to propose 
to the original bill, and I do not wish to be pre- 
cluded from offering it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is on the amendment of the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. Thift is a very important 
amendment, and I must call for the yeas and nays 
upon it. I am opposed to that section. 

The yeas and nays wen ordered. 



Mr. COLLAMER. The latter portion of VH 
this omendment involves a question m deep im- 
portance to my constituency ; and if it be persisted 
m I feel it my duty to speak upon it. I had mada 
some little preparation and gadiered some mate- 
rials to enable me to spe&k on this subject; but 
really I could not bring myself to believe that the 
susjgestion made yesterday by the Senator from 
Virginia, [Mr. Hukter,] that thi; Senate of tha 
United Slates wot»ld actually take up and agree 
to remodel «md reconstrnct from its substratum 
the financial system of the United States in six 
hours, would be carried out. That all those ar- 
rangpments which have been the work of years, 
and have grown gradually ottt of much examin* 
ation and much experience, bearing on all the . 
interests of the community^ modeling and shaping 
all its pecuniary concerns, and af^cling all^^ 
worldly prosperity, shook! actnalty undergo/ re^ 
vision in the Senate of the United States in the 
spacS of a f^w hours, seemed to me impossible. 
We are told that the emergency was so great, 
and the demand upon us so potent, that it must . 
be dbne and done immediately. As we under- 
stand from the gcntteman at the head of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, the Senator from Virginia, he 
expects it to be done to-day — not that he thinks 
justice can be done to it in a day, but because 
the condition of the country and of our businesv 
demands it. I did not really suppose that gen- 
tlemen seriously expected this subject to be con- 
sidered and decided to-day. I have Waited with 
the hope of being able to hear more at large the 
reasons for that course of action, in order that I 
might possess myself of the grounds upon which 
this demand is made, and might have time to 
gather into better form the materials which I have 
prepared in order to address the Senate. As, 
nowcver, nobody seenrs disposed to speak iipon 
the question, I shall proceed now, though unpre- 
pared, to make some remarks in relation to it, 
trusting that other gentlemen will in due time 
think proper to do more justice to the subject 
than I am now able to do. 

In the first place I have something to say as to 
the condition and exigencies of the i:imes which 
make this demand upon us. I cannot but say 
that I have thought I have seen, espcdally within 
a few days past, attempts to ^t up a sort of 
panic in tne country, to operate upon Congress. 
Especially from otir cities there seems to be an 
artificial cry of panic raised. What is the trouble? 
One part of it, and the only one presented with 
much force by the Senator from Virginia, con- 
sists in the ftict that we have a plethora of money 
in onr Sub-Treasury. What has produced that? 
It was well understood and fully predicted, when 
the Sub-Treasury system was established, that, 
of course, whenever you had uny considerable 
quantity of money on hand sequestered from the 
uses of society, it would produce trouble. That 
was a better founded prediction, with the amount 
of money we then had in the country, than it is 
now. I do not propose to multiply words on 
this point. Everybody knows that what is now 
complained of is the effect of the Sub-Trea*ury 
system. Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House insisted that it was a blessing. Occasion- 
ally you will have some evils with every blessing. 
Most of the gentlemen who have spoken on the 
subject were among those who originally con- 
sidered the Sub-Treasury a great blessing; but I 
feel no disposition to reproach them for this evil, 
or to make an attack on their system, though 
everybody saw that this woula be the effect. I 
have ho disposition nowto laugh at their calamity, 
or mock when their fear cometh. I merely say 
that it was all foreseen and understood. % 

But, Mr. President, I am not at all satisfied 
that there is such mighty trouble on that account. 
I have two reasons for thinking so. In the first 
place, the amount of gold in use in the commer- 
cial world has l^cen rapidly accumulating within 
the last five or six years, and is now ativancing 
at the same decree of progress, so as to be making 
a disturbance in the exchanges and the relative 
value of pi^»erty and labor. The millions of 
gold added to the circulating medium of the com- 
mercial worl I from California and from Austra- 
lia, are making too rapid a change in the condi- 
tion of society, and it may, perhaps, be regarded 
as a whol«iom« oi^dering of Proviaenee that thare 
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is this place, called tlie Sub-Treasury; to take 
care of some of this money for awhile, until you 
can have it introduced a little more gradually into 
the circulation of society, so that it may produce 
no sudden convulsion. 

I have another reason for the opinion which I 
express as to the effect of the money in the Treas- 
ury. I believe the commercial men of the Uni- 
ted States understand what is to be the effect of 
leaving twenty or forty millions of dollars in the 
Treasury, in effect sequestered from public use, 
when there are sonie two hundred millions of cir- 
culating medium in the country, as it is said. If 
that is going to produce any distress in the 
money market, the merchants know whether it is 
prudent to continue their orders for importations. 
They can foresee this, and prepare against the 
day of evil much better than we can here, guided 
by the little degree of intelligence we possess on 
Commercial subjects. 

For these reasons I am not so much alarmed 
about the effect of the money in the Treasury. 
I believe there is more in the first argument of 
tlic Senator from Virginia, that it is apt to become 
a corniption fund, than in anything else. Hesaid 
that a quantity of surplus money in any Treas- 
ury has a tendency to beget a degree or extrav- 
agance in the Governme;it, and perhaps leads 
to corruption. There is more in that argument 
than in any other; but I am hardly prepared to 
think we are yet ready to acknowledge that we are 
in so much danger of being misled, that we must 
put this money out of the way for fear it will 
dirty our own fingers. 

I have a word no.w to say as to the manner of 
making this demand for an immediate reduction 
of the revenue. How any particular fixed amount 
of specific duty, and especially how any partic- 
ular amount of ad valorem duty, will affect the 
revenue is always an exceedingly complicated 
problem — a problem not easy of solution, and 
especially by men who have not a large measure 
of practical experience on that point. You may 
have this year the same amount of ad vo/orem duty 
as last year, and you may import the very same 
quantity of an article subject to that duty, and 
yet you may have a great increase of your rev- 
enue. Yon may have the same .rate of duty, and 
the same amount of importationn, and yet have 
a very great diminution of revenue. You may, 
if you reduQC the duty, very much increase tne 
importations, so as to overcome .the reduction of 
duty , and actually increase the revenue. You may 
increase the duty, and yet, by so doing, diminish 
the revenue. These three problems, which are 
involved in the solution of every question of this 
kind, make the proposition always an exceedingly 
complicated one. If you have twenty-five per 
cent, duty, for instance, on an article, and last year 
the quantity of that article imported yielded you 
a given amount of revenue, say hfdf a million of 
dollars, you may the next ygar, with the same 
duty, import precisely the same quantity, and yet 
double your revenue. The reason of that is,, 
because the price of the article is doubled in the 
market where you bought it. The article which 
to-day costs a dollar per hundred at the place 
of exportation, may next year cost two dollars a 
hundred; and thus you may introduce the same 
amount of hundreds, and keep your ad valorem 
duty precisely as it was, and yet double the 
amount of your income. Again, if you increase 
the duty and import the same quantity, vou would 
increase the revenue probably; but tnat would 
<le, tend upon the fact whether or not the price re- 
mained tne same. So vice versa^ if you redace the 
percentage, you may, and ordinarily will, by that 
very reduction increase the importations. You 
might reduce the duty and double or treble the 
importations, and after all reduce the revenue, 
because it depends on the price of the articles. 

This complication of elements which enter into 
every proposition of this kind, jn the nature of 
things render it impossible for any man to fore- 
tell the effect of a change in the revenue laws. I 
say any man---I mean such men as myself and 
those who ordinarily occupy placeAn this body. 
To ascertain with any reasonable probability the 
chances of the result of such a measure, you must 
go to some practiced and experienced man in the , 

Surticularbranchesof commerce concerned. The :. 
ritish Parliament never change thsir systsm of '' 



duties until they have had a commission of prac- 
ticed and experienced men to ^ive them all the 
information they can obtain. They do not ffo on 
in a sudden whim, after three or four hours con- 
sideration, to decide on a change of the rate of 
duties — a change which may, and^erhaps will, 
ruinalar^e portion of the men in tire community 
engaged m some particular branches of business. 
It is exceedingly difficult to do these things pru- 
dently, even after the most minute examination 
by inexperienced men. 

In the next place, Mr. President, the maiiner 
of raising revenue by ad valorem duties in itselif 
complicates the subject. Formerly, when you 
talked about the balance of trade between nations, 
you could find that balance of trade by showing 
their exports and their imports. That was one 
important element in the science of knowledge 
on this subject. By laying our ad valorem duties, 
however, on the price of Uie article at the place 
where it is exported, we can find in our custom- 
house no guide at all as to the balance of trade. 
I have heard it said, and I find it stated in the 
last report of the Secretary of the Treasury, that 
the balance of trade is in our favor; because we 
export more than we import. Nothing can be 
more fallacious than that. It furnishes no guide 
at all, because the values put on the articles are 
estimated abroad as to the imports, and at home 
as to the exports; and the earnings of voyages, 
and the proms of commerce on the imports, are 
not included -in the calculation. Let me give an 
instance: A man sends off a cargo of fiour, the 
price of which here, we will suppose, is $100,000; 
lie ships it to Europe. Suppose he sells it there 
for enough to pay tiie freignt and the duties, and 

five him twenty per cent. — say $120,000. Then, 
e lays out these $120,000 in goods abroad, and 
imports them here. Now look at our custom- 
house books, and see how that transaction stands. 
It is thus: we export $100,000, and we import 
$120,000; therefore, the balance against us is 
$20,000. That is the way the books would show 
the transaction ; though the fact really was that 
the man made $20,000 instead of losing it — only 
a small difference of $40,000 in $100,000 ! I 
give this illustration to show that the fact of our 
exports overreaching our imports furnishes no 
ground (o suspect that the balance of trade is in 
our favor; for the plain reason, as I said before, 
that the custom-house calculations do not take 
into account the profits of the voyage, and the 
work and labor of the shipper. If all duties were 
laid on the value of the articles at the port of im- 
portation, and your calculations were on the basis 
of the value at that place of what you exported, 
and the value at the same place of what you 
imported, we should be able to ascertain ex- 
actly how the balance stood. In fact, ad valorem 
duties can never yield much security, by way of 
protection, to any American industry. It is not in 
the nature of things that they can. The duties 
should be specific; and they are specific through- 
out almost all Europe. Suppose there is a thirty 
per cent, duty on a foreign article, which is also 
produced at home. That thirty per cent, duty 
operates in some measure as an incidental pro- 
tection to the American producer; but when the 
article is at a low price m the market, which is 
the time when the AVnerican producer requires 
protection, that is the very time the duty comes 
down. Thirty per cent, on a small price would 
be very little; when the price is high the thirty 
per cent, would be a large protection. When the 
price is high abroad ths-American producer does 
not need any such protection; but at the very 
time he needs protection the ad vahrem duty takes 
lit from him. It is very much like the negro's 
jcomplaint about the moon, which he said was of 
jvery little use, for it never shone at all except 
jon very light nights, when it was not wanted. 
'[Laughter.] 

* The amendment more immediately before us 
proposes, in the latter part, to reduce the duties 
on several schedules. The first part of it pro- 
poses to risduce the one hundred and the forty 
per cent, schedules to thirty per cent. The one 
nundred per cent, schedule is composed entirely 
of spirits. Then il^ proposes that all the other 
schedules shall be recluced one fifth, which would 
reduce the duty on wool, iron, and sugar, from 
thirty to twenty-four per cent. What is the 



object of that? To reduce the revenue, we are told. 
Will any gentleman stand here and tell me that 
he can satisfy a rational mind — satisfy his own 
mind^ihat such a reduction will reduce the rev- 
enue ? I ask the Senator from Virginia whether he 
believes that the reduction of oiity from thirty 
to twenty-four, or twenty-one per cent., as he pro- 
poses, will reduce the amount of the revenue? 

Mr. HUNTER. Ifi relation to that I said that 
I had calculated as such things are generally cal- 
culated, by supposing that the reduction or rev- 
enue would be in proportion to the reduction of 
the duty; but at the same time I admitted that the 
consumption would be greater, and'therefore the 
revenue would probably not be decreased as much 
as the decrease of the rate of duty. 

Mr. COLLAMER. 1 do not know how broad 
may be the gentleman's examination; but does 
he suppose that reducin^r the duty from thirty to 
twenty-four percent, will reduce the revenue? 

Mr. HUNTER. For the first year or two, I 
believe it will. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I cannot conceive on 
what elements such a supposition is made. If 
you take six per cent, from a thirty per cent, duty, 
IS it not a direct encouragement to importation ? 
Has it not a direct tendency to the reduction of 
the pric^of the foreign article to the consumer ? 
Is it not one of those moderate reductions which 
encourage men to importations? I know that 
when you make a very great reduction, that may 
not be the effect to so great an extent. You pro- 
pose to reduce the duty on spirits from one hun- 
dred to thirty per cent. I snould be very much 
inclined to the opinion that so great a reduction 
as that would not probably increase the import- 
ations so much as to overcome the difference in 
the duties, and make the revenue from these arti- 
cles what it was before; but when you lower the 
scale a little, the more uncertain becomes the 
effect of the duty. By and by it may have no 
effect at all, or it may operate directly the reverse 
of what you suppose. Take, for instance, the 
duty on iron, sugar, wool, and a variety of arti- 
cles in schedule C, at thirty per cent. If yon 
reduce them to twenty -four per cent., it is one 
of those moderate reductions which has a direct 
tendency to increase importations, and increase 
the consumption of the foreign article. I am 
satisfied that no man's opinion is entitled to any 
degree of confidence on this point, unless it lie 
a practiced ironmaster,, or an extensive importer 
and dealer in iron, who has had large experience 
on this subject. I say it is not a general rule 
that the reduction of duties reduces the revenne. 
It quite as often happens that it increases the rev- 
enue. It is as true now as it was when declared 
by Mr. Piit, that in the arithmetic of the cus- 
toms two and two do not make four. The chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance goes on the 
ground that a reduction of duties, as a general 
rule, would have the effect of reducing ine rev- 
enue. I deny it as a general rule. I do not say 
that I believe it would increase the revenue, be- 
cause I have already stated that my opinion is 
worth nothing on that point. I do not noean, 
however, to undervalue my own opinion as 
against that of my brother Senators; but I speak 
of it as compared with the opinion of a man of 
practical experience and observation on subject* 
like this. 

In relation to the pending amendment, I think 
the reduction of the duty on spirits from one hun- 
dred to thirty percent, would reduce the revenue. 
It would Undoubtedly very largely increase the 
importation of spirits, but not so hu^ly as to 
make the thirty per cent, duty yield as much as 
the one hundred per cent, duty did before. I am 
not sure that the great mass of our people, whose 
opinions are entitled to any respect, would con- 
sider it very good policy for us to encourage the 
importation of rum, brandy, and gin. To reduce 
the duty on these articles from one hundred to 
thirty per cent., and thus give that great encour- 
agement to the importation of foreign liquors* 
and render them cheap and accessible to all nie«i, 
is, to say the least, a very questionable specie 
of policy. I know it may be said on the other 
side, that this will give us better liquor, and that 
if people will get drunk they will not have so 
much bad liquor. I have my doubts of that. 
My opinion is, that liquors ft'om abroad 
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drugged and assimilated to a much greater ex- 
tent than our liquors at home. There is more 
object to adulterate liquor costing from two to 
five dolKirs a gallon than whisky at thirty cents, 
and there is a great deal more of it done. I do 
not know that the foreign article comes much in 
competition with ftie home production, for 1 think 
that probably whisky and New England rum 
furnish our people who use such articles more 
easily and more cheaply than the foreign supply. 
Of late years the business of rectifying whisky 
and New England rum, and sending them to 
Europe as the basis of French brandy, to be sent 
back to us at four dollars per gallon, has been a 
larfi:e business. 

In relation to the other clause of the amend- 
ment, which proposes to reduce %he tairty, the 
twenty-five, the fifteen, the ten, and the five per 
• cent, schedules one fifth, I cannot doubt that, 
taken as a whole, the efire<a will be to give a di- 
rect encouragement to importations. AH that I 
have said in reference to the last part of the case 
applies with nearly equal force to the amendment 
of tlie Senator from Virginia; for that brings down 
all the schedules, reducing the thirty per cent, to 
twenty-fliree, the twenty -five to twenty-one, the 
twenty to sixteen, as I understand. 

Mr. HUNTER. The thirty to twenty-three, 
the twenty-five to nineteen, and the twenty to 
thirteen. 

Mr. COLLAMER.' They are all scaled off, 
and reduced a little more than the committee pro- 
pose; and his 'amendment does not preserve 
exactly the same scale as the committee. The 
remarks which I have made on the great purpose 
which the Senator urges of reducing the revenue 
apply wiih equal force to his proposition; and I 
infer from it the samA results as from that of the 
committee, except that, he proposing a little larger 
reduction, the enect will be to increase still more 
the importation and the consumption of the foreign 
•articles, and of course to produce a greater amount 
of revenue. • 

If this had been all, or anything like all, the true 
features of the cose, t should never have troubled 
myself, and certainly not troubled the Senate, 
by making any remarks on this occasion; but it 
presents other and more important questions. 
Nothing that I have said in relation to the re- 
duction of the duty- on distilled spirits afifects my 
constituents; but there is another feature in all 
these propositions in regard to which my con- 
stituents have a deep interest, and on which I 
feel it my duty to submit some remarks — I allude 
to the feature concerning wool. The Senator 
from Virginia proposes to reduce the duty on 
wool from thirty to eight per cent. I do not sup- 
pose that I can render myself very interesting to 
others on the question of wool; but duty to my 
own constituents requires me to express my views 
at large, and with some degree or particularity, 
because a great part of the premises which seem 
to have been assumed, or attempted to be shown 
in the computations on this subject, are altogether 
erroneous. I wish first to show where our fine 
wool comes from, and our coarse wool also, who 
breeds it, who raises it, who clips it. 

I have heard gentlemen in the other House, 
and sometimes here, run a parallel between this 
country and EnglaiMl, and say that we should 
calculate the efifect of taking^ off the duty on wool 
here by the result of a similar measure in Eng- 
land. It is said that the result of taking ofiT the 
duty on imported wool raised the price of wools 
in England, and therefore they conclude thlsit 
taking oflf the duty on wool here will raise the 
price here. Even the Senator from Virginia to- 
day talked of our not raising fine wool in this 
country, and said we were obliged to^oto South 
America to import fine wool to mix with our own 
ih order to make broadcloth. I view these as the 
most gross, extravagant misstatements, perhaps, 
that were ever presented to a deliberative boay. 
Another argument is, that this country cannot 
produce fine wools, and that we must enable our 
manufacturers to get their fine wool f^m abroad, 
because it cannot be produced in this.country. 

Mr. HUNTER. Did the Senator say that I 
- stated our fine wools were brought from South 
America? 

Mr. COLLAMER. I so understood the Sen- 
ator 



Mr. HUNTER. I said the wools from South 
America were mixed with ours, to enable them 
to take color better* Fine wool is Imported frpm 
Germany, Russia, and Australia. 

Mr. COLLAMER. On both those points I 
feel it my duty to make some remarks, and to 
trace somdMat the history of wool. I had occa- 
sion, some years since, in the other branch of the 
Capitol, to speak on the subject; but that, prob- 
ably, is wortny of very little recollection on the 
part of anybody; but I think it now my duty to 
make a brief statement. 

There are no fine wools in the world, raised 

anywhere on this earth, which are not all from 

the same family of sheep. By fine wool, I mean 

such wool as is sometimes called spinning wool, 

; which is spun and wove into broadcloths, and 

{ kerseymeres, especially those which are required 

i to take a finish; that is, after they art* wove and 

i fulled, there is a face raised upon them by either 

' carding or teasleins, and then tneyare sheared and 

pressed and calendered, for the purpose of making 

a finish on theVn. That can be done only with 

fulling wool. Now, where do the fulling wools 

come from? I say they are all from the same 

family of sheep. 

At the perioQ of our earliest acquaintance with 
Spain, there was found a certain oreed of sheep 
called merino sheep. We do not know how early 
they were there. We have some inklinp;s that 
they were there at as early a period as the Ro- 
mans had control of the country. Where they 
came from we know not; but the word ** merino 
means ** over the sea, "and it was connected with 
the idea that these sheep came over the sea, so 
that probably they were not indigenous to Spain 
originally. This is the family of sheep out of 
which all the fine wool sheep of the world were 
produced. ' For a number of centuries these sheep 
wer^ entirely owned by the nobility and royal 
family of Spain. Thep were pastured and driven 
north in summer, and south in the winter, so that 
they were always kept on green fields. They 
were kept in large flocks. They roamed south 
into Andalusia, and north into Castile. For 
many ccfflturies men were prohibited, under the 
most severe penalties, from carrying any sheep 
out of the kingdom. A man who exported a sheep 
was sentenced to the galleys for life. None of 
these sheep were obtained in the rest of Europe. 
In 1784 or 1765 — I will not be exact in the date, 
but at any rate between 1780 and 1790 — the King 
of Spain gave a flock of these sheep, forty in 
number, to George the Third. The English King 
gave him, as a royalpresent in return, six Eng- 
lish coach horses. These sheep were placed at 
Windsor, under the care of Sir Joseph Banks, 
and the utmost exertions were made to induce the 
use of that kind of fine sheep amongr the farmers 
of England. To this day England does not raise 
a pound of wool out of which you can make a 
yard 'of broadcloth that any gentleman in this 
house wears. For a long time all her fine wool 
has come from abroad. After Spain went into 
the business of digging gold in South America, 
all her wool was exported to England, there 
manufactured, and seiu back to Spain to be sold, 
and they dug gold to pay for it. The result has 
been, that whue they have run down, England 
has run up. 

I wish to show why that flock of sheep did not 
succeed in England, and to show the cliflerence 
between their condition and ours, to see why fine 
wools succeed here aad cannot there. At the 
same time that that present was made to George 
the Third, a similar present was made to Louis 
the Sixteenth. The flock given" to the Kine of 
France was put on the Ra^pbouUet farm, wnich 
was then the royal farm, and is still, Bonaparte 
having always kept it. That flock of sheep, 
bred in, as I shall hereafler mention, is the French 
merino of the present day. 

At the same time the same present was made 
to the Elector oi Saxony. The flock which went 
to the Elector of Saxony was attended to and 
selected all the time for the finest wool, without 
regard to size. The French selected with regard 
to size. The Germans selected for fineness of 
wool merely. The flock given to the Elector of 
Saxony is the basis, the origin, the parentage 
of all the Saxony wool of the world, now to be 
found all over Bavaria, Silesia, Hungary » and 



Russia, and this country — as I shall directly 
show. 

About the latter part of the last century, there 
was introduced into England that branch of farm- 
ing called the turnip culture, which is the basis 
of prosperity to the English agriculturists at the 
present day. Everything in England which sus- 
tained human life, every thing that the people could 
eat, was very dear, as we all know, until a r«cent 
period, since they have taken olf their sliding scale 
of duties on wheat, and allowed foreign provisions 
to be introduced for the benefit of manufactures. 
The turnip culuire was this: they sowed a large 
field, especially on the downs of^ England, with 
turnips— generally the Swedish turnips — and then 
in the fall of the year they would put upon the 
turnip fields a flock of their native lung wool 
sheep — the best improved breeds of which arc the 
South Downs and the Leicestershires. Those 
sheep ate the turnips on the ground. There'was 
no gathering them — no cutting ihem up. When 
they exhausted one field they went to another, 
and so on through the winter. The climate being 
mild, they wintered in the fields on the turnips, 
and were in a fine condition for mutton in the 
spring. A mutton sheep in England at that day 
and now, averages from eighty to one hundred 
pounds dressed off. The French merino^s, with 
all the improvements they could give them by 
breeding in, do notaverage more than forty pounds 
dressed off. The mutton of the English sheep 
would command in the British market, and has ail 
the time for thirty years back, from ten to twelve 
cents a pound. It is a very superior- mutton. 
That is not all. When a piece of land in Eng- 
land had been tilled in the manner I mentioned, 
and the sheep herded upon it, it would produce 
twenty -two bushels of wheat to the acre, and that 
wheat averages from two dollars to two dollars 
and fifty cents a bushel in England at all times. 
Bearing these facts in mind, you will see how 
fruitless was the attempt to iptroduce into Eng- 
land these little merinoes, small sheep, which 
shear about three pounds and a half in their nat- 
ural condition as they came from Spain. Even 
the French merinoes, as they have improved them, 
yield but six, and ours from three to three and a 
half or four pounds. The farmers were told by 
the nobility, ** The King has made me a present 
of some fine wool sheep, and we want you to at 
tend to (hem, so as not to be dependent on foreign 
countries for our supply of fine wool. ** The farmer 
saw at once that the wool from these sheep would 
not bring him more than two shilling^ sterling a 
pound for three pounds, while the long wool sheep 
would shear oignt or ten pounds of wool; and then 
the inouiry was, how much will that little sheep 
bring tor mutton ? Not a cent. You can never 
make valuable mutton of it. In Vermont, where 
we have so many fine wool sheep, our people use 
little or no mutton, though we have a little lamb 
occasionally. I never saw any mutton there that 
compared at all with the Virginia mutton, which 
I see here. Indeed, I am reminded of an anec- 
dote of an old neighbor of mine who was rather 
fond of mutton. He used to talk about these little 
merino sheep, and said, <*When you got a quarter 
of it dressed oflf, you could see the light between 
the ribs. In good old times, when we had the 
large sheep, a man might so out and steal a 
sheep, and bring home sometning for his family 
to eat, but now, if you bring home one of tliese 
little merino sheep you might as well have a 
tin lantern to eat.^' [Laughter.] The English 
farmer said at once: ** I can do nothing with 
these little sheep; 1 may get two or three dol- 
lars for the wool; but I can get ton dollars for 
the carcass of the mutton sheep, if I lose al^ 
else. Besides, these little sheep cannot live in 
the fields in the winter. They are not stout 
enough to endure that. I must have the large 
sheepforthe mutton 1 can get outof it,and because 
it will live on the fields in the winter and enrich 
my land, so that it will yield twenty-two bushels 
of wheat to the acre.** That is the average in 
^England; our average is not fourteen. Do you 
wonder, Mr. President, why they would not in- 
troduce and adopt the merino breed of sheep in 
England? You can see at once why it was so. 
AflXr the utmost exertions for some thirty years 
in trying to do this, and succeeding not at all» 
finally the royal flock of fine wool sheep was soUJt 
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at auction, i have seen theaccmmt of those aales 
in the Library of Congress, showing to wbom 
«ach sheep was sohl, and how much it was sold 

TOT, 

While this basiness was ^oin^ on in England 
with this want of success, in Saxony they had 
attended to that family of iAi^p which came to 
the Elector of Saxony, and had bred in entirely, 
with regard to fineness of the wool. Tfiey had 
shepherded them on the fields and plains of Ger- 
many, and bred them, in fine, by selecting the 
finest all the time, without regard to size. The 
result was, they got a delicate, amall, tender 
aheep, called the Saxony sihoep, which is all over 
the regioTM I have mendotred. 

The gentleman who bid off, in 1817 I think, 
the greater part of the royal fiock that was sold 
in England, was a captain in the British Navy. 
His name I do not now remember; 1 think it was 
Mitchell, or some common name of that kind. 
He went, about the aame time, to Saxony, and 
bought a larger flock of the Saxony breed, and 
earned them both to Australia. That is now the 
family of Australian sheep; their woolis a fine 
aiiky wool. It has been produced by crossing 
the breeds from England and Saxony. 

Now, how came these sheep in ourr country ? 
Mr. Livingston, who WRs our Minister to FVanoe 
in the latter part of the reign of Louis XVI., got 
a few sheep from the Ramboullet flock in France, 
and carried them to New Rochelle, in New York. 
Colonel Humphries, of Connecticut, was our Min- 
ister to Spain at that time, and he got a few sheep 
as a present from the Kingof Spain. They were 
taken to Connecticut; but they never amounted 
to much. 

About 1810, at Bonaparte's second invasion of 
Spain, when he had possession of ihe Prices- of 
Peace, and was endeavoring to reitetabliah Joseph 
Bonaparte on the "Spanish throne, the Cortes or- 
dered the sale of the royal flocks, for the purpose 
of raising money to defend the nation, giving to 
the purchasers the right to carry them out of the 
kingdom. William Jarvis, who is still Uving in 
Vermont, was then oar consul at Lisbon. Seeine 
this advertisement, he went into E^tramadura, and 
at that auction bid offeleven hundred of the sheep. 
He sent them to this country — to Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, and Boston— reserving 
a flock to himself, as he was about to return 
home. He returned with bis flock to nis farm 
in Vermont, where he now resides, and where he 
has kept that family of sheep to this day. He 
has shearings of each year from that thne to this, 
marked with the ^ates, so that you can compare 
them, and see whether th^j wool iajmproving or 
deteriorating. There is a decided improvement. 
It is a great deal better than wlion he brought the 
sheep from Spain. His importation was* the basis 
of the merino sheep of this country. I well re- 
member, that soon after the close of the last war 
with Great Britain, in which we suffered so much 
for the want of woolens, some of these sheep, a 
year or two old, sold for $400 a piece. I have 
seen a little merino sheep, that a man could carry 
under his arm, sold for f 400. They were thus 
introduced into New England, ana thejj have 
gradually spread off into Pennsylvania, New 
York, Ohio, and so on West. As late as 1826, 
* after we had entei-cd upon the protective system 
in relation to woolens, and especially after the 
act of 1828, our people went to Saxony, and ob- 
tained some of tlw Saxony flock ,'as a finer wool 
sheep. Considerable numbers of them were im- 
ported in those two years; but they did not 
answer our purpose at the North. They were 
too feeble; <ncy were not stout enough for our 
^limate; they aid not winter well; but they have 
done pretty well in some parts of the country — 
I have particularly on my mind Washington 
county, in Pennsylvania, where they are pro3ac- 
ing Saxony wool of high quality. In Ohio they 
have crossed the Saxony with our eastern meri- 
noes; and a large part of the wool of northern 
Ohio now is of as high grade as the full blood 
merino, and perhaps a grade beyond that and 
6axony together. 

I have thus, Mr. President, attempted to show, 
in a brief, summary manner, that fine wool is all 
the product of a single family of sheep. What- 
ever difference there is in iis quality aepends on 
the eare, and tha breeding, and probably some- 



what slightly on the climate and the feeding. In 
Saxony their flocks are driven under shelter in 
ths hot days of summer. Tiiere are sheds for 
them to protect them from the heat-of the sun. 
That care is not taken in this country; perhaps 
they do fiot need it here. In Austria tne wool 
madeftrom the English and Saxony Arino sheep 
is a fine and rather longer wool than ours. It is 
silky. Some few of those sheep have been taken 
to Brazil and Chili, and there crossed with the 
"native sheep, producing a rather better quality of 
wool, but still a coarse wool. The great body 
of the long wool, which is combine wool, for the 
making of worsted, is English wool. The coarser 
wools, which we use for booking, carpets, blan- 
kets, and coarse articles, are the Sifnyrnaand Rio 
Janeiro wools. The wools cited in your commcroe 
and navigation reports as Smyrna wool comes 
from Asia Minor; and the wool quoted as Buenos 
Ayres is ft*om Rio Janeiro and other pans of 
South America. 

The difference between us and England is, that 
they raise coarse wool, and they may very wel! 
admit free of duty fine wool for their manufac- 
tures without interfering with the home produc- 
tion of wool, whereas the great body of ouraheep 
are raised for fine wool. 1 do not say that it is 
as fine as the finest Saxony, but it is a fine spin- 
ning, fulling, felting wool. Can it be said for one 
moment that there is any degree of parallelism 
between us and England .> We may well let in 
coarse wool ; and under the protective tariff of 
1842, all wool below seven cents a pound was let 
in without duty at all. it is not that that troubles 
our people, but it is the fine wool. Gtenilemen, 
then, will see at once why it is that we cannot be 
considered as parallel to England in this matter, 
and why the same law cannot produce the same 
effect here that it did there. The Secretary o^f the 
Treasury says, in his report, that if we put our 
manufacturers on the sanK footing that manufac- 
turers arc in foreign countries, they will succeed. 
That cannot be done until some commercial mil- 
lennium that We have never yetseen arrives. How 
is it in France ? There are thirtyTnillions of peo- 
ple, probably more, in France. When Bonaparte 
adopted what was called the continental system in 
Europe, he established for France an utter pro- 
hibition of the importation of manufactured goods 
from abroad , and especially from England . The 
object was to' break down England. He said it 
was the English looms that met him everywhere; 
the English manufacturers furnished tlte money 
that pointed the bayonets at him all over the con- 
tinent. It was to orcak down England that he 
persuaded or coerced the different Powers of Eu- 
rope to join him in what he Qalied the continental 
system. He got the whole continent of Europe 
united against Great Britain's manufiictures. It 
was the backing out of Russia by the influence of 
England, that caused the convulsion and brought 
on the final catastrophe; but from that day to this, 
in Fmnce, there has been an utter prohibition 
against the importation of manufactured woolens. 
The French may well bring in wool free of duty, 
because they have thirty millions of people, and 
their own manufactures have the exclusive com- 
mand of the clothing of them. To talk in this 
Hall of so making our tariff as to give our man- 
ufacturers a common chance with the manufac- 
turers of Prance is preposterous. Soon after the 
late alliance of England and France, the present 
Emperor of France w&s told that this prohibition 
in France was illiberal, uHadapted to the age, and 
ought to be relaxed. He made his edict permit- 
ting the importation of wool, and agreeing to take 
oft\ at a certain time, the prohibition on the im- 
portation of woolena; but in order to reconcile 
the French manufacturers to these proceedings, 
he decreed that a bonus should be paid upon all 
exported woolens of French manufacture. Thus ' 
the chance of letting into France foreign woolens 
was to be made up to the French manufacturer by 
paying him a bounty on his exportation. That 
was continued until last October, when the com- 
plaints of the manufacturers were such that that 
decree was superseded by an order that it should 
not take effect for six years. No importation of 
woolens into France can be allowed for six years. 
Whether it will ever be allowed in point of fact, 
I do not pretend to say. 

The idaa which is kept np in tha report of the 



Secretary of the IVeasury seemed to me at first 
to be very strange, but now it appears to ba 
adopted by the Finance Committee. It is to 
sacrifice wool. Formerly, the lamb was offeretl 
up as a sacrifice; but now we are to offer up wool 
and the wool-gprowers, for tha^ is the only articia 
of our production at which this free list is aimed. 
Prom what do you raise revenue ? Prom apirita, 
sugar, wooletis, cottons, silks, and iron. Thesa 
six articles yield the great bulk of the revenue. 
The others are mere trimmings. As to the duty 
on spirits, I do not ^1 much interested in it. J 
say the hlow is aimed at wool alone of all thesa 
classes of American production. Why is it ? It 
would seem to be this: we will agree to log-roH 
and make peace with iron and 'sugar, and this 
interest ana ttfht and the other interest; we wiH 
all strike hands against wool; wool must coma 
down. • 

There are some flsatdres in connection with this 
matter about whidi I should desire to apeak with 
more particularity, but I left my books at ray 
room, hardly supposing ttMt I should be called 
upon to use them. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in order to coax, or persuade, or conrinca 
the people of the propriety of takine the duty off 
wool, has made a great body of tafofes, which are 
presented in his report. He says there has been 
a large protection on wool, but there has not been 
an increase of its production at the same rate as 
the increase of population. How does h^ prove 
it? Look at his tables, and you wiH find how he 
makes it out. He has but two materials upoA 
which to go— the census returns of 1840 and of 
1850. According to these returns, sheep and woc^ 
have diminished slightly in Vermont, and con- 
siderably in the other New England States. Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island never had any con- 
siderable interest in wool growing, and have none 
now; Connecticut never nad any; New Hamp- 
shire had some, but has very little now. The 
fine wool sheep fVom Saxony and England and* 
Spain, of which I have given the history, have 
spread West. We had a protective tanff on 
woolens under the acts of 1818, 1828, 1832, and 
1842. When the tariff of 1842 was arranged, 
commenced the great migration of sheep to tha 
fertile valleyB and hills of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, western Virginia, Ohio, and so on into 
Michigan, and now into Wisconsin«and Miane- 
aota. The process continued of purohasirig at 
the EiSfstand taking them to the West, importing 
a few at the same time to cross the breeds. That 
went on for site or ei^ht years gradually, and 
since then the ratio of increase lias reduplicated 
constantly, and it has been going on of late years 
with accelerated velocity. The increase is by geo- 
metric, instead of arithmetic, progresMon. NoW 
let us turn to the notions of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. He takes the census of )840, and 
shows the amount of sheep then in the country, 
and then he takes the census of 1890, showing 
the number of sheep and the quantity of wo<3 
raised at that time. Then, in order to get up to 
1855, to lay the foundation for his conclusion, ha 
takes the ratio of increase from 1840 to Y850, and 
gives half of it as the increase from 1850 to 1855. 
During tlie last fire years the ratio of tncreasa 
may have been double or treble what it was in 
the preceding ten years; but he ^ives the aama 
ratio as before. How fallacious is that reason- 
ing! He makes out that we raise now about 
40,000,000 pounds of wool a year. The New 
England manufhcturers, the most leading and in- 
telligent of them — ^among them the Senator -from 
Rhode Island, [Mr. James] — agree, by the returns 
of their own work, that we raised more than 
^,000,000 pounds last year. The Secretary of 
the Treasury has not got two thirds of the aetus^ 
amount. Last year, over 60,600,000 pounds of 
wool were actually purchased and woriced up m 
the factories. This fact shows how utterly mis- 
taken is the Secretary's basis of calculation. 

But after all, the great argument is that the 
manufacturers must be aided. I do not suppose 
any one wno is acquainted with me would ima^ne 
I had any enmity or nersonal dislike to manufac- 
turers. They are all about me. They are my 
near neighbors, though to be sure the number of 
them in Vermont is comparatively small compared 
with the number in the rest of New England. 
As the Senator from Virginia insists on his prop^ 
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osition to remodel oar whole tariff, recast oar 
financial system — as he goes back to first prin- 
ciples, ana attempts to apply them, I must be 
excused for following his example. 

I advance, as an initial principle, standing in 
limine on this topic, that you cannot successfully, 
bv any forms of financial protection in the way 
of tariffs, force into ultimate success and perma- 
nent prosperity any manufacture which depends 
for the supply of its materials upon foreign coun- 
tries. That is hot-bed, forced protection. If it 
has to depend on the foreign supply for the raw 
material, the manufeuMure never can succeed if it 
be a necessary of life. The attempts that m^y 
be made from time to time temporarily to do that 
will be fatal to the men who engage in the exper- 
iment. Apphr this principle to the case of wool. 
If our manufacturers are to be aided by duties 
kept on woolens, and are to be aided to set up 
manufactures by getting material from abroad, 
from the very countries which manufacture 
woolens, I say, if they do so, they will not suc- 
ceed. There are no people on earth who will 
submit to be taxed on their woolens or any neces- 
sary of life merely for the benefit of the manufac- 
turer. The attempt to do it will fail. The law 
may be passed with that object; manufactories 
may be built; but they will just 8Ui certainly 
finally fall down on the heads or their builders as 
they build them, because the people will not sub; 
mit to it for any great length of time. The true 
principle which Has been subscribed to and sus- 
tained by our leading statesmen of all political 
parties, GeneralJackson included, is, that where 
an article of manufacture is a necessary of life to 
a people, it should have a discrimination of duties 
in its favor to encourage it, provided it can be 
supplied with its elements from the production 
of our own country. All ddpends, however, on 
the last element in the proposition. It is good for 
nothing without it. 

What is the history of our woolens ? While we 
were colonies, we were furnished entirely with our 
woolens from England. Great pains were taken 
by England to prevent any manufactures what- 
ever in this country. We made a little in a 
domestic way > but a law was passed that no man 
bhoi)ld export colonial manufactured articles from 
one -colony to another. In short it was stated in 
the 'British Parliament that the colonists should 
not be permitted to make a hob-nail. We carried 
the faw materials to England, and there they were 
manufactured for us, and we paid four hundred per 
cent, to them for doin? it. When we passed out 
of the condition of colonies, and became a com- 
mercial people of ourselves, very soon came the 
difficulties in Europe and the long wars on the 
continent. We were then the carriers of the 
world, and made our money by commerce, and 
could at any time supply ourselves with what we 
wanted, being almost the only neutral afloat. All 
w^nt as merry as a marriage-bell until we got in 
Conflict witli England again in 1812. There may 
not be many gentlemen present, though there are 
some, who know something about that war. I 
lived at that time, and I remember its incidents. 
I had a little to do with it. I was pretty young 
at that day, but not so younc; as the woman who 
could not tell when she was born — it was so long 
a time ago. [Laughter.] I know that in 1814 I 
had to give' fourteen dollars a yard for a piece .of 
blue broadcloth, and pretty blue at that. I know 
there was very great suffering in the Army for 
blankets. I know that distress prevailed in all 
quarters for the want of woolens in all the forms 
in which they are used. We felt and knew all 
that; and when wc came out of the war our peo- 
ple eagerly seized hold of the merino sheep and 
Dred them in.. Manufactories commenced during 
the war. There never was a yard of broadcloth 
made in America until the war of 1812. Then 
it was mad'e in Rhode Island, by Mr. Brown, I 
believe. We began in that way from necessity. 
Immediately after the war, in 1816, a protective 
duty was laid, and in 1828 it was enlarged so much 
as to create great dissatisfaction at the South. 
Then commenced, or rather manifested them- 
selves more fully, the objections of South Carolina 
to a protective discriminating tariflf. We went on 
under that act until 1832, when Mr. Clay's com- 
promise tarifl'bill commenced. By thkt scheme the 
duties wei^ to come off ten per cent, a year until 
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they came down to twenty per cent. We went on 
successfully and prosperously in growing sheep, 
spreading the increase of them over the country, 
and in manufacturing woolens, until that time. 
These Interests lived when ten per cent, came oflf; 
they lived when twenty per cent, came off. In 
1840 the duties on woolens came down to twenty- 
five per cent., and were to come down to twenty 
in 1841; and in 1840 every woolen manufactory in 
America stopped. I know — it is a matter within 
my own personal recollection — that the clip of 
wool of 1840-41 was not sold until 1842. Not a 
pound of wool was sold in New England for those 
two years unless some sold on shenfl^s execution. 
There was not a spindle running oh a woolen 
thread throughout America at that time. 

When the tariff act of 1842 was passed, the 
hum of the loom, the bustle of activity was again 
heard. The price of wool rose, ana the manu- 
facturer did well. That went on until the tariff 
of 1846. Our pr^ent law is not as protective 
of wool and woolens as the tariff of 1842, and 
under it the manufacturing interest has not been 
so successful. The principal difficulty is that 
there are no specific duties m the act of 1846 as 
there had been in the tariff of 1842 and preceding 
tariffs. 

This is a brief and summary history of the 
progress of the wool-growing and the wool-man- 
ufacturing interest in this country. Now, it is 
said, our manufacturers must have the raw mate- 
rials free of duty. The broadcloths themselves 
when manufactured are raw materials to the tai- 
lor, and on the sdme principle the tailor ought to 
have his materials without uuty . No man wears 
broadcloth until it is made up' into garments. 
Sugar is a raw material, iron is a raw material, 
bloom iron and rough foiged horse shoes; nails 
are a raw material. 

The idea which I have advanced is that a man- 
ufacture depending for its materials on a for- 
eign supply can never continue in existence and 
prosperity by protective tariffs. But we are told 
that if we will allow our manufacturers to go 
abroad and buy their wool cheap, they will there- 
by put the factories in operation, and create a de- 
mand for our own wools, and increase their price 
in the market. That may do to tell the mannes, 
but when you reduce the proposition to plain 
English, every man can see its fallacy. You 
propose to fix the tariff so that the manufacturer 
san buy fine wools cheap, and the wool-grower 
sell them dear. That certainly is a very difficult 
problem, but that is what is attempted to be 
shown in this case. They say they are going 
actually to effect that. They are goinf to carry 
out the experiment of the man who fired at a caif 
in the bushes, thinking iy^as a deer, and missed 
it, and when joked abouHt said that heffired in 
such a way as to hit it if a deer, and miss it if a 
calf. {^Laughter.] You propose now to arrange 
things in such a way that the manufacturer can 
buy wool cheap, ana the grower sell it dear. It 
is a paradox. But it is said^hat we do not pro- 
duce such wool as will do for the woolens this 
country needs. How are you going to encourage 
us to ao it? Are you going to let in all foreign 
wools and not take ours ? What will be tlie nat- 
ural result? I should think to kill all the sheep, 
and make ourselves dependent in peace and war 
on the foreign supply, and set up a body of man- 
ufacturers who are at the mercy of the foreign 
supply at any time. England , Russia, or France 
can lay a prohibitory duty on the exportation of 
wool, and where then would be our manufactu- 
rer? If war should come on, where will be our 
supply? Are we to arrange affairs in such a 
manner that we shall be dependent as we were in 
the last war with England, and while we were 
colonies of England ? Is that. the object? That 
such will be the effect must be obvious, I think, 
if this policy be adopted and carried out. 

The Secretary of the Treasury tells us that we 
manufacture more wool than we produce. That 
is true. Then it is said the wool-grower need 
' feel no concern, because all his wool is used up 
now, and there is not enough of it. It is said that 
if foreign wool be admitted firee, a greater demand 
will be created, and encouragement will be given 
for an enlarged supply. In this connection we 
should consider the price of wool, -for that is 
deeply involved in this matter. I have erery 



week, and sometimes more frequently, as regular 
a return of the market price of wool as any south - 
em planter, however elevated he may be, has of 
the price of cotton in Europe. Our people who 
are interested in this matter keep themselves daily 
advised as to the price of wool. In all our coun- 
try papers the regular market price of wool is 
^iven week by week and day by day. I have now 
m my room the market price of wools in Boston 
on last Friday. Our wool is the merino wool, 
and its price is from fifly to sixty cents a pound 
in, the Boston market. The prices of the Saxony 
wool, the finest sheep attended to in Pennsylva- 
nia and a part of Ohio and western Virginia, are 
sixty to sixty-seven cents a pound. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. Where do they manufac- 
ture it? 

Mr. COLLAMER. Perhaps that is a very 
natural question. It is true our people make very 
little of wh&t is called finishea or faced broaa- 
cloth and kerseymeres, but it is manufactured 
into such cloth as I now wear for pantaloons. It 
is manufactured in Connecticut ana all over New 
England in large quantities into the various col- 
ored cloths you see used by people all over the 
country. The wool raised from our poorest 
native sheep will'average about twenty -five cents 
a pound. Any of it that is crossed with the finer 
breeds runs up from thirty-five to fifty cents. Fifty 
cents we regard as the full price of the mer^o 
wool. 

It is said, however, that we do not supply 
American wools for broadcloths, and that there 
are only two broadcloth factories in operation in 
our^ountry, and they are for the Army and 
Navy. Lai^ quantities of woolens are made, 
however. One of my nearest neighbors, in one 
factory, employs one hundred and thirty hands 
all the time, and he has advanced his pecuniary 
condition very rapidly within the last five or six 
years. It is a successful business. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, however, has given us lists 
showing that the importation of foreign woolens 
has largely increasea. I wish to call attention to 
that. It may be an utter fallacy. He tells us 
that from 1840 to this time the importations of 
woolens have gone up from (9,000,000 worth to 
130,000,000 worth. As I have already explained , 
you may one year import $15,000,000 worth of 
oroadcloth and kerseymeres, and four years after- 
wards import $17,000,000 worth, according to the 
custom-house books,*and yet import precisely tlie 
same quantity of yards in each year. Th^e is 
nothing in tnese returns to convince any man 
that a smgle'yard more of broadcloth is introduced 
into America now than there was ten years ago. 
I know the value of the imports in dollars is 
more than it was then; but wno does not know 
that within the last seven years the price of almost 
everything in the commercial world, both in 
Europe and in America, has almost doubled? 
There has been, on an average, aA increase of 
more than thirty-three per cent, in the price of 
everything. Because you have increased your 
importations of foreign woolens in dollars, it does 
not prove that you have introduced a single yard 
of broadcloth more than before, and therefore all 
these returns and tables, so ostentatiously dis- 
played by the Secretary of the Treasury, prove 
notning in the world. 

As r have said, the English import their fine 
wools. It is a little curious to ascertain where 
the English get their fine wools, to compare with 
those of Grermany, France, Saxony, and the 
Zoll-Verein. The flock that was taken to Aus- 
tralia has produced the fine wools with which 
England is now mainly supplied. If gentlemen 
will look into the British Almanac for this year, 
they will find that last year England imported 
99,300,446 pounds of wool, and rel§xported 
29,453,446. Of the 99 ,000,000 pounds of imported 
wool, 7t,000,000 came from Australia. They 
exported 29,000,000 ef what they imported; so 
that we find that the actual import was the 
70,000,000 pounds of Australian wool, received 
from their own province. That is all the fine 
wool they have, except a little from the Cape. 

There are coarse wools coming (Vom up the Med- 
iterranean — the Smyrna^and the Brazil wools, 
which compete in some manner with the Eng- 
lish long wools, from which they make most of 
their stuff goods. It is provided in this bill^ as it 
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comes from the House of Represent^uves, that 
all wool imported into this country, worth less 
than fifteen cents a pound at the place of impor- 
tation, shall be put on the free list. Some gentle- 
men think that ought to run up to twenty cents, 
in order to cover the coarse wools. We imported 
last year 14,700,000 pounds of foreign wool; and 
I wish to show the Senate, if they afe desirous 
of knowing, though I do not suppose many of 
them take any interest in it, where it came from 
ftnd what it cost; that coarse wool does not trouble 
our wool-growers at all. If it is to benefit the 
manufacturers, I would let them have it without 
duty altogether, if we can do it safelv. If you will 
looK throughout the list, you will nnd that small 
parcels were imported from diiTerent places. From 
England we imported 842,000 pounds, which cost 
at the place of exportation f ld5,000-^over twenty 
cents a pound; and that is about the fair average 
price of English wool there. We received 51,000 
pounds of Australian wool, which cost, in Aus- 
tralia, thirty-one cents a pound. That is fine 
wool, of g[ood quality. We imported from Tur- 
key in Asia— that is the Smyrna wool — 3,101,000 
pounds; from Buenos Ay res, 2,300,000 pounds; 
from Uruguay, which we call Brazilian Wool, 
5,672,000 pounds; and a sm^ll quantity from 
Chili. That from Buenos Ayres cost ten cents, 
and the rest nine cents. If we take the Svhole of 
the wools imported last year, (14,700,000 pounds,) 
and average the whole, including the fine wool 
from Australia, itamounta to eleven cents a pound , 
the whole cost being $1,635,000. When the 
House bill provides uiat all wool, costing at the 
place of importation fifteen cents, shall be admit- 
ted free of duty, it includes all this coarse #ool. 
There is one tnin^, however, in this connection, 
which 1 must, in fairness, state. The House bill 
undertakes to provide against frauds, such as put- 
ting dirt in it, and thus reducing its value. The 
provision is, that if it has more than thirty-three 
per cent, of dirt and burrs, it shall be subject to 
the full duty of thirty per cent. I do not think 
that will answer. I think that will shut out the 
coarse wools altogether. I believe there \s thirty- 
three per cent, of dirt in it as ordinarily imported. 
I believe all our wool will give more than twenty- 
five per cent. 

Mr. HALE. More than thirty-three. 

Mr. COLLAMER. Not that which is washed 
on the sheep; but all wool that is not washed on 
the sheep, i think, has more than thirty-three per 
cent, of dirt. The Buenos Ayres and Smyrna 
wooAs always sheared without washing, thrown 
on the sand , and gathered up with dirt. We have 
machines for cleaning it, and it does not cost 
much to clean it. I believe all that wool has more 
than thirty-tjiree per cent, of dirt, and some of it 
fifty per cent. My opinion is, that if you mean 
fairly to let in free of duty all wools under fifteen 
cents a pound, that provision about thirty-three 
per cent, of dirt should be struck out. 

The bill of the House of Representatives also 
provides that all wool costine nfty cents a pound 
or over, shall be on the free list. It seems to me 
that will amount practically to letting in all wool 
free. The Secretary of the Treasury says so in 
his report. He says the very fine and the very 
coarse ought to be let in free; but that the proba- 
bility is, such a law would be very difficult of exe- 
cution, and might amount to nothing at all. I 
strongly suspect that will be made practically 
tohring the maximum and minimum together, 
and the result will be to admit all wool Tree of 
duty. If we ever mean to go on with any proba- 
bility of success in manufacturing our woolens, 
and especially those of ^ood (quality, the protec- 
tion to the material furnished in the country, and 
the protection to the manufacturer on the woolens, 
should keep pace pari passu. The Senator from 
Virginia says the reductions ought to keep pace; 
but now prettily has he verified that in his propo- 
sition ! He has actually produced here to you, a 
bill which ho proposes to substitute for the House 
bill, reducing the duty on all wool to eight per 
cent., and reducing the duty on woolen goods 
from thirty to twenty-three per cent. That he 
calls pari passu ! He has actually increased the 
protection on cotton manufactures by taking them 
out of the twenty-five per cent, schedule, and 
putting them in Uie thirty per cent, schedule. 
Why IS that? 



Mr. HUNTER. I reduce cottons from twenty- 
five to twenty-three per cent. 

Mr. COLLAMER. Yes; but you put.them 
into the thirty per cent, scale, and then reduce the 
scale 

Mr. HUNTER. What matter if I reduce the 
duty ? 

Mr. COLLAMER. But if you had leil them 
in the regular scale,they would nave been reduced 
still more. 

Mr. HUNTER. Certainly. 

Mr. COLLAMHIR. When the Senator ww 
going to reduce the schedule in which cottons 
were, he was very careful to take them out, and 
put them in the next highest schedule, and then 
reduce the whole. That is the way to save cot- 
tons. Why is that? Are not the cotton manu- 
facturers doing well enough? I do not know 
whether they are or not; I do not know as much 
about them as about the woolen manufacturers. 
I suppose the difierence is that cotton manufac- 
turers use a southern materiAl, and by this ar- 
rangement may secure southern votes. You are 
to reduce the duty on wool to eight per cent., 
and then by getting the manufacturers iind their 
friends and the South to join together, it might 
be supposed the measure could oe carried, and 
wool be pulled over OMr eyes. That is the bid; 
that is the offer; I do not know that it will suc- 
ceed; probably it will; but I desire that it shall 
not succeed without its being distinctly under- 
stood that the wool is not so pulled over our eyes 
that we cannot understand it and see through it. 

Sir, if we ever expect to succeed and render 
ourselves an independent people as to our manu- 
factures, so as not to be aependent on a foreign 
supply which may be cut off ift war, or at any 
time their caprice may dictate, we should keep 
our duty pan passu on the raw material, and on 
the manufactured article. Do you not believe 
that we can produce fine wool in this country ? 
If anything uepends on the climate, if anything 
depends on the nature of the soil, if anything de- 
pends on discernment and enterprise, is it possible 
that we cannot succeed in this country? AH we 
need is the ordinary protection which is given to 
American industry-^uch as is given to manufac- 
tures. If the manufacturer will cut loose from 
us, if he will demand a high duty on woolens, and 
require wool to be free, we shall be reduced again 
necessarily to our colonial condition. How long 
will manufacturers succeed in that way? When 
the wool-growing interests shall be broken up, 
the wool grower, with the rest of the people, will 
say to the manufacturer, " Why shall I keep 
twenty, thirty, or forty per cent, duty on foreign 
woolens?" The answer wUl be thattne manufac- 
turer may furnish woolen goods at the same rate 
as the fereign manufadlurer. ** WilLthat do me 
any good ? You are going to get your wool from 
abroad;' and why should I keep up a duty to help 
the price of woolens merely for your benefit, while 
I leave the nation in the same dependence that it 
was before?'* It is not possible that any system 
of that kind can be perpetuated ; and if it be 
entered upon, it must prove disastrous to the 
manufacturers ultimately, because it must break 
down. 

For these reasons, in my opinion, the House 
bill admittinor free of duty fine wools above fifty 
cents a pound ou^ht to be struck out, and that pro- 
vision for letting in coarse wools free of duty ought 
to be perfected by striking out that part which ex- 
cludes them if they have thirty -three per cent, of 
dirt, because that will shut them out. If you 
reduce the duty on woolens we cannot expect 
that you will keep it at its present rate on wools; 
butjdo not reduce the woolens from thirty to 
twenty-three, and wool from thirty to eight per 
cent. • 

I am not at all tenacious of changing the House 
bill; I do not think it will produce any disastrous 
effect if it goes as it is; but I must say, in all can- 
dor, that I think that portion in relation to fine 
wools had better be stricken out, and the other 
portion perfected. I look on this whole process 
of changing the tariff at the present moment as 
temporary — I will not say temporizing. The 
exigencies of the foment, which press on the 
people in regard to the surplus in tbe'Treasury, 
are such that they wish to reduce the revenue. I 
think proper measures should be taken to reduce 



the revenue, but I know of only two courses to 
do that with certainty by a tari0; Whatever yoa 
put on the free list, of course cannot augment thg 
revenue. You may bring in ^ many articles bm 
you please free of duty, and you cannot thereby 
augment the revenue; and, therefore, whatever 
articles subject to duty you put on the free list, 
you reduce, by so much, the revenue. There i^ 
only one other Way of reducing the revenue by a 
tariff, and that is, to take some articles and pro* 
hibit their importation altogether. There are bat 
these two extreme courses; there is no middl/s 
course that will effect the object with certainty. 
I do not Bay that experiments might not be mads 
in a succession of years to do it; but I say that 
the problem of reducing duties so as to reducs 
the revenue, is altogether too uncertain to speak 
of. There are so many considerations, so many 
elements entering into it that you cannot calcu* 
late with certainty. By reducing the duty yoa 
increase importations under certain circumstanceSf 
and again you may reduce the duties and yet 
reduce your importations and still increase jour 
revenue, because of the rise of the price of thp 
article. 

Again, you may reduce revenue by inereasii^ 
the duties. This, however, is altogether an ex- 
periment. It is entirely uncertain whether you 
will do it or not. It may be that you will t/icreaas 
your revenue or decrease it. You may even let 
the duty stand as it is, and import precisely nj$ 
much as you did last year, and yet have k 
revenue greatly increasea or greatly diminishea, 
but especially increased, because the tende|icy of 

E rices is to rise. The surplus which you nojy 
ave in the Treasury is not the natural and ordi- 
nary result of commerce, or of the increase of 
our people; it is the result of the increase of gold. 
I do not say there is no other element; but that 
is the largest element In the composition that b«i 
increasea the price on everything you import. 
Your duties are laid ad valorem; and, as prices of 
articles rise, your revenues increase without your 
increasing your importations. The House bift 
increases the free list, and therefore it diminishes 
the revenue, because you cannot get any revenue 
out of those articles which pay no duty. The 
effects of any other changes are exceedingly prob- 
lematical. TheprobabiUty is, that the scale of th|| 
Senator from Virginia, or the scale fixed by our 
Finance Committee, would increase the revenue. 

Both these plans go on the assumption that ths 
present arrangement of the schedules by the tariff 
of 1846 is right. That is assuming what I think 
no man has a right to assume. If time permitted* 
I think I could show that the arrangement of the 
schedules of the present tariff is far from being 
conformable to the approved principles of polit- 
ical economy.' It is very easy to fix a tariff if yo^ 
mean to have a single horizontal rate of duties on 
all importations; but you vary from that, up and 
down I as the circumstances of particular cases 
demand. For instance, you lay a larger per- 
centage on articles of luxury. All discerning 
people have done so. We frequently talk about 
the income tax of England, the window tax, the 
horse tax, the servant tax)but look for a moment 
at the manner in which they affect Che people. 
They tax only an excess of windows beyond 
three in a house, so that every poor man can nave 
the light of heaven without taxation. On all 
chinaneys but one, on all servants beyond a sinelp 
household servant, on all incomes beyond ^lOO) 
or t|500, they lay a tax. 

Mr. STUART. I wish to make a suggestion 
to the honorable Senator from Vermont. There 
seems to be a disposition on the part of the Senate 
to dispose of this question at some time during 
the present sitting. It is now half past four 
o'clock; and I suggest that be tweed now and six 
o'clock we may get our dinners, and then come 
back in a condition to dispose of the question to- 
day. 

Mr. PUGH. We cannot dispose of it to-day. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I have no idea that thif 
whole subject of the tariff is to be arranged in six 
hours. 

Mr. STUART. I thought there was a dispo- 
sition to do that, and I think we can try it better 
afler we have had our dinners. If the Senator 
from Vermont will yield me the fioor, I will mov^ 
that the Senate take a recess until six o'clo^c* 
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Mr. COLLAMER. I yield the floor for that 
purpose. 

Mr. PUGH. I move that the Senate adjourn^ 

Mr. HUNTER. I hope the Senate VJU not 
adjourn. I wish simply to say, once for all, that 
if we are to act on this matter, we shall Kkve to 
act on it to-night, for to-morrow we must go on 
with the appropriation bills. It is for the Innate 
tp say whether we ^hall act on it at all. I am 
willing to agree to a recess, bat not to an adjourn- 
ment. 

The PRESmiWO OFFICER, (Mr. Biggs in 
the chair.) The Senator from Ohio has moTcd 
that the ^nate adjourn. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. STUART. I move that the Senate take 
a recess until half past six o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to. 



^ 



BVENiNO SfiSSlON. 

The Senate reassembled at half past six o'clock, 
. m., and resumed, as in Committee of the 
Vhole, the consideration of the bill (H. R. No. 
5^6) reducing the duty on imports, apd for other 
purposes. 

Mr. COLLAMER. Idesire, Mr. President, 
to make a few quotations from books and papers 
which I had not with me this morning, and which 
I was compelled to refer to from memory. I said 
that in England it had been found most profit- 
i^SKe in their farming to raise coarse wool and 
import the fine woof, and of course they let in 
the fine wool free of duty for the benefit of their 
manufacturers. We find it for our interest to 
raise the fine wool, and are willing to let in coarse 
yool for the benefit of the manufacturers, if they 
wfint it without duty. That is the difference in 
the two cases. To show how the Briiish market 
is supplied with fine wool, I have before me the 
British Almanac for this year, which states that 
" the quantity of wool imported the past year 
iDto the United Kingdom was 99,300,000 pounds " 
—I stated from memory that it was 92,000,000 
pounds — "of which 74,612,000 pounds were from 
the British possessions out of Europe*' — that is 
the Australia wool — **and there was reexported 
1^,453,000 pounds," which leaves the amount 
they imported in the whole, taking out the quan- 
tity reexported, just about what they received 
from Australia, their own province, as I said. I 
f{>oke also of the present price of our wool. I 
wish to verify my statement by the prices current 
"V^hich I have before me. Last week, in Boston, 
ihe Saxony fleeces brought from sixty to seventy 
cents, and the merinoes from fifty-four to sixty 
cents per pound. 

Immediately before the recess, I was speaking 
of the manner in which, according to the ordi- 
narily accepted principles of political economy, 
duties should be laid. They are laid in all coun- 
tries, in a great measure as far aa practicable, so 
as to bring the burden of taxation on luxuries, 
on wealth. I was calling to mind some instances 
BO as to show that the British internal taxes are 
levied for that purpose — the British income tax, 
the window tax, the servant tax. 

The plan of the Senator from Virginia and 
that of the Finance Committee, go on the prin- 
ciple of preserving in a great measure the propor- 
tions of the present schedules, and scaling ttiem 
down. That goes on the ground that the present 
cast of duty 18 just and proper in the tarifif as 
now molded. That is very far from true. If 
we are to mold and shape our finances with a 
yiew to any degree of permanence, that cannot 
be taken as a sound basis. For instance, dia- 
monds now pay only fifteen per cent., when 
woolen cloths, which everybody uses, are at thirty 
per cent.; wines are at thirty per cent., while 
orandy and spirits are at one hundred; silks are 
at twenty-five, while woolens are at thirty per 
cent. Silks are articles of luxury, used by peo- 
ple of wealth, who can afiford to gratify their 
tastes, and nobody has any objection to that; but 
I insist that the duties which are levied upon a 
■ilk dress should not be the same by percentage 
as upon an article of the uthnost necessity, like 
printed calico, wanted by all people, and especi- 
ally by the poor. That, however, is the present 
cast of the tarifiT, and there is nothing in either 
of these plans which proposes to make any new 



apportionment so as to have the duties levied on 
articles of luxury. 

I wish now, Mr. President, to show who-are, 
in point of fact, the producers of wool and sheep. 
Onginally, in this country the sheep was intro- 
duced into the eastern part of the United States, 
into New England, NcwYork, and Pennsylvania, 
and Maryland somewhat. It is said they are di- 
minishing. That is not true; but then it is said 
they are not increasing in proportion to the pop- 
ulation. That is not exactly true. Nothing is 
shown to prove it. The only foundation that I 
see for the allegation is the fact that the fine sheep 
have passed into a different section of the coun- 
try, are now owned and raised by a different order 
01 people in a different quarter of the country. All 
that we know positively is from the returns of the 
census of 1840 and 1850; the rest is matter of esti- 
mation. In the State of Vermont, in 1840, we 
had 3,600,000 sheep; in 1850, 3,400,000. You 
see the number has diminished there, but I can 
sh6w vaVious reasons why that is the case. In 
all the New Enffland States they diipinished from 
1840 to 1850; but let us see where they went. 
Illinois, which in 1840, had 659,000 sheep, in 1850 
had 2,150,000. Michigan, which in 1840, had 
153,000, in 1850 had 2,043,000. Ohio, which had 
3,600,000 in 1840, in 1850 had 10,690,000. New 
York, in thatperiod, increased from 9,000,000 to 
over 10,000,000. The sheep in Pennsylvania in- 

'creased about half a million. In Kentucky they 
increased from 1,700,000 to 2,200,000; in North 
Carolina from 625,000 to 970,000. 

It thus appears that the raising of these sheep 
has passed to western New York, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, Michigan, and Illinois. Those 
Stales are now tho growers of the fine wool sheep. 
The finest qualities of wool are in Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio, and some in western Virginia. It is, 
therefore, not merely for my own constituents in 
the State of Vermont that I speak. If we are to 
take these returns as correct, their direct interest 
in this question is diminishing; but I say again, 
these tables do not show the extent of^the in- 
crease. The Secretary of the Treasury calculates 
merely the rate of increase from 1840 to 1850, and 
shows that at that rate we now raise about fbrty 
to sixty millions pounds of wool, whereas every 
manufacturer of intelligence in the United States 
knows that for two or three years we have raised 
and sold and used much over sixty miltions 
pounds. 

• I desire now to call the attention of the Senate 
to where the broadcloths — which it is proposed 
to allow our manufacturers to make by bringing 
in fine wools from abroad, duty free— come from, 
and how they are paid for. They are mainly 
German cloths, made from the Saxony sheep. If 
gentlemen will turn to tjjfic Secretary of the Treas- 
ury 's report upon commerce and navigation , they 
will fina where the woolens come from. We 
cannot exactly ascertain, because all the Gferman 
woolens do not come to us through the same port. 
Some come through England, and some through 
Havre. We have, however, in this report, a table 
of woolen piece goods that came through Bremen, 
and they amounted to ^,600,000. Those from 

' England amounted to $500,000, and those from 
France, on the Atlantic, to $2,500,000. It would 
appeafliifrom this that nearly half these imports 
came from England; but if attention is paid to 
statement No. 19 in this report, oKhibiting the 
indirect trade of the United States, it appears that 
of the piece goods, $6,000,000 came from the Zoll- 
Verein, which is composed of Prussia and the 
States associated with her in the Trades-Union, 
including Bremen. By the same table it appears 
that in the past year there has been imported into 
this country from the Zoll-Verein, mainly through 
the Bremen line, and partly through Havre and 
England, $16,491 ,000 worth of various manufac- 
tures. When the Bremen line of steamers was 
established, in 1847, our trade with that country 
was about $3 ,000,000 annually in round numbers. 
In a period of ten years that commerce has run up 
from $3,000,000 to $16,000,000. This has been 
done since the establishment of the Bremen line 
of steamers. I invite the attention of the Senator 
from Virginia to the fact that last year we im- 
ported $16,000,000 worth from the Zoll-Verein , of 
which between $6,000,000 and $7,000,000 worth 
were woolen goods. How were they paid for } 



Let me turn the gentleman to table No. 1, in tlic 
same document, showing the domestic export??. 
He will there find that Bremen last year took 
$4,230,000 worth of cotton. 

Mr. HUNTER. Does the gentleman mean to 
argue that we ought to legislate so as to discour- 
age our woolen manufactures } 

Mr. COLLAMER. The Senator will hoar my 
argument as I go on, if he chooses to attend to 
it. I said Bremen received $4,000,000 worth of 
our cotton. It is the third port in our exportationa 
of cotton — ^Liverpool being the first and Havre 
the second. At Hamburg, in the same quarter^ 
$2,250,000 worth of our tobacco was received. 
These two items give us about seven millions of 
dollars— enough to payforthe broadcloth we im-/ 

Fortedfrom the Zoll-Verein. The argument which 
deduce from this — I address it entirely to gen- 
tlemen from the South — is, whether it is a goo J 
arrangement for the southern people to have ^pooI 
imported here at a low, nominal, or no duty, 
worked up into cloths and sold here, and the tradn 
of the Zoll-Verein cut ofli*, tliese cloths to supply 
the place of those? In other woimIs, is tHere any 
agreement made by which northern maimfac- 
turers will take just as much cotton and tobacco 
as the Zoll-Vereui takes, because if that agreement 
is not made, it wDl be a bad trade for your part o£ 
the country. 

Mr. HUNTER. I have heard the Senator's 
argument, and I think it amounts to this: thai we 
must so legislate as to discourage domestic man- 
ufkctures, m order to import from abroad. 

Mr. COLLAMER. That is the gentleman's 
conclusion. 

Air. HUNTER. That i? the fair conclusion 
from the Senator's appeal. 

Mr. COLLAMER. Probably we differ very 
materially on that point. I have never intimated 
that any manufactures should be discouraged. 
I have laid down my proposition, and what I 
now say, in^ my humbte judgment, is perfectly 
consistent with it. My proposition is, tnat there 
should be no manufacture made by legislation 
which cannot sustain itself with the materials it 
works upon produced in this country. 

Mr. HUNTER. Allow me to ask the Senator 
how the English cotton manufacturers are sus- 
tained? They do not produce the cotton, cei- 
tainly. 

^ Mr. COLLAMER. England is in a constant, 
distressing state of dependence for foreign cottons; 
a condition of dependence which this country 
should not incur in relation to our necessary 
supply of wool. Any man can in two minutes 
put a question that is capable of a perfect an- 
swer, and which has been answered a hundred 
times, when he knows that the answer will take 
so long that nobody would listen to it. 1 have 
attempted to show, and I th^nk I have shown, 
that tne condition of things in England and in 
America in relation to woolen goods is utterly 
and directly opposite to each other. The Eng- 
lish find it best for themselves, in the condition 
of their agriculture, to raise only coarse wool. 
That is the reason they are willing to introduce 
fine wool at little or no duty, because it does not 
compete with their home production. On tho 
other hand, we have been and are trying to raise 
and have been somewhat encouraged to raise, the 
fine wool. We are willing in the same way to 
admit coarse wool free of duty for the benefit of 
the manufacturers. We are directly at opposite 
points of the heavens, separated ioto caloy and yet, 
because I say things could not be managed here 
as in England, the Senator from Virginia tries to 
make out that I have involved myself in incon- 
sistency. I adnfit no such thing. I sav that if 
we permit the home-produced article of wool to 
be protected as the manufactured article is — and 
we ask nothing further — we can then go on and 
be able to furnish all our fine wool. While that 
is being done, trade may go on, and all may be 
operating well for the dirrerent parts of the coun- 
try — for the northern and eastern wool grower, 
as well as the southern cotton planter and to- 
bacco planter. 

Before I conclude, I beg leave to call attention 
to one other topi^. It is ouite obvious, Mr. 
President, that the j)roposea substitute of the 
Senator from Virginia is framed with a view to 
make one step in me right direction, as gentlemen 
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please to call it; that is, one step towards free 
trade. There are many men who are desirous 
of going not only the nrst step, but the whole 
journey; and we must consider the^ first step as 
entering upon the journey with a view to apcom- 
pUsh the end. I believe the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Toombs] once avowed that it was his 
purpose to brine us to free trade. I believe gen- 
tlemen will thinlc better of that when they come 
to reflect how it is to be done. It will be remem- 
bered that by the Constitution of the United 
States direct taxes are to be apportioned among 
tiie several States aocordinff to their representa- 
tive population, I take it that free trade is direct 
taxation. If we do not collect our revenues from 
imports, we must of course collect them by direct 
taxes, unless we fall into the opinions of Barney 
Cllenn, who held that all expenses ought to be 
paid out of the Treasury, and that there should 
DC no taxes. Let us for a few moments consider 
the effect of direct taxation. There are some 
very plain elements which lie within our reach 
on that topic. In the first place, we have about 
twenty -five millions of people. In the next place, 
it must be admitted on aU hands, that we want 
about fifty millions of dollars a year for the ex- 
penses of the Government at the present time. 
That is re^rded as an economical sum in the pres- 
ent condiuon of the country. We have twenty- 
five millions of representative population, and as 
we want fifty millions of dollars, of course the tax 
must be two dollars a head. The problem is one 
of easy application, and we can readily see how 
much eacn State would have to pay according to 
its population . Take the State of Indiana, wmch 
at the last census had 988,416 people. Her pl^- 
portion would be $1,976,83^— almost two milhons 
of dollars. Suppose we were to take from the 
State of Indiana by direct taxation, $2,000,000 a 

2 ear, to be collected in specie, carried put of the 
tate, and expended out of the State, what would 
be its effect repeated year after year ? The State 
of Ohio had 1,980,000 people according to the last 
census, and her proportion would be $3,960,000 
a year, almost four millions of dollars. Suppose 
we were to levy by direct taxation on the land and 
buildings in the State of Ohio |4,000,000 a year in 
specie, carry it out of the State, and use it for the 
Army and Navy and other governmental pur- 
poses, expending none of it there, unless inaeed 
what little the delegation in Congress might bv pos- 
sibility save out of their salaries and carry nome. 
Take the State of North Carolina. Apply to her 
the constitutional three fifths rule as to slaves, and 
her representative population is 754,000, and their 
annual taxes would be $1,508,000. 

I ask gentlemen how long they suppose it 
would be possible for the States to endure this ? 
I believe a great security aeainst such a result is 
found in the fact that our suive-holding brethren 
would then have to take an apportionment of 
taxes according to representation, and would, on 
that account, comparing their white people with 
the white people of the free States, have more 
taxes to pay. That furnishes one security that 
it is not likely to be adopted. But I put it now 
as if it were adopted; tina 1 ask how could States 
like North Carolina bear it? Large commercial 
States, like New York and Massachusetts, and 
perhaps Maryland, are accustomed to the con- 
stant use of large sums of money, and would not 
nalize it so much; but I take States which are 
not commercial States, such as North Carolina. 
Here is a million and a half of dollars to be levied 
on North Carolina, to be carried out of that State 
and spent abroad. I need not multiply words to 
•how that that would be utterl^r unendurable. It 
would depopulate the State in five years. It 
would be impracticable. The taxes could not 
be paid for five years in succession. I have no 
doubt it would absorb the whole circulating me- 
dium of the State in two years, so that there 
would not be a single dollar left in circulation. 

I need not take time on this question. I simply 
desire to show what is involved in the idea of tree 
trade. It may be a veiy Utopian fiucy of gen- 
tlemen to say we should very much economize 
the expenses of Government if we had to put our 
ImumU m our pockets dailjr. and we should have 
less corruption ftmds. Still it is very desirable, 
before we take any steps in that direction, to count 
the cost. 



I have, Mr. President, passed over the various 
topics to which I wished to call particular atten- 
tion on this occasion, and I desire to make a brief 
recapitulation in closing. I say, in relation to the 

rrotection of woolen goods, that the attempt which 
believe is here made to undertake to set up 
manufactories to be supplied by foreign material, 
and that^ too, by taking off the protection from 
the home supply and discouraging it, will, if put 
into operation, have the effect of creating a forced 

Erotection which, cannot bv possibility endure. 
n the next place, I utterly deny that there is any 
foundation at all for the remarx that this country 
is not competent to the production of the finest 
wool in sufficient Quantities with proper protec- 
tion. We have all the varietieQ of climate and 
soil adapted to the productions of any part of the 
world, and espeoiany the growing of sneep of all 
the different qualities that may be required. In 
the next place, I deny the suggestion that, by 
letting in foreign wool for the benefit of the man- 
ufacturers, you will enable them to getit cheaper, 
and at the same time furnish a x^arket to the wool 
growers to sell it dearer. I insist, also, that this 
matter of undertaking to get rid of the surplus 
revenue of the Treasury, can never be effected as 
proposed by the plan of the committee, or of the 
Senator from Virginia. I insist further, that it 
is not true that there is any occasion of alarm 
in consequence of the condition of the Treasury, 
for the sagacity of the community will adapt 
themselves to it. Indeed, I regard the result of 
throwing out this quantity of money, besides the 
amounts that are semi-monthly received from Cal- 
ifornia, and England is constantly receiving from 
Australia, so far from producing any beneficial 
effect in point of fact, would proouce an overflow 
of importations which woula glut the markets of 
this country, and disturb the commercial relations 
of the people. By leaving the money where it is, 
we shall leave the community gradually to adapt 
their labors to the great and increasing quantity 
ofgold coming into use. WiUi these remarks,! 
leave the subject. 

Mr. PUQH. Mr. President, in the month of 
July, 1646, the representatives of the Democratic 
party in Congress attempted to frame a tariff 
act upon the principles then and nowprofessed 
in the national Democratic platform. The object 
of that act — whatever its defects of detail — was to 
levy duties on those imported articles which 
would certainly produce a revenue to the Grov- 
emment; and , subordinate to this object, wherever 
discriminations were made, that the heaviest tax- 
ation should be upon articles of mere luxury, and 
the lightest taxation upon such articles 4)f general 
necessity as the United States did not produce or 
manufacture. I understand that to be the policy 
heretofore proclaimed b/the Democratic party; 
and I a§reo to it as a Senator and as an individ- 
ual. I am opposed, therefore, to one feature of 
the amendment reported by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. HuNTEa] to the bill from the House 
of Representatives. That feature is not only a 
departure from the details settled by the act of 
July 30, 1846, but is in violation of Democratic 
pohcy and principles. I do not believe that a more i 
objectionable provision was ever made in the 
worst days of the protective tariff system^ 

The House of Representatives would secure 
protection to ^e manufacturer, at the expense of 
all other persons, by an enlargement or the list 
of articles upon which no duty is to be levied ; 
and the Senator from Pemsylvania, [Mr. Brod- 
RKAD,] an advocate of the protective system, to 
some extent, tells us that free trade in what he 
calls the ** raw material" would be very advan- 
tageous. This phrase '* raw material" seems to 
mean, however, only those articles in the growth 
or production of which his constituents are not 
interested. Now, sir, if the country is prepared 
to adopt an absolute system of free trade, with 
its consequence, direct taxation, I will not object: 
for whatever ouestion I might make as to the 
convenience of such a system, I have been thor- 
oughly convinced, by an experience of one year 
in Uoneress, that my constituents will fare better, 
much better, than under the present system of 
indirect taxation, coupled with the exolusive pat- 
ronage, power, and protection bestowed by this 
Qovemment on the Atlantic States. 

The Senator fVom Virginia has outdone the 



House of Representatives in affording protection 
to manufacturers, and this by a transfer of arti- 
cles from one schedule, named in the act of July 
30, 1846, to another schedule. He tells us that 
the proposed, reduction is equally upon manu- 
factured and unmanufactured articles. Let us 
examine. Under the act of July 30, 1846, mrjia- 
factures of wool cuid wool unmanufactured were 
subjected alike to a duty of thirty per cent. ; and 
why not? If Congress should look only to the 
sources of revenue, as some contend, these two 
descriptions of articles must be retained. We 
can rely on them to produce, from year to year, 
a large amount of revenue — sufficient, with oUier 
staples of importation, to defray q^ the expendi- 
tures of the Orovemment. But the Senator now 
proposes to reduce the duty on woolen goods, 
manufactured, from thirty to twenty- three per 
cent., and the duty oh wool, unman^^factured, 
from thirty to eight per cent. And that he calls 
a prcporHofuAle reduction \ Sir, it is neither in 
keeping with the details of the act of July 30. 
1846, nor with the principles that act was intended 
to illustrate. It » only a scheme to afford the 
manufacturer of woolen goods a protection which 
the authors of the act of 1846 never designed — and 

Frotection, too, at the expense of the agriculturist, 
t is nothing less than a requirement that the agri- 
culturist shall ^ve tribute to the manufacturer. 

It is worth while, in this connection, to observe 
an other fact. The tariff of 1846 classed the man- 
ufactures of cotton in schedule D, and imposed 
on them a duty of twenty-five per cent. The 
amendment of the Senator from Vii^nia reduces 
the duty on all articles contained in schedule D" 
to nineteen per cent.; but its second section trans- 
fers the manufactures of cotton from schedule D 
to schedule C, and so the duty on them is only 
reduced from twenty-five to twenty-three per cent. 
I ask Democratic Senators, who nave resisted the 
doctrine of protection to manufacturers at the ex- 
pense of the ajgriculturist, for the last fifteen years, 
to explain this novel system of <* proportionable" 
reductions. The manufactures of cotton fall from 
twenty-fiVe to twenty-three per cent.; the manu- 
factures of wool from thirty to twenty-three per 
cent. ; and wool, unmanufactured, falls from thirty 
to eight per cent. 

There are several other instances of this kind. 
Instead of adhering to the schedules constituted 
by the act of July 30, 1846, the Senator has vio- 
lated them; and tnerein has violated the principle 
of the act itself, and given a protection to manu- 
facturers as unjust and inordinate as they would 
desire. I do not transgress the bounds of truth 
when I declare that the amendment of the Sen- 
ator iVom Virginia is more thoroughly a protect- 
ive tariff than the bill which the House or Repre- 
sentatives has adopted. Not only so— not only 
does it sacrifice the agriculturist to the manufac- 
turer, but it discriminates unjustly between agri- 
cultural interests. There are certain interests of 
agriculture which it was thought advisable, in 
July, 1846, to protect from the influence of foreign 
competition. The cultivation of the su^ar-cane 
is one of these — an interest which requires the 
labor, and, to a great extent, measures the value, 
of African slaves. This interest, I say, was sup- 
posed to require some protection at the hands of 
the Government, and to afford , also, an indisputa- 
ble source of revenue. Upon the latter ground, 
perhaps, many voted against placing sugar on the 
free list. The duty on that article is but slightly 
reduced. The duties on iron are but slightly re- 
duced. But when the Senator from Virginia came 
to wool — an article in reference to which the same 
arguments were applicable — he dealt with an un- 
sparing hand. May I ask the reason of this? 
What end is to be subserved? 

The Senator tells us, to be sure, that he desi^s 
to reduce the revenue. If so, sir, why not im- 
pose a proportionable reduction, at least, of the 
duty on cotton manufactured goods ? Why were 
they transferred from their former schedule ? 

Mr. HUNTER. I will tell the Senator. The 
duty on manufactures of cotton, not otherwise 
provided for, is reduced from twenty-five to twen- 
ty-three percent.; and they are left with the same 
duty as that imposed on manufactures of wool, 
iron, sugar, and hemp. Is it not just that they 
should stand in the same schedule ? 

Mr. PUQH. I am not debating that question 
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at present. The Senator said that he had adhered 
to the schedules contained in the act of July 90, 
1846, as well as to its principle. 

Mr. HUNTER. The Senator is mistaken. I 
iuiid I adopted that as the basis; but my plan was 
to take the schedules of 1846, with some altera- 
tions and transfers. 

Mr. PUGH. The alterations and transfers 
completely disarrange the schedules. I admitted 
that the Senator had somewhat reduced, the duty 
on cotton manufactures; but if we are to turn 
from the question of mere revenue to the question 
of Justice and equality, I ask him why so ^at 
reuuction of the duty on wool ? 

Mr. HUNTER. Because the reduction upon 
wool, in my opinion, would not injure it in the 
least. I fave my reasons for this opinion. 

Mr. PUGH. I listened to the Senator atten- 
tively. I heard him express that opinion, but 1 
heard no reasons assigned fbr it. I will not so 
far trespass on the patience of the Senate as to 
engage in the ar|[oment of that question. Indeed, 
sir, I will not add a syllable to the complete and 
unanswerable demonstration which the Sena- 
tor from Vermont [Mr. Collambh] has just con- 
cluded. The truth is, Mr. President, that a re- 
duction of the duty upon unmanufhctured wool 
has been the chief object of this enterprise from 
its commencement. It be^^an with this; it has 
been prosecuted only for this; and if this should 
fidl, we are admonished that the tariff cannot be 
amended at all. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has preached 
an annoal discourse on " free wool" ever since 
he came into office. The reports of the Congres- 
sional Griobe show that the House of Represent- 
atives never was permitted to consider this subject 
with any degree of fairness. As soon as one 
scheme, proposed by the Committee of Ways 
and Mecms, nad been examined, and its enormi- 
ties exposed, the committee withdrew that and 
submitted another scheme, and another, and (I 
believe) still another. And after the House in- 
dicated distinctly that it would not sacrifice the 
wool grower to the woolen manufacturer, a sub- 
stitute was offered, containing that artful provis- 
ion which the Senator fVom Vermont has just ex- 
posed; and by the aid of the previous question, 
with no opportunity fbr debate, the substitute 
seems to have been forced through the House and 
sent to us. Well, sir, lookmg about for deliver^ 
ance from this great wrong, threatened upon my 
constituents, what cotild more surprise me than 
to discover the Democratic ehairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance— a Senator from the agricul- 
tural and Democratic State of Virginia, preparing 
to deal a worse — a fatal blow ! 

I repeat, sir, that a reduction of the duties on 
wool would seem to have been the only purpose 
of those who profbss to desire a reduction ^i the 

Eublic revenue. The Secretary of the Treasury 
as never allowed the general subject to be con- 
sidered, for an instant, without presenting the 
particular question also. He has exhausted all 
the arts of^ sophistry and plausible statement, 
and at length oetaken himself to fif:ures — ^those 
figures of which the Senatdt from Vermont has 
made such cruel application . It is the misfortune 
of our Government that whenever a public ques- 
tion has been proposed— one which should be 
decided purely with reference to public considera- 
tions—some special, mean, selfish interest has 
interposed to defeat wise and just counsels. Here 
is a great question of amending the financial laws 
of the Government, with a view to lessen the 
taxes of our people, and to prevent the accumu- 
kitton of coin in the Treasury; it ou^ht to be de- 
cided with fairness, and a due regard to the wel- 
fare of all. And yet a few manufacturers of 
woolen goods in New Elngland and New York 
/ have seized upon it, and perverted the whole en- 
terprise into a scheme for sacrificing the wool 
grower of the West to their own aggrandizement. 
This reduction of the duty on wool to eight per 
cent, is the essence of the amendment to which 
{ the Senator from Virginia has ^ven his authority 
and great name. It is the object to be accom- 
plished by means of all these transfers and this 
circumlocution. I have not said so, Mr. Presi- 
dent, with any intention of unkindness. I have 
no such sentiment toward the Senator trom Vir- 
ginia^none such toward the Secretary of the 



Treasury, or the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means. I think all of them have been 
misled and deceived, grossly, upon this subject. 
There are other features ofihe Senator 's amend- 
ment in respect to the propriety of which I enter- 
tain serious doubts. By tne act of July 30, 1846, 
a duty of one hundred per cent, was imposed on 
brandies and distilled spirits; and this for the 
reason that they were articles of mere luxury, 
and should sustain the most onerous burdens of 
taxation. The Senator has remitted almost two 
thirds of that taxation — reduced the duty fVom 
one hundred to Uiirty per cent. But, sir, I am 
so anxious to remit the present surplus in our 
public revenue, and thereby prevent tne extrava- 

fance of appropriations in which the Government 
as lately indulged, as well as to rebuke the cor* 
ruption which now stalks shamelessly before our 
sieht, that I will consent to any proposition short 
of absolute ruin to my constituents. I appeal, 
therefore, to the representatives of the amcultu- 
ral States, whether in the North or the south, to 
restrain these woolen manufacturers within some 
reasonable limit* 

I know, sir, that the Senator from Vireinia be- 
lieves this reduction will be of ultimate advantage 
to the wool grower. That is the pretext on which 
protective tariffs, paper monev, and all 'other 
schemes of public ana private plunder, have been 
excused, l cannot but admire that the Senator 
should have been deceived by it, and assure him, 
that with all his abilities, his eloquence, and his 
reputation, he never can persuade the wool grow- 
ers of the United States that they ought to be 
burdened fbr the mere aggrandizement of woolen 
manufacturers. 

Mr. President, I do not like the principles on 
which this revision of the tariff has been under- 
tidten. I am not |n favor of an extensive free list. 
I desire to approximate equality in taxation. I 
believe that the Government has no rigktfUl au- 
thority to take one dollar from the pocket of 
any citizen, except for its legitimate and neces- 
sary expenses, and that those expenses ought to 
be reduced within very narrow bound/i. I wish 
to see this a Government of small income — one 
which shall be compelled to husband its resources 
throughout each fiscal year, lest the public ex- 
penditure should exceed the public revenue. 
Th^n, sir, we will have economy in the Govern- 
ment, and with it a prosperous people and honest 
public servants. In levying the amount thus 
required, I wish to see no preference of classes, 
interests, or individuals, one above another. For 
this reason, when it is proposed to reduce the 
amount of the Federal revenue, I object to laying 
a feather upon the manufact^r, and a weight 
upon the agriculturist. ^ 

The legislation now proposed by the House 
of Representatives, and by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, has been once tried, and its mischievous 
consequences fully developed. Beginninjg with the 
tariff act of April 37, 18lD,-and proceedine thence 
to the act of May 22, 1824, and nnallv to the *< bill 
of abominations," so called, on the l9th of May, 
1828, this Gtovemment pursued a mad career of 
compelling the people at laree to pay tribute to 
the maiiutacturers. Then , also , it oecame neces- 
sary to limit the revenues of the Government; and 
an act was passed July 14, 1832, by which the 
duties on wines and the appliances of luxury 
were reduced, whilst dyestufis and other articles 
requisite for manufacturing purposes were placed 
on the free list. The duties on manufhetured 
goods, however, remained without substantial 
alteration. The result of such a policy will be 
recollected by all. It drove more taan one third 
of the States to poverty, and the States of Georgia 
and South Carolina to the veige of secession. 
Will you now repeat tliis experiment, in order 
to test the loyalty of the northwestern States? 
There is another excess of public revenue; and 
will you — instead of a fair and proportionabte 
reduction of the duties on all importea articles— 
instead of relieving all classes ana interests of the 
community alike n*om the burdens of taxation — 
instead of enablinf^ each citizen to participate 
equally with others m the benefits of the Govern- 
ment — will you, I ask, pervert an enterprise so 
meritorious into a mere scheme fbr the aggran- 
dizement of manufkctarers at the expense of 
agriculturists ? 



I should like to be informed, sir, what enor- 
mous c|ime a large portion of the citizens of Ohio 
have committed against the Constitution — againct 
the peace and stability of the Union, that they 
should now be visited wiUi the pains and penal- 
ties ef this Virginia amendment? They never 
beset the Halls of Congress to obtain special or 
unequal legislation. They never engaged in any 
scheme to plunder the public Treasury or despoil 
the public domain. Tney have paid you taXes, 
from year to year, as you demanded -» taxes 
which impair their industry aad deprive them of 
comfort — taxes which exceed, infinitely, the ad* 
vantages they receive at your hands. These are 
the men who, in war, have left their homes and 
their harvests to repel the public enemy, and 
protect the national honor. This great, indus* 
trious, honest, and (I might almost say) dumb 
class of the people— a class which has never im- 
portuned Congress for any favor — a class which 
sends no representatives to the lobby or the ante* 
chamber — a class for which you must look to the 
farm and the fireside — this class must now be de- 
stroyed as a holocaust to appease the greediness 
of those whom Conrress has protected by boun- 
tiesj by special legismtion of all sorts, by unequal 
appropriations of public money2fh>m the fivt day 
of our existence as a nation. The Senator from 
Virginia does not propose to relieve them at all; 
for whilst he reduces the taxation of others by his 
amendment, he increases their taxation — increases 
it, I say, because he removes a burden from the 
shoulders of those who are able, proaperousy 

Sowerful, and places that burden upon the shoul- 
ers of those who sustain already as much as they 
are able to bear. 

I have said that the House bill is bad enough, 
because, as the Senator from Vermont has demon- 
strated, the clause relating to the duties upon 
unmanufactured wool is so framed as to mislead 
the agriculturist, to persuade him th^^ he has 
not been sacrificed, whereas, practically, what- 
ever the intention, he will be ruined. But the 
House bill does impose a duty of twenty per 
cent., ad valortm^ on some descriptions of unman- 
ufactured wool, and the tender mercy of the Sen- 
ator from Virginia reduces even that to eirht per 
cent. ! What would be said, sir, if I should pro- 
pose a like reduction of the duty upon su^r? 
Would the Senators from Louisiana be as patient 
as they now are ? And yet there are considera* 
tions peculiar to that question— considerations 
which, I frankly allow, it would be cruel to urge 
in the present maimed and helpless condition of 
the cultivators of the sugar-ceme, but-uponcwhieh 
I might plausibly enlarge. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Will the Senator let sugar 
alone and defend wool? He will oblige me very 
much by doing so. 

Mr. PUGH. I only ask the Senator, then, to 
be as just toward my constituents as I have been 
toward his. I ask other Senstors what they 
would pronounce of a bill which arbitrarily selected 
one interest out of all the interests of agriculture, 
and sacrificed it upon a general assertion like that 
made by the Senator fVom Virginia ? 

Sir, my constituents engaged in the care of 
sheep understand their case better than the Sen- 
ator does— better than the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, or all your congressional committees. They 
asK no privile^. I ask none for them. I demand 
even that you shall levy on them a just and pro- 
portionable share of the public taxes. I will vote 
to impose that^-yes, sir, to Uie uttermost dime; 
and I know they will pay it with dieerfhlness. 
But I protest that they shall not bear the burdens 
of those who are more fortunately situated— those 
who are so much nearer the European markets-* 
those who have lamr capital, more ancient ac- 
cumulations of profit, and facilities which the 
western fkrmer has not. 

Why, sir, when Ohio sends a barrel of fiovr to 
the ei^ of New Yoric she must send it through 
the entire length of the State of New York, and 
compete, at every stage, with the a^culturists 
of that State, of northern Pennsylvania, and even 
of the Canadian provinces. Under such compe* 
tition, nevertheless, my constituents do not com- 
plain. But they will complain when, bavingdis- 
covered that the climate and situation of the State 
are adapted to the growth of fine wool, fW>m the 
various breeds of merino sheep, they engaged in 
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that pursuit, upon theinvitatioo of the tariff act 
approved July 30, 1846, and are now to l?e de- 
prived of all the advantages which nature bestowed 
on them, and industry has so much improved. 
Why shooJd they not complain ? Have not the 
manufacturers had enough ? From the inception 
of the Grovernment down to this hour, in peace 
and in war^ in prosperity and adversity, at all 
times, the public taxes have been so levied, so 
apportioneo, so disbursed, as to inure to their 
principal advantage* Will they insist upon further 
concessions? Heretofore, they have asked pro- 
tection at our hands against what they call the 
** pauper labor ** of other countries; but now they 
demand that the free laborer of their own country 
shall be sacrificed to their own aggrandizement. 
1 reiterate, therefore, what I have said. This 
scheme, as it now stemds, whether we regard the 
House bill, or the still more objectionable bill of 
the Senator from Vii^inia, begms and ends in a 
proposition that the woolen manufacturer shall 
nave additional protection at the expense of the 
western e^riculturist, or else there shall bo no 
revision of the tariff, no reduction of the Federal 
income, no limit to the extravagance which now 
corrupts and undermines the Government. Very 
well, sir.^ If that issue must be determined to- 
night, as the Senator from Virginia declares, I 
am ready for its determination. 

I cannot declare, certainly, whether the amend- 
ment of which the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Adams} has siven notice, namely: to remit one 
fourth of all the duties imposed by the act of July 
30, 1846, will or will not reduce the amount of the 
public revenue; but 1 am certain that it will reduce 
the rates of taxation. I shall vote for that amend- 
ment, although I would prefer a still greater re- 
duction upon the same prmciple; but I will never 
agree* to this transfer of unmanufactured wool 
from ita^proper schedule in the act of July 30, 
1846, to tne schedule in which the Senator from 
Virginia proposes to place it. That is unjust and 
unequal legislation . It is contrary to the tariff act 
now in force both as to principle and detail. It 
is contrary to the professions and avowed puroose 
of the Democratic party, from theda^rs of Anarew 
Jackson to this time. It can be justified upon no 
sound policy or fair ailment. It violates the 
Constitution in fact, because it will oppress some 
of the States for the benefit of others. 

The Senator from Vermont propounded an in- 
quiry which the woolen manuiacturers would do 
well to consider. Do you expect stability and 
prosperity in your manufactures, he asked, after 
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abroad? I heard the venerable Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Butlbr] boast of the power 
of the southern States, as against England, not 
many weeks ago. We hold the cotton manufac- 
turers of England, he said, iinder bond and secu- 
rity to keep the peace. That, sir, is true. We 
bold them by a lig^ent tenfold more potent than 
all the treaties which this Senate has ever ratified. 
The industrial enterprise of that kiiigdom is at 
the mercy of our cotton planters. YEHuit, then, 
would be the condition of the woolen manufac- 
turers in New England if the growth of American 
wool were exterminated ? They would have re- 
duced tliemselves to the abject situation of the 
English cotton mannfikcturer. In strictness, there- 
fore, this is not a proposition for the benefit of 
woolen manufacturers, but for the benefit of a 
few persons now engaged in those manufactures, 
who desire speedily to make enormous fortunes, 
and then abaJidon the business. 

The Senator from Vermont inquired, also, how 
long the people of the United States would submit 
to such inequalities of taxation. I will answer the 
question for m v own constituents. They will sub- 
mit only until tney can obtain the power of redress. 
They have already been taught by this Congress, 
that the Constitution of the United States wUl not 
be allowed the same favorable operation upon the 
country west of the Alleehany Mountains as upon 
the Atlantic shore. Eitner that Constitution is at 
faul ( , or yoo have not truly administered it. This 
was a grave question to our fathers .more than 
fifty years ago, when they purchased the Louis- 
iana territory, and thus secured the free naviga- 
tion of tlie Mississippi river. It may be again a 



question before some of you retire from public 
life. 

But, shr, I do not desire — nothing is less con- 
sonant "vvith my disposition than this — to enlarge 
upon such considerations. I appeal rather to the 
magnanimity of Senators, to their sense of justice, 
and fairness, and right. I ask them, as the rep- 
resentatives of sovereign and equal States^ to 
hear the remonstrance which Ohio now makes. 
Whilst other agricultural interests have not been 
oppressed in the bill before us-^whilst they have 
))eeii subjected only to a proportionable rate of 
Federal taxation, I ask the Senate to relieve the 
shepherds of the Northwest from the oppression 
bene threatened. They have been faithful citi- 
zens of this Republic , have defended it in time of 
need, have supported it, obeyed it, and loved it, 
'n all circumstances. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, the davs of 
he Thirty-Fourth Congress are nearly numbered, 
ts few remaining hours are too precious for 
peech. Deeds, not words, should mark the 
closing moments of its existence. Mindful of the 
Value of these passing moments, of the intense 
anxiety for action of the people I represent, of the' 
pressing necessity for action now, if we would 
^ct at all, I shall be very brief in what I have to 
pay upon this important measure, which crowds 
upon us this night. 

Amott^all the important measures which press 
upon us in the crowded hours of this Congress, 
none equals the one before us ip importance to 
the Government or to the people. A redundant 
Treasury, in which millions of gold are garnered 
up, requires depletion; a revenue larger than th^ 
legitimate wants of the Government, exceeding 
even the demands of extravagance itself, requires 
reduction; a productive industj^y, in which hun- 
dreds of thousands have an interest, and in which 
millions of capital are involved, requires the 
proper readjustment of the revenue system by 
this Congress before it ceases to exist. The 
present and prospective condition of the Treas- 
ury, the permanent interests of the Government 
and the people, alike now demand the modifica- 
tion &nd revision of the revenue laws of the U&ited 
States. 

From the merchants, who look with apprehen- 
sion to the present and prospective accumuladion 
of coin in the capacious vaults of your Independ- 
ent Treasury; from the merchants and manufac- 
turers, who are ever sensitive in regard to the 
adjustment of duties upon imports; from the 
people, who desire an economical administration 
.of tne finances of the country, comes the imper^ 
ative demand for the immediate modification of 
the tariff act of 1846. Press, mail, and telegraph 
bring to us the pressing demands of the people 
to act — to act now — to save the country from the 
anticipated effects of the accumulation of hoarded 
millions in the coffers of the Government. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Collambr] 
sees nothing in the pre^nt condition of the 
finances of the country to excite apprehension 
or alarm. He deprecates this manifestation of 
anxiety by the merchants, the manufacturers, 
and business men of the country. He ^sees in 
these manifestations, which are oorne to us on 
every breeze from the moneyed, mercantile, and 
manuihcturing interests of the North, only at- 
tempts to bring about a reduction of the duty on 
wool — on that article in the production of which 
the people of (he State he so faithfully and ably 
represents have so large an interest. Business 
men of large experience predict that general 
bankruptcy will come upon the country, if the 
revenues are not reduced, if millions of coin are 
permitted to accumulate in the Treasury. The 
Senator from VeVmont scouts all these predictioni| ; 
he deprecates the excessive anxiety now mani- 
festeid for the modification of the tariff at the 
present session. While I do not fully concur in 
the views of those who anticipate a great com- 
mercial crisis— a convulsion from the effects of the 
accumulation of forty or fifty millions of gold in 
Uie Independent Treasury, 1 think no practical 
business man can doubt for a moment that such 
an accumulation of the precious metals will press 
with ^reat severity upon the monetary and ousi- 
ness interests of the people. In view of the 
present condition of the country I do not hesi- 
tate to express the opinion, that this Congress, 



if it fails to reduce the revenue, will receive, and 
will deserve to receive, the stern condemnation of 
the people. Sir, if we fail to comprehend the con- 
dition of the country, to compreliend the duty th« 
occasion imposes lipon us, ana to meet the reason* 
able expectations of the people, we shall merit 
the conaemnation of the people whose interestsi 
we have neglected, and whose wishes we hay« 
disregarded, 

Sir, the Senatpr from Ohio [Mr. Puqh] Eaf 
indulged in a strain of sarcasm, invective, ana 
denunciation, towards the manufacturers which I 
cannotallow to pass unnoticed. He has denounced 
in unmeasured language the woolen manufisicturers 
of the East. He has pronounced the woolen 
manufacturers of New England enemies of t^e 
agriculturists of the West. He sees, in the at- 
tempt now making to secure a reduction of tbi 
duty on wool, a warfare of the mammoth cor^ 
porations and millionaires of the East upon thm 
poor, oppressed agriculturists of the West. Sir, 
these reproaches — these denunciations in whicS 
he has indulged, are undeeerved. The manufius* 
turers of New England-*-of the whole country do 
not merit this 4)itter denuncUition to which th» 
Senate has just listened. I say to the iSlenator 
from Ohio — I say to the Senate — the maoufao* 
turers of Massachusetts, of New England, havtt 
made no war upon the agriculturists of the Westt 
they make no war upon the agriculturists of thft 
West; they will make no war upon the agricul- 
turists of the West. They lure wise enough to 
believe that the interests of the wool-growers of 
the central States, and of the West, are tdentiedi 
with their own. They believe that such a reduor 
tion of the duties on the raw material as woold 
infuse new life into the manufactures of wool- 
ens, would promote the permanent interests oi 
the agriculturists of our whole country. Sir, tho 
raaniuaoturers of New England do not belong to 
that class of men that see antagonism between 
the commercial, manufacturing, and Sgricolionil 
interests of our country. On the contrary, they 
believe these interests to be muitual, emd they an 
for that policy which is conducive to the proo> 
perity of all the great interests of our wh^ co«a- 
try. 

Sir, what offenses have the manufacturerft of 
the country committed, that they should be 89 
bitterly reproached in thjs Chamber? In whui 
have they offended ? The time has oome, when the 
far-seeing merchants, manufacturers, and buii- 
ness men of the country, whose ships and their 
rich cargoes are on every sea, whose mosey tmA 
merchandise are in every quarter of the globe^ 
invoke Congress to save the country from a se- 
vere money pressure, if not from impending bank- 
ruptcy, by a reduction of the revenues to the 
wants of the Government. At this time, when 
the great interests of the nation depend upon the 
proper adjustment of the .duties upon imports, 
the woolen manufacturers present their conditios 
to the attention of Congress — to the consideralioii 
of American statesmen. They tell you. Mi, 
President, and they tell you truly, that the tariff 
of 1846 has borne heavily upon their interests. 
They tell you, and they tell you truly, that under 
the operations of the tariff of 1846, the manufao^ 
ture of the ^ner and better classes of woolens has 
almost entirely ceased — that one by one the mills 
for the manufacture of these finer and better classes 
of woolens have been compelled to succumb^ 
that hundreds of thousands of dollars invested 
in these mills have been lost — that even in the 
manufacture of the coarser qualities of woolens^ 
hundreds of thousands of doUars have been sunk. 
They point you, sir, to many of their mills in 
which at least fifty per cent, of the original in- 
vestments has been sacrificed, under that poliej 
which has increased your importations of woolen 
eoods from nine millions in 1846, to more than 
uirty-four millions in 1856 — a policy which dis- 
criminates against the menufactures of our own 
eountry by taxing the raw material hi^er thao 
the manumctured article — a policy which practi- 
cally offers a bounty to the manufacturers of En^- 
lana, France, Belgium, and Giermany, and sU 
nations which have the raw materials free, to 
command our markets, and increase their wesllb. 
and power at the expense of our wool-growsfli* 
and manufacturers, ^hey ask you now, in die 
adjustment of the tariff, to adopt the policy df 
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admittitig duty free the raw materials, the wools, 
the dye stuffs, and all those articles which enter 
into manufactures. They ask you to abandon 
that suicidal policy whicn places a higher duty 
Upon wool than you place upon the manufactured 
article, and to adopt that policy which is giving 
to ^ manufkcturers of England, France, BeU 
grnm, and GFeimany, the command of the markets 
of di« world. They ask you to abandon that 
policy which is cldsing their mills, drivin? Amer- 
iftdn laborers A'om their looms and spindles, and 
arowding the markets of America with the pro- 
ducts of European capital, skin, and labor. 

Mr. PUGH. Do 1 understand the S^enfltor 
fVom Massachusetts to say, that the duty is 
twenty-fire per cent, on woolen manufactures 
under the act of 1846 ? 

Mr. WILSON. On a portiop ef those man- 
lifactures.- 

Mr. JAMES. All. worsted articles and stuff 
l^ds pay a duty of twenty-five per cent. 

Mr. PU(3H. But I was asking about the man- 
ufkcture of oroadclothi that you say have been 
stopped. 

Mr. WILSON. Including broadcloths and all 
kinds of woolen manufactures, taking them in 
the aggregate, there is a discrimination against 
woolens. 

Mr. PUGH. The question I was getting at 
was, what was the duty on those articles of woolen 
manufacture which required fine wool ? I under- 
stood the Senator's proposition to be, that the 
duty on the raw material was greater than that 
en tne manufactured article. 

Mr. WILSON. I spoke of all classes and 
kinds of woolen manufactures, in which wool 
makes a part; and I said, and I now say, that the 
act of 1846 discriminates a^nst the American 
riianufacturer. I am not nustaken in this decla- 
i^on. The act of 1846 speaks for itself; and the 
Senator from Ohio will find that the duty on un- 
itmnufactured wool is thirty per cent., on cloths^ 
cassimeres, and carpets, thirty per cent.r^Just 
what the raw material pays. He will find, if he 
iDoks further into the act of 1846, that worsteds 
pay frqm twenty-five to thhty per cefit., being 
less than on the raw material; ihat woolen yarns, 
baizes, and bockings pay twenty-five per cent., 
five per cent. less than on the raw material; and 
that olankets pay twenty per cent., ten per cent. 
IjbBB than on the raw material. The Senator from 
Ohio wilt find that his Democratic tariff of 1846, 
to which he clings with so much tenacity, in re- 
gard to woolens, discriminates against the capi- 
tal, labor, and skill of his own country; and he 
win find, if he will examine the table of imports, 
that the nations which have free wool, are reap- 
ing, under this policy, in our own markets, golden 
harvests. Under this fatal policy, our manufactu- 
rers are compelled to yield our own markets to the 
manufacturers of England, France, Belgium, and 
Germany. Is it matter of surprise, then, that the 
manufacturers, who for ten years have felt the 
fhtal effects of your policy, should ask you now 
to abandon that policy, and adopt a policy sanc- 
tioned by the experience of the great manufactur- 
ing nations of Europe, a policy which will revive 
their drooping interests, enable them to compete 
with o^er nations, at least in the markets of the 
United States, and advance the mutucd interests 
of the Agriculturists and manufkcturers of the 
whole country ? Do the manufkcturers of Amer- 
ica for this merit the reproaches which the Sena- 
tor from Ohio has heaped upon them ? Sir, I 
trust the sense of justice whicn ever should act- 
uate Senators will shield honorable men from 
undeserved censure in this Chamber. 

I listened, Mr. President, as we all did, with 
close attention to the very elaborate speech of the 
Senator from Vermont, (Air. Collambr.1 With- 
out indulging in the language of reproacn or de- 
nunciation, he warned the manufacturers against 
^at policy wiiich should diminish the production 
of wool in the United States. I know that I utter 
the sentiments of the manufacturers of my own 
State when I say to the Senator, to the »Bnate, 
to the wool-growers of the whole country, that 
an increase in Uie production of American wool 
is amone their first desires. The prosperity of 
the wool-growing interest cannot but be' condu- 
cive to the prosperity of the wool-manufkcturing 
interest. Matuality of interests exists between 



the ffrowefs of wool and the manufacturers of 
wool. The question to be so>ved is this: does the 
present policy promote the interests of the wool 
powers, or the wool manufacturers? Sir, this 
18 the practical question befbrc Congress and the 
country. The woolen manufacturers tell you — 
and they tell you truly — that their interests are 
depressed, greatly depressed, under the present 
policy. TneyT)oint you to their silent spindles 
and looms — to their depreciated property. They 
point you to the largely diminished imports of 
wools — to the enormous increase in the importa- 
tions of woolens. Yes, sir, your imports of raw 
wool have fhllen from eighteen millions in 1850 
to fburteen millions in 1856, and your imports of 
manufactured woolens have increased from less 
than ten millions in 1846 to more than thirty-three 
millions in 1856. Woolen manufactures are de- 
pressed, the importations of wool are decreasing, 
and the importations of woolen manufactures are 
rapidly increasing. No Senator can doubt these 
unwelcome facts. 

What are the effects upon the wool-growing 
interest? Is that interest keeping pace with the 
growth of our population^— with the demands of 
our people for the manufactures of woolens ? In 
1850, we produced in the United States 53,500,000 
pounds of wool; in 1855, the Secretary of the 
Treasury estimates the production at 61,000,000 
pounds. This is only an estimate, based on the 
ratio of increase from 1840 to 1850. It is only 
an estimate, for which the Secretary docs not 
vouch. I doubt the correctness of this estimate. 
Practical men, merchants in New York and Bos- 
ton, enga£[ed in the wool trade, estimate the pro- 
duction of 1855 at 47,000,000 pounds, instead of 
61,000,000 j30unds. In view of the depressed 
condition oi the woolen manufactures, the dimin- 
ished importations of foreign wool, the immense 
imports of woolen manufactures, and the small 
stock of wool on hand, it cannot be doubted.but 
the estimates of the Secretary are too large, and 
that the estimates of the wool dealers of New 
York are nearly correct. It ipay be safely as- 
sumed that the production of wool in the United 
States during the past five years has not percept- 
ibly increased. 

The manufacturers, Mr. President, make no 
war upon the wool growers. They assume thaf 
the reduction of the duty on wool, or the repeal 
of the duty altogether, will infuse vigor into that 
drooping interest, stimulate home production, 
diminish the importation of fof-eign woolen man- 
ufactures, and afford a steady and increasin|g 
deinand for American wool. They believe this 
policy will be more beneficial to the wool grow- 
ers—to the agricultural interests, than the present 
policy. The manufacturers of woolen fabrics — 
many of them men of large exnerience and ex- 
tensive knowled^ — entertain niese views; and 
they are sustained in these opinions by the expe- 
rience of the great manufacturing nations of the 
Old World. Since the reduction of the duties on 
the raw materials in England — since wool was 
admitted free, her woolen manufactures have so 
increased, so prospered, that the production of 
native wool has increased more than one hundred 
per cent. The' experience of England, France, 
and Belgium demonstrates the wisdom of that 
policy wnich makes the raw materials duty free. 
Let us profit by their example. 

In warning the manufacturers to avoid a policy 
which would check or repress the development of 
any of the agricultural interests of the country, 
the Senator from Vermont made the declaration 
that a country could not successfully manufkcture 
articles, unless it produced the raw materials 
which enter into their manufacture. This decla- 
ration is too broad, sweeping, and general. It 
is hardly supported by the present or past expe- 
riences of nations. England, the freat cotton 
manufacturing nation of nhe globe, depends not 
upon her own production for ner supply of raw 
cotton — she dejpends upon the Unitea States, her 
great commercial rival. The great manufaciurinff 
nations of Western Europe — nations which stand 
at the head of the manufacturing countries— draw 
from the United States, Mexico, South America, 
Asia, Africa, Australia, and the isles of the In- 
dian seas, immense supplies of the raw materials 
which enter in to their varied manufactures. The 
high development of BUinufactures and the me- 



chanic arts demands accumulated capital, educated 
labor, varied skill. Many of the raw materials 
which enter largely into these productions of the 
manufactures and mechanic arts, are liio r.ude 
products of less cultivated nations, or the peculidx ' 

groducts of particular soils and climates. The 
tate I represent produces little of the raw mate- 
rial which her capital, free, cultivated labor, ary^ 
skill converts into a thousand forms oi utility and 
beauty. Cotton, wool, hides, iron, copper, lead, 
tin, and brass, which enter into the one hundred 
and twenty millions of her annual productions 
of those artisles, come from other States, or from 
other climes. By this bill of the House , raw silk 
is to come in free of duty, and we of New Eng-. 
land expect, in a ftw years, to manufacture siUc 
goods to a large extent. I concur with the Sen- 
ator from Vermont in the opinion that our manu- 
factures rest upon a safer and surer basis when 
our own country furnishes the raw materials; but 
I do not limit our capital, labor, and skill to the 
manufactures of those articles which our own 
country produces. The capital, labor, and skill 
of Massachusetts — of New England — will lay 
under contribution the raw materials of other 
States and other climes — the products which more 

f)rolificsoiisandmore<genial skies, and less skilled 
abor, contribute to the commerce and the arts of 
the world. 

I am reminded, Mr. President, by these allu- 
sions to the dependence of New England upon 
the products of other States, countries, and climes, 
for much of the raw products which her capita], 
labor, and skill, convert into the forms of use and 
beauty, of the remarks made in the other House 
a few days a^o by a gentleman who has presided 
over the ancient Commonwealtli of Virginia. Al- 
luding to New England, the IJon. William Smith 
said that she ** had reached her zenith;** that he 
** could not imagine a more unpromising future 
than that which awaits New England, with her 
sterile soil and hyperborean climate.** That a 

fentleman who has gazed upon the decayed 
wellin^s and blighted fields of the Old Dominion 
should indulge in dreams of decaying commoVi- 
wealths, will excite little surprise. Let that gen- 
tleman chasten his wandering imagination, and 
turn his eyes upon the actualities of his own 
native State, ana ponder over the causes of her 
declining power. I would remind that gentleman, 
and others, if there be any, whose hopes or fears 
lead them to " imagine*' an ** unpromising future 
for New England, with her sterile soil and hyper- 
borean climate, ** that " her sterile soil and hyper- 
borean climate" nurture a hardy .race of men — 
free, educated, iiU^lligent, practical men — whose 
vigor of arm, strength of intellect, ceaseless indus- 
try, and varied skill, are making ** her sterile soil *' 
bloom and blossom beneath Tier ** hyperborean 
climate,** and filling her storehouses with the 
rich productions of every soil and clime. 1 would 
remind the honorable gentleman from Virginia, 
and those who think with him, that the produc- 
tive industry of Massachusetts, with her one mil- 
lion two hundred thousand people, is annually 
$350,000,000 — more than $1,000,000 for ever/ 
workiag day in the year; that her wealth is grsater 
in proportion to her population than any State or 
country on the western continent. I would remind 
those who indulge the hope that Massachusetts 
"has reached her zenith,** that she is now in- 
creasing in wealth far more rapidly than she is 
increasing in population; and that in population, 
although she is sending her intelligent sons by 
thousands to people new and distant States, she 
is more than keeping pace with her sisters of the 
" Old Thirteen.** f would suggest to the gentle- 
man from Virginia that while Massachusetts con- 
tinues to expend more than $2,000,000 annually 
for the education of the children of her people — 
while she continues to maintain just and equal 
laws before which every son of hers stands the 
equal and the peer of his fellow -man — while she 
continues to cultivate the arts of industry and to 
respect and honor labor, no son of hers will mourn 
over that •* unpromising future'* which he now 
** imagines*' ** awaits" ner. 

The people of New England, Mr. President, 
and especially of Massachusetts, are very exten- 
sively engaged in the manufacture of articles in 
which wool, hemp, fiax, silk, lead, tin, brass, 
iron I and hides » are largely consumed. It is for 
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their interests that the duties on these articles 
should be merely nominal, or that they should be 
duty free. If our manufactures are to increase — 
to keep race with our population, and with the 
gsowtng* wants of our people — if wc are to have 
the control of the markets of our own country — 
if we are to meet with and compete with the 
manufacturers of England and other nations of 
'#esteni Europe in the markets of the world, we 
roust have dur raw materials admitted duty free, 
or at a mere nominal duty. In view of the im- 
mense interests of Pennsyfyania in the production 
of iron, the increase of that great staple under the 
present duty of thirty per cent., and the reason- 
able prospect that in a few years we shall be able 
to produce our own iron, we of New England are 
content to let that great interest stand at the pres- 
ent rate of duty. We of New England believe 
that wool, especially the cheap wools, Manilla 
hemp, flax, raw silk, lead, tin, brass, hides, lin- 
seed, and many other articles used in our man- 
ufactures, can be admitted duty free, or at a mere 
nominal duty, without injuring, to any extent, 
any considerable productive interests of the coun- 
try. 

The House bill now before us did not come 
into this Chamber without eflfort. Few measures 
have found their way into the Senate upon which 
more efforts have been bestowed. The chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means [Mr. 
Campbell, of Ohio] has laoored with great zeal 
to perfect the measure and to carry it through the 
House. Taking a deep interest in this measure, 
which so much concerns thepeople of Massachu- 
setts, I have freely consulted with him during the 
session, and I can bear witness to his efforts to 
reduce the revenue without detriment to the pro- 
ductive industry of the country. 

This bill from the House provides ^or a 
large free list, which reduces the revenue about 
16,000,000, thus relieving the people from tax- 
ation to that extent, without aflecting the domes- 
tic industry of the country. The bill, as origin- 
ally reported, placed in schedule E — in the ten 
per cent, list — the five important articles of wool, 
iiemp, lead, sugar, and salt; but this classification 
had to be abandoned to secure the passage of the 
bill at all. The bill is here in the best form in 
which it could receive the support of the House 
at the time of its passage. 

The Committee on Finance, under the lead of 
the Senatocfrom Virginia, TMr. Hunter,] pro- 
poses to substitute the pending amendment, re- 
ducing schedules A, of one hundred per cent., and 
B, of forty percent., to thirty percent.*, the sched- 
ules from C to H, inclusive, from seven to one per 
cent. , and placing several articles in the free list. 
1 shall vote for this amendment of the Committee 
on Finance as a sullstitutc for the House bill if it 
becomes apparent during the discussion that tha 
House bill cannot be properly amended and passed 
by the Senate; but I prefer, if we can do so, to 
amend and pass the House bill. I would amend the! 
bill by the reduction of schedules A and B to thirty) 
per cent., and try modifying the clause on wool/ 
which provides that the loss of the wools undei^ 
fifteen per cent, from grease, dust, and other subt 
stances, shall not exceed thirty-three per cent4 
That limitation of the waste in cleaning to thirty* 
three per cent, will exclude most of the cheap 
wools, which shrink in cleaning from forty-five to 
one hundred per cent. This limitation must bd 
stricken fVom the bill, or its passage will be val- 
ueless to the manufacturers. 

We want, Mr. President, a reduction of the 
revenue of from fifteen to twenty millions of dol- 
lars. The bill from the House, with the modifi- 
cations I have suggested in schedules A and B, 
will reduce the revenue directly from eight to ten 
millions, and indirectly, by stimulating our man- 
ufactures, several millions more. I prefer to amend 
and pass the House bill; but if we cannot do so, 
1 shall vote roost cheerAilly for the amendment 
now Dcnding; and I shall do so in the hope that 
the House and Senate bills may be so blended, 
by a committee of conference, as to secure the 
largo free list of the House and the reduced sched- 
ules of the Senate, with some modification? in 
fuvor of some leading interests of the country. 

But this bill proposed by the Committee on 
Finance, as a substitute for the bill from the 
House, will meet, in the House, a stern and de- 



termined resistance. I know somethingfsir , of the 
feelings, sentiments, and opinions of that body. 
Representing a State largely interested in great 
interests which are affected by every modification 
of the revenue laws, 1 have ^It it to be my duty 
to make myself acquainted with the views of the 
members of the House upon this tariff Question. 
I tell the chairman of the Committee on Finance, 
[Mr. Hunter,] I tell Senators who sustain the 
amendment, that the proposed reduction of the 
duty on iron, from tnirty to twentj-three per 
cent., will meet the unbrolcen opposition of the 
Pennsylvania delegation; the proposed reduction 
on Manilla hemp will meet the opposition of the 
Kentucky and Missouri delegations; the proposed 
reduction on sugar and lead will receive the oppo- 
sition of the Louisiana delegation, and the repre- 
sentatives of the lead-producing regions. The 
proposed reduction of the duty on wool, of from 
thirty to twenty-three per cent. — while it affords 
little satisfaction to the manufacturers — will be 
opposed, it} the House, by members from Ohio 
and some of the western States, as stoutly as it 
is opposed here by the Senator from Vermont. 
I am confident the bill cannot pass the House; 
but I shall support it if the House bill cannot 
pass, in the confident hope that a committee of 
conference can so blend tnc two propositions as 
to secure the support of both Houses. 

In closing, Mr. President, the remarks I have 
felt it to be my duty to submit to the Senate, I 
wish to say to the Senate, and the country, that 
the Commonwealth I represent in part on this 
floor — I say in part, for my colleague, after an 
enforced absence of more than nine months, is 
here to-night to ^ive his vote, if he cannot raise 
his voice, for the interests of his State — has a deep 
interest in the modification of the tariff of 1846 
by this Congress. Her merchants, manufac- 
turers, mechanics, and business men, in all the 
departments of a varied industry, want action 
now*, before the Thirty-Fourth Congress passes 
away. They are for the reduction of the revenues 
to the actual wants of an economical administra- 
tion of the Government; for the depletion of the 
Treasury, now filled with millibns of hoarded 
gold; for a free list, embracing articles of prime 
necessity we do not produce; for mere nominal 
duties on articles which make up a large portion 
of our domestic industry; and for such an adjust- 
ment of the duties on the productions of other 
nations that come in direct competition with the 
products of American capital, lao^r, and skill, as 
shall impose the least burdens upon that capital, 
labor, and skill. While the people of Massa- 
chusetts entertain these views, they are not insen- 
sible to the actual condition of the country, to the 
diversities of feeling and interest in the country, 
and among the Representatives of the people and 
of States; and tbiy are willing to share the bur- 
dens which the revision of the duties on imports 
may impose on some interests of the country. 
Mr. Samuel Lawrence — a member of a family 
whose name'is associated, in Massachusetts, with 
her industrial enterprises and her deeds of benev- 
olence—expressed to me, I am sure, in a brief 
note, the other day, the sentiments of the busi- 
ness men of New England. In that note he said 
that a reduction of the revenue alone would save 
the country firom a commercial crisis; that we 
should not allow petty details to defeat action at 
this session; and that the manufacturers of Mas- 
sachusetts were prepared to share with other 
interests in the reduction which the exigencies 
of the country now impose upon the American 
people. 

Mr. SEWARD. It seems to me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the difiiculties we have to contend with, 
in attempting to reach a proper solution of this 
(question, arise from taking a view of the subject 
either too broad or too narrow. Some of the 
gentlemen who have engfiged in the debate would 
draw us into a whirl of pontical speculation, when 
it is very certain that the vote of not a single Sen- 
ator will be governed by any partisan consider- 
ations whatever. It is simply a practical ques- 
tion, uj)on which no party, as such, has expressed 
any opinion or adopted any policy. Other Sen- 
ators would draw us from' this practical'oucstion 
into one of the metaphysics of finance, and enffaze 
us in ahstruse researches into so much of the 
science of political economy as is involved in the 



subject of revenue. Other Senators would seem 
disposed to draw us into a consideration of the 
importaiice of protecting or defending certain 
special intfcrests, without suflicicnt consideration 
of the importance of maintaining other Interests 
established or growing up in the country. 

I have not looked at it in any such light. If it 
shall come to be regarded as a partisan question, 
if it shall come to be regarded as a general ques- 
tion of protection or free trade, or itit shall come \ 
to be regarded as a question of discrimination be- ' 
tween different branches of industry , I am certain 
it wHl find no wise solution at this stage of the 
session. But, sir, the light in which I have chosen 
to regard the question is simply this: it is not 
wise, it is not just to draw from the pockets of 
the people into the Treasury of the country an t 
amount of money greater than the current ex- 
penses of the Treasury require. We have under 
the operation of the Sub -Treasury, aod under the 
operation of the tarifl^ of 1846, reached that point 
when we annually encounter the inconvenience 
of a supply of national treasure e^^eeding our 
expenses. It is just, it is wise to make a reduc- 1 
tion of the revenues, so as to bring them as nearly 
as practicable within the range of the necessary 
and just expenses of the GovernmenL 

But, sir, none of the alarms which the vivid 
imagination of capitalists and financiers have con- 
jured up for the purpose of forcing this conclusion 
upon tne public, have the least effect upon roy 
mind. I have no belief that if the Treasury should 
not be depleted by the amount of six or ten or fifteen 
or twenty millions of dollars, a financial crisis or 
commercial revulsion Jike that of 1837 is thereby 
to be rendered speedy and inevitable. The time 
has gone by when such a calamity would result 
necessarily from such a mistake in policy. The 
chief effect of locking up fifteen or twenty, or even 
twenty -five millions of specie in the Sub-Treas- 
ury, thus withdrawing it from circulation^ would 
be to increase the amount of labor applied in Cal- 
ifornia, and in Australia, and in Mexico, and 
other Spanish American States, in producing^ an 
equivalent for the amount of bullion thus with- 
drawn frcvi the general use. But I think the 
honorable Senator from Virginia has trul/ stated 
the grave objections to the withdrawing of so 
great an amount of money from the public use; 
namely, it enhances the value of money, or the 
rate of interest, and thereby deranges cmd embar- 
rasses, more or less, all the industrial interests of 
society. 

Looking at the subject in this simple point of 
view, it presents this question: the Treasury is 
too full, and ousht to be depleted; it must be de^ 
pleted; how shall it be depleted ? My ideajabout 
that is, that it shall be depleted in that way which 
will the least shock the business interests of the 
country as they are ^t present adjusted. If I can 
find any plan by which six or ten, or even fifteen 
millions of dollars can be withdrawn from the 
Treasury, or prevented from going into it.without 
disturbing any one of the agricultural, or com- 
mercial, or manufacturing interests of the coun- 
try, that is the plan which, under present circum- 
stances, I am disposed to adopt. The interests 
of the country are diversified somewhat section- 
ally; and if an interest were |Mu:rificed in one 
region of the country to advance the interests of 
another, that would be unjust, because it would 
be making a sacrifice of a particular interest for 
the benefit of all. Theretore, it is that I have 
looked carefully through all these various plans 
to see that the navigation interest was not stncken 
at, to see tliat no agricultural staple was stricken 
down, to see that no nuinufacturing operation was 
dangerously affected, and finally to see, if possi- 
ble, that no commercial derangement should be 
produced. 

In looking through these different plans with 
reference to that object, I find myself prepared at 
once to dispense with, and lay out of view as 
measures which cannot receive my support, all 
those plans which seek a horizontal reductiou of 
the tariff, because it would be absurd to suppose 
a horizontal reduction which should disregard the 
special condition of the different systems of the 
production of the country, could be made with- 
out sacrificing some of those systems, and giving 
at the same ume unequal and undue advantage* 
to others which do not need any protection. I 
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mm 9 therefore, against all those schemes of a hor- 
lEontal reduction of the rates of duties proposed 
by the Committee on Finance, and proposed here, 
and by some members in the other Uouse« The 
same consideration brines me also to the conclu- 
sion that the bill of the Honorable Senator from 
Virginia, which, however, he has now offered 
itt the shape of ab amendment, is objectionable, 
though less so than that which is offered by the 
^mmittee over which he has the honor to pre- 
side. 

1 find that, so far as it eoes, the bill of the House 
of Representatives avoids all the objections which 
I have thought essential ; and although in some 
of its details, it seems to me to be very injudicious, 
yet, at the same time, regarding it as a compro- 
■aise, I am satisfied that it is a bill which is 
worthy of our approval and our acceptance. I 
do not say that it might not be advantageously 
modified. That bill proceeds upon the ground 
of certainly diminishing the revenues by trans- 
ferring to the free list articles which are now 
paying duty. It has been remarked as wisely as 
(^Qically, by the honorable Senator from Ver- 
mont, [Mr. CoLLAMER,] that the removal of all 
duties on any articles imported, will operate sim- 
ply as a bill to effect a reduction of the revenues. 
I rec<1|[nize also in the bill which comes from 
the House of Representatives the principle which 
has been so fully explained by the honorable 
Senator from Ohio, [Mr. Pugh.I By transferring 
to the free list those foreign articles which are raw 
materials employed in the manufac tures.of our 
own country, we discriminate in favor of manu- 
factures. In transferring to t,hat list dye-stuffs 
and other articles which cannot be produced in this 
our country at all, we encourage manufactures 
' without injuring the agricultural or mineral inter- 
I eats of the United States. If by thus increasing 
/ the free list we shall effect a sufficient diminution 
of the revenue, then I shall be willing to stop 
there, and I should insist on stopping tiiere. 

I cannot take the amendments onered by the 
Committee on Finance, because they will reduce 
the duty not only on the raw materials imported 
from ouier countries, but they will also affect 
injuriously the raw material which is produced in 
our own country. I may specify the materials of 
iron and wool. 

There is another objection which I have to this 
reduction proposed by the committee: I think the 
reduction of the revenue is in itself subordinate 
in importance to the stability of the industry of 
the country. The inconvenience of having two 
fall a Treasury is only a consequence of the 
greater public inconvenience of importing from 
other countries many things which ought to be 
produced at home. I, therefore, want a measure 
which, while it effects a reduction of the revenue,.^ 
will be sure also to reduce imports. I am quite 
confident that the effect of adopting the amend- 
ments proposed by the Committee on Finance 
will be to increase imports; and although there 
might' be a reduction of the revenue for a time, 
yet the ultimate effect would be a still greater in- 
crease of the revenue itself. So I feel quite sure, 
contrary to what is expected by the honorable 
Senator from Virginia, that the effect of his par- 
ticular measure, if adopted, will be to stimulate 
the importation of foreign fabrics to the injury of 
our own manufactures. 

I understand it is estimated that the effect of 
the bill from the House of Representatives will 
be to produce a diminution of the revenue by 
about six million dollars a year. If to that amount 
you add what may be reduced by reducing to 
thirty per cent, the articles which, by the tariff 
of 1946, are contained in schedules A and B, and 
pair one hundred and forty per cent, respectively, 
I tnink you would then succeed in obtaining a 
reduction of three or four million dollars more. 
That will make substantially a reduction of ten 
or eleven million dollars. This reduction, it seems 
to me, can be effected without assailing or dis- 
turbing any interest in the country, and it will 
enable us to avoid tha^ great difficulty if we must 
attempt to make reductions anywhere^ of discrim- 
inating between the productions of different sec- 
tions of the country, and thus raising opposition 
which at this late stage of the session would hin- 
der and embarrass, and probably defeat, the object 
we all have in view. I am not wiUing to ask for 



protection to the agriculturist at the expense of 
the manufacturer, nor for protection to the manu- 
facturer at the expense of the agriculturist, and 
I am not disposed to ask protection for iron at 
Ithe expense of the wool grower, or for the wool 
''grower against the iron manufacturer. I am con- 
tent to leave all undisturbed, apd favor all as far 
aa I can do without injury to others. ^ 

It seems to me, that it we can agree on any 
measure at all, it will be on the bill which has 
come from the House. I apprehend no disastrous 
results to the business of the country, or to the 
operations of the revenue system itself, if that 
measure shall b^ adopted . I ndeed , we may adopt 
it temporarily; and at the next session of Con- 
gress we can see whether we can act under more 
favorable circumstances than those that now pre- 
sent themselves. I have felt no difficulty in com- 
ing to this conclusion, because the State which I 
represent contains in full operation each one and 
alfof the leading industrial interests. If I should 
unduly favor one interest here, I must do so at the 
expense of the loss of the goodwifl of three or 
four othei* interests; therefore I have no induce 
ment whatever to dq[)artfrom thatimpartiality and 
moderation which 1 think the occasion requires. 

Mr. BIGLER. Mr. President, there is no sub- 
ject connected with the affairs of our Government 
that presenta greater difficukies than that which 
the Senate is no w engaged in considering. Viewed 
in all its aspects it presents most complicated con- 
siderations, and I regret exceedingly that it be- 
comes the duty of Congress at this late period of 
the session to consider the subject at all. It is 
so vital and wide-spreading in its influences, and 
affects so deeply all the great industrial interests 
of the people of all sections of the country, that 
it would seem to demand the most careful delib- 
eration at our hands ~- that every feature of it 
ought to be closely examined. So far as it con- 
cerns our home interests, both producers and con- 
sumers, we readily discover that conflicting in- 
terests are involved. We at least think we can 
discover such conflict; and certainly, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it will be conceded that it is our duty, as 
the representatives of the different States, and 
the people of all the States, to endeavor as far as 
possible to find a standard of equity between these 
conflicting interests, and to do justice to all classes 
and all in^rests, if such a work be possible. 

I do not intend to attempt the examination of 
this subject to-nieht. I have, it is true, at the 
expense of some Tabor, prepared some material 
which I might apply in elucidation of some of its 
features; but suffering as I do now, and as I have 
all day, with a severe headache, I shall not at- 
tempt a labored examination of the subject. I 
rise only to take a brief view of the propositions 
now pending before the Senate. 

I am free to confess, Mr. Ftesident, that I am 
not entirely satisfied with any one of them. I 
think the House bill could be most essentially 
improved; an^ had we the time to deliberate, I 
should insist upon a thorough examination of 
this whole subject, not only with reference to a 
depletion of the Treasury, but with reference to 
a proper stimulant to our leading interests of home 
industry, at the same time havmg due regard and 
consideration for the consumers; but we cannot 
accomplish that work at this time. We must con- 
form to the circumstances which surround us, and 
judge whether w^ will lake such a bill as we can 
get, or take none at all. 

The main purpose of the Senator from Virginia 
is to i^uce the revenue. He has presented to our 
consideration the evil tendencies of ai) excess of 
revenue ^n the Treasury. I agree with him that 
it is important for the commercial interest, and 
for the integrity of Conmss, that the Treasury 
should be aepleted; but! have failed to persuade 
myself that the Senator from Virginia proposes to 
acfopt the efficient mode td accomplisn that end. 
I intend to express an opinion, the result of the 
examinations which I have given; and I do say, 
with^a full sense of the responsibility I incur^- 
and I wish the Senator from Kirginia to notice 
what I now say — that the stimulant to importation 
which his proposition will most certainly give, 
will cause importations so larg^ that the revenues 
will fall but httle, if anything, short of those real- 
ized for the last year. His proposition will thus 
fail to accomplish his main purpose. That it 



would fail for the first year I have ao doubt. As 
a permanent measure it would doubtless reduce 
the revenue to some extent. 

But, sir, ( intend to object to it on other grounds. 
I think that his proposition to reduce the duty 
on iron and sugar, and textile fabrics, to twenty- 
three per cent., too great a reduction. It is one 
of those sudden changes of poljcy which so inva« 
riably paralyze our home interests. He has told 
us, Mr. Presiden^-rand I listened to the remark 
with a great deal of pleasure and gratification— 
that our iron interests are growing rapidly,. and 
that it was able to bear a large reduction. The 
Senator stated what is substantially true, that 
the home production of iron has nearly doubled 
within the last three years, rising from five hun- 
dred thousand to one million tons; but he ought 
to have noticed at that point that whenever the 
home production eauals,as he said it was rapidly 
approaching, the nome consumption, then thio 
Treasury is depleted, so far aa that item is con- 
cerned, m the most effectual way. The' rapid 
growth of this interest will answer the purpose 
of advancing a great interest peculiar to our coun- 
try, suited to our people, at the same time that 
his purpose of depleting the Treasury will be. 
accomplished. He says the home production is 
rapidly approximating in quantity tne home con- 
sumption. When it shall oe equal, we have no 
foreign importations and no revenue from that 
source. That is an important fact, and it has not 
attracted attention here alone, but it is attracting 
attention throughout all parts of EU)fi;land,and in 
all the manufacturing districts of tAat country*. 
English manufacturers have discovered the rapid 
growth of the production of iron in the United 
States, and have taken the alarm; they find it 
difficult to compete with the American producer, 
and have recently, as can be seen — for I have the 
documents at hand— contemplated n\easures to 
arrest this.^rowth; but I shall not read them, for 
I did not rise for the purpose of discussing the 
subject at any length, but merely to indicate how 
I shall vote on the different propositions. 

At a crisis like this, when this interest is being 
firmly established, and when it is about to be 
placed on a solid basis, where it cannot be dis- 
turbed by foreign competition, I am not willing 
to paralyze it by a sudaen and unexpected reduc- 
tion of the duties from which it derives incidental 
aid. I am the less willing, because, while we may 
thus cripple a very important interest, I am quite 
certain we shall fail, in a great measure, to accom- 

Slish the object of the Senator from Virginia, the 
eplelion of the Treasury; which will leave the 
manufacturing interest or the country subject to 
another change of policy at the end of a brief 
period. 

Of the three propositions that are pending here, 
I prefer that of the Senator from Virginia least. 
]L would vote for the report of the committecy 
because in that we have a guarantee that the 
revenues will be reduced. There is a large free 
list in the House bill, which is computed at a 
reduction of (6,000,000 of revenue. So far as the 
free list goes, it can be safely relied upon as a 
means ofreducing the revenues. But, in addition 
to that, whilst the committee propose to reduce 
the thirty per cent, schedule, in which iron ie 
found, from thirty to twenty-four per cent., they 
leave alargQ free list, under which are imported 
articles used by the manufacturers. Elements 
entering into manufactures in this country are to 
come in free of duty, and this, to- some extent, 
will relieve the shock of the reduction proposed 
by the committee. 

It is my intention to vote for the reduction of 
the schedules of A and B in the present tariff to 
fifty and thirty per cent. I think thirty for both 
too low. I shall then vote against the amendment 
proposed by the committee, and against the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Virginia, and 
vote for tne House bill with the slight amendment 
which we have agreed to, and the modifications 
which I have indicated. I shall do this, because, 
after what I believe a sufficient inquiry, I am con- 
vinced that we must take the House bill with 
slight amendment^, or fail to get any bill at all. 
I concur in all that the Senator from Yiiiginia has 
said as to the necessity of decreasing the revenue, 
but I differ with him entirely as to the mode 
of accomplishiDg the object, alj colleagac pre- 
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i^ted tlie hyitotf of the House bill. The settse 
ef the House tras taken on the ▼diioatf propo- 
sitions now pending before the Seriate^ and the 
fM\t leai^es us no reason whuterer to beHeve 
that either the proposition submitted by the com- 
mittee, or that which the Senator firom Virginia 
ikitemls to ofi^, trill be aceeptable to that body. 
We are now Within a few days of the final ad- 
joonttneittt and I mif^Ot whemer, under all the 
cJifcumitances, it will not be wiser to take the bill 
wfoieh is within our reach, rather than hazard all. 
' So fttr iM concerns the maiMfketuring interests 
df the country, ihH subject presents a wi^e field 
of reflection. I have ^nerally diffet^ With what 
waks known as the tariff party in my own State. 
I differ with them now, to A rreat extent. I cer- 
tsiinly dis^nt from ver^ much that I hahre heard 
on this floor on the subject of the manufkcturin^ 
interests. This whole tarifiT subject is a kind of 
pfToblem; its operStions and its mfluenoes are al- 
most incomprehensible. Tou can scarcely make 
ik proposition Which cannot be disproted, and 
fldrly disproved, by parts of its history. The 
ttanuActurers very orten conclude that their suc- 
eess depends entirely on a fixed rate of protec- 
tion, and that there is no other influence in the 
country which interferes with them to any extent. 
We have now, and we have alws^s had, an 
influence operating upon that interest which is 
moi^ potent than your rerenue laws, and from 
didt influence comes this mysterious operation 
Which is incomprehensible. I have reference to 
our system of currency — a system of inflated paper 
currency — and our irresistible tendency to high 
nominal yalues in this country. The manufac- 
turer relies in rain upon the teuriff to protect his 
interests when you have a set of currency that 
produces artificial nominal values. So potent has 
Ihis influence been, that I can show to you that 
firom 1832 4o 1837 the largest excess of import- 
dtion was at the times when we had the highest 
Mte of protection or duty. I desire to ask those 
interests all over the country, whilst looking here, 
as they have a right to do, for fair consideration 
ilnd a just incident to aid them A*om our rerenue 
System, to consider the other question— that of 
currency. 

Nor is it all sound that has been said in regard 
to the influence of an accumulated fund in our 
IVeasury. Its operations are twofold. To some 
extent, it is true, it embarrasses commerce, but 
let the same time it influences nominal values, and 
restrains them. You get a given rate of protection 
upon an article in this country, and immediately 
there is a simultaneous issue of a fictitious cur- 
rency all over the country, under the influence of 
Whldi nominal values are raised. Where, Uien, 
is the protection derived from a tariff'? If you 
give the iron manufacturer thirty per cent., and, 
under an inflated currency, nominal values rise, 
he pays for all he consumes at those exorbitant 
tBltes, and the fbreign producer imports his iron, 
And sells and realizes the profit which he had be- 
fbre your tariff was assessed at all. 

But, Mr. President, I shall not pursue this train 
Of thought any flirther . My onl y object in rising 
was to indicate the cotirse I'intended to pursue 
in reference to the propositions which are now 
pending. They are not satisfactory to me — ^neither 
the House biU, ndr the report of the Committee 
6n Finance, and least of alt the proposition of the 
Senator f^m Virginia. I can only mdce a choice 
of relative evils. 

Mr. STUART. I shall not at this time detain 
iht Senate more than a few minutes, and I should 
not say a word but for the fact that it seems to 
ihe the report of the committee, and the intention 
that the comnflfttee had in making that report, 
hdre not been very fully presented to the Senate. 
I shall endeavor to do so m a very few words. If 
a discussion shall arise hereafter in regard to the 
Mrbstitute, I may say something in reference to 
one item in that. 

It is agreed on all hands th^Lt this subject is sur- 
rounded with difficulties. It is equally agreed that 
there should be a reduction of the revenue. The 
mat difficulty is in ascertaining how that shall 
be done. The committee entertained the feeling 
which seems to be entertained by many Senators 
here, that the lateness of the session was such as 
to prevent a general review and r^modeHnx of 
tbfs whole quelition-»I sptak, of course, of the 



majority of the Committee oU Finance who made 
this report. The House bill enlarges the fVee list, 
and to that extent may be supposed to reduce the 
revenue. It was believed by the Committee on 
Finance that it did not do so to a sufficient extent. 
Taking the present importations as the basis, the 
actual reduction, by fibres, would be $6>000,C00. 
It is claimed* by the friends of that measure, that 
there would be an incidental reduction carrying 
it up to t|fl4,000,000; but we could not be con- 
vinced of that fhct. It may be true or not. The 
actufll reduction is only 1^,660,000. Thsit w$M 
believed to be too little. 

Then the b^st practical mode of producing some 
result at this time was of course the question 
before the committee, and that was believed to be 
simply to reduce proportionately all the sehedtiles 
except A and 6 in tne present tariff; to reduce A 
Oom one hundred, and B from forty to thirty per 
cent., and to reduce all the other schedules one 
fifth. Taking the importations of the past year 
as the basis, Ihe bill thus amended by the com- 
mittee will reduce the revenue to 4^50,000,000. I 
am aware that that is not an invariable basis. It 
does not follow that as you take off duties you 
decrease revenue, because in some instances the 
reduction of duties will increase revenue; but I 
confess that, so far as I was able to understand 
the question, it was the only plein upon which to 
proceed. If it turns out to oe true, upon experi- 
ment, that reaucing the tariff twenty per cent, 
increases the revenue, then I know of no other 
resort to which this country will agree, because 
the converse of the proposition (that Is, to raise 
the duties to such a point as to exclude importa- 
tion) the consuming classes of the country will 
never agree to. 

Then, Mr. President, it seems to me that, for 
the purposes of this Congress, speculation may 
rest upon this proposition. If it be true that a 
reduction of the duty will reduce the revenue, Uie 
Committee on Finance have adopted that plan at 
the rate of twenty per cent. ; and taking that as the 
basis, we shall be brought down to (^,000,000. 
In this respect, as compared with the proposi- 
tion of the Senator from Virginia, there is only 
13,000,000 difference. His l>ill reduces the rev- 
enue to 648,000,000, and the bill of the commit- 
tee, as amended, will reduce it to $50,000,000, 
calculating on the basis I have stated. Can we 
do better than try it ? If it shall turn out that 
reducing the duties twenty per cent, does effect 
the object, it is fair. Having reduced the tariff 
on schedules A and B to thirty per cent., and all 
other duties one fifth, it is a fair, equal diminu- 
tion, one that no part of the country has a right 
to complain of— all stand on an equal footing. 

Then, I submit that we ought to proceed, as 
I suggested early to-day, ana vote upon these 
amendments. Lef'us take the sense or the Sen- 
ate. If we ascertain that the Senate will not agree 
to the report of the committee, we shall have as- 
certained one point in this experiment. We can 
then see if the majority of the oenate will agree to 
any amendment to perfect the bill. If not, we 
shall be brought to consider the proposition of 
the Senator from Virginia, and see whether the 
Senate will agree to that. I think, by proceeding 
in this way, we may very soon — I suppose in an 
hour from this time — ascertain the sense of the 
Senate on these propositions. 

Upon another subject it may be necessary for 
me to say something if we come to consider the 
project of the Senator firom Virginia— I mean the 
subject of wool; but I shall not enter into it noW 
farther than to say, that entertaining the views I 
do, derived from tne best examination I csn give 
the matter, I am not willing to reduce the duty on 
wool from thirty to eight per cent. I think it is 
unjust to that branch of production. It is unjust 
as cotpparcd with any other production of this 
country, and I do not oelieve it will be beneficial 
to the manufacturing interest; but I am not going 
lo take up that subject now. I only rose for the 
purpose of presenting in a few words, atid in aS 
clear a light as I could, the propositions of the 
Committee on Finance, and to ask the Senate, if 
it be their pleasure, to vote on them, that we may 
come to some understanding of what the majority 
of the Senate intend to do. I think 1 have pre- 
sented it as fairiy as I can, and thlit is all I 
desired to do 



Bifr. CTWIN. I do not intend to detain tkr 
Senate in discussing ttiis question . I wish men^ 
to state the fact, thai: in my opinion the State or 
California has a larger number of sheep in pro- 
portiod to population than any State in the Unioti. 
It is the largest wool-producing State for its pd|F 
idettion of any State in the Union. Still the craty 
of eight per cent, is satisfiSECtory so fisir as I kii6W 
the public sentiment of that State, and we WiMltf 
not object to its betne made free . There are sOttltf 
provisions in the substitute of the Senator frotff 
Virginia that do not meet my approbatioM, be- 
cause I think his firee list ought to hate h^ 
lar^^r; but I wish to take that substitute as itflil 
and I hope it will be passed by the Senate, ft 
the other House win not agree to it, then, kiftl 
committee of conference, we may frMoie suelV # 
biU OS will be satisfkctory to the country. 

There is another article upon which the dutj^ 
will be reduced by his substitute for the bill, an# 
that is the article of Wine. I believe that Cali'' 
fomia is destined to be one of the largest Wini^ 
producing countries on this continent, and pr^« 
ably in the worid. The culture of the grapO tfttil 
Uie cultivation of wine there is now in its infaiw^V 
attd needs protection, if ever; but wears pafetAf 
satisfied to take this reduction. 

There is no reduction pro[>osed in the substi- 
tute of the Senator from Virginia that will not M 
satisfiictory to us. In fisict we would go a greilft' 
deal further if we could. I believe, if we take tM 
substitute of the Senator from Virginia, who cei^ 
tainly h&s devoted more time to this question thaJtf 
aiiy member of the Finance Committee-^I havi^ 
been ftunUiar with his labors on the subject for 
many years — and pass it, and send it to the Houitf 
of Representatives, and if they do not agree to it 
a committee of conference may mature such a biH 
as will be acceptable to the two Houses, and tt9 
the country. I hope that is a proposition Whkfa* 
will pass this body to-night. 

Mr. NOURSE. I have no inclination in tliOi' 
world, Mr. President, to make a speech on this 
subject, because I know too well that it is not id 
my power to influence the vote of any Senator 
here; but I wish to state the grounds on which X 
shall ffive my own vote. 

If uie question were, Which was the best alrii 
financial system, the bill as it comes from th'd 
House of Representatives to us, or the amend- 
ment proposed by the l^nator from Virginia, F 
miffht well doubt, and I should wish to considtf 
and to inquire, but I respectfully submit that that 
is not the question before us? Why is it that oii( 
the heel of the session, ahd amidst the pressurs^ 
of business such as is rarely to be seen, we bX^ 
discussing the question of the tariff? Simply be* 
cause there is a plethora in the Treasury whi^ 
threatens disaster to the country. It is a crisis ill 
our affairs; and something mustbedone to Tttatdf 
that one confessed, existing evil. If it were not 
for that, the c^estion would not be before us. 

Then, as wise men, what are we to do ? Ad^ 
dr^ss ourselves to the removal of the evil befortf 
us, and for which the discussion was brought on, 
or shall we go abroad and undertake to introdnoer' 
a new antl untried financial policy? Why, sir, ^ 
we take the House bill, we know that when W^ 
make free a dutiable article thaHa imported, we aror 
reducing the revenue; but when we take adutiablW 
article which pays a high duty, and reduce thalf 
duty, we do not know that we are reducii^ the r^* 
enue at all . When the moneyed men , the capita 
ists, the business men of the country, are alamsAV 
and call upon you to do something for the ssAtif 
and security of the country, are you willing td 
jeopard these high and important interests, nr 
order that you may introduce some new systeni. 
create some alienation and division and bickernHg 
between the manufacturing interests and the wooH 
growing interest ? It seems to me it is a perfectly' 
plain case. An existing evil is upon us, and thi 
question is, what is the remedy fbr that evil now'f 
We have but little time to spare. The chairmaa 
of the Committee on Flnahce says we must close 
this subject to-day; the whole thing must bedon«* 
up in a day; and yet we are to take the ^nersE- 
business of the country and remodel it. Sir, if WW 
pass the House bill with the slight amendmenlw 
that have been adopted and may be adopted^ it 
will be passed finally. If you do anythii^ ai«l| 
no man can tell you wfmi the rei^lt will be. 
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Mr. ttnCB, Mr. Predident, I wish to respond 
briefly to the remarks of the Senator from Califor- 
nia. [Mr. GwiN,] as far as I heard him. I listened 
with some attention to the rematkaof the honor- 
able Senator {torn Ohio, [Mr. Pfgh,] for whose 
opinions I hav^ iisoally the utmost respect; but, 
#ith All due deference to that Senator, I think he 
cflh-bheously e^tim&tfed the etfect of the proposed 
anrtiendmont of the S6nJitor fVom TirginiA upon 
iSbt wool-growing .interest. It is an interest for 
^hich I should feel some solicitude, if I thought 
It Would be sacrificed by this measure, but such 
in not my judgment; and no fear of a deleterious 
effect on that interest in my State will ptreTent me 
fjtom voting fbr the substitute which the Senator 
fl-otH Virginia proposes to offer. 

WooJ growing is a matter in ni^hich wis of the 
V^St have very cone(iderabIe interest; but we 
IbLV^ ever, als the Senator from Ohio ha$ well s&id, 
Seen oppoAe'd to class legislation. "We have ever 
apposed a tariff for the protection of one class f^t 
the expanse of another; i(nd anything which the 
tudgment of older Senators, tho<e who hdve had 
this fiTubject in charge for years past, says is bet- 
<^r CAlciIlated than any oth^r to keep the great 
6bject in view— a reduction of the revenue with- 
chit an odiouiA distinction in fkvor of one class 
•giinst another— will meet my approbation. I 
mould prefer, I ftrankly confess, to vote for a uni- 
rortn reduction of th6 tariff, without any transfer 
fttim one dchedule to another. In the abs^ente, 
fro^ever, of a proposition of that kind, I shall 
vote for this now pending before the Senate. 

Mr. HUNTER. I shall not say much, and I 
ihnti veiy avet-se to saying anything. Nothing 
Iktt A netise of justice would induce me to make 
&e remarks I nave now to make; but the Sei)- 
ittbt from Ohio, I think, indulged in sotne harsh 
ibiticisms on the measure I introduced, and cer- 
tidnly in some respects they were unfounded. 
Vtt tieemcrd to think there was a great disregard 
of the principles of the Democratic party in the 
proposition 1 offered. In that, he must allow me 
ttf tell him, he struck not only me but the Dem- 
dcratic patty in the House of Representatives now 
^nd two yestrs ago; and he struck almost every 
Democratic Senator, for nearly all of them voted 
fdr' ft Aiitiilar proposition attached to an appropri- 
ittion bill two yedra aFo. The main difference 
between this and the hill originally introduced 
biy Mr. HotrsTON, of Alabama, and afterwards 
Introduced by my collea^e, Mr. Letchkr, of 
Tirginid, witn some modifications, is, that 1 re- 
duce the duties somewhat more rapidly than they 
do. There is scarcely a transfer in my propo- 
sition that is not to be found in theirs; and tiiis 
in^asure has been indorsed over and over again 
by a vote of the large majority of the Democratic 
ptotiy in the House of Representatives. 

In point of fact, the criticism is not just in itself. 
I never supposed we were able to pasp a revenue 
tariff here; I never regarded the tariff of 1846 as 
a revenue tariff. I always justified it upon the 
Ipround that it was an improvement on the state 
Of things for which it was substituted; and expe- 
rifJA'ce has proved that it was a great irtprove- 
Ueiit. I think this would be an improvement on 
ihki, because it would diminish the taxes laid on 
€h6 people one fodrth; and yet the Senator from 
Ohio complains that it is k protection tariff. 
When he canle to mention the itemd of his com- 
)3laint, it wai^ because certain interests were not 

Sf-otected enough ! He made the extraordinary 
^claration, that although the duties were reducea, 
itlxe^ were increased. It so happens that the 
dtities on everything which Mmfl not free are re- 
duced by this bill. He cannot show an exception, 
a!nd yet he says, notwithstanding the duties ang 
ditbinished, the taxes are increased! 

Mr. PtJQH. Does the Senator mean to deny 
that although he may reduce the rate of duties, 
yet by reducing some disproportionably to others, 
thereDv the taxation on a particular clastf will not 
ht made more on6rdus ^ 

Mr. HUNTER. Certainly, it is d self-evident 
tti^osition^ that if you reduce the duty you 
ffinUnish taxes. There can be no dispute on that 
l^roposition . He may say they are not as equally 
alstriboted as under some other scheme, but that 
i think I can show would be a great mistake. 
When you come to compare this with the tariff 
df 1646^ I tMikk t^ii wilt fltid iit the ihidi^ that the 



ta±es which it levies are more equally distrib- 
uted. 

But the Senator regards it as an attack on the 
agricuhdral interest. Surely I would be the last 
man knowingly to make a^n attack on that inter- 
est. All my personal interests ore identified with 
thetn. The interests of our State, as you know, 
sir, are chiefiy agricultural. I supposed I would 
confer a great boon on the agriculturists and con- 
cMtners of all classes and descriptions, if I could 
obtain a reduction of one fourth of the taxes these 
were paying. That reduction would be worth fieur 
more to the constituents of the Senator fVomOhio 
than all the sheep which they raise. 

I acknowledge that in the transfer the reduction 
is made more rapidly upon raw wool than upon 
other articles. It is made under the belief that it 
Will not injure the woolj^ower. This may be a 
mistaken belief, but I think it is not; it is a ques- 
tion I, too, have examined somewhat; and I know 
the wool powers are themselves divided in opin- 
ion upon It. I believe the very Mr. Jarvis referred 
to as the person who introduced the merino sheep 
into this country, has written a letter, in which 
he declared, that he thought it was their interest 
to have wool brouffht in free, and that they could 
never prosper until the manufacturer prospered; 
and that, in order that he might do so, he should 
get his raw material cheap. I think I am sus- 
tained in this opinion by the fact, that in those 
manufacturing countries in which the experiment 
has been tried, the price of wool has risen imme- 
diately after taking off the duty. It has risen 
because the manufacturer, who created the home 
demand, flourished; and by increasing the de- 
mzlnd the price of the raw material was raised. 
It was. not, therefore, with any design to discrim- 
inate invidiously against the wool grower; but I 
really believed that if the effect of this reduction 
of taxes — for it is a reduction of taxes— on every 
one would be to enable the wool manufacturer to 
produce more profitably, the wool grower would 
share in the benefit, and the two would fi^ that 
benefit in an increased price. 

Now, sir, as I said before, the substitute which 
I intend to offer proposes in fact a reduction of 
one fourth the existing rate of taxation. That is 
an advantage which the consumer gets. As to 
these transfers, the whole loss of duty by them 
does not amount to j|^,000,000. The transfers 
are mostly of small importance. There are some 
exceptions I admit; raw wool is one, which is 
reduced to eight per cent.; and in regard to that 
there is a question whether it injures the wool 
grower or not. I do not believe it does. 

But, sir, the Senator from Ohio complained of 
the reduction of duty on the high schedule, and 
said the effect of that would be to injure persons 
who had bought brandies. According to that 
argument, you could never reduce the tariff; for 
whenever you do, you will find persons with 
goods come in under the existing tariff. 

Mr. PUQH. It was the disproportionate re- 
duction from one hundred to thirty per cent, that 
I complained of. 

Mr. HUNTER. That is a question of amount. 
The entire importations under that schedule were 
only 1(3,250,000 last year; and surely that is not 
a consideration which should prevent us from 
adopting a change, if it be beneficial in itself, and 
I think It is. I believe that the duties'on that hi^h 
schedule have operated prejudicially not merely 
to the revenue, but have led to the manufacture 
of adulterated liquors, and great frauds upon the 
revenue. I somewhat fear that the gentleman 
has in his mind the wine that is produced in Cin- 
cinnati. If he will allow me to toy so, I do not 
think from the specimens I have seen .that it de- 
serves protection. [Laughter.! He must make 
a better article when he comes here and asks for 
protection for it* He ought to be contented when 
n^e leave it at thirty per cent. , which is the highest 
duty paid on anything. 

Mr. PUQH. The^nator did not hear me 
utter a word of complaint about wine. 

Mr. HUNTER. I heard him complain of that 
schedule, and I do not know why else except that 
it affectled his wine. 

Mr. PUGH. I spoke about the dispropor- 
tionate reduction from one hundred to thirty per 
cent. I sai d not hing about wine. 

Mr. HUNTER. I think the wine Wa« in hia 



mind. I have some reason for believing that thai 
is one of the subjects for complaint. 

Mr. COLLAMER. The importation undci^ 
that first schedule A was over |5,000,000 lost 
year. The Senator is mistaken in regard to imi- 
portationa under that schedule. 

Mr. HUNTER. The Senator from Vermont 
himself is mistaken. 

Mr. COLLAMER. It is |$,859,000 on brandy 
distilled from grain. Here is the book fbr t!t8 
last year. 

Mr. HUNTER. I should have said that 1 
made the statement from the table of importation^ 
which I have for the year 1855. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I have not got that befote 
me; but this is the official report for 1855-56. 

Mr. HUNTER. I will produce the table. I 
had it made at the Treasury Department the othei^ 
day. 

Mr. COLLAMER. It ia here before us in th() 
book. 

Mr. HUNTER. I will produce another. I 
think the cap will be placed on the climax of thii 
argument wnen the senator from Vermont ask^ 
us to come in and furnish jackets for the sheep 
in that inhospitable cMmate, in which the. sheep 
are diminishing. He might have just as mu«n 
cause of dreaa of any injury the sheen interest 
would suffer by a refusal to furnish them with 
that sort of protection, as by a refusal to grant 
them thirty per cent, protection on foreign wool. 
They confess that they cannot get alon^ without 
the home market when they ask for this protec- 
tion. How can they have it unless there are 
manufacturers of wool ? 

But he presented another argument — an argu- 
ment to the South. He said that the effect of 
this reduction on wool was to be that the domes- 
tic manufactures would be increased, and wd 
should lose the advantage of the trade with Ger- 
many. I heard something of that before, and the 
result of that argument is, that we are to legislate 
against our own manufactures for the purpose of 
encouraging that foreign trade ! I am for doing 
justice. I would not legislate in favor of the man- 
ufacturers to break down the foreign trade; but 1 
would not legislate against the manufacturers to 
increase the foreign trade. I am for leaving each 
interest inthis country to enjoy its natural advant- 
ages, but I would desire to deal equally by them 
all. I would, if I hod it in my power, reduce the 
duties up'»n everything to a revenue scale; but I 
have it not in my power; I must choose between 
doinff something and nothing. If ^all I can do is 
to obtain some reduction in the taxation, and 
proceed eradoaHy towards the end which f have 
in view, I will do it. I will do it, because it is an 
improvement on the existing state of things; and 
I will trust to mycnances, and to the good senSl^ 
of the people, to accompUsh hereafter all that we 
may desire. 

I will say, sir, that if interests have been called 
into being by the act of 1846, and simitar legisla- 
tion, if investments have been formed under it. 
we should respect those interests; and provided 
we are proceeding sensibly and certainly to our 
end, we should do it so gradually and so slowly 
as not to destroy and injure unjustly those inter- 
ests which have been called into bein^ by our- 
selves. That is the principle on which I have 
endeavored to proceed. I endeavored to malce 
such reductions as would relieve the great made 
of the consumers, but not to make them so rap- 
idly as to destroy those protected interests which 
have been callea into being under them. 

That is my answer to the taunt in regard to the 
duty on susar. If we had reduced the duty on 
sugar to eight per cent., the inevitable effect would 
have been disaster and ruin to those who are 
engaged in it. If I had beheved the same effect 
would have flowed from a Uke reduction in regard 
to wool, I should never have agreed to it. As I 
said before, the wool ffrower nas more of my 
sympathy than the wool manufacturer; but when 
I thought, without doins him an injury, I might 
do a benefit to the manumcturer of the raw mate- 
rial, and not only that, but might aid in harmo- 
nizing all those gpreat interests which must be 
brought together m oijder to pass any measure at 
this late period of the sesdion, I believed I was 
justified in so doing; and the reason I shall give 
foritiB, that by diuiiioiiig I^aa enabled tanfika 
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ibis great and beneficial reduction of the taxes laid 
upon the country. Whether it diminishes the 
revenue or not — whether it still produces the same 
amount that we are already collecting or not, it 
ought to be done. If it diminishes the revenue, 
60 much the better; but if it does not, and we get 
the same revenue we had, better get that with a 
less taxation upon the people than get it with a 
higher rate of duty imposed on them. Let us at 
least save the pockets of our constituents. 

Now, sir, in regard to the amount of revenue 
to be collected under it, I never pretended to 
state absolutely what was the amount; no man 
can do so. I merely said, that according to the 
rules which have been applied for estimates of 
the reduction to be made by a chan^ of duties in 
all such cases, (that is, by deductmg in propor- 
tion to the dimmution or the duties,) such and 
such results would follow; but I declared then, 
as now, and as was afterwards said by the Sena- 
tor from Vermont, that there can be no certainty 
in any such estimate. There is this limit which 
is certain: we know our imports cannot exceed 
our exports. We know that the imports come 
back in return for exports, and there is the limit 
beyond which they cannot go; therefore we can 
apply the rate of duty to our exports, and make 
a calculation. If you take that test, you find 
there must be some reduction. How much I 
will not pretend to say. I have given the esti- 
mate according to the commonVule. How much 
it is really to be I do not know. 

In reference to this bill— for I do not expect to 
say another word about it — I have only to say to 
the Senate that it is for them, and not for me, to 
determine whether anything is to be done. If it 
is to be done, it must be efifected to-nisht; be- 
cause, after to-morrow, we naust proceed to the 
consideration of the appropriation bills. There 
will scarcely be time enough to give even's, cur- 
sory examination to them from that time. If it 
should be the sense of the Senate to pass oyer 
this great subject to another session, and take all 
the consequences of that course, I shall submit 
cheerfully to whatever decision they may come 
to; but I hope they will come to some gepci-al 
conclusion to-night, and determine whether they 
will act, and bow they will act, if they mean to 
do anything; and if they do not, they will let us 
know that it is useless to pursue this subject fur- 
ther. That is all I have to ask, so that to-mor- 
row we may be able to proceed to the considera- 
tion of the appropriation bills. 

Mr. TOOMBS. Mr. President,. I think we 
have abundance of time to settle this question, 
because it is a very simple one. It is now reduced 
to a simple question of taxation. I think there 
is very little foundation for all these complaints 
of want of time. We have a i^venue system now 
in existence. Whether it be a sood one or a bad 
one, it violates one principle that has been ad- 
mitted by all parties and all politicians in this 
country for twenty-five years. The great differ- 
ence between the Whig party and the Democratic 
party, on this question of the tariff, was not of the 
amount of revenue to be raised, but how it should 
be raised. Both agreed that there should be no 
more revenue raised than was necessary for the 
economical wants of the Government. That was 
an ''nfiexible rule. That rule both proclaimed and 
both professed to believe. In Icvyug the revenue 
for the necessary wants of the Government, they 
did differ as to whether or not they should dis- 
criminate for the benefit of the industry of our 
own country as against opposing interests in other 
countries. That was tne whole difference be- 
tween them. 

It is now admitted by every department of this 
^ Government that we have more revenue than the 
economical wants of the Government require — 
more than the extravagant wants of the GTovern- 
ment rec[uire; and therefore the question of re- 
duction is a plain one, unless it be disturbed and 
hindered by those who are seeking the bounties 
of the Government. If all the revenues of this 
Government were levied on one article, it would 
not take ten minutes to decide the question in the 
Senate. If we laid a capitation tax on every in- 
habitant in the United States, so far from there 
being a cry of want of time, five minutes before 
the ^journment would be considered sufficient 
length of time for tho diminution of th^ pub^c 



burdens. The moment before the sands run out, 
the people's representatives would Jump to their 
feet as one man and say, take off this tax. Now, 
while they admit the fact that we levy too much, 
they say we want time to consider it, for, it in a 
great question. It is a great question , but a plain 
one; you have no right to levy more out of the 
people of thi3 country than is necessary to carry 
on their Government. It is a dispute among those 
who seek its bounties, and who wi^ to cast its 
burdens on others, that causes the difficulty. 

The House of Representatives, after lone delay, 
took up this question . I believe they did find half 
a day, in the midst of the very important pursuit 
in wnich they are now engaged, to say we must 
reduce the taxes. All said that. T^e free-trader, 
the protectionist, the Whif , the Democrat, the 
Free-Soiler, all said, '* We levy too much; let us 
reduce the taxes." , How have they done it? 
They say, upon the whole, the best way will be 
to take off a little, a very little, of the burden of 
taxation, and to give all the benefit of that little 
to preferred classes and interests. They propose 
to do too little, and to do that badly, unequally, 
and, therefore, unjustly. The House has agreed 
to reduce the revenue by taking the burdens off 
of people engaged in manufactures, and leaving 
the rest of community without relief. That is 
their scheme. There is not an article in their 
free list that relieves any other class of society. 
The intent is to cast the taxes upon the great body 
of the people and relieve particular interests from 
any portion of it. I know that is a very import- 
ant question and always will be. That is your 
trouble. If we come squarely to this business, I 
am ready to meet it. We have now presented a 
dispute which has disturbed this Government and 
all other Governments so lon^ as people can be 
imposed upon by false theories and raise ideas, 
and so long as there are men who want to profit 
out of the Government; who not only want its 
fair protection of life, and liberty, and property, 
but who want to make it an engine for the pur- 
pose of taking from one portion of the people for 
the benefit of another. Tne question is simplified 
and presented in the narrowest compass. 

I should be content with a reduction on the tariff 
of 1846 as it is, though I did not approve of that 
act altogether. I thought that m some of its 
details it was wrong. I believed then that it 
would raise too much money. Since that time 
the great prosperity of the country, the increase 
of its wealth, has caused a corresponding increase 
of importation, and that tariff has brought as 
more money than the wildest and most extrava- 
gant estimates of any party could ever imagine 
was necessary. I should be content to scale it 
down on its own principles, and make it nothing 
but a Jiaked reduction — not that I think that best, 
but reduction with me is the main object, and it 
ought to override all other questions. We ought 
not to be diverted from it by the spinning of long 
yarns about wool. I suppose it is a very good 
subject for my friend from Vermont to spin yarns 
upon. Nor should we be diverted from it by 
dissertations on wine and iron. I know that 
when I mention iron, I touch the feelings of Uie 
Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bigler.] He 
is willing to do anything so that you let iron alone. 
You may touch sneep's wool, but not iron, if you 
want to satisfy him. 

My great object is to get the largest reduction 
I. can consistent with equality of burdens. If I 
cannot get that, I will take the ^atest reduction 
I can, no matter what particular interest it crushes, 
because protection being a bounty, and not a mat- 
ter of right in principle, I will benefit the great 
mass of my countrymen, from Maine to Texas, 
as is my duty, although, in doing it, I may be 
compelled, against my own wishes, by the obstir 
nacy of conflicting interests, to crush them out. 
X would tolerate a vicious system until it can 
safely be corrected; if its friends will allow me, I 
will do it care fully if I can , but I must reduce taxes. 
If you cannot give me a reduction without injuring 
these interests, then ^ve me a reduction upon any 
terms but those of inequality as the House bill 
does, for that is on the avowed principle of taking 
duties off the manufacturing interest at the ex- 
pense of all others that are now taxed. That I 
will never agree to. I would rather continue to 
•uffer a common burden, hoping to arouse all 



sufferers, than to give a bounty which will relieve 
some part only ofthem. That is my objection to 
that scheme. 

I think there is nothing extraordinary in the 
proposition of the Committee on Finance, or of 
my friend from Viiginia. The House of Repre- 
sentatives sent us a free list, excluding from duty 
a Iflirge number of articles. I think it is sound, 
policy to exclude many of them; and in making 
a tanff I would exclude them. If I had to frame 
a tariff, I would levy no^ more revenue than waa 
necessary to the economical wants of the Govern- 
ment, but I would discriminate moderately and 
wisely in favor of the industry of my own coun- 
try. That is, in my judgment, a sound principle. 
That would be my rule; but the paramount obli- 
gation is to raise no more revenue than is neces- 
sary, and if, in the conflict of interests, I am ia 
suffer taxation for the benefit of those classes who 
have grown up under protection, and not for the 
country, I will resist them to every extent. They 
shall not put their burdens on the community. 
They shall not tax the people for their benefit. 
They shall not obstruct the reduction of the 
public burdens by any help from me. When 
they seek that, protection becomes an object, not 
an incident. Incidental protection, resting purely 
on revenue duties, is wise when wisely appliea. 
Here, however, the argument against reducing 
the public bufdens is, that some particular interest 
will not get as much of the public bounties as 
others. That was the argument of my friend 
from Ohio. 

Mr. PUGH. The Senator greatly misunder- 
stood me. I am for the reduction of duties. My 
objection is that the reduction proposed by the 
Senator from Virginia is^ disproportionate. He 
reduces the duty from thirty to twenty-three per 
cent, on the maQufactured article of wool, and 
from thirty to eight per cent, on the raw material. 
That seems to me a plain proposition which can- 
not be misunderstood. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I did not misunderstand my 
friend. He restates himself just as I stated him. 
I say his complaint is, that m this reduction his 
interest does not get as much bounty as other 
interests. 

Mr. PUGH. I do not ask for any bounty; 
bdt simply that we shall not be destroyed for tne 
benefit of others. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I say all duties are bounties; 
and your complaint is, that others get more 
bounty than you. My friend from Pennsylvania 
is warm on the subject of iron. Touch anything 
but iron with him — anything but wool with my 
friends from Ohio and Vermont. 

Mr. PUGH. I hope the Senator means — I 
dare say he does — to state me fairly. I do not 
object to a corresponding reduction of wool; and 
if gentlemen will put manufactures of wool at 
eight per cent., witn the raw material, I shell be 
wuling to let it stand. What I object to is the 
disproportionate reduction. 

Mr. TOOMBS. That is a eood objection; but 
the question still is among the oeneficiaries of the 
Government, who shall get the greatest advan- 
tage ? I happen to represent a constituency who 
get nothing at all but taxation. We ask no ad- 
vantage — we claim none. You give us no pro- 
tection on our productions. Cotton is in the free 
list; rice is in the free list; lumber is in the free 
list, by the reciprocity treaty. These are the 
chief products of my own people. We have 
neither sought nor asked any bounty; therefore 
we are impartial judges between the grower and 
the manufacturer of wool. It is not a southern 
question. It is a question among you gentlemen 
who are seeking the advantages of the Govern- 
ment. You raise a quarrel, and I am afraid the 
result will be to leave us to pay taxes to a Grov- 
ernment that does not want them. You levy 
i20,000,000 a year, which everybody says yoa 
ao not want. You say now it is gomg to pro* 
duce a commercial revulsion, and derange your 
currency. If that shall be the effect, it will be 
a just punishment to those who levy burdens on 
the people without public necessity; and if it 
breaks aown the commercial interests, let them 
send here truer and better then, who would leave 
the money where it properly belongs, in the 
pockets or the owners. 1 should not weep if it 
Drought these convulfioni. It would be the jus^ 
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punishment of iniquity. I thank God that there 
IS an avenging Nemesis that follows in the train 
of false theories in politics and wicked legisla- 
tion, and teaches communities the folly of wick- 
edness. 

I would enlarge the free list on the principles I 
have stated, but first I want a reduction on gen- 
eral taxation. Take off the public burdens by re- 
ducing duties upon all articles of general consump- 
tion all over the country and amone all classes. 
This will be beginning at the riffht place. Why 
shall you tax A&ine for the benefit or sheep grow- 
ers in Vermont? In this dispute between the 
manufacturers and the grower, I think the argu- 
ment is with the manufacturer. He has my sym- 
pathies; but I hope I have equal sympathy for 
all my coun trymen . I am willing that every man 
shall follow tnat pursuit which suits his taste and 
genius, and will best promote his own interest; 
and I know, if he does that, he will best promote 
the public interest. If I could settle this dispute 
on any iust principle, I should be glad to do so; 
but I believe it is irreconcilable — one or the other 
must CO. The idea of protecting both — the wool 
manuiaeturer and the wool grower— presents one 
of those problems that cannot be worked out. 
The more you try it, the worse it will be. If you 
give to woolen manufacturers and to raw wool 
a protection of one hundred per cent., it is quite 
certain, even then, that you would not drive out 
foreign competition. It would certainly injure 
both interests. Its operation could only be tem- 
porary. It is futile to think of building up both 
iBterests together by equal duties, no matter what 
they may be. The best protection to the wool 
grower is to multiply and strengthen the woolen 
manufacturers. I believe it to be the only mode 
of permanently benefiting them. On no sound 
principle of political economy can equal duty on 
both which you will lay harmonize them. If 
woolen manufactures and wool-growing can suc- 
ceed together without duty, they will succeed if 
you ^o on taxing them ftari passu; but if either 
requires a duty, neither can succeed on any such 
basis as I have stated. We have not the same 
difiiculty as to cotton manufacturers, because we 
raise our own cotton; and we do not raise sufii- 
cien t wool for the home consumption . The great 
tomplaint of the woolen manufacturers is, that 
they have to pay a.large duty on the cheap wools 
of South America. They are now working at a 
disadvantage, because the English manufacturer 
takes the wool from Buenos Ay res, where wool 
costs but little, and brings it cheaply to Englcmd 
duty free, while they pay thirty per cent, ad valo' 
rem. The result is, that the duty on wool and on 
woolen manufactures at present being the same, 
our manufacturers of wool are driycn out of for* 
eign markets, and struggle hard for their own. I 
do not think that system is wise. In laying my 
duties, I would protecta branch of industry which, 
in my judgment, will be able to support itself 
within a short time, and be a permanent advant- 
age to the country. To attempt to build up the 
Manufacture and the raw material of the same 
commodity by equal duties on both, is an absurd- 
ity in political economy. Both may succeed, but 
it will be in spite of, and not by, reason of the 
duty. 

Mr. BIGLER. Then you are for iron. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I have dealt softly with iron, 
for I have a Ipnd feeling for Pennsylvania, and 
it is an article of great national necessity. A long 
while ago, we were told that if we would only 

five iron protection for a short time, it would soon 
6 able to stand alone, and furnish us a full sup- 
ply without duty. We continued the protection 
on iron from 1816 down. In 1843, we levied 
twenty-five dollars a ton on railroad iron. We 
taxed every man and woman in the United States 
who was engaged in agriculture, from the old 
woman who carried her dozen eggs to market to 
the man who carried his hogshead of sugar on a 
raUroadt for the benefit of this iron interest. 

Mr. BIGLER. They got it all back. It was 
reiVinded. 

Mr. TOOMBS. That is the only way to main- 
tain that policy — by bold, naked, unsupported as- 
■ertion . My State nas paid you at least |3,000,000 
on railroad iron, and nas not got back a cent of 
it, except under the act of 18&, and one special 
net. In 1842| when the tariff act was passed , we 



did allow the roads then in existence for about a 
year or eighteen months to get their railroad iron 
firee of duty; but I am not aware that anybody 
else ever ffot back any duties refunded. I have 
been here ever since the act of 1846 was passed. 
I hffve closely watched your legislation. When- 
ever an attempt was made to refund the duty on 
railroad iron, or to extend the time for its pay- 
ment, here stood Pennsylvania watching every 
bar of iron lying down on the river side, or on 
the wharves in the streams of the United States, 
and saying, " Pay what thou owest,**like the 
unjust servant — settle with Government. She 
wanted not only the whole duty, but the money 
in hand. I admit railroad iron is a very import- 
ant manufacture, but the policy of giving it even 
incidental protection is exceedingly doubtful. 
Cheap transportation is the great want of our 
country; and cheap iron is necessary to that end. 
In 1846 we gave it thirty per cent.; in 1842 we 
levied twenty -five dollars a ton upon i|; and I do 
not believe a hundred weight of railroad iron was 
made in Pennsylvania from 1842 to 1846. In 1846, 
when we proposed to reduce the duty, they brought 
us one bar as a sample. They had made one in 
four years. That is the history of the railroad 
iron manufacture of Pennsylvania up to that time. 

Mr. BIGLER. When 1 made the remark to 
the Senator from Georgia, that his doctrines 
brought him within the class to support protec- 
tion upon iron, I did so because he laid down the 
principle that he would give an incidental pro- 
tection to any great interest in- the country that 
was likely, within a reasonable time, to take care 
of itself. 

Mr. TOOMBS. That is my principle. 

Mr. BIGLER. I understandf the senator, of 
course, to mean such interests as are suited to the 
country, like iron, when we have an inexhaust- 
ible amount of raw material, when we have all 
the facilities for manufacture, when we have every 
reason to believe that within a brief period, as 
stated by the Senator fVom Virginia, the home 
production will equal the home consumption, and 
we shall be clear of all fear of competition from 
abroad. 

Mr. HUNTER. I wish at this point, with the 
consent of the Senator from Georgia, to say to 
the Senator from Vermont, that I have before me 
the table of importations for 1855, and the amount 
of importations in schedule A is $2,589,486. The 
table from which he read must have been for 1856. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I read from Uie volume 
published in 1856. I have it now before me. 

Mr. HUNTER. This is the tabic sent to me 
from the Department, not more than two weeks 
ago. 

Mr. COLLAMER. Mine amounts to the sum 
of $4,000,000. 

Mr. HUNTER. That is for 1856. 

Mr. COLLAMER. Last year. 

Mr. HUNTER. That is 1856. It is about 
four millions; but for 1855 it is what I stated. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I stated the returns as 
they were before me in the official tables. ^ 

Mr. TOOMBS. My friend from Pennsylva- 
nia laid down sound doctrine, and quoted me cor- 
rectiy. But he forgot to say a word about that 
her of iron which was the subject of controversy. 
I said that in 1842 we were told if we would only 
give them a protection of twenty-five dollars a 
ton, they would soon be able to supply the 
demand for railroad iron. They never got to 
making it up to 1846, and in that year they made 
one bar that lay out in front of the Capitol here for 
some time. They have been making some since 
rthat time/ I think, with the present improved 
process and the protection they receive, they can 
get alon^ very well with a revenue duty. They 
will find It out after they try it. I have seen many 
people who supposed they would be ruined by 
depriving them of advantages which they had 
over others, but when they returned to the prin- 
ciples of justice and richt, they found that they 
prosperedf better. I believe it will be so with the 
iron interest. 

As I have said, I will take the best scheme for 
reduction that will work the least inequality. I 
will not take the reduction solely on the principle 
of benefiting particular interests, because that is 
making protection not the incident but the object 
of legislation-^ a principle which I never sup- 



Eorted ; a principle which has never been avowed 
y any political party, or any of the great polit- 
ical men in America. If we are now to legislate 
to reduce our burdens, as the bill of the House 
of Representatives provides, solely to benefit the 
manufacturing classes of this country, we inau- 

f urate a policy that is announced now for the 
rst time in our legislature. It is not a doctrine 
which the people of this country have favored. 
It is not a doctrine they otight to sustain, and 
they will not sustain it. 

1 think there is very great error in the areu- 
ments on another branch of the subject. One 
objection to the scheme of my friend from Vir- 

finia is, that it will increase the revenue. How? 
let us understand this question. Let us dismiss 
sophistries and theories, and follow the truth. 
How can it increase the revenue ? It is unques- 
tionably true that the foreign importation and the 
domestic supply now equal the present demand. 
That is undoubtedly correct as to general manu- 
factures. Then, with reduced duties, the same im- 
portation will take plaoe, with the addition of the 
greater ability of the country to consume, unless 
It displace domestic manufactures. That is as 
demonstrable as a theorem in Euclid. The rev- 
enue can only be increased in one of two ways. 
The increasea wealth of tlj^ country, and the in- 
creased value of exports, may enlarge the im- 
f>orts, and thus increase the revenue. That is a 
egitimate increase, of which I do not complain. 
ir it increases the revenue by displacing the do- 
mestic article which cannot stand up under twenty- 
three per cent, protection, it ought to increase, 
and that only furnishes a reason for going down 
to a lower point, until that domestic article is 
driven out or the market. Then if this proposi- 
tion increases the revenue, it does so on sound 
principle. I am in favor of it, though it does not 
go far enough in the right direction. 

I do not believe in the alarm that is got up by 
manufacturers and commercial men as to the sur- 
plus money in the Treasury. I think the best 
place you can put the money, if you will continue 
to take it from the people, in the present state of 
afirairs,is in the Treasury, if you do not, by your 
legislation, throw it away. 1 am not afraid 
of the imports. The imports of the country now 
are less than the exports. I care nothing ror the 
clamor of newspapers and stockjobbers about 
exporting or importing coin. It will be exported 
or imported, according to the wants of the coui>- 
try . We are exporters of coin now, because we 
have recentiy acquired a great gold country. 
We receive |48,000,000 or |50,0m),000 of com 
from the miners every year. It comes through 
our hands. We of Georgia send cotton to New 
York, and the miners of California send gold, for 
no other reason thai^ that they make golcTand we 
cotton. We pay for what we want in what we 
have got, and they do the same. Coin must ne- 
cessarily now be an article of export^ without any 
reference to the old theory of balance of trade. 
If California were an independent State, she would 
export scarcely anything else, and therefore, ac- 
cording to this theory, the more gold she exported 
the more she woula be ruined. If she was to 
carry her exports of gold from |40,000,000 up to 
f 100,000,000 a year, sne would be a ruined people 
— worse than ruined, because she would be a great 
exporter of gold, in order to meet the balance of 
trade against her. If she made $400,000,000, sent 
it away, and'got in return rum, molasses, sugar, 
cotton, and wines, she wquld be, according to 
this theory, in hopeless destitution ! That Is the 
theory. Our exports during the last year were 
greater than our imports, and at this time the 
promise is that they will be still greater. We 
make more to sell, get better prices for it, and, 
therefore, buy more from other people. I see 
nothing alarming in this state of trade. 

The prices of all textile fabrics, of cotton-wool, 
sheep's wool, hemp, flax, have gone up. There 
has been a general rise, both in meprice of labor 
and its products, everywhere. Three million 
bales of cotton, the estimated crop of this year, 
will bring 140,000,000 more than three and a 
half milUons did last year. We shall, conse- 
quentiy, be able to buy more merchandise. If, 
as a cotton planter, I send out |10,000 worth of 
cotton, have ^wenty per cent, added to its value 
by freight and commissions, and bring back the 
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price in the shape of $12,000 of Jforeign consum- 
able commodities, I do not think it would bring a 
financial crisis on me, nor will it on the nation. 
The purchasing power of the country has in- 
creased, and we, as wise statesmen, should reduce 
our tariflT, in order to meet tliis improving condi- 
tion of our country. We get the same amount 
of money by lower taxes. If we had but ten 
minutes left, it would be a good time to do it. As 
to the quarrel between my friends from Virginia 
and Ohio, with reference to their Democratic 
principles, I hope that contest will be postponed 
to a more convenient season. We are dealing 
inrith the ^eat question of reducing public taxes 
and public burdens. Give us a reduction of 
110,000.000 if you will, j^20,OQO,000 if you can. 
I will take $35,000,000 if jpossible, and then you 
would do justice to the touing millions of honest 
working people throlighout the country. I ani 
£rst for the measure that brings the greatest re- 
duction; next for that that brings the next great- 
est reduction; and last of all, for that which brings 
the least reduction on fair principles, but never 
for that which makes a reduction for the exclusive 
benefit of particular classes. To that I object. 

Mr. BUTLER. I know that my State expects 
me to take a part in this debate, because I believe 
there is no State in the Union that has made aa 
many issues on free trade as South Carolina. As 
to the theory which she entertains and has pro- 
mulgated, I may say, without any vanity as far 
as I can speak of her doctrines, that she has not 
spoken in vain, although she was threatened with 
the sword for speaking. I might be considered 
as going very far if I were to- say that I should 
be perfectly willing to have no custom-houses at 
all. That is my opinion; but I know I cannot 
have that. I ^o so far as to say that, in a com- 
mercial point of view, the custom-houses must 
necessarily, in the form of tariflfs, make discrim- 
inations; and in a war point of view, I know we 
must retain (he power of discriminating, in order 
to protaattf on or any other material which must 
--be protected as an element of war. I have no idea 
now of being able to reduce the tariff to anything 
like the level to whi^ the South Carolina doc- 
trine would reduce it. ; 

Sir, for myself, I wslnt no tariff. I say to this 
Confederacy that I am perfectly willing to be 
placed in the original position of constituencies 
to pay for carrying on this Government. I am 
not, however, to l^ drawn into a discussion on 
that subject, for I know that anything which is 
untenable is a matter not to be discussed, or at 
least its discussion is fruitless. 

We have $70,000,000 of revenue. Who pays 
it? I believe that $35,000,000 would be enough. 
If we were to take off half the taxes, from whom 
would the $35,000,000 be tak^n off ? This burden 
would be taken off the poor and middle daasies of 
the people, for as to the rich they do not mind it. 
The persons who pay these taxes are the con- 
sumers—the humble milkmaid who pays for her 
calico, the humble mechanic who pays for the 
coat in which he works, the humble farmer who 
pays for the plow he uses twenty per cent, more 
than he ought to pay. If you could bring to the 
mind of the people that these classes are payins 
more than they are bound to pay, they would 
resist; but as long as you delude them with this 
disguised form of taxation you make this a Gov- 
ernment more irresponsible, in my opinion, than 
any, as far as I have read history — l-say the most 
irresponsible Grovernment on earth, so far as re- 
gards the collection and disbursement of revenue. 
You collect it sometimes on wool, sometimes on 
this article, sometime;? on that; but you always 
take it from the industrial portion of the commu- 
nity. They pay it, and tney do not know that 
they pay it. It is so diffused that they never 
know it. If you take off the taxation in the form 
proposed here, you will have prosperity, particu- 
larly in my portion of the country. Cotton would 
rise to twenty cents to-morrow, I believe, if we 
had no tariff. I believe if you let all the world 
compete with the manufacturers here, we should 
raise the raw material; that would be the result. 
Cotton has already risen to nearly fifteen cents, 
and I am not so sure that it would not rise to 
twenty under a proper system. I know, how- 
ever, that that it an end which cannot now be 
attained. 



I desire it to be understood that your taxation 
comes out of delusive and fraudulent legislation 
in some respects, and unwise legislation in all 
respects. I have not a very intelligent view of 
the details of these different bills; 1 an* sorry lo 
say that I have not. I know one thing, howeyer: 
as long as this Treasury is here for distraction and 
contention ) it is the clement, not only of dissen- 
sion, but it is the element of strife for spoils. If 
we had no money here, do you think we should 
be contending to the extent that we have been ? 
No, sir. With regard to this money, t am will- 
ing to let it go into circulation, cmd the best way 
to put it into circulation is to let the people use 
the money as they think proper; but let not ^he 
Government assume the guardianship over the 
money and the disposition of other people *a for- 
tunes. What richt have I to build up the iron 
interest, the woolen interest, or any other inter- 
est, through the money contributed to this Treas* 
ury for the benefit of the common objects of Gov- 
ernment? • 

Sir, I have no time to go fully into the subject 
of free trade. I believe the time will come, and 
I think it is not very figir distant, when the nations 
of the earth will be brought so near to each other 
that I would as lief deal with a merchant in Liv- 
erpool as with a merchant in New York. If I 
can buy a broadcloth coat in^Liverpool ten dol- 
lars cheaper than in New York, I see no reason 
why I should be compelled to pay thirty dollars 
for it in the one place and not oe allowed to get 
it for twenty dollars in the other. That is the 
result of your discrimination. 

I do not undertake to discriminate between my 
friends from Ohio, Virginia, and Greorgia. If it 
were a matter of mere taste, I would rather go 
for the man who cultivates his land and feeds his 
sheep, and prepares the great element. But what 
right, in reality, have we to assume jurisdiction 
over matters of this kind, except to raise revenue? 
And in raising revenue it ought to be just. Who 
is to decide? Discretion. What is discretion? 
Interest. What is interest? Power. What is 
power? It is the combination of different influ- 
ences; and that makes up the whole concern, so 
far as regards the regulation of the industrial con- 
cerns of this country. If I were to go into an 
enlarged view of this subject, it would take more 
time wan I now think proper to occupy. I shall 
vote for the amendment of the Committee on Fi- 
nance. Whether or not I shall vote for the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Virginia, I do not know; 
for there are some features developed in it that I 
do not fully understand. If we are to discrim- 
inate, I do not wish to discriminate against the 
wool grower in favor of the manufacturer. I have 
no sympathy of that kind. I shall yote for the 
amendment of the committee, and will take the 
best scheme I can set; but for myself I want no 
tariff. I would obliterate the whole concern. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I should like to understand 
theprecise question before the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Thequeation 
it^on the amendment reported from the Commit- 
tee on Finance to insert after the first section of 
the bill of the House of Representatives the fol- 
lowing: 

8ko. 3. Jini he Ufmrtker enacted, That aQ artielet eau- 
merated in tchedules A and B, in the act of 30tb of July, 
1846, reducins the duty on import*, shall, on and aAer tlie 
Ittof July, 1857, pay ad valorem duticii of thirty per cent.; 
and tliat all articles enumerated in schedules C, D, £, F, 
6, and H, of said act, each respectively, shall pay a duty 
of one fifth leas than the rates now imposed by said act, 
with the exceptions otherwise provided in this act. 

^ Mr. BAYARD.- I believe it is in order to aak 
for a division of that amendment. The two clauses 
of it are perfectly distinct. I desire to vote sep- 
arately on each clause. One of them I can vote 
(br, and the other I cannot. I am not well enough 
to assign my reasons for this, but I ask that a 
separate vote be taken on the firet clause of the 
section which applies to schedules A and B. 

Mr. BIGGS. It will be recollected bv the Chair 
that the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wil- 
son] moved to amend that section by striking out 
the latter clause. That motion has been disposed 
of, and therefore there has already been a vote of 
the Senate upon that clause of the section. 

Mr . B A YARD. I u nderatand that, but it does 
not meet my proposition. I ask for a division of 
the pending amendment. The form in which the 



question was put by the amendment of the Serift- 
tor from Massachusetts is essentiallv different. 
The vote was not taken by yeas and navs, »n4 
no person could tell any ilping about it. w hat the 
will of the Senate is we do not know. I wish to 
get at it. I suppose no Senator desires to obstruct 
the determinauon of the n^ajority of the Senatr. 
All I ask is, that we may take the vote on diaiipct 
propositions separately, by yeas and nays. I 
think I have a parliamentary rjghf to call for thM. 

Mr. BIGLER. Certainly. 

The PRESIDENT f>ro Impore. The Chajr 
will State to the Senator frorp Delaware th^t a vofl) 
has been taken on ft proposition to strike out thp 
latter clause of the penaing amendment. That 
motion was not asreefl to^ and the yeas and nhyfl 
have been ordered on the wnole amendment ^ U 
ftands. 

Mr. REWARD. It is competent to divida tlie 
section now. Members may nave voted agauif^ 
strikinjg out for the very reason that they wanVm 
to 4|ivide the sectioi^. The ^tion contains two 
distinct, separable propositions, entirely inflo- 
pendent of each other. The first portiop of th^ 
section treats of schedules A and B, which em- 
brace several chaptera in the volume t^ the ata|^ 
utes. The other portion embraces schedules Ct 
P, P, F, G, and H. There is no connection be- 
tween them. It is perfectly proper to divide 
them. 

Mr. BIGLER. Any Senator has a dear par* 
Ilamentary right to call for a division. 

Mr.STUAIlT. I think there iasomemisuiidar- 
standing as to the condition of this ameadment. 
Senatora all around me, like myself, have no 
recollection of a vote having been takeo on tha 
proposition to strike out the latter part of it. 

Mr. SEWARD. I had no idea of it. 

Mr. STUART. I am aware the motion wmM 
made, but like several othera, I did not know ihal 
it had been voted on. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. I war not is 
the chair when the vote was taken, but the Sec* 
retary has entered it. 

Mr. PRATT. Let the Secretarv read the Jour* 
nal, that we may see how it stanos. 

Mr. SEWARD. If the question was taken W]p 
must all be deemed to have voted in the aAna* 
ative, as there was certainly no division, aid 
therefore I move a reconsideration of the vots. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. The vote was taken. I 
remember it. 

Mr. BUTLER. How did the Senator from 
New York vote ? 

Mr. SEWARD. I must have voted for it, as 
there was no division. 

The PRESIDENT pro temaore. The Chair 
will state to the Senate that of coarse the Jour* 
nal is not yet made up; but the minutes kept hf 
the Secretary contain this entry: 

" Wflson to strike out— not agreed to." 

Mr. BAYARD. I recollect very well that sqc^ 
a motion was made by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, and a question was put in some fonOi 
and I my self answered **no*' without really know- 
ing what was the exact meaning and purport of 
the proposition upon which I was voting. I theins- 
fore move a reconsideration. 

Mr. SEWARD. I have made that motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tetnport. It is moved 
to reconsider the vote refusing to strike out tlia 
latter clause reported by the committee as t)k^ 
second section. 

The motion was agreed to. ^ 

Mr. BAYARD. Now I ask for a division qt 
the amendment. 

Mr. RUSK. I object to any division being 
made. It is an entire amendment; and the anl/ 
way of reaching the Senator's object jis by a «so- 
tion to strike out a part of it. 

Mr. Seward. The question now record ckp 
striking out. 

Mr. BAYARD. As I understand the rolep of 
the Senate, the amendment is perfectly susoopt- 
ible of division. Its two clauses are totally dU- 
tinct. The firat clause applies to schedukis A. sipd 
B. Then comes another clause appljring to dif* 
tinct schedules in the act of 1846. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Semtor 
will allow the Chair to state that the qtie^tioyi 
now before ^e Seoste is on t)is i7V>^P<^ ^.*<ty^ 
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out Um latter clattse of the sectio;!^ reported by 
tiie committee. 

Mr. BAYARD. That will in effect ^ve us a 
aeparaite vote on each branch of the amendxqent, 
and therefore I do not insist on a division. 

Mr. R^D. I desire to inquire whether, if ihifl 
amendment be inserted by a vote of the Senate, 
it will be afterwards competent to strike out the 
whole bill, and insert the amendment of the Sen- 
ator tnxoi Virginifi? Will it be competent here- 
after to atrilce out what we now insert? 

The PRESIDENT pro tmpwt. There is ixp 
moition to insert. 

Mr. RE^D. The amendment of the committee 
in ta insert a new section. 

The PRESIDENT t^o tmpwrt. There is a 
iQOtien pending to amend the amendmeat of the 
committee by striking out the last clause of it. 

j^r. REID. I know that) but my inquiry was 
whether, if we vote against striking out, and then 
adopt the amendment, it will be comi>eteirit ailer- 
]Vam, by a vote of the Seuiate, to strike it out ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will not be 
In order unless there be a reconsideration. 

Mr. RUSI^. According to the rule, the proper 
Qourse is to insert any amendments that are agree- 
able to the Senate,and then, if there be one word 
oi the original bill left, you may move to strike 
<mt ihe whojle of it, and offer a substitute. 

ThePRESIDENTpro(entpore. It will unques- 
tifMMj be in order to move a substitute for the 
whole Dili, or to amend it fUrther.. 

Mr. REID- That was the inquiry I n^ade. 

The PRE ''"'^NT pro lewporf. The question 
18 on the n of the Senator from Alassa- 

ehufetWi, to ..^.c out of the amendment of the 
f^^tmffiittee tk'*x portion of it which provides for 
reducing one. fifth the duties on the articles in 
aohedtiks C, D, E, F« Q, and H. 

Mr. SEWARD. On that question I ask for 
the veas and nays. "^ 

The yeas and naye were ordered. 

Mr. Thomson; of New jersey. I shaU not 
▼ote on this question, having paired off with my 
^end from Florida, Mr. Mioxoav. 

The question being taken by yeaa and f»ay0» 
rasulitea— yeas 14, naya 33; aa ibUows: 

7SAS— Meflan. Bajrmiri, Bell of New HamptMre. Bigler, 
QrodJKtd, Ooliamtr, Pisb, Foot, Foster, Geyer, JiTottrfe, 
pratt, Sewaid, Sumuer, and WilaoiH-14. 

NAYS— Messrs. Adams, Allen, Bell ofTenneflaee, Ben- 
iapiin, Biggs, Brown, Batler, Clay, Crittenden, Borkee, 
ExKans, Fitch, Fftzpatriek, Green, Otvin, Houston, Hnater, 
IvervOD, Jaoiea, Johnson, Jones of Iowa, Mason, Fu|^, 
Beid, Btuk, Sebastian, Slidell, Stuart, Thompson of Ken- 
tucky, Toombs, Toucey, Trumbull, and Yulfje— 33. 

So the motion to strike out wes not agreed to; 
and the question recurred on the ameaoment of 
ih^ eommittee. 

Mr. BRODHEAD called for the yean and nayi; 
and they were ordered. 

Mr. TOUCPY. I rise, Mr. Preaident, for the 
purpose of saying that I shall vote for this amend- 
meat; and if it does not prevail, I shall vote for 
the amendment of the Senator from Virginia. I 
shall vote for this in order to combine, as far as 
practicable, two opinions— one for a reduction of 
the revenue by a simple addition to the free lisi, 
and the other for a reduction of the revenue by a 
fro TiUu diminution of dutie8^ One opinion seems 
to prevail in one end of the country, and the other 
appears to prevail in the other. I tlui^ either 
course would be rather sectional, and sectional 
lagislation cannot be permanent. I go for a 
tedoction of the duties. I am willing to enlarge 
the free list to a certain extent, and to combine 
with it a general reduction of duties. I regard both 
measures as a reduction of taxes. It is in vain 
to tell me that when I vote to reduce the tax levied 
by the Government on a particular article which 
enters into the consumption of the country, I do 
not vote to repeal the taxes on the people. If by 
0O doing I enable the people to buy more luxu- 
ries or more conveniences of life, I yet reduce 
their taxes, unless they choose to enlarge their 
own expenditures in another direction. 

The only difficulty upon this subject is, that a 
reduction of duties is not considered as a repeal 
of taxes. It is that, and it is nothing else. An 
indirect tax is just as much a tax as if it were 
direct, and is just as much paid by the consumer 
as if he paid it on a tax warrant. This ia not 
smdexstfod by all. It ia not felt. It is lopt 



sight of^ But nevertheless it is a payment of 
taxes. 

It is a principle which I believe is universally 
conceded, that we are not justified in raising rev- 
enue beyond the necessary expensed of the Qov- 
emment. I am not willing to go one step beyond 
that point; and having a surplus in the Treasury, 
and an accumulating surplus, unless we act at 
this time it is to be increased to such an extent as 
to threaten the country with disaster. Unless we 
act at the present session, this accumulation will 
go on increasing for nearly two years to come; 
and the amount which will be in the Treasury 
when any future measure of legislation on this 
subject may be carried into efiSct, will be very 
large, and the consequence, in my judgment, to 
the country and the Grovernment, very disastrous. 
i have seen, in practical legislation, the operation 
and the effect of this large surplus of revenue, 
and I deprecate it as one of the greatest evils that 
can exist in this Government. 

I shall vote, as I said, in the first place, for this 
amendment, and if it be not adopted by the Sen- 
ate, I shall vole for the meirsure proposed by the 
Senator from Virginia. Although the objection 
has been made to the latter measure that it inter- 
feres with the wool -growing interest, I will state 
here in my own vindication, that I believe, if wool 
were admitted free, it would not injure the wool- 
lowing interest of the country. There is no 
importation of wool from abroad that comes in 
competition with it. On the contrary, if you re- 
peal the duty, the introduction of wool from abroad 
will so enlarge the domestic manufacture that it 
will increase the demand for the article produced 
at home; and the repeal of duty, instead of being 
injurious, will be a benefit to the wool grower. 
That we know by the experience of Great Britain, 
by the experience of France, by the experience of 
&l^um;and I entertain the most profound con- 
viction that a repeal, partial or total, of the duty 
on wool, will be beneficial to that portion of the 
agricultural interest. I know, upon that point, 
there is a dififcrence of opinion amonff those di- 
rectly interested in the matter, and Ithink the 
preponderance of opinion is in favor of the repeal 
of tne duty. 

I have aaid thus mudi in vindication of the 
course I propose to take, in order that it may be 
understood. I have said already, that if the 
amendment of the committee, which is, perhaps, 
the best measure that can be obtained, be not 
adopted, I shall vote for the amendment of the 
Senator from Virginia, that the -bill may go back 
to the other House combining these two opinions, 
these two interesta which appear to be struggling 
on this subject; and then the result, if this com- 
bination be made, will, in my iud^ent, be rather 
permanent and reliable, and that is of the highest 
importance to the interests involved. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. I rise merely to correct an 
error of fhct into whicli the Senator from Con- 
necticut has inadvertently fallen. I understood 
him to aay that the bill from the House of Rep- 
resentatives was a sectional one, and carried by 
sectional votes. I have the record before me , and 
I think such is not the fact. The bill of the House 
of Representatives received votes firom nearly all 
the States. 

Mr. TOUCEY. I do not mean to say in the 
offensive sense that it is sectional, but I mean to 
say that the prevailing opinion at one end of the 
country is for that bill, while the prevailing opin- 
ion at the other end of the country is adverse to 
it, and for a different system, as the votes of the 
two parties in the HoUse of Representatives 
clearly indicate.^ They have sent to us one branch. 
I would add to it the other branch, so as to com- 
bine the two interests in favor of the measure that 
may be adopted. That will give it a promise of 
permanence which is of the highest importance to 
thepecuniary interests involved. 

Tae question being taken by yeas and na3r8 on 
the amendment of the Committee on Finance, re- 
sulted — yeas 35) ilays 13; as follows: 

l^AS— MoMn. AdanM, AUen, Bajrard, Bell of Tennes- 
ae«, BeoJamio, BisBB, Brown, BuUer, Clay, Crittenden, 
Durkee, Evans, Fish, Fitcta. Fiupatricic, Green, Gwin, 
Boiuton, Hunter, Iverson. Johnson, Jones of Iowa, Mai 
lory. Mason. Piatt, Pugh, Reid, Rusk, SlideU, Stuart, 
Tbompeon of Kentucky, Toombt, Toacey, Trumbull, and 
Yulcc-' 3 B. 

NAT9-^esirf. Bell of New Bampabire, BIfier, Brod- 



bead, Collamer, Foot, Foster, Geyer, Noorse, Sewardj 
Sumner, Thomson of New Jersey, Waoe, and Wilson— 13. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ADAMS. I now move the amendrpenjt 
which I gave notice this morning I should offer. 
I presume it will give rise to no debate. Every 
Senator on the reading of the amendment wift 
know whether he is for it or against it. I only 
ask for the yeas and nays on the amandmenti 
which I offer as a substitute for the whole bill as 
amended. 

Mr. FISH. Before the ^estioQ ia tak^n on 
that amendment, I presume it is in order to amend 
the original bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Certainly. 

Mr. FISH. I desire to propose an amendment 

which I presume wUl be regarded as rather one 

of form than of substance. I propose from lines 

two hundred and eighty-nine to two hundred ao4 

ninety-one to strike out the words: 

" With more than thirty- three per centum on dirt, yolk, 
burrs-, or impurities of any sort, or nrhtch shall be imported.*' 

The fact is that no cheap wool is imported with 
less than thirty-three per cent, of impurities; and 
this provision, if retained, will have the eflTect of 
retaining the present duty on all cheap ^ool. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FISH. I now propose, in line two hundred 
and eighty-five, to strike out the words " impor- 
tation of fifteen,*' find insert "exportation of 
twenty." It will then read: ** sheep's yrool un« 
manufactured, of the value at the port of expor^ 
tation of twenty cents per pound or lesrf," and in 
line two hundred and eighty-six, to strike otii 
"fiAy," and insert " sixty, *^so as to read, " and 
of the value of sixty cents per pound, or over.** 

I do not wish to detain the Senate at this time 
of ni^ht with any discussion upon the question; 
but I will barely occupy a minute in stating that 
there is scarcely any wool imported which, at 
the place of importation, is as low as fifteen cents 
per pound. I nave taken from the table of im- 
ports, carefully, the value of all wool imported 
during the past year, and I find that there Is, in 
all, of woof which at the place of exportation is 
at ten cents, only about three millions of pounds 
imported. Wool which at the place of expor- 
tation costs ten cents is worth more than fineeqi 
cents at the place of importation. The freight 
on the bulky article is, as I understand from those 
versed in the matter, from two and a half to thre^ 
cents per pound. Add to that the charges of in- 
surance and other necessary charges, (say twenty- 
five per cent.f) and you bring wool, worth tea 
cents at the place of exportation, to sixteen cents 
in our market. 

Mr. HUNTER. The wool of this clause of 
the original bill is to me exceedingly objection- 
able. It is the old question of home valuation. 
The wool is to be valued at the port to which it is 
brought, and it is manifest that, in that case, tha 
duties must be unequal, for wool is worth more 
at some places than others. The equality which 
is required by the Constitution will be disturbed. 

Mr. FISH. The Senator understands my 
amendment. It is to substitute the value at tihs 
place of exportation. 

Mr. HUWTER. That is right. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

, Mr. PISH. There are two other amendments 
necessary to perfect the clause . In line two hun- 
dred and ninety-five " importation" should be 
"exportation,*'^ and "fifty cents" should bs 
" sixty cents," in order to conform to the altera- 
tions already made. 
The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. FISH. In line two hundred and ninety- 
seven I move to insert the word " intentional** 
before "admixture." It now reads, "which 
shall be reduced in value by the admixture of 
dirt." The object is to prevent fraudulent un- 
dervaluation. ^ All these coarse wools are mixed 
largely with dirt. That is one cause of their lo>fr 
price. ' 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FISH. I have one more amendment. Jt 
is in line two hundred and ninety-four, to substi- 
tute the word " scoured*' in place of " cleansed 
or purified. " It is a technical term in the tr«de» 
as I understand. 

Ths amendment yn$ agreed to. ^ 
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The original bill in regard to wool was as fol- 
lows: 
<< Sheep's wool, unmajiufoctured, of tiie value at tlie 

Eort of importation of flfleen centa per pound or over, and 
air of the alpaca, the goat, and other like animals, unman- 
ufactured : Provided, That any wool of the sheep, or hair 
of the alpaca, the goat, and other like animals, which shall 
be imported with more than thirty-three per centum of dirt, 
yolk, burrs, or impurities of any sort, or which shall be im- 
ported in any other than the ordinary condition, as now and 
oeretofore practiced, or which shall be changed in its char- 
acter for the purpose of evading the duty, or which shall be 
cleansed or purified, or assorted, so as to raise its value nt 
the port of exportation to fifty cents per pound or over, or 
which shall be reduced in value by the aamixturo of dirt or 
any foreign substance, to fifteen cents per pound or less, 
ohall be subject to poy a duty of thirty per centum, any- 
thing in this act to the contraiy notwithstanding." 

Asamended on the motion of Mr. Fish, itreads: 

Sheep's wool, unmanufactured, of the value at the port 
of exportation of twenty cents per pound or less, and of the 
value of sixty cents per pound or over, and hair of the 
alpaca, the goat, and other like animals, unmanufbctured : 
Provided, That any wool of the sheep, or hair of the al- 

{taca, goat, and otiicr like animals, which shall be imported 
n any other than. the ordinary condition, as now and here- 
tofore practiced, or which shall i>e changed in its character 
Ibr the purpose of evading the duty, or which shall be 
scoured, or assorted, so as to raise its value at the port of 
exportation to sixty cents per pound or over, or which shall 
be reduced in value by the intentional admixture of dirt, or 
any foreign substance, to twenty cents per pound or less, 
shall be subject to pay a duty of thirty per centum, any- 
thing in this act to th« contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. PRATT. I move to amend the original 
bill by striking out, in the forty-third line, the 
words ** bichromate of potash." I understand 
that until within the last few years there was no 
manufacture of this article in the United States. 
The consumption in the United States is now 
about sixteen thousand pounds, of which there is 
made in one manufactory in Maryland nearly or 
quite one half. I understand from one of the Cfom- 
mittee of Ways and Means of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, that it was put on the free list through 
mistake. Anterior to the commencement of the 
manufacture of this article here, the price of it 
was thirty -seven cents a pound. By reason of the 
competition produced by the manufacture here, 
it has been reduced to seventeen cents. As this 
article was put into the free list by mistake in the 
House of R!epresentatives, I suppose there will be 
no opposition to striking it out. It is an article 
which is used for paints, and in the printing of 
calico. 

Mr. SEWARD. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means of the House of Rep- 
resentatives is sitting at my right hand, and he 
confirms the statement made by the honorable 
Senator from Maryland. This item ought to be 
stricken out. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SEWARD. I move, in line two hundred 
and fifty nine of the House bill, to insert after the 
word " sheets, "the words " galvanized or. " The 
effect of my amendment is to make the line read 
<* tin, in plates or sheets, galvanized or un^al- 
yanized.' As every one knows, tin is a foreign 
article altogether, and is therefore put in the free 
list. It is put in, however, as ungalvanized tin; 
bat I am informed that there is no galvanized tin 
made in this country, and that galvanized tin 
ought to come in on the free list, as well as un- 
galvanized tin. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SEWARD. 1 am requested by a person 
who is familiar with and engaged in the manu- 
facture of tin foil, to ask that the article of tin 
ibil may be stricken out of the free list. It is 
now in that list, as will be seen by reference to 
line two hundred and fifty -eight of the bill. He 
represents that they pay a duty on Spanish lead 
wnich they use in maJcing the tin foil, and that to 
put tin foil on the free list subjects the manfacturer 
to a double charge. I therefore move to strike it 
out. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I ask the Senator what is the 
revenue this article pays now. How much is 
collected from it? 

Mr. SEWARD. I do not know. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I do not think the country 
ought to be bothered with a long revenue list for 
inconsiderable articles like these for the benefit 
of a small class. The cost of collecting the duty 
is a great deal more than it is worth. I hope 
this will not be stricken from the free list. 

The amendment was rejected. 



Mr. BENJAMIN. In schedule G of the tariff 
act of 1846, which is the ten per centum schedule, 
I find included ** diamonds, gems, pearls, rubies, 
and other precious stones, and imitations thereof, 
when not set.** On the fourth page of this bill, 
line seventy-six, are these words, " cameos, mo- 
saics, and precious stones, (not set.)*' I desire 
to know from the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance, if that is intended to include the articles 
in the ten per cent, schedule of the tariff of 1846 ? 
Perhaps it would be best to repeat those words 
in this bill. 

Mr. HUNTER. I think they make two items, 
one for diamonds set, and one for diamonds un- 
set. One is to be free and the other left where it 
is under the tariff of 1846. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Diamonds not set and 
pearls not set pay ten per cent, under the tariff 
of 1846. 

Mr. HUNTER. Under the bill of the House 
they will be free. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. If this language is intended 
to make them free, it ought to be amended so as 
to use the same words as were used in the tariff 
of 1846, and I wish to move that amendment. 

Mr. HUNTER. I am unable to say what the 
other House intended by it. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. The language is simply 
* * precious stones not set. * * I do not know whetner 
pearls will be considered as precious stones. 

Mr. HUNTER. I understand it was the in- 
tention of the House bill to discriminate between 
those that were set and those that were not set. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I understand that. That 
is not the question. The question is, whether the 
expression ** precious stones** includes all men- 
tioned by name in the ten per cent, schedule of 
1846. To obviate any trouble in the construc- 
tion, I move to amend this bill in the seventy-sixth 
line, by inserting after the word ** mosaics,'* the 
words << diamonds, gems, pearls, rubies, and 
other." The line will then read, *^ cameos, mo- 
saics, diamonds, gems, pearls, rubies, and other 
precious stones not set.*' 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILSON. I propose, in line thirty-seven 
6f the House bill, after the word ** asphaltum,** 
to insert ** and its products. '* I understand that 
the products of this article enter into manufac- 
tures, and if we propose to make asphaltum free 
it seems to me its products should also be free. 

Mr. MALLORT. What is meant by its pro- 
ducts ? 

Mr. STUART. I should like to understand. 

Mr. WILSON. I am not familiar with the 
details of the matter, but I am informed that there 
are products of this article indispensable to man- 
ufactures. 

Mr. SEWARD. I suppose I can help the hon- 
orable Senator. The product of asphaltum is a 
different form of it, a modification of i t afler having 
undergone a preliminary process of manufacture. 
It remains asphaltum varied in forrii. We have 
no raw material of this kind whatever. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MALLORY. I move to insert the words 
" and vegetables,** in line one hundred emd six- 
teen , after the word " fruits,* * so as to read ** fruits 
and vegetables.** 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I move to amend the bill by 
inserting at the end of the first section: 

That the duty on sugar and molasses be .suspended for 
the term of two years, and that the same during that time 
be admitted fVee of duty. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BAYARD. I move to insert, afler line 
sixty -seven, the words: 
Burgundy, Champagne, Claret, IHadeira, Port, Sherry, 



and all other wines. 

The object of the amendment is to put wine in 
the free hst. The intent of th\8 bill is professed, 
and I have no doubt really professed, to be to 
reduce the too great revenues of the country. The 
effect of this amendment will be to reduce them 
some $1,200,000, which I think js the amount of 
duty levied on these articles. It can, in my judg- 
ment, interfere with no interest in this country, 
and yet it would have a very beneficial effect in 
two points of view. If the cheap vrines of Europe 



freed from the forty percent, duty they now 
ay, and put on the free list, the tendency would 
e to bring those wines into this country, so as to 
let the masses of the people become habituated to 
the use of wines instead of alcoholic liquors. It 
would not only benefit the morals of the country, 
but, having produced a taste for stimulants of 
that kind, you would, with the increase of the taste 
among the masses, necessarily foster the produc- 
tion of the grape, and so benefit the agricultural 
interest of the country. It is an unquestioned 
fact, whatever species of legislation you nuiy at- 
tempt, or whatever otherwise may be the morals 
of a country, that just in proportion as it is a 
wine-growingf and wine-drinking country, just in 
that proportion is the vice of drunkenness un- 
known to it. Take France, Spain, and Italy. 
Though their morals in other respects may oe 
behind those of our people, there can be no com- 
jparison between them as to the vice of drunken- 
ness. To put wines on the free list would have a 
double effect. It would not injure any interest in 
this country, because cheap wines would come at 
a large expense comparatively for transportation, 
which would be a sufficient Durden, and by cre- 
ating a taste for wines you would foster the culti* 
vation of the grape, and tbus*benefit the agricul- 
tural interest of the country, at the sajoae JLime 
that you benefit its morals. I ♦"'•^* ** 
ment will be adopted. 
V Mr. PUGH. Task - . r . .» luer. 
.whether he' includes ir. ' 

Mr. BAYARD. Ir 
purpose. I do not thit v 
encoura^d. 

Mr. PUGH. Why »' 
wine you want, and le- o >. ^v 

" all other wines ?** ' "" -c 

Mr. PRATT. The Senator froli Delaware did 
not state so audibly as to be heard by the whole 
Senate, that the amount to which his amendment 
would reduce the revenue would bs41>250,000. 
My oWct is to have the Senate understand that 
fact. We know that if this amendment be admited, 
there will be a certain reduction of 01 ,250,000 by 
putting these articles on the free list. I think the 
argument of the honorable Senator fVom Dela- 
ware is unanswerable. It will increase the taste 
for wines in the country, and it will make many 
portions of the Union wine-growing regions. I 
think California would become a wine-growing 
country by makine a taste among the people for 
this description of drinks. I have no doubt of 
the correctness of the argument. I do not believe 
it can be answered. I hope the amendment will 
be adopted. 

Mr. WILSON. I shall vote for the amendment 
of the Senator from Delaware. I believe it would 
be for the true interests of the Country to import 
the cheap liffht wines of Europe free of duty. 
For myself, I never use them. I have not tasted 
a glass of wine for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. I believe, however, they will, if left duty 
free, take the place of poor whisky, and worse 
New England rum. 

Mr. BIGLER and Mr. HUNTER called for 
the yeas and nays; and they were ordered. 

IVlr. BAYARD. I very probably did not speak 
loud enough to be lieard by the whole Senate, 
because my system is so reduced that it is with 
difficulty I can speak at all. I consider my amende 
ment important, and I am glad that the yeas and 
nays are to be taken upon it. The amendment 
is offered in good faith. I know no reason why 
you should not put wines in the f^e list on the 
pounds I have stated. Your principal object now 
in revising the tariff, as is alleged, and I believe 
truly alleged, is to reduce the revenue. You know 
of necessity, that if you adopt this amendment, 
you reduce the revenue $1,250,000. That, at 
least, is one benefit. Now, the masses in thie 
country do not consume wine, but strong alco- 
holic drinks. I believe that by bringing in the 
cheaper wines of Europe, which are nowexpluded 
entirely by an onerous duty, you can cultivate 
by habit among your people a taste for a diffus- 
ible stimulant which will not intoxicate, while it 
cheers, and you will do much to advance the gen- 
eral morals of the country. The secondary ^eet 
willbethis: ifyou once produce among the masses 
of the people the habit of consuming wine instead 
of alcoholic liquors, the necessary result will be 
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tbat the increase oi conauinen among the masses 
will stimulate the production of the grape in this 
country, €Mid so foster the agricultural interests. 
These are in general — for I cannot proceed to 
argue the question with particularity — the basis 
on which I think the amendment ought to be 
adopted. 

Mr. PUGH. It seems to me that if my friend 
from Delaware, had thought a moment, be would 
have seen that bis amendment can accomplish 
no such result. Does he imagine that if ev^ry 
cent of duty on Burgundy and Champagne were 
taken off, tney would be used by the common 
people ? 

Mr. BAYARD. Not Champagne and Bur- 
gundy, but all wines. There are large quantities 
of wine in Europe that never come here, that 
would come very cheap if there were no duty. 

Mr. PUGH. And they are the very wines we 
do not want, because they are worse than our 
common whisky. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BA VARD. I have driink them; and the 
Senator is entirely mistaken. 

Mr. PUGH. I say that the common wines the 
people dritfk in Europe are worse than our com- 
mon whisky. It seems to me wines ought to pay 
a tax. 'They are luxuries; they belong to the 
rich; and I should like to see my Democratic 
friends go home to their hard-fisted constituents 
and say they admitted wines free of duty and 
taxed iron. "- 

Mr. DOUGLAS I cannot agree with my 
friend from O^^^i^^^ 4 the common wines of Eu- 
rope are a lu '.notion i strikes me that anybody 

no ever tri^ gtrik t P"'*' think they were the 

[very worst K^,:u /li^^ciiry a man ever had. 

I In regard to '^ '- being no better than common 

kwbisky, I am n<^|}ccpared to testi%r on that point; 

>ut I am sertain we have better native wines here 

lan the common wines of Europe. If our native 
^wines had to come across the ocean to e^t here, 
they would be the finest wines in the wond, espe- 
ciaUy if a prince happened to own the vineyard. 
; But I do not see why wo shouM put wines in the 
' free Itsu If we are going to extend the free list, 
r there are sugar, tea, and coffee, essentials that 
I enter into the consumption of every man, woman, 
/ and child in the community. I wouki put sugar 
>■ opithe free list instead of wine. 

Mr. BAYARD. The argument of the Senator 
from Ohio touches not me. I never regard such 
an argument as that addressed to me in the Senate 
of the United States. If he supposes that any 
member of the Senate is going to be influenced by 
the idea that he is to be held up to the people as 
voting for the rich as against the poor, because 
he makes a motion to insert wines in the free list, 
I think he is mistaken. The principle I have 
statedin good faith. I may be wrong in my opin- 
ion; it may not have the effect I imiudne, but I 
believe it will have that effect*^ It will take time 
to do it; but wines, like every things else, require 
some skill in the manufacture. They have it in 
Europe. It is not that the grape can be produced 
cheaper there, or with more facility than here; 
but thiy largely cultivate grapes; they have skill 
in the manufacture of wine; and where grapes are 
extensively cultivated, and there is skill, wines 
can be produced ata low rate. If by bringing into 
this country those wines which, though they may 
Qot be agreeable to the Senator's piUate, I tliinx 
would be found agreeable to the palate of others, 
they could be made a substitute tor the common 
alcoholic liquors which are consumed by the 
masses m this country, I think it would be a great 
object attained, because, beyond all question, the 
moment that became the taste the culture of the 
grape \n this country would be vastly extended. 

As to the remark of the honorable Senator from 
Illinois, if it be true, as I understood him to say, 
that better wines are made in this country than m 
Europe, if they are made^at moderate prices, 
beyond, all question they would have the same 
efiect, and they cannot be injured by throwing 
these wines into the free list, because the trans- 
portation (taking the bulk ot the article, and the 
quantity necessarily consumed) would be ouite 
Sufficient to protect the home production if^ the 
wine was made at a moderate price here. The 
l^rape requires no protection as an agricultural 
Interest here the moment you have the skill to 
^aaks the wine. 
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My motion is made in good faith, because I 
believe it will be beneficial, not because it is to 
enable a man to drink Burgundy or any other 
wine free of duty, but beisause the efiect of it, 
though it will enable men to get wine cheaper, 
will be to introduce the use of wine among the 
masses of the country, those in the most mod- 
erate circumstances, as a substitute for alcohof 
drinks. It is a fact that, take Spain, take Ital 
or take France, and though inpomt of morals t] 
|J^pIe of this country, in otner respects, stand 
mfinitely above them, yet, as regards the vice of 
intemperance, we are greatly below them; and you 
can account for it on no other ground than the 
fact that they are wine-growing countries, and 
that the wines the Senator despises are the com- 
mon drink of the masses of the people. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays* 
resulted^— yeas 10, nays 39; as follows: 

YEAS — Measre. Bayard, Benjamini Butler, Johnson, 
Mallorv, Pratt. BUdell, Thomson of New Jersey, Toombs, 
and Wilson— 10. 

NAYS— Messrs. Adams, Allen, Bell of New Hampshire, 
Bell of Tennessee, Bi^, Bigler, Brodhead, Brown, Clay, 
Collamer, Criuenden, ^uglas, Durkee, Evans, Fish, Fitch, 
Fitxpatrick, Foot, Foster, Geyer, Green, Gwin, Houston, 
Hunter, James, Jones of Iowa, Mason, Nourse, Pugh, Reid, 
Rusk, Sebastian, Seward, Stuart. Thomson of Kentucky, 
Toucey, Trumbull, Wade, and Yulee— 39. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I move to reconsider the vote 
refusing to strike out tin foil from the free list of 
the House bill. I voted against it only on the 
ground that I did not wish to incumber the lists 
of revenue with immaterial articles. I am told 
by the two Senators from New York that it is 
of rather more importance than I thought. I am 
willing that it should be stricken out, and I there- 
fore move to reconsider the vote.' 

Mr. STUART. Let it be reconsidered by com- 
mon consent, and then we can take the question 
on the amendment. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro ttmport. The question 
now is on the amendment to strike out <* tin 
foil." 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. In the seventy-ninth 
line, carbonate of soda is made free. I know 
very little about it; but I am informed by gentle- 
men of intelligence, eneaged in the manuracturing 
of it, that carbonate of soda is unknown as a dis- 
tinct item of importation, and that while carbon- 
ate of soda is made free, its ingredients remain 
taxed. I therefore propose to amend that clause 
by adding, ** and the ingredients of which it is 
coniposed.** 

Mfr. NOURSE. Carbonate of soda is formed 
out of carbonic acid and soda. Carbonic acid, I 
suppose, is not the subject of importation. If 
the Senator will say, " Soda and carbonate of 
soda," that would include all. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. The gentleman says 
who ^ives me the information that carbonate of 
soda IS unknown to commerce; and yet it is 
placed here as free, while its component parts 
remain on the taxed list. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I move to strike out lines 
two hundred and three and two hundred and four 
of the House bill. The clause begins at line two 
hundred and one. ^ It puts upon the free list paint- 
ing[8 and statuary the proauctions of American 
artists residing abroad, " and all other paintings 
and statuary;'* but then it says: ** Provided^ That 
the same be imported in gooid faith as objects of 
taste and not of merchandise . " I see no reason for 
our attempting to levy a revenue on such articles 
of taste and art as these. On the contrary, I 
think we ought, by every means in our power, to 
encourage such a taste in our country, and to put 
before our people such Objects of art as shall ele- 
vate their taste. So far as American artists are 
concerned, I have no doubt the free introduction 
of articles of this kind by persons who shall 
choose to sell them, will benefit the native artist 
by introducing a taste for articles of this kind, 
which is now lamentably deficient in our country. 
I think these considerations will strike every one 's 
mind at once with force, that these articles ought 
not to be taxed. I move to strike out the pro- 
viso. 

Mr. PRATT. The Senator had better move 



: to strike out all after the word *' statuary," where 
! it first occurs. 

I Mr, BENJAMIN. I accept ray friend's sug- 
gestion. I move to strike out all after the words 
■ "paintings and statuary." The words to be 
I stricken out are: v 

! — " the productions of American anistfl residing abroad, aod 
all other paintlnss mid statuary: ProrUfedy That the t^me 

, be imported in good fiUth as objects of taste and not of mer- 
chandise." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ADAMS. I now move to strike out all 
after the enacting clause, and insert the amend- 
ment which I have sent to the Chair. 

Mr. PUGH. I understood that the amendment 
of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Hunter] was 
pending. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is not pend- 
ing. The Senator from Virginia merely gave 
notice that he would offer it. 

Mr. TOUCEY. Is not the substitute of the 
Senator from Virginia an amendment that takes 
orecedence of the amendment of the Senator from 
Mississippi? 

Mr. ADAMS. They are both offered as sub- 
stitutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amend- 
ment of the Senator from Viiginia, as the Qhair 
was informed, was laid on the table with the in- 
timation that he would offer it. It has not yet 
been offered. The Senator from Mississippi did 
the same thing, and now offers his amendment. 
' Mr. SEWARD. Before that vote is taken, I 
desire to offer an amendment. The committee 
reported a proposition to strike out lines three 
hundred ana three hundred and one, which are: 

<* Zinc or apelter in sheets or pigs ; sine, when old and 
fit only to be remanuftctured." 

I am under obligation to call the attention of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Brodhead] to 
a suggestion which I have on the subject, to re- 
consider the vote by which that was struck out. 
What is represented to me is, that these articles 
are foreign articles, and interfere with no Amer- 
ican interest. The honorable Senator from Penn- 
sylvania thinks dififcrently. I bring it to his at- 
tention, and to the attention of the Senate, and I 
should like to hear his explanation of it. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. The committee were unan- 
imous on this subject, that it did interfere with a 
great interest in this country. 

Mr. SEWARD. If insisted upon, I will not 
press the motion. 

The PRESI DENT pro empore. The question 
is on the amendment of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, [Mr. Adams.] 

Mr. ADAMS. 1 ask leave to withdraw the / 
amendment, as it is preferred to have a vote taken 
on the substitute of the Senator from Virgjinia. 

Mr. HUNTER. I now offer my substitute. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It wiU be read. * 

Mr. CLAY. We have all read that over, and, 
I do not see the necessity of consuming time at 
this late hour in reading it. I rose to ask this 
question, though I believe I could answer it my- 
self: I wish to know now, if this proposition of 
the Senator from Virginia should prevail, and we 
should strike out the bill and insert his substitute, 
then will it be in order to move any amendment 
striking out that substitute ? I suppose it will. I 

g refer greatly the amendment proposed by the 
enator from Mississippi. 1 hope there is a ma- 
jority of the Senate who prefer tnat to the substi- 
tute offered by the Senator from Virginia; and I 
therefore prefer, if he will yield to it, that he should 
withdraw his amendment for the time, and permit 
me to offer that which was first offered by the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. IVERSON. According to parliamentary 
rule, as I understand, the question must be first 
taken on the last substitute offered, so that if the 
Senator from Mississippi now offers his substi- 
tute, that being the last proposition before the 
Senate, the question will oe first taken on that, 
and if that be rejected, the substitute of the Sen- 
ator from Vii^ginia can be acted on; but if the 
first be adopted, it supersedes all others. 

Mr. HUNTER. As the Senator fh>m Missis- 
sippi was up first, and offered bis amendment, 
ana withdrew it out of courtesy to me, I will 
withdraw my amendment for him. 

Mr. CLAY. Tj^n J offer t|t» amemdmctnt 
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which was presented by the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, [Mr. Adams,] to strike out all after the 
enacting clause, and insert: 

That on and after tl»e Ist day of July, 1857, there shall 
be a reduction of twenty- five per centum on the rotes of 
duty iin|K)^ed by the act entitled " An act reducing the ^taty 
on imports, and for other porposefl," approved July dO, 1S46, 
on goodii, \varcf>, and mercliondisu from foreign countries. 

Sec. 3. jSwi be it further enacledy Tliat all goods, wares, 
and merchandise wniAh shall be imported from any foreign, 
countries, and be in tlic public stores on the Ibt day of July 
aforesaid, 9liall be mibject, on entry thereof for consump- 
tion, to no other duty than is herein provided for. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Sec- 
retary pro«er^d to call the roll. 

Mr. PRATT, when his name was called, said: 
I desire to state, as a reason for my vote, that in 
my opinion this measure, instead of diminishing, 
would increase the revenue, for it abolishes the 
Iars:e free list which is in the House bill. 

The PRESIDENT rtro tempore. Debate is not 
in order during the call of the roll. 

Mr. PRATT. I vote ** nay." 

The vote resulted — yeas 26, nays 24; as fol- 
lows: 

YEAS — Messrs. Adams, Bell ofTcnnessee, Biffn, Brown, 
Butler, Clay, Poiiglos, Evuns, Fitcb, FltEpatrfck, Oredn, 
Qwin^ Houtftou, Hunter, Iverson, Johnson. Jones of Iowa, 
Mai lory. Mason, Pugh, Re id, Rusk, Sebastian, Slideil, 
Toombs, and Yulee— 26. 

NAYS— Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Bell of New Haidpsbtre, 
Benjamin, Bi^er, BrodUead, Coliamer, Crittendfin, Durkee, 
risii. Foot, Foster, Geycr, James, Nourse, Pratt, Seward, 
8tunrt, damuer. Thompson of Kentucky, Thouwon of New 
Jersey, Trumbull, Waae, and Wilson— 94. 

So the amendment was a^eed to. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. I think we had better take 
the vote to-morrow morning when the Senate is 
full. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. YULEE. The Senator said that we must 
close up this subject to-day. That was the un- 
derstanding. 

Mr. BIuLER called for the yeas and nays on 
the motion to adjourn. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

Mr. BIGLER. Is it in order to read the bill 
the third time to-day without dispensing with the 
rules? 

Mr. BROWN. It had two readings before to- 
day. 

Mr. BAYARD. What is the question before 
he Senate ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question 
is, '* Shall the amendment be engrossed, and the 
bill be read a third time }*' 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, 
and the bill to be read a third time. It was read 
the third time, and on the question, ** Shall the 
bill pass .>'* 

Mr. SEWARD called for the yeas and nays; 
and they were ordered. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. If we reject this bUI 
the whole matter of reduction is at an end. 

Mr. BIGLER. That will be the case if the 
Senate pass it in this shape. 

Mr. BAYARD. I shall now necessarily vote 
•gainst this bill, and I must state briefly the rca- 
ion why I shall do so. I felt a reluctance to the 
expression of my own views in reference to the 
tanff, though I difler in many respects from the 
structure both of the amendment presented by 
the honorable Senator from Virginia, and also 
from the existing tariff. I have not the strength, 
nor would I tax the time of the Senate now, to 
•xplain my views in reference to it; but I had 
topposed the object of the reduction of the tariff 
in tne bill sent to us on the 28th of February, in 
the midst of a great pressure of business, to be 
heard and determined by the Senate on a single 
day» was the reduction of the revenue. 

In my judrment it is exceedingly desirable that 
the revenue mould be reduced, not for the reason 
which is stated of any fear of a commercial revul- 
sion in the country, because I do not believe there 
is such a want of sagacity on the part of the mer- 
cantile interests of this country; and even if your 
present tariff were to stand, the only effect would 
oe to check importations, and your revenue would 
not be as redundant as you suppose. On the con- 
trary, my belief is that, with the reduction pro- 
posed in this bin, in the mode now proposed, the 



necessary result will be to stiroalate importations, 
and produce the very convulsion which you say 
it is necessary to reduce the amount of revenue 
in order to avoid. I do not believe it will reduce 
the amount of revenue; but will materially give 
an impetus to importations, which will lead to a 
commercial revulsion. On that ground alone, with- 
out attempting to go into the reasons which bring 
my mind to that conclusion, I must now vote 
against the passage of the bill. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll; aiffl 
Mr. Adams answered to his name. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Debate is not 
in order. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I addressed the Chair be- 
fore the Senator from Mississippi answered to his 
name. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the Senator 
addressed the Chair before the Senator from Mis- 
sissiopi answered to his name, he is entitled to 
the noor. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. The gentleman was on 
the floor first, to my knowledge. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I do not desire to speak. 
I only wish to say that I voted against this amend- 
ment because it defeated the bill. I am satisfied 
the bill has been defeated by the amendment. I 
shall vote for the bill, but I am satisfied that those 
who have voted to insert the amendment voted to 
defeat any alteration of the tariff this year. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. I voted for the 
amendment of my friend the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, [Mr. Adams,] with very little consider- 
ation on my part, inasmuch as I knew that the 
controlling power over the subject was in the 
House of Representatives. I did not know, in 
fact, until a few minutes before it was offered, 
that any such amendment would be seriously pro- 
posed; nor did I suppose that it would be favor- 
ably received by a majority of the Senate. I am 
now told by gentlemen around me, and in whom 
I have great confidence, that if we pass the bill as 
it now stands, the result will inevitably defeat the 
passage of any measure of the kind during the 
session. I have been rather indifferent as to the 
feature which this bill might assume in the Sen- 
ate, hearin? it openly announced in the Senate, as 
it was by the honorable Senator from California, 
[Mr. GwiN,] and inferring from my own obser- 
vation and experience, that this question would 
finally have to be settled by a committee of con- 
ference. I felt no assurance that the amendment 
proposed by the Committee on Finance, if adopted 
and adhered to by the Senate, would become the 
measure of the two Houses. I expected that 
there would be a modification of that by a com- 
mittee of conference; and, of course, I felt no 
soUcitude as to what provisions the Senate might 
adopt. 

As for myself, I am not satisfied with any of 
the propositions presented. I claim to have no 
such familiar knowledge of the questions con- 
nected with the subject upon which we are legis- 
lating—certainly not such as to cause me to have 
any great confioence in the correctness of my own 
conclusions. I differ wholly from many of the 
views and doctrines advanced and asserted in the 
course of the debate to-night, and in the course 
of the day, on this subject. I differ more espe- 
cially from thegentlemen who have asserted that 
there is no difliculty in this question, nor can be 
in any question of the kind, when the gre&t ob- 
iect is to reduce the revenue and to relieve the 
burdens upon the million — the people. 

Mr. IVERSON. I rise to a question of order. 
The roll was called, and one Senator answered to 
his name, and therefore debate is not in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
did not hear the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
BenjaminI when he addressed the Chair. It was 
said that fie had addressed the Chair before the 
answer was given. The Chair acquiesced in that 
stiggestion, and heard no objection from any 
quarter. 

Mr. IVERSON. Does that open the subject 
to debate ? 

The PRESIDENT jtro tempore. As much as 
if no vote had been given. The Senator fVom 
Tennessee is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. My only object in 
rising is to make some expUination of my course. 



It has be^n said that there is no difficulty in the 
question presented since the great object is to 
reduce the taxes which bear upon the million. I 
deny it. I say that whatever may be the real 
object of members, it is one of the roost difficult 
problems in legislation, as well as in political 
economy, to ascertain or determine what partic- 
ular changes or course of policy connected with 
foreign tfade Would be a reduction of the burdens 
of the million. It is a difficult problem to solve 
at the present Adoment, and in connection with 
the bill now before us, what rate of reduction of 
the existing duties will result in a reduction of 
the revenue. This reduction of the revenue is 
said to be the great object of the proposed meas- 
ure; yet many doubt whether any reduction of 
duties we propose to make will not increase the 
revenue by stimulating increased importations of 
the staple articles paying reduced duties. Another 
, problem which has heretofore been supposed to 
present some difficulty in adjusting the tariff reg- 
ulations involves the question, whether the con- 
dition of the toilinff million may not be more 
improved and benefited by high duties than by 
reauccfd duties on all such articles of supply as 
are indispensable to their cctafortand their usual 
avocations, and which may be produced at home 
out of domestic materials and domestic industry. 
It is a problem whether many articles of comfort 
may not be, in all cases, made cheaper to the con- 
sumer by such duties as will create a sharp com- 
petition between the home and the foreign pro- 
duccr, and also between the home producers 
themselves.- 

And again , sir, there is this other great problem , 
which remains to be solved by the people of this 
country— whether their interests — the interests 
of the million-^Vould not be more certainly pro- 
moted by a protective policy, which shall main- 
tain high rates of wages, both in agricultural and 
manufacturing industry, than by that Oree trade 
policy which reduces all wages in this country to 
the standard of foreign wages. We have no time 
now to discuss these difficult and complicatetl 
questions. To speak of reducing the burdens on 
the million is a popular od eaptandum argument, 
that may do very well here in debate; but it still 
leaves toe question to be settled, whether, if you 
take off these duties, the relief is not really to the 
rich planter and the rich farmer — to the capitalist 
whose capital does not happen to be invested iii 
manufactures, than to the toiling million. As 
a general proposition, the cpudition of the labor- 
ing class is bettered and promoted by protective 
duties. They tend to keep up the pnce of labor, 
and when jpdiciously imposeo, supply the laborer 
with cheaper articles of necessary use than would 
be furnished under any free trade policy. 

The country has had some experience to guide 
it in questions of this kind. I remember, sir, 
that afler the passage of what was called the 
^'bloody act of 1828" — an act denounced as having 
been passed to enrich the manufacturing capital- 
ists at the expense of the consuming masses-^ 
cotton goods, of the descriptions enteri^^ into 
general consumption, and particulariy among the 
laboring classes, instead or rising in price in con- 
sequence of the high protective dpty imposed on 
the fdreign article, actually declined fifly or one 
hundred per cent, in a few years. Though no 
practical manufacturer, I happen to know that the 
same result followed in relation to manufactured 
iron under the tariff of 1843. Instead of the in- 
creased prices which were predicted by the oppo- 
nents of that act as the result of tlie nigh duties 
imposed on foreign iron, the domestic manufac- 
turer had, in the very next year, to submit to a 
reduction of two cents a pound on the former 
prices. This was the result of the stimulus sup- 
plied to the home manufacture by that act, and 
the home competition which necessarily followed. 
The same causes produced the decline in cotton 
goods under the act of 1928. % 

I make these remarks to show that I do not 
concur in the sentiment so vehemently announced 
to-ni^ht, that there is no difficulty attending: this 
question. This bill involves many great and im- 
portant problems. Instead of relieving the toil- 
ing millions we are in danger of increasing^ their 
burdens. Whatever reauction we make on th6 
great staple articles of supply may, and will prob- 
ably, go to the benefit ana into tne pocket of th« 
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foreign matiufacturer. We may break down or 
cripple materially the domestic producer, that the 
foreigner may deriye a ^eater profit. The rich, 
the great capitalists in this country, whose capital 
happens not to be invested in manufactures, may 
be benefited by this policy. These may be the 
xmly persons who may happen to be benefited, 
though the measure is passed for the purpose, as 
ts said, of relieving the burdens of the million— 
the people ! It is me English manufacturer, the 
IVench manufacturer, or the Gkrmtm manufac- 
turer, who will, perhaps, be the only beneficiaries 
«Kider this bill. That will surely be the case when 
the domestic manufacturer shall be so far depressed 
<as to give the foreign manufacturer the control 
of our market. I do not expect to convince any 

Sntleman on this floor by what I may say on 
is subject. I only wish to have my own course 
4inder8tood, and to have it understood that I am 
Aot misled or blinded by the arguments which 
bave been used in th4 Senate on this occasion. 

Now, sir, 1 know there is a necessity that some- 
thing should be done at the present session to re- 
duce the surplus in the Treasury. I believe the 
duties can be safely reduced upon many articles, 
And taken off others. 1 believe the further accu- 
mulation of money in the Treasury ought, if pos- 
sible, to be prevented, and I desire to see it done 
to the utmost extent consistent with the great 
industrial interests of the country. I have onlv 
doubted as to the n^easure of reduction whico 
could be safely culopted. I was willing to risk 
the plan of reduction proposed by the Committee 
on Finance, but I am not willing to hazard the 
'whole bill, and being informed by gentlemen that 
if we pass the hill in its present shape the result 
will be to out offall prospect of passing any meas- 
ure of this kind during the sessi^, 1 move a i^- 
consideration of the vote by which the amendment 
of the>Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Adams] was 
adopted. 

Mr. FOOT. I suggest to the Chair that that 
▼ote cannot be reached until the vote by which 
the bill was ordered to a third reading be recon- 
sidered. 

Mr. ADAMS. It can be done by unanimous 
consent. 

The PRESIDEN P pro tempore. The Chair will 
decide that a motion must be made to reconsider 
the vote last taken, before the amendment can be 
reached. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. I was not. aware 
that any other question had been taken. 

The PRESIDENT wo tempore. The question 
was taken on the third reading of the bill. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. I do not know that 
I voted on that question, but as there was no di- 
vision I am presumed to have voted for it, and, 
therefore, I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was ordered to be read a third time. 

Mr. RUSK. I ask for the yeas and nays on 
the motion to reconsider. 

Mr. IVERSON. I rise to a' point of order. 
Did the Senator from Tennessee vote with the 
inajority? 

TIIIpRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
takes It for granted he voted in the affirmative, or 
he would not have made the motion. 

Mr. WILSON. There was no division. 

The yeas and ne^s were ordered. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I hope the call for the 
yeas and nays will be withdrawn. I think there 
IS no doubt about the reconsideration. 

Mr. RUSK. I hope the vote will not be re- 
considered. It will throw open the whole bill to 
debate, and we may perhaps lose the bill by the 
consumption of time. If the amendment of the 
Senator from Virginia be adopted, the result will 
be, that it will go to the House of Representa- 
tives, and in all probability be rejected, and a com- 
mittee of conference will have to settle this bill 
anyhow. 

Mr. BELLf of Tennessee. I do not want that 
if I can help it. 

Mr. RUSK, You will reach that point. We 
have 170,000,000 in the Treasury, and here is a 
proposition to reduce the taxes on imports twenty 
per cenL If gentlemen are really in earnest, and 
desirous of a reduction of the tariff, they have an 
opportunity of voting 19t it. 

Mr. WILSON, f wish to suggest to the Sen- 
ator from Texas that I think be will find himself 



mistaken. It is Barely possible that if we pass 
die -bill as amended, wc may obtain a committee 
of conference in the House of Representatives; 
but the chances are nine to one that we shall not. 
I do not believe that such a bill has any chance 
whatever in that House. There must be a strong 
feeling; and my opinion is that there will be a vote 
of two to one against it there. That House is 
not ill a condition to do much busitiess; it has 
done some to-day; but I do not think it will be in 
» condition to do any to-morrow; we have no 
security that anything can be done. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
will suggest to the Senator that it is not exactly 
in order to make any remarks about the condition 
of the other House. 

Mr. WILSON. I am aware of that. I wish 
simply to say that I hope the vote will be re- 
conslaered, and that we shall endeavor at this 
session to do something in regard to the tariff. 

Mr. TOUCEY. I wish to say one word. I 
have consumed no time in debate. I havegiven 
a ereat deal of attention to this subject. Uinless 
this vote is reconsidered, and the amendment of 
the Senator from Virginia adopted, in my judg- 
ment, no bill will be passed at the present session. 
As it now stands, I consider the measure is en-^ 
tirely dead. 

Mr. IVERSON. I difier altogether from the 
Senators from Massachusetts anaConnecticut as 
to the probability of this bill passing the House. 
It is a reduction of twcnty-nve per cent, on the 
duties now levied on imports. . If the Senate will 
pass the bill as we have already ordered it to a 
third reading, and it goes to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and they reject or modify it in any 
way, and it comes back to the Senate, and the 
Senate adhere and become inflexible, the House 
of Representatives will yield. I know that they 
will not consent to lock up ^^,000,000 of money 
in the Treasury. I am very sure they will not 
do that. They know well the calamities that 
will follow on the commercial and banking inter^ 
ests of the country, if that course be pursued. I 
have no idea that the House of Kepresentatives 
will do it; but if they do it, let them do it Let 
them do it if they can; let them do it if they will; 
let them do it if they dare. I trust that the vote 
will not be reconsidered . 

Mr. BIGLER. I think it would be very well 
that we should now consider this subject coolly. 
There is manifestly an unnecessaiy excitement. 
This is a very grave question; and we ought to 
consider that our proceedings here to-night affect 
very seriously ^rcat interests in the country. I 
a^ree with the Senator from Connecticut that this 
bill never can become a law in its present shape. 
I am as confident of that as I can be of any prop- 
osition not susceptible of demonstration; but if 
it is to be pressed through here to-night, we are 
to have one of those shocks to the business in- 
terests of the country to which may be attributed 
failures in great branches of industry about which 
we have been jeered to-night. It is this kind of 
legislation that disturbs the interests of the coun- 
try — that paralyzes your great leading branches 
of industry. Here is a proposition submitted 
within the last half hour, and so far as this body 
is concerned, we may readily conclude that within 
half ,an hour more it will be in the shape of a 
law. This proposition was never heard of be- 
fore. 

Now, sir, I ask Senators to stop and consider 
whether we are to pass a bill of this kjnd — a prop- 
osition to reduce tnc aggregate tariff twenty -five 
per cent. I have no doubt that in the end it will 
reduce the revenue; but, as I remarked before in 
reference to the proposition of the Senator from 
Virginia, for the first year I doubt very much 
whether that would be the effect. So essentially 
would it stimulate the importations of foreign 
|[oods, that you would find your revenues very 
little reduced for the first year. It is the pressing 
exigency — that is the reason for passing this bin 
at this late hour. An effort is now made to pass 
it in a shape in which it will most undoubtedly 
fail to accomplish the end in view; but, sir, it 
will not fail to inflict a great injury upon leading 
interests in the country. I trust the bill in its 
present shape will not pass. 

Mr. SEWARD. I move that the Senate do 
now adjourn. It is near midnight. 



The motion ww not agreed to; there being, on 
a division — ayes 19, noes 27. 

Mr. PUGH. I do not understand upon wheA 
authority the confident assertion is made here>, 
time and again, that the adoption of this amend** 
ment is a defeat of the bill. I am perfectly sat« 
isfied in my own mind Uiat any bill which we 
pass must go to a committee of conference, i 
nave no idea that the House of Representatives 
will attempt to bebate it in the House or in com- 
mittee, because we know fVom the history of the 
appropriation bills that that is not their course. I 
am satisfied that if the House does not agree to 
that proposition, it must come to a oompromise 
between us. If the House refuse to compromise 
— if they say thai we shall submit to their views of 
legislation or have nothing, let the House take 
the responsibility; and I will say to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, let the Administration that is 
to come take the responsibility. This is not going 
to happen in an hour or in a day; and if this Con- 

fress chooses to adjourn by the resolution of one 
[ouse that it will not so much as entertain, for 
the puq)ose of consideration, a proposition fairly 
made by the other House, let the President elect, 
if he- chooses, call another session of Congress, 
and let us see if we cannot get at the other end 
of 4he Capitol men who will do equal justice to all 
sections of the country^ I believe this to be a 
fair proposition. My only objection is that the 
reduction is not great enough. I would cheer- 
fully vote for a reduction of thirty-three and one 
third per cent. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. I merely rise to protest 
ag^iinst these committees of conference, and this 
midnight legislation upon the great interests of 
the country. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Mr. President, the evi! 
to be remedied was too much an accumulation of 
money in the hands of the Government, which 
would be better in the hands of the people. That 
is the evil to be remedied. The bill now proposed 
as a substitute will increase the revenues of the 
country, and increase the amount in the Sub- 
Treasury. I do not pretend to be very sage on 
this subject; but your Secretary of the Treasury 
says that thenKperience of the past four years 
shows it will increase the amount, I verily be- 
lieve it will; and this is the final consummation 
of all our deliberations on the subject. We are 
to pass a bill nominally to decrease, but prac- 
tically to increase, the revenue. The plans and 
counsels and prot^isions recommended by com- 
mittees who hftve considered this subject, are to 
be superseded in a single instant on a ten minutes' 
consideration of a project started at midnight in 
the Senate. Sir, can we confide in our own judg- 
ments at such times and upon such occasions? Can 
we confide in the wisdom of measures thus arising 
and sprung upon us? I think it is the most un- 
fortunate vote that has been given by the Senate 
at this session. 

I do not know whether this proposition will 
pass the other House. I shall make no reference 
to that. I consider it all out of order. I know 
it ought not to pass here or there; and I trust in 
GK>d it will, on further consideration, pass no- 
where. It discards every idea that I have enter- 
tained of a tariff, which ought to give at least an 
incidental prot^ction. We ought to discriminate. 
This thrusts aside all discrimination; this rejects 
all free lists. We had hoped to make some dim- 
inution of the revenue by an increased free list* 
This amendment throws that all aside; and we 
go now by a square, regular, monotonous reduc- 
tion of twenty-nve per cent, on all articles. Why. 
sir, the Committee on Finance, who considered 
this subject with an anxious desire to diminish 
the revenue, brought in a measure to reduce it 
only one fifth. This amendment reduces it one 
fourth, or proposes to do so in terms, but in effect 
will most unquestionably increase the revenue. 

I hope it will be reconsidered, and I hope this 
amendment will be rejected, not because it will re- 
ceive this or that treatment in the other House, but 
because it is wrong in itself, utterly wrong, inap- 
propriate to the very object which it has in view, 
the reduction of the revenue, furnishing no relief 
against the accumulation of money in the Sub- 
Treasury, and introducing a new doctrine. The 
act of 1846 discriminates, and discriminates for tho 
purpose of that incidental protection which can bs 
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erwnXed consistently with the principle of re venae. 
Tin's proposition discards that; it discards your 
free list; it refuses to accept any reduction from 
that only safe and certain source of redaction. It 
^ives you a nominal reduction, discarding every 
idea of protection and a free list, and discarding 
revenue at the same time. I shall not occupy 
time in regard to it. 

Mr. RUSK. There are two sides to this ques- 
tion — one is the reduction of the revenue, and 
another, a very important one with me, is taking 
taxes off the people. Gentlemen sajr that this 
reduction of twent3r-five per cent, will brin^ a 
larger revenue than if duties were kept at thirty 

5er cent. That is a matter of opinion, and I 
ifier with them. In order to do that the imports 
must go up more than thirty per cent. I doubt 
whether they will go up at all, and if they do not 
^o over thirty per cent., the revenue will not be 
increased. One thing is certain; you take twenty- 
five per cent of taxation off the people. That is 
the reason I vote for it. 

Mr. REID. I understand the Senator from 
Kentucky to contend that this bill, if passed, will 
abolish tne free list. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Certainlv. 

Mr. REID. That is not the pnraseology of 
the bill, nor do I think it will have that ene4(^. 
This bill is to reduce the duties under the tariff 
act of 1846 twenty-five _per cent. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. By free list I meant the 
free list of the House as now prepared, greatly 
increasing the former list.-' 

Mr. REID. It leaves the free list of the tariff 
of 1846 just where it was, and makes a reduction 
of twenty-five per cent., as I understand, on the 
dutiable articles embraced in that act. I am really 
astonished to hear the objections which have been 
urged from the quarters from which they have 
come in relation io this bill. I had understood, 
when the act of 1846 was passed, that although 
there were then objections to it, both at the North 
and the Soutli, that act had met the general ac- 
quiescence of the country. The people of both 
sections of the Union, although ready to say that 
act did not give to the North or to the South, re- 
spectively, aa much as they desin^, acquiesced 
in that act. Its main principles have been recog- 
nized as a sort of compromise, the best we could 
get. This bill now proposes strictly to adhere 
to the principles of that act; it is the basis of this 
bill. Vou leave the relative rates of duty by this 
bill precisely what they were under that act. 
Upon each dutiable article you dec^^ase the duty 
in the same proportion. Why do we do that? 
Because it is an acknowledged fact on the part of 
all tliat the tariff of 1846 is producing too much 
revenue. How, then, will you relieve the incon- 
veniences complained of? How can you do it in 
a mode better calculated to meet the approbation 
of the country tlian to leave the old act as the 
basis upon which you will enact the new one. I 
am astonished to learn that our friends at the 
North who have acquiesced in the tariff of 1846, 
when you predicate this bill precisely as you did 
that, and make a ratable deauctioD upon every 
article in the same proportion embraced in that 
act, should raise an objection to it. 

Mr. NOURSE. The Senator from Texas says, 
and says truly, that it is a matter of opinion 
wliether this bill, in the shape in which it now 
•tandsj, will or will not diminish the revenue. It 
is precisely for that reason that I object to it, for, 
as 1 have understood all along, we have taken this 
subject up simply for the purpose of reducing the 
revenue. That is the only thing that has brought 
the eubject before the Senate at this inconvenient 
time; and now the only mode by which we can 
assure ourselves that the revenue will be reduced, 
that is by reducing the free list, we repudiate, and 
adopt another about which the best that can be 
said of it by its friends is that it is a matter of 
opinion whether it will increase or diminish the 
evenue. 

Mr. HUNTER. I have believed from the first, 
since I have examined the matter, that the duties 
ouffht to be reduced something like one fourth. 
I do not mean to say that would reduce the rev- 
enue so much as it would reduce the duties. I 
offered a scheme which had that object, but I 
endeavored at the same time by transfers so to 
arrange it that whatever reduction was made 



might fall as lightly as possible^n the manufac- 
turing interest. I had supposed that that prob- 
ably might stand some chance of passing the 
House of Representatives if it passed here. I 
found, however, so much opposition to it— I found 
the difficulty so great in passing it, the time so 
limited — I cannot, after to-night, consent to de- 
vote more time to any other subject than the ap- 
propriation bills, so far as I am concerned-^that 
I could not resist an opportunity to adopt some- 
thing which would diminish the revenue, and atj, 
the same time the taxation of the country. The 
proposition of the Senator from Mississippi ac- 
complished that object; and it seems to me tnat 
we had better, if we can, secure that much during 
this night session, than run the doubtful chances 
of adopting anything better than the House bill. 
I perceive that there is a risk of having that put 
upon us with certain amendments that nave been 
adopted here; and in order to avoid that, as there 
is no certainty that the amendment I offered could 
be adopted, and as this is in some measure on the 
same principle, 1 have voted for it, and shall vote 
against the reconsideration. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. It is said that it is not in 
order to refer to the fate of this bill or to the pro- 
ceedings of the other House. That is true; but 
It is in order to refer to what has already been 
voted on in the other Hou9e, for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether we are legislating tor any 
practical purpose. I understand that propositions 
equivalent in principle to that now before the Sen- 
ate for its vote, have been repeatedly voted down 
in the other House by majorities of thirty or forty 
in the discussions on this bill. It is therefore, 
certainly, perfectly in order to say that it is idle 
for us no w to pass a proposition here in the Senate 
— if we mean to effect anything — which has been 
deliberately twice voted down by the House of 
Representatives. To that extent, surely, the ar- 
gument is lefi^itimate, and not unparliamentary. 

Mr. PUGH. The Senator did not understand 
me as objecting to it as being unparliamentary. 
I wanted to know on what authority it was pre- 
dicted as to the future. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. A mat many other gen- 
tlemen have addressed the Senate besides the 
Senator from Ohio. I am perfectly willing to vote 
for any bill that will diminish the revenue, and it 
is because I am so wilHngthat I vote agcdnst this 
proposition. I say I am perfectly willing to vote 
for any bill— I make this exception; I will not 
vote for a bill uiat sacrifices all other interests of 
the country to one single favorite interest, and 
therefore I cannot vote/or the bill as it came from 
the House o( Representatives without amend- 
ment. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Tou- 
cet] has shown us that the amendment of the 
Committee on Finance, which wc put on the bill 
from the House of Representatives, concedes 
something to extreme views on both sides: those 
who desire to protect manufactures by the in- 
crease of the free list get the House bill; those 
who are unwilling to sacrifice all other interests 
to the manufacturing interest get the reduction on 
all the other schedules. This is a point on which 
we can all meet. I confess that I would 'prefer 
many other bills to the House bill, even amended 
OS it has been; but why reject that, and adopt a 
bill which the House of'^Represcntatives has twice 
decided, by a very heavy majority, that it wilt not 
pass, I cannot conceive, unless it be on the ground 
that if we cannot get a bill passed as we prefer, 
wc will leave matters as they are. If that be the 
view of the n^ajority of the Senate, I am disposed 
to yield. I do not think it good policy. I shall 
vote against it, but I shall moke no other resist- 
ance to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question 
is on reconsidering the vote ordering the bill as 
amended t o a t hird reading. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I hope the call for the 
yeas and nays will be withdrawn. It will take a 
great deal of time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It cannot be 
withdrawn. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted — yeas 25, nays 24; as follows: 

YEAS^MeMrt. Allen, Bayard, Bell of New Hainpehire, 
Bell of Tennessee, Benjamin, Btfler. Brodbead, CoUainer, 
Crittenden, Durkee, PmIi, Foot, Foster, Geyer, James, 
Jones of Iowa, Nouise, Pratt, Seward, Sumner, Tbompson 



of Kentucky, Thomson of New Jtney, Toacey, Tratnbull. 
Wade, and Wilton-^SS. 

NAYS— Messrs. Adams, BIgn, Bivwa, Butter, Clay, 
Evans, Fitch, Fitzpatrick, Green, Gwin, Houston, Hunter, 
Iverson, Johnson, Mallorv, Mason, Push, field, Rosk, Se- 
bastian, Slideli, Stuart, Toombs, and Vulee — ^84. 

So the motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. PRATT. I more that we do now adjourn; 
it is^a quarter past twelve o'clock. 

Mr. HUNTER. I hope not. 

The iQotion was not agreed to; there being, on 
a diyision— 4Lye8 21, noes 27. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. I more to recon- 
sider the vote adopting the amendment of the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question 
now is on adopting the amendment offerea by the 
SenatQr from Aldbama, [Mr. Clat.] 

Mr. RUSK. I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BROWN. I think we cannot adopt that 
amendment now. Let that be passed over, and 
take a vote on the amendment of the Senator from 
Virginia, and if we lose that, this amendment can 
be reintroduced, and we can try it again. 

Mr. RUSK. I insist on the yeaa and nays. I 
consider the fate of the bill as (depending on it. 

Mr. IVERSON. The Senator from Missis- 
sippi is mistaken as to the operation of this ques- 
tion. If the substitute offered by the Senator 
from Virginia shall be adopted by the Senate, that 
excludes all the amendments, because it settles iJiq 
question on the whole bill. 

Mr. BRO WN. Unquestionably; but I say the 
Senate has already indicated a purpose not to take 
this as the final shape of the biU, because tbey 
passed it, and then reconsidered it. My sugges- 
tion is to try the amendment of the Senator from 
Virginia, and if^e lose that, this amendment can 
be reintroduceor 

Mr. CLAY. I. ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered ; and being 
taken, resulted— yeas 25, nays 25; as follows: 

YEAS— Messrs. Adams, Biggs, Brown, Batler, Clay, 
Evans, Fitcb, Fitx^trick, Green, Gwin, Houston, Hunter, 
Iverson, Johnson, Jones of loWa, Mallory, Mason, Fa0i, 
Held, Rusk, Sebastian, Slideli, Stuart, Toombs, and Tolee 
—85. 

NAYS— Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Bell of New Hampsbirey 
Bell of Tennessee, Beojamin, Bigli^r, Brodbead, Collamer, 
Criuenden, Durkee, Fish, Foot, Foster, Gejer, James, 
P^ourse, Pratt, Seward, Sumner, Tbompson of Kentncky. 
Thomson of New Jersey, Toueey, Trumball, Wade, ana 
WUson— 525. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. HUNTER. I now offer my subatitnte. 
Mr. THOMSON, of New Jersey. I more 
that the Senate do now adjourn. 
The motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I wish to move an amend- 
njent to thj amendment of'the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. Since it was printed, some words have 
been inserted that 1 do not call to mind, but I wish 
to have stricken out all that relates to the subject 
of wool, changing it to a different scKMule. It is 
what has been inserted in pencil since the amend- 
ment was printed. 

The words proposed to be stricken o^are: 
** any wool of the sheep, or hair of the ^aca, 
or ffoat, and other like animals, unmanufactured. " 

Mr. PUGH. I shall cheerfully Tote for that 
amendment; but I am apprehensive that it will 
meet with powerful opposition as it stands; and 
to amend it, if it is in order, I propose 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This is an 
amendment to an amendment, and no further 
amendment to that will be in order. 

Mr. PUGH. I hope the motion to strike out 
will prevail; and I shall offer an additional clause, 
which I think will obviate all objection. 

Mr. COLLAMER By striking out these 
words, you leave wool in schedule C, with woolen 
goods, and schedule C, by this same amendment, 
18 reduced to twenty-three per cent. It will then 
stand that the duty on woolens and wool shall be 
twenty-three per cent. That is the effect of 
striking out these words. 

Mr. HUNTER. The Senator moves to strike 
out the transfer of wool to a lower schedule. 

Mr. COLLAMER. As it stands now, it puts 
wool at eight per cent. If these words be stricken 
out, as I propose, it will ||^ve wool with woolens, 
at twenty-three per cent. I call for the yeas and 
nays on the amendment. 
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The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GEYER. I wish to have the question 
stated. I do not understand it, there is so much 
noise in the Chamber. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is moved 
by the Senator from Vermont to amend the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Virffinia, 
• by striking out the words •* any wool of the 
sheep, or hair of the alpaca, goat, and other like 
animals, unmanufactured.'* 

Mr. COLLAMER. I will state again what 
will 1>e the effect of that amendment. By the 
amendment of the Senator from Virginia, wool 
ii reduced to eight per cent., and woolens are leA 
in schedule C that is reduced to twenty-three per 
cent. I propose to strike out the provision in re- 
lation to wool which makes the duty eight per 
cent., and leave it stand like woolens at twenty- 
three per cent. 

Mr. NOURSE. It now stands with woolens 
by the present law. 

Mr. COLLAMER. They stand together in the 
present law; and I wish them to stand together 
nere, 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. The amendment is in 
the fourth line of the second section, where it is 
said: 

" Wo<rt unmanu&ctured. gum-copml, and salt, shall b« 
transferred to schedule G." 

The proposition is to strike out the word "wool. *' 

Mr. COLLAMER. The Senator from Virginia 
hajB written in some other words since the amend- 
ment was printed. He has written in the words, 
" Any wool of the sheep, or hair of the alpaca, 
goat, and other like animals." 

Mr. HUNTER. Those are the precise words 
of the House bill. 

Mr. COLLAMER. That is well enough ; but 
these are words put in which I move to strike out. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
rcsulted^-tycas 26, nays 23; as follows: 

YEAS— Messrs. Adams, Allen, Bell oTTennessee, Bins, 
Biglor, Brodhead, Brown, Butler, Collamer, Crittenden, 
Dougias, Durkce, Evans, Pitch, Foot, Geyer, Green, Hous- 
ton, Noorse, Pratt, Pugh, Blidell, Stuart, Thomson of New 
Jersey, Trumbull, and Wade— 96. 

NAYS— Messrs. Bell of New Hampshire, Beidamin, 
Clay, Pish, Fitxpatrick, FoAtcr, Gwin, Hunter, Iverson, 
James, Johnson, Jones of Iowa, Mallory, Mason, Rcid, 
Rush, Sebastian, Seward, Sumner, Toombs, Toucey, Wil- 
w>n, and Yulee— 33. 

So the amendment to the amendment was 
adopted. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If my friend from Ohio FMr. 
Puoh] does not renew the amendment whicn he 
proposed, I will offer it. It is to add to the second 
section of the Senator from Virginia's amend- 
ment: 

And slwep's wool, unmanufhctured, of the value of 
twenty cents per pound or less at the port of exportation, 
and the hair of the alpaca, the goat, ana other like animals, 
Bnmanufhctured, shall be transferred to schedule I ; and all 
sheep's wool, unmanufhctured, ofgreater value than twenty 
cents per pound at the port of exportation, siiall pay a duty 
of twenty per centum : Prori<lecI, That any wool of the 
sheep, or hair of the alpaca, or goat, and other like animals, 
which shall be imported in any other than the ordinffi'y con- 
dition as now ana heretofore practiced, or which shall be 
changed in its character for the purpose of evading the duty, 
or which shall be reduced in value by the admixture of dirt 
or any foreign substance to twenty cents per pound or less. 
shall be subject to pay a duty of twenty per centum ai 
volaremf anything in this act to the contrary notwUhstand- 
Ing. 

Mr. FISH. Wilf not the Senator admit the 
word <* intentional" before the word *' admix- 
ture?" 

Mr. PUGH. I have no objectiAi to that. 

M r. STUART. We have j ust placed the duty 
on all wool at twenty-three per cent. Now, the 
efiect of the last part of this amendment is to put 
it at twenty per cent. There should be stricken 
out of this amendment all that does not relate to 
wool costing less than twenty cents a pound at 
the port of exportation, because we have just put 
all wool at twcnty-tlireeper cent. 

Mr. PUGH. No. We have refhsed to put it 
at eigh t per cent. ^ 

Mr. OTUART. I ask the ^snator from Vir- 
ginia, whether, bv the amendment just adopted, 
we have not iixca by his bill the rate of duty on 
wool at twenty-three per cent. ? 

Mr. HUNTER. It will be so if nothing more 
' is said; but this provisAn directs that the duty 
shall be reduced to twenty per cent. 

Mr. STUART. That is precisely what I say. 



By the vote just taken we have put the duty on 
all wool at twenty-three per cent. Now this 
amendment proposes to make that costing less 
than twenty cents at the port of exportation free, 
and reduces all other wool to twenty per cent. 
I move to strike out that part of the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question 
pending is an amendment to an amendment, and 
the Chair understands the Senator from Michigan 
to move a third amendment. 

Mr. STUART. Very well, I will withdraw it. 
Then I make the point of order, that that part of 
the amendment is out of order, the Senate navin? 
just pa9sed upon that branch of the subject, and 
fixed it at twenty-three per cent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
cannot rule it out of order. It may be incon- 
sistent, and that may be a reason for Senators not 
to vote for it; but the Chair cannot rule it out of 
order. 

Mr. COLLAMER called for the yeas and nays 
on the amendment to the amendment; and they 
were ordered. 

Mr. JfrUART. I perceive that some of the 
most intelligent gentlemen in the Senate around 
me disagree as to the effect of what we have done . 
I call the attention of the Senator from Virginia, 
who is the framer of the general amendment we 
are acting upon, and I ask, did we not by the vote 
last taken place the duty upon all wool at twenty- 
three Der cent. ? 

Mr. HUNTER. The effect was simply to 
nulify the change I proposed to make in the old 
schedule, Icavin.i^ it where it was, subject to the 
change in the thirty per cent, schedule proposed 
by me. 

Mr. STUART. Does not that bring it to 
twenty-three per cent..' 

Mr. HUNTER It will, unless the Senate add 
other words, and bring it lower. 

Mr. STUART. I say the effect of the vote we 
have just taken is to put it out of schedule G, and 
to j)ut it back where it was before. That sched- 
ule is reduced to twenty -three per cent., and that 
brings the duly on wool to twenty-three per cent. 

Mr. FITCH. It leaves it liable to any subse- 
quent special provision in regard to wool, and 
tnis is to make a special provision. 

Mr. STUART. Does not every gentleman 
understand that you cannot change any part of 
the Senator's bill ? You can take wool, and put it 
up to fifty per cent. We all understand that; but 
the question I put is, suppose we do no more, 
what is the result of the vote we have just taken ? 
It is to put the duty on wool at twenty-three per 
cent. That shoula not be disputed. Now, this 
proposition is to rcdOce it three per cent. more. 

Mr. TOUCEY. The proposition of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan is this: that if the Senate 
vote that it will not put the wool into the eight 
per cent, list, we are precluded from putting it in 
at eight, ten, fifteen, or twenty per cent. 

Mr. STUART. Let us see whether the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut is right or not. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia put wool in a schedule which 
reduced the duty upon it to eight per cent.^ We 
have taken it out of that schedule, and put it into 
another of thirty per cent., where it was before. 

Mr. TOUCEY. We have not. We have taken 
it out; tliat is all. 

Mr. STUART. There should be, among in- 
telligent gentlemen, no dispute about the facts in 
regard to what we have done. I ask the Senator 
from Virginia if the vote which was taken on 
striking out these words out of the list G is not 
to leave it where it stood before, at thirty per 
cent.? 

Mr. HUNTER. It would leave it in Xhe thirty 
per cent, schedule, reduced to twenty-three per 
cent., if the Senate add no other words; but if 
they add other words 

Mr. STUART. I know that; but suppose we 
stop here, what is the result? 

Mr, HUNTER. If we stop here, it leaves 
wool at a duty of twenty-three per cent. 

Mr. STUART. If we stop here, we leave 
wool at twenty-three per cent. The Senator from 
Virginia, who frame<l the bill, says we have done 
that; the Senator from Connecticut says we have 
not. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. It really appears to me that 
this is a mere quibbling about words. The Sen- 



ator from Virginia proposed that acertain schedule 
of articles should be at twenty-three per cent. duty. 
Wool would have been in that schedule if he had 
said nothing more. He proposed to make an 
exception as regarded wool, and make the diity 
on that eignt per cent. The Senator from Ver- 
mont moved to strike out the provision which 
declared that wool should pay tnc duty of eight 
per cent. The Senate agreed to that; but it did 
not thereby say that it was going to keep it in 
the twenty-three per cent, schedule. It agreed to 
that proposition as far as it had gone, and now wo 
are going on with the subject. The Senator from 
Michigan says, if we stop here we leave it at 
twenty-three percent. Undoubtedly; but nobody 
ever meant to stop here. We have not voted to 
stop hejre. We simjfly said we would not put it 
at twenty-three per cent., and we are now going 
on with the subject. 

Mr. STUART. I have now two gentlemen to 
agree to the construction I give precisely — the 
^nator from Virginia and the Senator from Lou- 
isiana. They agree with me that that is exactly 
where we stand. I think we three outbalance 
the Senator from Connecticut. That bring.*! us 
to the question, whether we will do anything 
more; and it is to that question that I desire 
simply to say that a reduction which discriminates 
against woof I shall not agree to; and I cannot 
understand, I confess, why anybody who desires 
to maintain the manufacturing interests in this 
country should desire to discriminate against it. 
I am perfectly willing that wool shall be subject 
to the same reduction that other articles are in 
the present tariff, whether it is twenty-five per 
cent, or fifty per cent, on the entire duty. 

Mr. WILSON. Will the Senator from Mich- 
igan allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. STUART. Certainly. 

Mr. WILSON. I ask him if he is willing that 
wool shall stand at twenty-three per cent., allow- 
ing all thd cheap wools under twenty cents a pound 
to come in free? 

Mr. STUART. Perfectly. 

Mr. WILSON. For one, I am willing that 
wool shall stand at twenty-three or twenty per 
cent., and that all wool under twenty cents shall 
come in free. I think we do better by adopting 
that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If it is acceptable, I will 
make that change. 

Mr. STUART. Very well. 

The Secretary^ read the amendment of Mr. 

Douglas as modified, as follows: 

And sheep's wool, unmanufactured, of the value of twenty 
cents per pound or less at the port or exportation, and hair 
of the alpaca, (oat, and other like animals, unmanufac- 
tured, shall be transferred to schedule I : Provided^ That 
any wool of the sheep, or hair of the alpaca, goat, ana other 
like animals, which shall be Imported in any other than the 
ordinary condition as now and heretofore practiced, or 
which shall be changed in its character for tlie purpose of 
evading the duty, or which shall be reduced in value by the 
intentional admixture of dirt or any foreign snbstance to 
twenty cents per pound or leas, shall be subjectr^ pay a 
duty of twenty-three per centum duty<Nl votorem, anythmg 
In this act to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. BROWN. I understand the effect of that 
amendment is to admit all wool of less value than 
twenty cents at the place of exportation, IVee of 
duty. I am not goinff, at this late hour, to make 
any speech against this proposition, except to 
have it put down by the reporter that I protest 
against it. I see the effect of it is to fill the pocket 
of the mat>ufacturer without being of any advant- 
age at all to the consumer. 

The yeas and nays were ordered on the amend- 
ment to the amendment; and being taken, resulted 
— yeas 33, nays 9; as follows: 

YEAS — Messrs. Allen. Bell of New Hampshire. Bell of 
Tennessee, Benjamin, Bun[a, Bigler, Butler. Douglas. Dur- 
kee, Evans, Fish, Fitch, Fitxpatrick, Foot, Poster, Green, 
Houston, Hunter, James, Jones of Iowa. Mallory, Mason, 
Nourse, Pugh, Ueid, Suoaslian. Seward, Slidell, Stuart, 
Sumner, Toombs, Toucey, and Wilson — 33. 

N A Ys— Messrs. Adams, Brodhead, Brown, Collamer, 
Geyer, Johnson, Rusk, Trumbull, and Wade— 0. 

So the amendment to the amendment waa 
agreed to. 

Mr. FOSTER. 1 dd not propose, Mr. Presi- 
dent, at this hour of the moming.to make a speech 
on the tariff. I wisb^^ howeverj to say a word or 
two in relation to three amendments of a slight^ 
character, that I propose to offrr to the amend- 
ment now before the Senate. The bill recom* 
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mcnxfed hj the Comnnttee on Finance has many 
provisions in it which meet my approval, and 
soine w'hich do not. I suppose that is the case 
with almost erery member of the Senate. Indeed, 
I suppose it was intended to harmonize the vari- 
ous interests of the country as much ia possible. 
The amendments! propose to offer do not inter- 
^re at all with the principle on which the Senator 
from Vii^inia has based tnis amendment. On the 
contrary they are entirely consistent with it. 

I propose to amend it by making copper in pigs 
or bars, ivory unmanufactured, cocoa and cocoa 
■hells, free. I do so for the reasons I will briefly 
ctate. First, in regard lo copper in pigs or bars. 
Siteathrnff copper, under our present tariff, is free. 
It cerlainly is inconsistent with that principle that 
we shoukl allow copper, wl^n it has arrived at 
that stage of manufacture when it is fided for 
sheathing, to be admitted free of duty, and then 
impose a duty on copper in pigs or bars. That 
certainly ougnt to be free, if sheathing copper is 
free. It is an article manufactured to a consider- 
able extci!it in my own State, and I trust every 
l^ntleman will perceive the propriety of allowing 
It to be made free. 

In regard to ivory unmanrafactured, it is an 
article of course not produced in this country at 
all. It is imported to a considerable extent, and 
manufactured in my own State and elsewhere, 
aiid if it can be admitted duty free, the product of 
the manufacturer will be an article of export to a 
Tcry considerable oxtent. It will encoura^ trade 
and navigation. As we all know, Great Britain, 
oar great competitor in these and many other 
articles, admits these free of duty, and, of course, 
in the markets of the world our manufacturers 
cannot compete with them. 

In regard to cocoa and eocoa shells, they are 
of the same general character with tea and coffee, 
which, under our present tariff, are now free— *n 
article of common necessity, used by invalids and 
pthers to a considerable extent. There is no 
reason for making a discrimination against it in 
favor of tea and coffee. 

These several articles, during the year 1855, 
yielded duties to the amount of about ^7,000. 
This amendment will, therefore, reduce the rev- 
enue between (P0,000 and $100,000, probably. It 
will not interfere with any interest; and I believe 
it is entirely consistent with the principles which 
all gentlemen advocate on this floor. 

Mr. HUNTER. There may be a great deal 
of force in what the Senator from Connecticut has 
said; but it is very late, and every proposition to 
add to the free list gives rise to argument; and 
not only that, but increases the difficulty of car- 
rying my amendment. I hope it will be the 
pleasure of the Senate to decide on the amend- 
ment as it js. We have very little time. It is 
impossible that we can go through the whole sub- 
ject, and select out of the bill of the House what 
ought to be added to my amendment and what 
rejected. I hope the Senate will cither take it as 
it is, or reject it. We have not time to amend it 
now by addine these specific items. 

Mr. TOUCEY. I think the amendment moved 
by my colleaeue is entirely right and proper, and 
I nope it will be adopted. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I do not see why the Senator 
IVom Virginia cannot accept the amendment, for 
it certainly is according to the principles of his 
substitute. I think it would be belter to accept 
these small amendments. 

Mr. HUNTER. If our fViends do not object, 
I will accept the amendment. [** No objection. '^ 
I accept it.* \ 

Mr. WILSON. I move after the word ** cocoa 
nut," in the seventh line of the second section, to 
insert *Memons, cassia, cloves, currants, dates, 
%S}g;inger, raisins, and otherartieles of that kind, 
now in U»e thirty per cent. list." They are in the 
House bill in the free list. I propose to put them 
in schedule H. These are East India articles, 
and I tliink to put them here will reduce the rev- 
enue largely for the benefit of the whole people. 

Mr. SLIDELL. J think a large portion of 
that amendment is covered by the substitute as it 
now stands with the word '* fruits." 

Mr. WILSON. They are in schedule C, at 
thirty per cent. 

Mr. SLIDELL. I think they arc taken out of 
tluit schedule by being pronounced free. 



Mr. WILSON. They are not free. I spoke 
to the Senator from Virginia about these items. 

Mr. HUNTER. If the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts is at all friendly to the amendment, and 
desires the question to be taken, I suggest to him 
that we had better not load down the free list any 
further. It will be the subject of difficulty in the 
House. I hope he will not press the amendment. 

Mr. WILSON. I withdraw it at the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from Virginia. 

Mx, BENJAMIN. I would suggest to the 
Senator from Virginia one amendment to the free 
Ust, not on the ground of any advantage to an^ 
particular trade, but on the ground of public 
morals and policy, and that is, to put ** precioua 
stones not set" in the free list. It is in relation 
to them that the greatest frauds are committed, 
k is impossible to collect any revenue from them. 

Mr. HUNTER. These are now at eight per 
cent. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. That is precisely the diffi- 
culty. By putting them in the free list our own 
merchants will have an ec^ual chance with the 
merchants of foreign countries who commit these 
fEauds. We get no revenue from them, but we 
prevent our own merchants from doing business 
in these articles. I have had numerous repre- 
sentations of that kind made to me. It is not on 
account of the revenue; but any duty on these 
articles operates as a positive benefit m favor of 
foreigners who will come here and make false 
oaths, over our own citizens. They can be 
smuggled in anybody's pocket; and they ought 
to be put on the free list in order to put the Amer- 
ican manufacturer of jewelry on an equal footing 
with the foreigner. 

Mr. HUNTER. I hope we shall not be pressed 
with amendments. Eight per cent, cannot be a 
matter of much consideration. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I will not press it any 
further. It is only enough to do this: to throw 
that business into foreign hands, as I have been 
repeatedly assured, and take it out of the hands 
of our own merchants. The amendment is to 
insert ** diamonds, pearls, rubies> and other pre- 
cious stones, not set." 

Mr. HUNTER. I accept the amendment. 

Mr. PUGH. I wish to correct the third sec- 
tion by striking out in the third line the words 
** be imported from foreign countries after the 
passage of this act, and." That will leave all 
goods in warehouses subject to these duties. 

Mr. HUNTER. That amendment is right. I 
accept it. 

The PRESIDENT pro /ewpore. The question 
is on the substitute of the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. HUNTER. I find it requires one other 
modification. It now reads, '* aU articles so im- 
ported aB aforesaid , and not enumerated in the 
said schedules." I ought to have said, ^* or in 
schedule I, and shall pay a duty of ifteen per 
centum." 

It was so modified. 

The substitute of Mr. Hunter, as-aokended , is: 

That from and after the Ist day of July, 1857, ad valorem 
duties shall be imposod in lieu of those now imposed upon 
goodo, wares, and merchandise, imported from abroad into 
the United States, a.** (bllow?, viz : Upon the articles enu- 
merated in schedules A- and B, of the toriffact of 1846, a 
duty of thirty i)er centum, and upon those enumerated in 
sdicdules C, L), £, F, G, and II, of said act, the duties of 
twenty-three per ceutum, nineteen per centum, flftpen per 
centum, twelve per centum, eight per centum, and four per 
centum, respectively, with such exceptions as are herein- 
after made ; and all articles so imported, na aforesaid', and 
not enumcmted in the said schedules, or in schedule 1, shall 
pay a duty of fifteen per centum. 

Sec. 2. ^nd be it further enaetedy That manuActtfres 
compoaed wholly of cottcm, not otherwise provided for. and 
delaines, shall be transferred to schedule C ; blankets of 
all kinds shall be translbrred to schedule D ; cum copal and 
salt shall be transferred to schedule 6 ; that jute, manilla, 
sisal graiB, coir, and other veget&blo substances, onmanQOns 
tared, not otherwise provided for ; oils, palm and cocosnut ; 
lac spirits ; lac sulphur ; lampblack ; Prussian blue ; articles 
not in a crude state, used in dyeing or tanning, not otherwise 
provided for ; brimstone, crude, in bulk ; cream of tartar ; 
extracts of indigo ; extracts and decoeUons of logwood and 
oiber dye-woods, not otherwise provided for ; extracts of 
madder; barilla; sixlaasb; cudbear; bleacbing powder or 
chloride of lime ; indigo ; cochineal ; woad or pastel ; and 
acids, acetic, benzoic, boracic, citric, muriatic, v^hite and 
yeUow, nitric, oxalic, psnroligneous and tartaric, and all 
other acids of every description used for cbemieaK medieal, 
or manufacturing purposes, nototlTcrwise provided for, Rhall 
be transferred to schedule II ; and that berries, nuts, flow- 
ers, plants, and vegetables, used exclusively in dyeing or in 
composing djres, but no article shall be clawed asaucb that 
bM ondeisone any nanuActtire ; FeruTiaa bark; Bcsjill 



wood ; btazilletto, and all other dye-woods in sticks ; b«rr- 
stones, wrought or unwronght ; cocoa and ^ocoa shells ; 
copper in pigs and bars ; Max, nnmanufiMtured ; eodilIa,or 
tow of hemp or flax ; diamondfi, pearls, rubies, and other 
precious stones not set ; silk, in the conditioo in which it 
came from the cocoon, not being doubled, twisted, or ad- 
vanced in manufacture in any way ; fruits and vegetables, 
green or ripe, not otherwise provided for ; guano ; ivoiy^ 
UDSWDU&ctiired ; linseed, garden seeds, and all other seeds 
fjor agricultural, horticultural, medicinal, and maoafactar- 
ing purposes, not otherwise provided for; bolting cloths; 
madder-root ; madder, ground or prepared ; ice ; and ani- 
mals of all kinds, shall be transferred to schedole I. AoJ 
sheop's wool, anaamifiictiired. of the value of twesty cents 
per pound or less at the port or exportation, and bair vf ths 
-alpaca, goat, or other like animals, unman ofactsred, shall 
be transferred to schedule I : Provided, That, any wool of 
the sheep, or bair of the alpaca, goat, and other Kke anl- 
iBaJ8,whichr8ball beimpooedin any other than ibesstfiBanr 
condition as now and heretofore practiced, or wbieb shall 
be chaiwedin its character for the purpose of evading the 
duty, orwhicfa shall be reduced by the Intentional admix- 
ture «f dirt or any foreign substance to twenty eents per 
pound or less, shall be subject to pay a duty of twenty-tbres 
per cent, ad valortmy anything in uub act 4o the conlnny 
notwithstanding. 

9bo. 3. Jindbe U further enaded. That all goods, wares, 
and merchandise wbicb shall be in the public stores on the 
first day of July aforesaid, shall be subject, oneafty thereoT 
for consumption, to no other duty than if the same bad been 
imported, respectively, aAer that day. 

esc. 4. Jind be ii further enatied. That on Ibeentry of aoy 
gnods. wsres, and merchandise imponed oorand adFrihe fint 
day of July aforesaid, the decision of the collector of the ctis- 
toms at the port of importation andentry,as to their liability 
to duty or exemption therefrcmi, shall be final and conclu- 
sive against the owner, imppner, consignee, or agent of 
any siftcb goods, wares, and merchandise, unless ibe owners 
importer, consignee, or agent, shall, within ten days after 
such entry, give notice to the collector, in writing, of his 
dissatisfbctlon with such decision, setting forth therein d^ 
tinctly and specifically bis grounds of objection thereto; 
andshall, within thirty days after the date of such decision, 
appeal therefrom to the Secretary of the Treasniy, whose 
decision on such appeal shall be final and condosive ;. mA 
the said goods, wares, and merchandise shall .be Kahfe to 
dutx or exempted tberefVom accordingly, any act of Coo- 
gross to the eoiitrary notwithstandf ngy unless salt shall be 
brought within thirty days after such decision for any dotJMV 
that may have been paid, or may thereafter be paid, on saici 
goods, or within thirty days after the duties shall have beeis 
paid in caftes where such goods sbsli be in bond. 

The PRESIDENT'pro tempore. Tlie qaestion 
is on the substitute of the Senator from 'V^rpDia* 
as amended. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I call for the yea^ and jutym 
on the adoption of the substitute. * 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and beii^ 
taken, resulted — yeas 33, nays 13; as follows; 

YEAS — Messrs. Adams, Allen, Bell of New Hampidure, 
Bexuamin, Biggs, Brown, Clay, Douglas, Evans, Fish, 
Fitch, Pitzpatrlck, Faster, Green, 6win, Houston, Hunter, 
Iverson, James, Johnson, Jones of Iowa, Mallory* Mason, 
Pugb, Ueid, Rusk, Sebastian, SlideU, fitusit, Svaaerf 
Toombs, Toucey, and Wllsoni^-33. 

N A V8 — Messrs. Bell of Tcnnepsee, Bigln*, BroAead, 
Collamer, Durkco, Foot, Geyer, Noiave, Bsward, TlkOBBp- 
son of Kentucky, Trumbull, and Wade— IS. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, 
and the bill to be read a third time. It was read 
a third time, and passed. 

AMERICANISM, ETC. 

SPEECH QF HON. JOHN KELLY, 

OF NEW YORK, « ^ 

Ik the House or RcFRSSEin'ATTVES,. 
February 10, 1857. 

Tfic Rouse being in the Committee of the 'Wtole on: tile 
state of the Union — . -* 

Mr. KELLY said: . 

Mr. Chairman: I rise for the purpose of sub- 
mitting, as bl^fly as 1 can, aleW remarks in reply 
to the very extraordinary speech delivered in this 
Hall a few weeks since, by the honorable mem- 
ber from Baltimore city. In the great abnndanc^ 
of his zeal to assail the President of the United 
States, because that high functionary has dis- 
chaiged his constitutional dmics j without tm^- 
ling to the mad spirit of sectional fanaticism wbi<^ 
has so frequently driven our CT5bntry tt> the very 
verge of dissolution, the gentleman from- Balti- 
more could not permit so good an occasion to paas 
without hurling his pointless invectives- against 
the Democratic pSrty of the North , and especwVy 
against my constituents, in terms and temper 
which demand a reply. In wriggling out of old 
associations, or perhaps, rather, in looking north 
of Mason. and Dixon ^s Ike after new ones, the 
gentleman from Baltimoi'e eity, representing oo 
this floor a southern constitaenqy^ chaiges upon 
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theindomitableDemocracy which I have the honor 
to represent, either the folly of poUticid idiocy, o;* 
the knavery of political fraud. What else meaoB 
the canting, ludicrous cnar^ which the gentle- 
man has borrowed from the Black Republicans — 
the leading: count, too, in their indictment against 
the gallant Democracy of*lhe southern as well as 
the northern States — that the Nebraska bill was 
palmed off upon the South as imposing slavery 
upon Kansas necessarily, and as a condition to 
its 1>ecoming a State, while the same bill was 
forced upon ilFe deluded Democracy of the North, 
because it was the symbol of "Buchanan, Breck- 
inridge, ajid Free Kansas." In other words, 
that one set of principles was proclaimed in the 
South, another and a different set of principles fit 
the North ; and that, on the part of the Democracy 
the election was but a successful combination of 
frauds, and our victory the triumph of dishonor- 
able trickery. 

it seemed somewhat strange, sir, that the 

fen tieman from Baltimore should have made the 
'resident's message the pretext for this assault 
•upon the Democracy of the North. No subject, 
perhaps, ever brought up for consideration before 
thPs body, has Elicited such able, earnest, and 
instructive debate, as the message of President 
Pierce to the present session of Congress. In 
that memorable document the President discusses 
with distinguished ability, and with a precision 
both of argument and fact that his assailants have 
shown more disposition to criticise than imitate, 
the history of the slavery agi(^tion — of the com- 
l>inationfl and efforts and aims of those who have 
sought to overthrow the institutions of a section 
of tnis Confederacy, by trampling upon consti- 
tutional obligations, and nullifying the organic 
laws of the land. The soundness of argument, 
snd the appropriateness of occasion which char- 
acterize that portion of the President's annual 
communication to Congress, have been amply 
vindicated by the representatives of the slave- 
holding States of the Union. Southern gentle- 
men have done that question full justice. It is 
not expected of me, jn this presence, and on gen- 
eral principles, to stand forth as the champion 
of the peculiar institutions of that section or the 
Confederacy. They rest upon the Constitution, 
and the agitators and demagogues who would 
officiously interfere with them, and who have 
ruthlessly assailed them, have received a rebuke 
in the result of the late election which should 
silence them forever, if they regard as of any 
weight in this country of popular sovereignty 
and equal rights, the most emphatic expression 
of popular will. It is because my constituents 
have oeen dragged into this whirlpool of vitu- 
peration, and been covered with the obloquy of 
partisan abuse, that I rise in my seat, and, before 
God arid my country, declare my solemn con- 
viction, that while- gentlemen may sport their 
rhetoric, and flourish their sarcasms on what they 
are pleased to designate as the teachings of the re- 
cent election, the result of that election has been, 
in the providence of God, the preservation of our 
Union — the vindication of our competency for 
.self-government, and the overthrow of the trea- 
sonable plots of those who would deluge the 
country in blood to accomplish their unholy ends. 
So long as this mode o{ assault was confined to 
the j^lack Republicans, we were satisfied to leave 
them in soutncrn hands. They have taken good 
^^re of them — so ?ood, indeed, that it was appa- 
rent to the House that long before the debate upon 
the President's message ceased, the gentlemen 
who commenced were exceedingly glad to bring 
it to an end. The gentleman from Marvlano, 
however — whether by accident, or whether be- 
cause it was the part in the roU assigned tp him, 
I will not say — follows up the assault, only shift- 
ing position a little; for the Black Republicans 
pretty much confined their strictures to the Pres- 
ident and the South, while he made the President 
and the North the subject of attack. The Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill, say these gentlemen, was ex- 
hibited by Democratic orators and leaders in two 
phases: one in the South — Kansas and slavery; 
another in the North — Kansas and freedom. 
This act, which constituted one of the mostprom- 
inent issues in the late election — upon which the 
national Democratic f>arty decided in solemn con- 
vention to risk its existence, and with its exist- 



ence that of the Union — was the cloak under 
which the North was to be cajoled, and the des- 
tinies of the Republic fixed for the next four years. 
Sir, die interpretations put upon the Kansas-Ne- 
braska act by my constituents who indorsed it^ 
was that given to it by the Cincinnati Conven- 
tion. The Black Republican orators and leaders 
in New York took the ground that if Mr. Buch- 
anan was elected, Kansas would necessarily be 
a slave State, and that the only way to prevent 
it was to elect Colonel Fremont. We met them 
there and everywhere throughout the State of New 
York, by maintaining that Kansas ought to be 
a free or a slave State, just as the people of the 
Territory should decide. Tlic Black Republicans 
flaunted the banners of congressional sovereignty. 
We stood" upon the broad platform of popular 
sovereignly. We took the Kansas-Nebraska bill 
as it was, and as we found it incorporated in the 
platform of the Cincinnati Convention. 

immediately after the nominations were an- 
nounced to tne country, the Democracy of the 
Union everywhere responded to the action of 
their representatives at that convention. One of 
the largest public meetings ever held in Albany, 
the capital of my State, was convened on that 
occasion. Their proceedings were public — their 
resolutions were scattered all over the State as 
landmarks by which the Dei#ocracy were to be 
guided, and as symbols of pure orthodox Demo- 
cratic faith. Here they are, Mr. Chairman, word 
for word, as they were nasscd by the tens of 
thousands who somposea that meeting, and as 
they were inscribed on every Democratic banner 
that floated through the Empire State — ay, sir, 
as they were indorsed by a sufficient number of 
my constituents to send me back to this Hall, and 
by seven thousond true and loyal Democrats, 
over and above thf number, to keep the field well 
fallowed until the trial comes round again: 

^^Reaolctdy That the Dcmocjtury of Albany unanimously, 
wiUi heart and voice, respond to the iiooiiuatiomi made by 
ttXQ Democratic cooveniion at Cincinnati, and conffnuulate 
the country upon a choice so auspicious to its welfare. 

" Resolved, That we recognize in James Buchanan, of 
Pennsylvania, a statesman of tlie superior order— of great 
ability and experience, who, havhog onjoyed ilie confidence 
of Jackson, and fought wjtli him in the great and success- 
ful stru^lcd with the United States Bank, and in favor of a 
constitutional currency, and against monopoly and privi- 
lege, now standiB not only the foremost representative of 
Democracy, but the Qfti statesman of the l/nion. 

^^ResQhed, That in his gallant associate on the ticket, 
John C. Breckinridge, of Kentucky, we have a candidate 
whose eloquence and ability. Joined to a personal character 
* without fear and without reproach,^ Justly endear him to 
the Democracy of the nation ; and that we look upon the 
combination of age and wisdom with genius and youth — 
the steadiness of Pennsylvania and the gallantry of Ken- 
tucky— as the combination which most truly represents the 
judgment and feelings of the American Democracy. 

" Resolved^ That we cordially embrace the platform of 
principles adopted at the convention at Cincinnati, confi- 
dent that they will yet vindicate themselves to the Judg- 
ments and convictions of the masses of the people of this 
Union, and that when rightly interpreted, they will extend 
and fortify the principle of self-government, and strengthen 
our internal tranquillity, and peaceAiUy enforce and main- 
tain our honor aliroad. 

<* Rctolced. That the great evil of the times and the great 
error in politics, which the Democratic party is relied upon 
to resist and correct, Is the influence of an inquisitorial 
SPIRIT, seeking bv political action to obtain jurisdiction 
over, and inquire into and punish the actions and pursuits 
of men and communities which have heretofore been placed 
under the guarantee of freedom ; that this arrogant spirit 
arraigns l>e(ore it the institutions of sister States, acknowl- 
edged equal imder the Constitution— for reward and con- 
demnation assumes to brand tlieir domestic policy with 
marks of dishonor— threatens tliem, and others like them, 
with political disqualification, and in tlie same spirit ar- 
raigns religious sects for their creeds, and breaks into the 
domicile ot the citizen to find whetlierho has violated some 
sumptuary law enacted in hoi^tility to the Constitution, and 
in disregard to the rights of ft-eemen. 

•^ Resolred, That as Democrats we are opposed to all 
these in spirit and in practice ; that we are in favor of leav- 
ing the States to themselves, recognizing the equality of 
each ; of leaving the Territories to themselves, recognizing 
their power to govern themselves ; and of leaving every 
man tree in his religion, safe in his home, and unrestrained 
in his personal rights, except so (hr as they may directly 
injure his neighbor or destroy the pnhlic peace." 

This is the construction which the Democracy 

I have the honor to represent on this ^oor — the 

Democracy of the State of New York, and I 

might add, the Democracy of the nation — put upon 

the Kansas -Nebraska act. They well understood 

the salutary, life-restoring influence of the great 

principle of popular sovereignty wrapped up in 

that measure. They felt the danger, and they 

listened to the mutterings of the storm that was 

brooding over our common country. They voted 



neither for Kansas free, nor for Kansas slave, but 
for Kansas under the Nebraska bill — for Kanse^ 
under the Constitution, where the Nebraska bijl 
places it; and, Mr. Chairman, there is not a single 
individual of my cgnstituents — I am sure I knoy 
not one — who would not repel as an insult to hi^ 
common sense the imputation, that in voting for 
that measure as one of the issues upon whiim he 
cast his suffrage a(l the recent election, he was the 
victim of deception, or an accoihplice in a fraud-^ 
a* fraud not upon one or cither section, but a fraud 
upon the whole country — upon the 1,320,501 
Democratic voters in the northern Stales, and 
upon 638,359 Democratic and Union national 
Whig voters of the South. So long as this ut^ 
founded, and almost ludicrous accusation was 
confined to the lips of the Black Republicans or 
Abolitipnists on this Aoor, 1 only laughed at it; 
but when it is stolen from tlicm and flung in the 
teeth of the northern Democracy, whether in- 
tended as a taunt to the South or a sneer at th^ 
North, by the representative of a southern con- 
stituency, I must expose its utter want of trulh« 
and re)>c) the insult it insidiously conveys. 

Sir, before the Kansas-Nebraska bill appeared 
i on our statute-books, the great principle of pop- 
I ular sovereignty, as contra4istinguished Irom 
congressional usurpation, was as familiar to the 
Democracy of New York as was any other dognva 
of Democratic faith. It was as firmly rooted ij| 
the Democratic heart of my State as was opposi- 
tion to a United States Bank, to colossal schemes 
of internal improvement by the General Govern- 
ment, or to any of those obsolete heresies which 
passed away a few years too soon to witness the 
dissolution of the party by which they were once 
cherished. Nay, sir, when the gentleman from 
Baltimore city was schooling himself^ along the 
banks of the Potomac, as his distinguished and 
eloquent colleague assured us a few days since 
on this floor, by his Hampden letters in the Alex- 
andria Gazette, in defense of the Wilmot proviso, 
the leading Democratic minds and pens of New 
York were employed in denouncing that measure 
as unjust, unequal, and unconstitutional; and It 
would seem somewhat singular that they should 
all concur, though at different periods and distant 
places, in recommending the very principle of the 
Nebraska bill as the only true, equitable, and 
constitutional solution which could be given to 
that irritating and dangerous Question. As far 
back as February 8, 1847, tne doctrine was 
publicly announced and ably defended by one of 
the purest and moat popular Democratic leaders 
in the State of New York. At this early period, 
sir, in the history of the agitation and strife which 
were finally lulled into silence, and I trust forever 
in this Republic, bv the passage of Mr. Douglas's 
bill, we find the following letting editorial pub- 
lished in the Rochester Daily Advertiser. I give 
this editorial entire — not so much for the purpose 
of showing that, in regard to the rights of the 
South, in respect of popular sovereignty and 
congressional assumption of power, whether that 
<issumption of power take the form of a Wilmot 
proviso or of a traveling board of congressional 
inquisitors, the Democrefcy of New York are bet- 
ter friends of the South' than the member from 
Baltimore city — not for the purpose of contrast- 
ing the Wilmot proviso lucubrations of Hampden 
in 1849 with the sound, forcible, and constitu- 
tiopal doctrines editorially published in a kadinf 
New York Democratic organ in 1647; hut to put 
at rest a controversy which has long existed rel- 
ative to the paternity, or rather to the ** inven- 
tion," of the now admitted £>emocratic dogma of 
territorial sovereignty, under the Constitution, 
and in accordance with the rights of the sevend 
States. 

The following is the editorial leader of the 
Rochester Daily Advertiser of February 8, 1847: 
*' The Wilmot Proviso. — In deAsrence to an uiwettled 
state of the public mind, we have fbr the past week per- 
mitted the 'Wihnot proviso' to he (Veely discussed in our 
columns by correspondents opposed to, and in ftivor of, that 
measure ; while we have stood pretty much aloof (Vom the 
subject. Our own sentiments, however, have been plainly 
indicated, and these may now. be stated with greater dis- 
tinctness. 

" We believe as yet the people of all parties are ik> much 
under the influence of their /eeNn^ merely, that it is quire 
impossible to Judge from the tenor of < resolves' framed and 
passed under more or less of excitement, what will be the 
course of pardes when they shall again acknowledge the 
dominion of reason, aad when the <sober second ttiougbt' 
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■ball ooce more ref>nme its appropriate Ainctione. How- 
ever, be that as it may, we propose to state our views upon 
this topic witb candor and frankness. 

" We are opposed to what is called the * WOmot pro- 
viso:' it appears to us to be contrary to the spirit of our 
Federal compact — to the Democratic doctrine of State 
rights, and at war even with the principles of individual 
liberty ; in flict. that it can only be mane eflbctive to the 
extent contemiHated by means of a gross usftrpatibn of 
power on the part of the General Government. In all this 
we mav be wrong ; but they are our honest opinions, and 
we shall express them fbariessly. 

« It seems to us that we are too apt to regard Congress 
as omnipotent— as possessing legitimate power to do what- 
ever party feeling or popular passion may dictate. 

" In discussions like this, we desire always to recur to 
flrst principles, and thence learn whether Congress be com- 
petent to the task which the public require at its hands. It 
must be borne in mind that there are certain principles at 
the foundation of our institutions— princifdes which form 
the only bulwark of human liberty — wbidh are superior in 
their binding Ibcce to any laws or *■ provisoes' fnuned by 
nan. If, then, any project be broached inconsistent with 
this paramount law, it should be at once abandoned. 

<* well, then, why does Congress derive the rifAl (it may 
possess the poirer, but we are searching fbr the rx^ht) to say 
that an V Territory may not form Just such institutions as suit 
the maJ<Mlty of its citixens, provided always, and provided 
ofi, that they be not repucnant to the ^ republican form of 

fovemment' which ttie Constitution ' guaranties to every 
Itate.' Moreover, that * republican form,' if our national 
compact be held valid, must be defined according to tlie un- 
derstanding of the ftaiperB of the Constitution. And inas- 
much as domestic slavery Md exist in the States which were 
parties to that compact, it inevitably follows that that institu- 
tion was not regarded as inconsistent with the * republican 
Ihrm' intended to be * guarantied.' It is, we think, fairly In- 
ferable from this, that the Constitution did not intend to vest 
in Congress the right to interfere with the local institutions 
of the people under any * repubUcan form ' tbey miglit choose 
to adopt cither in the States or TtrrUoriet, 

" But it may be said that the right required to make this 
jnroDtfO effective, may be found in that section of the Con- 
stitution which aeclares * Congress shall haveiwwer to dis- 
no^ of and make all needftU rules and regulations respect- 
ing the territory or other property belonging to the United 
States.' But then the question arises, is it * necdfiil' tu 
HMike any 'rule or regulation' in regard to a political com- 
munity ontanized as * a Territory,' which the Constitution 
so plainly withholdn the * power' to enforce, in regard to the 
$ame community when organized as a Stale.' 

** But our main reliance to prove that Congress has no 
right to dictate what institutions the acquired territory shall 
or shall not adopt, is upon that law which is superior to all 
written constitutions, and from which all other laws derive 
their binding force. So much of that law as is applicable 
to the present case Is forcibly expressed in our Declaration 
of Independence. In spealdng of man's * inalienable rights,' 
that sacred instrument says, * to«ectire these rights Govem- 
nicnts are instituted among men, deriving their jdst powers 
from the consent of the governed.* Now take California, for 
example, and who are the < governed ?' Obviously the Cat- 
ifomiana tht»Asetve$. Vycll, then, it necessarily follows 
that no laws, no government over that country can be pos- 
sessed of *jiuit powers,' except it be such as receives the 
* consent of the governed'— that io, of the Califomians ; and 
if the power exerted be not a * Just' one, it is not morally 
binding upon the people. Is there any escape from these 
conclusions ? 

** Again we ask : how came the people of this State pos- 
sessed of the right to legislate for California? Is it really 
so? Or is it only an attumed rigtit? And if we have th^ 
right to impose * unalterable fundamental articles' upon 
them, may they not a$ rightfully impose distabtcful ^ unal- 
terable articles' upon us? Is not this a ' role that will work 
both ways' if it will work at alii Let us think of tliis mat- 
ter—reflect seriously upon it. and not be carried to danger- 
ous conclusions by impulse, by passion, or by party zesJ. 

<* It is hence plain to every intelligent man, that every 
legitimaie political right enjoyed by the people of any State 
or Territory, it inherent in thenueUte$, Property speaking^ 
they do not derive a Hngle right fhmi Congress ; and inas- 
much as Congress po»$es$e$ no rights to bestow, it possesses 
none which it may withhold. 

** Suppose California * annexed :* would her citizens be 
dependent for their political rights upon the votes of the 
Now York congressional detei^on? or of any, or of all 
other delegations ? Do we possess the fight to control their 
' inalienable rights ?' Does this State, or any county in the 
State, derive a single p(4iiical riaht flrom the General Gov- 
ernment?* Nobody will pretend that such is the case., 
Where, then, do we obtain the right to interfere with the 
< domestic institutions' of other communities, however ob- 
noxious they may be to our notions ? The right of self- 
government does not, we apprehend, appertain to man only 
when he lives under what is called a State government, 
but is equally perfect under a territorial oreanizatlon. 

** It may be said that the same right attaches to the slave; 
and that hence ye ought to invest him with his natural 
riffbu even in the States ; but we think that is a matter 
With which tre have nothing to do. As regards tlie local 
affkirs of other States, it seems to us that we sustain the 
same relations with them that we do with other independ- 
ent sovereignties, to which we are bound by no Federal 
ties. No ontfidoubu that the serfs of Russia are robbed of 
their Just rights. Every wfmericon believes, nay he knotce, 
that the subjects of every European Govf?rnroent are op- 
presMMl by being forcibly divested of their Just and * unalien - 
able rights.' But we must leave the remedy to time and to 
God. We possess no autliority to interfere ; they like our- 
selves enjoy the right of sc(/'-govemment ; but were we to 
enforce upon them our dogmas, we should assume the right 
of governing them, and hence wc should be guilty of sub- 
verting the principle of tej/ government, to which wc pro- 
lc^& such ubiimttcd attachment. 

** We ask our readers to ciamtnc this subject thorougbly; 



we have not a doubt that they will And the sama general 
law, the same sacred principle, which prohibits us from in- 
terfering in the domestic aindrs of other nations, to be alike 
imperative in regard to the affairs of the States, or other 
republican communities. We are a nation of propatand- 
ists ; but our propagandism must be silent and peaceful ; it 
must be limited to the influence of results. A propagandist 
with arms in his hands is a despot, an execrable ^rant." 

This was published, Mr. Chairman, on the 8th 
of February, 1847, by Isaac Butts, Esq., then 
editor of a leading Democratic paper in New 
York, having a lar^e circulation, and command- 
ing a well merited mfluence with the entire De- 
mocracy of that State. Here, the full, broad doc- 
trine of popular sovereignty, or •* non-interven- 
tion," is for the first time formally presented, and 
discussed and enforced with rare ability, in my 
State, sir — a northern State, too, where the De- 
mocracy are so benighted that they were made 
believe, when indorsing thci^Kansas-Nebraska act 
that they were casting Uieir votes for ** Buchanan, 
Breckinridge, and Free Kansas." But, sir, the 
Democracy of my State may find some consola- 
tion in this outrageous libel upon their true senti- 
ments in regard to the slavery agitation, when 
thev learn that the member from Baltimore, who 
makes it, has left on record his adherence to the 
Wilmot proviso, in his now somewhat famous 
declaratfbn, that ''^Congress has the same power 
over slavery (in the Territories) that it has over 
the other relations of husband and wife, master 
and servant, master and apprentice, parent and 
child;" and who follows on m^he next sentence 
of that misnom«re<£ communication over the sig- 
nature of Hampden, and published in 1849, wiUi 
a modest advice to the Democracy, particularly 
of the South, *^ not to go ogtdnst the passa^ of 
the Wilmot proviso." We can afford to smile at 
the puny assaults of such assailants. It is their 
vocation to resort to *-* assertions without proof, 
declamations without argument, and violent cen- 
sure without dig^nity or moderation." 

But, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Bal- 
timore city was not satisfied with lecturing the 
northern Democracy for the grave offense of 
standing by the rignts of the South, under the 
Constitution, and of declarinj^, as they have done, 
that agitators and demn^ogues, led on by a spirit 
of fanaticism and intolerance, shall no longer en- 
danger the Union by their treasonable plots, and 
their mad crusades. His ambition seems restless 
and insatiable, for he cannot conclude his speech 
without trying a bout with what he denominates 
the " Irish Brigade." What particular class of 
our fellow-citizens this fiing was aimed at, I am 
at a loss to conjecture. There is a body known 
to history under that appellation — a body of his- 
torical reputation, whose deeds of bravery on 
every battle-field of Europe have long formed the 
glowing theme for the poet's genius and the sculp- 
tor's art. But, sir, they were too pure to be 
reached by theeentleman ^si sarcasm — too patriotic 
to be measured by his well conned calculations of 
the "loaves and fishes" which have unfortunately 
slipped through his fingers — too brave to be ter- 
rified by the menaces or insults of those who 
would justify brutal murder — the murder of de- 
fenseless women and helpless children — the sack- 
ing of dwellinfirs and the burning of churches, 
under the insolent plea of '* summary punish- 
ment." Sir, the ** Irish Brigade "of history was 
composed of patriots whom oppression in the 
land of their birth had driven to roreign countries, 
to carve out a home and a name by their valor and 
their sword. The brightest page, sir, of the his- 
tory of France, is that whicn records th^ deeds 
and names of the "Irish Brigade." France, 
however, was not the only country in which the 
" Irish Brigade" signalized itsdevotion to liberty, 
and its bravery in achieving it. Sir, the father 
of your own Navy was one of that elorious band 
of heroes who shed luster on the land of their 
birth, while they poured out their life-blood for 
the country of tneir adoption. John Barry was 
a member of the "Irish Brigade " in America — he 
who, when tempted by Lord Howe with gold to 
his heart's content, and the command ofa line- 
of-battle-ship, spumed the oflTer with these noble 
words: '* I nave devoted myself to the cause of 
my adopted country; and not the value or com- 
mand of the whole British fleet could seduce me 
from iu" Hc^who, when hailed by the British 
frigates in the West Indies, and asked the usual 



questions as to the ship and captain, answered: 
" The United States ship Alliance, saucy Jack 
Barry, half-Irishman, 'half- Yankee. Who ara 
you ?" Sir, saucy Jack Barry, as he styled him* 
self, was the first American officer that ever 
hoisted the stars and stripes of our country on 
board a vessel of war. So soon as the flag of ihm 
Union was agreed on, it floated from the mast- 
head of the I^xington, Captain John Barry. Bizt 
Captain John Barry was not the only member of 
the " Irish Brigade" whose name pomes down to 
us with the story of the privations and bravery 
of our revoluionary struggle. Colonel John Fitz- 
gerald was also one of that immortal band. Of 
this member of the " Irish Brigade," I will Jet 
the still living member of Washington's owa 
household, the eloquent and venerable 6. W. P. 
Custis, speak. He says, in his Memoirs of BLer* 
olutionary Heroes: 

*' Colooel Fiugerald was an Irish oflker in the old Bins 
BaflSi, the first volonteer company raiaed .in the Sooth ia 
the dawn of the Rcvolution^and eonunanded by Waahinf- 
ton. In the campaign of 1778. and retreat throorii the Jer- 
seys, Firagemld was appointed aid-de-camp to Washington. 
At the buttle of Princeton occurred that toadiing scene con- 
secrated by history to everlasting reniembrancr. The Amer- 
ican troops, worn down by hardships, exbaosting marchea, 
and want of food, on the mil of their leader—that brave oM 
Scotchman, General Mercer— recoiled belbre the bayonets 
of tlie veteran foe. Washington sparred his horse into the 
interval between the hostile Ihies, reining vp with Che 
charger's head to the fbe, and calUng to hbaolcUeTs, * WUl 
you give np yonr general to the enemy ?* The appeal was 
not made in vain. Tlie Americans" — 

I hope the gentleman from Maryland will pardon 
Mr. Custis for including Colonel Fitzgerald in 
their number, and attribute i#to an excess of 
patriotic fervor in the venerable historian — 

" (heed about, and the arms'were leveled on both sides— 
Washington between them— even as thongh he bad beea 
placed there as a target for both. It was at titAa tuomem 
Colonel Fitzgerald returned fVom conveying an orriar to the 
rear— and here let us use the gallant veteran's own words. 
He said : * On my return, I perceived the General immedi* 
ately between our line and that of the enemy, both llaea 
leveling for the decisive fire that was tn decide the fortoaa 
of the day. Instantly there was a roar of mosketry, fM- 
lowed by a shout. It was the shout of victory. On ralsiag 
my eyes I discovered the enemy broken and ftyinm, while, 
dimly amid the glimpses of the smoke, was seen Washin||> 
ton, alive and unbarmed, waving bis hat, and cbeetiag Us 
comrades to the pursuit. I dashed my rowels into my 
charger's flanks, and flew to his side, exclaiming, Tbank 
God, your Excellency's safe ! f wept like a child for joy.' * 

This is what history tells us of another mem- 
ber of the '* Irish Brigade.'* Now, sir, if the 
fenileman from Maryland will only stippress his 
orror, and listen with patience, 1 wilt tell him 
what tradition adds concerning this brave aid-de- 
camp of Washington — this oold and intrepid 
Irishman. AAer peace was proclaimed, and our 
independence achieved — after the Constitution had 
been put in operation, and Washington filled the 
office of Chief Magistrate of the nation, he sent 
for his old companion in arms, then living io 
Washington 's own county of Fairfax, and invited 
him to accept the lucrative civil office of collector 
of the customs for the port of Alexandria. This 
tradition will be founa to correspond with the 
records of the Treasury Department on which 
may be read in the entry, that Colonel John Fitz- 
gerald was appointed collector of the customs, at 
Alexandria, Virginia, by George Washington* 
President of the United States, April 13, 1792. 
Thus, we find that the Father of his Cooatry wera 
he now hving would come under the denuncia- 
tions of the gentleman from Maryland and hi% 
Know Nothing associates for conferring office on 
one of the ** Insh Brigade." 

But, sir, I would tire the patience of this House 
were I to select even one out of every thousand 
of the patriot names of the ** Irish Brigade*' 
strewed alone the pages of our history from the 
very dawn of the Revolution down to the time 
when our flag floated over the palace of the Moo- 
tezumas. 

The gentleman from Baltimore city professes 
gi^eat devotion to the memory and fame or the illus- 
trious Clay. He was the gentleman 's oracle while 
living. Hear his eloquent voice coming up io us as 
if from his honored ^rave He, too, m speaking 
of the "Irish Brigade*' — and in his warm, honesty 
and manly soul, the only words which he ean 
find sufficiently ardent to express his feelings are 
*• bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh. " ** That 
Ireland,'* exclaims the orator of America, in a 
speech delivered as late as 1847, ** which has been 
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in all the yicistitades of our national existence our 
friend, and has ever extended to us her warmest 
•ympathy — those Irishmen who in every war in 
which we have been engaged— on every battle- 
field from duebec to Monterey, have stood by us 
shoulder^ shoulder and shared in all the perils 
and fortunes of the conflict." If anything, Mr. 
Chairman^ were wanting after this to ennoble the 
'* Irish Brigade,*' and give it its proper and con- 
stitutional pi>sition in tne great family of Amer- 
ican freemen— it is the obloquy of his Excellency 
Henry J. Gardner, of Massachusetts, and the 
Hon. Hbnrt Winter Davis, of Baltimore. The 
gentleman cannot complain if I thus couple his 
name with that of the slack Republican, Know 
Nothing Chief Magistrate of the State of Massa- 
chusetts in his violent crusade against adopted 
citizens. I will show a similarity in feeling — in 
sentiment, almost in language between the Know 
Nothing Gk»vemor of a Black Republican State 
that gave thirteen electoral votes afainst Buch- 
anan and Breckinridge because they planted them- 
selves upon the Kansas-Nebraska act, and the 
Know Nothing Representative of a southern State 
that threw her eight votes against the same gentle- 
men because she was swayed bv the counse Is^ of 
those who would fasten upon tne South Uie in- 
iquities of the Wilmot proviso. 

Hear what the executive functionary of Massa- 
chusetts says in his late annual message in refer- 
ence to the ** Irish Brigade:*' 

*< While the horde of foreign-born voiers have thoi 
stricken donrn a noble cause, [that of PrSmontJ which 
appealed to the moral sentiment and enlightened patriotiran 
of our ooantry, it oMy aflbrda another CjAAnniUioa of a 
<kct which our whole lii^tor^ efiablisheaJlnat the Ibrei^ 
vote, with hardly an excepuon, always has been, and m 
lite nature of things ever will and must be, attracted to that 
party which, und«!r high-sounding generalities on the ab- 
Mraot rights of man, always practically codperates with sla- 
Tiery at the South, and banishes fttmi its platform the moral 
questions and nobler instincts and more enlightened senti- 
ments of the age." 

Again, Governor Gardner says: 

" And it id this alien body which bat decided in the past 
many of our great national elections, and in the future, 
unless checked, is destined to thwart many of the noblest 
movements which New England, cooperating with New 
England sentiments — morality and education — diflnised 
through the great West; may undertake in behalf of free- 
dom, numanity, and the nobler spirit of the century. It 



the deadening influence of this body which counter- 
acted the great northern uprising of the last national elec- 
tion. For wherever New England sentiments, New Eng- 
land education, and New England morality, vy reason of 
State eolonixation fhnn the indigenous and unmixed pop- 
ulation of these six States, were difiiised and prcdomiiuued, 
there, without an exception, the cause of free territory tri- 
umphed.** 

Now, sir, examine the remarkable coincidence 

of speech and sentiment in what is said on this 

very c|uestion by the representative of a southern 

constituency: 

''They [fl»relgn-bom voters] may not be disregarded, for 
but for them Pennsylvania were lost, and with it the day. 
Yet. whnt will ratlsify those Indispensable allies, now con- 
scious of their power .'^ • **••• "Again, in the 
fierce siilirale for supremacy, men have forgotten the ban 
which the Kepublic puts on the Intrusion of religious influ- 
ence on the political arena. These influences have brought 
vast multitadee of foreign-bom citixens to the polls, igno- 
rant of American interests, without American feelings, in- 
fluenced by foreign sympathies, to vote on American af- 
Aiirs ; and those votes have, in point of Ikct, accomplished 
the present result." 

Thus we find these two champions of a deAinct 
faction attribute the result of the late election to 
the fact that the balance of power is in the hands 
of the '* Irish Brigade*," and that this power has 
been used, as one of these gentlemen savs, to 
strike down ** a noble cause, which appealed to 
the moral sentiment and enlightened patriotism 
of our country," and as the other gentleman has 
expressed it, to accomplish the present result. 
Sir, in the name of the adopted citizens of Irish 
and Gfcrman birth, who constitute a full moiety 
of my constituents — in the name of the Democ- 
racy of the nation, I accept the compliment, and 
here felicitate the adopted citizens wno belong to 
the Democrauc fold, that, by their caqting votes, 
they can ** strike down " New England treason, 
and vindicate the great charter of Anferican lib- 
erty. If they have really wielded this power, 
thou thuy arc the mon who have saved this Union 
from dissolution and ruin. England and Massa- 
chiisettR weru the headquarters of the agitators, 
of whom Gnvornor Gardner, of Mnssnchu.sctts, 
IM now the mouth-piece. Enthrallmcnt of the 
Soi^i, or disunion, was their fierse battle-cry. 



One of their British organs, speaking in reference 
to the probabilities of a war on the Central Amer- 
ican question, used these remarkable words: 

<< There are now over three millions of human beings held 
in cruel bondage in the United States. If. therefore, the 
United States deny, and is resolved to question the right of 
Crfoat Britain to her Central American possossioiis, we, Uie 
people of the British ESropire, are resolved to strike oflT the 
shackles fh>m the feet of her three millions of slave*. And 
there are among us those who will sanctify such a glorious 
cause.*' 

And in response to this diabolical and atrocious 
sentiment, the London News adds: 

" The Aboliiionists would be with us to a man. The best 
of them are so now." 

Sir, had such a catastrophe befallen the civilized 
world as a war between the United States and 
England at that time, it would not have been to 
the men of the '*dark-Iantem"and the midnight 
dagger, nor to the Abolitionist, we would have 
looked for defense. We would find it only in the 
rank and file of national Democracy — the bone 
and sinew of the country— and foremost among 
that Democracy would be found the '* Irish Brig- 
ade"— the countrymen of MoQtgomery, Kosci- 
usko, De Kalb, and saucy Jack Barry, and in- 
trepid John Fitzgerald. They would come forward 
as vValker, the historian of General Jackson, 
says they did in the war of 1813: 

^ They would come forward, all V>f them capable of bear- 
ing arms, promptly and determinedly, to flcht for their 
adopted couotiy, and for freedom against their hereditary 
enemy and oppressor." 

In such a contest, with the balance of power in 
their hands, they would give us such an old fash- 
ioned victory as they aided us in achieving over a 
far more dangerous adversary in last November. 
I now purpose, Mr. Chairman^ to address my- 
self, for a few moments, to the honorable gentle- 
man from MiBsouri,[Mr.AKBR8,] whose generous 
impulses prompted him to rush to the rescue of 
his friend from Bcdtimore city when he saw him 
lie bleeding and prostrate under the stunnin^^ blows 
of his colleague, [Mr. Bowib.1 I thought, indeed, 
at first, that the gentleman from Missouri, who 
is, I learn, a minister of the Gospel, took the floor 
merely on a mission of brotherly charity, and 
only mtended to pray with his friend, and ^ive 
him the necessary spiritual comfort; but this fllu- 
sion was soon dispelled. The dying and the living 
are quickly astride of the same hobby; and while 
the one exhausts all his powers upon the " Irish 
Brigade," the other, with an equal stretch of 
fancy, but a much vaster stride over space, ob- 
trudes himself, at a bound, into the cabin of the 
Irish peasantry, far across the Atlantic. I must 
confess, Mr. Chairman, to the pleasure with 
which I listened to his brilliant ana highly poet- 
ical peroration. Hailing^ from a State first settled 
by Catholics, whose chief city was named by its 
pious founders after the sainted crusader King of 
France, he comes here full of the enthusiasm and 
poetry which that reminiscence inspires. The 
ages of faith came before my mind; but ere long, 
I found that his sense of hearine was far more 
acute than mine, and I could not help remember- 
ing the reeds that whispered' about Kinff Midas 's 
ears when I heard the gentleman from Missouri, 
almost from the Catholic citj of St. Louis, call 
on you to hear the Irish priest beyond the At- 
lantic holding converse with his enslaved parish- 
ioner. Mr. Chairman, from boyhood to man- 
hood, I have known more priests of native and 
foreign birth than Mr. Akkrs ever saw. 1 have 
seen them at the cradle of inftincy — I have been 
with them at the death-bed of old age; but, sir, 
my ears are only those of a man ; I never heard a 
word of the speeches the eentleman from Mis- 

^souri puts in tneir lips; ana I can only hope that 
my fellow Representatives are not equally afflicted 
with the disease of King Midas. 

Is it not known, sir, to every candid and impar- 
tial traveler who has visited that beautiful but 
ill-fated island, that the only true, devoted, loyal, 
self-sacrificinc friend that tne Irish peasant has 
in the land of his birth, is the Catholic priest? 
He stands between him and the oppression of his 
haughty, blood-stained rulers, and when he can- 
not ameliorate his condition, he bears on his own 
shoulders his full share of the burden. In suf- 
fering and misfortune, he administers to him the 
nonsolaiions of his religion and the counsel of a 

i friend; he sympathizes with him in all his trials; 



and when the minister of a strange faith, armed 
with all the terrors of the law, sends his bailiffs 
and his pampered minions to seize tlie very bed 
on whicn his sick wife is preparing to meet the 
God of her fathers — when, under the maddening 
spectacle, a momentary burning for revenge, per- 
haps, seizes upon his agonized soul, the priest is 
by his side, wiiisperinff in his ear ** Vengeance is 
mine, saith the Lord 'Stakes him by the hand- 
provides, with his Last penny, for the safe removal 
of the sick and the helpless — and leaves them not 
until the hour of their trial is passed — a trial that 
will continue to harass and oppress the Irish Cath- 
olic so long as the national Uhurch of England 
prolongs a life of debauchery and vice on the 
plunder and pillage of the Irish peasant. Hear 
an American Protestant, the learned Dr. Durbin, 
on this subject: 

" The oppressive ecclesiastical system by which England 
compels the Irish people — nine tenths of whom are Catho- 
lics — to support the Episcopal Church in Ireland, Is another 
crying evil, and so great that, were be an Irishman, as bo 
is an American and a Protestant, he would never cense 
combating it but with his life. The poorest part of the 
population, besides supporting their own sjrstcm, are taxed 
neavilv to sustain Prott«tanti«m, whicli they abhor as antt- 
Chrisuan. What an enormoua outrage is this upon their 
dearest rights and interests !" 

Sir, the misery and sufiTerin? of the Irish peasant 
during his long night of political bondage are 
traceable to other sources tnan priestly infiuence; 
and I envy neither the charity of the man, nor the 
wisdom of the legislator, who would thus trump 
up the oft-refuted slanders of Exeter Hall to 
illustrate important political principles before an 
American Congress. 

I would advise gentlemen, before they go to the 
trouble of crossing the Atlantic to hunt up evi- 
dence of priestly turpitude, to read the living his- 
tory of their own country during the past^welve 
months. In nearly all the New England States, 
the pulpit was converted into a political engine. 
Ministers of the Gospel became politicians, as a 
preliminary step to becoming legislators; and 
while I care but little what others may think of 
the value of the accession, I have always believed, 
and still hold, that though they may labor zeal- 
ously in savine the country from the devil, they 
lend but a doubtful luster to the legislation of the 
nation. So thoroughly do I abhor the demoral- 
izing tendencies of political preaching, and pity 
the ministers of the Gospel who obtrude them- 
selves into the turbulent political confiicts of the 
day, that I am as ready to censure the Catholic 
priest as the Protestant minister when he so far 
forgets the sagredness of his high calling as to 
degenerate into a mere political brawler. The 
connection is unnatural; its fruit unholy. In the" 
strong language of Burke — 

" Politics and the pulpit are terms that have but little 
agreement. No sound ought to be heard in the church but 
the healing voiced' Christianity. The cause of civil lib- 
erty aad d»| government gains as little as that of religion 
fhND this coniVision of duties. Those who quit their proper 
character to assume what does not belong to there are, for 
the great part, ignorant of the character they leave, and the 
character thev assume. Wholly unacquainted with the 
world in which they ore so fond of meddling, and inexpe- 
rienced in all its adUrs. on which they pronounce with so 
much confidence, tKey have nothing ofpoUtieM htU the fat- 
siofu they excite. 9urelv, the church is a place where one 
day's truce might be allowed to the disaensioiis and ani- 
mosities of mankind. *> 

Sir, I need not refer to the almost general per- 
version of the pulpit during the last PresidenUal 
contest; the substitution of bowie-knives and rifles 
for the inspired volume, the vilest passions t%- 
freshing themselves from the sanctuary, and the 
signals for carnage and servile war given from the 
very temples of God. Tnily , triumphant may the 
Catholic priest exclaim: **These things have been 
done; but I am not the man " 

The address of the gentleman from Missouri im 
a grave defense of the late Know Nothing party; 
and, not only for its plausible sophistry, but on 
account of the gentleman's welI*Known ability, 
requires a careful examination and a minute anal- 

fsis. I propose to glance at its leading points, 
shall do so in a spirit of candor and fairness. 
There is one thing the gentleman does not deny, 
and I here challenge him to deny it. The mem- 
bers of that party were picflged to vote for no 
Catholic— -no citizen of foreign birth. This, the 
constitution of the secret society which fomts 
I the Imsis of the party Rhowf«; this, oven the ori- 
■ ginal slock of both, tlic United Americans, shows. 
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More th|t|i three millions of our citizens were thus 
prejudged, and excluded from being choseq to 
office — were made a class of helots; fuid were the 
policy to succeed these helots would well deserve 
their fate if they did not shake the Government 
to its very foundation. Jf anything can ever im- 
peril this Qovemment, it would be to have in our 
midst a class not possessed of the rights of citi- 
senship held by the masses — a class deprived of 
the elective franchise, either active or passive, 
either in the right of choosing or that of bei^g 
fthosen to office. 

Mr. KENNETT. Will the gentleman from 
New York allow me to interrupt him for a mo- 
ment ? 

Mr. KELLY. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. KENNETT. I see, Mr. Chairman, that 
my colleague to whom the gentleman refers is not 
in his seat. I will, therefore, with his permission, 
say that I think he has unintentionally misinter- 

Sreted my colleague's remarks. The inference I 
rew from the argument of my colleague on this 
floor was, that he was opposed to the consolida- 
tion of political and religious questions, and to 
the proscribing of any man on account of his 
religious belief—and such are the principles and 
policy of the American party. My colleague said 
further, that the American party was the first 
party that has ever introduced that principle into 
their political platform. 

Mr. KELLY. I must insist, Mr. Chairman, 
with all deference to the gentleman from Missouri, 
that I have not misunderstood the remarks of his 
colleague. I listened to his speech, as I have 
already said, with pleasure and attention, and 
read it carefully as it is printed in the Globe, and 
as it now appears in that paper to speak for itself. 
While I admit an apparent effort on the part of 
the gentleman from Missouri to look lioeral, I 
must be permitted to remark, that he seems no 
way solicitous to talk liberal, and an unbiased 
perusal of the gross libel which he has published 
in the Globe concerning the Irish Catholic priest- 
hood will lead his colleague, however reluctantly, 
to the same conclusion. But the gentleman only 
acts out the principles and ritual of the midnight 
order, which conceals all it can, and denies every- 
thing — 

Mt. KENNETT. I will answer the gentle- 
man more fully in my own speech, and whI here 
state that I am ready to answer any question he 
may propound. 

Mr. KELLY. Then, I ask the gentleman, did 
he, or docs he now, give his adhesion to the plat- 
form of principles adopted by the American party 
in Philadelphia in February, 1856? If so, does 
not the gentleman by his own showing concur in 
the principle of proscribing Catholics because of 
their religious belief? I allude, of course, to the 
fifth article of the above-named platform. 

Mr. KENNETT. I will anawer ^e gentle- 
man by referring him to the platform laid down 
by the American party of my State, which pro- 
scribes no man because of bis religious belief. 
And now let me further say, that the gentleman 
is in error when he asserts that this debate was 
commenced by my colleague. It was introduced 
by Mr. Bowie, of Maryland, in his animadver- 
sions upon his colleague, [Mr. D^vis.] 

Mr. xLELLY. The gentleman certainly is in 
error — for Mr. Davis himself, in liis wild foray 
against the ** foreign brigade,'' unnecessarily and 
unfoundedly attributed the defeat of his party in 
the last election to ** the religious influences" 
which brought so many alien citizens to the polls. 
The gentleman has not, however, yet answered 
my question. 

Mr. KENNETT. I am sorry I cannot suit 
the ^ndeman in my reply. He says the Demo- 
cratic party are a unit --- that they every whoje 
fully indorsed the principles of the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill. I sa^ they nevertheless claim the 
largest liberty in its construction; and that con- 
struction is notoriously different in different sec- 
tions of the Union, among brethren of the same 
political faith. Now, the Anierican party also 
needed a platform for the presidential canvass, 
and that of February last was put forth for that 
purpose. If it was^ot perfect, it was the best we 
could get, and we hl&d to take it-^those of us that 
it did not precisely suit^with the mercantile res- 1 
ervation ** errors excepted." 



-Was your President — the present occupant of 
the White House — elected by a majority of Amer- 
ican-born citizens? On the contrary, without the 
foreign vote, which was cast for him almost unan- 
imously, he never would have been elevated to 
the position he now occupies. 

Mr. KELLY. Suppose he was not elected by 
American-born votfes — which was very likely the 
case^Were not the principles advocated by the 
party which elected Mr. Pierce, national princi- 
ples, without the benefit, too, of "errors ex- 
cepted?'* Was there anything in the platform 
laid down at Baltimore by the convention which 
nominated him violative of the spirit or letter of 
the Constitutionof the United States? 

Mr. KENNETT. I have not charged the con- 
trary to be so. My point is, that j3ie foreign- 
born vote holds the balance of power in our coun- 
try — that that vote is almost always on the Demo- 
cratic side, and thus it shapes the policy and action 
of the Government. This I consider wrong. 

Mr. KELLY. I will say to the gentleman that 
the illiberal and narrow policy parties have pur- 
sued in this country has contributed much to drive 
both native and foreign -born Catholics, in self- 
defense, into the Democratic party. That this is 
true is proved by the fact, which you know full 
well, Mr. Chairman, [Mr. H. Marshall,] that 
the large Catholic vote of Kentucky and Mary- 
land had always been found with the Whi^ party 
until the Know Nothing monster and its Protean 
brood of platforms drove them, in self-respect as 
well as in self-defense, into the ranks of the na- 
tional Democracy, where they have found repose 
and jpeace under the broad shadows of the Con- 
stitution. 

I will add further, that with the exception of 
two terms the administration of this Government 
has been in the hands of the Democratic party. 
It appears to me, therefore, that the fact that the 
forei^n-born population, in the exercise of the 
elective franchise, being always found on the side 
of this dominant party, is rather doubtful evi- 
dence that they are not as loyal to the country as 
any other class of voters. The high state of pros- 
perity which the country has attained under De- 
mocratic rule would, I snould think, lead to quite 
a different conclusion. 

Mr. KENNETT. The Democratic party have 
been sharper and more successful hitherto in bid- 
ding for their votes than we. Not that we would 
not nave won them, too, had it been in our power. 
Office-seekQTs are all in love with German hon- 
esty and ** the sweet Irish brogue.** 

Mr. KELLY. I believe the gentleman himself 
was very well satisfied with the foreign vote 
while he belonged to the Democratic parly. 

Mr. KENNETT. The gentleman will excuse 
me. He has misread my humble antecedents. 
So far as I have had any political history, as long 
at least as I can remember, I have been all over a 
Whig. 

Mr. KELLY. Then I was in error. I con- 
founded the gentleman with his brother, and re- 
fret that, with so good an example before him, 
e has not, before this, accompanied him to the 
shrine of the true faith. When he does — and 
notwithstanding the gentleman *s diluted Amer- 
icanism I don't despair — his convictions will be* 
otherwise. 

But, sir, a new watch-word has been given to 
the faithful; the cry has been that " Americans 
must rule America.** Do gentlemen forget that 
our country thus called America is made up of 
native-born and foreign -born-— of men born in^ 
the localities where they reside, and men who 
have emigrated to theirpresent homes from some 
other State, either of this Union, or of the great 
union of Christendom ? So far, then, as the for- 
eign part is concerned, the native can claim no 
right to rule him. ' He may well refuse to be ruled, 
or claim on equal grounds that Americans should 
rule Americans, and that foreigners, whether 
Irishmen in New England, or New Englanders 
in Missouri, should rule foreigners. The great 
feature of our country — the blending of all men, 
of every creed and clime and race, into one homo- 
geneous moss, actuated by one feeling — a love of 
our glorious country and its noble institutions — 
would, by the blind, narrow policy of these new 
reformers, be defeated and destroyed. 

It is argued that it is wiser for us to take care 



of our own affairs. The proposition is clearly- 
correct, and receives niy assent, if by "we" is 
meant the whole American people; but \fa. por- 
tion of the people assume to be the whole, and 
talk of the affairs of the nation as their affairs, 
then the proposition is supremely absurc^ whether 
that portion in the caae of our country at this 
moment be native or foreign born. 

The early policy of our country, Mr. Chairman, 
was to encourage emigration from Ekirope. So 
important and necessary was that pdicy deemed 
that the fathers of the Kepublic brought against 
the King of England and nis Ministers a charge 
which holds good to-day against the party whicli 
calls itself American. Nay, sir, it applies with 
even more force against the Know Isothing fac- 
tion, for the King of England only discouraged 
emigration, because he knew it woula give strength 
to his rebellious colonies, while they would shut 
it out altogether, after it has aided in building 
up our country, and making us what we are — the 
first Power on the gjlobe. Sir, such a policy is 
worse than that which closes China and Japan 
against the humanizing influence of enlightened 
Christendom. Nothing, Mr. Chairman , mis been 
more providential to America than the influx from 
Europe of a large class which had none to com- 
pete with it in the existing population — I mean, 
sir, the laboring class. Political economists reckon 
in dollars and cents the value of each emigrant to 
the country, and show that, materially speaking, 
they are a positive ^ain. Experience, too, has 
shown that these emigrants blend easily into the 
existent population, and yield to none in attach- 
ment to our %Btitutions, alkd the laws which, for 
nearly half a century^ have conferred citizenship 
after five years 'probation have beheld the country 
advance m prosperity and greatness. 

But the gentleman from the State of Miasoori— 
with its monuments of its Catholic founder scat- 
tered over its surface — with its Catholic city of 
the Crusader Saint — tells us that the machinery 
of our Government is delicate and complex, and 
that the foreigner should not touch it until he 
learns to do so with safety. '* Otherwise,'* saya 
the poetical member — '* otherwise he might dis- 
turb its equilibrium and unsettle its motion, in 
which event the innate powers of self-propulsion 
within the machinery of the State would scatter 
its rolling and flying wheels in a thousand direc- 
tions.'* Now, supposing all this to be the case — 
supposing our simple republican Government to 
be more complex than a sewing-machine or the 
Strasbur^ clock, it is evident that five y^ars is 
all-suflicient to enable a foreign to learn to work 
the machine; otherwise, the tremendous blow-up 
which the gentleman so poetically depicts would 
have convulsed the earth years ago, and travelers 
would now be gazing on the rivers that darted up^ 
the steep declivities of the mountain — the hiJM 
that yawned in craterous volcanoes, or the lakes 
formed by nature's tears at the terrible explosion 
of the American Commonwealth. No t>ne can 
deny that the country still exists — exists with the 

{)re8ent naturalization laws — exists with those 
aws profited by, not by thousands, but by mil- 
lions. Therefore, sir, the conclusion is irresist- 
ible that these laws are not as dangerods as the 
gentleman and his friends would have the coun- 
try believe — at least so little fraught with danger 
that no alarm need be entertainea. 

Among the prominent measures advocated by 
this selfstylcd American party, is one which 
seeks to extend the period of probation requisite 
to naturalization from five to twenty-one years. 
What would be the practical worting of this 
change? It would exclude the foreigner who 
arrives here at the age of twenty-five years from 
all rights of citizenship until he has attained the 
age of forty-six — until he is no longer subject to 
military duty — until a period when the State can 
no longer call upon him to arm in her defense. 
During the prime of manhood he will remain 
indifferent to the political system of the country; 
he inspires his children with no patriotic feelings, 
for none can animate his own breast. He is ruled, 
a subject, not a citizen, living here from necessity, 
not from choice. And will gentlemen tell me that 
such a class will not be dangerous ? Isolate a 
class, and you adopt the surest way to prepare 
ruin for all. They will feel that the laws really 
intend their perpetual exclusion, and little will 
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they reck whether, at the lapse of twenty-one or 
two hundred and one years, the niggard boon be 
given. « 

1 1 has become quite fashionable of late to chans;e 
directly that the foreign-born citizens are profli- 
gate in their sufirage; that they are vicious, while 
the native-born are exemplars of every virtue. 
The gentleman from Missouri charges this, by 
implication, and tells us that the foreigner is pe- 
culiarly fitted to pull down a Government, but 
utterly unable to build one up. Where the gen- 
tleman learned all this, I am at a loss to know. 
Such Pharasaic self-laudation may well suit a 
meeting of frenzied devotees, where each thinks 
himself elect, and all else doomed to perdition ; 
but ill befits a member of fhe American Congress; 
for, if virtue is the exclusive gift of American 
birth, the founder of the Christian religion erred 
strangely in not deferring his advent until our 
time, to avoid beine condemned as vicious for 
bding bom in Bethlehem. Where the gentleman 
learned that foreigners are peculiarly fitted to pull 
down a Government, 1 cannot see, unless he al- 
ludes to Nicaragua, where armed foreigners were 
invited in, and have since proclaimed tnemselves 
roasters of the country. But our history furnishes 
no example of the sUfhtest difficulty caused by 
forei^ers who, notwithstanding their great suc- 
cess in buildinff railroads and canals, have been 
unable, with all their power, to pull down the 
government of a single State, nor does our his- 
tory show a single instance where they attempted 
to do so. 

The question of immigration, Mr. Chairman, 
has been hitherto treated on a most silly and un- 
philosophical basis. Little susceptibilities, reli- 
gious antipathies, and less creditable grounds 
have blinded many to the real benefit which our 
country hi£s derived from foreign immigration. 
Since tne ffreat commercial review of the coun- 
try, Hunt^ Merchant's Magazine, set forth its 
stubborn proofs — its clear, convincing calcula- 
tions, proving the real value of every immigrant, 
a decided change has taken place in the manner 
of estimating this importantelementof our national 
wealth . None has yet called in question the prin- 
ciples laid down in that valuable publication, or 
the numerical results of those, principles. It 
stands, therefore, admitted that iminigration has 
been a source of wealth and power to the coun- 
try, and the friends of the assailed foreigner need 
no longer turn to invoke the name of a Mont- 
gomery, a Barry, a La Fayette or Kosciusko to 
propitiate public opinion. There is little in this; 
there is much in the ground that the immigrants 
have contributed more to the stability, wealth, 
and power of the country than all the lodges of 
Know-Nothing Americans in the Union could do 
if they should continue to exist until the archan- 
gel's trump shall call the dead to judgment. 

At the close of the Revolution there were three 
millions of people in this land. Since then, three 
millions have come in as immigrants. Of these 
latter, some few may have been bad citizens; 
but we should not forget that of the former nearly 
one half were, during the whole war, open or 
concealed friends of the English rule. £ach one 
claims descent from a Whie of 16. But, Mr. 
Chairman, could geneologies oe traced — could we 
go back, step by step, and man by man, to the 
Atormy days of the B^ volution, how many of pure 
American lineage must number among his ances- 
tors the bitterest Tory of that period ? Of what 
intrinsic value, then, is their vaunted American- 
ism ? Why, sir, a century hence, it will be as 
impossible to distinguish the descendant of the 
first three millions from those of the second, as it 
is now to distinguish the heir of the gallant Whig 
from the descendant of the bitter Tory. 

What reprobation, then, do they deserve who 
would perpetuate distinctions or divide the nation 
into two rival classes? But I must not forget 
that the i^entleman from Missouri denies that his 

farty is justly obnoxious to this impeachment, 
t is well, Mr. Chairman ; I will try and believe 
the past but a dream, and shut out from any men- 
tal vision the scenes and the history of the past 
twelve months. Let us all believe so, and stand 
ready to cover with scorn and strike to the earth 
as an assassin the first man who would breed dis- 
sension among Uiose whom Providence for its 
own wise ends has placed or called upon the soil 



of this glorious Republic. A great mission is 
coimded to us— a mission to be fulfilled only by 
union and virtue; for, when union is lost, when 
civil war desolates the land, virtue, too, is lost, 
and with it our liberty. We are one nation now; 
nothing but class-Ic^lation , nothing but helotism 
and vile distinctions, can ever rend us apart. 

B^t the gentleman from Missouri permits his 
imagination to be too easily startled by the fact 
that the immigrant will bring in ideas subversive 
of liberty,. and destructive of the best interests of 
society. He dreads^he Fourierism of France, 
the anti-Puritanism of Grermany . But was not the 
gentleman slumbering when he made these allu- 
sions f The Fourierism*ahd socialistic ideas that 
prevail in our midst, are promulgaJted and her- 
alded by men of purdy Americanl}irth and char- 
acter. New England is the special nursery of all 
these projects for reorganizing society. What 
few bands of socialists have come irom other 
lands have scattered and lost their original dis- 
ciples, without gaining any in this lanu. Such 
ideas have never prevailed among the masses of 
the immigrants, and are less popular with them, 
than with the native population. It is not, at 
least, among the sins which the gentleman can 
lay at the door of the native or foreign-born Cath- 
olic. Nothing short of another reformation — and 
it must be more successful than the first — can ever 
bring such vile progeny from the bosom of the 
ancient faith. As to Puritanism and the Jewish 
observance of the Sabbath , they are New England 
local institutions — not American customs. The 
Catholic ancestors of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, whosettled that State, the founders also o( 
Louisiana, Michigan, Illinois,and Florida, no less 
than the founders of the middle and southern 
States, entertained far different view% of the Sun- 
day from those contained in the blue laws, and 
other New England codes; and their descendants 
may, without un-American feeling, repel with 
indignation the outrages and insolent attempts 
of emigrants from New England to force on them 
the local customs of another section. I am 
amazed that the honorable gentleman would be 
so recreant to the traditions of his own State, as 
thus unwisely to adopt the local ideas of emi- 
grants from another section, when, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, they are in violation of 
the rights of the citizen, and contrary to the spirit 
of the Constitution and the Ufws. 

Another matter discoursed upon by the gen- 
tleman in the course of his speech startled me to 
a degree that I ahnost, for a moment, felt doubt- 
ful of his sanity. The American party, he tells 
us, has never been opposed to the Catholics, as a 
body, and he even ventured so far as to say that 
they are opposed to ** religious intolerance,'' con- 
demn it in tneir platform, and, what is more, that 
they are the first political party that ever have con- 
demned it. It were useless to argue, Mr. Chair- 
man, on this subject with one who talks of *' Gal- 
ileo's genius being tortured on the rack !" a novel 
method of torture, surely, and one that requires 
some explanation before it can be properly com- 
prehended. Gralileo's body was never tortured, 
as every school-boy knows. He was censured for 
opinions condemned as heterodox, and subjected 
to a nominal confinement, as purely nominal as 
that of a defendant in an ordinary lawsuit, who 
walks the streets day by day, but is legally all the 
time in the custody of the aheriff^ 

But with the spectacle before my eyes of a 
priest tarred and feathered in one State; a de- 
bauched committee sent by the Legislature of 
another to visit the Catholic convents in search 
of immorality, and actually carrying their ladies 
at the expense of the State in their legislative tour; 
of three States passing^ laws seizing all the prop- 
erty which Catholics have thought proper to put 
in the hands of their clergy for charitable and 
religious trusts, with the wrecked churches of 
Newark looming up in the foreground — with the 
bloody streets of Louisville and Cincinnati, New 
Orleans, and Baltimore, and the ruins of Charles- 
town convent — the flame- wreathed churches of 
Philadelphia in the gloomy distance, I cannot, 
accept the delusion. This is your work, Know 
Notning, Native American party, called by what 
name you will. These are the deeds hatched in 
the secret conclaves of your midnight lodges, and 
no formal disavowal in words can wipe from the 



pag[e of our history the scenes and tragedieji 
which you have caused. The whole burden of 
the organs of that party, during its brief exist- 
ence, was the Catholic Church. Every charge 
that could be invented was brought — every slan- 
der revived. The Catholic clergy and bishops 
were assailed by name, and no endeavor feared 
to excite public prejudice. 

Those scenes of violence and blood which nat- 
urally followed such appeals to the passions of 
the mob will form the darkest page on the future 
history of these United States. They have al- 
ready lowered our national reputation in the eyev 
of tne civilized world, and have been peuraded 
throujgh the saloons and reading rooms of the 
principal cities of Europe, under the specious 
caption of "Yankee illustrations of man's capa- 
city for self-government." Nay, sir, the moral 
sense of the better classes — and I use the term 
** better classes" in contradistinction to the socie- 
ties and combinations of bullies and rowdies who 
would seem to be the really privileged classes in 
some of the large cities of the Union — revolts at 
the disgraceful outrages which have found abet- 
tors and apologists on the floor of this House. I 
will read an extract from a late number of the 
New Orleans Delta in reference to the frequent 
occurrence of murderous riots, and the general 
spirit of lawlessness and blood which has of late 
tarnished the fair fame of the city saved fron» 
British rapine by the valor and skill of an Irish- 
man 's son: 

** While the people are contAt to indorse the oli^rcby 
of the slung- shot, the authorities cannot be blamed. The 
prevalenco of murder no longer has any connection, imme- 
diate or remote, with politics ; the fearAil deeds committe4 
at the Horse station and alsewlicre are the result of dirooiv 
blackguardism. 

"As a proof of this we need only allude to the church 
felrs recently held in this city, and the diabolical conduct 
of the well-dressed young puppies who interrupted their 

Eroceedings. The fair at one of the churches was besiege^ 
y a crowd of beardless rowdies, the Juvenile recruits of 
Lucifer, who insulted the ladies aM bullied the men— ono 
of them going so far as to fling his arm round the waist of 
a young lady whose fother is a native of this city, end one 
of the most respectable aad respected citizens in the conh- 
munity. The identity of the sprucely -dressed gentlcmao 
was ascertained, and he was found to be a waiter in one of 
our prominent hotels — an ignominious young villain, witto 
whom no gentleman could dirty his lianqs* A fkir was alaw 
held very recently for a church in Lafayette, and the ladies 
who took part in it were terrified by the same or a similar 
gang, whose eflbrts at disturbance and riot were so success- 
till that the undertaking was comparatively a failure, la 
neither case were the vagabonds brought to Jostice. The 
eag-nogg of Mr. Waterman is excellent. [The Mayor of 
New Orleaos,Mr. Waterman, is a tavem-keeper.J But 
why does he permit such scenes to occur? Is the mixture 
do strong as to produce a state of eoma in the Mayor ? Or 
has the profeMion of Roman Catholicity become a crime f 
Or. in flne, are our fast young men — our promising bowie- 
knife boys— our armed and organised brats, the real author- 
ities of the city.'" 

This, sir, is the language of an honest and in- 
dependent journalist in the city of New Orleans — 
a city which, under the rule of a Know-Nothing 
Mayor, backed b^ his bowie-knife brigade or 
** armed and organized"— /^en(/einen / as the Delta 
styles them, almost vies with the city represented 
by the gentleman from Maryland in deeds of law- 
lessness and murder. 

Sir, the question, '* Has the profession of Roman 
Catholicity become a crime?" is pregnant with 
fearful meaning — significantof evil boding, as its 
answer may be given, to the prosperity of our 
Republic, and even to the perpetuity of our free 
ana liberal form of 'government. ** Religion de- 
scended free from Heaven, let her remain free on 
earth." This was the ejaculation of a jgood phi- 
lanthropic and patriotic Christian. It is a senti- 
ment wnich breathes the very spirit of true Chris- 
tianity , because it inculcates the doctrine ot perfect 
and entire freedom, which should be accorded to 
all men in their intercourse with Qod, and in the 
manner and form of their religious belief. As 
free-will is the very essence, the foundation-stone 
of all Christianity, so freedom in matters of reli- 
gion, freedom of conAience, freedom to worship 
&od according to the dictates of the judgment, 
and the promptings of. the heart, is the essence, 
the foundation-stone of civil liberty. Deprive a 
man of this inestimaBle boon, or subject him to 
pains and forfeitures because he dares to exercise 
It, and, under any form ofcivil government, you 
violate his natural rights, and establish a despot- 
ism over his conscience. But to do this, or even 
to attempt to do this, under a form of govern- 
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ment such as ours^ would be, in addition to these 
outrages upon his natural rights, to rob him of 
those priTiieges which are solemnly guarantied 
to him by the very charter of our liberties, the 
Constitution under which we liye, and would in- 
volve in the act a degree of treason against the 
aacred cause of freedom no less culpable or dan- 
gerous than that which has consigned the name 
of Benedict Arnold to everlasting infamy. 

It is a mockery to be eternally pratine about the 
free institutions under which we live — theglorious 
inheritance of liberty which we enjoy — and the 
republican form of government which we boast 
— and almost in the same breath stigmatize and 
viKfy and exclude, so far as in us lies, from the 
common privileges of freemen, four millions of 
our fellow-citizens, because they dare to worsjiip 
cheir Maker according to the dictates of their con- 
sciences, and render " unto God the things that 
are Ghnl's."^ Such professions are the grossest 
libels upon the name of liberty, blasphemous 
against Heaven, and almost profanations on the 
lips of those whose religion is intolerance, whose 
Bible is the bowie-knife or the slun^-shot, and 
whose deeds of mercy are the sacking of con- 
vents, and the midnisht arsons of temples con- 
secrated to the living God; 

Where, then, stands the assertion that the 
American party h opposed to religious intoler- 
ance ? Need we turn from their deeds to their 
platform ? What does it say? ** Resistance to the 
aggressive policy and corrupting tendencies of 
the Roman Catholic fShurch in our country, by 
the advancement to all politioal stations, execu- 
tive, legislative, judicial, or diplomatic, of those 
only who do not hold civil allegiance, directly or 
indirectly, to any foreign Power, whether eccle- 
siastical or civil, and who are Americans by 
birth, education, and training," thus fulfillin|^ the 
maxim, " Americana only snail rule America." 
Such was their avowed doctrine; and it will not 
do to tell the Cathcmc that those of his creed are, 
indeed, individually children of God, and good 
citizens, but in the mass they are all children of 
the devil, and dangerous citizens; and that, there- 
fore, for the eood of the country, they must be 
deprived of their rights. This nuiy sound very 
pretty in the ears of others, particularly when so 
poetically and graceAilly expressed ; but I must 
maintain that it is very absurd. 

What, may I ask, are the aggressive policy and 
corrupting tendencies of the Catholic Church? 
Are tncy any faults in individual Catholics, or 
are they faults of an imaginary being called the 
Catholic Churc)i, which is supposed to be prowl- 
ing about thecountry? If the Catholic Church 
is composed of the individual Catliolics, then the 
charge is, that they attack the government of the 
country, and that they are corrupting it. Where 
are the proofs of this charge? Catholics have 
longjdemanded them, but th§y have never been 
presented. The only answer — the only proof 
will be stories of other countries and other days, 
vouched for by some anonymous scribbler, under 
the name, perhaps, of <* iCirwan," to hide the 
obscurity of his own, with which, even were they 
true, we have no more connection than the Pun- 
tans of New England of our day have with Crom- 
well's massacre of the garrison of Drogheda. 
But, without proof, without the slightest attempt 
to adduce any, it is assumed that Catholics are 
hostile to the Government, and plotting to destroy 
it. The charge, if it means anything, means this: 
This assumed, the Catholics are to be disfran- 
chised; and were the fbct so, their disfranchise- 
ment would be most just. But, in all the attempts 
that have ever been mbde in this country to place 
the despotism of force above the constitute Re- 

Imblican Government, I defy the members of the 
ate so-called American party to show that Cath- 
olics were the movers or even shared in the at- 
tempt. Everywhere have ihey rallied around the 
cause of the constituted authorities. It was not 
the Catholics whose armed troops were ranged in 
the streets of Philadelphia to battle with the mili- 
tia of the State of Pennsylvania; nor was it Cath- 
olics who erected in San Francisco a tyrannical 
form of government that set at defiance the au- 
thorities of the State and the Union, and mocked 
at all the principles that underlie our Republican 
Govern men ts. 
The latter part of tlie section wliich 1 have 



cited is equally aimed at the Catholics. In Wte 
of proof— in spite of reason, they insisted in fneir 
organs that Catholics owed civil allegiance to the 
Pope, who, while the head of the Catholic Church, 
is also a temporal prince. Assuming this, too, 
they would have men believe that the Catholic 
cannot be faithful to the countrj, as though the 
citizens of every Catholic State in the world were 
rebels and traitors. In spite, then, of these ob- 
scure phrases, we see that the party did seek to 
disfranchise the CathoHc cit4zen — to condemn him 
untried and unheard. They feared the temporal 
power of the Pope, who at one time exercised, 
by common consent at l^ast, the power of depo- 
sing the sovereign who proved faithless to his 
coronation oath, and violated the contract which 
he had entered into with his people. The power 
resides somewhere; and since it nas ceased to be 
exercised by the Pope, is exercised by the people 
under the form of A revolution, not more surety, 
and certainly with a greater destruction of life— 
a greater uprooting" of all the foundations of so- 
cial and pohtical oraer. The Fopes have not, for 
centuries, claimed the power; they have not ex- 
ercised it. Catholics no longer recognise it, and 
regarding him only as the head of the church — 
the ultimate judge of questions of faith, morals, 
or discipline that may arise, accept his decisions 
as the various other denominauons among us 
accept the decisions of their conventions, classes, 
and synods. Several of these latter have assumed 
to decide upon and determine public questions; 
but we may* point with pride to the Catholic 
Church as the only one that suits every spot of 
the cdUntry — the only one that has taken no part 
in political strife — the only one whose ministers, 
at the4ast e^ction, abstained entirely ft'om politi- 
cal appeals. 

This is the church, Mr. Chairman, which the 
gentleman from Missouri tells us with so much 
self-complacency he proposes to " protect." We 
respectfully decline the proffered protection; the 
Catholic ChurcKneeds no such champions. She 
can protect herself, for she has a supporter who 
is stronger than man — her Divine founaer. From 
Him she has a guarantee of duration and an as- 
surance of protection; for when He launched her 
forth on the stormy waters of a ^troublous and 
wicked world He promised that He^would be with 
her to the end of time, and the gates of hell should 
not prevail against her. For eighteen hundred 
years this promise has been fumlled, and often 
during that period in so wonderful a manner, con- 
sidering the power and the weapons which the 
world has employed against her, tnat the promise 
of its Divine founder alone raises it above a mir- 
acle and thus stamps its heavenly mission. We 
decline the protection proffered, because we deny 
the gentleman's capacity and power, however 
generous may be his intentions, to grant it. We 
refuse it in the name of the Catholic Church, in 
a spirit of Christian chanty, for the reasons to 
which I have briefly ad verted —we spurn it in the 
name of four millions of Catholics in the United 
States, in a spirit of honest and manly pride, be- 
cause we are able to take care of ourselves, under 
the Constitution and laws of our country. 

S lit, sir, it will not do, on shadowy grounds, or 
ogics, or interpretations of words, to deny 
well-known truths. The Catholics of the United 
States have ever shown themselves faithful to 
this their country, ready to take their share of 
the public burden in peace or war — lovers of the 
Union — neither Abolitionists nor fanatics; but 
impressed with a sense of responsibility to a 
higher power which has commanded them *' to 
give unto Caesar the things which are Caesar's," 
and who will demand as rigorous an account of 
our exercise of political power as of any other 
placc>d in our hands. Till some proof is adduced 
that Catliolics arc unfaithful — and while they re- 
main good Catholics they never can be so — such 
articles as that- in the Know Nothing platform 
arc proscriptivc, intolerant, and it is mere eva- 
sion and sophistry to pretend they are not. 

Prejudices exist and will long exist against 
Catholics; and in consequence of Uiese, individual 
cases of great injustice have occurred and will 
occur, where the rights of the Catholic citizen are 
disregarded. Catholic soldiers have been pun- 
isheafor refusing to attend non-Catholic worship. 
Catholics in public institutions have been deprived I 



of the visits of their clergy, deprived of the books 
containing their religious teachings, and have been 
forced to become attendants at a worship not tlieir 
own. Nay, sir, so extensively does this feeling 
of prejudice pervade the public mind — so indis- 
pensable an ingredien t is it in every bid for popular 
favor, that the public documents which are laid 
before this House, and by order of this House 
spread before the country, at a cost to the pub- 
lic treasure which, when examined in the aggre- 
gate, appears almost fabulous — these documents, 
otherwise useful and valuable, are perverted into 
natjonal vehicles for the propagation of gross Hbelc 
on the Catholic Church. 

But a few days since .my eye casually fell upon 
one of these public folios in an adjoining room, 
and so incongruously were science and theology — 
stars and crosses — transits*ana beads, mixed up 
together that I had almost exclaimed aloud, ** an 
undevout astronomer is mad;" yet, in spite of 
all this. Catholics are faithfUl to the Government, 
which, professing liberty and an equality of rights 
in ail, in fact often disregards the rignts or the 
Catholic in a way which even England now dare 
not attempt. 

These are, however, isolated cases, and always 
a deceit on our Government, or a departure from 
its true principles. Catholics feel tnis, and feel 
convinced that, in a few years, these spots will 
be effaced from our escutcheon. They are not 
even noisy complainers; they bear their wrongs 
in silence, and hope, (let us trust not in vain) 
that the gpod sense of their fellow-citizens wiU 
soon trample ^wn with scorn the serpent race 
that ^ttempts to perpetuate the wrong under the 
mask of our Republican Government. The very 
speech of the gentleman from Missouri shows that 
the time is past when it would do to qse the stale 
calumnies against the foreign -born citizen and the 
Catholic. Let us go one step further, and so 
hedge in the majesty of the law that no wrong 
shall be unredressed. 

Note. — In a speech delivered during the last 
session, I stated on the authority of a newspaper, 
that Catholic pupils of the naval school, at An- 
napolis, were put in irons for refusing to attend 
Protestant worship. I have since been informed 
by the estimable gentleman now in command of 
-that institution, that the newspaper was in error; 
and from information derived from persons resi- 
diner in that locality, I am quite satisfied that the 
predecessors of this gentleman were imbued with 
the same spirit of lioerality which I take pleas- 
ure in conceding to him. Justice requires that I 
should thus make the amende honorable. 



REVIVAL OF THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE- 
PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE. 

SPEECH OF HON. E. ETHERIDGE, 

OF TENNESSEE, 
In the House or Representativbs, 
February 21, 1851. 
The House being in the Committee of the Whole on 
the state or the Unioa— 

Mr. ETHERIDGE said: 

Mr. Chairman: Since I have been a member 
of this body, I have never troubled it with any 
remarks, unless upon some pending question 
requiring my action and my vote.- I regret very 
much that any seeming necessity should now 
exist for my pursuing a different course. Nothing 
can be more unpleasant than to speak in defense 
of one *s motives or public conduct. Of the former 
God only is the true judge, while the public must 
and will decide upon our acts, whether properly 
or improperly assailed. In my judgment, it 
should be a strong case to justify reversing the 
maxim of Junius, and becoming a commentator 
upon our own works. Had 1 been judged alone 
by what I have said or done as a Representative 
— all of which is matter of record — I should not 
have thought fit to complain of it here; but I must 
protest against the course of those who, while 
claiming honest views and opinions for them- 
selves, discover — 1 know not how, unless by 
some sort of intuition — that I am impelled alone 
bv the wickedness of the partisan, or seek to 
advance mjrself in political preferment. 
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On the 15th of December last, I submitted to 
the House a resolution in4he following words: 

** Retolvfd^ That this House of ReprMenUtivea regard 
all suggestions and propositions of every kind, by whom- 
soever made, for a revival of the A(Hcan slave trade, as 
shocking to tne moral sentiment of the enlightened portion 
of mankind ; and that any action on the part of Congress 
conniving at or legalizing that horrid and inhuman traffic, 
would justly snt^ect the Government and citizens of the 
United States to the reproach and execration of all civilized 
and Christian people tnroughout the world." 

I will hereafter give some of the many reasons 
which induced me to offer it. For the present, I 
shall only say that I was governed by a high 
sense of public duty; and subsequent develop- 
ments confirm mv opinion that it was neither ill- 
timed nor out or place. The only regret I feel 
about the matter is, that the vote upon its passage 
was not unanimous; that some few from my own 
section of the country should, have found cause 
to vote against it. I am sure, however, that a 
large majority of the people of the slave States, 
who are not official expectants, will heartily in- 
dorse every word of tne resolution. As action 
was what I desired, I did not debate the resolu- 
tion, or permit others to do so, knowing that 
all who desired to speak upon the subject would 
have an opportunity of being heard.- Notwith- 
standing no person, except one of my colleagues, 
[Mr. Rivers,] knew of my purpose until the 
morning the resolution was suomitted, the affair 
has been made the pretext for violent and un- 
founded assaults upon my political integrity. By 
various editors, letter-writers, and politicians, I 
have been called an ally of the Repubhcan party — 
aFree-Soiler,and untrue to the institutions among 
which 1 live, with such other epithets as political 
malignity could invent. All this I expected. 
Common defamers may be found everywhere. 
The respectable- community I represent is not 
wholly free from them. I remember now, that 
during the last year a poor, miserable slave — the 
ostensible editor of a nithy sheet in my State — 

f^ave vent to his toothless malice by calling me a 
* Black Republican Representative" from that 
State. But you, Mr. Chairman, and the House 
will know how to account for it, when told that 
be had often been a candidate for small offices in 
the county which tolerates his presence; as often 
disgracefully beaten by the people; and had, at 
last, received that standing reward which attends 
•o many whom the people refuse" to honor — an 
office from this Adminxstralion, When that anath - 
*ema was hurled at me, he was a village postmas- 
ter of respectable standing, and the editor of a 
paper with over a hundred paying subscribers. 
[Laughter.] I may further aidd, (what is true of 
many such within my knowledge,) that he is a 
briefless lawyer without a client, and a professor 
of religion without any of the restraints which 
Christianity imposes. [Great laughter.] As I 
said before, from all such I expect injustice, and 
from them I ask no quarter. Had the resolution 
itself been the only subject of attack, I should not 
have alluded to the matter here. I recognize the 
right of all to review and criticise my represent- 
ative conduct; but motives have been imputed to 
me which mv duty constrains me thus publicly 
to repel. They have gone further, and arraigned 
me before my constituents in an attitude which 
no man who Knows them or myself believes that 
I would maintain for a moment, or they would 
endure for an hour. 

One great complaint which has been made and 
repeated is, that the resolution " fell as a bomb- 
shell into the Democratic ranks." I have no 
doubt it did; and intent as was that party, in 
looking to the fourth of next month, when the 
o^iies and Spoils are to be redistributed, it was, 
I confess, somewhat cruel to force a consideration 
of other things, which might disturb well-ma- 
tured arrangements. But, sir, it was members 
of that party — supporters of Buchanan and Breck- 
inridge — who produced a necessity for the res- 
olution; and as they only are obnoxious to its 
censure, I think the abuse which the supporters 
or mover of the proposition have receivea, might 
with more propriety have been expended upon 
them. I thought tne resolution was right and 
necessary, and that its unanimous adoption would 
do ffood. I confess I was surprised at the extent 
of the consternation it produced, but I have no 



regrets on that account. We should impute it 
less to the resolution itself, than to the discordant 
elements which for the present compose that 
party— elements which will develop themselves 
after the 4th of March by an insurrection in the 
grand army of the faithful. And why should it 
not be so? Sir, have we not now in that party 
every political hue and description? We may 
begin with Uiose who avow themselves disunion- 
ists, and go, up or down, to the Van Buren Buf- 
falo-platform, Free-Soiler, or those who, like Mr. 
Buchanan, can ** than* God" that they were born 
in a free State. Start again with those who as- 
sert that a fair distribution of the proceeds of the 
public lands among the States -—ou the States — 
for the purposes of internal improvement and 
education, is utuumsHiii/ionaZ, and by theicside 
you wiU find those who would vote away, the 
fast acre of the land itself, for almost any purpose 
demanded by their interests. You may then 
commence with the advocate of direct taxation, 
and he is found acting in perfect harmony with 
those who, like Mr. Buchanan, have advocated 
and voted for every high or protective tariff of 
the last thirty years. You may th^n trot out the 
most diminutive abstractionist — he who would 
see western commerce languish and die, before 
voting a dollar for river or harbor improvements; 
and he will ** salute as brother" those who aid in 
passing bills for this purpose over the veto of your 
President. Summon next your northern ad vocate 
of the Kansas-Nebraska bill — those who like 
Pierce and Shields believe it to be a sreat measure 
for building up free States; and I wiU point you to 
its southern defenders, who look to it as the best 
and surest guarantee of slavery extension. And if 
you will call up your northern ally, who-r-likc 
General Cass — regards slavery as a great moral, 
social, and political evil, in close proximity you 
will find his southern neighbor who believes it to 
be *' the corner-stone of republicanism," and that 
without it the free States will finally relapse into 
barbarism. Thus we have the Free-Soiler and fire- 
eater — the ancient Federalist and Republican; the 
soldier of 1813, and those who denounced the war; 
the free-trader and protectionist; the Democrat 
of 1844, and (shall I say it ?) the «< old line Whie" 
of that eventful time — those who hurled back the 
charge of *' bargain and intrigue." Ay, sir — in 
sorrow do I say it — some of the old Ciay guard 
help to swell the victorious minority of 1856. Sir, 
they will not abandon their new allies. In leavine 
the ranks of orthodoxy, I wish they had halted 
on neutral ground — if nowhere else, at Arminian- 
ism — but the velocity was too ereat. But one 
step was taken — it led , 1 fear, to poiitieal infidelity . 
There is one division yet wanting to complete this 
modern Democratic organization; and that is *' the 
saints and faithful brethen"in Utah. But I think 
1 see a door btill o|)en for them. May they not-- 
while some of our Democratic patriarchs from 
the South are invoking Abraham — may they not 
with our conjugal friend over the way, [Mr. 
BerkhisklJ also say, **ioe have Abraham to our 
fathers ?" [Laughter.] All these we have bedded 
together in the same pile of Democratic straw, 
and it should not be regarded as remarkable, that 
a ** bomb-shell" produced alarm and consterna- 
tion. But there is«ome consolation still left them . 
Human wisdom can never invent a missive which 
would strike all of so promiscuous a crowd. 
Amid the dead, wounded and dying, a few whose 
rear was less exposed, will no doubt escape. 
Were I a political surgeon, I would prefer to dress 
the v(ounds of those who, like my friend from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Jones,] known to be in the 
confidence of the President elect, danced a reluc- 
tant attendance and vot^ for the resolution. 

But, sir, the question with me, was not how it 
would affect the fortunes of political traders. I 
would be pleased, I admit, to force many of them 
into bankruptcy. To retire several of the prin- 
cipal "firms," who have long profited by sec- 
tional quarrels, would, I think, do good, and pro- 
duce a rise in political stocks where quotations 
are now lowest; but I did not much expect such 
a result. * ^ 

Other motives, as numerous as they are contra- 
dictory, as conflicting as unfounded, have been 
discovered. While one alleges that I desired to 
improve my prospects for rejection, another dis- 



covers that I am ** the subtile and dirty tool of the 
Abolitionists." A third declares that I dare not 
confront an enraged constituency, who are thirst- 
ing for my blood; while a fourth thinks it was 
** an expedient worthy of a dying gladiator." In 
nothing are they agreed but in their abuse. 

My colleague, (Mr. Wright, of Tennessee,] 
who I perceive is in his seat, has also eiven his 
opinion of the motives which governed me; and 
somewhat unfortunately, I think, for himself, he 
has assigned his reasons for voting against the 
resolution. I certainly have the advantage of 
him in this; for, while ne is left to conjecture my 
purposes, he has, no doubt, sincerely avowed his 
own. He said in a speech made by him a few 
days ago: * 

" I voted against it [the resolution] becauae, tirjMMl tlieii 
ftated, I thou^^ht it wn» offered for toe purpose of dividinf, 
and distracting, if possible, the Democratic party." 

Now, sir, this may be the reason of a states- 
man; but I had supposed that a proposition should 
be considered with reference to its merits, and that 
he should vote for it if right, and against it if 
wrong, looking to its effects upon the country, 
rather than upon the fortunes of any party. Sir, 
has it come to this, that a Representative must 
shape his conduct so as not to divide or distract 
the Democratic party ? Of what is it composed, 
or upon what sort or foundation does it rest, that 
it can be divided or distracted by the assertion of 
a correct principle in the form of a congreseional 
resolve? . 

To disturb or distract the Democratic party is, 
I suppose, to be regarded hereafter as a high mis- 
demeanor. I am fdmost constrained to ask par- 
don. I did not at the moment, perhaps, consider 
its late severe and protracted labors. It will not, 
I hope, have to be cared for with the same ten- 
derness which is sometimes manifested for roy- 
alty. Why, sir, every eight or ten months — it 
will be oftener, I suppose, when the submarine 
telegraph is completed — we h<fkr that Her Royal 
Highness, Victoria, is in an " interesting condi- 
tion," [laughter;] that she is indisposed, and must 
not be disturbed. I am not aware that the com- 
plaints of royalty are contagious. Should it be 
so, however, 1 hope my colleague and the Dem- 
ocratic party have escaped the most common form 
of affliction. [Ghreat laughter.] • 

But to show still further that my colleague was 
most solicitous for the welfare of ** the party," 
he says: 

« I voted verv cbeerflilly fbr the resolution of the gentle- 
man (Voro Souui Carolina, [Mr. 0«r,] whieb declared it U» 
be < unwise, inexpedient, and against the settled policy of 
the Government, to reopen that trade.'' 

Of course he did. That resolution was, I ap- 
prehend, considered necessary for those who felt 
themselves disabled by the resolution submitted 
by myself; and my colleague, no doubt, speaks 
truly, when he says he voted for it ** very cheer* 
fully." But it is surprising to me how my col- 
league could have found one resolution a very 
baa and distracting Uiing, and the other so fit, 
pr6per, and appropriate as to secure his cordial 
support I « The resolution submitted by myself 
declared all propositions for a revival of the Afri- 
can slave trade as ** shocking to the moral senti- 
ment of the enliehtened portion of mankind," 
while that offered by the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Orr] asserted the revival or re- 
opening of the trade as *' unwise, inexpedient, 
and against the settled policy of the Govern- 
ment. " Mark the language — " againsi the tettUd 
policy qf the Government.** And what is that set- 
tled pohcy ? Why, sir, to denounce and stigma- 
tize the trade as ptroey, and to hang every one 
who engages in it as high as Haman. If, sir, 
this be the settled policy of the GK>vemment, are 
not all propositions tor reopening that trade 
** shocking to the moral sentiment of the enlight- 
ened portion of mankind ?" Sir, I will cheerfully 
abide the answer of the people of my own State, 
and especially of those who sent me here, be the 
answer of my colleague what it may. 

Sir, I never designed to make a secret of the 
motives by which! was controlled. My inten- 
tions were so apparent that concealment would 
have been impossible. How strange that so 
many wrong intentions should have been discov- 
ered when the right one was so apparent; that, 
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funongf so many gaessers, not one should have 
blundered on the great fact^ — a fact so obvioxis to 
all — that in the Democratic party were to be found 
those, who openly advocated a revival of the 
African slave trade, or denounced the laws and 
treaties by which it is prohibited. Every day 
they were growing bolder, and increasing their 
numbers. They could have been found here — 
here, we are told, on this floor. The late Presi- 
dential election, which so many fondly hoped 
would break up the Government, was over. Kan- 
sas, which, under Mr. Buchanan 's administration, 
we are assured by his political friends will soon 
be a free State, could not much longer furnish 
I northern or southern disunionists with political 
capital. *A proposition to reopen the African 
•lave trade would be the best thing — the very best, 
because it is impossible — to stir up anew tne ex- 
cited millions of the North. It would furnish 
them a pretext to stigmatize their southern breth- 
ren as a race of cannibals. Worcester would 
again be filled with an aasemblaffe of disunionists 
peeking the overthrow of the Union, to destroy 
slavery in the States, while Nashville might be 
(he rendezvous of a counter convocation, urging 
the same means to nresertfe and perpetuate it. 

Sir, I have said that this proposition to reopen 
the slave trade had its supporters and apologists 
in the South. Not only so, they are in many 
instances men of great abilities and of high posi- 
tion. I admit the whole scheme to be impossible 
without a previous separation of the States, and 
that it is impossible %n the Union gives signifi- 
cance to the fact that the scheme has its friends, 
advocates, and apologists. Sir, I have before me 
ftow a copy of the New Orleans Delta, published 
late in December last. It is a paper conducted 
with great power and ability. It is radically 
Democratic, supported Buchanan and Breckin- 
ridge, and is the organ of a powerful division of 
the Democratic pajpty Sooth. It says: 

<' The Creecent thinks the coup de gnme was administered 
to the slave trade question by the late vote in tlie House. 
It is a mistake ; the question will crow in Importance from 
this time forth. Quitman, Percy Walker, Bennett, Wright, 
Shorter, Brooks, Keitt, and Barlcsdale, are men whose 
names will be honored liereafter for the unflinching man> 
Iter in which they stood up for principle, for tmtb, and con- 
sistency, as well as the vital interests of the South, in the 
late vote in the House by which politicians sought to stran- 
gle aft infant Hercules whose manhood they dreaded." 

Yes, sir, such was my purpose. If this thine 
is to be continuously urged, it it is to be re^rded 
as an open question, it may assume gigantic pro- 
portions. I would strangle it in its infancy. I 
nope never to behold such a monstrosity as its 
full development would present. The same paper, 
in an article upon *' the slave trade," says: 

" Let it no longer be stigmatised as piracv to matntatn 
Slavery by the same means which originated it. I«et thai 
opprobrious brand be taken from the orow of the South. 
Let the sentimental hnmhuggery of Albert Pike and such 
tike be scouted into ridicule, and let rationalism and true 
pbilaiittiropy be respected." 

A correspondent of that paper, writing from 
this city the 18th of December last, says: 

" The question of reopening the trade will be postponed 
until the next Congress, when a formal proposition will be 
introduced concerning it, and the question fully rifled.*' 

The proceedings of the late Southern Conven- 
tion, wnich assembled at Savannah, were full of 
meaning in this respect. For years it had been 
roving about the country to find some plan for 
building ships without money, and to monopolize 
the carrying trade without ships. Aspirins young 
men found within it opportunities for display, 
and broken-down politicians a chance for resur- 
rection. A seven years' efifort to instruct us in 
the means of growing rich without labor, and 
building up cities behmd mud-banks and sand- 
bars, had proved unavailing. Something else 
must be done. The suffering South, with all its 
means invested in agriculture, must do something 
to set oflT its commercial inequality. The •* nig- 
ger pill," which is prescribed for almost every 
conceivable coniplaint, must be administered in 
larger doses. Hence the proposition to reopen 
the African slave trade — a measure which was 
favored by about one third of the convention. 
Why, sir, this project had so grown in favor, 
and was exciting so much sympathy in high 

Suarters, that we find the present Democratic 
Governor of Georgia made it tne subject of remark 



f in his late message to the Legislature of that 
State. He declared the proposition as " adverse 
to the sentiments of the civilized world, to our 
treaty stipulations for its suppression, and the 
conventional laws of nations, by which it is de- 
clared to be piracy." Yet, while I, for what I 
have done, have been held up as untrue to the 
South, good, De^iocratic Governor Johnson is 
merely cnided as an ** erring brother, "and pressed 
by his political friends for a Cabinet appointment. 
I think, however, he will kave to stand aside to 
make room for another gentleman from that State, 
who thinks that to revive that trafiHc would not 
be '* shocking to the moral sentiments of the 
enlightened portion of mankind." So plain and 
obvious has this movement been, that Mr. Nich- 
olson, the editor of the Union, published in this 
city, has had to lend his columns to its denun- 
ciation. But recently he stigmatized it as an 
'* odious traffic** and was permitted to go without 
a public reprimand for his temerity. It is true, 
he is sOon to withdraw from the editorial chair 
of the court journal, and one Mr. Appleton is to 
be the organ-grinder of the party.* Tne cause of 
this change I leave others to determine. 

I have now before me a pamphlet, recently 
published in Georgia, styled ** A new Southern 
Policy, or the Slave Trade as meaning Union and 
Conservatism . " I can commend it to young Dem- 
ocratic politicians as a very able and condensed 
view of the subject, which they will find of some 
value, should the stern demands of party require 
them to subscribe to this " new soutnern policy." 
In speaking of the Savannah Convention, he 
says: 

" There were introduced into the convention two leading 
measures, vi2 : the laying of a State tariff on northern 
goods, and the reopening of the slave-trade ; the one to ad- 
vance our commercial interest, the other oar ogricultaral 
interest, and which, when taken together, as they were 
doabUcss intended to be, and although they have each been 
attacked by presses of doubtful service to the SouUi, are 
characterized in the private judgment of politicians as one 
of the cooipletest soaibera remedies ever snhmittedto pop- 
ular action." 

Now, sir, between this author and myself, there 
is, in tbe langua^ of a good Baptist brother on a 
memorable occasion, ** a sHght variation." [Great 
laughter.] In my judgment, the two proposi- 
tions, when taken togetner, constitute a plan the 
enforcement of which would involve at once the 
commercial and agricultural ruin of the South. 
The writer then addresses himself to those who 
are a little squeamish upon the subject, who, like 
some of our newspapier correspondents, have 
troublesome *' moral convictions. " He says: 

" The ptopodltlon to revive, or more properly to reopen, 
the slave trade, is as yet but imperfectly understood, in its 
intentions and probable results, by the people of the South, 
and but little appreciated by them, ft has been received in 
all parts of the country vrith an undefined sort of repug- 
nancCf a sort of squeamlshnem, which is incident to all 
such violations of moral prejudices, and invariably wears 
off on familiarity witli tho subject. The South will com- 
mence by enduring, and end by embracing the project." 

This forcibly reminds me of some lines we all 
have read: 

<< Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 
Yet seen too oft, fhmiliar with her face, 
We first endure, tlicn pity, then embrace." 

But as the author applied them to individuals, 
I shall demur to a prosaic application to whole 
communities: «* The South wilt commence by en- 
during, and end by embracing the project !*^ I hope 
not. It is true I have witnessed some strikine 
evidences of Democratic party endurance, but I 
trust when public attention is called to this pro- 
ject, the people will forbid the bans — repudiate 
an embrace which must end in dishonor and 
death. V 

Sir, I cannot take time to refer to the many 
proofs I might offet to sustain what I have as- 
serted. The evidence exists, ^nd may be read 
of all men. Not the least significant thing is the 
fact that, where one Democmtic editor or poli- 
tician at the South has denounced those who nave 
advocated reopening the African slave trade, 
scores may be found who were horrified at a 

Proposition designed to brand the scheme as it 
eserved. ' I shall ever regret that the torrent of 
Eious indignation I have encountered was not 
urled at tliose who, in my judgment, produced 
a necessity for the rebuke which the resolution 



was intended to convey. As to the language 
of the resolution, I can only say that I have no 
apologies to make. Could 1, without violence to 

f)arliamentary courtesy, have found more severe 
anguage, I should have used it. Ouf laws and 
treaties now denounce it as piracy. As I shalt 
ever sus^iin those laws and treaties, I shall afiect 
no mock sympathy for those persons who would 
transform existing piracy into laudable commerce. 
If the trade were legalized to-morrow, I won Id 
first have to consider myself an outlaw from the 
society of good men everywhere, before I would, 
for any reason, engage in it, and I think it would 
be no cause for national sorrow if every ship thus 
manned and thus destined were to go down to 
the bottom of the sea. 

Sir, this cry of unsoundness" upon the ques- 
tion of slavery is somewhat familiar. It is an 
old acquaintance.^ Haying confronted it before, 
having examined its origin and looked somewhat 
into the history of those from whom it comes, I 
apprehend no danger from it now. I have an 
abiding faith that it will do me no harm. I say 
I have faith— that strong faith which is inspired 
by a consciousness of being right. It is the pe- 
culiar weapon of those who have always beerf 
my enemies. It is displayed only in the citadel 
of my foes. Approval from such quarters would 
make me justly distrustful of myself. I admit, 
sir, there are those at home who profess to think 
me a Free-Soiler and Abolitionist. Were it to 
suit their purposes as well, they would iust as 
soon afifect to regard me as Mormon or Moham- 
medan. They are the forlorn hope of the dis- 
unionists in my district, numbering — all told — 
not more than two thousand. They hate me, for 
they tell me so; but not more sincerely than do 
I loathe and despise their plans and purposes. 
They have heard me denounce certain opinions 
and purposes which tliey avowed during the last 

fear. The people of all parties — excepting those 
have named — respondfed to my appeals in be- 
half of the Union, and my animadversions upon 
those who declared themselves ready to destroy 
it, in the event the presidential election should 
result in a particular way. I resisted every al- 
ternative proposed by northern or southern dis- 
unionists with whatever of ability I possessed. I 
declared all their remedies as infinitely worse than 
the grievances of which they complained. I re- 
gret to say that in the Democratic party I found 
many who declared themselves reaa3^or disunion 
should the election then pending result in a par- 
ticular manner. It is true they were in a miser- 
able minority; but while some of the Democratic 
leaders professed to be opposed to such remedies, 
they reserved their special denunciations for those 
who, like myself, declared the dissolution of the 
Government nOt justified by any of the causes 
they assigned — and never 6ecati9e Fretnoni mighl 
defeat Buaianan. Sir, I said on all occasions, if 
Fremont were elected, I would salute him as Chief 
Magistrate; that I was for respecting his consti- 
tutional authority; and forcing others to do so; 
that I was not for a separation of the States upon 
the happening of any event which I regarded as 
possible; that disunion ,/oranifCaii5e, was political 
aestruction; that not only slavery at the South, 
but public liberty — the liberty of the white race — 
everywhere within our borders, would be endan- 
gered or overthrown, if because of slavery, or for 
any other reason, we stood amid the ruins of a 
dismembered country. I told the people that 
they should regard disunion as death — death 
without so much as the hope of a resurrection— 
that within the Union, and with a pure elective 
franchise, we had a remedy for every xonceivable 
wrong — a cure for every sectional complaint; 
that without the Union we would be the slaves of 
faction, and powerless for anything but individual 
and national ruin . For these opinions, I have been 
denounced as a Black Republican and an Aboli- 
tionist; and if to believe what I stated made me 
either, then I confess myself a great oifendcr. 

This plan of assailing public men for sectional 
disloyalty is no new thing,?ior is it confined to an v 

Particular party or locality. It is a weapon whicn 
as long been used, and too often with success. 
The result is, that throughout the North and tho 
South most of that class of public men who have 
I resisted extreme counsels have been placed on the 
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"retired list** — and in almost every instance men 
of more contracted yiews, more the representa- 
tiyes of ultra opinions, have filled their places. 
How is it now at the North ? Where are your 
Evcretts and Fillraores — the statesmen of the con- 
servative school of Webster? All gone — and their 
places occupied, hy those who refiresent a more 
extreme ana radical northern opinion. So at the 
South. The public men of the school of Clay 
have had to make room for those who would 
threaten the destruction of the Government, be- 
cause they might be defeated in a presidential 
contest. Those wise and eminently conservative 
men who taught us to regard the preservation of 
the Government as of so much importance, that 
no supposable event would justify its destruction 
— those who believed it only less than treason to 
calculate its value — they, sir, arc becoming fewer 
in number every day — and their places are being 
filled by those who talk of nothing but accumu- 
lated wrongs, and predict nothing so confidently 
as the final overthrow of the Government. What, 
I say, has produced these deplorable results ? The 
answer is, abuse, slander, and detraction. At 
the North at this time almost every man who did 
not cooperate with the friends of Fr€mont is de- 
nounced as a *' dough-face," while at the South 
nearly ail wHo do not call themselves ** Demo- 
crats arc denounced as ** unsound;" and those 
who have temerity enough to trace the recent 
public calamities to the right quarter — to the 
Democratic party — are often charged with being 
Abolitionists itna Black Republicans. Take, for 
example* the States of Tennessee and Kentucky 
— the central States of the Confederacy. While 
with them devotion to the Federal Union has ever 
been a cardinal principle, they have to a great 
extent been influencea by the late Democratic 
argument — reiterated by the President in his re- 
cent message — that the people of the North were 
our enemies, and were endeavoring to destroy the 
institutions (jtht southern States, That argument, 
which thousands who made it should have known 
to be false, was addressed to the fears of some, 
and to the iernorance and avarice of others. The 
result was, that the people were familiarized ^ith 
ideas of disunion, which none were bold enough 
to utter a few brief years before. 

Sir, if the lamented statesman who sleeps at 
Ashland — he whose life and public services are 
the best read page in Kentucky's history — w^re 
now living, and were to proclaim the leffal and 
other opinions which he' held upon the subject of 
slavery, and which were the settled convictions 
of his life — if he were to so further, and say, as 
he always believed, that the Federal Union is the 
only ark of safetjr for the North and the South — 
were he to do this, he would be confronted by 
thousands who once shouted in his train, and de- 
nounced by them for sectional disloyalty. He 
would be deemed unfit for the place he so long 
adorned, and where he did so much to illustrate 
his own and his country's greatness. Calumny 
everywhere has done its work; and when it no 
lon^r finds a shining mark, the humblest are 
made to feel its power. 

Sir, I might multiply the reasons which indoccd 
me to ask this House to condemn, in the most 
emphatic manner, any and all suggestions favor- 
ing a revival of the African slave trade — a com- 
merce which, as I before said, our laws denounce 
as piracy, and punish with death; but my expir- 
ing hour tells me to beware, unless I would forego 
the opportunity of a brief allusion to some other 
things. 

Sir, I have said elsewhere— and I shall feel very 
unhappy if I do not repeat it here — [laughter,] 
that the present Administration and the so-called 
Democratic party are responsible — solely respon- 
sible — for the late alarming condition of public 
affairs. It was by the unexpected and indefens- 
ible policy of that party that the American ^ople 
were startled by a repeal of the Missouri com- 
promise — an event which instantly reopened the 
oleeding wounds of the past and launched us once 
more upon the dangerous sea of sectional strife — 
an event, sir, the final consequences of which no 
man can clearly foresee. Vniat it has done, how- 
ever, we know. To it, sir, may be traced the 
temporary disbanding of the glorious old Whig 
party; the demoralization of the former Demo- 



cratic party; and the rending in twain of the 
American party. More than this. To the same 
cause may we trace the origin, growth, and power 
oC the Republican party, as well ns the reckless 
purposes which were so recently avowed by the 
southern wing of the Democratic party. I ^o 
flirther still. To this Administration and its 
favorite measure may we fairly trace that condi- 
tion of affairs which a distinguished member of 
that piurty (Governor Wise) lately characterized 
as a "state of peaceful revolution, of warlike broth- 
erhood, of confederated antagonisms, of shake- 
hand enmity, of sectional union, and united ene- 
mies." But more than all this. To the same 
unfortunate measure maybe traced that civil war 
which so recently rajged upon our western bor- 
ders, threatening, as it did for awhile, to light up 
the Confederacy in one general conflagration, and 
to destroy the hopes of all except of those polit- 
ical madmen who think, amid the ruins of a dis- 
membered country, to find a remedy for the fancied 
evils of the times. To the same cause, sir, may 
we trace the \VDrst political heresies — dangerous 
heresies of the Hay — which. I regret to say, have 
b^)d and able advocates. Among them I might 
mention the destruction of the Government for the 
preservation of the institutions of the South — the 
further expansion of our empire for the same 
purpose; tlie Oslend manifesto, with its pet pro- 
ject of acquiring Cuba under the imbecile plea, 
that in the hancls of Spain it is dangerous to our 
peace; that the island has '* become to us an un- 
ceasing danger;** that" the Union can never enjoy 
repose** without it, or that, by Africanizing the 
iciand, the property or the peace of the southern 
States would be necessarily endangered. To all 
these may be added the revival qf the Jlfriean slave 
trade. 

Sir, all these projects find numerous and zeal- 
ous advocates in the Democratic party. Their 
appeals operate on the fears of some — on the ig- 
norance, the avarice, and cupidity of others. To 
oppose and resist them is, I confess, no grateful 
task. It involves the wrath and displeasure of 
the leaders of that party. But I shall not stop to 
count the cost or consequences, while I here and 
again repledge myself to resist every measure 
which thus, unnecessarily, involves my country *s 
peace. These are the issues I have made and 
met at home, and I shall make no effort to avoid 
them here. 

When I entered the House of Representatives 
in 1853, no one, I presume^ foresaw or appre- 
hended the great events which were speedily to 
follow. ■ It was truly an era of peace and good 
feeling. The angry disputes which followed the 
expansion of our country, as a consequence of 
the war with Mexico, had resulted in an honor- 
able adjustment of all matters in controversy. 
The conservative masses everywhere had united 
upon the safe ground of ** acquiescence,'* and 
successfully resisted all efibrts of the discontented 
or designing in their attempts to reopen the grave 
issues which had been settled. The Abolitionists 
at the North and the Secessionists at the South 
had just been routed in their strongholds. The 
candidate of the Free-Soil party, (Mr. Hale, J 
though aided by all the hostility that party coula 
array against tlie compromise measures of 1850, 
and wiui the advantages that party afifected to 
derive from the war with Mexico, had been over- 
thrown, without having been at all formidable in 
any State in the Union. So of Mr. Troup, the 
candidate of the Secessionists at the South. I do 
not think he received, in the aggregate, more than 
ten thousand votes. 

It was under these sircumstances we met in 
1853. You had a Democratic President. Around 
him was a Cabinet of his own choice. Two thirds 
of the Senate, and about the same proportion of 
the House, were of the same party. Your Treas- 
ury was overflowing. You hau peace with all 
the world, and as we were told and believed, no 
cause for further sectional quarrel or domestic 
strife. And why, sir, had you no foundation for 
another agitation of this subject of domestic sla- 
very — the only thing which ever has or ever can 
endanger the existence of the Government ? The 
answer is, that every foot of territory belonging 
to the United States had, in this respect, so far as 
Congress Waft to be cortcem(d,a fixed chdracter; 



fixed by existing laws which left all the Territo* 
ries eitner free or slave — laws which should have' 
been, and were, regarded 6y the great body of the 
people, as existing under circumstances which 
forbid that any of them should have been dis* 
turbed by Congress. 

The Louisiana purchase was covered by the 
Missouri 'compromise line. By agreement, thai 
line had been extended through Texas, when it 
was annexed, and the larj^e acquisitions we had 
made from Mexico were alTembraced by the com- 
promise of 1850. It was because these respect- 
ive measures covered all our territories, and be- 
cause there was no necessity or jrrobability qf our 
entering again upon a career qf territorial aggraU' 
dizement — it was mainly for these reasons 4hat 
great and gpod men everywhere urged upon the 
people.of all parties to sustain and stand by the 
legislation of 1850 — which we were all told was 
a settlement — " ajifial settlement'* of the subjects 
it embraced. And I undertake now to say, that 
from the time of the passage of the coinpromise 
measures of 1850, Up to 1854, no man of reputa- 
tion or character had ever written or printed <k 
line, expressing the opinion that the missouri 
compromise was, or was intended to be, repealed 
by tnat of 1850. No man acted a nrore conspic- 
uous part, after the passage of the compromise 
measures of 1850, in persuading the people to 
sustain them, than did ftf r. Webster. His great 
arguments were that all the subjects in contro- 
versy had been adjiist^d — that we had not ** a 
single foot of land, the character of which, in re- 

fard to its being free territory, is (was) not fixed 
y some law^ some irrepealable law, beyond thd 
power of the action of the Government. '* In hiA 
celebrated. speeds of 7th Marsh, 1851, he says: 

*^ And I now say, sir, as the proposition on which 1 stand 
thi« day^ondupon the truth and nrmneM of which I intend 
to act until it i^overthroWn— 4hat there i« not at this mo- 
meht within the United States, otjuiy Territory of the 
United States, a single foot of land, the character oif which, 
in regard to itH being free tei'iitnry, or slave territory, is not 
Axed l>y some law, and some irrepealabls law, beyond the 
power of the action of the Government.'' 

And he further remarked in the same speech: . 

*' i?ow, Mr. President, I have established, as flir as I pro« 
posed to do so, the proposition with which I set out, and 
with which I intend to stand or (kit; arid that is, that the 
whole trrrllory indthin the former United Slates, or in the 
newiy*aci|aired Mexican provinces, has a fixed and settled 
character, now fixed and settled by law, which cannot be 
repeAled ; in the case of Texas, without a violation of put>' 
lie fhlth, and by no human power in regard to Cnlifomii 
and New Mexico. That, therefore, under one or the other 
of those laws, every foot of land in the States or the Terri- 
tories has clearly received a fixed and decided character. '* 

In fats speech of 3d of June following, he saidt 

" On the 7th of Marrh, sir, I declared my opinion to be 
that there is not a square rod of territory beloiiging to the 
United Stales, the character of which, for fjavery or no 
slavery, is not already fixed by aome irrepealable law. I 
remain of that opinion." 

Indeed the argument was never urffed until qfter 
the Missouri compromise had been oestroyed. It 
is not mv wish or my duty to question the hon- 
esty of those who make the argument, but I have 
believed that no profound lawyer could come to 
any such conclusion. 

Mr. WALKER. I wish to ask the gentleman 
one question. Will he allow me ? 

Mr. BTHERIDGE. I will say to the other 
side of the House, that if the reply which I may- 
make to the question be not taken out of my time, 
I will yield. 

Mr. WALKER. I ask if Henry Clay did not, 
in his speech of the 6th of Marcn, 1850, say iii 
express terms, that the legal effect of the legisla- 
tion of that time was to open theTerritories to the 
North and the South ? 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. I do not admit any sucli 
thing. I am certain Mr. Clay did not say so, 
except as regards the territories we had acquired 
from Mexico. A reference to the speech will 
prolre I am correct. Mr. Clay was speaking on 
the territories acquired from Mexico, and nothing 
else. And such was Mr. Webster's position. In 
his speech to which I last referred, he said: 

" And let it be remembered that I am now speaking of 
Now Mexico and Utah, and other territories acquired rlrom 
Mexico, and nothing eire." 

Sir, I can prove by the action of the Thirty- 
Second Congress, which closed its labors the 4ih 
of March, 1853, that ho liiltn who was a member 
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of that Congress, and many of its members were 
here in 1854, voted for the Kansas-Nebraska act, 
and are here now, ap to that period, thought or 
believed, that the Missouri compromise was re- 
pealed by the legislation of 1850; I can prove by 
Uieir own conduct, that they believed the oppo- 
site—that it was not repealed. During the last 
session of the Thirty-Second Congress, a bill was 
introduced into this House to or^nize the Terri- 
tory of Nebraska. Its boundaries embraced all 
of what is now Kansas and Nebraska. On the 
8th of February, 1853, it was beine considered 
and discussed in Committee of the Whole; and, 
as the following proceedings will show, (I read 
from the Congressional Globe,^ no man in Con- 
gress from the North or South tnen supposed that 
the tdissouri compromise had been repealed, or 
was reckless enough to utter a word or hostility 
to it: 

** Mr. Jobs W. Hows. I with to inquire of the gentle- 
man fVom Ohio. [Mr. Oii>Dij«o«,] whom I tee in his leai now, 
and who I believe it a member of the Committee on Ter- 
titoriee. why the ordinance of 1787 is not incorporated in 
this bin? [Laughter.] I tbonld like to know whether be 
•r the committee were intimidated on account of IA« jtUU- 
form 0/ 183a. [Laughter.] The gentleman pretends to be 
something of an anti-slavery man ; at least i have under- 
Stood so. 

<* Mr. GiDsuiot. With the permission of the gentleman 
from llUnois, [Mr. Richardson,] I will say to my nriend that 
the south line of this Territory is 36* 3(y. The law author- 
ising the people of Missouri to form a SiAe government, 
•nacted in 1899, provides, in express language— 

^ * That in all that territory ceded by France to the Uni- 
ted States, under the name of Louisiana^ which lies north 
of 36* W north latitude, not included within the limiu of 
the State contemplated bv that act, (Missouri,) slavery and 
iavoluutary servitude, otherwise than for crimes whereof 
the partiMHdiall have been duly convicted, tkaU 6e, and is 
' ktrehi /srever, frohikited. * 

<»This law (said Mr. GinniNos) sta^ perpetually, and 
I did not think that tl% act would r^lve any increased 
validity by a retaactment. Tliere I leave the matter. It 
is very clear that the territory included in tliat treaty must 
be forever free unless that law be repealed 

** Mr. John W. Hows. I should like to know fh>m the 
gentleman fVom Ohio* if he has not some recollection of a 
compromise made since that time .' 

<* Mr. €in»iM08. That does not affect the question." 

Now, sir« the bill then pending to organize the 
Territory of Nebraska, embraced within its boun- 
daries every foot (f unorganized free territori^e 
then owned. This fact must not be overlooked. 
Again: it fixed the south boundary of the Terri- 
tory at 9&^ 30* porth latitude. Why fix the south 
boundary upon a fractional degree of latitude, 
where there was no river, lake, mountain, or other 
natural objects ? The answer is most obvious: it 
woithe M&$ouri eompromiee tine. It had been so 
long ** canonized in the hearts of the American 
people" that no one then dreamed of distarbine 
It. As a boundary line the whole country would 
readily acknowledge its fitness. It had lone ex- 
isted AS a memorial of peace between the North 
and the South, and was better known than any 
of the great rivers, lakes, or mountains of that 
vast territory. Again: it was Mr. Giddingb — so 
well calculated to excite southern apprehension — 
who read the Missouri compromise to the House, 
and relied upon it as making the Territory "for- 
ever free, unlese that tmo he repealed. '* It was Mr. 
GiDDiNOs who declared that the com promise meas- 
ures of 1850 did <*c<i4<no((|^ecfUli«9ualion." And 
no member, sir,fVom the North or the South dared 
to take issue with him, or indicated a purpose to 
revive the slavery agitation by proposing a repeal 
of that compromise. After two or three days dis- 
cussion, the bill was reported to the House, and 
passed by a vote of 98 yeas to 43 nays — southern 
Whigs and Qemocrats voting side by side with 
Mr. Giddingb fojr the passage of the oill. And, 
sir, when that biJl had passed the House of Rcp- 
rssentatives, it contained not one word about sla- 
very, or the repeal of the Missouri compromise. 
What more? The bill was sent to the Senate; 
its- passage there was prevented only by lack of 
time, as the necessary appropriation bills oon- 
mimed most of the last few days of the session. 
Mr. Douglas and other Senators, however, urged 
the Senate to pass the bill without any material 
amendment, and no one objected to it because it 
was silent on the subject of slavery, or did not 
repeal the Missouri compromise. But the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate establish isnolher fact — 
that that body ibieio, and in effect admitted, that 
the MiMouri compromise had not been repealed 



by the compromise measures of 1850. The death 
of President Taylor having made Mr. Fillmore 
President, Mr. Atchison, a Senator from Mis- 
souri, was President of the Senate. He vacated 
the chair, and addressed the Sena te. in favor df 
the immediate passage of the bill. He said: 

" It is evident that the Missouri compromise cannot bk 
■EPBALKD. So far a* that queHion ii concemeij we might 
as well ai^ree to the admission of this Territory noio as next 
year, or five, or ten years hence.*' 

Mr. Atchison then resided llmost withiit si^ht 
of the Territory. Its organization was very de- 
sirable to him. Ho not only admitted that the 
compromise had not been repealed, but he said to 
the iSenate it cannot be done. And so well was 
that fact known and believed, that no Senator, or 
other person, took issue with him, or expressed 
so much as a doubt of the truth of his statement. 
Sir, during the great debate in this House and in 
the Senate in 1854, it was manifest that no one 
then thought that the Missouri compromise had 
been destroyed or repealed by the legislation of 
1850. If such had then been tne opinion of gen- 
tlemen, why, I ask, was such an^efTort made to 
abrogate a statute whieh had been repealed four 
years before ? Sir, if the friends of tne compit>- 
mise of 1850 had declared that their intention , or 
the le^l effect of that legislation, was to repeal 
,the Missouri compromise, the measures of 1850 
could not have been passed. 

The events of the last four years, Mr. Chair- 
man, have done much to convince me that, under 
the rule of the Democratic party, I mean the 
southern wing of it, for it is tnat division which 
rules, the country is to have no speedy exemp- 
tion from this most pernicious and useless agita- 
tion. I go further: it is from that party, its policy 
in the past, its present purposes as avowed by 
someoi its most distinguished and energetic lead- 
ers, its immediate tendencies, that slavery in the 
States has most to fear. Not that I believe they 
desire such a result, but its overthrow must inev- 
itably follow the destruction of the Government, 
an event which we all know many of them desire, 
and which is being fast precipitated upon us by 
those who are ever complaining of oppression and 
of wrone. Sir, complaints of this kind, but sel- 
dom well-founded and always exaggerated, are 
productive of nothins: but sectional hate and 
domestic discord. We are now told by many 
who aided in the election of Mr. Buchanan, that 
his success is but a truce; that no lasting peace 
has been obtained. I hope this may not prove 
true; but should it be so, the eauee will be found 
to exist with those who either do not see the dan- 
ger, or, seeing it, increase our peril by avowing 
opinions and advocating a policy which it is im- 
postible to enforce. They would, if their decla- 
rations arc to be believed, interpolate upon the 
existing state of things, political opinions to 
which the great body of tne American people. 
North and South, never will subscribe— opinions 
which can never be enforced or adopted but in 
the destruction of your Government and the 
blood of your countrymen. 

Were it in my power, I would rescue the insti- 
tution of slaver}^ and with it the Government 
with which it is blended, from the daneers to 
which the Democratic party has exposed it by 
its recent policy, but more especially from the 
keeping of those politicians who would be regarded 
as the especial guardians of the institution, and 
the orthodox expounders of southern sentiment. 
It is not their zeal I would question — for they 
exhibit enough of that — but I must protest against 
their reckless policy in the past, and particularly 
against those mdefensible opinions which are re- 
ceived with abhorrence ac the North, and if urged 
will encounter a stern opposition, as they ought, 
among the great body of the people of the South. 

Sir, it is only recently that leading Democrats in 
the South have proposed to consider religion and 
Christianity in connection with slavery. TTo this, 
permit me to say, I roost emphatically object. I 
would regard it as did the statesmen who inaugu- 
rated our Government, as a ereat social and po- 
litical fact, a question of political economy, to 
be considered by those with whom it is, and to 
whom it belongs, with reference to iu influence 
upon the master and the slave, the body politic 
aod civilization. Upon this defense, if dfefense 



it need, slavery has heretofore rested, and I am 
co'lltent still to rest it there. I will not invoke the 
Bible to support or put down the institution. 
Nor will I, unnecessarily, shock the judgment of 
sensibilities of any portion of my countrymen by 
asserting it to be the corner-stone of republican- 
ism, or that without it, free States or free society 
must relapse into barbarism. Burinj^ the last 
year, while the fires of the presidential contest 
were raging, and when for a time it appeared that 
the opposing parties were drifting toward a col- 
lision, at that moment, when good men had most 
to fear and least to hope for, at that period it was 
that leading Democratic speakers, editors, and 
authors, gave expression to opinions upon the 
subject of slavery which, if attempted to be prop- 
agated in the slave States, would meet a resist- 
ance which slavery and the Government could 
not both withstand— opinions which no northern 
community was expected to subscribe to, and 
which no free laborer in the South should be 
required or expected to indorse. Sir, but for the 
charity with which I judge mankind, and espe- 
cially the modern Democratic party, [laughter,] 
I should long since have believed, what I now 
very much fear, that the purpose was to drive the 
opposing parties into a deeper hatred, to widen 
the breach between the sections, and produce 
such an estrangement between the North and the 
South, as must have resulted in the disunion of 
the States. To some of these opinions I will 
refer presently; but before I do so, I wish to say 
a word or two to my colleague [Mr. Wright] in 
relation to some remarks he made in his speech 
a few days ago. In that speech he arraigns Mr. 
Seward in the\im]al Democratic style. jTo this 
I 'have no objection. My object now is not to 
offer a defense for Mr. Seward, but to ascertain 
my colleague's opinion of prominent members of 
the present Democratic party — those who have 
avowed opinions ouite as objectionable as those 
of Mr Seward. My colleague, in order to prove 
that the Republican party at the North are de- 
termined to destroy slavery in the States, quotes 
the following passage from a speech of Mr. Sew- 
ard delivered at Cleveland, Ohio, in 1848: 

"What, then, vou say, can nothing be done for flreedooi 
because the pnoUc conscience is inert? Tes ; mach can 
be done, everything can be do|ie. Slavery can be Ifmitetf 
to its present bounds ; it can be ameliorated. It can be. and 
roust be, abolished ; and you and I can, and must, do it." 

I care not whether this extract from Mr. Sew- 
ard *s speech does, or does not, answer my col- 
league's object. My present purpose is to call 
attention to more recent opinions of the great 
lights and acknowledged leaders of the present 
harmonious Democracy. I have before me a 
copy of a letter written bv the Hon. G. N. Fitcb, 
of Indiana, in 1849, addressed to the national 
Democracy. It must be borne in mind that he 
was then a Democratie candidate for Congress, 
That his opinions may be the better understood, 
I will read the letter to which that of Mr. Fitch 
was intended as a reply: 

Plym otrm, JSugmt 4, IWB. 
Sir : As there are a few who think yun have not beea 

Suite definite enough on some of the questioss involved ia 
le present canvass, I wish you to answer the foUowing 
questions, to wit : 

1. Will yon. if elected, voUfor the tmeonHtJoml repeal 
of shivery in the District of Columbia ? 

9. Will yott vote for the abolition of the inter>8caift slave 
trade .' , 

3. Will yon vote for the Wilmot proviso being extended 
over the Terrimriee of California and New Mexico, and 
against any law aothorising slaves to be taken then as 
property ? 

Please answer the above questions, ves or no, without 
comment. GBOVE PONEBOY. 

To this letter Mr. Fitch returned this answer} 

« WUk pltature I amwor * yet* to the above questions. 

** Entertaining the view indicated in my answer above, 
I shall not only vote ^yes' on these measNr<>s, but if no 
older or abler member, whose iniaence would be greater 
than mine, introduces them into Congress, T $kaU do so «y* 
itlf if I have the honor of h<rfding a seat there. 

" O. N. FITCH." 

And who, sir, is Mr. Fitch .^ He is no less a 
personage than a Democratic Senator from In- 
diana, understands well the chapter on ** loaves 
and fishes," subscribes to "forbearance and broth- 
erly love," and is in excellent repute with his 
party. [Laughter.1 He was elected but the other 
day. It is true, tnere was no regard for form. 
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•ad but litUe for substance, Id the mode of his 
election, but his success was hailed with Demo- 
cratic satisfnctioD, and his entrance into the Sen- 
Ate considered most fortunate for his party. 
. Mr. WRIGHT, of Tennessee. Uo I under- 
stand my colleague to say that Mr. Seward does 
not reflect the opinions of the Republican party ? 
. Mr. ETHERIDGE. 1 never inquired oi him 
in this respect, but I expect he does. And now 
I will ask my colleague if Mr. Fitch does not 
reflect the sentiments of the Democratic party? 
[Great laughter.] 

Mr. WRIGHT, of Tennessee. ^ I will answer 
my colleague by saying, that if Mr. Fitch said 
what mv colleague has read, he did not in that 
reflect tne sentiments of i^e Democratic party of 
Indiana, or any other State. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. He certainly wrote the 
letter I have just read; and if he does not, there- 
fore, represent the Democracy of any State, whom 
does he represent, and why did the Democracy 
of Indiana elect him to a seat in tlie Senate within 
the last thirty days ? Now, the difference be- 
tween Mr. Seward and Mf. Fitch is this: Mr. 
Fitch wrote his letter to elect himself to Congress, 
while the speech of Mr. Seward (however objec- 
tionable parts of it may be) was made in benalf 
of General Taylor, who was then a candidate for 
the Presidency against General Cass and Martin 
Van Bare n General Taylor was then the owner 
of a hundred slaves, and Mr. Van Burenthe reg- 
ularly recognized and somewhat formidabfb Free- 
Soil candidate. I do not think Mr. Seward was 
doing much for the Abolitionists in supporting 
Greneral Taylor. He ought rather to have advo- 
cated the election of that national Democrat, Mar- 
tin Van Buren. But my colleague, Mr. Fitch, 
and Mr. Van Buren, are all now of the national 
Democracy; all, of course, in good 8tanding,and 
ready, I apprehend, to **Iet by-goncs be by- 
gones." 

It is our fanatics at home — our southern fanat- 
ics — from whom we have no little to fear. I have 
observed that the ultra, secession, fillibustering 
wing of the Democratic party is always strongest 
in the South when radical Abolitionism is most 
rampant at the North. That their power and 
influence rise and fall jiori passu. When the pros- 
pects of the former seem brightest, the hopes of 
the latter are strongest. Each quotes the opin- 
ions of the other. Each complains loudly of real 
or pretended injuries, and each regards the disso- 
lution of the Union as probable or necessary. I 
will not a^rec that cither fairly represents any 
considerable portion of the people. North or 
Soutli; yet, in my judgment, the very best thing 
for the country is to withhold pohtical power 
from them all. 

I spoke of certain very extraordinary opinions 
which, during the last year, were avowed by va- 
rious editors, authors, politicians, and public men 
of the South. In my opinion, they are as little 
defensible, and as well calculated to do the South 
an injury as the most extravagant declarations of 
Theodore Parker, Wendell Phillips, or William 
Lloyd Grarrison. I have now before me a book 
published in Richmond, Virginia, in 1854. It is 
styled *• Sociology for the South, or the Failure 
or Free Society; by Greorge Fitzhugh." Many 
southern Democratic newspapers and politicians 
have spoken of it approvingly, or advanced sen- 
timents quite as indefensible as any avowed by 
the author. Among many other things, quite as 
objectionable, he says: 

** Make the laboring roan the slave of one man, instead 
oftbe slave ofKociety, and he would be fkt better off.'* 
** Two hundred years of liberty have made white laborers 
a pauper banditti." " Free society has fkilcd, and that 
which is not free must be subnituted.'* 

** Say the Aboliiionists : * Man ouitht not to have prop- 
erty in man.' What n dreary, cold, bleak, inhospitable 
world this would be, witli such a doctrine carried into prac- 
tice !" * * • *< Slavery has been too universal not to be 
Doeessary to nature, and man strusglcs in vain against na- 
ture." * • * *«Pree society is a fliUare. We slave- 
bolders sny, you must recur to domestic slavery, the old- 
•at. the bent, and most common Ibrm of socialism." 

" Free sociesv is a monstrous abortion, and slavery the 
bealthy, beautiful and natural being which they are tr>'ing 
unconsciously to adopt." ♦ * ♦ <* The slaves are gov- 
erned for better than the free laborers at the North are gov- 
erned. Our negroes are not only better off as to physical 
eomfort than free laborers, but their moral condition if 
better." 

u We do not adopt the theory that Ham was the ancestor 
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of the negro race. The Jewish fdaves were not negroes ; 
and to confine the jui'tiiicatioii of-Iaverytoihat race would 
be to weaken its Scriptural authority, and to lose the whole 
weight of profhne authority, for Wp read of no negro slavery 
in ancient times." * * * " Slavery, black or white, is 
right and necessary." 
" Nature has made the weak In mind or body slaves." 
• • * " The wise and virtuous, the brave, the strong 
In mind and body, are bom to command." * * * "Men 
are not born entitled to equal riglirs. It would be (hr nearer 
the truth to say, that some were bom with saddles on their 
backs, and others booted and spurred to ride them — and the 
riding does them good. They need the reins^ the bit, and 
the spur." • * * "Lifeandlibertyarcnoimalienable." 
• * • <* The Declaration of Independence is * exuber- 
antly fUse, and aborescently (Ulacious.* " 

The Richmond Enquirer is one of the oldest, 
best established, and most ably conducted Demo- 
cratic journals in the South. Its influence is felt 
and acknowledged everywheVe. I submit the 
following extracts from that paper, portions of 
which are startling, and, in my judgment, in- 
defensible: 

" Until recently, the defense of slavery has labored under 
great difficulUes, because its apologists -^ for they were 
merely apologists — took half-way grounds. They confined 
the defense of slavery to mere negro slavery , thereby giving 
up the slavery principle, admitting other forms of slavery to 
be wrong, and yielding up the auLhorityof the Bible, and of 
the history, practices, and experience of mankind. Human 
experience showing the universal success of slave society, 
and the universal failure of free society, was unavailing to 
them, because they were precluded .from employing it, by 
admitting slavery in the abstract to be wrong." * • 

" The line of defense, however, is changed now, and the 
'Norrh is completely cornered, and dumb as an oyster. The 
South now maintains that slavery U right, natural, ond 
necessary. It shows that all divine, and almost all human 
authority Justifies it.- The South further charges that the 
little experiment of fi-ee society in Western Europe has 
been, from the beginning, a crael fliilure, and that symp- 
toms of fkilurc are abundant in our North. While it is far 
more obvious that negroes be slaves than whites — for they 
are only fit to labor, not to direct— yet tlie priucipio of sla- 
very is in itself right, and does not depend on difference of 
complexion. Diflerence of race, of lineage, of language, of 
habits and custom^, all tend to render the institution more 
natural and durable ; and altliough slaves have been gen- 
erally white, still the masters and slaves have generally 
been of diflerent national descent. Moses and Aristotle, 
and the earliest historians, are both authorities in favor of 

the difl^erenco of race, but not of color." 

* * • ft * * * 

'<The Deraocratif of the South, in the present canvass, 
cannot rely on tlie old grounds of defense and excuse for 
slavery ; for they seek not merely to retain it where it is, 
but to extend it into regions where it is unknown. Much 
less can they rely on Uie mere constitutional guarantees of 
slaveiy, for such reliance is pregnant with the admission 
that slavery is wrong, and but for the Constitution should 
be abolished. This constitutional argument for slavery, 
standing alone, fully Justifies the Aboliiionints. They are 
clearly right if slaveiy be morally wrong ; for to get rid of it 
under the ConHtttution, or by amending tlie Constitution, 
Is confessedly impracticable." * * ♦ * • 

<* Nor will it avail us aught to show that the negro is moot 
happy and best situated in the condition of slavery. If we 
stop there, we weaken our cause by the very argument 
Intended to advance It; for we propose to intrnduce into 
new territory human beings whom we assert to be unfit for 
liberty, self-government, and equal association with other 
men. We must go a step further. We must show that 
African slavery is a moral, religious, natural, and probably, 
in the general, a necessaiy institution of society. This is 
the only line of argument that will enable (southern Demo- 
crats to maintain the doctrines of State equality and sla- 
very extension. 

"Northern Democrats need not go thus far. They do 
not seek to extend slavery, but only to agrpe to its exten- 
sion as a mauer of right on our part. 

" We know that we utter bold tratiis ; but the time has 
now arrived when their utterance cai^be no longer post- 
poned. The tme issue should stand out so boldly and 
clearly that none may mistake it." - * * • * 

" Repeatedly have we asked the North, * Has not the ex- 
periment of universal liberty failed ? Arc not the evils of 
FREE SOCIETY iNSUFPBaABLE? and do not most thinking 
men among you propose to subvert and reconstruct it .^' 
Still no answer. This gloomy uilence i<< another conclusive 
proof, added to many other conclusive evidences we have 
Aimished, that free society in the lonff run is an impracti- 
cable form of society ; it is everywhere starving, dtmoral- 
ixed and hvturrectionary. 

*^ We repeat, then, policy and humanity alike/orMd the 
eoAenaion of the evUt of free society to new people and 
coming generations. 

" Two opposite and conflicting forms of society cannot, 
among civilized men, coexist and endure. The one must 
give way and cease to exist, the other become universal. 

*< If free society be universal, immoral, or unchristian, 
it must fiUI, and give way to slave society— a social system 
old as the world, universal as man." 

A Democratic paper in South Carolina (I can- 
not now give the name of the paper) during the 
last year, said: 

<* Slavery is the natural and moral condition of the taior- 
ing iiMm, whether white or hlack. The great evil of north- 
ern free society is, that it is burdened with a senile class of 
MECHANICS and LABOBERs, unfit for self gopemmentf and 
yet clothed with the attributes and powers of eitisens. 



Master and slave is a relation in society as necessary as 
that of parent and child ; and the northern States will yet 
have to introduce it. The theory of free Government is a 
delusion." 

The Richmond Examiner, during the late Pres- 
idential contest, and while it was urging Mr. 
Buchanan 'selection with its acknowledged ability, 
gave expression to the following sentiments: 

"We havp got to hating everything with the prefix fkee, 
from fr«e n<^oes down and up through the whole catalogue 
— FREE fhrms, FREE labor, free society, free will, free 
thinking, free children, and free schools— all belonging to 
thejune brood of damnable isms. But the worst of all these 
abdWnations is the modem system of free schools. The 
New England pystem of free schools has been the cause and 
prolific source of tho infideliUes and treasons that have 
turned her cities into Sodoms and Gomorrahs, and her land 
into the common nestling places of howling Bedlamites. 
We abominate the system, because the schools arb free.'' 

About the same time, the Muscogee Herald, 

another Democratic paper, published in Alabama, 

as if determined not to be behind its cotempo- 

raries, proclaimed the following opinions: 

" Free society ! we sicken of the name. What is It bat 
a conglomeration of oreasy mechanics, filthy opera- 
tives, small-fisted FARMERS, and moon sTRrcK theo- 
rists ? All the northern, and especially the New England 
States, are devoid of society fitted for well-bred gentlemen. 
The prevailing cla^s one meets with is that of mechanics 
stragKiing to be genteel, and small farmers who do their 
own dradgery — and yet who arc hardly fit for association 
with a gentleman's body servant. This is your free society 
which the northern hordes are endeavoring to extend into 
Kansas." 

These opinions are advanced by southern Dem- 
ocrats. Of course they are extensively copied by 
northern newspapers. If they are not defensible 
in the South, how can they be otherwise than 
prejudicial to us at the North > And do they not 
tend to make wider and deeper the gulf which 
now separates the free and slave States ? As I 
said before, such opinions, if attempted toX>e en- 
forced, will and ought to arouse the stern oppo- 
sition of every free man in the South, who is not 
the victim of partisan madness or folly. The bare 
announcement of such opinions indicates violence 
to southern sentiment, or that the people are to 
be taught new lessons upon the subject of slavery 
— lessons which they will never learn, until they 
tir^ themselves fit to be slaves. If my loyalty to 
my country, or any part of it, i^to be tested by con- 
formity to any such opinions, I am ready for the 
heretic's brand and the outlaw's doom. My de- 
nunciations of such opinions as these have brought 
upon myself the political malevolence and hate of 
the Democratic leaders of my own State. Even 
now they are pursuing me with a vindictivrncsa 
which discovers treason in every motive, and self- 
ishness in every act. My sole offense, the very 
** head and frontof my offending,** has been, that 
I resisted a policy which involved us in civil war, 
and which they defended mainly because it was 
their own. 

Sir, the whole history of the country for the 
last fifteen years, under Democratic, rule, estab- 
li.^thes the fact that to give that party power is to 
offer a reward for alienations between the North 
and the South — a premium for that policy which 
mingles the Question of slavery with political con- 
tests everywhere. When they have been in power 
sectionalism has been fostered and encouraged. 
Mr. Tyler's administration was one of doubtful 
political gender, and as no party respected or 
claimed him, the slavery question excited but lit- 
tle notice while he was President. The contest 
between Mr. Polk and Mr. Clay followed. The 
latter was the first and greatest victim to the 
charge of ** unsoundness upon the slavery ques- 
tion.*' Mr. Polk's administration left us with a 
powerful sectionalparty, led on by Mr. Van 
Buren. General Taylor was elected, and Mr. , 
Fillmore, who succeeded him, handed over the 
Government to President Pierce, at a time when 
the latter could congratulate the country upon 
the restoration of peace and harmony between a 
people who had been parties to a bitter sectional 
■trite. Mr. Hale, at the election which made Mr. 
Pierce President, had received far*fewer votes 
than had been given to Mr. Van Buren four years 
before. Under Mr. Fillmore's administration, 
the Free-Soil party at the North had dwindled to 
almost nothing, while the Disunionieis at the 
South remembered the Nashville Conveniion with 
a sigh, or mentioned it only to prove an alibi. 
Mr. Pierce was inaugurated at a tim« when tbt 
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fliture waiB bright and auspicious. He hftd been 
chosen by tweniy-soven of thirty-one sovereign 
States of the Union. And .what has another four 
years of Democratic rule done for us ? Mr. Buch- 
anan has been elected, it is true, but where is 
the triumphant majority which four years before 
swept the country as a whirlwind ? He is elected 
legally and constitutionally, yet he is in a minor- 
ity of nearly half a million. Eleven of the sixteen 



free States (all of Which voted ag-ainst Mr. Hale I 
fOut years ajgo) are found array^ under the Re- 
publican flag! And this is the result of four 
years of Democi^dc rule ! Almost any Adminis* 
tration might have accomplished less, but no 
human power could have done more. And this 
is the party whose wisdom I am required to com- 
mend; this the policy I dare not question unless 
I would be the victim doomed for political slaugh- 
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ter. Of Mr. Buchianan^ admSnistratioti, I c«ai 
do nothing but hope. Age and suecess, I trust* 
have made him no longer ambitious. ' If this 1>6 
so, and he is wise, I shall yet have a respite tram 
those who malign my motives, and pursue me 
with a fiendish hate. When he stands in their 
way, as I trust he will, he will learn that the same 
lips which now breathe his praise can hei^ bail- 
ing maledictions upon his head. 
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Senate. 



IN SENATE. 
Wbdkbsdat, Mmreh 4, 1857. 

In accordance with a proclamation of the Prcsi' 
dent of the United States, the Senate convened 
to-day in special session. 

The Secretary (Asburt Dickins, Esq.) called 
-the Senate to order. 

Mr. DOUGLAS submitted the following reso- 
lution; which was unanimously adopted: 

Reaolved, That the oath of office be adniioistered by the 
Bon. Jaives a. Pbarce to the Hon. Jamea M. Mason. 
Beaator elect fton the Stats of Virginia, and that b« be, ana 
^ot9bfy ia, chosen Pretideat fro ianfovc, 

Mr. Pearce having administered the oath pre- 
•cribed by law to Mr. Mason, he took the chair. 

The Secretary read the list of new Senators, as 
follows; who were severally qualified by taking 
the oath pre8crH>ed by law, except Messrs. Bates 
mnd Foot, who were not present: 

Hon. Martin W. Bates, of Delaware. 
Hon. James A. Batard, of Delaware. 
Hon. Jesse D. Bright, of Indiana. 
Hon. Daatid C. BaoDERiCK, of California. 
Hon. Simon Cameron, of rennsvlvania. 
Hon. Zacbariab Cbamoler* of Michigan. 
Hon. Jepferson Davis, of Mississippi. 
Hon. Jambs Dixon, of Connecticut. 
Hon. James R. Doouttle, of Wisconsin. 
Hon. Solomon Foot, of Vermont. 
Hon. Hannibal Hamlin, of Maine. 
Hon. Antbont Kennedy, of Maryland. 
Hon. Trustcn Polk, of Missouri. 
Hon. Tbomas J. Rusx, of Texas. 
Hon. James F. Simmons, of Rhode Island. 
Hon. Charles Sumner* of Maraachusetts. 
Hon. John R. Thomson, of New Jersey. 
Hon. Benjamin F. WADRt of Ohio. 

At half past twelve o'clock the Hon. John C. 
BRBcaNRiPfiE, Vice President elect, appeiwed in 
the Chamber, accompanied by Hon. James A. 
Pbarcx, chairman of the committee of amiDge* 
menta. 

, The PRESIDENT fro Umpmre administered 
the oath of office and relinquithed the chair to 
the Vice President, who addressad the Senate 
•AE follows: 

Sbmators: In asswning the duties of this sta- 
tion, I am quite conscious that I brine to their 
diaofaai]^ few other qualities than a deep sense 
of the importance of this body in the scheme of 
the Government, and a feeling of usspeet for its 
members. 

Happily, inv duties are comparatively few and 
simple, and i am sure that tney will be made 
easv by a pervading sense of propriety which 
will of Itself be sufficient on all occasions to pre- 
serve the dignity and decorum of the Senate. In 
administering the rules which you have adopted 
tor the convenience of your proceedings, I shall 
often need your ](ind indulgence, and I anticipate 
with confiaence your forbearance towards the 
errors that spring from inexperience. 

Cherishing the hope that our official and per- 
sonal intercourse will be marked by mutual oon- 
£denoe and regard* I look forward with pleasure 
.to our association in the performanoe of public 
duties. 

It shall be my constant aim, gentlemen of the 
^nate, to exhioit at all times^ to every member 
of this body, the courtesy and impartiality which 
mt due to the lepieseatatives of eqaal States. 
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At ten minutes past one o'clock, p. m., the 
incoming President of the United States, Hon. 
James Buchanan, and the outgoing President, 
Hon. Franklin Pierce, entered the Chamber 
with the members of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments, Hons. James A. Pbarce, William Big- 
LBR, and Solomon Foot. 

All the persons entitled to admission according 
to the arrangements made by the committee having 
been conducted to the seats assi^ied to them, they 
proceeded to the eastern poruco of the Capitol, 
where the President delivered the following 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 

Fbllow-Citizens: I appear before yon this 
day to take the solemn oath ** that 1 will faith- 
fully execute the office of President of the United 
States, and will, to the bcstof my ability, preserve, 
protect, and defend the Constitution of the United 
States." 

In entering upon this great office, I must hum- 
bly invoke the Gk)d of our fathers for wisdom 
aiM firmness to execute its high and responsible 
duties in such a manner as to restore harmony 
and ancient friendship among the people of the 
-several States, and to preserve our free institu- 
tions throughout many generations. Convinced 
thai I owe my election to the inherent love for 
the Constitution and the Unioii which still ani- 
mates the hearts of the American people, let me 
earnestly ask their powerful support in sustaining 
all iust measures caioulated to pHcrpetuate these the 
richest political blessings which Heaven has ever 
bestowed upon any nation. Having determined 
not to become a candidate for re<Uection, I shall 
have no motive to influence my conduct in ad- 
ministering the Government except the desire 
ably and faithfully to serve my country, and to 
live in the grateful memory of my countrymen. 

We have recently passed through a presidential 
contest in which the passions of our fellow-citi- 
zens were excited to the highest deme by ques- 
tions of deiBp and vital importance; out when Uie 
people proclaimed their will, the tempest at once 
subsided, and all was calm. The voice of the 
majority, spiking in the manner pfescribed by 
the Constitution, was heard, and instant submis- 
sion followed. Our own country could alone 
have exhibited so grand and striking a spectacle 
of the capacity of man for self-government. 

f^hat a happy conception, then, was it for 
Congress to apply this simple rule — that the will 
of tM majority shall govern — to the settlement 
of the question of domestic slavery in the Terri- 
tories ! Congress is neither ** to legislate slavery 
into any Territory or State, nor to exclude it 
therefrom; but to leave the people thereof per- 
fieetly free to form and regulate their domestic 
institutions in their own way, subject only to the 
Constitution of the United States. '^ As a natural 
consequence. Congress has also prescribed that 
when the Territory of Kansas shall be admitted 
as a State, it ** shall be received into the Union 
with or without slavery, as their constitution may 
prescribe at the time of their admission. *' 

A difference of opinion has arisen in regard to 
the point of time when the people of a Territory 
shall decide this question for themselves. This 
is, happily, a matter Of but little practical import- 
ance. Besides, it is a iudicial question which 
legitimately belongs to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, berore whom it is now pending, 



and will, it is understood, be speedily and finally 
settled. To their decision, in common with all 
good citizens, I shall cheerfully submit, whatever 
this may be, though it has ever, been iny indi- 
vidual opinion that, under the Nebraska-^nsas 
act, the appropriate period will be when the num- 
ber of actual residents in the Territory shall jus- 
tify the formation of a constitution with a view to 
its admission as a State into the Union. But, be 
this as it may, it is the imperative and indispen- 
sable duty or the Government of the United States 
to seciire to every resident inhabitant^he free and 
independent expression of his opinion by his vote. 
This sacred right of each individual must be pre- 
served. That being accomplished, nothing can 
be foirer than to leave the people of a Territory 
free from all foreign interference to decide their 
own destiny for themselves, subject only to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

The whole territorial question being thus set- 
tled upon the principle of popular sovereijgnty— 
a principle as ancient as free government itself— 
everything of a practical nature has been decided. 
No other question remains for adjustment; because 
all agree that under the Constitution slavery in 
the States is beyond the reach of any human 
power except that of the respective States them- 
selves wherein it exists. May we not, then, hope 
that the long agitation on this subject is approacn- 
ine its end, and that the geographical parties to 
which it has given birth, so much dreaded by 
the Father of his Country, will speedily become 
extinct ? Most happy will it be for the country 
when the public mind shall Be diverted fiom this 
(question to others of more pressing and practical 
importance. Throughout the whole progress of 
this ablation, which has scarcely known any 
intermission for more than twenty years, whilst 
it hais been productive of no positive good to any 
human being, it has been the prolific source of 
great evils to the master, to the slave, and to the 
whole country. It has alienated and estranged 
the people of the sister States from each other, 
and nas even seriously endangered the very ex- 
istence of the Union. 

Nor has the danger yet entirely ceased. Under 
our system there is a remedy for all mere polit- 
ical evils in the sound sense and sober judgment 
of the people. Time is a great corrective. Po- 
litical subjects which but a few years ago excited 
and exasperated the public mind, have passed 
away, ana are now nearly for^tten. But this 
c|uestion of domestic slavery is of far graver 
importance than any mere political question, 
because, should the agitation continue, it may 
eventually endanger the personal safety of a larga 
portion of our countrymen where the institution 
exists. In that event, no form of government, 
however admirable in itself, and however pro- 
ductive of material benefits, can compensate for 
the loss of peace and domestic security around 
the fiunily altar. Let every Union-lovxng man, 
therefore, exert his best influence to suppress this 
Sgitation, which, since tlie recent legislation of 
Uongress, is without any le^timate object. 

It is an evil omen of the times that men have 
undertaken to calculate the mere material value 
of the Union. Reasoned estimateshave been pre- 
sented of the pecuniary profits and local advent^ 
ages which would result to different States and 
sections from its dissolution, and of the compara- 
tiye injuries which such an event il^ould inflict 
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on other States and sections. » Even descend- 
ing to this low and narrow view of the mighty 
question, all such calculations are at fault. The 
bare reference to a single consideration will be 
conclusive on this point. 

We, at present, enjoy a free trade throughout 
our extensive and expanding country such as the 
world has never witnessed. This trade is con- 
ducted on railroads and canals, on noble rivers 
and arms of the sea, which bind together the 
North and the South, the East and the West of 
our Confederacy. Annihilate this trade, arrest 
its free progress by the geographical lines of jeal- 
ous and hostile States, and you destroy the pros- 
perity and onward march or the whole and every 
part, and involve all in one common ruin; but 
such considerations, important as they are in 
themselves, sink into insignificance when we re- 
flect on the terrific evils which would result from 
disunion to every portion of the Confederacy — to 
the North not more than to the South, to the East 
not more than to (he West. These I shall not 
attempt to portray, because I feel an humble con- 
fidence that the kind Providence which inspired 
our fathers with wisdom to frame the most per- 
fect form of Government and Union ever devised 
by man, will not sufifer it to perish until it shall 
have been peacefully mstrumental by its example 
in the extension of civil and religious liberty 
throughout the world 

Next in importance to the maintenance of the 
.Constituti^ and the Union is the duty of pre- 
•crvinff the Government free from the taint or 
even the suspicion of corruption. Public virtue 
is the vital spirit of republics; and history proves 
that when this has decayed, and the love of 
money has usurped its place, although the forms 
of free Government may remain for a season, the 
substance has departed forever. 

Our present financial condition is without a 
parallel in history. No nation has ever before 
been embarrassed from too large a surplus in its 
Treasury. This almost necessarily gives birth to 
extravagant legislation . It produces wild schemes 
of expenditure, and begets a race of speculators 
and jobbers, whose ingenuity is exerted in con- 
triving and promoting expedients to obtain public 
money. The purity of ofiicial agents, whether 
rightfully or wrongfully, is suspected, and the 
character of the Government suiTere in the esti- 
mation of the people. This is in itself a very 
great evil. 

The natural mode of relief from this embar- 
rassment is to appropriate the surplus in the 
Treasury to great national objects ror which a 
clear warrant can be found in the Constitution. 
Among these I might mention the extinguishment 
of the public debt; a reasonable increase of the 
Navy, which is at present inadequate to the pro- 
tection of our vast tonnage afloat, now greater 
than that of any other nation, as well as to the 
defense of our extended sea-coast. 

It is beyond albquestion the true principle that 
no more revenue ought to be collected from the 
people than the amount necessary to defray the 
expenses of a wise, economical, and efficient 
administration of the Government. To reach this 
point, it was necessary to resort to a modification 
of the tarifl*; and this has, I trust, been accom- 
plished in such a manner as to do as little injury 
as may have been practicable to our domestic 
manufactures, especially those necessary for the 
defense of the country. Any discrimination 
against a particular branch, for the purpose of 
benefiting favored corporations, individuals, or 
-interests, would have ueen unjust to the rest of 
the community, and inconsistent with that spirit 
of fairness and equality which ought to govern in 
the adjustment of a revenue tariff. 

But the squandering of the public money sinks 
intocomparative insignificance as a temptation to 
corruption when compared with the squandering 
of the public lands. No nation in the tide of time 
has ever been blessed with so rich and noble an 
inheritance as we enjoy in the public lands. In 
administering this important trust, whilst it may 
be wise to grant portions of them for the improve- 
ment of the remainder, yet we should never forget 
that it is our cardinal policy to reserve these lands 
9M much as may be for actual settlers, and this 
at moderate prices. We shall thus not only best 
promote th^ prosperity of the new States and 



Territories by furnishing them a hardy and inde- 

Cendent race of honest and industrious citizens, 
ut shall secure homes for our children and chil- 
dren's children, as well as for those exiles from 
foreign shores who may seek in this country to 
improve their condition, and to enjoy the bless- 
ings of civil and religious liberty. Such emigrants 
have done much Jo promote the growth and pros- 
perity of the country. They have proved mith- 
ful both in peace and in war. After becoming 
citizens they are entitled, under the Constitution 
and laws, to be placed on a perfect equality with 
native-bom citizens, and in this character they 
should ever be kindly recognized. 

The Federal Constitution is a grant from the 
States to'Congress of certain specific powers; and 
the question whether this grant should be liberally 
or strictly construed has more or less divided 
political parties from the beginning. Without 
entering into the argument, idesire to state, at 
the commencement of my administration, that 
long experience and observation have convinced 
me that a strict construction of the powers of the 
Government is the only true, as well as the only 
safe theory of the Constitution. Whenever, in 
our past history, doubtful powers «have been 
exercised by Congress, these have never failed 
to produce injurious and unhappy consequences. 
Many such instances might be adduced, if this 
were the proper occasion. Neither is it neces- 
sary for the public service to strain the language 
of the Constitution; because all the great and 
useful powers required for a successful adminis- 
tration of the Government, both in peace and in 
war, have been granted either in express terms, 
or by the plainest implication. 

Whilst deeply convinced of these truths, I yet 
consider it clear that, under the war-making 
power. Congress may appropriate money towards 
the construction of a military road, when this is 
absolutely necessary for the defense of any State or 
Territory of the Union against foreign invasion. 
Under the Constitution, Congress has power " to 
declare war," ** to raise and support armies," 
"to provide and maintain a navy," and to call 
forth the militia to ** repel invasions. " Thus en- 
dowed, in an ample manner, with the war-making 
power, the corresponding duty, is required that 
** the United States shall protect each of them 
(the States) against invasion." 

Now, liow is it possible to afiford this protection 
to California and our Pacific possessions, except 
by means ot* a military road through the Terri- 
tories of the. United States, over which men and 
munitions of war may be speedily transported 
fVom the Atlantic Slates to meet and to repel the 
invader? In the event of a war with a naval 
Power much stronger than our own, we should 
then have no other available access to the Pacific 
coast, because such a Power would instantly 
close the route across the isthmus of Central 
America. 

It is impossible to conceive that, whilst the 
Constitution has expressly required Congress to 
defend all the States, it should yet deny to them, 
by any fair construction, the only possible means 
by which one of these States can be defended. 
Besides, the Government, ever since its origin, 
has been in the constant practice of constructing 
military roads. It might also be wise to consider 
whether the love for 5ie Union which now ani- 
mates our'fellow-citizens on the Pacific coast may 
not be impaired by our neglect or refusal to pro- 
vide for them, in their remote and isolated condi- 
tion, the only means by which the power of the 
States on this side of the Rocky Mountains can 
reach them in sufiicient time to ** protect" them 
*' against invasion." I forbear for the present 
from expressing an opinion as to the wisest and 
most economical mode in which the Government 
can lend its aid in accomplishing this great and 
necessary work. I believe that many of the dif- 
ficulties in the way which now appear formidable 
will, in a great aegree, vanish as soon as the 
nearest and best route shall have been satisfac- 
torily ascertained. 

It may be proper that, on this occasion, I should 
make some brief remarks in regard to our rights 
and duties as a member of the great family of 
nations. In our intercourse with them there are 
some plain principles, approved by our own ex- 
perience, from which we snoukl never depart. We 



ou^ht to cultivate peace, commerce, and friend- 
ship with all nations, and this not m'ereJy as the 
best means of promotinj? our own material in- 
terests, but in a spirit of Christian benevolence 
towards our fellow-men, wherever their lot may 
be cast. Our diplomacy should be direct and 
frank, neither seeking to obtain more nor accept- 
ing less than is our duev We ought to cherish a 
sacred regard for the independence of all nations, 
and never attempt to interfere in the domesdc 
concerns of any, unless this shall be imperatively 
required by the ^reat law of self-preservatioD. 
To avoid entangling alliances has been a maxim 
of our policy ever since the days of Washington, 
and its wisdom no one will attempt to dispute. 
In short, we ought to do justice in a kindly spirit 
to all nations, and require justice from them ia 
return. 

It is our glory that, whilst other nations have 
extended their oominions by the sword, we have 
never acquired any territory except by fair pur- 
chase, or, as in the case of Texas, by the voTub- 
,tary determination of a brave, kindred, and inde- 
pendent people to blend their destinies with our 
own. Even our acquisitions from Mexico form 
no exception. Unwilling to take advantage of 
the fortune of war against a sister Republic, we 
purchased these possessions, under the treaty of 
peace, for a sura which was considered at the time 
a fair equivalent. Our past history forbids that 
we shall in the future acquire territory unless this 
be sanctioned by the laws of justice and honor. 
Acting on this principle, no nation will have a 
ri^ht to interfere or to complain if, in the progress 
of events, we shall still further extend our possea- 
sions. Hitherto, in all our acquisitions, the people 
under the protection of the American flag have 
enjoyed civil and religious liberty, as well as equal 
and just laws, and have been contented, prosper- 
ous, and happy- Their trade with the rest of^the 
world has rapidly increased; and thus every com- 
mercial nation has shared largely in their success- 
ful progress. 

I shiul now proceed to take the oath prescribed 
by the Constitution, whilst humbly involdng the 
biessingof Divine Providence on this great people. 

The Senate having returned to its Chamber, 

On motion of Mr. MASON, it was 

Ordered, That when the Senate acyoora to day, it be to 
meet to-morrow at ooe o'clock. 

On the motion of Mr. BRIGHT, the Senate 
adjounied. 

IN SENATE. 

THuasDAT, March 5, 1857. 

Prayer by the Rev. Stefhbn P. Hill. 

The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 

Mr. COLLAMER. My colleague, the Hon. 
Solomon Foot, was absent yesterday in the dis- 
charge of the duties assigned to him by the Senate 
as a member of the committee to make arrange^ 
ments for the inauguration, and therefore had not 
the Oath of ofiice ^ministered to him fbr his new 
term, commenciqg yesterday. I ask that he be 
now qualified. 

The VICE PRESIDENT administered the 
oath prescribed by law to Mr. Foot, and he took 
his seat in the Senate. 

Mi*. ALLEN offered the following resolution; 

which was cotisidered by unanimous consent, 

and agreed to: 

Reeolred, 'Diat a committee, consisting of two m em b et s, 
be appointed to wait on the PreaideBt of the United Btatw, 
and infonn him that the Senate is assembled, and ia rea^ 
to rec^ve any communication be m^y be pleased to make. 

Mr. Allen and Mr. Crittendbm were ap- 
pointed the committee. 

The committee subsequently reported that they 
had discharged the duty assigned them, and re^ 
ceived for answer that the President of the United 
States would communicate with the Senate to> 
morrow. 

.PAPERS WITHDRAWN. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I ask the consent of the 
Senate to withdraw from its files the papers 
relating to the claim of Vassal D. Pinlcbam. 
They contain the eyidence of his case. By an 
act of the recent session of Congress, the wnole 
case has been referred to the Postmaster G^eneral, ' 
and it is necessary that that Ainctionanr aboiUd 
have the pi^)eni, in order to be able to aajudidM 
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the case. I therefore ask that leave be granted 
to withdraw the papers. 
Leave was granted. 

FII9AL AI)JOURNMENT. 

Mr. PUQH submitted the foHowing resolution: 

Hetolced, That the Senate will adjourn without day on 
Vtunday, the 9tb instant, at one o'clock, p. m. 

Mr. MASON. Let it lie over. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution 
will lie over, under the rules. 

COMMITTEE CLERKS AND PAGE^. 

Mr. MASON. I offer the following resolution: 
Ruolv9d, Tliat the clerks to eommitteea, and the pages 
in the employment of the Senate at the close of the last ses- 
sion of Congress, be continued during the present special 
of the Senate. 



We shall want these officers, I am satisfied, for 
the short time we remain here. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I think that resolution 
had better lie over. We have a report from a 
special committee with reference to remodeling 
A% committees of the Senate. 

Mr. MASON. That will not affect this. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I desire to give notice that 
I shall ask the attention of the Senate to-morrow 
morning to the consideration of the report in rela- 
tion to committees of the Senate. 

Mr. FESSENDEN and others. Now. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. 1 am wilUng to bring it up 
now. 

Mr. MASON. The report to which the hon- 
orable Senator alludes is one reorganizing the 
committees, and afiecting the clerks of commit- 
tMs. When that is passed it will supersede this 
order for their continuance for the present. I 
take it for granted, however, it is not intended 
that that shall take effect at this special session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
(Vom Maine object to the consideration of the res- 
olution of the Senator from Virginia } 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I wish it to lie over until 
to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It wfll lie over. 

HOUR OP MEETING. 

Mr. MASON. I move that the daily hour of 
meeting, until otherwise ordered, be one o'clock, 
p. m. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I move to amend the mo- 
tion by striking out "one o'clock, p. in.,'' and 
inserting •« twelve o'clock, m." 

Several Sekatori. That is rieht. . 

Mr.' MASON. I will say to those gentlemen 
who suggest twelve o'clock, that my own impres- 
sion is, and I think it will be confirmed by their 
experience, that our principal occupation for this 
session will be either in the committees or out of 
doors— at least for the commencement of the ses- 
sion; and it would be more convenient to all par- 
ties and their engagements to make the hour of 
meeting one o'clock instead of twelve. I am not, 
however, anxious abodt it. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I cannot exactly agree 
with the Senator from Virginia as to what we 
know to be the business of the session. Treaties 
and nominations will occupy considerable of the 
time of tne Senate, indepenaent of the time spent 
in the committees. It is well known that tnere 
are matters of importance now pendine before the 
Senate in executive session. I think the question 
should be first put on the earliest time named. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on 
the motion that the daily hour of meeting shall 
be one o'clock. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I desire that the question 
may be put o\\ the earliest hour. 

Mr. STUART. I beg to suggest to the Chair 
that the amendment of the Senator from Vermont 
should be first put. The rule requiring the ques- 
tion to be first put on the longest time applies in 
this body only to filling blanks. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will put 
the question on the amendment of the Senator 
from Vermont. 

^ The amendment was agreed to; and the resolu- 
tion astamended was adopted. So it was 

Ordered, That the daily hoar of meetinc of the Senate 
be twelve oVIock m., unless otherwise ordered. 

CHAPLAIN TO THE SENATE. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I offer this resolution: 
■Rml mtd, That the late Chaplain to the Senata be coo- 
tii)ue4 during the preaent session. 



Mr. BIGKjtS. I desire to move an amendment 

to that resolution. I presume it is well known 

to the Senate that there is a large portion of the 

people of this country who are opposed to the 

employment of chaplains by Congress, as well 

as m the Army and Navy. I do not propose to 

take up time in discussing that question here; 

but my object now is to move an amendment, the 

purpose of which is to open the daily sessions of 

this body with prayer by the various clergymen 

of Washington in turn. I move to strike out the 

whole of the resolution after the word "jRc- 

solvtd,** and insert: 

That the ministers of the Gospel in Washington city be 
requested by the President of the Senate to open the daily 
sesBions of the Senate with prayer. 

Mr. BRIGHT. Let the resolution and amend- 
ment lie over. I did not suppose there would be 
in the Senate a single objector to my resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDTENT. The resolution 
will lie over. 

COMMITTEES AND THEIR CLERKS. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. As it seems to be the de- 
sire of the Senate that the report of the special 
committee in regard to the standing committees 
and their clerics should now be considered, I offer 
it in the shape of a resolution: 

Reaolred. That the d4th role of the Senate be amended 
to read as Mtowe : 

Rule 34. Thf following standing committees ^all be ap- 
pointed at the commencement of each session, with leave 
to report by bill or otherwise : 

A Committee on Foreign Relations, to consist of seven 
members. 

A Committee on Finance, to consist of seven niembers. 

A Committee on Conmierce, to consist of seven mem- 
bers. 

A Committee on Military Affairs and the Militia, to con- 
sist of five members. 

A Committee on Naval Affkifs, to consist of five mem- 
bers. 

A Committee on the Judiciary, to con^i^t of seven mem- 
bers. 

A Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, to con- 
sist of seven members. 

A Committee on Public Lands, to consist of seven mem- 
bers. 

A Committee on Private Land Claims, to consist of five 
members. 

A Committee on Indian Afiairs, to consist of seven mem- 
bers. 

A Committee on Pensions and Revolutionary Claims, to 
consist of five members. 

A Committee on Claims, to consist of five members. 

A Comminee on the District of Colu' Ma, to consist of 
seven members. 

A Committee on Patents and the Patent Ofllce, to con- 
sist of five members. 

A Conmiittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, to con- 
sist of five members, who shall have power also to act 
Jointly with the same Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

A Committee on Territories, to consist of seven members. 

A Committee on tiie Library, to consist of five memberi. 

A Conmiittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate, to consist of five members, to whom 
shall be referred all resolutions directing the payment of 
money out of the c<mtingent fund of the Senate, or cro- 
atinga cluuge on the same. 

A Committee ou Printing, to consist of three members, 
to whom shall be referred every question on the printing 
of documents, reports, or other matter transmitted by either 
of tlie Execunve Departments, and all memorials, petitions, 
accompanying documents, together with all other matter 
the printing of which shall be uioved, excepting bills ori- 
ginating in Congress, resolutions ofierod by any Senator, 
communications from the Legislatures, or conventions law- 
fully called, of the respective States, and moUons to print 
by order of the landing committees of the Senate. Mo- 
tions to print additional numbers shall likewise be referred 
to said committee ; and when the report shall be in (Hvor 
of printing additional numbers, it shall be accompanied by 
an estimate of the probable cost ; and it shall be the duty 
of such Commiuee on Printing to report, in every case, in 
one day, or sooner, if practicable ; the said committee shall 
also supervise and direct the procuring of raapif and draw- 
ings accompanying doctuuents ordered to be printed. 

A Comnuitee on Engrowed Bills, to consist of tlireo mem- 
ben;, whose duty it sliall be to examine all bills, amend- 
ments, resolutions, or motions, before tliey go out of the 
possession of the Senate ; and shall deliver the same to the 
Secretary of the Senate, wtio shall enterupon the Journal 
that the same have been correctly engm«>sed. * 

A Comminee on Enrolled Bills to consist of three mem- 
bers. 

Each of the foregoing committees shall be entitled to em- 
ploy a clerk, with the exception of the six following, which 
shall not be entitled to a clerk, viz : 

1. The Committee on Patents and the Patent Office. 

9. The Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

3. The Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Sen4te. 

4. The Committee on the Library. 

5. The Committee on Engrossed Bills. 

6. The Committee on Enrolled Bills. 

The clerks of the Committees on Pinanee, Printing, and 
Claims, aball be peinuatnt9lerks,at a nlvj of fl,^ pv. 
annum. 



The clerks employed by all the other committees shall 
receive a compensation of six dollars per diem during the 
time of their actual employneot, Sundays included, and at 
the close of the second session of each Congress shall b» 
entitled to an extra compensation, equal to the amount of 
their per diem for sixty days. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Did the Senator from 
Louisiana accept the amendment proposed by the 
chairman of tlie Committee on Military Affairs 
[Mr. Weller] at the regular session, increasing 
the Committee on Military Affairs to seven mem- 
bers ? 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I make no objection. I 
have no authority to accept an amendment in 
behalf of a special committee, but I make no op- 
position on my own part. 

Mr. SEWARD. 1 wish to make a suggestion 
in relation to the disposition of this matter. It 
is famiMtr to those who have been members of 
the Senate heretofore, that, this subject has been 
examined by a committee, of which the honoi- 
able Senator from Louisiana was chairman, cmd 
that he made a written report; but the subject 
was not acted on definitely by the late Senate 
before its adjournment. It is to be observed, that 
now it comes into the Senate not as such a report, 
for all the business of the last session is ended 
and disposed of in some way or other, and this 
can only be regarded as a new proposition, so far 
as this Senate is concerned, presented by tha 
honorable Senator from Louisiana. While I, for 
one, should be very glad to go on and dispose of it» 
I remember, at the same time, that some members 
of the present Senate are entirely unacauainted 
with the whole subject, and they have the same 
interest in it that we all have. As. there can be 
no necessity for immediate action, I suggest to 
the Innate that it had better lie over until to-mor- 
row. In the mean time, tliose who have now 
come into the Senate will have an opportunity to 
see the report, and we can then take it up and 
dispose of it. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. I presume there will 
be very little difference of opinion as to what I 
desire, and I wish to perfect tne proposition while 
it is before the Senate. The Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs really performs as much labor as 
any committee of the Senate. In addition to tha 
orainary duties of a Committee on Military Af- 
fairs this report devolves on them all the cfuties 
formerly discharged by the Committee on the 
Militia. While mcreasing the duty, it dimin- 
ishes the number of members of the committee. 
I trust there will be no opposition to increasing 
the number of the committee to seven. I'move 
that amendment. 

While I am on the floor, I wish to inquire of 
the Senator from Louisiana, what is his object in 
introducing the clause requiring the Committee 
on Printing to report in every case within one 
day, or sooner if possible? 

Mr. STUART. I understood the Senator from 
New York to object to the consideration of this 
question to-day. If so, it cannot be considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair did not 
understand the Senator from New York to object 
to the consideration of the resolution. If so, it 
must lie over. 

Mr. STUART. I inquire of the Senator from 
New York, if I understood him correctly as ob- 
jecting to the consideration of the resolution ? 

Mr. SEWARD. I did not object to its con- 
sideration. I merely made a suggestion to the 
Senate as to the proper course of proceeding. 

Mr. FITZPATRfCK. What I have said is 
pertinent to the question. I invite the attention 
of the Senate to the propriety -of the amendment 
I have moved. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
Alabama will please suspend his remarks for a 
moment. The Chair considers tliis an original 
resolution presented by the Senator from Louis- 
iana; and if objected to, it must lie over under 
the rules. If there be no objection, the Senatoir 
from Alabama will proceed. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. This is the 
beginning of a new Senate, and everything should 
commence de novo. We have no rules; we hav^ 
no committees; we have nothing preparatory to, 
lep;islation. I object to debating gone-by business. 
Irmy objection can be powerful enough to pre*- 
vent its consideration, and make it lie over untQ 
next session, I object to it. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection bein^ 
made to the conauderalioii of the reselutiony H 
will lie OTer iimii to-morrow. 

Mr. FESSENI^K. I hope the Semitor from 
Kentucky will withdraw his ejection. Itia man- 
ifest that there is mitch to be done at the present 
session, and we have time enough now to do it. 
It is the ordinary course^ I understand , to arran|;e 
these matters at the banning of Uie session. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I withdraw 
my objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pesolution is 
before t he Sena te. 

Mr. PrrZPATRICK. I wish to inquire of 
the Senator from Louisiana the object of requiring 
the Committee on Printing to report in one day or 
sooner ifpossible? ^ 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I wiH read to my fViend 
fVom Alabama the existing rule of the Senate on 
that subject, which we saw no motive for chang- 
ing: **and it shall be the duty of such Committee 
on Printing to report in every case in one day, or 
sooner ifpracticaDle," That is now the standing 
rule. "Wepropose no change in it. 

Mr. PITZPATRICK. That rule has not been 
observed since the Committee on Printing was 
formed . It is physically impossible for that com- 
mittee to report m one day on every proposition 
referred to tnem . I move to strike out that restric- 
tion, so as to leave the Committee oh Printing a 
reasonable time to consider questions, and not 
require them to disregard the rules of the Senate. 
If they attended to no other matters, the business 
before the Committee on Printing is enough to 
require the attention of its members the whole 
time. To insist on their reporting in one day, is 
an invidious distinction against them, which I 
trust the Senate will not impose upon the Com- 
mittee on Printing. I move to strike out that 
restriction. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. In answer to the objec- 
tion of the Senator from Alabama, who has been, 
like myself, a member of the Committee on Print- 
ing for some years past, I will state to him that 
the select committee to which this subject was 
referred made a very essential modification in the 
rule in reference to the duties of the Committee 
on Printing;, at my sug^stion. By comparing 
the new rule with the old one, he will find that 
such a modification was made. It has been cus- 
tomary, under the old rule, to print certain exec- 
utive documents sent here, as a matter of course, 
without first referring them to the Committee on 
Printing. It has been found in practice, that 
printing these documents at once, without any 
consideration, has led to considerable abuse. If 
they go to the Committee on Printing, the proba- 
bility is, that in many j»ses that committee would 
properly report against printing them at all, and 
thus save a very considerabfe expense. For 
instance, a member, for some purpose of his own, 
or to gratify some friend, moves a resolution 
cidling for the proceedings of a court-martial, or 
softietninf of that kind. Those proceedings come 
here, ana prove to be a very large bundle of 
papers, maxing a considerable volume — a volume 
in which nobody in the Senate, and hardly any- 
body in the coumry, is interested. A motion to 
print is made, and no one feeling any interest in 
the subject, that motion is agreed to as a matter 
of course, and the printing takes place; when, 
if it were referred to the Committee on Printing, 
they would examine the matter, and in many 
cases find that the printing was entirely unneces- 
sary for the action of the Senate, ana thus the 
expense of printing would be saved. 

A^in, it has been sug^sted in regard to the 
President's message anoT accompanying docu- 
ments, that a very considerable portion of those 
documents are mere useless matter for purposes 
of public distribution — such as bids made for con- 
tracts, and items of that description, which are 
of nojp;eneral interest whatever, and communicate 
no inmrmation of any value to the country. By 
referring to the Committee on Printing documents 
of that description, they might be very much less- 
ened in size, and thus a large expense would be 
saved. The alteration in the rule to which I have 
alluded, is to provide for referring all documents, 
except certain legislative documents — such as 
reports of committees — to the Committee on Print- 
iBg m th« first instance. That suggestion , which 



was made by me, die special committee on this 
subject adopted; and I hope (Sie Senate wifi adopt 
it. 

The other portion to which the Senator from 
Alabama has alluded, he will see, on examin- 
ation, has heretofore been part of the rule. It is 
merefy put in for the purpose of ha8teniii|g the 
action of the Committee on Printing. It is not 
rigidly enforced. It is not expected that in all 
cases the Committee on Printing will report within 
twenty-four hours, but in many cases ^ere is 
no difficulty in doing so, and it ought to be done. 
Where they need more time, they can undoubt- 
edly take it, and a report is proper if it comes in 
after a day has passed. As a general rule, whife 
I have been a member of the committee, we have 
endeavored — I think the honorable chairman will 
bear me out in the assertion — to make our reports 
concerning printing just as soon as we could. If 
we could make them in twenty -four hours we 
have done so. If we had not the information to 
enable us to do it we deferred the report. We 
have never found the slightest practical difficulty 
in regard te this portion of the rule. I dare say 
none would ever be found. It may as well stand 
as it is — a hint to the Committee on Printing that 
they are expected to make their reports with as 
raucn speed as is practicable under the circum- 
stances. I see no object in striking out this por- 
tion of the rule, because my own experience is, 
that has been productive of no sort of practical 
harm or inconvenience. At the same time, how- 
ever, I am not disposed to be strenuous in rela- 
tion to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is 
on the amendment of the Senator from Alabama 
to strike out that portion of the proposed rule 
which requires the Committee on Printing to re- 
port in every case within one day or sooner if 
practicable. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. 1 concur m the alter- 
ation of the rule suggested by the Senator from 
Maine as salutary and proper; but I ask him if 
he is not aware, as a member of the Committee 
on Printing, that w.e have complied with the 
requirement that we shall report tn one day only 
in special instances, where from the importunities 
of gentlemen submitting motions to print, we 
have been induced to report in a short time. I am 
not willing to act under a rule and yet be obliged 
to refuse to conform to its requirements. 

Besides, the adoption of this feature now, when 
we are fhnning a new rule, woald seem to imply 
on official delinquency on the part of the Printing 
Committee if they do not hereafter report within 
one day aftera. proposition is submitted to them. 
My colleagues on that committee will bear me 
witness to the fhct, that there have been cases 
before us in regard to which it would be wholly 
impossible, unless we neglected all our other 
duties, to comply with this provision. As I have 
said, I do not like to act under a rule unless I can 
conform to its requirements as a member of the 
Committee on Printing, if I am to conttmie on 
that committee. Matters come before that com- 
mittee, and are likely to be before it hereafter to 
attend to, which would require almost the whole 
time of the members in the committee-room, with- 
out attending to business in the Senate. The 
members of that committee are members of other 
committees, and they have not always time imme- 
diately to attend to every proposition that may 
be referred to them. I see no propriety in requir- 
ing that committee to do what the Senate knows 
they cannot do. When matters of this kind are 
referred to the committee, there is an implied 
obligation that they will take them up and con- 
sider them at the earliest practicable period, with- 
out the additional requirement of a provision of 
this kind in the rules. If the committee should 
be unmindful of it, I venture to say the gendeman 
introducing the subject to the notice of 3ie Senate 
would very soon remind the committee of the 
necessity of prompt action. I moTe to strike out 
this clause, 80 as to let the Committee on Printing 
stand on the same footing aa all other oommit* 
tees. 

Mr. JOHNSON. 1 was ^ad to hear the Sen- 
ator fVom Maine, my colleague on the Printing 
Committee, speak as he has spoken of the dih- 

fenoe of that committee in the pecfonnaiiet of ita 
uties. I concur with him in much that he has 



said. At the same time, I must say that I think 
the provision incorporated' into the proposed role 
by tne Senator from Louisiana is unjust to that 
committee. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. AUm me Id remind tke 
Senator from Arkansae that it is notiacorponUed 
by the Senator from Louisiana, but it is one ef 
the standing rules of the Senale, and iam beed so 
ever since we hture beeivmembeMof the committse. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Then it is now to be ma4» 
a law on us by another declaration. If it was a 
standing rule before, and was not abroeatedt I 
presume the practiee under it might have justified 
the eourse hitherto taken. • But now here m a 
clear declaration that the Committee on f^'ntin^ 
shall, in every case, report in one day or sooasr, 
if practicable* If that was the rule before, it is 
now to be reiinacted and reinforced move elearly. 
In order to do this, that committee mmat hoM a 
meetinff every day when aa order for printisff m 
referred to it, ana this will throw on U a burasa 
that will prevent its members Arom atteadiag to 
any other committee duties. I am net wUBSg 
te stand in that attitude, or to be thus eoeMip. 
There are many matters reierred to the Conaout- 
tee on Printing which net only do not seed io^ 
mediate action, but ovght never to be aoted upon 
at all ; and there are msny of them that tbe eem- 
mittee never does act upon, because that has 
seemed to be the most agreeable method to the 
Senate; and » as we believed, the most sensible 
manner of managinf^ such subjects. 

Now, the Senate is called o|>o» to eaaet inte 
Sr positive rule, that the Committee en Printieg 
shall, i» every caae» report in one day or 8eooer« 
if practicable. I object to it on persoeal groends. 
If any such provision was in the eld rule I oeeer 
knew it. If it benowadi^iteMl^theretiiltw^ be» 
that the first time the feelings of a Senator becesae 
excited for the want ef a report from the eomoiit^ 
tee on some proposition of nis, he can rise en this 
floor, and assail me db a member of the oomaii- 
tee, if I should be on it; and i shall certainly not 
be on it if this provision be adopted. A Senator, 
excited and irritated because his business is not 
reported upon immediately, can rise, and chaige 
upon the committee a violation of the rules of 
this body. He can point them to this provision, 
and say: *^ Here is tne law under whicL you act, 
and you have failed in the discharge of your du- 
ties.^' Before his intein(>erance carried him too 
far, I should like to be able to ^ve him banik that 
which he sent me; but here I should have staring 
me rn the face this provision of the rule. I do 
not desire to be placed in an attitude where gen- 
tlemen are invited to assail me with the authority 
of kiwon their side, when I know that my coarse 
is just and right. 

This rule says that the Committee on Prfnting^ 
shall report in one day or sooner if practicable. 
Who ever heard of such a^ing in regard to any 
other matter on the face of the earth ? Was any 
such regulation ever made in regard to any other 
committee ? Is it not presumable that if there be 
a necessity for an immediate report, the conrraut- 
it that clerks are necessary for certahi pomsnittees. 
tee will be honest enough and intelligent enoi^ 
to see it? Unless the Printing Committee has been 
derelict, I see no reason for laying such extra 
bonds on their shoulders. 

I trust the Senate will not adopt a resohotioii 
of this character. If they do, I shall certainly 
ask the Senate to excuse me from servii^ on tluct 
committee. 

Mr. PITZPATRICK. And so shafl I. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I do not want to serve on it 
anyhow. It is the most loathesome committee 
, in the body to serve upon in many points of 
view. If I am to serve on it any loneer» this 
requirement must not be put on me. I do not 
believe the authority of this body can make me 
submit to it and serve on that committee. 

Mr. STUART. I am very desirous, aa one 
member of this body, to retain on the Committee 
on Printing my honorable iViends from Arikansas 
and Alabama; and I think the Senate may^, with 
great propriety, egree to the amendment whidi 
they suggest, altbough it has been correctly aaid 
by the honorable Senator fVom Maine, ttiat this 
provision ef the rale proposed by the Seaalor 
tWna Louistana is apreeise copy of the roi^ «m k 
BOW stands, and although it is true that it does im 
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M^uiie that coanittiM tii —p ut t in a dUflr valeis 
it 18 practicable to report in a day» ana if it ia 
pa^ aeti eable to report aooMr^ Ikey are to report 
■eaaer. We have a right at aay lisia to ptMi a 
resolation of the Senate inatrttding anjr commtftr 
«eie of Ihia body to report aeooidinf lo our pleaa 
life. If the fienata thiiA there haa bean usae* 
aeaaary or inaomrenieiil iefaty, thay nay rectify 
it at any moiheot l>y adopting a reaohitioB thait 
the eomaiiltee ahatt report forthwith oraA a. par* 
teenlarfiaM. Being or opinion that tfaiaeomflMt* 
t^, aa nov orginized, ia one of great Tigilanee 
and exoeeding uaefirinees in thie body , I (faink the 
flenate nay» vithotat iny aort of ftm of inhiry 
«r deii^ to the public baaiBeaB, nafce ancn an 
amendment to thta rule aa haa been mo^ed by tlie 
•bo — t ab le Senator from Akbama. That vill 
flaee the Coaunittee on Printing on the aame 
ibcitEng aa e^wry other cooMnittea of the body* 
which ia, and can bo, eftaaive to none, and wtH 
certainly anawer erccy boaineaa oligeet that we 
* ftTOBi'view. 

Mr. PfiSSBNDEN. I do not deaign to debate 
matter, bat eimply to e^lain it» beeanae it 
atrikoa me there ia a g r eat deal of nnneoeaaary 
Ibeiing in I'wurd lo it. The Senator from Axk* 
mnaaa, the wnalor from Alabama, and myaelf, 
hare aerved oa the Piinilag Oomauttee for three 
or foar jFeara together, and we noTer found out 
«B(iI thk morning how amoh we had auffered in 
-oonae^uence a( thia rale. We have now found 
out how mnch we have auffMod, and how much 
we are likely to avifer. The truth ia, that if the 
oapie a d on m pointed right, if you pot a comma 
alter the woid '^ day," and then another comma 
after the word *' sooner," there ie no reqnirement 
ihat the oommittoe ahall report in one day, unleea 
it be piactieoble. Thua pointed, the proFiaion 
teadat *' It ahall be the duty of ouch Oommittee 
«tt Printing to report, in ewry caae, in one day, 
ar aooner* if peaottcable;" ao that the worda ** if 
jwacticable" apply as much to the ** one imf*' as 
to the ** or aooner," and it has been so eonatrued 
practically. As a matter of foot, the comnuttee 
MB gene on aiid done iia dnty, and reported just 
•a soon aa waa practicable, and therefore haa 
«einplied literaUy with the rule. If, howerer, 
' miybody haa any objection to the retentiott of thia 
fikluae, there is no reason why it idiould not be 
atriehen out. I rose not to derend it, but aimply 
to say that, finding it there and knowing thai it 
had ncTer done any harm in the world, 1 aimply 
•left it there. If tlie membiwa of the Committee 
on Printing deaire it to he atrioken out, I huTe no 
obieetion to striking it ouL 

Mr. JOHNSON. Aa to the remaric in regard 
to what I hare aufiered, I halve only to say that 
•I never was aware before that there waa any such 
proviaiott in the rule. If there are thoee here 
who are skillful in roles, and peculiarly Tersed in 
them, I must say that their studies have tfUien a 
^^ry different direction from mine. I believe /m 
eaaaninatioa of the rules most take a great deal 
of time. I have no doubt the mind which has 
made anoh an examination is considerably im- 
proved. It oeitainhr would be a great task, unleee 
a man were compelled to undertake it in order to 
be able to preaide in the chair. We are well 
nware that tew members know the rules. I doubt 
whether five atntleBMn in this body were ever 
before aamre umt there wns in this rule any suoh 
ve^aisition on the Cemmitiee on Printing. Now 
we all luibw it, for attention is caUed to It. I am 
not willing that it ahall be adopted* and if it be, 
I ahaM not consent to serve longer cm that eoai- 
mittee. 

Mr.FITZPATRIOK. leor^urwiththeehair- 
nao of the Committee on Printing, [BIr. Jomi- 
tow.) Although I have been a member of that 
ootnmittee for four years, I never before knew 
^at there was such a remiireaent in the rule. I 
have endeavored to diaonarge my duty as soon 
as possible. If this provioion is now to bo made 
-by a ^ou of the Senate, I very frankly ray I do 
not desire to be loagw a member of this commit- 
tee. Why will not tentlemen leave us as other 
committees are left? Of course the committee will 
in every caae report as soon as practicable, without 
there Ming sucb a requirement in the mile. 

The VIOB PRE6H>BNT. The question is 
•a the amendment of the Senator from Alabama. 

The amendment was agvead (o. ' \ 



Mr. FITZa^ATRICS:. Will the Sem^teir from 
Louisiana wee to the amendment to substitute 
Sevan fof five members on the Committee on 
Military Affairs? 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I h«d the honor before tu 
tell my friend from Alabama, thitt I had no ob}C^ 
tion individually. 

Mr. FITZPATIUCS. I oSer tinit mMd* 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PEAROB. I wish to make a sutgestion 
to the Senator ft^m* Louisiana which, perhapa, 
will answer my purpose, and without moving 
any amendment. The separate rules of the Sen- 
ate prescribe what committees shall be appointed, 
and of what number of members they shall eon* 
sist, with one exception. There is one connnit- 
tee which is appointed under the authority of a 
joint rule of the two Houses, and I think, there- 
fore, it is not proper for es ty> interfore with Uiat 
oommitlee onaer this separate plan of the Senate. 
The 90th joint rule prescribes that there shall be 
a Joint Committee on the Library, to coneist of 
three members on the part of the Senate, and 
three on the part of the House of Representa- 
tivea. The reasons for this are very obvious, 
and I think very proper. Inasmuch as tbisoom- 
mitt^ is the creation of the joint rule of the two 
Houses, it seems to me proper that it ahould be 
undisturbed, until by the action of the two 
Houses that joint rate be changed. I hope the 
Senator from Louisiana will assent to striking 
from his resolution that portion of it which re- 
lates to the Committee on the Library, and leave 
it until the next session, when, if it be desirable, 
the two Houses can make any change which 
may be required. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I have no objection to 
that. The proposition for the amendment of the 
94th rule of tne Senate, as I have submitted it, 
was agreed to unanimously by #«e &wt members 
of the Benate who were appointed • special com- 
mittee for that purpose at the last session. I do 
not feel justiAed in accepting any proposition on 
behalf of the committee, but individually I make 
no objection to this change. 

Mr. PEARCE. I move, then, that so mnch 
of the resolution as relates to the Committee on 
the Library be stricken out. Let it stand under 
the joint role of the two Houses which created 
the oommittoe, prescribed the number of its mem- 
bers, and defined its duties. My amendment is 
to strike out the words <*a Committee on the 
Li0rary, to consist of five members." 

Mr. PESSENDEN. I suggest whether it 
would not be as well simply to strike out ** five 
members," and insert ** tnrae members," which 
is the present number. 

Mr. PEARCE. In the original 34th rule of 
the Senate there is nothing said about the Com- 
mittee on the Library. This oommittee has its 
organiaation preeoribed by a joint rule of the two 
Houses. I (losire it to remain under the joint 
role, unafibcted by any action here. 

Mr. PESSENDEN. Very well. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. I desire to offer an amendment 
as to the Committee on Pensions. I move to 
amend that portion of the resolution which relates 
to that committee by striking out *< five mem^- 
ber8,"and inserting "seven members." That 
committee had upwards of two hundred cases 
before it at the last session. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I have no objection. 

Mr. FOSTER. It will be noticed that the 
resolution now before the Senate proposes to 
connect with the Committee on Pensions the 
Committee on Revolutionary Claims, which is 
now a separate committee. The resolution pro- 
poses to merge these two committees into one. I 
wish to keep them divided, and I shall offbr an 
amendment ror that purpose after the amendment 
of the Senator from Iowa shall have been dis- 
posed of. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BAYARD. One portion of this resolution 
provides that certain committees shall not have 
clerks. Among those is the Committee on Public 
Buildings. I move to amend the resolution by 
atriking out that committee from that portion of 
the jraaohMifHi, the dfoct of which will be to giv^ 



It a clerk. I have boen chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings fyx four sessions of 
Coiwress 

Afi. FESSENDEN. I suggest to the Senator 
the uropHeti^ of withholding that amendment 
until we coi|i?io the oonmderation of the employ- 
flBytnt of clerks. Le^ vm fir«t fix the number of 
copwtiees sAd of th#ir membeis, and pro?id« 
for dcrkn afterwards. 

Mr. BAYARD. I d? not know that there ia 
any particular order to be observed in disposing 
of this question. I t^tke it the resolution is oeforo 
us as a whole, I offer this amendment to it; and 
I ask for the sense of the Senate upon it. I wish 
to state, in a very few words, my reasons for tha 
amftndment, and I do not know that it will lead 
to debate. If the Senate refuses tq allow thif 
committee a clerk, which it has had since I have 
been a member of it, I shall certainly ask the 
Senate to excuco me Arom service as the chairman 
of the Committee on Public Buildings. Tha 
reason why a clerk to this committee is necessary 
is simply umt its duties are not divisible, as are 
those of other committees. The members act 
more as an advisory body, and as a check on the 
chairman, than to eave him from any labor. Tha 
Committee on the Librarv,^or all tnose matters 
which require time and labor, have the officers of 
the Library to attend to them, and to make the 
inquiriea neceseary for the purpose of giving 
inK>rmatiQn to the committee. The chairman of 
the CommHtee on Public Buildings must acquire 
a great deal of information in regard to matters 
coming before the comnuttee. To do this, requires 
more time than I, consistently with my duues oa 
other committees, could undertake to give to it 
without having a clerk. I think the special com- 
mittee have not weighed the fact that of necessity 
the entire duties of the Committee on PubUc 
Buildinffs, so far aa labors are concerned* devolve 
on the chairman, and are not divisible among the 
members, I think there ahould be a clerk to that 
committee. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I have before me a list of 
all the committees of the Senate, and of the num- 
ber of subjects referred to each committee at the 
first session of the Thirty -Fourth Congress, with 
the number of reports made by each committee. 
In looking et this list^ it could not but strike those 
who were engaged in revising the rules of the 
Senate that there was an abuse so far as rejgarda 
the employment of clerks by the committees. 
For instance: the Committee on Commerce had 
two hundred and twenty-eight references, and 
made one hundred and ten reports: the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs had two hundred and thir- 
teen references, and made one hundred and foi^ 
ty -eight reports; and ao on. Numerous other 
committees had references by hundreds, and 
made* reports by dozens. The Committee on 
Public Buildings had referred to them seven mat- 
ters, and made not one report. Upon this ex- 
hibit, the special committee appointed to revise 
the rules of the Senate could not perceive on what 
ground the Committee on Public Buildings could 
expect to have a clerk retained in its service. If, 
however, as my friend from Delaware says, it ia 
absolutely essential, from the nature of the busi- 
ness of tnat committee, to retain a clerk, I per- 
sonally can make no objection; but with the 
exhibit of the buainess of the committees, it cer- 
tainly appeared to us that no clerk was uecessary 
for that committee. 

Mr. BAYARD. If the data of the honorable 
Senator were the true basis of calculation — if that 
was the true mode of estimating the labor of the 
committee, undoubtedly his conclusion would bo 
correct; but the matters referred to the Committee 
on Public Buildings do not require reports to be 
made. In many cases we have askeu to be dis- 
chaiged without any farther report. There are 
duties connected with the Committee on Public 
Buildings outside of all references of individual 
petitions or other matters requiring investij^ationy 
and as I stated before, the labor of that investi- 
gation falls entirely on the chairman of the com- 
mittee. ■ I do not say that it is severe intellectual 
labor, but it occupiea time. There is information 
to be collected; and if the chairman is obliged to 
attend to it, he must necessarily devote his whole 
time to it, to the exclusion of nis dutiep on other 
commit^es. I have occupied a position ae a 
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member of the Committees on the Judiciary and 
on the Library, and I know that you cannot tell, 
from the number of reports alone, what is the ex- 
tent of labor of a committee. I know in regard 
to one of the committees of this i^dy of which 
I was formerly a member, onehalWf the reports 
were made by the clerk. Differing from some 
gentlemen with whom I had conversation on the 
subject, under no circumstances would I, as a 
member of a committee, ever permit a clerk to 
draw up a report for me. I should draw it up ifty- 
8elf,and he might copy it. I W9uld never intfust 
to him the power of making a report. I do not 
think that is the proper use of a clerk. I am per- 
fecily satisfied that any gentleman who takes the 
position will find that the labor of chairman of 
the Committee on Public Buildings is greater than 
he anticipated — that it is labor which requires 
time to perform, and more time than he can afford, 
Consistently with his other duties, without a clerk. 
I have no objection to remaining on that commit- 
tee as a member, but I shall certainly ask to be 
excused from serving as chairman if that commit- 
tee be denied a clerk. 

Mx. PESSENDEN. The special committee 
were obliged to act on some sort of principle in 
relation to the matter intrusted to them. I know 
it is a very invidious matter to talk about these 
clerks, and to allow them to some committees and 
refuse them to others. When 1 was a member 
of the other House of Congress, a dozen or more 
years ago, there were but two or three commit- 
tees in the Senate or the House of Representatives 
to which clerks were allowed. It has got to be 
the case now that every committee has a clerk, 
whether it has anything to do or not, and it is 
substantially the case with many of them that 
the clerk is simply clerk of the chairman, to do 
his private business. If we are to sanction that 
system, I do not see why each member of the 
Sienate should not have a clerk just as well as the 
chairman of a committee which has no business 
for a clerk to do. I* take it the Committee on 
Public Buildings has no other business to do but 
what is referred to it by the Senate. If it has 
anything to do, it must 'be in regard to matters 
put in us charge by the Senate. The exhibit 
which the Senator from Louisiana has made, 
shows that in nine months only seven matters 
were referred to it, and no report made on anv 
oi>e of them. The honorable Senator from Del- 
aware says that it is nevertheless a position the 
business of which takes time. 1 should be happy 
if ho would explain to me what kind of business 
that committee has to do which is not referred to 
it by the Senate of the United States, and what 
it is tJml takes time. 

Mr. BAYARD. I wish the honorable Senator 
were a member of the committee. If he were, he 
would find out. No reports were made, because 
they were deemed unnecessary in those cases; but 
the subjects were all considered and investigated, 
and that required time and labor on the part of the 
chairman. I am no architect; and I do not pro- 
fess to have any particular knowledge of the build- 
ings and grounds upon which wonc is going on 
here. I must obtam the information necessary 
to understand the appropriations which I have to 
recommend for public works — such as your dome, 
your water-works, your Capitol extension, on 
which I am entirely uninstructcd, unless I obtain 
information by specific inquiry. Does the honor- 
able Senator suppose that does not take time? If 
ho wer»» placed in my situation, he would find 
that it takes a great deal of lime. It is diffi- 
cult for me to specfy everything which requires 
time at the h^nds of the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings; and I can only stale the 
fftincrnl result. The honorable Senator seems to 
disrej^ard ilic fact, that there are general duties 
connected with the supervision of the public 
grounds involving the necessity of going over 
them, ascertaining their locality, and learning 
what appropriations are necessary for their im- 
provement. There are twenty or thirty or forty 
aopropnations asked for each session, and it re- 
quires a great deal of time and labor to investigate 
nnd determine as to the propriety of allowing or 
disallowing them. These duties are necessarily 
indivisible. They devolve on the chairman. He 
brings the information which he collects before 
the committee, as an advisory body, to. explain 



these matters to them, and take their judgment 
on them. 

I made no report this session in two cases, 
which I did not examine simply from inability 
on account of sickness to do so; but every case 
referred to the committee is always the subject 
of examination and consideration. Repeatealy, 
instead of reporting on them, as we did not think 
any action necessary, we simply asked to be dis- 
charged. I have no desire to retain the position 
of chairman of the Committee on Public Build- 
ings. I only state what my experience is. 

Mr. FESSENDEN, We may as well settle 
thisouestion in regard to the Committee on Public 
Building as any other. I know there is, and 
always has been on the part of the members of the 
Senate, a great aversion to objecting to the em- 
ployment of a clerk by any committee the chair- 
man of which desired that one should be ap- 
pointed; but still the matter must be settled one 
way or the other; we must either adopt the prin- 
ciple that every committee which asks for a clerk 
shall be allowed one, or we must go into an ex- 
amination and say that no committee shall be 
allowed a clerk, unless the business of that com- 
mittee is such as to render a clerk necessary. A 
committee clerkship has ffot to be an office, and 
an office which is sought utr. It is well paid. It 
adds to the expenses of the Government. Unless 
there is business for him to do, I see no reason 
why a clerk should be appointed to a committee 
simply because a committee exists. 

I confess I am greatly at a loss to reconcile one 
of the ideas of the honorable Senator from Del- 
aware with another. He will not trust a clerk to 
draw up a report for him ; a clerk to him is a mere 
scribe to do writing under his direction. He 
wants to acquire certain information. Can he get 
that informati'>i) from a common clerk ? He says 
he is unacqui d with architecture and the lay- 
ing out of pu'^lic grounds, that he is reouired to 
obtain info'*niH*.:on on those subjects. Does he 
get it from a clerk -^ 

Mr. BAY A RD. Through a clerk. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. He can get it as well 
through a messenger. If the clerk is merely to 
carry a letter to somebody else, and bring an 
answer back, it can be done as well through a 
messenger, or through the post office, as through 
a clerk. 1 do not understand the logic and &e 
facts the honorable Senator adduces. Unless the 
Senate adv^ot the system that every committee 
which desires a clerk shall have one for its con- 
venience, or the convenience df its chairmrfh, I 
see no reason why this committee should be 
allowed a clerk. If, however, the Senate choose 
to decide that a clerk shall be allowed in all cases, 
wherever one may be desired by the members 
composing a committee, so be it; I can only vote 
against it and let it go. 

Mr. BAYARD. This report allows clerks to 
all committees except certain specified ones, to 
which they are not allowed. If I were disposed 
to enter into the matter, I could call on gentlemen 
to explain why and wherefore they except some 
and include other committees, and they would be 
unable, perhaps, to give the exact amount of labor 
they haa to perform, and the duties the clerk had 
to perform,. as I have been in this case. 
' The first of the excepted committees is the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills. Every one can 
easily understand that that committee requires 
no clerk. The bills arc prepared, and all the 
members of the committee have to do is to read 
them over and attach to them their initials, for 
the purpose of certifying that they are correct. 
The Committee on Engrossed Bills is in a similar 
position. The Committee on the Library is the 
next of the excepted ones. I have already ex- 
plained to the Senate that the officers connected 
with the library perform all the functions of a 
clerk for the Committee on the Library, without 
the necessity of there being a special clerk for 
that committee. But for that it would be obliged 
to have a clerk. Most of the labor falls on the 
chairman, and he would be obliged to have a 
clerk but for the assistance rendered him by the 
officers of the library. The next on the excepted 
list is the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate. That is a 
mere committee of decision. The accounts are 
laid before the comioittee by the Secrolary of t^ 



Senate, and the committee does nothing but look 
over them and examine them. 

There are two others on this excepted list— 4ha 
Committee on Public Buildings and the ComsMli- 
tee on Patents and the Patent Office. As to ^ 
Committee on Patents, I know so little about its 
duties, never havin|^ been a member of it, 'that i 
cannot say whelher it ought to be exoepted or not. 
These are the only two committees, in fiua, which 
are denied a clerk that could have any use for 
one; and as to one of these committees I cannot 
say that a clerk is necessary. As to the other, I 
can. If I chose to go over the list, though it 
would be an invidious task, I think I could show 
that committees have been allowed clerks whose 
abors are notgreater or more onerous. 

Mr. FESS^DEN. I have been a membdr 
of the Committee on Patents for two Congresses- 
It appears from the record that it has a great deal 
more business to do than the Committee on Piib» 
lie Buildings and Grouiids. I do not loiow the 
number of subjects referred to the Committee o« 
Patents, but I know that it has made a very eon* 
siderable number of reports; I have made soms 
myself, and others have made more. Stall, my 
experience on that committee satined me that a 
clerk to it was of no manner, of nse. He ibaw 
notify members when the meetings are to be faeJa, 
request their attendance, and do a little writings 
but he is of no service to the labors of the coati^ 
mittee ; and , therefore, at my sug^tion, thatcom* 
mittee was not allowed a clerk in this report. I 
thought we could make a saving there. 

Mr. BAYARD. The labors of that ooAMnittse^ 
I presume, are divisible, and $an be assigned to 
its dififerent members. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. We mifht as well, ea 
that principle, make the Committee on PohUc 
Buildii^ consist of one member. I was doI 
aware l^fore that the Senator from Delaware pei^ 
formed aU the duties of that committee, and thai 
the other members of it were mere men of stiawt 
holding a place on the list, but not doii^ anything 
— ^not even thinking. 

Mr. BAYARD. I made no such application 
as that the members of the cpnmiittee were men 
of straw. The honorable Senator is not jo stifi sd 
by anything I have said, in using sneh a remar)(. 
I spoke pf the other members of the committee 
as being advisory ; their judgment is necessary^ 
but I said the labor fell not on Uiem but on the 
chairman more peculiarly than in other comnu6> 
tees. If the honorable Senator quotes my laiH 
guage, I will thank him to state it in ray words, 
and not represent, or rather, misrepresent me as 
using a term in reference to the members of the 
committee, whieh I never made use of. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I made no reprooentatiott 
whatever. I simply inferred, from whattheSeo* 
ator did state, what the rest of the committoe 
were. He said the duties were not divisible; that 
th^y all fell on the chairman; that he had to do 
the whole. If that be the case, of course the other 
members of the committee are mere nobodies. 
The Senator says the labors of that committee are 
not divisible, and therefore I grant it to be so, 
though I cannot exactly comprehend why it is. 
If we have referred seven subjects to a committsa 
consisting of six members, I cannot see why one 
subject may not be committed to one member, 
and another to another, as is done in other cases. 
I say again, according to the Senator's statement 
— not that I attempt to quote his langiage — as a 
matter of fact, all the remaining members of tfas 
committee most be men of straw, and nothing else 
except advisory. 

The VICE FHESIDENT. The amendment 
of the Senator from Delaware is, in the daitss 
" each of the foregoing committees shall be enti- 
tled to employ a clerk, with the exception oi the 
six following," to strike out of the excepted com- 
mittees the words, ** the Committee on Pubtio 
Buildings and Grounds." 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I wish to test that ques- 
tion, and I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MALLORY. I shall vote with the chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Buildings. When 
a Senator rises in his place here, and informa the 
Senate that it has devolved on him, as chainnaa 
of the committee, more labor than he can eonve-* 
niently perform, I am willing to taka thut atata* 
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ment; and on that ground alone I will TOta to give 
his committee a clerk. 

Mr. RUSK. ( ahall vote for it on that ground; 
and, beaiden, 1 have a very strong conviction on 
m^ own mino ,that a elerk is necessary to the Com- 
mittee on Public Building. There is a very large 
juimber of public buildings here, and that com- 
mittee must have a great deal of labor to perform. 
In addition to this, my confidence in the chairman 
of the Committee on Public Buildings induces me 
to believe that he would not ask for what was nn- 
iseceseary. 1 shall therefore vote for this amend- 
ment. 

. Mr. TRUMBULL. I apprehend that if a clerk 
is to be granted on the apphcation of a commit- 
tee» the result of this movement is no change in 
the rules at all. That is what is now done; and 
under that practice what is the result? Nearly 
every committee of this body has a clerk, no mat- 
ter whether it has any business to do or not. 
How does this happen f How is it that during the 
present session of Congress, committees which 
Aave made no reports at all— committees, as waa 
stated at a former session, that had never assem- 
bled, that had never had a single meeting, have 
kad clerks ? This is the abuse wnich it was sought 
to correct. Now the special committee come in 
with a proposition that certain committees shall 
have clerks, and that certain others shall not have 
them. It is objected to this report, or rather to 
the proposition now made by the Senator from 
Louisiana, that some person who was chairman 
of a committee during a former session says it is 
proper that committee should have a cleric, and 
v^ we are told that we must vote to assign a clerk to t 
that committee, because that statement is made. 
If that be so, we have made by this movement 
»o change at all. 

If this be done to-day, the same thing will be 
done to-morrow, for some of the other committees 
i^iieh, according to this proposition, are to have 
no clerks. Some morning a member of another 
committee will rise and propose that it have a 
elerk. It will be enough that that suggestion is 
iMule by a member of a committee and a clerk will 
be granted if the practice be adopted to-day of 
allowing a clerk on such a sug^stion. 

These clerks are very convenient, I suppose, to 
flsme members of the committees; but if a derk 
is given as a mere convenience to the chairman 
of a committee, as was avowed at the last session, 
to be made use of for the purpose of directing 
documents and performing other duties, clerks 
might, with the same propriety, be assigned to 
every member of this body. I am disposed to be 
governed by the report of the special committee 
which has investigated this matter, which has 
looked into the suoject and examined the busi- 
ness of the various committees. We are told by 
it that clerks are necessary for certain committees. 
Very well; let us vote for them. It also tells us 
after an examination and a comparison of the 
business of the various committees that certain 
others do not need clerks. I hope the Senate 
will adhere to the report as it is made, and not in 
this instance establish the rule of giving a clerk 
to every committee which asks for one, no matter 
whether it has any business for a clerk or not. 

I do not pretend to know what business may 
be done by the particulai; committee which it is 
now said will need a clerk; but I prefer to be gov- 
amed by the report of the spechil committee which 
baa investigated the subject, and therefore, 1 shall 
▼ote against allowing a clerk to this committee. 

Mr. MALLORY. The honorable Senator from 
Illinois does not treat the question with entire 
fiumess; nor have the remarks which he has made 
responded at all to the brief suggestion I addressed 
to the Senate. He says we are about to establish 
a rule giving a clerk to every committee on the 
mere suggestion that one is wanted, and for the 
mere purpose of franking documents. That is 
not the ]K>int; nor is it what the Senator from 
Delaware contends for. The Senator from Dela- 
ware makes an exception of one committee, oon- 
eeding the report in every other case to be correct. 
I vote for his proposition on the ground that when 
a chairman or a committee rises in his place and 
informs the Senate that the public business com- 
mittted to bis care requires a clerk, the inference 
is, of course, that unless we give him one the I 
piiUio iotsrestwill not be so well subtenred; and L 



I think the judgment of that Senator ig superior 
to that of the whole Senate on such a point. 

Mr. BUTLER. I wish to inforn^ gentlemen 
that there are no chairmen of committees on this 
floor, and they have no right to speak for their 
committees. There is no chairman; there are no 
committees now. The committees have not yet 
been arranged for this session. 

Mr. PUGH. I have more regard for the opin- 
ion of the Senator fVom Delaware, who has served 
upon the Committee on Public Building heretofore 
as chairman, than I have for the opinion of the se- 
lect committee, who know nothing about the busi- 
ness of this committee. I am confirmed in that 
opinion when the chairman of the select committee 
tells ue on what principles they have gone. Who- 
ever expected the Committee on Public Buildings 
to make reports in the shape of bills? Their 
business comes on the appropriation bills. I 
think the Senator from Delaware had the floor for 
three or four hours at the last session, reporting 
amendments to the amount of two or three mil- 
lions of dollars to be placed on one appropriation 
bill. 

I shall vote to ^ve this committee a clerk, and 
if any Senator will move to strike out the Com- 
mittee on Patents and the Patent Office fVom the 
excepted list, I shall vote to strike that out. I 
was a member of two committees at the last 
Congress, and I know that committee service is 
arduous and thankless. I know that members 
of Congress have correspondence of their own, 
and business of their own to attend to, and I will 
vote to give them every facility to relieve them 
from the troubles which beset them as members 
of committees. I have no doubt that, with the 
exception of the Committee on Contingent Ex- 
penses, the Committee on the Library, the Com- 
mittee on Enrolled Bills, and the Committee on 
Engrossed Bills, every commiuee of the Senate 
ought to have a clerk. As to the committees to 
which the Senator from Illinois refers that have 
no business, this report abolishes them all. By 
it we get rid of the Committee on Manufactures, 
the Committee on Agriculture, the Committee on 
the Militia, the Committee on Revolutionary 
Claims, the Committee on Roads and Canals, and 
the Committee on Retrenchment. I do not think 
we ought to abolish the Committee on Revolu- 
tionary Claims. I believe that will turn out to be 
a mistake, and we shall have to restore that com- 
mittee. 

Mr. FOSTER. 1 have given notRMS that I shall 
move an amendment to that effect. 

Mr. PUGH. I shall vote with the Senator for 
that amendment; but the committees complained 
of are now abolished. It seems to me that by 
allowing clerks to the committees whieh I have 
named we shall not increase the expenses of the 
Senate. For my part, I shall vote to give each 
of those committees a clerk, and I have no doubt 
it will be found very beneficial. 

The question being taken on the amendment of 
Mr. Batard, by yeas and nays, resulted — yeas 
24, nays 26; as follows: 

YEAS — Messn. Bayard, Bigler, Bright, Brodertck, 
Brown, Butler, Cameron, Douglas, Fitch, PitcfMtrick, 
Green, Jolinson, Jone*, Kennedy, MaUory^, Maaon, Pugb, 
ReJdjRiuk.Sfbaiitian, 8iniiDoa«, Slidell, Thomsoa ofNcw 
Jersey, ana Wright— 24. 

NAY8 — Mewra. Bell of Tenneaaee, Benjaoihi, Biggt, 
Clay, Collaroer, Davia, Dixon, Doolittle, Dorkoe, Evana, 
Feaaenden, Foot, Foster, Hamlin, Harlan, Houaton, Iver- 
aoii. Kins, Pearee, Seward, Siuart, Toomba, Trumboll, 
Wade, Wilaon, and Yulee~96. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FOSTER. 1 move an amendment, in line 
nineteen, to strike out the words ** and revolu- 
tionary claims," and insert after line twenty, «A 
Committee on Revolutionary Claims, to consist 
of five members." The grounds on which I ask 
this are, 1 think, such as to entitle the proposition 
to the favorable consideration of the Senate. To 
the Committee on Revolutionary Claims, which 
the report proposes to abolish, there have been 
referred during the past Congress one hundred 
and forty-seven cases — a greater number of cases 
than has been referred to almost any committee 
of this body. There are a few committees to 
which more business has been referred ; but when 
the character of the business is taken into con- 
sideration, I am persuaded it will be seen that 
thi^ committee has had as much kd}or as any' 
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conlmittee of this body. The character of the 
questions referced to it is historical, requiring" 
research, time, and labor. Takinc the number 
of cases, and the character of the ousiness, into 
account, I hazard nothing in saying ihat no com- 
mittee has had more real labojr than this. 

Under these circumstances, I hope this com- 
mittee will not be merged in another, and espe- 
cially in one that I think has really more business 
than any committee of this body — I mean the 
Committee on Pensions, for to that committee 
there were referred, during the first session of 
this Congress, two hundred and thirty cases — a 
greater number than to any other committee. 
Now, to put the Commiuee on Revolutionary 
Claims with the Committee on Pensions, would 
be merging two of the most important committees 
of this body f and making an amount of business 
which would be really too onerous for one com- 
mittee to perform. It costs nothing to separata 
the committees. I hope my amendment will be 
agreed to. ^ 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I can make no opposition 
to the motion of the Senator from Connecticut. 
The special committee supposed the duties of 
the Committees on Pensions and Revolutionary 
Claims might very well be united, inasmuch as 
the subjects were germane to each other, and the 
legislation altogether of a beneficiary class; but 
the chairman 6f the Committee on Revolutionary 
Claims [Mr. Evans] assures nie that he does not 
consider that the business of that comn^ittee can 
be performed by the Committee on Pensions, in 
addition to the duties already devolved on that 
committee. He states to me that they are ardu- 
ous, and require much research. I snail cheer- 
fully agree that these two committees be retained. 

Tlie amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PUGH. I move to amend the proposition 
by inserting before the words ** A Committee on 
Fxjreign Relations," the following: •• A Commit- 
tee of Privileges and Elections, to consist of seven 
members." 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I hope the Senator will 
give some reason for that proposition. It pro- 
poses the formation of a new committee, and I 
suppose has reference to a particular class of 
business which may come before us at this ses- 
sion. This is certainly not to be adopted without 
some consideration , and I hope the Senate will 
not agree to it simply because it is moved, unless 
some very ^ood reasons be given for forming this 
new committee. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I am not now 
chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, but 
I have been for many years past, ^nce 1 have 
occupied that relation to this body, I think we 
have had about seven cases of contested elections. 
They are rather disagreeable subjects. In every 
parliamentary body, certainly in the Parliament 
of England and in almost all the State Legisla- 
tures, there are such committees as that proposed 
to be formed by my friend from Ohio. A com- 
mittee of privileges and elections is one that ought, 
of its own motion, to take up and consider ques- 
tions of contested election I have been in somo 
measure censured, as chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, for not having taken that course 
in relation to contested elections heretofore. I 
think such a committee as that proposed by my 
friend from Ohio ought to be raisea, and I shall 
vote most Willingly for his amendment. I know, 
however, that, in doing so, it may be thought that 
1 desire to throw off some responsibility from my 
own committee; but, at the proper time, I shall 
ask to be discharged from serving on any com- 
mittee. I have TOen for ten years on the Judi- 
ciar^Committee, and for six years I served on it 
without a clerk. I must say, that I have had on 
that committee very able coadjutors, and I can 
never complain of the reminiscences connected 
with it. My friend from North Carolina, whom 
I now see on the floor, [Mr. Badger,] served 
with me on that committee, and I used to make 
him work a little; and I have had on that com- 
mittee other ^ntlemen of whom I have very pleas- 
ant recollections. For the^ first six years that I 
served on it I did a great deal of work. For the 
last four years I have tried to make some of my 
young friends do a portion of the work — particu- 
larly my friend from Georgia [Mr. Toombi] and 
my friend from Ohio» [Mr. Puou.] 
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I say that a cominittee ob prurile^s and eleo- 
titfttsooght to be raised to take cognizance of cases 
of disputed election at the first day of the session, 
and to purge the body. No bo<^ on evth ought 
t# idlow any foreign man to partlcipste in. its pro-> 
ceedings. If it is formed on a prooeediDg in the 
nature of quo worroitto that a man is not entitled 
to a seat here, there should be a committee whose 
business it should be to take cognizance of ibat 
Ihct. Having prochdmed my purpose to ask leave 
to be excused fVom serving on any oontmittee, I 
take this occasion to say tSat 1 think my friends 
who will remain on the Judiciary Committee 
should be relieved from these cases. My fHend 
from QeoTMt [Mr. Teoifvt,] mry iVieud Arom 
Ohio, [Mr. 1Puoh,1 and my friend from Delaware, 
[Mr. Batard,] will probM>ly remain on that com^ 
OMttee; and if to the Judiciary Committee are to 
be committed these cases, three men may be se- 
lected to sit with them with a view to the very 
election case now pending. I am tired of using 
the proscriptive ax to cut off the heads of my 
Drionds. I nave had to do it in two or ^ree in- 
stancea, but I do not mean to be prosecuting o^er 
any longer. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I am sorry, Mr. President, 
that the amendments suggested by different Sen- 
ators should make roe nse oftener than it is my 
habit to rise in the Senate, and oftener than is at 
aU pleasant to me; but the proposition now pre- 
sented makes it necessary for me to say a Tew 
words. 

The suggestion was made to the special com- 
mittee that it would be proper to raise a com- 
mittee OD privileged and elections. The special 
committee was composed of five members. One 
was the chairman of the Committee on Finance, 
[Mr. HtTNTERri ATiothcF ^"^8 ^^0 chairman of the 
Committee on Territories, [Mr. Douglas;} a third 
was my friend from Maine, [Mr. Fessrndbn;] a 
fourth v^as the Senator from Pennsylvania, tne 
chairman of the Committee on Claims at the last 
Congress, [Mr. Brodbeao;] and the fifth 'was 
myself. On tlie proposition made to raise a com- 
mittee of this character, after debate, the vote 
Was four against to one for it. The reasons for 
that vote I will state. 

It was BUffgcsted that there were very few cases 
of contested elections in the Senate. Unfortu- 
mitely, at the last Congress there were two or 
three cases, I believe, which was a very unusual 
state of things. There is but a single case now 
pending. It was suggested that the Committee 
on the Judiciary was one of the most important 
committees of the Senate; that the gentlemen who 
composed it were selected fbr their legal and par- 
liamentary oxpcrienoe, for their character, stand- 
ing, and intelligence, and were eminently capable 
of deciding those questions which ordinarilyarise 
in relation to privileges and elections. Those 
questions almost always involve purely legal and 
constitutional considerations; facts are very rarely 
at issue. The constitution of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee renders it eminently adapted to the solu- 
tion of those cjuestions which are raised in matters 
of contested election. Wc felt that no committee 
which could be raised for the special purpose 
could perform these duties so well as this com^ 
mittee, selected on the grounds I have just sug- 
gested. 

Further, if a committee on privileg^es and elec- 
tions be raised, as its duties will neofcssafily be 
very limited, as cases must very rarely arise, it 
will be considered, in the course of time, and in 
a very short time, as one of the inferior commit* 
tees of the body, as one of the committees of least 
importance, as one of those committees on which 
members eminent for thenr legal and constttu^nal 
learning will be least dispos^ to serve. The con- 
sequence will be that the committee will be a weak 
one, or if contested elections are expected to arise, 
it will be a committee selected purely on party 
grounds. 

Now, sir, I think it may be said, with equal 
truth and pride, that up to the present time, in 
the Senate of the United States, questions of eleor 
tion have been decided in a' manner eminently 
judicial— very rarely indeed on partisan consia- 
erations. It is our object to mamtain this hi|(h 
character of the Senate . It is our object to main* 
tain it by referring these questions to a Committee 
on the Judiciary, composed of aminentkcwyen^ 



men eraintntin le^ and constitntional lors, whose 
high pride in their professional reputation wtU be 
thi b^ and mostVrfect guarantee for impar- 
tiality in the reports which Uiey shall make. 

Viewing the subject in every aspect, we found 
k to be unwise andf imprudent to aepartfrow ^e 
Well beaten way, from the track of oar fathepa, 
and launch into a new experiment for which ws 
eoald see no necessity. These wepe the motives 
tkat acted on ua. I scwgest them to ti^e Senate, 
and leave the decision of the question to its wis* 
dom. 

Mr. PUGH. I did not say an3rthing in ofibrkig 
^is amendment, because I supposed the Senate 
was ooMTtnced by its experience of ket session, 
and the previous session, of the necessity ef soch 
a commiuee; but the remarks of the Senator from 
Maine, and the Senator flrom Louisiana, make it 
necessary for me to refer to points which they 
seem to misunderstand. 

The Senator from Louisiana says it was the 
way of our Withers to refer questions of coMseted 
election te the Commktee on the Judiciary. It 
was demonstrated in a former debate, during the 
late session, that that practice had grown up 
within a very few years. As kte as the year 
1851 the settled practice of the Senate was to refer 
every case of contested election to a special eom- 
msttee. That was the way of our fikthers. But 
a case arose Arom Kentucky, between Mr. Dixon 
and Mr. Meriwether, which was a mere question 
of leeal right, and that was sent to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, because it was not thought 
necessary to raise a special committee; and since 
that time the Committee on the Jodiciary has been 
overwhelmed and prostrated with these cases. 

What was the spectacle exhibited at the last 
session ? Twice, against the unanimous protest 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, cases of elec- 
tion were sent to them; and what was the conse- 
quence ? I took occasion to foretell it. The whole 
business of that eommittee was overthrown. It 
was prevented from discharging its duty. All its 
time was taken up, from raeetins to meeting. It 
became a mere committee on Sections, toM all 
the duties which belonged to it as a Committee 
on the Judiciary were postponed; and so it is yet. 
I hope my venerable friend from South Carolixui 
will remain at the head of the committee, if it 
shall be ray fortune to be put back on it. I can 
speak from the experience of two sessions that 
tne practice of referring to it contested election 
cases has resulted in disorganizing the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

The Senator from Louisiana says we shall 
degrade the character of a committee on privi- 
leges and elections. Why so? It ought to be 
the first committee of this body. It ought to be 
a committee having charge of our privileges as a 
Senate, and of all our elections as individt^s. It 
ought to be constituted of the most eminent mem- 
bers of this body, and I have no fear that it will 
not find business enough. There Would have 
been «miple occupation for it during last Cdn* 
grcss. 

I offer the amendment on these grounds. The 
Committee on the Judiciary has twice asked this 
body to relieve it from these cases, and the chair- 
man of that committee, at the last session of 
Congress, offered a proposition to create a com- 
mitte on privileges ana elections, and we were 
told we had better let it lie over until we heard 
fVom the select committee. The select committee 
came forward, but no member of it was a mem- 
ber of the Judiciary Committee, knew nothing 
of the business of the Judiciary Committee, 
nothmg of its condition. It did not understand 
the imperative necessity to which members of the 
Committee on tlio Judiciary have teebfied, time 
and again, for relieving them from this amount 
of puoKc business. It is simply a question 
whether we shall have a Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, or shall make it, in effect, as it is now, a 
committee on privileges and elections. I hope 
the Senate will constitute this committee on 
privileges and elections, and constitute it of 
those most experienced in this body, both on 
questions of parliamentary law and constitutional 
law; and if so constituted, I have no doubt ks 
decisions will be as authoritative as any decisimns 
ever pronounced, and there is no more, danger of 
its beiag constituted on partiami grouada toaq of 



the Committee on tlw Judkiary being conetituted 
on those grounds. 

Mr. BUTLBR. I will sayotoe or two words 
in corroboration ef what my Mend from OMo 
ha» stated. Cofttestsd^electMn cases are privi- 
leged questions, and when they are senrt to ths 
Judiciary Gommittse, I assure the Senate they 
ezdudethe considsratiea pf all other matters, and 
they ara questienstfaat we all know are oT great 
inAevest. The parties who are concerned in the 
contest, of course, foel anxioaafd>oiit thena; their 
frienis feel amdoua; and the question becomes, 
in some respects, a political one. When such a 

auestion is refcrred to the Judiciary Committee, 
le first thin^ that is said isr ** We refer it to you» 
and we require you to report on itas soon as poe^ 
sible as a matter of pnvikge." All queatione 
connected with the judiciary system — and thoe 
are many of them which ougm to be considered-* 
arepoatpoaed, and do not receive half attention. 
A mngle one of these contested ekctions, if probed 
to the bottom and discussed as some of the par* 
tiee wbh them disouased, would take ttp we^ 
instead of days. Applications have been repeats 
edly made to the committee to have counsel im 
BwAk casce; but I have always refused it, thou^ 
some of my friends said I was rather arbitrary ui 
doing so. 

Mr. PUGH. Tliat was a joke. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have to be ariutrary , or I 
ooukl not get along with that committee, or any 
other. A committee on privileges and electionfl, 
according to the present tendenmrof things, ought 
tD^ealssost constantly sitting. When these easea 
come here, it is noi a very acreeatde matter te 
inrestigate the right of a fnend to a seat. I havh 
turned out about &Yef and it is not an agr eea ble 
office to be turning out from seats men who thiidi 
they are entitled to them^aftd perhaps the dever- 
eet men, too. 

Mr< BIGQS. A committee on privileges aid 
elections will have to do that. 

Mr. BUTLER. Letthatc<munitieebe8ebelsd 
from members who have not so much business •• 
those on the Judiciary Committee. I think thsM 
ought to be a standing committee of thai kind. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. I wish to make a 
suggestion to the honondde Senator who has 
BBMie this report {rom the eeleot eommittee, with- 
out moving an amendment. I suggest Hie pro* 
priety of making the clerlm to the eommittess 
officers for the Congress or for the year» inatesd 
of allowing ihem a per diem during thiie aeOisl 
sessions of Congress, with sixty days' additional 
pay ai the close of the sWrt session , as this prop> 
emtion provides. The practice of selecting decHs 
for moat of the committees of the Senate is a re- 
cent one. It is found to have some oonvenienoe 
in it. A skillfut and intelligent clerk is a grast 
aid to the buainess of a commitlee. It is ytry 
important to continue him in that emplovoent 
from year to year. He boeomes aoquainteo with 
the routine of the busiRess of the conuoittae te 
which he is aosigasd. He becomes familiar and 
skilled, and learned even, in matters oonneoted 
with that braAch of the Oovenunenfc, and it is « 
loss to dimase with him if he is inoUned to edm» 
tinue in that easployment. Although we give 
such a clerk sixty days' additional pay at the 
end of a short session, ss here propoaea, thia ia 
no adequate support for him during the year. Mid 
he is obliged to seek other employment; and thua 
we lose the advaata^ of all the experience aad 
learning he has aoquired while he haa been dark 
to the committee It is true tliat young men some- 
times oome to Waahington, who are picked up 
for this purpose, and 9it glad to get a few montm' 
employment in this capacity, even at a ahorl 
session; but I think that is a custom which hMd. 
better be dispensed with , if possible. I beliere it 
wonid l>e more acceptable to clerks of commiUaea 
to allow them all a salary of fourteen or fiAeen hua- 
dred dollars, (except the three perBaaaentolerkBt) 
instead <»f the compensation of about #1,900 wlii^ 
they receive at a long session, and 4fi€Q at a ahntt 
session. The compensation would be a little 
greater than it now m, but the committees woidd 
then have it in their power to retain the aarvicas 
of valuable clerks, and we should ^aduaUy ^eft 
clear oT the habit of taking up persons who nait 
Waehiiigton for curfosity , or ofaBt^rvmtioii, or r 
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Btna puirpo8e8» and to whom it is conTenient to 
be employed at a per diem of six dollars. 

If we only allow the per diemat the short seBsion, 
tlie committee clerks, except the three who are 
oermanent, will naturally seek other employment 
Otrring the rec^ra, so that generally we shall haye 
new committee cferks at every new Congresa. 

I mfdoe this 8u«;gestioD to the chairman and 
members of the special committee, who ha^e 
reported! thm proposition for their consideration. 
My idea isi that the cterks to the other commit- 
tees, besides the three which are permanent, should 
be assigned an annual salary. If they are not to 
be premtmed to be so skillful and learned as the 
clerks emj^oyed by the Committees on Finance, 
Claims, and rrinting,giTe them an inferior salary. 
I belief it to be more acceptable to those who 
have a taste for such employment to give them 
fbtrrteert or fif^n hundred dollars per annum, 
wfarch would be very little additional expense to 
the GKrremment. Fstated before that the nrac- 
tice of employing clerks to committees has oeen 
of somewhat recent or^n. The services of an 
industrious and eom^tent clerk are of great im- 
portance and advantage to the public, as weU as a 
relief to the members of a committee. If we can 
adopt a system which will tend to retain the ser* 
vices of these clerks, who acouire a knowledge 
of the particular branches or business usually 
assigned to their committees, it will be for the 
pubDc benefit. Otherwise, I should think we 
nave already too many clerks. I throw out this 
suggestion for the consideration of the select com- 
mittee. If, however, they have considered it fully, 
as^ I have great deference for their judgment, I 
will not press it. 

Mr. FOOT. I move to amend this proposition 
so that the Committee to Audit and uontrol the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate shall be com- 
posed of three members, as it has always hitherto 
oeen, instead of five, as proposed by the report 
of the committee. I think three is a sufficient 
number for that committee. Its main business is 
to examine the accounts when they have been 
closed and made up by the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate. I believe I express the sentiment of the 
chairman of that committee, the honorable Sena- 
tor fVom South Carolina, [Mr. Evaks,] in moving 
this amendment. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I have no objection. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WIUSON. I do not see the ehairman of 
the CommiCtee on Naval Afiairs [Mr. Maixokt] 
in his seat at this moment, but I think that com-, 
raitlec ought to consist of seven members. The 
Senator from Louisiana says he has no objection 
to ^ing the number of that committee at 'seven 
members. We have already changed the report 
OS to the Committee on Military Afiaira in this 
respect. I think it would be better to have these 
committees uniform, and to have the Committee 
on Naval Affairs like the Committee on &f ilimry 
Affairs to consist of seven members representing 
all parts of the country and all politicu opinions 
in ttie Senate. I move that amendment. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I have only to say on this 
score what I had the honor to say to the Senate 
at the last session. The special committee con- 
sidered that those standing isommittees which 
were provided for with five members were fivrored. 
There was a strong objection on the part of mem- 
bers of the special committee to have seven mem- 
bers on these committees to which they were 
attached, as they considered the efiioisncy of a 
committee to be thereby diminished. We con- 
sidered that the Commiccees on Naval Affairs and 
Military Affairs were favored with beinr allowed 
but -five members. If they, however, prefer seven , 
the special committee will make no objection. I 
understatid from ny friend firom Maine that the 
chfdnhan of the late Committee on Naval Affairs 
prefers five. He thinks, as we thought, five to 
he a more efHcient number. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. He said he preferred six, 
as it was now. I tM him it should either be 
seven or five. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I make no objection to the 
proposition of the Senator from MAssadnisetts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. Oti behalf of the 
ehairman of the Coii|pittee on Indian Affain, 



SMr. Sebastian,] who is too much indisposed to- 
,ay to take any part in this debate, I wish to make 
a suggestion which I trust the special committee 
that made this report will consider. There are 
some yery Taluable clerks of committees, one or 
two of wnom I have knowledge of— I speak now 
more particularhr in reference to the derk^of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. He was one of 
that class I had in my mind in the suggestion I 
made a few moments ago. I desire now to move 
an amendment to provide that the committee 
clerks shall, at the end of the short session, be 
allowed a per diem of ninety days instead of 
sixty days, as the proposition now is. This will 
have the effect of retaining the services of some 
of these clerks. I make this proposition espe- 
cially in reference to the clerk to tne Committee 
on Indian Affairs; but as I do not like to dis- 
criminate, and make a proposition of this sort 
to operate as an individual exception, I thiifk it 
proper to make it^neral, so as to include all 
committee clerks. TTie derk to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs devotes a great deal of attention to 
the subjects committed to the committee to which 
he is attached, which are of infinite importance 
and value. Every member of the Senate knows 
the variety of questions that arise before the 
committee. The subject of our Indian affairs is 
a large branch of the puLrlic service of great im- 
portance. Although the references to that com- 
mittee may not be so numerous as to some others, 
the subjects before it are of a nature necessarily 
requirin|^, in most instances, a more extended 
knowledge than in regard to most other branches 
of the public service. There is a question now 
pending before that committee arising under a late 
treaty with the Choctaw Indians. There was an 
article in that treaty referring a particular and 
very complicated question to the arbitrament of 
the Senate. By that treaty the Senate is made 
the arbiter for a claim that is set up to the amount 
of $3,000,000, the investigation or which involves 
the whole history of the removal of the Choctaw 
tribe of Indians from the State of Mississippi, in 
the year 1830, to this time, from the period of the 
treaty of Dancing Rabbit creek. 

The Committee on Indian Affairs had not time 
at the late session, even with the assistance of 
their industriotis clerk, to make such a report as 
they would feel bound to make on a question like 
this. Many months of serious and laborious 
investi^ion are neccssarjr to enable them to 
do justice to that one question. We have been 
obliged to defer it to the next session of Congress, 
although it is a matter appropriate for the action 
of the Senate at this session. We want the ser- 
vices of the clerk of the committee during the 
ensuing spring and summer months, to invest!^ 
gate that case and place it before the committee 
in such a fight that tney will have time to present 
it to the Senate at the next session in an intelli- 
gible manner. It is more especially on this 
ground that I have moved the amendment. 

Mr, FESSENDEN. I hope the suggestion 
made by the honorable Senator from Tennessee 
win not be adopted. The special committee had 
very serious doubts whether it was worth while 
to have any of these clerks to committees pernrra- 
ncnt, because they Saw the difficulty that would 
arise from making some of them permanent and 
others merely temporary. They were obliged, 
however, from the representations made to them, 
to make three committee clerks permanent for 
what seemed to be very sufficient reasons. I pre- 
sume the clerk of every committee is a fevorite 
with the committee, ana he could readily obtain 
some member of the committee to move for his 
continuance for ninety days during the vacation, 
rather than sixty days. If we give thirty days' 
additional pay to the clerk of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs on whatever pretense, I presume 
the same motion will be made for the clerk of 
every committee, and I do not see why it should 
not be passed. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennersee. My motion includes 
all. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. We took that matter into 
consideration, and decided against the proposi- 
tion. There is no difficulty in retaining the ser- 
vices of these gentlemen. I have heard of none 
of them that wanted to resign, or that talked 
about doing so. The applications for these places 



are numerous; and I have never yet heard of a 
case where one of these derks desired to with- 
draw, even with the compensation heretofore 
allowed. 

I may mention that there was a difficulty in 
regard to As clerk of the Committee on Finance — 
a very important derk. He had a place in the 
Departments; and to secure his services here, it 
was found necessary to make him permanent. 
There are instances where, even as the rule now 
stands, clerks in Departments have resigned their 
places there to be derks of committees of this 
tody or the House of Representatives during the 
session of Congress. We took the matter into 
consideration, and found it necessary to continue 
three of these derks permanently. We concluded 
that it would be generous and best to allow, at the 
end of the short session of Consrress, sixty days* 
additional pay to the derks ot* the other commit- 
tees. I do not know but that wlss wrong. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. If you do no more, 
you will have transient men. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. There is no danger of 
that. Many clerks, as I hare already said, have 
resigned places in the Departments to come here. 
The clerfc of the Committee on Private Land 
Claims — a very important committee — and othem 
have resigned places in the Departments to take 
positions as clerks here. If we committed any 
error, it was in allowing the sixty da3rs' addi- 
tional pay, not in refusing to go further. 

I hope this amendment will not be adopted. I 
know It is a most disagreeable business t^ con- 
tend against the solicitations of these gentlemen , 
for whom we all have a regard when we become 
acquainted with them on committees; but there 
is such a thing as extending generosity at the 
expense of the Government too far. "When we 
concluded, on account of their very valuable ser- 
vices while Congress is in session, to give to 
them at the end of the short session sixty days* 
additional pay, we went certainly as fhr as we 
ought to go, and as fer, in my judgment, as the 
Senate ought to go. 

The Senator from Tennessee tells us there is 
an important claim to be examined by the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs during the recess, and 
therefore the clerk to that committee ought to 
have thirty days more pay than we propose to 
allow to other clerks. We are struggling to give 
some excuse for allowing the sixty days* extra 
pay. It is very much in the jiature of a gratuity, 
founded on the idea that this is their only regular 
business for the year. They choose to accept it; 
they are glad to get it; they would not leave their 
positions on any account; and if they did, there 
would be plenty of persons found to fill them. 
When we nave gone thus far, I hope we shall not 

fo further. It is a new thin?, as has been said, to 
ave these derks at all; and we are going on from 
one degree to another, first extending them to 
a certain time, and then to a certain other time, 
until we shall come very soon to the point to 
which one Senator said auring the Inst Congress 
we ought to come; thnt is, to allow every Senator 
a clerk, a page, and a messenger. The pay of 
these clerks was raised two years ago from four 
to six dollars a day, and now we propose to give 
them sixty days'^ijidditional pay at the close of 
the short session of Congress. I trust we shall 
not go further. 

Mr. RUSK. I should like to understand what 
is the exact proposition before the Senate? 

Mr. BEILL, of Tennessee. My amendment is 
a general one. It is not confined to the dork of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. I adverted to 
thcppase of the clerk of the Commtltee on Indian 
Affairs, because it occurred to me a^ a strong 
case to show the propriety of making such a grant 
eCB I propose. I haa before thrown out the sug- 
gestion that it would be better to make all these 
clerks permanent, in order to secure the services 
of competent persons for the committees, and to 
get clear of the practice of picking up transient 
persons who come here for a few months* employ- 
ment, and have influence enough with the chair- 
men of committees to obtain an appointment, for 
I believe the chairmen generally select the clerks, 
on the ground that they are the more responsible 
members of the committees — that on-tnem the 
laboring oar is thrown for the major part of the 
bitsinesa. Hy first mxggesthm was, that we had 
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better allow fourteen or fifteen hundred dollars as 
a permanent annual salary to the clerks selected 
by the committees. The special committee, I was 
informed) had had the subject under considera- 
tion, and I did not carry out my suggestion by 
inaking a motion, as it was contrary to the de- 
cision to which they had arrived , after, as they 
said, full investigation. Then I said I thought it 
was important to secure the advantages of good 
and competent clerks, and to retain them in our 
service; and I wished to hold out sufficient in- 
ducements for them to continue to occupy the 
positions of clerks to committees, after naving 
acquired a competent degree of skill and inform- 
ation on the particular branches of the public 
business committed to the committees to which 
they may be attached. My motion now is to 
strike out the provision reported by the select 
committee allowing these clerks sixty days* extra 
pay at the close of the short session of Cfongress, 
and to insert in lieu of it a provision allowing 
ninety days * per diem. I think that by this course 
we may secure some of the advantages which I 
had in view in suggesting that they be made per- 
manent clerks. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I ask for a division of the 
question, so that we may first take the vote on 
•triking out sixty days, and then on inserting 
ninety days. The mmd might very naturally be 
led to vote in favor of striking out sixty days, 
but that would not involve the other proposition 
to insert ninety days. This is altogether a new 
proce|4ing. It is in some way to brevet up these 
clerks in vacation. Their pay was raised two 
years agt> from four to six dollars a day. I see 
nothing in the idea that we cannot retain them at 
«uch rates. Did anybody ever know any diffi- 
culty in retaining any of them ? Is not the diffi- 
culty that yoa cannot get rid of them ? I am 
willine that these gentlemen should be paid liber- 
ally while they work; but as to paying tnem when 
we have nothing for them to do, I see no reason 
for it. I am desirous that the question shall be 
first taken on striking out the provision allowing 
sixty days extra pay. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is under 
the impression that a motion to strike out and 
insert is not divisible. 

Mr. FOOT. The Chair is right; that is the 
rule. If this motion be rejected, it does not pre- 
clude another motion to strike out and insert new 
matter or a simple motion to strike out the same 
words. 

Mr.4lUSK. I am not disposed to blame the 
special committee which has had tliis subject in 
charge, although I cannot approve everything it 
has done, especially in this matter. It has, in 
my judgment, presented a report worthy of the 
commendation of the Senate. It has got clear of 
some abuses. The appointment of clerks to com- 
mittees is of recent date. The business of the 
country has accumulated to such an extent as to 
call for it. At first I think the Finance Commit- 
tee asked for the employment of a clerk, and it 
was granted. It was soon found that that re- 
lieved the Finance Committee from a vast amount 
iif labor, and other committees desired -to have 
clerks. It was found that such officers were a 
great convenience in collecting information neces- 
sary for a committee to have before them, in a 
shape much more valuable than by sending out 
the members to hunt it up for themselves. 

As well as I remember, the next committee 
that applied for a clerk was the Committee on 
Claims, who had a great deal of business to do— 
perhaps not so much now as formerly, as my 
friend from South Carolina suggests, but still a 
g|ood deal. Then other committees having labo- 
rious duties asked for clerks. The result was 
tHat finally all the committees had clerks. This 
was complained of because some of the commit- 
tees did not meet at all, and others met very sel- 
dom, and had but little business to do. There was 
also, at the end of every session, a struggle for 
extra compensation, which was very unp&asant; 
because I admit that when a committee had a clerk 
who had discharged his duties faithfully, and a 
proposition was made to give him extra compen- 
sation, involving his pecuniary interefU, the 
members pf the committee felt a reluctance in 
voting against it. 

The bttciaest of tha FiiUMice CommittM ieca« 



mulated until it was found that they could not 
well procure a m-oper clerk on mere temporary 
employment. They required a gentleman of 
capacity and talents, and I believe they applied 
to one of the Departments, and obtained a clerk 
there, who received his per diem here during the 
session of Congress, and during the recess was em- 
ployed in the Departments. Some dissatisfaction 
grew out of that, and a law was passed that no 
officer should receive the salaries of two offices at 
the same time. That induced the Committee on 
Finance to ask that the clerk be made permanent. 
That was accorded to them, and, I think, very 
properly. So far as I have seen the operations of 
that gentleman, his duties have been very faith- 
fully performed . The fact that the Finance Com- 
mittee had a permanent clerk led to other com- 
mittees desiring the same advantage, and now 
the proposition oefore the Senate, offered by the 
Senator from Louisiana, is to make three of the 
committee clerkships permanent. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. The report of the special 
committee simply leaves the permanent clerks as 
they were before. We have made no change. 

Mr. RUSK. It provides, however, for con- 
tinuing the action of the Senate on this point. I 
hope Uie Senator will not regard me as an oppo- 
nent of this report. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Not at all. I merely ex- 
plained the fact, as the Senator appeared to be at 
a loss. 

Mr. RUSK. Whatever may have been the 
practice of the Senate, this report makes three 
of the clerkships to committees permanent — the 
clerks to the Committees on Finance, Claims, 
and Printing. It is a very bad practice to make 
distinctions and create rivalships in the same 
class of service. If you say that the Committees 
on Finance, Cbims, and Fainting, have a larger 
amount of business than the Committees on In- 
dian Affairs and on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, and you therefore ^ve them permanent 
clerks, you draw a distinction between the com- 
mittees and create ill-feelinff and rivalahip between 
the clerks. If these clerKs are to be employed 
they should not be employed as mere sinecures — 
they should be employed for the discharge of 
duties, and in order to discharge those duties 
faithfully, they should be men of capacity. They 
ought not to be men picked up here and there and 
everywhere for temporary appointments. What- 
ever you give these officers should be, in my 
judgment, as a permanent salary. As I under- 
stand the report, it proposes to allow thenr sixty 
days' additional pay at the close of a Congress. 
The Senator from Tennessee proposes to extend 
this to ninety days. I' shall vote for his amend- 
ment. 

I happen to have belonged for some years to the 
committee to which the Senator from Tennessee 
alluded, and I know a vast deal of labor has been 

Performed by that committee and by its clerk. The 
usiness which comes before it, and before another 
committee, of which I am a member, (I refer to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads,) 
is not of a temporary character; it is a continuing 
one, just as much as the business of the Com- 
mittees on Finance, Claims, and Printing. 1 
wish to see this distinction broken down, if we 
are to have committee clerks, put them on an 
equality. It seems, however, to be the sense of 
the Senate not to do that. Then I shall vote for 
the amendment of the Senator from Tennessee, 
which approaches it somewhat. It gives less 
room for ill feeling on account of distinctions be- 
tween the committees and their clerks. Besides 
that, it makes the compensation more desirable 
to them, and enables us to command better talent 
for the discharge of these duties. 

Qentlemen have spoken of the expense of these 
clerks. Why, sir, we vote away in a moment, 
without the sUghtest consideration, sums^ of 
money for many objects hardly worth attention, 
that would pay regular salaries if you appointed, 
as has been suggested, a clerk to each member of 
the Senate 

Mr. WRIQHT. I move that the Senate ad- 
journ. 

Mr. BENJAMIN and others. Let us dispose 
of this subject. 

The Senate refused to adjourn; there beiog, on 
a diyiaioii<->aye« 20» noes uS, 



Mr. JOHNSON. I move that the resolatioii 
and amendments be laid on the table. « 

The motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. BIG^S. I desire to make an inquiry of ^ 
the chairman of the special committee, whether 
there is any provision, by existing law, for the 
appointment of any clerk to a committee of the 
Senate except the Uommittee on Finance, or even 
for that committee ^ That is my impression, 
having heard in the Senate that there is some pro- 
vision of law by which there is a clerk to the 
Committee on Financepermanently. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. The position of these clerks 
is simply this: The Senator from Virginia, the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance, foand 
himself about to be deprived of a very valuable 
clerk on that committee, who had been formerly 
clerk in a Department, and whose experience was 
such as to make his assistance almost indispens- 
able to that committee; and he applied to the 
Senate for a resolution authorizing tnc Committee 
on Finance to obtain the services of this clerk 
permanently, at a yearly salary, in order to induce 
that clerk to remain with the Committee on I>^-- 
nance, and to refuse an appointment in a Depart- 
ment. The Senate thereupon passed a resolution 
to that effect. The Printing Committee have need 
of a clerk all through the recess. They leave 
him here charged with business for them, which 
he is compelled to attend to, and the clerk of the 
Committee on Chiims is in the same position by 
a vote of the Senate. 

When the special committee was appointed it 
did not think proper to make any proposition 
to alter that which had been done by a vote of 
the Senate on distinct propositions; but as com- 
plaints were made by other clerks, that during the 
short session their salaries were insufficient, ih^ 
proposition was made in the committee, that at, 
the end of the short session they should be paid 
for sixty days ' extra. The proposition was made 
to make them all permanent; but that was deemed 
BO gross an abuse, that, I believe, it had not a 
vote in the committee. The result was, that, after 
considerable discussion, with some difficulty, the 
committee came to the conclusion, as a kind of 
gratuity, to give sixty days' extra per diem at the 
end of the short session. It is considered more 
as a gratuity than a claim, because as matter of 
experience we all know the clerkships to the com-' 
mittees are the most desirable places in Wash- 
ington, are sought for in preference to anythins^ 
else, and the iaea that we cannot get talent ana 
capacity is all moonshine 1 The best clerks prefer 
these posts to any others. 

Mn BIGGS. I desire to inquire of the Chair 
what is the pending amendment? 

The*VICE PRESIDENT. The pending ques- 
tion is on the amendment of the Senator from 
Tennessee, in line seventy-four, to strike out 
** sixty" and insert " ninety.'* 

Mr. BIGGS. I entirely concur with the re- 
marks of the Senator from Texas as to the pro- 
priety of putting these committees all on the 
same footing. I think the compensation provided 
for by this resolution ought to be equal to the 
clerks of all the committees. Here is, however, 
an exception in regard to the three Committees 
on Finance, on Printing, and on Claims. I think 
the compensation provided for the clerks of the 
other committees is a liberal compensation, and, 
as has been well said by the Senator from Lou- 
isiana, makes a position here much more desir- 
able than a clerkship in the Departments. If the • 
proposition to give extra compensation does not 
prevail, I shall move to strike out that clause 
in this report which authorizes the permanent- 
appointment of clerks for the Committees on 
Fiaance, Printing, and Claims, and then all the 
committees of the Senate will stand on the same' 
footing, and the clerks will stand on the same' 
footing with the liberal compensation made for 
them. 

The amendment of Mr. Bell, of Tennessee, 
was rejected. 

Mr. BIGGS. Now I more to strike out that 
clause of the report whichprovides that the clerks : 
of the Committees on Finance, Printins^, and 
Claims, shall be permanent clerks, at |1,^ per 
annun^. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I hope not. 

Mr. IVBESON. I did notunderstand the Sen- 
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fttor from North Carolina to make hit motion 
unless the propoaition evfine the extra compen- 
/Nition for sixty days should be rejected. The 
amendment just proposed was for ninety days' 
instead of sixty days' extra pay. Is not that the 
case? 

Mr. BIGrGS. My proposition is to make all 
the clerks of the committees stand on the same 
footing, r think the proposition of the Senator 
from Louisiana to give tnem sixty days' extra 
compensation is liberal; and to put them all on the 
same footing, I move to strike out the permanent 
appointments. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I ask ray friend fVom North 
Carolina to withdraw that proposition.^ I think 
"^ he will do so if he will rencct for a moment on 
what I just stated, that some of tlfese gentlemen 
have been withdrawn from permanent stations in 
the Departments on the votes of the Senate, upon 
the assurance that they were to occupy perma- 
nent posts here. Certainly that consideration 
ought not to be lost sight or. 

Mr. RUSK. I hope the Senator from North 
Carolina will not wi|))draw his amenc^ent. I 
am opposed to distinctions between committees, 
and between employes. Let every tub stand on 
its own bottom — no favoritism. 

Mr. IVERSON. I trust the amendment will not 
prevail. I cannot speak of my personal knowl- 
edge in relation to the Committers on Finance 
and Printing; I leave gentlemen who belong to 
those committees to answer for themselves as to 
the necessity and importairce of having a per- 
manent clerk to those committees. I shall speak 
only in relation to the clerk to the Committee on 
Claims. I am satisfied that it ought to be a per- 
manent clerkship, and I trust the Senate will not 
agree to the proposition of the Senator from North 
X5arolina, so far as recards the Committee on 
Claims at any rate. I hold in my hand a state- 
ment of the business of that committee for the last 
four Congresses. The Senator from Texas said 
that Ihe Committee on Claims had formerly a 
great deal of business, and now that they had not 
•0 much to do. The Senator is mistaken. The 
Conunitteeon Claims has more business now than 
it ever^has had. So far from the labors of the 
Committee on Claims diminishing, they are really 
increasing, and of course the duties of the clerk 
are increasing. During the Thirty-First Con- 
gress there were 01)^ hundred and sixty-six oases 
referred to the Committee on Claims; during the 
Thirty-Second Congress, two hundred and ten 
cases were referred to them; in the Thirty-Third 
Congress two hundred cases were referred; and 
in the Thirty-Fourth Congress, that which has 
just expired, two hundred and forty cases were 
referred to them. * 

- Mr« PUGH. Does that include the reports 
flrom the Court of Claims ? 

Mr. IVERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PUGH. They do not give the committee 
any trouble. 

Mr. IVERSON. I beg the gentleman's pardon ; 
he has not been a men^ber of the committee, as I 
have been, and he knows nothing about it. They 
give them quite as much trouble as any other 
class of claims. Congress reserved the nght to 
leview the decisions of the Court of Claims, and 
it be<y>mes the duty of the Committee on Claims, 
in every case that is presented to its consider- 
ation^ to review the whole leueal principles of the 
decisions of the court, as wen as the evidence on 
which the decisions are founded. It does not 
diminish the duties of the Committee on Claims 
a particle. There were two hundred and forty 
eases referred to them during the last Congress. 
The truth is, th\e establishment of the Court of 
Claims has increased the number of claims pre- 
sented to Congress, instead of diminishing them, 
as was origimdly expected by Congress. The 
number of cases that go to the Court of Claims 
are more than were formerly referred to Congress 
before the establishment of the court, and every 
case acted on by the Court of Claims has to un- 
dmo the revision of some committee, and most 
of them the revision of the Committee on Claims. 
Two hundred and forty oases were referred to the 
Committee on Claims during th( last Congress. 
Le t us look at the number of reporta. During the ^ 
Thirty-First Congress sixty reporta were made 
by the committee ; during the Thirty-Second Con- 



gress fifty-nine reports; during the Thirty-Third 
Congress sixty-eight cases were reported; and 
during the recent Congress one hundred and five 
cases have been reported; showing not only an 
increase in the quantity of business, butan increase 
of the labors of that committee over any preceding 
Congress. 

This is the character of the business and duties 
of the Committee on Claims, and they are com- 
pelled to have a clerk who understands the whole 
of this business-^who well understands the hang 
of all the claims presented to Congress. He must 
be a man who has looked into all the claims from 
the beginning of the Government — who under- 
stands the principles on which claima»have been 
adjudicated, either favorably or rejected. He 
must be a man well informed on all these subjects, 
and necessarily must be a man of intelligence. 
Such a man, whose services could not be procured 
by temporary employment for five or six months, 
can only be procured to act as clerk to this com- 
mittee by permanent emplojrment and good pay. 
Why, sir, it would save the Government pernaps 
a million of dollars to have a clerk who under- 
stands the previous action of the Government on 
all claims presented. If you have not such a 
man, many a case which has been heretofore 
rejected by Congress on good principles, may 
be brought forward again and allowed by the 
Committee on Claims, and improper action had. 
Besides, the clerk of this committee, during the 
recess of Congress, has important lai>ors to per- 
form for the committee. He has to make out an 
indfx to the various reports made, and a synop- 
sis of the principles on which the reports have 
been predicated. His duties do not end with the 
termination of the sessions of Congress. He has 
to keep all the papers of the committee in their 
right places, examine into the various subjects 
turned over from session to session, so as to nave 
the committee well informed at the commencement 
of every session as to the facts and principles of 
the cases coming up. I say, from my personal 
knowledge, having served on that committee at 
the last Congress, there is no committee of this 
House which has more important labors to per- 
form, and no clerkship more important to the Gov- 
ernment, in my opinion, than that to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. I trust, therefore, that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Carolina will not 
prevail, so far as regards that committee. 

Mr. GREEN. Every one believes his own 
maladies to be a little worse than anybody else's. 
I believe it was old uncle Toby, in Flanders, 
who, whenever referring to his own wound, seud 
it was the most sensitive and tender part of the 
human system. So it is with us on committees. 
I know, from the little experience that I have had 
on the Committee on Pensions, that they have a 
ytty Urge amount of labor, and I am well assured 
of the fact that with the number of five, as now 
placed on that committee, if they have no perma- 
nent derk to revise and arrange business prepar- 
atory to their action, so that their mind and, 
attendon may come at once to the real question 
to be decided, it will be utterly impossible for 
them to examine the cases submitted to them. 

My course will be either to have no permanent 
clerk at all for any committee, or leave it to the 
option of the Senate to give or not to give a per- 
manent clerk to any committee that ought to have 
a clerk. The reason of that conclusion is this: 
the clerk by being permanent is employed by the 
year; in the recess he can arrange much business', 
collect much information, condense many reports, 
and present the facta almost at a bird's-eye view; 
whereat) if you bring in a new clerk each ses- 
sion, it will be very hard for him to. become 
familiar with the business; he will not know the 
cases; they will come up as new to him as to 
members of the committee. If every case that 
comes up must be examined from its original pre- 
sentation, before any branch of Congress down to 
the present period — and some of them have been 
here for twenty years — it will consume more time, 
and impose on the committee a greater amount of 
labor. I think that we do nothing but justice to 
the clerks; we expedite business; we promote the 
efficiency of the committees; and we save our- 
selves from much drudgery, and leave us time for 
more useful labor, by having permanent clerks to 
all committees that r<»ally need them. 



As to the amount of compensation that ought 
to be given, I have not a word to say, but pay 
whatever is reasonable and right. Every com- 
mittee that ought to have a clerk at all, ought to 
have a permanent clerk. 

I have not one word to say against the Com- 
mittee on Claims, and I beg my honorable friend 
from Georgia to remember that, if he has been 
wounded in the wars, so have others; and that 
his wound is not at a more sensitive point than 
others. I can appeal to my honorable friend from 
Iowa, [Mr. Jones,] the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Pensions, who knows well we have had 
more cases referred to that committee during the 
Thirty-Fourth Congress than even the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

. Mr. IVERSON. Will the Senator aUow i^e a 
moment? 

Mr. GREEN. Most assuredly. 

Mr. IVERSON. I made no remarks aeainst 
the proposition to adopt permanent clerks of com- 
mittees. I was only protesting a^inst striking 
out that portion of the report which makes the 
clerk to the Committee on Claims permanent. I 
am willing to accede to the proposition of the Sea* 
ator from Missouri, to make them all permanent. 

Mr. GREEN. I understand that perfectly . I 
simply made the remark, that because a Senator 
had served on one committee, and by that service 
found out the labor of that committee, it was no 
reason why the knowledge thus acquired should 
place that committee in a more prominent view. 
Every man ought to know the labors of his com* 
mittee, and if he does his duty, does know them; 
but each of the committees that has a clerk de- 
mands the services of that clerk entirely. In the 
othei* wing of the Capitol they have f>ermanent 
clerks in evtry instance. My experience is, that 
those permanent clerks have an efficiency, an 
order, a system, and an adaptation to business 
that give them a superiority over any others who 
can he employed. I hope, therefore, the Senata 
will reverse its action, and make every clerk, 
employed by every committee that needs a clerk, 
a permanent clerk, with an annual salary. 

Mr. SLIDELL. I move that the Senate ad- 
journ. 

Mr. RUSK. I desire to have the amendment 
read, and then we can adjourn. There has b^a 
nothing said about the labor of the Post Office 
Committee. If I have not done much, some of 
my colleagues have. 

The Secretary read the amendment proposed 
by Mr. Rusk, as follows: 

The clerks of all the standing committees shall be pemia- 
nent, andtbe clerks of the Committees on Finance, Printing, 
and Claims, shall receive an annual salary of $1,850 ; the 
clerks of all the other committees shall receive an annual 
salary of $1,600 ; and all clerks of committees shall, during 
the adjournments of tiie Senate, have chatge of all books 
and papers of the committees, and be responsible for the 
safe- keeping of the same ; and it shall be their duty to r^ply 
to all communications relating to business before the com- 
mittees of which they are clerks respectively. 

Mr. RUSK. 4 now renew the motion to ad- 
journ. 

Mr. SLIDELL. At the instance of my col- 
league, on a su^estion which had not occurred 
to me, that until this question be disposed of we 
shall not be able to organize, I withdraw the mo- 
tion to adjourn. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. It is a very unfortunate 
position to be placed on ^committee where we 
are obliged to sug^t any change in the ordinary 
course of proceeding, because it necessitates on 
the part of the members of that committee, as my 
friend from Louisiana [Mr. Benjamin] suggestea, 
speaking much oAener than is agreeable. We con- 
sidered wis matter with care, and came to our con- 
clusions, and as yet noting has been advanced by 
Senators that has affecied my mind in regard to it. 
It is certainly maniftad that the idea of making all 
clerks permanent, i« an idea that can have origin- 
ated only in the urishes of the clerks themselves. 
In many of the committees there can be nothing 
for the clerks to do during the recess, and there 
can be no reason whatever assigned why they 
should be retained. They have precious little to 
do during the session, and the business of the 
committees themselves is not of a nature to require 
that degree of investigation and familiarity with 
the provisions of law and the proceedings of Con- 
gress heretofore, that is required for others. 
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Mr. BiOeflL Tbe deMtor Arom ISaNi* will 
«Uow me to astf, thftt, in offering the amendment, 
I was prompted by aaieaire to iiitroduce equality; 
but I a«n aatiefidd the special committe* iiave in- 
vestigated this que'istion with a gveat deal of oare, 
aad, on reflection, I think their raoommendation 
ought to be taken, and, with tire permission of 
tiie Senate, I will withdraw my ameAdment. 

Mr. RU13K. Tiien I offei^ the amendment 
which I have presented. 

Mr. FES6£NJ>EN. Then my remarks shall 
be addressed to that, and I will make them as 
aliort as possible. The clerk to the Committee 
on Printing is proved for by law. That was 
d|Mie by an amendment introdocedinto one of the 
appropriation bills, if I recollect rightly, at the 
lateaession, by the chairman of thatoommtttee, 
providing that the clerk to the Committee on 
Printing should be pemument at a fixed salary, 
and should be under the direction of the Secretary 
e^ the 8enate during the vacation. We cannot, 
therefore, repeal that. 

With regard to the clerk to the Committee on 
Finance, the honorable Senator fVom Virginia, 
the chairman of that committee, made a motion 
to the Senate Ailiy explaining it. It was pre- 
•ented here at the first session of 4he last Con- 
|press, and, on deliberation, the Senate adopted 
tt. It was on this .principle—that k was impos- 
sible to procure a clerk havine the oempetent 
knowkd^ and the competent mil required for 
the service of that committee, and nave him 
merely a tempomry oleiic; that the offloewas im- 
portant; the committee were obliged to rely on 
liim for a great deal of information with relation 
to provisions of law for appropriations; and that 
a smgle error made by him might involve vastly 
mors than any amount which could be expended 
in his salary; and that it was necessary to retain 
him from his long experience, his long acquaint- 
«Lnce with all the business; that the committee 
eould not dispense with him; and that the nature 
of the business was important, and therefore he 
must be made a permanent clerk. The Senate 
assented to it almost without a word. 

The derk to Che Committee on Claims stands 
in precisely the same position. Claims are eon- 
tintndly coming up ana contimially renewed, and 
we have claims very frequently made to Congress 
which have been passed on before, and which 
have been absolutely disposed of before by act 
of Congress. Many of the members of the Com- 
mittee on Ckdms are now members. None of 
them can have that perfect familiarity with the 
business relating to the Committee on Claims 
which is necessary. It is absolutely indispejas- 
able, therefore, in order to save the expenditure 
of money heedlessly and incautiously, that the 
clerk should be a man of very considerable capa- 
city and great experience. We have such a derk 
now, who has been clerk to the committee seven 
years— who is exceedingly competent, and fa- 
miliar with the whole history of claims. He has 
made it his study, i say *< we," because I have 
been a member of that committee for one Con- 
gress. We found it impossible to retain him 
merely as a temporary clerk. Under these cir- 
aumstances this atatement was made to the Sen- 
ate, and the Senate, on ilill deliberation, on the 
representation of the chairman and other mem- 
bers of that committee, decided that he should 
tie a permanent clerlw 

Here was the action of the Senate on •these three 
separate oases for good and suiSoient reasons. 
There is no reason why it ^ould be changed. 
These three derka are needed. The aervioe of 
the country requires that it should be so. The 
aaiary is not large. There does not seem to be 
any reason vgiven why .^ey should be stricken 
out. The movement is <o make all the other 
clerks permanent; and wha* Ml the reason? Simply 
because we have three that are permanent, and 
the honorable Senator from Teoi»8>&y« he cannot 
consent that there should be any distinction be- 
tween the clerks. There is a di«iiiiotion every- 
where; there is a distinction in the Departments. 
There are four classes of clerka in the Depart- 
ments^first, second, third, and fourth classea, 
with different salaries. That is the way the 
clerks are arranged. I am speaking of vrfaat was 
said by the Senator from Texas, who* could not 
consent that there ehovUd be4hi« diMindimii «id 



that it created oeakmaies atid iil-feeAing. > Now 
what have we none ? Why does it not raeate 
jeedottsies in the DeparUnents ? We have foor 
dassea of derks in tne Exeoutirs Departments 
with disffereiit sakuuea, and there is just as much 
mason for putting them «n a kvd, because we 
make a distinction 

Mr. RUSK. I ^said it created m diatioction be- 
tween committees. 

Mr. PESSSNBEN. Is the honor of any gen- 
tleman, as a member of a eommittee, invoiveui ? 

Mr. RUSK. The gentieman mistakes me. I 
did not apeak of hcmor. 

Mr. FBS8£NDEN. SenaibiUtiea, then ? 

Mr.RU£»iC. Nothing of the kind. The reason 
on which it is Awnded is, that these committees 
have more busiaoss than others. The result is 
that other oommnttses bn^ -up their business, i 
do not intend to say anythmg about the amount of 
busiocas done by the committee of which I am 
chairman; but I will my that, under the rules, 
they have ahoutaa much business to do, if they 
attend to it, as4iny committee of the Senate. 

Mr. FBSSENDEN. The nature of the busi- 
ness befoM the Post Ofltce Committee is not the 
same as that before the Finance Committee. 
Every bill with which they deal is not an appro- 
priation of mo<aey. :Ntor is their business like 
that of theCommittee on Claims. Every time a 
case 4s presented to them, thay do not have to 
search the records of Congress to find out how 
maBv-tinica« claim has been presented, and what 
has been the previous action upon it. The Com- 
mittees on Finance and on Claims are the com- 
mittees which deal most largely with appropria- 
tions of money. 

Mr. RUSK. Many ckdms go to the Commit- 
tee OR Military A£Qurs. Those that originate 
under military laws go to that committee. Those 
that originate under Post Office laws, and they 
are some of the most stubborn sort, go to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post lloads. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Undoubtedly that is so; 
but the Committee on Claims shows from ita-very 
name that everything going before it has relation to 
money. Undoubtedly t some daims go to the Com- 
mitteeon Military Affairs from their pecoliar na- 
mre, but they are few, and the reason of the case 
does not apply to those committees— I am speak- 
ing of the reason of the Senator as to distinctions 
between committees. I r^lyto him that, if he 
can show that the nature of the business of a 
committee is such as to require apermanent clerk, 
1 shall not object; but I ask him to give some 
reason, and laay there ianothing in the allegation 
that it makes a distinction between the commit- 
tees. An I stated, I have been a member of the 
Committee on Patents and the -Patent Office; and 
yet I mov^d in the special committee to abolish 
entirely the clerk to the Committee on Patents 
and the Patent Office. Why? Because I became 
satisfied on examination that thare was not enough 
boaiaess for him to do — nothing in point of fact. 
I did not think I was throwing any imputation 
on my brethren of the Committee on Patents and 
the Patent Officer or on myself; nor did I feel that 
I was hurt, or injured, or lessened, in any way as 
a member of that committee, because of its being 
deprived of a derk. The honorableSenator firom 
Louisiana, chairman of the Committee on Private 
Land Claims, [Mr. Bkkvamim,] refused, when 
the suggestion was made in regard to that com- 
mittee, to make its clerk permanent; and yet that 
committee has a mat deal of business to ao. So 
it was with the ouier Senators on other important 
committees— the chairman of the Committee on 
Territories, [Mr. Dooolas,] for instance. 

1 aay, then, there were very good and excellent 
reasons, satisfying all the menuiers of the special 
committee, that the public service required, fVom 
the very nature of the Committees on Finance, 
Claims, and Printing, ahd from the nature of the 
business they had to do, that their clerks should 
be permanent; and we therefore so decided; and 
did not suppose that, by so doing, we threw any 
imputation on any other committee of this bod^, 
and especially when members of other -commit- 
tees were on the special committee, whose busi- 
ness was auoh as not to require a clerk, and who 
did not ask for one. There is nothing in the idea 
of distinction between committees^nothing in the 
idea of dictiMlion betveoR clerki. if theSe gen- 



tlemen do not like their position «b temponrf 
derks, they can resign,. and <]theni be fbvml ta 
fill their place. No auoh thing is mppvehaiided, 
and no such tltini^ wiil happen. Theae -planee 
aoe mmehl for. Why ahonld we, heoauae sae ase 
fond or these gentlemen, because we find then 
pleasant in intercourse, place them in a difiarent 
poaition for the simple reason that they-deaiie itf 
We ou^ht to act on principle, and not oo latn 
notion, IB regard to these matters. If theve is any 
other comnutteo besides those named in this ee- 
port, which can ^satisfy me that its derk onght to 
oe permanent, I will vote for ouch a propoaitioa 
with pkaauie; but I will not vote $or k aimply 
because one committee has it— **< John has an 
apple, and therefore. I ought to have one." 

Mr. BUTLER. Tiiere are fbw gentlemen hue 
who \]^ime been on this floor longer than I haie. 
When I first came here very lew committees had 
derks. I think liie places of committee cierks 
here are sought for; axid they are placeain which 
persons acquire information, ana they are very 
willing to take them. They are placea of instruc- 
tion; and i^ I were a young^man i should begfad 
to be phcced on some of those committeeaae dorfc 
almost without any pay at all— <that ia, if I were 
a man of fortune. I am 4iot one of those who 
bdieve that the dasa of persons who take theae 
poaitioDS, unless they quit all odier eaoploy* 
meat, do ao eptirely on account of the conaidesa- 
tioa. 

I have served in this hediy as ohairssau of the 
Committee on ClaitRs, and as ohairman of the 
Committee on the Jadtciary; and I aay, wiUieut 
any question^ that the clerk of the Committee on 
the Judiciary has more work to do than thederit 
of the Committee on Claima. J would take ^m 
hundred cases of daims in o«e day, and decide 
them as aoon as I could one case before the Ju«> 
diciary Committee. To decide the caaea coming 
before the Judiciary Committee requires a con* 
stantrefeieDoe to laws, to books, to treaties, I 
could get along with the busioeas of the Cdfemnt* 
tee on.ClaimsTike a aunnaaryprocesa docket, if 
there wen six hundred cases on the dodmt, t 
cooM .decide them all aa aoon as yon cooM caU 
them out. I had no difficulty in deciding duns, 
particolarly when I went with a determination to 
decide generally against them. [Laughter.] You 
can very easily dispose of them, if Tonwill adopt 
tbeplan of the Viii^niajuatitt. He'oana<Mitof 
his oAoe after ihearing one side, and he^r a a as tesd 
** why he did not wait 4o hear the other eide?^' 
*'.0h,'' said he, ** it bothers me to hear i>olh 
sides. " [Laughter.] I do not want to -hear moie 
than -one side of moat of these claims. 1 ooQld 
decide five hundred cases .of claima aooiier than 
I can^lccide one important case hefore the ^di* 
dal Oommittee,. involving pnnciplea of conse- 
quence. 

I am willing to agree to the amendment pro* 
posed -by the Senator from Texas. Still jostiee 
requires me to say that this discrimtnaiion m 
unjust. I do not believe the defk of the Com- 
mittee on Claims is entitled to more than iha^derll 
of the Conunittee on the Judiciary. I have been 
on both committees. When I was ehaimmn •of 
the Committee on Claims I had no trouble. I 
told the clerk to draw up a report rdectiag m, 
claim or adopting one , in about ten words, ^iowt 
the clerk of the Committee on the Judiciary has 
to look at books, bring ma extracts firam laws 
and treaties, and go to theHDepartmenta for in^ 
formation. There is no comparison between the 
committees. I will agree to make the dei^ of 
the Committees on Finanoe and Printing pera»* 
nent, bat if you make the derk of the ComnsiMee 
on Claims permanent, the same ihvor should he 
extended to others. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I ask, as a fiivor of the 
Senate, that we may be permitted to take the 
vote on that part of the proposed rule whidi a»* 
gaaizes the committees of the Senate, and pre- 
scribes the .number of their membera. Ibeheva 
that haa been arranged to the satisfibotion of the 
Senate. We ahall want to alect committees ta* 
morrow or next day. The matter of compenaaf* 
tion toclerks is entirely disconnected, ana naf 
be decided aAecwards. 

The yiC£ PRESIDENT. If theia ha bo 
objection, the vote will be takeo JNauggeatad hf 
te Senator fivm JLoojeiiUHu 
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Mr. BENJAJdiN. I ^MktiiatAe vote ive taken 
OB ^ that part e€ the propoved mle except the 
' ^Mntioii which peiatea to cmrka. 

Mr. RUSK. {Vrhttps it wtndd i>e iMtter tf the 
boBorable Senatoi* wolild withdrew that part of 
the proposiuon, to be renewed aAerwanla. 

Mr. B£N JAM IN. I prefer to take the vote on 
the portion relating to the commiuees, and leaye 
the rest of the proposition for the diaposBtion of 
tkit Senate hfereaAer. 

Mr. BICtQS. The huit two otaoises of the 
tvport tif the apdctad committee vefer to the eom- 
pemntion ef oierka. The proposction now is> f 
itmlarstatid, lo adept the whoie report, «xcept 
iJie kttt tw» dansta^ whish velfer to >coiniDittee 

Afr.'fiENJAMIN. Yes, sir. 

The VICE PRBaiDEiNT. T^equflstisiuson 
4h* iJeption of the whole of the •eeonition) exsept 
■the fast CWD danseS) neiirttiie to eleiks tooomnni- 
4MS. 

Mr. BAYARD. Before the rote is taken^ I 
•moTe to atMSfld the ptfopoddon hy sinking out 
Ahebeworda: *< A Committee on P&blieSuildian 
iMid -Grovuds, to consist of five meuniDerS) woo 
iritall hmvt poiwsnalsoto«ct joinU^ with tbeMsne 
Mttmittee of the Hovse of RtepresMBtatiifss.^' 
fffae line of boundary between the jvodsdiotiOQ of 
the Ooflsmittee on the District of <>o]iimbia and 
At Commitleeoa PnUie BaiMingaliasftequentl^ 
caused the same subject tohe bMwgkt before both 
cosiBnittAes. I think the duties or both May be 
^amsWed upon the Committee on the Dittrict of 
Columbia. I am satisfied in my <imi nmidy that 
tmf gentiMnan who aasomea the position of chair- 
iBHMfi of the<^e«nttitt8e on Public Buildings wM 
Aid it almost imf>ossfble to do the business with«- 
onft aolevk. 1 think, than, it a better to^eousol- 
idafe these two committoes. 1 make that^opi^- 
iitidn. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Tbatpfopoaition wivtnMti 
Mbn the specttd committee, and ^rejeeted. The 
dafties of the Coontittteett on PuUic BtdMhigs 
and on the District of 'CohimtHa are distinet an« 
•mpostaat, both of them. The pidilic boiftiBiigt 
here require the superfiston of a joint oonMnlttiett 
ofthe two fiousesm Congress. WecaDootprft- 
aerre the proper eontvol of the public biftildnws 
witfaoUtthesupenrisionof suchaeommjttee. As 
regards the District of Oohimbia, we haire to le- 
giMate for all its ooticinais as well as do the gisn- 
ersllegMdating^f the country. For these reasons 
the qwcial committee-reliMed to consolidate these 
•wo oommiuees. I do not think it is possible 
to ilo without the Committee 'on PnbKc Build- 
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r. BAYARD. They majjr be distinct, but 
their houndaries ate not defined. Whenlfoeteue 



of the Committee on Public BoildingS) 
I found that ita duties were defined more> by usa^i 
and 1 acquired a knowledge of that usage during 
the firattwo sessions of imraervioeoiH? During 
iha ilaat two sessions, I have found constantly 
that the Committee on the District of Columbia 
bavi^tftken jarisdictiottof questions^which^ during 
ll» preeedng sessions, were considered as be- 
longing exclusively to tbet^^oosmittee on Pubile 
Boudi^s. There »s«s notiuuffin the character 
of the co mmitte es, or (fae-nwowttonsappohithiig 
them, which determined precisely 'the amies or 
each. Many duties belon^^ingto the Coamiittee 
Ofrthe Dislnct of Columbia would not eertahily 
belong to the Committee on Public Buildings, but 
the Committee on the District of Columbia might 
%ell daim supervision ofiall the attests and pub* 
lietgardens 'hei^ and averything cminected with 
tlMna, which -fomeriy helooMd totbe jorisdietion 
of the Committee on Publio^uiidingii* i beUeia 
aU these duties could be perfonned by one com* 
nittee, though of oooiae their labors would :be 
semewbst lincnaatd. I never pretended to sap* 
pool 4mt theCommitteeon Public Buildings w«b 
a very important one, in thearrai^Eement of the 
etnuBBittaes of the Senate. 1 think it oan be dis- 
pensed with eatively, and I am satisfted that, if 
It is not dispensed with, the dotiee wOl adt be 
pasformed withoot a clerk. 

Mr. FOOT. The hoooiable Senator fkom Del* 
aivare himself suggested^ the iapoMance of that 
cemmittee,aQd t& laborious natuM of its duties, 
vriiea he iasisted ea its Jumng a dark. 

Mr.BAYABD. ThAoBOiiM» groH iii iii wit* 



understood my remarks. 1 never said h was an 
importantcommittee. I said the duties connected 
wiUi it fell mainly on the chairman, and that is 
tlie reason I said they were not divisible. They 
occupy a great deal of time, however. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is «n 
the adoption of thai part of the resolution relative 
to the ofeanizotion of the committees, and 'the 
number of their members. 

The resolution was agreed to; and it was 

JieMlvetf, Tbat Um 84ttiirale be amended to tvad as fbl- 
lowe: 

Rule 34. The fol'afrinf staodlng coBuoitceee ahall be 41)- 
pointed at the counencemait of eocheeanoni with leave 
to report hy Mil or otherwise : 

A Committee on Foieicn RelatioaB, to ooneist of seven 



A Comaiittae on Fioanoe, to consist of seven nenbers. 

A Committee on Commerce! to consist of seven nem- 
lierB. 

ACaaaniiiee on MMaiy AiUn-and ttie Mllftte, to eon- 
sist of seven members. 

A Committee on Naval AiiUvs, to consist of aevea mem- 
bers. 

A Committee on the Jadietnry, to constst of leveti mem- 



A CooHBMaee on Iha Post OOoe and Best Aoads, to oon^ 
sist or eeven members. 

A Odmmlttee on Public Lands, to consist of seven mem- 
beie. 

A Ooaunlttea en ffrtvate lAnd Claims, to cosMst of Hve 
aifiDben. 

A Committee onlndi^ AfDiifs, to consist of seven mem- 
"bert. 

A CoaimHiee en Penetons, to -consist of five -members. 

A €te— itieeon <MeMeltlaiiaiyOlalms,tto consHtoTftre 
members. 

A Committee on Claims, to consist of five members. 

A Committee on tlie Distfict ot Columbia, to consist of 
sevaa ttembers. 

A Committee on.Patenti and ibe Patent Ofllee, toeoa- 
sist of five members. 

A Committee on Public BuQ^inas and Clronnds, to eon- 
iltt -of-Uve member*, who sbaU mve power also to act 
Jointly with ike same ooaMiifitee -of 'the House of 'Repre- 
sentatives. 

A Committee oa Tendiorias, to consist of isevea awm- 
hers. 

AOonmittee to Avditand Contzol the Conthrgent Hx- 
piSies oftbefSeaate, to consist of tbrae members, to whom 
ahail bereftvrad ail reiMiitAoas diBseilBg the papmcntof 
moitey out of the continfent tUnd of tlie Senate, or cre- 
atiifaa charge on the same. 

A Committee on Printing, to consiBt of three members, 
to wtMMB sfaall be reibrred every <iaestion on the ptintiog 
ofdoeaaieius, leperts^erothermiittraitraBimittadby either 
of the Bzecntive Departments, and all memorials, petitions, 
accompanying documents, together with all other matter 
the prmting of wM^ shall be moved, excepting bills ori- 
ginitinf in Googress, teaol w to i s ofibred byany Senator, 
eomsBanlcatiMe fimn the I>egj;daturea, or ooaventians law- 
fbliy calW, of the respective States, and motions to mint 
by order of tbe sundibg committees of the Senate. jMo- 
tMna to print additional nnmbers shall likewise be referred 
toaaidaooaaaittaa; and wben the rRport sball be in fever 
of printing addithmal numbers, itehfldl be aecompanied by 
an estimate of tbe probable cost j and it shall be the duty 
of eneb Committee on Printing to supervise and direct tbe 
proearteg of maoM and diawiags acecunpanytng documents 
ordered to-b» pmited. 

A Committee on Engrossed BUlSytocoaslstofthreeaMBi- 
bexs, whose duty it shall be to examine all biUs, amend- 
ments, resobitlons. or motions, before they go out of the 
possetsien of tbeSeaate ; aad shall deliver tbe same to the 
Secrotaiy of tbe Seaate, who shall enter upoatbe Joonial 
that tbe same bave been oorreotjy engrossed. 

A Committee on Enrolled BOls, to consist of three mem- 
sen* 

COMMtTSB SSRVICfi. 

Mr. BUTLKR. I ask the Senate to «xcuae 
me from serving on any committee. I have been 
here for eleven years, and I think I have now a 
right to ask leave to go on the retired list. 

^e VICE PRESIDENT. Is the proposition 
made in the form of a motion ? 

Mr. BRIQHT. I move that the honorable 
Senator from South Caroliof be excused from 
service on all committees. 

The motion ivas not agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. BENJAMIN* Hue Seiytte 
adjowmed. 

IN SENATE. 

FaiDAT, M0/fth 6, 1^7. 

^Prayer by Rev. SrsptEEN P. Hill. 

The Journal of yesterday was read and approved . 

PBTITIOMS FROM ALIRNS. 

Mr. SEWARD. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived firomO. D.Cobbett,chairmaa,aiMl Charles 
F. Jones, seoretory, of a society in London, 
caUsd the Gmy ^s Inn Road Committee, a peti- 
tion pmying that Congress will refuse ths convent 
of the nation to the ^todanitioiii nuide^t Peiiai 



in the Paris Congress, <30ilceming privateering, 
and the rights of aeattids. T<his .petition is one 
of several which I have received from simUar 
associatiorvdin Great Britain, with a request that 
I would preseirt them to Congress. The Consti- 
tution of^ the tJaited States secures the right of 
petition to ciliaens of the United States, buA aot 
to aliens, and subjects of foreign countries, res* 
ident in their owj\ countries, ihave not, tnere- 
fore, felt at liberty to present them. StlH th^ 
paper seems resi^ectful, and one proper to he 
hrouchi lo the notice of the Government. I have 
concluded to pre8ent<thc petition, and to move that 
tbe question of receiving it be laid upon the table. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. President, a paper of a 
similar character was sent to me while I was for 
a short time Presiding OAcer of this body, pur- 
portlnf" to -come from a comnaittee, the tide ef 
which 1 do not remember^ in Eneland, asking the 
same thing — that Congreas woiud dissent to the 
conclusion of the European Powers. After som'e 
consideration I thought, ^s dees the Senator from 
"New York, that there should be no precedent set 
of Congress beio|: considered accessible to the 
communications of any foreigners whatever, espe- 
cially those residing abroad, and xmder a fonsign 
jurisidictioa. I withheld the paper from the Sea- 
ate for that reason* and did not communicate it 
to the body at all. I would sugsest to the honor- 
able Senator who -has presented this paper, that 
perhaps it would be better, if he thinks proper to 
present it, that a motion should be submitted to 
the Senate that it be not received — not that tha 
question of reception be laid on the table. 

Mr. SEWARD. I submit the motion mysdf 
that the petition be not received. 

The motion was agreed to. 

SMII^SONIAN UCgnXUTIOll. 

Mr. PEARCE submitted the followmg vese- 

lution; which was eooeidered by tmanimeus eon- 

aeot, aad agreed to: 

ReM{«ai,That the vacancy in the Board of Regents Of 
the Bmiihsonian lastitatien, occasioned by the expiratioo 
0^ the term of tbe tlon. James M. Haaom, he now fiUed 
by the President of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT reappointed Mr. 

Mason. 

PCNirSTLrANU BENATORIAt. SLSCTION. 

Mr. BIGLER. I have heen requested* Mr« 
President, to present to the Senate certain papere 
signed by members of the L^giiriature of Penn- 
syiyania, respectiiig the right of my present col- 
league [Mr. CamerokI to a seat in this body. 
The pi^pers are in the shape of protests signed by 
forty -four members of the House of R^resenta- 
tives, and fifteen members of the Senate of Penn- 
aylvania, containing certain points which they 
ask may be considered as affecting the le^Uty of 
that election. I ask to hove the papers laid on the 
table for the present, and when tne committeea 
shall have been properly oi^^anized, I will request 
their ref^nce to the Committee onthe Judiciaiy . 

Mr. CAMERON. I desire only to say that I 
wish the matter investigated as early as possible 
and as flilly as possible. I hope the Senate wHA 
indiflge my colleague in havingr the papers referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary at the very 
moment committees are appointed, and ifihe do^ 
not make such a motion, I shall do so myself. 

CREDKNTIAL8. 

Mr. YULEE preeented the credentials of the 
Hon. Stbvbbn &. Mallost, chosen by the Le- 
gislature of Flovida a Senator Arom that State for 
the term of six years, from the 4th of March last^ 
whickhad not falesn received whan Mr. Mallort 
was sworn in on the 4th instant. 

KXEGUTIVB BC88I0K. 

A message in writing was received 'from the 
President M the United eNates, by Mr. William 
HiTNTBa, Chief Clerk of the State Deportment. 

The WOEf^R£»DBNT. I understand it is 
prraer fiir tiwClmirto atate that the message of 
the President of the United States is of an execu- 
tirve cfaaraoter. 

Mr.BCAfiON. T move that the Senate proceed 
to the oonsidsiation of execotive business. 

The motion waaagveed to; and after a fhw min- 
utes spent in eoEeeutive eeesion the doors were 
reopened; and 

On tbe motion of Mr. OWiN, 4he Senatt 
Rdjaufaed taMowiay. 
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IN SENATE. 
Monday, Jdareh 9, 1857. 

Prayer by Rev. Stephen P. Hill.' 

The Journal of Friday was read and approved . 

INDEPENDENCE OP LIBERIA. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair ha£ 
received from the Governor of the State of Ohio, 
with a request to present them to the Senate, cer- 
tain resolutions passed by the General Assembly 
of that State, instructing their Senators and re- 
questing their Representakvcs in Congress to 
take such action as will tend to secure to the Re- 
public of Liberia an official acknowledgment by 
the Gk>vernroent of the United States as an inde- 
pendent sovereignty. 

Mt. wade. I ask that the resolutions be 
read; and as committees have not yet been ap- 
pointed, I move that they lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The resolutions were subsequently taken from 
the table, and referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Mr. SEWARD. I move that the following be 
the standing committees of the Senate: 

On Foreign Relations — Messrs. Mason, Doug- 
las, Slideli, Polk, Crittenden, Seward, and Foot. 

On Finance— Mcsara. Hunter, Pearce, Gwin, 
Bright, Biggs, Fessenden, and Cameron. 

Un Commerce — Messrs. Clay, Benjamin, Big- 
ler, Toombs, Reid, Bright, and Hamlin. 

On J)SHitary J^airs — Messrs. Davis, Fitzpat- 
rick, Johnson, Iverson, Broderick, Wilson, and 
King. 

C^ J^aval .Affairs — Messrs. Mallory, Thomson 
of New Jersey, Slideli, Allen, Green, Bell of 
Tennessee, and Hale. 

On the Judiciary — Messrs. Butler, l^yard, 
Toombs, Pugh, Benjamin, CoUamer, aAd Trum- 
bull. 

On the Post Office and Post IZoads — Messrs. 
Rusk, Yulee, Bigler, Gwin, Fitch, CoUamer, and 
Dixon. 

On Public Lands — Messrs. Stuart, Johnson, 
Push, Mallory, Broderick, Foster, and Harlan. 

On Private Land Claims — Messrs. Benjamin, 
Biggs, Thompson of Kentucky, Kennedy, and 
Durkee. * 

On Indian JJffairs — Messrs. Sebastian, Brown, 
Reid, Fitch, Bell of Tennessee, Houston, and 
Doolittle. 

On Pensions — Messrs. Jones, Thomson of New 
Jersey, Clay, Bates, Thompson of Kentucky, 
King, and Foster. 

0^ Revolutionary Claims — Messrs.- Evans, 
Bates, Crittenden, Wilson, and Durkee. 

On Claims — Messrs. Iverson, Yulee, Polk, Bell 
of New Hampshire, and Simmons. 

On the District of Columbia — Messrs. Brown, 
Mason, Allen, Rusk, Kennedy, Hamlin, and 
Chandler. 

On Patents and the PatefU 0^— Messrs. Reid, 
Evans, Davis, Simmons, ana Trumbull. , 

On the Public Bxdldings and Grounds — Messrs. 
Bayard, Hunter, Thomson of New Jersey, Doug- 
las, and Hale. 

On Territories — Messrs. Douglas, Jones, Se- 
bastian, Fitzpairick, Green, Sumner, aritl Wade. 

To •^tfdif and Control the ConUngent Expenses of 
the Senate — Messrs. Evans, Wright, and Dixon. 

On Printing — Messrs. Johnson, Fitzpatrick, 
and Bell of New Hampshire. 

On Engrossed Bills. — Messrs. Wright, Bigler, 
and Harlan. 

On Lnrolled JBiMs.— Messrs. Jones, Brown, and 
Doolittle. 

On the Library — Messrs. Pearce, Bayard, and 
Butler. 

Mr. WADE. - I shall not object to the recep- 
tion of this list, but I ask for the yeas and nays 
on its adoption. 

Mr. MASON. I have no objection to the yeas 
and nays b^'ing taken, but I will say to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio that it has been usual, at the extra 
sessions culled on the commencement of a new 
Administration, to appoint committees by reso- 
lution, if Senators on all sides aeree to them. It 
is convenient for the dispatch of busioeas; and I 
feel a pretty strong assuranee that if wa have 



committees appointed to-day, we can close the 
session this week. It is very desirable, there- 
fore, to have it done. 

Mr. FOOT. I beg to suggest that the usual 
practice has been, where an arrangement has |>een 
entered into as in this instance, the different 
parties composing the Senate making up amon^ 
themselves a portion of each of the several com- 
mittees, to proceed under the rule to elect them 
by ballot. The paper which has been read at the 
Clerk's desk is put in as the ballot, and if no 
opposing vote is given the election is made in that 
form. That has been the practice hitherto, until 
the last Congress. 

Mr. MASON. I think it will be more conve- 
nient to dispatch it in that form. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I suppose the rule requires, 
if any Senator insists on it, that there shall be a 
ballot for the several committees. I do not under- 
stand, however, that the Senator from Vermont 
suggests any such course. 

Mr. FOOT. I simpl y stated what I understood 
^o^ave been the practice. 

Mr. HAMLIN. The proposition of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio is, in accepting the report, if I 
may so call it, which has been submitted, that 
the yeas and nays shall be taken on it. I sup- 
pose there is no impropriety in doing that. I 
certainly wi5?h the opportunity of recording my 
vote against the distribution of these committees 
in a most unjust, inappropriate, and unequal 
manner. I have no disposition to discuss the 
matter, but at some future time I may show to 
the country the manner in which they are made 
up. I only say now that I am utterly surprised 
that this list should have been offered by the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. MASON. There is no objection to having 
the question taken by yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STUART. As I intend to vote against 
this proposition, I desire to say, in a very few 
words, why I shall do so. Differing, perhc^^s, 
from some gentlemen, I think the parliamentary 
rule is that all committees are to be organized 
favorably to the subjects to be referred to them, 
and in making that organization certain customs 
have existed for some time in the Senate in regard 
to promotion on committees. Believing that this 
report is not in accordance with either one of these 
provisions, I shall for that reason vote against it. 

Mr. SEWARD. Before the question is taken 
I will state, in order that my vote in regard to it 
may be understood, that the majority of the mem- 
bers of the Senate have had a consultation, and 
have decided upon the number of persons they 
would claim in the appointment of each of the 
coihmittees, and the order in which those persons 
should be placed, and that this majority, thus 
acting, includes the entire number of the mem- 
bers of the Senate except those who belong to the 
Republican parCy, of which I am a member. 
Having done so, they have given us a list of the 
nominations which they proposed to the Senate 
fVom those other classes, and have invited the 
Republican minority to fill those places which 
were left vacant, and the Republican members of 
the Senate have filled the vacancies which were 
thus left to them. A portion, perhaps all, of th& 
Republican members thought a different cast 
might, in some respects have been made, and that 
an unequal and unjust allotment was made. Still 
they have compliea with the necessity of the case^ 
and have arranged the Republican membiers as 
they would have tkem upon the committees. I 
have before me the Journal of 1855 by which it 
appears, that after a similar informal consultation 
an\png the members of the Senate of both parties 
then dividing the Senate Chamber, Mr. Badger, 
of the minonty , submitted a motion in the words 
in which I have submitted this motion. Suppos- 
ing it to be according to the custom which had 
been observed in such cases I offered this resolu- 
tion, and having offered it, I shall vote for it; but 
at the* same time I a^rcc with my colleagues in 
thinking that the distribution is in those respects 
which f have mentioned, not what it ought. to be. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I should certainly not 
have a word to say in regard to forming the com- 
mittees at this time but tor the manner in which 
Uiey now come before the Senate. The minority 
b«re have the power to form the commituea aa 



they please. It is a matter of public history how 
they formed them at the last session of Congress. 
They take the responsibility now of forming them. 
If they utterly exclude the minority from action 
on the committees, or give but a seventh part of 
the important committees to the minority of the 
Senate, which, including its different branches, 
constitutes more than one third of the members 
of the body, the responsibility is upon them. AH 
that I wish to say now about it is, that I can have 
no part or lot in voting for a set of committees 
thus formed. I recognize the right of the majority 
to have the control of all the committees here, if 
they see proper to take it. They have the power, 
whether it is right that they should exercise it or 
not, to exclude the minority. If they have not. 
totally excluded them on this list, fhey have come 
as lyar doing it as was possible in regard to a 
minffer of the important committees. All 1 havt 
now to say is, that I shall vote against the propo- 
sition to adopt these cuv.the committees of tht 
Senate. >* ' 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I stated on a former oc- 
casion that I held to the doctrine, and I hold to 
it now, that in the formation of the committees, 
gentlemen in the minority usually should not 
trouble themselves one way or the other. Ths 
responsibility is^on the majority altogether; anQ 
if those who arTin the minority make any diffi- 
culty, there is a sort of imputation resting upon 
them of personal dissatisfaction, which renaers 
it proper for themselves that they should keep 
silent and submit to the will of those who have 
the power and the right to direct. 

In this particular instance my disposition was 
to do the same thing. R<>cogoizin^ the right and 
power of the majority to control this whole mat- 
ter, I was disposed to submit to whatever they 
saw fit to do. WJien we filled the places wbien 
were left vacant for us on the committees, I did 
not deenk that we were doing anything else than 
discharging our duty to the country by locating 
those gentlemen who form the minority in such 
way as we supposed would best enable them to 
subserve the interests of the country, leaving the 

? general question where it was. But, sir, my 
riend from New York very weU knows that 
there was not an individual member of the Re- 
publican party in the Senate who deemed that a 
just and fair division had been made in the appor^ 
tionment of these committees, and especially tws 
or three of them: I mean a just and fair division 
with reference to the questions coming before the 
committees. Take, for instance, the Committee 
cm Commerce. Of that commfttee, the Repub- 
lican party, numbering twenty out of the sixty* 
one members of the Senate, is assigned, of the 
whole number of seven, one member. The in- 
terests of the whole lake region, the interests oi 
all New England and of New York, involving*, 
as these large portions of the country do, such 
an infinite superiority of all its commerce, are la^ 
yored with two members out of the seven. That 
is where we stand on that committee. 

Mr. HAMLIN. My colleague is mistaken. 
The interests of which he speaEs have only one 
member on that committee, not two. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I wUl thank the Secre- 
tary to read the names of the proposed Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

The Secretary read : 

**On Commeree^Mesmrs. Clay, Benjamin, Bigter,Tooinh8» 
Reid, Bright, Uamlin.'* 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Then it is not as I sup- 
posed. The whole lake country, the whole of 
New En^^land and New York, with all their great 
commercial interests, are represented by but one 
member out of seven upon the Committee on 
Commerce. That may be all right; we cannot 
control it; but it cannot be expected that vrs 
ahould a^ree that it is a fair distribution of the 
power ofinvestigating the subjects coming belbra 
that committee. So with r^nird to the C&mmitr* 
tee on Indian Affairs. Its duties are mauers Jn 
which we feel an intelrest. The special commit- 
tee to whom the amendment of the rules was 
referred at the last session, considered the Gobi- 
mittee on Indian Affairs as in its nature somewhat 
political, and therefore provided that it shoald 
consist of seven members. Of that committee, 
the Republican party, numberiog twenty 
tors on this floor, is allowed one membtf . 
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Mr. RUSK. I think that is a mistake. Let 
the list be read. 
The Secretary read: 

<< On Indimt .^ffairt-^Metmrs. Scbftstinn, Drovm, Reid, 
Pitch, Bell of T^nueiisoe, Houston, Dooliulo.*' 

Mr. PESSENDEN. Only one member of Uie 
Republican partjr on that committee, as I said. 
So of the Committee on Naval Affairs; there is 
but one Republican on that; and yet our naval 
affairs are matters in which the North, so to 
speak, is very considerably interested. The same 
may be said of some other committees. 

I allude to these instances, not in any spirit of 
complaint, because, as I said before, on such sub- 
jects7 1 am not disposed to complain. I am dis- 
«j)osed to let the majority take the responsibility into 
their own hands, and do as they please; it being 
understood that they have the responsibility! and 
therefore I do not wish it chSn^d, unless gentle- 
men choose to change it. I mention these facts, 
simplir to ahow the truth of my statement, that not 
■0. single member of the minority in the Senate was 
■satis^d with the distribution which was submitted 
to them, to say nothing of the fact that the number 
assigned to them was out of proportion, but thcv 
care nothing so far as the numbers arc concerned. 
That bein^ the case, while I was disposed to let 
the resolution go in silence, if gentlemen preferred 
that it should pass quietly, and was willing to say 
nothing about it, but allow the matter to be ar- 
ranged in this way without offering any objection; 
yet when the motion that it be received comes 
without a word of explanation from the Senator 
from Now York, who knew perfectly well the 
dissatisfaction that existed, and the universality 
of opinion among all of us, I am unwilling to let 
it go to the country that he represents me. If he 
is satisfied with it, I am not. I desire no infer- 
ence to be drawn from the fact that he offers this 
resolution, that I am satisfied with the fairness 
and justice of the distribution as it stands. In 
this position, I think I shall be borne out by 
every other member of the Republican party. 

Mr. MASON. The honorable Senator from 
Maine, I take it for granted, knows that that 
political party which is in the ascendency in this 
Senate, and in the ascendency in the country, is 
responsible for the public measures that are insti- 
tuted in the Senate. The majority are to some 
extent, and I think ought to be to a "greater 
extent, responsible for the measures that pass the 
Senate; but they are certainly responsible, and 
exclusively responsible, for those tnat are insti- 
tuted. Then I say to that honorable Senator, 
parliamentary usage and political propriety both 
require that the party which is responsible for the 
measures should retain the control of the organ- 
ization of the Senate; but there is, at the same 
time, a strict political propriety whicii gives to 
the minority a place in the organization, so that 
the minority may be heard. If the honorable 
Senator supposes that there is any usage or polit- 
ical propriety which should distribute to that 
minority a numerical proportion in the organiza- 
tion of the committees of the Senate, he views 
the usages of the Senate in a different li^ht from 
what I do. The minority have a right to be 
heard, and are heard. 

Mr. PESSENDEN. The Senator misconceives 
my point. I stated that with regard to the nu- 
merical proportion we had nothing to say; that 
is a matter for the majority to settle. The ground 
of complaint was that, upon committees involving 
ll^reat interests which we represent, there is not 
Anything like a fair and just representation of 
those interests. 

Mr. MASON. But you are heard. 

Mr. PESSENDEN. Heard, to be sure! A 
man can raise his voice. 

Mr. SEWARD. I have but a word to say in 
addition to what I have alil^ady said, and that 
will be very soon said. No circumstances what- 
ever would induce me, on a question of this kind, 
to enter into a debate with political and personal 
friends in the Senate, with whom it is my custom 
-to agree and to act. The honorable Senator from 
Maine protests against being compromised by the 
fact that I offered this resolution. My offering 
the resolution did not compromise him, or any 
other member of the Senate. It waa my own 
action, of my own volition, without any consal* 
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tation with anybody, and it was adopted in the 
exercise of a right which I have, and under a be- 
lief that nobody could misunderstand the trans- 
action. The majority of the Senate had taken 
the responsibility of the constitution of the com- 
mittees, so far as all the members of the Senate 
were concerned, except those belongino; to the 
Republican party; but the list which I offered 
embraced not only those, but also those who 
would be acceptable to the friends with whom I 
act. That is all. I have never made a point here 
about the appointment of committees. I have 
been here when I was on no committee at all, but 
I never complained. I have been here when the 
party to which I belonged was not regarded as 
entitled to a representation on any committee I 
nevercomplained then. I think I nave best served 
the country by foregoing all personal considera- 
tions on such questions. If this were tenfold 
more unpleasant and unjust than it has been, I 
should not make one word of complaint here; I 
should wait until I got among the people, and 
until I should be able to obtain the consent of the 
people to substitute for this majority here a better 
majority; that would cornet the evil. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. As I do not belong to 
either of the high contracting parties, I desire, 
with the permission of the Senate, to be excused 
from voting. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted — yeas 29, nays 16; as follows: 

^EAS— Messrs. Allen, Benjamin, Biggs. Bigler, Bright, 
Brodcrick, Brown, Butler, Clay, Davis, Dou«;Ia!;, Evans, 
Fitch, Fitzpairick, Gro«n, Gwin, Hunter, Ivorson, John 
eon, iones, Mason, Reid, Rmik, Sebastian, Seward, Slidell, 
Thonison of New Jersey, Toooibs, and Yulee— JK). 

NAYS — Messrs. Bell of New Hainp<4hire, Cameron, 
Chandler, CoUanicr, Dixon, Doolitfle, Durkee, Fcssendcn, 
Foot, Foster, Hamlin, Harlan, King, Biinmoiis, Stuan, 
Trumbull, VVade, and Wilson—lS. 

So the list of committees was adopted. 

INDIANA SENATORIAL ELECTION. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. At the last session of Con- 
gress a protest and papers were presented in 
regard to the recent senatorial election in Indiana. 
I ask that those papers be withdrawn from the 
files, where I suppose they now are, and referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. | 

Mr. BRIGHT. What papers docs the Senator ! 
allude to } \ 

Mr. TRUMBULL. The papers which I pre- 
sented from a portion of the memoers of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Indiana, and which were 
referred to the Judiciary Committee at the last 
session of Congress. I ask that they may be 
taken from the files, and referred to that com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I desire to inquire whether the 
Senator's motion was intended to embrace tlie 
report of the Judiciary Committee.^ 

Mr. TRUMBULL. It was not; but I have no 
objection to including that. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I have no objection to a refer- 
ence of all the papers connected with the con- 
tested case from the State of Indiana to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, as organized by the 
resolution just adopted. I suppose, however, if 
that reference takes~place, it wiJl be with the un- 
derstanding that no action shall be had during the 
present session of the Senate. I desire to state 
tlmt I am entirely willing to the consideration of 
the report that was made from the committee at 
our late session, and I was anxious to have had 
it taken up and disposed of; but other rfnd more 
important business crowded upon us, and I make 
no complaint at the delay. As the country may 
not understand this postponement, I feel that it is 
proper I should avow my purpose to ask as early 
action in this case as can possibly be had, believ- 
ing that all this opposition in the way of protests 
and certificates from disorganization ista and rev- 
olutions in Indiana, should ue rebOked as speedily 
as possible. A little lime will suiHce to collect 
all the proofs necessary to make this case a very 
plain one, as to what is the intent of the protest- 
ants, and those who sympathize with them, and 
as to what are the rights of my colleague, and the 
State he represents here. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I am willing to embrace 
in my motion all the papers — the report of the 
committee, and also the reply filed by the Senator 
from Indiana, [Mr. Pitch.] I wish all the papers 



to go to the committee, as suggested by the Sen- 
ator from Indiana, [Mr. Bright;] but I cannot 
consent to an understanding tliat the matter shall 
not be acted upon ht the present session. T think 
it the duty of the Senate, and its first duty, to 
settle the right of its members to seats, when 
there is any question raised. I make this sug- 
gestion at the request of the protestants them- 
selves. The Senators and Representatives of the 
State of Indiana have requested an early decision 
of this question. They have sent a memorial 
here on that very point. I consider it my duty 
to ask for action. The Senate of course will do 
as it pleases. As the question is somewhat 
familiar to the Senate, I trust that after its refer- 
ence to the Judiciary Committee they will soon , 
act upon it, and report it back in time for the 
action of the Senate at this session. That, how- , 
ever, will be for the committee and the Senate to 
decide. 

Mr. BRIGHT. The Senator from Illinois hafi 
certainly done his duty so far as regards urging 
an early decision of this case. When he was last 
on tlie floor at the last session, insisting/ipon its 
consideration, one of the reasons assigned was, 
that the Indiana Legislature was in session and 
should have another opportunity of making an 
election, if the decision was adverse to the right 
of my colleague. That reason no longer exists. 
The Legislature, by constitutional limitation, ad- 
journs to-day or to-morrow, if the c^se, there- 
fore, were decided, no election could take place. 
i think, Mr. President, it is due to the sitting 
members, whose right to seats are controverted, 
that they siiould know now before this reference 
takes place, whether it is the intention of the 
Senate to consider this subject during the present 
session. It is due to the sitting members that 
they should bo relieved from the anxiety which 
necessarily results from this state of uncertainty. 
I, for one, shall consider the reference of tne 
entire ca-se to the Committee on tiie Judiciary as 
disposing of it for the present session, and shall 
give it no further care ot attention myself. 

Mr. FITCH. The object of the Senator from 
Illinois is manifest — an object in keeping with his 
past coqrse in relation to this matter. He is at 
fault now again as usual. 4Ie says the protest- 
ants asked an early decision. He well remembers 
that the paper which he presented asked a decis- 
ion prior to to-day. It alleged no desire for an 
early decision, unless it could be had previous to 
this day. To-day ii stated the Legislature would 
adjourn, and asked a decision before its adjourn- 
ment. This demand, it is of course impossible to 
comply with. Whatever object the signers had 
in view in making the demand cannot, therefore, 
be'attained by pressing the matter to an imme- 
diate decision now. I would prefer individually, 
if it were in conformity with the rules and past 
action of the Senate, that the resolution reported 
from the Judiciary Committee during the last 
session, should be taken up and adopted, because 
it is manifest thSt our side of tlie case cannot be 
presented here unless authority be given to us to 
take testimony. I take it for granted the Senate 
do not desire to close the case upon an ex parte 
view. If, however, that resolution cannot be 
adopted, if the rules of the Senate require a refer- 
ence of the papers to the Judiciary Committee, I 
shall interpose no negative voice, with the under- 
standing, however, desired by my colleogue,that 
the resolution of the late Judiciary Committee be 
among the papers referred, and with the further 
understanding, that if thus referred, there shall 
be no action during this cxecntive session beyond 
the action contemplated by that resolution. If 
that be the action desired, I see no necessity for 
the reference, because that resolution can a.*» 
well be taken up and disposed of at once as after 
these papers shall have been referred to the com- 
mittee, and tlie same resolution perhaps again 
reported. 

Mr. SEWARD. When these papers were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary at the 
last session, the honorable Senator frx)m Indiana, 
who has just taken his seat, [Mr. Pitch.] was 
the only person who had appeared under the 
credentials of the election held in Indiana, and 
claimed and taken a seat under them. Since thai 
time, at the opening of the new Senate, the other 
honorable Senator [Mr. Bright] appeared and 
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took his seat. The former resolution referring 
the papers to the Judiciary Committee carried no 
other question but that relating to the case of the 
member who took his seat at Uie last session. It 
is certainly right and proper that the election of 
the other member from Indiana [Mr. Bright] 
should be inquired into, because it is involved in 
the same protest. It is proper that all the papers 
should be referred to carry that case before the 
committee; but as there is only one set of papers 
embracing the two* cases, I suppose it is proper 
that the motion should be in the general form in 
which it is. What the Senate can, or will, or 
ought to do on the subject hereafter, will depend, 
of course, upon the action of that committee. At 
all events, we are not prepared to say now, 
whether we are willing to foreclose the question, 
and adjourn it over to the next session. If so, 
there is no object in the reference. There is a 
manifest propriety in referring that branch of the 
subject wnicn relates to the seat of Mr. Bright 
to the committee. It will be for the committee to 
recommend to the Senate whether we shall act 
now or at a future day. We must, in all pro- 
priety and justice, wait for the committee long 
enough to see whether thev are going to act at 
all before any question can be taken on discharg- 
ing them, and resuming the subject before the 
Senate, without their advice. 

Mr. BUTLER. I now give notice to the mem- 
bers of die Judiciary Committee to meet to-mor- 
row morning, at eleven o'clock, to decide upon 
tl^is question. At that tinge, as far as I am now 
informed, I shall make the proposition to adopt 
the resolution which was recommended by the 
late Judiciary Committee at the last session, 
because it is out of the question to think that 
we can discuss, during the limited time we shall 
remain here, all the important questions involved 
in this contested election. It involves great ques- 
tions, as far as I understand. I have formed no 
judgment on them. The controversy, I have no 
doubt, will be one full of interest to the country, 
so far as the Federal and State constitutions are 
concerned. We cannot now give it the necessary 
attention. As regards the sitting members, of 
course it is very well known that we cannot 
remove them dunn^^^is session, and we cannot, 
according to the opinions of the late Judiciary 
Committee, take iurisdiction of the great ques- 
tions which are nere involved, without having 
the information. With a view of taking the 
necessary steps to obtain it, I ask the Judiciary 
Committee to meet me to-morrow morning, at 
eleven o'clock. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I cannot see how it is pos- 
sible to have any such understanding as is Sug- 
gested by the l^nator from Indiana, that if the 
auestion be referred, it shall not be taken up at 
lis session. That, I submit, is impossible. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I stated that I preferred the 
adoption of a resolution giving to both parties the 
right to take testimony. • 

Mr. COLLAMER. I am not talking about 
that resolution, but about the reference. It is 
obvious this reference ought to be made. Those 
who were members of the Senate at the session 
which has just closed, know that the Judiciary 
Committee then reported a resolution for the 
taking of testimony. If the committee should 
again come to thiit conclusion, both these cases 
being referred to them, the Senators from Indi- 
ana ought to know it. The resolution ought not 
only to be reported, but ought to be adopted, so 
that these gentlemen may have an opportunity to 
take their testimony by the* next session. If a 
resolution be reported to take testimony, and it 
be not acted upon, it will stand over to the next 
session of Congress, and then, if the testimony 
be ordered, it will have to go over to a second 
year. Clearly, if testimony is to be taken, these 
gentlemen ought to know it now, and let them 
take it, and have it ready by another session. 

Mr. BRIGHT. That is just what we desire. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is moved that 
all the p8()>ers relative to the recent senatorial 
election in fudiana be referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

The motion was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OF THE RULES. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I oOer the following aa ui 



additional rule of the Senate; and I shall ask that 

it be taken up to-morrow: 

Retolpedy That all subjects before the Senate at the close 
of the firat fieiMioii of each Congress, including those be- 
fore committees, shall be resumed and proceeded with at 
the second session of tiie same Congress in the same man- 
ner as if no adjournment of the Senate bad taken place : 
and all memorials and petitions and other papers referred 
to committees at the first session, and returned to Uie office 
of the Secretary at the close of that session, shall be re- 
turned to the same commiuees at the commencement of 
the second session. 

COST OF PUBLIC PRINTING. 

Mr. CAMERON submitted the following res- 
olution; which was considered by unammous 
consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved J That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed 
to Aimish to the Senate a statement, at the commencement 
of the next session, showing the cost of the printing, bind- 
ing, and paper, ordered by Congressfor each year, beginning 
with December, 1845, and ending with the late session. 

RIGHTS OP NEUTRALS. 

Mr. MASON. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Will the honorable 
Senator from Virginj^ allow me to offer some 
resolutions ? 

Mr. MASON. I will yield if they occupy no 
time. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I have no idea that they 
will occupy time. I wish only to submit some 
resolutions which, at a future oay, I shall ask the 
Senate to consider. 

Mr. MASON. I withdraw my motion for that 
purpose. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I had intended to ac- 
company the presentation of these resolutions 
with a word or explanation, but I shall forbear 
that, as I owe to thexourtesy of the Senator from 
Virginia the privile^ of presenting them this 
morning. I submit the resolutions and move that 
they be printed, and at some future day I shall 
ask for their consideration: 

Re$olvedf That, in the judgment of the Senate, the com- 
plete exemption of all vessels of commerce and their cargoes 
f^om seizure or capture in time of war would be a signal 
blessing to mankind ; and that to the accomplishment of 
an end so desirable the Senate will always be ready to give 
their hearty aid and codperation. 

Re$oli>edj That the mere abolition of privateering would 
not accomplish that end, but would, in its operation, be 
unequal and unjust, depriving the United States of a most 
effectual means of hostility and retaliation against a superior 
naval Power, which, by means of its greater number of 
publie ships, might almost, with impunity, destroy or cripple 
our commerce ; and therefore such abolition alone would 
be inconsistent with the policy and interest of the United 
States. 

Retolvedf That this policy of the United States, coinciding 
with the general interest of mankind, is well explained 
and vindicated in the statesmanlike letter of the American 
Secretary of State, Mr. Marcy, to the Count de Sartiges, of 
July52drh, 1856. 

Revived f therefore^ That the course purstied by President 
Pierce, as stated in bis last annual message, in reference to 
certain rules or principles of maritime law in time of war, 
agreed upon and declared by Plenipotentiaries of Russia. 
France, Great Britain, Austria,. Prussia, Sardinia, and 
Turkey, and submitted to him for adoption by this Govern- 
ment, meets the conlial approbation and concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The resolutions were ordered to be printed. 
PBNNSTLVANIA SENATORIAL ELECTION. 

Mr. 6IGLER. I presented at the last meeting 
of the Senate certain papers relative to the ri^ht 
of my colleague to his seat in this body, which 
were tlftn laid on the table, as the committees 
had not been formed. I now move that they be 
taken gp, and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The motion was agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

On motion of Mr. MASON, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of executive business; 
and after some time spent therein, the doors were 
reopened, and the Senate adjourned. 



IN SENATE. 

TtTESDAT, March 10, 1857. 

Prayer by Rev. Stephen P. Hill. 

The Journal of yesterday was read and approved . 

WITHDRAWAL OP PAPERS. 

On motion of Mr. DURKEE, it wa» 

Ordmr^, That Jobs G. Parker have leave to withdraw 

bis petUion and papen, with a view of presentiiig them to 

tbt roflOOce Department. 



RIGHTS OF NEUTRALS. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I move the reference 
of the resolutions I had the honor to submit yes- 
terday, to the Committee oiKForeign Relations. 

The motion was agreed to. 

FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 

The VICE PRESIDENT called for petitioni 
and reports from committees, as the regular busi- 
ness in order; but there being none, he announced 
that the resolution of the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. 
PuoH,] that the Senate adjourn without day on 
Monday, the 9th instant, was before the Senate, 
though the day named in the resolution had 
passed. 

Mr. PUGH. I move to amend the resolution 
by striking out " Monday, the 9th," and insefV- 
ine ** Saturday, the 14th."*' 

The amendment^was aj^reed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question ia 
on the resolution as amended. 

Mr. STUART. So far as I am concerned, I 
am ready to adjourn to-day, or any other day; 
but I think the custom has l>een universal #t these 
caHed sessions, which are called at the instance 
of the Executive, and for executive objects, to 
postpone a question of adjournment until we learn 
from the Executive that the purposes for which 
the session has been Tailed nave been complied 
with. Now, sir, I think it would be very disre- 
spectful, indeed, at a called session of this char- 
acter, for the Senate promptly to resolve that it 
would adjourn at a day not far distant. I do not 
think that has ever been done in the history of 
this Government. I think it would be an unne- 
cessary step, and one which could not be con- 
sidered as otherwise than disrespectful to the 
executive department that called the session. 

Mr. SLIDELL. I think I may venture to 
assert that it will not be considered disrespectful 
by the executive branch of the GJovemment. It 
will be in the power of the Executive, if the pub- 
lic interests snould require the prolongation of 
our session,- to give us notice to that effect. I 
presume there is not a gentleman on this floor 
who, when such a declaration, proceeding from 
proper authority, is made, will hesitate to prolong 
the session so lon^ as the public interests may 
require. I think this matter was fully consider^ 
by a number of gentlemen who certainly have do 
disposition to be disrespectful to the Executive. 
I for one am not willing to be placed in that cat- 
egory. I am entirely satisfied it will not be so 
construed. 

Mr. MASON. I ask that the resolution may 
be read. 

The Secretary read it, as follows: 

Resolveij That the Senate will adjourn, withoat daj,<Mi 
Saturday, ttie Uth initant, at one o'clock, p. m. 

Mr. MASON. I think it is a very unusual 
course to adopt such a resolution until we are 
enabled to see the business before us, and whether 
we are likely to conclude it. I do not know whether 
it has ever been done at a called session — a special 
session of this kind. I am disposed to think it 
has not been. We have been called together from 
the usages of the country by the outgoing Presi- 
dent, in order that one just come in may have 
the opportunity of submitting his nominations, or 
treaties, or whatever he may have of an executive 
character, to the Senate. We have in truth been 
but one day in sesion — yesterday. The other 
days' sittings were mere rormal sessions, and we 
have had no communication with the President 
to enable us to know when it will be practicable 
to get away. I am sure I am as anxious to get 
away as any gentleman of the Senate can be; but 
I am not at liberty just now to entertain this res- 
olution. I move, therefore, to lay it on the table. 

Mr. GWIN. I hope the Senator will withdraw 
that motion for a moment to allow me to make a 
remark. 

Mr. MASON. Certainly. 

Mr. GWIN. I hope the Senator fVom Ohio 
will postpone the consideration of the resolmioa 
until after we have an executive session. We can 
get some information in executive session, of 
which we cannot speak now, which will influ- 
ence my action in regard to it. If the Senator 
will withdraw the resolution for the present, I 
will move to proceed to the consideration of czec- 
tttirt boiineM. 
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Mr. JOHNSON. I would lusgest that the 
Question can be as well taken on the adoption of 
tne resolution as on laying it on the table. I think 
there are a number of gentlemen of this body now 
absent; I believe I have heard a very general 
expression among Senators indicating a aisposi- 
tion to have an early adjournment. I nave heard 
persons on this floor certainly entitled to consid- 
eration, say that we had little or no business here 
now, and very little elsewhere. What it is that 
'Senators wish to sit here for and prolong out the 
f^-end of a worn-out session, I cannot imagine. 
Sir, let us go home. We shall not get away from 
here until we fix, in advance, a day of adjourn- 
ment that the Administration may work up to. 
"There can be no doubt about that; it has always 
proved so. 

At the close of the session of Congress four 
years ago, when the new Administration was in- 
Augurated, the Senate, for the first time, prolonged 
its special session until the 11th of April. It is 
well known that the longer you sit the greater will 
be the amount of business you will be required to 
transact before you will be permitted to adjourn. 
Any one knows it who has looked into the matter 
at all, for each consecutive day brings to its con- 
clusion a number of commissions. Each day 
the terms of a number of oflicers throughout the 
United States expire. Immediately questions of 
appointment arise; and if the vacancies happen 
during our session, unless nominations are made 
and transmitted to, and acted on by the Senate 
and ratified, the offices are left vacant. Each day, 
therefore, that you remain here you absolutely 
fluflTer to be created — if you may not in fact be 
said to want to create — business that will continue 
your stay, and the length of this session. That 
IS a fact. I know it to be so. I know that if you 
will continue to sit from now to December next, 
you will continue to have business in consequence 
of the continued expiration of terms of service, 
and the continued necessity for immediate actions 
on the nominations that maybe made, or else 
there will be no officers in existence to fill the 
offices. Such is the nature of business of this 
character. 

It will be recollected that four years ago the 
session lasted until the 11th day of April. I do 
not believe that, if this session is contmued into 
another week, a quorum will be found here to 
transact business. I know, for one, that I can- 
not stay here in a prolonged session, and I believe 
I heard a similar expression from at least six or 
seven other gentlemen. I know my business at 
home is urgent, and my departure is necessary. 

If we will say that Saturday shall be the aay 
of adjournment, and the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations shall come here in 
pursuance of the necessity of the Administration, 
and say to us that we ought to delay longer, that 
it is demanded, that there is a necessity for pfo- 
longin^4lhe session, I would vote to rescind the 
resolution and extend the time; and it can be 
done. If, however, we defer the fixing of any 
time, we shall not secure an adioumment until an 
immense mass of business will have fallen upon 
our hands. 

As was remarked by a Senator on this floor, a 
few moments since, this subject was considered 
yesterday among a number of gentlemen of the 
Senate, and not a dissenting voice did I hear there. 
I do not see now that there seem to be many who 
carry it out, for some of those who came to that 
conclusion so unanimously then, seem now to have 
changed their opinions. It is a fact, in regard to 
the officers whose terms expire, that if we adjourn , 
those offices can be filled by the President; out if 
they are nominated and not confirmed, they cannot 
be filled, and officers reappointed cannot perform 
the duties in conseauence of the fiulure of the 
Senate to confirm tnem. We merely go on to 
accumulate business for ourselves and embarrass 
the Administration by a continuous long session. 
I feel that it is oppressive, burdensome, and hard 
on those of us who have been here so long, and 
certainly we ought to bo allowed to go home. ' 

Mr. MASON. I move to lay the resolution on 
the table; and on that motion I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered and taken, 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee, before the result 
was announced, changed his Yote from *' nay" to 



** yea," having at first supposed the vote was 
directly on the resolution. 

Mr. SEWARD. I change my vote, as I fol- 
lowed the lead of the honorable Senator from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. P*OOT. 1 change my vote from " nay" 
to " yea." I believe it is unusual to fix the day 
of adyournment at sessions of this character be- 
fore communicating with the Executite. 

The yeas were 20, and the nays 23; as follows: 

YEAB — Messrs. Allen, Bell* of Tennessee, Cameron, 
Collamer, Crittenden, Doollule, Doaglos, Durkee, Evans, 
Foot, Foster, Kennedy, Mason. Seward. Simmons, Stuart, 
Thomson of New Jersey, TrumSull, Wade, and Wright— SO. 

NAYS— Messrs. Bayard, Bell of New Uampabire, Ben- 
jamin, Blgler, Bright, Broderick. Brown, Chondler, Fitch', 
Green, Gwin, Hamlin, Harlan, Houston, Iverson, Johnson, 
Jones, Polk, Pugb, Rusk, SlideJl, Toombs, and Wilson— S3. 

So the Senate refused to lay the resolution on 

the table. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Several messages in writir^ were received from 
the President of the United States by Mr, Jambb 
Buchanan Henrt, his Private Secretary. 

On motion of Mr. MASON, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of executive business; 
and after some time spent therein, the doors were 
reopened, and the Senate adjourned. 



IN SENATE. 

Wednesday, J\ifarch 11, 1857. 

Prayer by Rev. Stephen P. Hill. 

The Journal of yester^y was read and approved. 

PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 

On motion of Mr. RUSK, it was 

Orderedf That the papers relating to the claim of William 
A. Cameron be withdrawn from the files and referred to the 
Committee on Claime. 

On motion of Mr. KENNEDY, it was 

Orderedy That Samuel W. Lecompie have leave to with- 
draw bis petition and papers. 

DBUVERT OF LETTERS. 

Mr. WILSON submitted the following reso- 
lutions for information: 

Resolved, That the Posunaster General be directed to 
fbmish the Senate, at as early a day as practioaMe, witti 
copies of any instmctions which may have been iasu^ by 
the Post Office Department, authorizing poetmastera to neg- 
lect or to reAise to deliver letters to parties entitled to the 
same, wiUi a view to exact more than the lawful postage. 

Resolved, further, That he bo alsodirected to furnish the 
Seaata with copies of the following- named letters, vis : a 
letter fVom the First Araistant Postmaster General, under 
date of August 16, 1855, addressed to the postmaster at San 
Francisco ; a letter from the same officer, and under the 
same date,^ addressed to Henry L. Goodwin, of San Fmn- 
cisco ; also the letters to which the above-named commu- 
nications were in reply ; and. in addition thereto, copies of 
the correspondence that has been held since July, 1^, be- 
tween the Post Office Department and the postmaster and 
avistant postmaMer of San Francisco, In relation to the 
course pursued by Uie Post Office authorities towards Uie 
Penny Post Company of CaUfomia. 

PENNSYLVANIA SENATORIAL ELECTION. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I am instructed by the 
Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was re- 
ferred the protest of certain members of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives of the State of 
Pennsylvania, alleging certain irregularities and 
illegalities in the election of the Hon. Simon Gam- 
ERON , a Senator from said State, to make the fol- 
lowing report: 

The grounds of protest are stated as follows : 

1. That there was not a concurrf>nt majority of each 
House in fttvor of the ctfhdidate declared to b»eleeted. 

S. That the Senate did not comply with the requirements 
of theactof 2d July,1839,byap|)ointing atellerand making 
a nomination of persons to fill said office, and givine notice 
of said appointment and nomination at least one day pre- 
vious to the meeting of said convention. 

In addition to the two grounds aforesaid, the protest pre- 
sented by the members of the House of Representauves 
charges — 

3. *< That the election of the said Simon Camcboh was 
prooored, as they are informed and believe, by corrupt and 
unlawftil means, influencing the action and votes of certain 
members of the House of Representatives of this State; 
and they request that an investigation be ordered by your 
bonorable body, not only into the regularity of the said elec- 
tion, but into the chartes herein presented, in order ttiat an 
opportunity may be afforded of submitting the proof upon 
which they rest.'* 

In relation to the first two groimds of protest, the com- 
ntfttee are unanimoosly of opini4ih that no Ikcu ars phs- 
sented tending in the slightest degree to impair tha valiaity 
of the election of Mr. Cameron. 

It if true that the law of Pennsylvania on the subject of 
tbt election of Beoatora requires that each tj^anch of the 



Legislature shall appoint one teller, and nominate at least 
one person to fill such office, and communicate lo the oilier 
House the names of the persons so appointed and nounn- 
ated at least one day previous to the Joint meeting; but The 
same law also provides, tliat at the hour of twelve, on the 
second Tuesday in January next preceding the expiration 
of ibe constitutional terra of a Senator, the members of both 
Houses shall meet in convention in the Chamber of ilie 
House of Representatives, and choose a Senator vita voce 
from the persons so nominated as aforesaid ; and also ex- 
pressly provides tliat the person who shall receive the votes 
of a majority of the members present shall be declared duly 
elected. 

From the extracts fbmished by the protesting parties, 
taken (Vom the Journals of the two HoQses, it appears that 
the two Houses did meet in Joint convention on the day and 
at the place appointed by law, and in accordance with res- 
olutions passed in each House separately, and tliat one liim- 
dred and-thiny-thrce members, composing tlie entire Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania, were present and voted, and that 
Simon Cameron received sixty-seven voces, and sixty-six 
votes were given for aU the other candidates ; and that 
Simon Cameron having thus obtained a majority of the 
votes of all the member^ present, was declared duly elected 
Senator. ^ 

It appears f^om the Journal of the Senate that the appoint- 
ment <N a teller and the nomination of candidates, and the 
communication to the other House of the appointment and 
nomination so made, all took place on the day of the elec- 
tion. iuAead of one day previous to the election, as req uired 
by vie law of the State ; but your committee regard thia 
provision of law as purely directory in its nature, and are 
of opinion that a failure to comply with this formalty would, 
vnder no circumstances, suffice to vitiate an election other- 
wise legal and valid ; but where, as in the present caw, 
both Houses proceeded without objection from any source 
to perform their constitutional duty of electing a Senator, 
the necessity of complying with any particular forms re- 
quired by law may fbirly be considered as waived by com- 
mon consent, and it is entirely too late, after tiie rMUli of 
the voting has been ascertained, to raise a question as to 
the mode of proceeding^ 

The objection that there was not a concurrent majority 
of each House in favor of the candidate declared to be 
elected, is equally untenable under tiie statute of Pennsyl- 
vaniavand the uniform practical construetionof the Federal 
Constitution for the last half century. 

The third ground of protest is signed by members of the 
House of Representatives of Pennsylvania, but not by the 
members of the Senate of that State. 

It is a general allegation " that the eieotioa of tiie said 
Simon Cameron was procured, as they are informed and 
believe, by corrupt and unlaw Atl means, influencing the 
action and votes of certain members of the House of Kep- 
resenuitives,'>and the Senate of the United States hi asked 
to investigate the cliarge. 

The committee cannot recommend that this prayer be 
granted. The allegation is entirely too vague and indefinite 
to Justify such a recommendation. Not a single Ihct or cir- 
cumstance is detailed as a bq|i8 for the general charge. 
Neither the nature of tiie means alleged to be corrupt and 
unlawful, nor the time, place, or manner of using them if 
set forth, nor is it even alleged that the sitting member par- 
ticipated in the use of such corrupt means, or, indeed, nad 
any knowledge of their existence. Under no state of fkcta 
could your committee deem it consistent with propriety, or 
with the dignity of this body, to send out a roving commis- 
sion in search of proofs of fraud in order to deprive one of iti 
members of a seat to which he is, prima facie, entitied ; stHI 
less can they recommend such a course when the parties 
ailing the IVaud and cormption are themselves armed 
with ample powers for investigation. If it be, Indeed, true 
thtit members of the House of Representatives of Pennssi- 
vania have been influenced by corrupt considerations cmt 
anlawful appliances, the means of investigation and redress 
are in the power of the very parties who seek the aid of the 
Senate of the United States. Let their complaint be made 
to the House of which they are members, and which is the 
tribunal peculiarly appropriate for conducting the desired 
investigation. That their coni|daint will meet the /espect- 
ful consideration of that House your committee are not 
permitted to doubt. If upon such investigation the focts 
charged are proven, and if they, in any manner, involve the 
character of the recentiy-elected member of this body fttmi 
the State of Pennsylvania, the Constitution of the United 
States has not lef\ the Senate without ample means for 

firotecting itself against the presence of unworthy members 
n its midst. In the mean time your committee see no reason 
for initiating any proceeding on the subject, and submit the 
following resolution : 

Resolned, That the Committee on the Judiciary be dis- 
charged from the fUrther consideration of the subject. 

Mr. PUGH. I have to make my appearanc* 
again in the character of a dissenter from a ma» 
jority of the Committee on the Judiciary. My 
views are briefly expressed in the paper which 1 
will read: 

The tmdersigned, a member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, dissents from the conclusion at which his col- 
leagues have arrivedjn reference to the contested election 
of a Senator for the state of Pennsylvania. 

In tlie protest submitted by forty-four members of the 
House of Representatives in that State will be found an 
allegation in these words : 

«The undersigned further chafge tliat the election of the 
said Simon Cameron was pfoctved, as tbey are infonned 
and believe, by corrupt and unlawAti means influencing the 
action and votes of certain members o£ the House of Repre- 
sentatives of this State ; and they request that an Inve^- 
gation be ordered by your honorable body, not only into the ^ 
regularity of the said election, bat into the charges herein 
present^, in order that an opportuaitjf nuy be e^orded of 
tubnUUiiig the proof upon whuh thtv rest." 

It ii olijeeted by the majority of the committee timt tiiis 
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paragraph docs not specifically relate the facu oa wliich a 
chaige uf corraption caii be predicated. 

If uie ease were ouly between contestor and contestee, 
as individuals, there uiglit bo some force in the objection ; 
but it is one in which a number of tlic qualified cJccton*, 
tliCDiselves public agents, inform the Senate Umt corrupt, 
as well as unlawful means, have been used in the election. 

The accusation comes from a responsible source, and is 
too serious, too distinctly and directly made, to be treated 
with indifference. J t concerns the honor of tJie Senate, and 
the security of the Government, that no rule of merely tech- 
nical character, applicable as between individual?, should 
prevent a thorough investigation of the case. This would 
leem to be a duty the more imperative in view of the stat- 
ute enacted at the late scssiod, in which very stringent and 
unusual provisions have been made for the detection of 
oorrupt practices by members of Congress. 

The undersigned concurs with the uu^ority in/eferenoe 
to the other points of contest. G. E. PUGU. 

I desire, with the consent of the Senate, to 
make one more observation, as it did not occur 
to me until I heard the report of the majority. 
It is objected there that this complaint is made 
by members of Che House of Representatives of 
Pennsylvania, and not by members of the Senate. 
That 18 because the charge relates to members of 
the House, and not to members of the Senate. It 
is said that these gentlemen can procure an inves- 
tigation by their own House. That may be. 
That investigation may extend to the expulsion 
of those members; but it does not extend to the 
case of the person who already claims to be 
Senator on this dopr. That' investigation cannot 
touch the subject-matter of tliis complaint, for 
the Senate of tne United States is the only body 
that can act upon that view of the case, so far as 
the sitting Senator is concenped . 

It is said also that they can proceed to expel 
their members. It requires two-thirds to expel; 
and even if the members were expelled, that 
would still not touch the mischief or which ^he 
protestants complain. ^ never will agree that an 
election which is alleged to be procured by cor- 
rupt means, shall be treated as a thing not worthy 
of examination. We have armed the commit- 
tcef of the Senate and of the House of Represent- 
atives of the United States with powers which I 
took occasion to denounce at the last session as 
unprecedented and despotical. They were con- 
ferred for the express purpose of enabling Con- 
eress to reach the evils which wei'e said to be 
hidden from our view under the ordinary rules 
of evidence. 

I do not desire to pursue the subject, but only 
for one to say, in view of the Senators who sat 
here at the last session and heard the arguments 
advanced why we should depart from the rules of 
the common law, that corruption had become a 
common charge against members of Congress; 
that we must violate the settled rules of law in 
order to be able to reach it; and when the House 
of Representatives has gone on to perform a great 
act of justice to itself, and justice to the country, 
and justice to the Qovernment, in purging itself 
of corrupt and unworthy members, that now, 
when we have a number oPthe qualified electors 
of a Senator coining here from the State of Penn- 
sylvania to ask us not to send a rovins commis- 
sion, as the majority of the committee nave said, 
but to ask us to give them an opportunity to sub- 
mit their proofs, (for that is their request — ** Give 
vs an opportunity to be heard and to submit our 
proofs," say they,) we are to be told that be- 
cause they are not able, by the defect of their pro- 
ceedings, or by the rules of their Legislature, or 
. by the rules of their House, to reduce it to the 
exact form of an indictment, we shall dismiss it 
without farther consideration. For one, I say, 
1 enter my protest against this. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. It is not my intention to 
say anything in support of the report which I 
have read. 1 will leave it to speak for itself in 
contrast with the minority report presented by 
the honorable Senator from Ohio; but I must 
protest against any insinuation that the majority 
of the committee are indisposed to investigate any 
charges of fraud or corruption made as vitiating 
any election that noay be sent before them. The 
report of the majority does no such thing. The 
report of the majority asserts what an examina- 
tion of the papei% will suffice amply to prove, that 
there ia no charge whatever made against the 
.sitting member; there is a general vague state- 
ment that the votes of certain members of the 
House, of which the protestants themselves $ire 
membersi were influenced by corrupt means. It 



is not even stated that the sitting member had 
any knowledge of the means; it is not stated that 
he participated in the appliances; and, above all, 
it- is not stated what the means are which they 
choose to term corrupt «nd unlawful. Not a 
solitary fact is stated. There is an accusation in 
general terms, but not one allegation of fact of 
any kind whatever. 

Now, sir, under circumstances like these, for 
parties who are themselves armed with power to 
initiate an investigation which will bring out all 
the details of time, place, and circumstance neces- 
sary for a correct conclusion of fact by them, to 
ask us to initiate an investigation and to receive 
proof, the majority of tlie committee considered 
totally unwarranted by any precedent that is to 
be found in contested elections. The Senator says 
they have notpresented a formal indictment. We 
object on no such ground as that. We require 
no formal indictment; but surely it is elementary 
in all public affairs in this country, and above all 
it must be supf>osed to be known to members of 
a State Legislature, that a general charge affecting 
character will never be inquired into unless some 
facts are alleged as the basis of the charge. Not 
a solitary fact is here alleged; and the committee 
deem it unworthy of the Senate and unjust to the 
sitting member to prosecute a general investiga- 
tion about which it would be impossible to give 
him any notice, if notice were required, by which 
he could shape his defense and bring forward his 
proofs. If these protestants have any facts to 
allege, if they have circuqpstances of time, place, 
or manner to detail, it is not yet too late; let them 
present here again their complaint, and give us 
something to investigate,and not generally charge 
that an individual has been elected here by cor- 
rupt means, without stating whether he was cog- 
nizant of the means of corruption, or what the 
means were that they consider as being corrupt. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, my friend from 
Louisiana has drawn up this report in conformity 
with the views which 1 entertain on this subject. 
I see new practices every day introducing them- 
selves into the Senate. I am sorry that my friend 
from Ohio has dissented on this subject, because 
I li^ve not only kind feeling for him personally, 
but respect for his judgment. The usage of the 
Senate formerly was, that no minority report 
should ever be brought into the Senate at all; but 
the minority asked leave simply to read their 
views. In that point of view, I ask that my 
friend's document may be considered. 

The idea of devolving upon the Senate of the 
United States a jurisdiction to try cases of oor- 
ruption in the State Legislatures, I utterly protest 
ag[ainst. Let the members who have been cnargcd 
with corruption be tried by their peers. It would 
be a very unsafe tribunal for them to come here 
and bring witnesses, or for us to send out a roving 
commission. If there is any real charge on this 
subject they can try the individuals; and if they 
implicate Mr. Cameron, I wiif, for one, move for 
his expulsion right off. I will not have any im- 

Eure man in this body that has obtained his seat 
ere by any means of corruption. But let them 
purge themselves before they come here and ask 
us tp give them the medicine. I have not the least 
idea of assuming a iurisdiction of this kind. It 
would be unsafe and unstatesmanlike. 

I am a State-rights man; and I say that the 
vicinage try the man, and when they try the man 
and brina out the evidence, I will take cognizance 
here asaSenator, and will expel the member who 
is implicated in the charge. But for a State Le- 
gislature, and the Keystone State, to come and ask 
the Senate of the United States to investigate 
charges which they could investigate themselves, 
is contrary to all my notions of propriety. 1 will 
say, for the Uttle State of South Carolina, if such 
a charge was made there against any individuals, 
I tell you, sir — jpu may call it chivalry if you 
choose; I know it is a common word — we would 
not ask the Senate of the United States to try it 
when we could try it ourselves. I would not 
try a man on any charce whatever, upon a gen- 
eral indictment of this kind, without specifying 
' tHe offense, and at least indicating, as in a court- 
■lartial, specific charg^es on which the prosecutors 
uitended to convict him. 

Mr. PUOH. As to my minority report, the 
first precedent for it, very soon after I was a 



member of the Committee on the Judiciary, I 
saw was by the honorable chairman himself. 

Mr. BUTLER. I asked leave to file it as a 
paper, not as a dissenting; report. 

Mr. PUGH. He filed a minority report upon 
some question which was before the committee; 
or at least it was shown us in the Globe as a pre- 
cedent; so that, if I erred in that regard, I fol- 
k>wed a very safe precedent. 

The objection made by the Senator from Louis- 
iana is that this charge is not specific enough. It 
is as specific as half the charges that have been 
made in cases of contested election, as gentlemea 
will find who will look into the book of reports 
of contested cases. It is a direct charge that cor- 
rupt means have been used to procure a certain 
election. I did not insinuate that the majority of 
the committee would not investigate such a charge. 
I have made no insinuation against the person 
claiming to be a Senator. 1 have confined myself 
to the charge before us, which the committee pro- 

fose to dismiss as unworthy of further notice, 
f it turns out to be a false charge, I shall be 
exceedingly gratified; but for the purposes of this 
discussion we are to assume that tnese are re- 
sponsible accusers, and they have made an accu- 
sation to the Senate. My friend asks why should 
we investigate corruption alleged to have been 
practiced by members of the State Legislaturea. 
because they are.the electors of this body. Does 
ray friend the chairman pretend to say that an 
election procured by bribery is a valid election of 
a Senator? 

Mr. BUTLER. No. 

Mr. PUGH. No, sir; it is a void election, and 
it is our duty to vacate it. Whenever this body 
assumes the doctrine that it will not investigate 
a charge of bribery and corruption connected with 
the election of its members, it degrades itself from 
its position: it becomes unworthy of its name and 
its position in this Government. 

I admit that the charge does not state facts, it 
does not state particulars; and I say again, if It 
were an individual claiming a title, if it were a 
conteutor claiming this seat, I would require him 
to set out the facts and the circumstances; but 
such is not the case. These are not parties claim- 
ing the seat. They are part of the electors; they 
are not a majority of the electors; they are not 
able to control the matter; but they are a respect- 
able minority, and they ask the Senate, not to 
send out a commission to examine facts, but to 
appoint a commission 'before which they can 
produce their witnesses. They ask leave to pro- 
duce their witnesses, and we are told they cannot 
be allowed to have it. I only wish to set myself 
right against the censure of the Senator from 
Louisiana and the Senator from South Carolina. 
It seems to me it is a case the Senate ought to in- 
vestigate. Having said, this, I have discharged 
my duty. 

Mr. MASON obtained the floor. 

Mr. BUTLER. 1 hope my friend will allow 
me to make one remark. 

Mr. MASON. I must decline to yield the floor. 
I move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of executive business. 

Mr. BIGLER. 1 hope the Senator from Vir- 
ginia will allow an order for printing the reports 
to be made. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have a right to object to the 
Senator from Virginia making a motion to go into 
executive session, and I have a right to move that 
these papers be printed. Besides, this is a priv- 
ileged question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
make any motion ? 

Mr. BUTLER. I make a motion that these 
papers be printed; and, furthermore, I wish, 
though I suppose I cannot do it while the motion 
for executive session is pending, to say one or 
two words. 

Mr. MASON. I am sorry to interfere with my 
friend from South Carolina, but it is known that 
the condition of public business in the Senate 
in executive session requires action. I have no 
obiection to a vote being taken on the motion to 
print. 

Mr. BIGLER. I hope the Senator from Vir- 
ginia will allow the vote to be taken. 

Mr. MASON. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I suggest that| if the Senator 
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from South Carolina innats on proceeding with 
this question, it is not in order for the Senator 
from Virginia now to submit his motion. A mo- 
tion to proceed to the consideration of executive 
business cannot be made when there is anotlier 
question before the Senatt. That question must 
be disposed of in some way — laid on the table or 
postponed, or something done with it. 

Mr. MASON. I think the Senator from Maine 
is not exactly correct in his interpretation of the 
rules. It is competent to any Senator, at any 
time, to more that the doors be closed, and the 
qaeBtioR must be put on that motion, under the 
rules. I have no objection, howeyer, to the 
motion to print bein? disposed of. 

Mr. STUART. It is important to dispose of 
this point, agreeably to the rules. It seems to me 
that the rules of the Senate contemplate this: the 
(Question now before us is not a privileged ques- 
tion, but it is a question of privilege; it is a ques- 
tion of the first and highest order. It involves 
the right of a member to his seat, and takes pre- 
cedence of every other question, unless a majority 
of the Senate lay it aside; because, suppose you 
go into executive session, the very right of this 
member to vote there is involved. It is a question 
of whether he is a member. 

Mr. MASON. Allow me to interrupt the Sen- 
ator. I withdraw the motion to ^o into executive 
session, if it be understood that it is only wanted 
to print the papers. 

Mr. STUART. I wish only to say a word 
further. I think my honorable friend from Maine 
is mistaken. It is not necessary to lay aside any 
legislative business in order to make a motion to 
ro into executive session. The sug^stion of the 
honorable Senator from Virginia, however, re- 
lieves the whole difficulty. Certainly these reports 
ought to be printed, that we may see what we are 
to act upon. 

Mr. MASON. I withdraw my motion. 

Mr. BUTLER. Fretire from the contest alto- 
gether, and give up the floor to everybody that 
wants it. 

Mr. BIGLER. I am not certainly prepared to 
go through with this question this mornine. I 
Uiink it 18 proper that the report should be 
printed. 

The motion to print was a^ed to. 

Mr. CAMERON. This discussion has taken 
a wider range than I had expected. I never heard 
until yesterday that anybody talked about cor- 
ruption in my election 

Mr. BIGLER. I thought the question jnras 
di^osed of. 

Mr. CAMERON. The question, I suppose, 
can be discussed; but if my colleague desires to 
Bpeak, I will five way to him. I do not desire to 
make a speech, but to say one wqrd. Until yes- 
terday I never heard of this charge of corruption. 
The whole protest is looked upon in Pennsyl- 
vania as a mere piece of humbug. More than 
twenty-five of the gentlemen who have signed that 
paper have called on me and said there was noih- 
m? in it, but that they were compelled to sign 
it lest they should give offense to some ruling 
men who expected to have some influence on the 
coming appointments. [Lauehtor.] I cannot talk 
here about corruption in theLegislature of Penn- 
sylvania. I was oorn in Pennsylvania. I expect 
tnat my body will rest there, and take its eternal 
sleep in the soil of Pennsylvania. I am too proud 
of that great State to believe that any man in her 
Legislature could be bought to do any unworthy 
act. There is nobody in Pennsylvania who thinks 
or talks about corruption in this matter; but there 
are many gentlemen who aspire to the ofiice I 
now occupy, and who hope tliat next year a Le- 
gislature diflerently constituted may elect some 
one of them. It is only a question of time in 
regard to this election. If the case be decided 
now, 1 do not care how it is decided; I only ask 
of the justice of the Senate, and of their kind feel- 
ing, that they will decide it before they adjourn. 
I will go back to my constituents, ana I believe, 
as sure as there is a God in heaven, if you turn 
me out I shall come next year to have the honor 
of sitting amongst you. 

Why, Mr. President, I am too proud of my 
own character to desire to come here by an v other 
than honorable means. I come here to ada to my 
fame, to my character, to my reputation, which 



I desire to leave after mc; and that cannot be 
done by money. It is a proud thing to be a 
member of this Senate; but it would be disgrace- 
ful to be here otherwise than by honorable means. 
So I view it. I only ask you, gentlemen. Sena- 
tors, to decide the question; decide it promptly; 
decide it as you please. 

Mr. BIGLER. I certainly desire no contro- 
versy with my honorable colleague on this sub- 
ject at present; but, sir, 1 am not willing to con- 
clude that twenty-five members of the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania have trifled with the Senate of 
the United States on this subject. The claimant 
to a seat here has seen proper to allege that 
twenty-five members of the Legislature who have 
signed the protest which I had the honor of pre- 
senting here, have said since that the allegation 
was a humbug, that it amounted to nothing. Sir, 
I cannot take that assertion from my colleague 
here. I am not willing to conclude that these 
gentlemen have signed their names to deliberate 
allegations without being serious. 

I nave the honor of knowing personally a very 
lai^ number of the signers of the protest. I am 
willing to bear testimony to their honorable career 
anywhere. I must testify to their honorable mo- 
tives in this case. They may be mistaken both 
in matters of form and in questions of substance, 
so far as they aflfect the right of my colleague to 
a seat; but I do not believe they were ever moved 
to an act of grave responsibility by any other 
than high and honorable motives. No question 
of how far their action might influence those who 
dispense patronage and wield power has con- 
trolled their action in signing their names here. 
But for this unhappy remark I should not have 
troubled the Senate for a moment; but I could not 
remain silent under an allegation which involves 
the integrity of twenty -five members of the Le- 
gislature of Pennsylvania. 

I agree with my honorable colleague that the 
allegation of fraud and corruption is a grave one. 
I am as slow to entertain such an idea as any 
other man. I am as proud of my native State 
as he is; I have as exalted an opinion of all the 
members of the Legislature of Pennsylvania as he ; 
but I cannot allow the impression to go out to 
the country that this allegation is trumped up 
without there being any reasonable show for the 
charge. 

Sir, in this I am certainly safe, and to this my 
colleague will assent, that the party to which he 
did not belong elected a majority of the members of 
the Legislature; that the Democratic party were 
entitled to the Senator; that they expected to elect 
the Senator; yet they were disappointed because 
three members, in violation of their party prin- 
ciples and the assurances given to their friends, 
voted for a member of the Republican party. 
The members of the Legislature who cast the 
votes that have become a subject of criticism and 
inquiry were elected by large Democratic major- 
ities, in one county, ithink, by over two thou- 
sand, and in the other county by about one thou- 
sand five hundred. My honorable colleague is 
perfectly aware that promptly the allegation was 
made by the men who elected these members of 
the Legislature, that they had betrayed them from 
improper motives. 

Now, sir, I will unite in the hope expressed by 
the Senator from Ohio; I will unite with what my 
colleague says — I trust there will be no evidence 
of corruption. That is too dear a prifee to pay 
for a scat here for any man; but I cannot agree 
that the circumstances suiTOunding this case are 
such that it is to be disposed of without a Ailler 
examination. I rose first simply to ask that the 
case lie over and the reports be printed. 

Mr. CAMERON. My colleague has talked 
about the majority of theLegislature having been 
elected in opposition to the party to which I at 
present belong. I say to him that there never 
nas been a time within the last twenty-five years, 
and I believe he knows it, when there would not 
have been more than three men in the Legislature 
of any party, I care not what partv you name, 
that would not have voted for me for any office 
which I mieht have desired to obtain. In the 
county of Schuylkill, where two of the gentlemen 
belonging to the Democratic party who voted for 
me reside, there has not been a time when the 
majority of the Democratic party was not favor- 
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able to me, and preferred me to any public roan 
who had been oflered. The leading Democratic 
organ in that county has sMtainpd the votes of 
those two gentlemen, as my colleague knows. In 
the county of York my colleague has reason to 
believe and to know, for he has had the benefit 
of it, thcA there has always been a large portion 
of the Democratic party favorable to me; for I 
think when we nominated him for the office of 
Governor, he got the delegates of that county 
through my influence. JLaughter.] So far asl 
was concerned in this election, many gentlemen 
voted for md from personal preferences. I do not 
desire to discuss this matter. I am desirous that 
the whole documents should be printed; and all I 
ask, as I said before, is that the Senate will decide 
the question promptly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The order for print- 
ing has been made. 

Mr. BIGLER. A remark or two, if you 
please 

The VICE PRESIDENT. These remarks are 
irregular; but the Chair will allow them if there 
be no objection on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. BIGLER. I am very much indebted to 
the Chair for his indulgence. The honorable Sen- 
ator has, I agree, a very large body of personal 
friends who adhere to him in personal and polit- 
ical aflfairs with great tenacity. I make no issue 
with him on that point; but so far as concerns the 
members of the Legislature from the counties of 
Schuylkill and York, who cast their votes for him, 
he will scarcely contend that they were elected 
for any such purpose. On the contrary, they 
were elected to vote for a Democrat. 

Mr. CAMERON. I do contend that they were 
elected to vote for me. 

Mr. BIGLER. Why, sir, one of those gen- 
tlemen went into the Democratic caucus, and voted 
for the nomination of a Democrat. He was the 
avowed friend of that very Democrat before he 
went into the caucus at all. These are matters 
of my own knowledge. As for the circumstance 
that at one time, when acting with the Democratic 
party, my colleague favored my nomination for 
Governor, I can hardly see what bearing that has 
on any question that may come up here. He did 
it when he was a member of the Democratic 
party. He has seen proper to connect himself 
with the Republican parly. I have always treated, 
as I intend to treat him, fhirly as a political op*> 
ponent. 

Mr. FOOT. I desire to ofifer a resolution which 
I do not ask to have acted an at this time: 

Retohed. That Simon Cambhon is entitled to his seat 
upon ihis floor as a le^y-cbosen Senator from the State 
of Pennsylvania. 

THE DRED SCOTT CASE. 

Mr. BENJAMIN . I submit a resolution , which 
I shall ask the Senate to take up to-morrow morn- 
ing: 

Retohedf That the Secretary of the Senate obuin, Ibr 
the use of the Senate, (Vom the reporter of the decisions of 
the Supreme Court, twenty thousand copies of the opinions 
or the Judges of the Supreme Court in the case of Dred 
Scott vs. John F. A. Sanford ; the same to be ftimisbed as 
an extract from the forthcoming volume of the reports o( 
the decisions of this court dunng the December term o( 
1850 ; and that the same be paid for out of the contingent 
ftmd of the Senate, at a rate not exceeding Afteen cents 
for one hundred pages ;. provided the same be delivered 
stitched, with paper coven, in pamphlet Airm. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The nextrbusiness 
in order is the resolution in reference to the dhy 
of adjournment. 

Mr. MASON. I now ren^w my motion for 
an executive session. ^ 

Mr. SLIDELL. I presume the resolution Tor 
adjournment has precedence. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
Virginia has moved that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. The 
question is on that motion. 

Mr. SLIDELL. I object to it; and call for a 
division. 

Mr. MASON. I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I shall vote against this mo- 
tion, simply for the purpose of enabling us to 
determine the time when we shall adiourn. Afler 
that, I will vote with, great cheerAilness for the 
motion of the Senator from Virginia. 
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The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted — yeas 24| ni^ys 22; as follows: 

YEAS— Messrs. AJIen, Bell of Tennessee, Crittenden, 
Davisi Doolittle, Douglas, Durkee, Evans, Foot, Foster, 
Gwin, Hunter, Iverson, Kennedy, Mason, Reid, Rusk, 
Sewnrd, Simmons, Stoart, Toombs, Trumbull, Wright, and 
Yaiefi-i— 34. * 

NATS — Messrs. BeU of New Hampsbire, BiMs, Bicler, 
Bright, Broderidk, Brown, Butler. Clay, Dixon, Fitch, Ham- 
lin, Harlan, Houston, Johnson, King, Polk, Pugh, Sebastian, 
Slidell, Thomson of New Jersey, Wade, and Wilson— 22. 

So the motion was agAed to. 

After three hours spent in the consideration of 
executive business, the doors were reopened, and 
the Senate a4Joumed to meet at eleven o'clock 
to-morrow. 



IN SENATE. 

Thursday, Mm-eh 12, 1857. 

The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yesterday a reso- 
lution was offered by the'Senator from Louisiana, 
(Mr. Benjamin,] in reference to the printing of 
certain decisions of the Supreme Court, and the 
payment of the expense out of the contingent 
fund; which was not disposed of. It should be 
referred, under the rule, to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate. It will be so referred. 

EXTRA COMPENSATION. 

Mr. SEWARD. I offer the following resolu- 
tion for reference to the same committee: 

Raolvedf That there be paid out of the contingent ftud, 
fo each of the employ6p of the Senate and the Cungres- 
•ional Library the same compensation that is allowed to the 
employ^ of the House of Representatives, by the resolu- 
tion of the House of Representatives of March 3, 1857. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no 
objection, the resolution will be referred to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

On motion of Mr. KENNEDY, it was 

Ordered, That A. H. Kilty have leave to withdraw his 
papers from the files of the Senate. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. MASON. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. SLIDELL. Will the Senator from Vir- 
ginia suspend his motion for a few moments in 
order that I may eutis, the Senate to consider a 
matter that I am sure will not occupy time ? 

Mr. MASON. It has been the custom to allow 
any resolution that did not involve debate to in- 
tervene without withdrawing the motion. I can 
only do it in that way. 

Mr. CAMERON. I wish the Senator from 
Virginia would bo ^ood enough to withdraw the 
motion for a few mmutes to allow my case to be 
disposed of. 

Mr. I4ASON. I should be gratified to indulge 
Senators around me, but we know the condition 
of public business and the impatience of the Sen- 
ate to get away. I insist on my motion. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate was 
engaged in executive session from quarter past 
eleven o'clock, a. m., until ten minutes past five 
o'clock, p. m., when the doors were reopened. 

FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
reiK>lution of Mr. Puoh, fixing Saturday next at 
one o'clock as the hour for fihal adjournment. 

Mr. SLIDELL. Qentlemen sug^sted,when 
tl^ subject was last under discussion, that this 
procei^liff would be disrespectful to the Exec- 
utive. I think I am authorized to say that to fix 
Saturday for the day of adjournment, would not 
be disagreeable to the Executive. 

Mr. TRUMBULL called for the yeas and nays; 
and they were ordered. 

Mr. BRIGHT. The matter of fixing a time 
of adjournment is a question of such perfect in- 
. di^rence to me, that I shall not vote on it either 
way. 

The question being taken by veas and nays, 

resulted — yeas 25, nays 12; as follows: 

TBAS^Mevrs. Allen, Bei^amtai, Biggs, Bigler, Brod- 
erick. Brown, Chandler, Clay, Crittenden, Douglas, Ham- 
Kn, Hotusion, Hunter, Johnson, Mason, Polk, Pugh, Raid, 



Rusk, Slidell. Stuart, Thomson of New Jersey, Toombs, 
Wright, and Yulee— 25. 

NAYS— Messrs. Bell of New Hampehire, Bell of Ten- 
nessee, Davis, Doolittle, Foot, Harian, King, Seward, Sim- 
mons, TrumbuU, Wade, and Wilson— 19. 

So the resolution was agreed to. 
On motion the Senate acyourned. 

IN SENATE. 

Friday, March 13, 1857. 

Prayer by Rev. Stephen P. Hill. 

The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 

PORT AT NEW INLET. 

Mr. REID submitted the following resolution; 
which was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: 

Retolved, That the President be requested to Airoisb the 
Senate, at the commencemen^of the next aeasion of Ccm- 
greas, an estimate of the appropriation neceasaiy fbr the 
erection of a fort at New Inlet, North Carolina. 

COMMITTEE CLERKS. 

Mr. SLIDELL. I ask the Senate to take up 
the report of the special committee upon the or- 
ganization of the standing committees of the Sen- 
ate, which was partially disposed of, in order that 
I may submit a proposition to which I presume 
there will be no oojection. That part of the report 
which was not acted on by the Senate, proposed 
to allow the clerks of committees sixty days' ad- 
ditional compensation at the close of the short 
session of Congress. I presume, in its present 
form, it will apply to the clerks of those standing 
coinmittees which have been disbanded by the 
Senate, and I know no class of gentlemen who 
could better appeal to the favorable consideration 
of the Senate than they. They have no chance 
of being employed at the next session of Con- 
gress. .1 trust there will be no objection to ex- 
tending that liberality which was suggested by the 
speciaicommittee which made this report. That 
portion of the report was allowed to remain with- 
out decision when the standing committees were 
organized. I move that the Senate now take up 
that subject. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. BwoflT 
in the chair.) The pending question is on the 
amendment to the resolution offered by the Sen- 
ator from Texas, [Mr. Rusk,] when it was before 
under consideration. 

Mr. RUSK. I have bo objection to the course 
suggested by the Senator from Louisiana. If my 
amendment be rejected or adopted, I shall vote 
for his proposition. 

Mr. SLIDELL. I did not anticipate, when we 
took up this report, that we shoula be again in- 
volved in a discussion about the salary of the 
clerks retained. There seems to be a difference 
of opinion on that subject. I wish to confine 
myself entirely to the provision for those clerks 
to whom no attempt has been made to give per- 
manent salaries. It will a{)ply equally to the 
clerks of the committees which have been abol- 
ished as to the clerks of the other standing com- 
mittees of the Senate, in regard to which no per- 
manent provision for clerks has been made. 

Mr. RUSK. I believe all that part of the res- 
olution in regard to permanent clerks to commit- 
tees has been adopted. 

Mr. SLIDELL. No, sir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary 
will rea#what has been adopted. 

Mr. RUSK. Read what remains. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Nothing was adopted in 
relation to clerks of committees. We did nothing 
but organize the committees. 

Mr. RUSK. But there were certain commit- 
tees authorized to appoint clerks. Was that por- 
tion of the resolution adopted ? 

Mr. BENJAMIN. No, sir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amend- 
ment of the Senator from Texas is pending to 
strike out and insert. The Secretary will read 
what is proposed to be stricken ouU 

The Secretary read: 

*■ The clerks of the Committees on Finance, Printiog. 
and Claims shall be permanent clerks, at a salary of ^1, 850 
per annumv The dorks employed by all the other com- 
mittees shall receive a compensation of six dollars per di^m 
during the time of their actual employment, Sundays in- 
cluded, and at the close of the second seaaimi of each Con- 
gress shall be entitleil to an extra compeDsation equal to 
toe amount of their per diem for sixty days." 



The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
from Texas proposes, in lieu of these words, to 
insert: 

<<The clerks of all the standing committees shaJI be per- 
manent ; and the clerks of^e Committees on Fmance. 
Printing, and Claims shall receive an annual salary of 
$1,6S0 ; the clerks of all other ocmimitteea shQil receive ao 
annual salary of $1,600 ; and all clerks of commUtees stall, 
during the aqioumments of the Senate, have charge of all 
books and papers of the committees, and be responsiUefbr 
the safe-keepingof the same ; and it shall be their docy to 
reply to all communications relating to bosinese befixe the 
conamittees of which they are clerks respectively." 

Mr. TOOMBS. I hope the amendment will 
not be aereed 4o. If so, 1 must ask that the ret« 
olution be laid over. 

Mr. SLIDELL. I trust there will be no ob* 
jection to adopting that portion of the report 
which allows sixty days' extra oompensation. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I should not have any objeo- 
tion to that; but if the amendment be insisted on» 
I must ask that it go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. SLIDELL. I am sure the Senator from 
Texas will not interpose any objeetion to this 
matter, about which tne Senate seenas to be unao* 
imous. 

Mr. RUSK. The onir objeetien is that it 
strikes out a part of the rule which I do not want 
to disttirb. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I ask leave to make a report 
from the Judiciary Committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Briobt.} 
There is a matter pending which must be disposed 
of. 

Mr. SLIDELL. I offer a distinct resolotiott 
to settle the matter. 

Mr. REID. I move to lay the pending prop- 
osition on the table. 

The motion was asreed to. 

Mr. SLIDELL. I offer the following resoio- 

tion: 

Reaoloedf That ttie clerks of those committees iririehhave 
been disconUnued shall be entitf^ to receive a eoropeosa- 
tion, fbr sixty days after the a4joumment of the Senate, st 
, the rate of six dollars per day. 

Mr. RUSK. Would it not be better to include 
all committee clerks r • 

Mr. TOOMBS. Why not? 

Mr. KING. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution 
lies over under the rules, the Senator from New 
York objecting. 

Mr. TOOMBS. If it is to be amended for the 
purpose of making clerkships permanent, it is a 
question we have tried and considered several 
times, and ought to consider more maturely. ) 
shall object to the resolution, if that is the under^ 
standing. 

^ Mr. SLIDELL. This is a distinct proposi- 
tion, applying to those only which are discon- 
tinued. 

Mr. TOOMBS. To that I have no objection. 

Mr. KING. I objecL 

The PRESIDINGOPFICER. The resolution 
must lie over under the rules, objection being 
made to its consideration. 

PAPERS WITHDRAWN. 

On motion of Mr. TOOMBS, it was 

Ordered, That Martha Noble Hutchhis have ltfa«^ to 
withdraw her petition and papers. 

On motion of Mr. BENJAMIN, it was 

Orderedj That Martin Fenwick have leave to withdraw 
the plat or his land, filed with his meranriaL 

On motion of Mr. COLLAMER, it was 

Ordered, That Robert B. Ryall, United States Navy, have 
leave to withdraw his petition and papers. 

On motion of Mr. CHANDLER, it was 

Ordered, That Cometius O'Flynn have leave to wkMiaw 
his memorial and papers. 

On motion of Mr. COLLAMER, it was 

Ordered, That Axel Spanldlng have leave to wttlidrew 
his petition and papers. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. At the instance of Ulr. 
Washington A. Bartlett, I ask leave to withdraw 
the papers in his case, which were filed dorine 
the investigation of the memorials of the retired 
naval officers during the last Congress. He de- 
sires the use of them on his trial before the cowt 
of inquiry. 

DELIVERY OF LETTERS. 

On motion of Mr. WILSON, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to conoider the resolutions submittea by 
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bim yesterday calling for copies of instructions 
issued by the Postmaster General, relative to re- 
fusing the delivery of letters without the payment 
of more than the legal postage, and for copies of 
certain letters between tne Post Office Department 
and the postmaster at San Francisco. 

Mr. RUSK. I move to strike out the first part 
of the resolution . It assu mes that the Postmaster 
General has been issuing instructions in violation 
of law. I do not think that ought to be done. 

Mr. MASON. I think, wiui the honorable 
Senator from Texas, that the wording of that 
resolution would seem to imply a knowledge, on 
the part of the mover at least, that the Postmaster 
General had authorized neglect. It ought to be 
itfodified. 

Mr. WILSON. I have not the slightest objec- 
tion to its modification. I certainly do not wish 
to pass any reflections on the Postmaster General. 

Mr. MASON. I move to lay the resolution 
on the table until it can be corrected. 

The motion was agreed to. 

PERSON /IL IBXPLANATION. 

ff 

Mr. SLIDEILL. I wish to correct a misap- 
prehension of the reporter of the Intelligencer 
yesterday. There was a great deal of confusion 
at the time I made the remark which has been 
misapprehended; and the reporter says: 

" Mr. Slisbll said that be mlglit take it opon himself to 
■ajr, that the President would not have any further conunu- 
oication to make." 

That was not my statement. I said that I 
thought I was authorized to say that the fixing 
of Saturday for the day of adjournment would 
not be disagreeable. That was the statement I 
made. I hope the reporter will correct it. 

PENNSYLVANIA SENATORIAL ELECTION. 

Mr. MASON. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I am reauested to rise to 
a question of privilege in behalt of the friends of 
the member from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Camerok,] 
to move the adoption of the resolution of the 
Judiciary Committee in relation to the protest 
against his right to his seat. That is a privileged 
question. The resolution is, that the Committee 
on the Judiciary be discharged from Uie further 
consideration of the subject. 

Mr. MASON. I cannot waive my motion. 
The Chair will decide the question of privilege. 

The PRESIDING OFPlCER. The Senator 
from Virginia was entitled to the floor. It is in 
the power of the Senate to vote down his motion. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I think it is due to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania that the resolution 
should be acted on. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Is not this question of priv- 
ilege a privileged question? 

The PRESIDING OFPICER. The Senate 
decided differently on former occasions. A ma- 
jority of the Senate may direct its business. 

Mr. MASON. I withdraw my motion, on the 
understanding that no debate will arise. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I move the adoption of the 
resolution of the Judiciary Committee. The res- 
olution is: 

Re$olvedf That the CommittGe on the Judiciary be dis- 
cbaiged from the fiirther coniideration of the subject. 

Mr. BUTLER. I hope that will be done. It 
is a privileged question, and I tl^k the member 
has a clear right to have it taken up. 

The motion of Mr. Bbnjamdt was agreed to; 
«nd the Senate proceeded to consider the report 
of the Judiciary Committee in Mr. Cambron'i 
case, the question being on the resolution to dis- 
charge the committee from the further consider- 
ation of the subiect. 

Mr. BIGLER. It is with the utmost reluc- 
tance, Mr. President, that I rise for the purpose of 
making a single additional remark on this subject; 
but I uitend to sticgest to my colleague what I 
think he will regardas perfectly fair on this ques- 
tion. I intend to nAake no issue with the report 
of the Judiciary Committee. So far as the first 
and the second propositions are concerne4i I con- 
cur with the report of the majority. I can see 
nothing in the reasons assigned to impair the 
validity of the election. So far as the third prop- 
osition is concerned, which is the allegation of 
the UM of improper meant for producing an dec- 1 



tion, I had supposed that an opportunity would 
be given to the members of the Legislature making 
the allegation to substantiate the charge. They 
have made a request to have the opportunity of 
doin^so. The Judiciary Committee indicate to 
the House of Represejitatives of Pennsylvania, 
that they are the competent power to-make the 
inc^uiry; that they can themselves best perform 
this duty; that they can ascejtain the facts, and, 
if ascertained, those facts can be transmitted here; 
and the committee set forth that the Constitution 
gives this body an ample remedy. In all that I 
concur; and I say further, so far as relatea to the 
legal points in tnis case, as the facts now stand 
before the Senate, I could not vote against the 
resolution offered by the Senator from Vermont, 
[Mr. FootJ I should have to say that the Sen- 
ator [Mr. Cameron] was legally entitled to his 
seat as the case now stands. 

Mr. FOOT. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
will allow me to state to him that, if the resolu- 
tion of the committee be adopted, it is my purpose 
to withdraw the resolution I offered, regarding 
the resolution of the committee as equivalent to 
that. 

Mr. BIGLER. That does not affect my object 
one way or the other. If the claimant to this 
seat had allowed tlie case to rest in the hands of 
the Judiciary Committee, the majority and the mi- 
nority to have decided his case, I doubt whether 
I should have made a remark on this floor. The 
Senate will bear witness that, up to the time when 
the honorable gentleman made distinct allegations 
as to the conduct of certain members of me Le- 
gislature, I had not said one word. I had always 
intended that whatever I did say on this very del- 
icate and unpleasant topic to me, should have sole 
reference and peculiar reference to its legal bear- 
ing^upon his right to his seat. 

%ut, sir, my colleague saw proper, perhaps in 
the heat of exciteinent, to make broad allegations 
as to the conduct, and I might add, perhaps, the 
honorable purposes, of the members of the Legis- 
lature who signed this protest. He distinctly as- 
serted that more than twenty -five of the members 
of the House of Representatives who had signed 
the protest, had afterwards called on him, and said 
it was all a humbug, and that they did so because 
they feared they might incur the displeasure of 
some influential dispenser of oatronage. This is 
no ordinary allegation. I haa some hesitation as 
to the course I should adopt; but I soon concluded 
that I would not sit silent in my seat, and hear a 
charge so sweeping as this against twenty-five 
honorable members of the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania. Now, sir, what I want to say to my 
colleague is this: I have received a telegraphic 
dispatch, signed by four of the members of the 
Legislature, in which they intimated that they 
have communicated by mail. I have no doubt it 
refers to this charge which the Senator himself has 
made. That communication has not reached me. 
The mail facilities between this place and Harris- 
burg are not very reliable; but doubtless I shall 
have that paper this evening. I do not seek an 
unpleasant controversy here, and* certainly I 
desire, Jeast of all, to delay the Senate so near 
its close. I was about to ask that this question 
be permitted to lie over until to-morrow morning. 
I will aeree, at an hour stated, that it shall be 
disposed ot, I am aware, sir, that it will occur 
to the minds of Senators, who think the claimant 
entitled to his seat at once, that to-morrow the 
question could be defeated by occupying the floor; 
but I will say that that is not my intention. We 
may meet to-morrow at ten o clock or eleven 
o'clock, and if, immediately after we do meet, I 
shall have the opportunity of presenting what- 
ever communicauon may come, in justice to the 
parties who have been, I thii^, unnecessarily 
alluded to here — as soon as I can present that 
paper — I shall agree to have the question disposed 
of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ouesUon 
is on agreeing to the resolution reported from the 
committee. 

Mr. BUTLER. I understood the Senator from 
Pennsylvania to move to postpone it until to-mor- 
row; but I cannot agree to the postponement, so 
far as I represent the Judiciary Committee. My 
friend from Louisiana has charge of this case; but 
I must be regardsd, in some meaaure, a* the rep- 



resentative of the committee on matters of this 
kind. All the testimony tliat could be brought 
here in the form of controversy could not change 
the issue in my mind, or the issue so far as it has 
been presented to the Senate, and ought not to 
change it. I have no idea of making the Senate 
of the United States a tribunal before which po- 
.litical parties are to maintain their contests. I 
should think it unfortunate if we were to postpone 
this case upon any such ground. The allega- 
tions made by one Senator and the other from 
Pennsylvania are for th€ purpose of representing 
their respective friends; but I do not know them 
as parties before this body stall. 1 have no right 
to know them before this body. I have no right 
to take cc^izance of anything except the record, 
and that record discloses matter over which I have 
no right to take jurisdiction, and the Senate has 
no right to take jurisdiction over it. If the repre- 
sentatives of Pennsylvania say they have been 
dabblin? in dirty water, let them wash themselves 
before they come here and ask me to take cogni- 
zance of it. I say it would be unfortunate if this 
case were postponed an hour on such an allega- 
tion, because it is a matter over which wc have 
no Jurisdiction. 

Sir, in the earlier days of the Republic, this 
Senate was remarkable for conforming to strict 
constitutional provisions, and leaving to the States 
all power, botn as original parties and as appeal 
parties, in matters of election — I mean so far as 
regards the qualifications of those who were to 
make the election. In modern times we have 
become a n^ere set of theorists, professing to 
observe the Constitution, but in reality deviating 
from it. If the Federal Government was to con- 
stitute itself into a jurisdiction to hear these mat- 
ters which have been controverted in State gov- 
ernments, I do not know what use might be made 
of it. I know one thing: the State Legislature 
of Pennsylvania can t&e judgment upon this 
matter itself; and if it can talce judgment of the 
matter, why should it ask us to take cognizance 
of it at all? I think it ought to be decided 
promptly. 

Mr. BIGLER. I had supposed that my prop- 
osition was so entirely reasonable that there would 
be no objection to it. I stated distinctly that I 
would make no issue with the Committee on the 
Judiciary. I do not see that the adoption of the 
resolution of the committee will at all affect the 
case. On the suggestion of friends about me, I 
have concluded to offeKno objection whatever to 
the adoption this morning of the resolution dis- 
charging the committee from the further consid- 
eration of the subject. I ask my colleague, how- 
ever, to take notice that if the members whom he 
alleges have trifled with the Senate of the United 
States by sending here a communication which 
they did not regard as sincere, and which they 
afterwards told him was a humbug, make any 
communication to me on the subject, I shall ask 
the privilege of presenthig it here. 

Mr. SEWARD. I rise for the purpose of stat- 
ing that the honorable Senator from •Pennsyl- 
vania, near me, [Mr. Cameron,] will not reply, 
and in declining to do so, he acts under the advice 
of his personal and political friends. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania moves to postpone the further 
consideration of the subject. 

Mr. BIGLER. I withdraw that motion, and 
ag[ree that the resolution discharging the com- 
mittee be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is on agreeing to the resolution reported from the 
committee. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. FOOT. I ask leave to withdraw the reso- 
lution I offered the other day in connection with 
the report of the Committee on the Judiciary as 
to the right of the Senator from Pennsylvania to 
his seat. 

Leave was granted; and the resolution was 
withdrawn. 

PUBLICATION OF DEBATES. 

Mr. JONES submitted the following resolution 
for consideration : 

Resolcedf That the editors of the National Tntelli|;encer 
and WasbingtOD Union be paid at the rate of #4 50 a col- 
omn, for publithiiiff, in their reapecUve papers, the debates 
and proceediDfi orttae Ssaate duriAg the late Maaion. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. MASON. 1 now renew the motion for an 
executive Repslon. 

Mr. TOOMl^. I rise to a privileged question. 
I have been iryinjj for some time to make a re- 
port on the Inciinn^i caso. 

Tlie PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
from Vircinia has the floor. 

Mr. MASON. I iiave no objection to the hon- 
orable Senator raising a question of privile«:e; but 
I ask that my motion for en executive session be 
considered us a precedent one. 

Mr. TOOMBS. That is with the Senate. I 
have no further remark to make, than that I wish 
to report on the Indiana contested election. 

Mr. MASON. 1 insist on my motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is on the motion of the Senator from Virginia, 
to proceed to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness. 

Mr. MASON. I call for the yeas and nays on 
my motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I hope the Judiciary Com- 
mittee will be permitted to report. 

Mr. CRIi TENDEN. I beg leave to suggest 
to my friend from Virginia, that if he would allow 
a few minutes to dispose of other business it 
would be satisfactory to all. 

Mr. MASON. I will cheerfully yield to any 
motion, of course; but not to anything that will 
lead to debate. 

Mr. CRIITENDEN. I presume there will 
be no debate.' 

Mr. MASON. I can take no risk. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. It seems to mc we shall 
have ample tiine,after disposing of the privileged 
question, to go into executive srs^ion. The prop- 
osition of the Judiciary Committee is simply to 
authorize those Senators whose seats are con- 
tested to take testimony during the vacation. If 
the Senate do not choose to give that right now, 
the result will be that this question must come 
up at the next session, and be put off for another 
year. I presume there can be no possible objec- 
tion vow to allowing the Senators whose seats 
are contested an opportunity to take testimony 
during the vacation, which will save a year in the 
disposal of this question. I doubt if there will 
he a word of opposition to it. If a debate should 
arise, promising to take any time, it can be then 
laid on the table, and we~can go into executive 
session; but if there be no debate we can take the 
vote. 

Mr. MASON. I have, of course, no control 
of any kind over the vote of the Senate; but, 
standntg in the position I do, I feel it ineumbent 
on me to ask the Senate to go fnto executive ses- 
sion. If a majority of the Senate think there are 
other questions of paramount importance, of 
course they will not vote for the motion. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. WiU the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to this suggestion? Let this report 
be made, gnd see if we are to take a vote. If we 
take a vote, there will be an end of the subject. 
If debate occurs, we can then move to lay it on 
the table for an executive session. 

Mr. MASON. Then I withdraw my motion, 
with that understanding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Bright.) 
It requires unanimous consent to withdraw the 
motion now, the yeas and nays having been 
ordered The Chair hears no objection. 

INDIANA SENATORIAL ELECTION. 

Mr. TOOMBS. The report which I now make 
from the Judiciary Committee is the same that 
was made during the late session, and the reso- 
Itition is the same, slightly modified to meet the 
views of the honorable Senator from Illinois, [Mr. 
Trumbi'LL.] It simply proposes that all the par- 
ties stmll liHvo a right to take testimony before 
the judir.ial tiiliunais herein enumerated in the 
^>tate ot' liiilinnii. I will read the resolution, as 
Ftmie S<*naior« probably were not present when 
it waM up bcfon : 

He^olrci. TiiHt in lUr ra«c of ih^ ennteMed electionf of 

lli<!lI«>.i.<ii!A:T \:i N. Frrr-HniMlUic lion. Jesse D. Brigut, 
h>«'i;it'ir- r-i'r I. .1 ;t.i>la<liiiiiic(l to tiM-irHcat^troin tlie State 
orFinlri't:', »'•< -itii'iu uk'hiImt-', nii'l nil |»r'r:^on«i proirniiiu? 
UTiii.wi In ir fit'r 'j.ri. oi any ol iheiii.liy tiii'iiisplvufior tlifir 
m««iii- Ol .■•i'i)in'> -. !••' |»«*rmirft'it lo fnkc tff^iiiiiony nn t!ic 
«!Kj;:iiioiM ui'iUv prutejiiiiul« uiid tlie sitting iuemy8r», touch* 
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inff all mattera of flict tlierein contained, before any Judge 
ofilic district court of the United Stan»!«,or anyJu(!;;<?of ttic 
Huprume or circuit courts of tiin State of loUiaua, by firH 
givini; ten dnyi*' notice of the lime and place of »*uch pro- 
ceeding^ in some publicgasette printed in the city of Indiau- 
npoiis. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I shall not detain the 
Senate at this time in commenting upon this pro- 
ceeding and this resolution. I have already given 
my views at the last session in regard to it; but 
I wish to state, and I think if Senators will take 
the trouble to look into the record, they cannot 
escape from the conclusion, that there is no mat- 
ter of fiict in issue between these parties at all 
material to a decision of the question. If that be 
so, certainly testimony ought not to l>e taken. 
If there is a fact in issue between the parties 
which is material to a proper decision, that fact 
can only be proven by the record. If Senators 
will look into the case, I think they will find that 
this is so. Surely the Senate of the United States 
is not going into an investigation of the election 
of members of the Indiana Legislature. One 
alle^tion about which testimony is to be taken 
is that some of the members of tlie Indiana Legis- 
lature did not have the proper credentials. 

But, sir, I will not argue it. I wish merely to 
state the points; and 1 am sorry the question 
comes up at this late day, and that there is now 
no opportunity to examine it; for I feel confident 
if the Senate understood what is in the resolution, 
and could see the points about which it is souj^ht 
to take testimony, we could come to a conclusion 
on this case now as well as at any other time. I 
ask the Senate to pause before it adopts^ his 
resolution without an examination of what the 
question is. However, I promised not to detain 
the Senate. I move, as a substitute for the reso- 
lution of the committee, to strike out all after the 
word ** Resolved y** and insert: 

That it is the duty of the Senate to proceed to the c«m- 
pidemtion of the right to »enL% of the Pitting members of 
lh\n liudy from the ^late of Indiana at tJie present session, 
and to dispose of llio same before ild adjournment. 

Mr. FITCH. I cannot permit the statements 
made, and again reiterated, though this time 

Mr. TOOMBS. Allow me to appeal to the Sen- 
ator from Indiana. He has made his statement. 
The Senator from Illinois has merely repeated his. 
I hope the Senator will allow the question to be 
taken. Jfnot,it may be postponed. I do jiot think 
there is aiiy need of his replying. 

Mr. FITCH. I should be willing that the 
question should be taken without one word on 
my part, if such had been the course of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois; but he has again reiterated his 
previous statement that there was no question of 
fact at issue. He has reiterated it in the very face 
of a knowledge on his part o( the contrary. It 
is charged by the protestants — and the charge is 
indorsed by him — that my election was illegal. 
I aver my belief and opinion to the contrary; and 
prolfer, through the J.udiciary Committee, to ob- 
tain testimony to a state of (acts which will sus- 
tain my view of the case, if time be allowed. Is 
that not an issQe of fact or law, or both ? He 
introduced wliat he called extracts from the jour- 
nal of the State Senate t6 prove there was ivo joint 
convention in Indiana. I aver that it is suscept- 
ible of proof that what he calls extracts from 
the journals of the State Senate were merely the 
journals of an organized mob unknown to the 
constitution and laws of Indiana; and that the 
State Senate was ir^ joint convention — not in sep- 
arate session — at the time his pretended journal 
purports to have been made up. Is that not an 
issue of fact, his assertion that there is no such 
issue to the contrary notwithstanding? 

He asserted that there was not a majority of 
each branch of the General Assembly in the joint 
convention. I answered that it will be proven 
there was. Is that not an issue of fact? 

He sought to make something of the fact that 
the Senate went into joint convention one half 
hour, or thereabouts, prior to the time set by the 
House of Representatives. In answer to that, 
he was told, and the fact will be proven, that the 
Senate time was one half hour bcnind the House 
time, made so probably purposely, (known tabe 
so, at all events, by the Presiding Officer of the 
Senate and several Senators,) for the purpose of 
creating difiiculty in the joint convention and 
hanging thereon acme quibbling objections to ilc 



proceedings. That, I suppose, he calls no iBSue 
of fact 1 

He quotes, and so do the protestants, firom the 
fourth article of the constitution of Indiana to 
prove that the election was illegal, because there 
was not a quorum of each branch of the General 
Assembly present in the joint convention. The 
answer is, that the provisions of the article from 
which they quote to sustain their argument, ars 
and have been construed to apply exclusii^ely to* 
the passage of billsand joint resolutions; and that 
furthermore, the action of the protesting Senators 
themselves, as they admit in their papers pre- 
sented here, did not recognize the construction 
which they seek to place on that article for the 
purpose of contesting my election. Their action 
was directly at variance with their own construc- 
tion of that article. That, I suppose, is no issao 
of fact or law ! 

He presented, among others, certain paperff 
which he called protests from the Indiana General 
Assembly, or members of that General Assem- 
bly — the lower House at least — against my elec- 
tion. Does he complain that I made no issue 
with those protests? It wiittx; remembered, that 
on Monday, the 2d of March, I produced those 
papers in the presence of the Senate, and charj^ed, 
and proved the charge from their face, that tnejr 
were fraudulent in their character; and if that waip 
not answer sufficient, I charged furthermore and 
proved, by reading a rule of the Senate, that his 
manner of calUng attention to tlie contents of those 
papers was, in itself, an attempted imposition, if 
not fraud upon the Senate. Is that not an issue 
with the protestants, or, if he chooses, with the 
Senator himself? 

Notwithstanding all this, he again reiterates— 
briefly, I grant you, this time — the same argu- 
ments he adduced before. He goes to some extent 
over ahe same ground, and no other than that 
previously occupied. He has argued the case 
repeatedly, each subsequent time occupying the 
same and no other ground that he first occupied^ « 
urging the same and no other reasons that he first 
adduced , with , perhaps, some slight additions and 
emendations, and very large dilutions. 

Mr. President, as I remarked when I firstarose, 
if that Senator had seen proper to permit the vote 
to be had on this resolution at once, without again 
reiterating to some extent his previous state- 
ments, I should not have said one word, for in 
truth at this time, at this late day of the session, 
I deem it improper in any gentleman, on that side 
especially, to again call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to this matter, in the form of debate at least, 
for the reason that all the protestants and their 
attorney on this floor can say in op|>osition to my 
election has been said; their statement, their ex 
parte evidence is here, and the resolution of the 
Judiciary Committee merely contemplates giriog 
ua time to produce our testimony, merely contem- 
plates giving time to take testimony in relation 
to all matters of fact ift controversy. Wot know- 
ing the extent of the advice which had gone from 
here to the Republictin members of the Indiana 
General Assembly, not knowing the extent or 
character of the action or statements to which that 
advice would lead, it must be manifest to all that 
we could not come here prepared in advance to 
counteract that action, or rebut those statements. 
The only question now before the Senate — and I 
was sorry to se% debate spring up on that ques- 
tion — is whether we shall now nave that time. 
If that time be granted us, as I doubt not it will 
be, it will be soon enough for the Senator from Illi- 
nois or myself, or any other, to argue the casein 
all its beatings, when the law and the facts shaU 
be before the Senate. 

Mr.TRUMBULL. Mr. President, I have for- 
borne once or twice before to make any reply to 
what has been said by the Senator from Indiana, 
who has just taken his beat. In the remarks 
which I have made in regard to this matter 1 have 
spoken of the question; I have nothing to do with 
individutds. 1 have spoken \>f the question as 
became my duty as a member of the Senate of 
the United States. I have spoken of it as deli- 
catclv as I knew how, and presented the papers 
which were sent to me by a large portion of the 
members of the Legislature ot Indiana, in as 
modest a way as I was capable of doing. But, 
sir, an attempt is made to change the issue, aA4 
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to make an assault upon me personally, as if 1 
had a personal interest in this matter. Instead 
of asserting his own right to a scat, that Senator, 
culprit-like, seeks to occupy the place of the judge 
upon his seat, to put his triers on trial. It is an 
old attempt of culprits to do that the world over. 

Sir, I enter into no defense of my character or 
my conduct. By a misstatement of what I said, 
tke attempt is made to raise an issue of fact; 
and from a want of capacity to understand what 
is a material point in the case, or else a determ- 
ination to make a question upon- me, that Sen- 
ator asks if it is not a material fact what an ab- 
stract, that 1 presented, contained, and if it is not 
a material fact whetlier 1 violated the rule of the 
Senate in presenting it ? Has that anything lo do 
with his right to a seat ? Is he not capable of see- 
ing that his ri^ht to a seat does not depend on the 
feeble manner m which I may present the matter? 
It does not depend upon whether I violated the 
rule of the Senate in the abstract which I pre- 
sented. 1 explained that matter formerly. I shall 
not detain the Senate at this day to explain it 
again. It was out of kindness, and for tne very 
purpose of avoiding the consumption of the time 
of tne Senate, and by its unanimous consent, that 
1 presented a written statement of what the papers 
were, rather than detain the Senate by stating 
tlieir substance. If that abstract did not contain 
a correct statement of the papers, be can correct 
it; but it does not go to his ri^ht to his seat at all. 

But he represents me as say mg that there is not 
an issue of fact between the parties. I said no such 
thing. .1 know there is a controversy about imma- 
terial matters. I said there was no mattrial issue 
of fact, injur judgment. That was my assertion. 
In order iKhow that there is an issue of fact, the 
Senator says that I violated the rules. Has that 
anything to do with his right to a seat? My 
point was, first, that there was no material ques- 
tion in controversy between the parties, and in 
the next place, that if there was a material point, 
it was to be settled by the record , and not by 
parol testimony. That was my judgment of it. 
He asserts now that the records nied here arc the 
records of a mob. Let him answer that to the 
members of the Legislature of Indiana. The 
paper was sent to me as a copy of their Journals, 
and 1 presented it as such. It is certified to by 
the proper authorities. Some of the papers are 
•worn to as being correct copies of the Journals. 
I have no personal knowledge whether they are 
correct or not, but I presume they are. 1 believe 
them to be so, or certainly I would not present 
them. That is a fact which is to be determined 
by the record, not by parol evidence. 

Other insinuations are made that I am gov- 
erned by political considerations in this matter, 
and that there is the relation of attorney and 
client between the protestants and myself. Sir, 
I will not reply to insinuations of that character. 
I take it that every person occupying a seat here 
acts upon his responsibility ana his honor; and 
0uch unprovoked and baseless insinuations are 
beneath the honor of any man fit to occupy a place 
here. 

I am not to be drawn ofif from the matter which 
I have presented, by these personal assaults. T 
am sorry that this case could not have been sub- 
mitted without any allusion to the person who 
presented it, or to the Senators who are claiming 
seats. I trust that I may be governed bv no such 
<sonsiderations. If the case is dififerent from what 
•I suppose — if the records are untrue, let that be 
shown. I admit that would be competent; but 
that is not the allegation made by the Senator 
[Mr. Fitch] in his written statement. The alle- 
gation is not that the records are false, but that 
certain members had no authority to act as mem- 
bers of the Indiana Legislature, and of o^cr 
matters in regard to whi^, in my judgment, the 
only competent testimony is the record itself; and 
I believe the example will be evil if this resolu- 
tion be adopted. 

I think the case ought to be disposed of at the 
present session. The protestants memorialized 
the Senate for action at the last session. I feel 
that I have discharged my duty in presenting the 

gapers and urging action, and I leave it for the 
enate to determine what disposition shall be 
made of the case. 
The PRESIDINQ OFFICER, (Mr. Mason in 



the choir.) Is tlie Senate ready for the question 
on the amendment of the Senator from Illinois as 
a substitute for the resolution of the committee? 

Mr. WILSON. I ask for the yeas and nays 
upon it. / 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FITCH. Mr. President, the gentleman 
has again occupied the attention of the Senate, 
and this time evinced or feigned some feeling on 
the subject — something approximating to ire — a 
feeling perfectly consistent with the relation he 
bears to the case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Mason.) 
The Chair will say to the Senator that remarks 
from him, which must have been considered per- 
sonal, escaped the attention of the Chair before, 
and therefore he did not feel at Uberty to interrupt 
the Senator from Illinois, but he cannot allow any 
further personal remarks. 

Mr. FITCH . I shall hove very little to do with 
the Senator from Illinois in the remarks I am 
about to make. Of course, more or kss allusion 
must be made to that Senator in order to answer 
certain of his statements. He complains that I 
sought to judge the judge. It was because the 
judge sought to prejudge the case upon ex parte 
evidence, and appeared here in any otncr capacity 
than as a judge m releuion to it, that I arraigned 
him. Calling himself a Senator — a judge in tliis 
case, as the circumstance of position has made 
himr~he yet acts only the advocate. For this 1 
arraign him, afier such conduct on his part, as I 
have a right to do. When a judge, after hearing 
only one side of a case, proceeds to sum up the 
evidence which goes to a jury, and assumes to 
decide the whole case, both the law and the facts 
in relation to it, I need not tell that gentleman 
who has heretofore occupied a judicial position, 
that he departs from the law and the letter of his 
duty. He soils the ermine and sinks the judge 
in the pettifogger. If, in addition to this, he man- 
ifests a feeling akin to hostility toward the party 
against whom he seeks to malce his ex parte evi- 
dence bear, he acknowledges that his relation to 
the case is not that of o judge, but rather of one 
of those who ^^ Iraa et verba locant** — who sell 
their words and llieir anger. I stated that he ap- 
peared here as an advocate — an attorney — surely 
not as a judge ! He claims to be a<*tmg in the 
latter capacity. Let his acts speak for his*claim. 
I will leave tnat iss«ue between the Senator and 
myself to our associates. He has repeatedly re- 
iterated his positions and his arguments. He 
acknowledges tlie unsoundness of nis reasons by 
his frequent repetition of them, acting, doubtless, 
UDon the principle that in a case which, like this, 
admits of no other, and he is hente compelled to 
resort to 

" A reason 

Tliai's l)ad : his best way's certainly to reawn 

And amplify. IIc'U lose much by conccMioii. 

Whereas by innisting, in or out of senHon, 

He hopes to convince all — even n poliUcian, 

Or, what'ti much the ennie, to worry out; 

AjicI ho the end's gained, what cares he lor the route?*' 

His attempt to prejudge our case without allow- 
ing us an opportunity to procure the evidence, 
which we have stated repeatedly we desire to 
procure— evidence material, notwithstanding his 
statement to the contrary— evidence befiring di- 
rectly on the law, and which will present a state 
of facts altogether different from tnose which he 
has presented here, with the aid of his associates, 
the Republican members of the Greneral Assembly 
of Indiana; this attempt, with his accompanying 
bold and flippant statements, may go before tlie 
Senate and the country for what they are worth. 
I have denounced them as unfair; he has heard 
expressions of dissatisfaction toward them from 
other sources. He persists in and reiterates them . 
They have previously received all the answer 
they merited, and I owe an apology to the Senate 
for this brief answer now. I trust the vote will 
be permitted to be taken at once, as it would long 
since have been but for tliat Senator's apparent 
determination to prevent it by rehearsing his ** oft- 
told tale." 

Mr. BRIGHT. I should like to hear the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois read 
again. 

The Secretary read it. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I infer that the Senator who 
offen the amendment does it with the intention 



of admitting the facts contained in the statement 
of my coUeagne. I understand that Senator to 
take the ground, that if all the statements made 
in the denial of my colleague to the protest that 
has been presented were established, he never- 
theless is not entitled to a seat here. 1 did not 
know until the resolution, reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, was read, that my cre- 
dentials had been referred. IF it was done, it was 
without ray knowledge. I inquire of the chair- 
man of the committee if it was done ? 

Mr. BUTLER. 1 really (Jo not know. 

Mr. BRIGHT. They have not been re/eired. 
I did not know until tliis morning that my right 
to a seat on this floor was cjucsiioned — that is, I 
did not know it in legislative form. However, 
OS a matter of course, the settlement of the right 
of my colleague to his seat is a settlement of 
mine, for our claims rest upon the same law and 
facts.* There has been no fqrmal reference of tlie 
question of my right to a seat on this floor, and 
therefore the resolution should be corrected. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I supposed the two questions 
were before us. If there was no formal reference 
of the case of the Senator from Indiana now on 
,the floo% th^ addition to the former resolution 
should be stricken out. Has there been any such 
formal reference ?^ 

Mr. RUSK. The Journal will show. 

Mr. BUTLER. For fear 1 may make a mis- 
take, I will refer to the Senator from Georgia, who 
has the charge of this whole business. I do not 
think there was any reference o( the Senator's 
case. I may be mistaken, however. I referred 
it lo the honorable Senator from Greor^ia. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I tVas understood in the com- 
mittee that both coses were before us, though we 
spent but a few minutes upon them. What does 
the Journal show? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Mason.) 
Th(fChair has^iirected an inquiry to be made. 

Mr. TOOMBS. The committee supposed both 
Averc before them, I think at the suggestion of 
the chairman. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I think it is a mistake. I 
have been very attentive to business here, and I 
have heard no such motion. 

Mr. TIHTMBULL. My intention in making 
the motion was to refer both cases. 

Mr. BRIGHT. Whatever may have been the 
gentleman's intention, it was not done, and I 
apprehend there will be no objection to correcting 
the report and resolution by striking out so much 
as relates to myself. 

Mr. BAYAUD. I doubt very much whether 
it could have been referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. The remonstrance at the last session of 
Congress was a remonstrance against the election 
of the Hon. Graham N. Fitch eis a Senator to 
represent the State of Indiana in the Congress of 
the United States. I have heard of no remon- 
strance, I have heard of no objection to the right 
of his colleague. I was present at the time my 
friend from Indiana [Mr.BaiQnTj was sworn in. 
There was no objection to his being sworn in. I 
have heard no remonstrance from any source 
against his right, unless we are to assume facts 
which we have no right judicydly to notice, and 
to suppose that on such an assumption the ques- 
tion would be referred to the Judiciary Commit- 
tee. I do not see how it could possibly have 
been before that committee. There has been 
nothid^to refer to us. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I am sure there has been no 
motion to refer the question of my right to a seat 
on this floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will 
state to the Senator that he is informed by the 
Secretary that nothing more was referred to the 
committee relative to the seat of the Senator now 
on tlie floor, but the papers which were referred 
at the instance of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. BRIGHT.. My credentials were not em- 
braced in the motion. On this point I am not 
mistaken. 

Mr. SEWARD. I should like to know what 
the Journal says on this subject. If there is a 
Journal, I should like to hear it read. 

Mr. BRIGHT. It is not a matter of conse- 
(^uence so far as what I propose to say is con- 
cerned. The question of the right of my colleague 
and myself toseata on this floor, permit me to say, 
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is not understood, and it has been either i|mo- 
rantly or willfully misrepresented by the public 
press of the country. I have no doubt th6re are 
l^entlemen on this floor who would be very will- 
ing to Tote to retain my colleague in his seat; but 
not being in possession of the fticts,andiiot haying 
examined the law, doubt the validity of the elec- 
tion. So much for the work of misrepresentation; 
but all this will be corrected in due Ume. I said, 
oh a former occasion, that if I entertained a doubt 
about my legal right to a seat on this floor, I would 
not occupy the attention of the Senate for fiye 
minutes in order to make that ri^ht manifest. I 
know, Itfr. PresideiTt, that there is not time now 
to go into a full discussion of the questions in- 
Tolved in the right of my^ colleague and myself 
to seAts here, under the election that has taken 
place, and this is nofkult of mine. I have, voted 
to take it up whenever called, and against oass- 
ing it by wnenever called, and now that it is^, I 
cannot consent to let it so before the country with 
the partial and one-sided version given by the 
Senator from Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
win allow the Chair to interrupt him for a mo- 
ment. The Journal of Monday last Qonttins this 
entry: 

** On motion by Mr. Tbombuli*. 

" Orderedy That the credentials of tbe Hon. Jmbbm D. 
Baioirt and tbe credentials of the Hon. Gbab am N. Fitch, 
with the papers on the ftles of the Senate relating to their 
election as senators in Congress by the Lesislature of In- 
diana, be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary." 

Mr. BRIGHT. I ask the Senator from Illi- 
nois if he ever made that motion ? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I iQtended to make the 
motion to refer the papers- relating to both cases. 
I observe, in looking into the papers, that the 
names of both. Senators are contained in them. I 
have no distinct recollection at this moment what 
was the form of my motion; but it was m^ de- 
sign to include both cases. * 

Mr. BRIGHT. The Senator is mistaken if he 
■ays he made a motion to reftr my credentials. 
I watched the matter closely, apd I am not mis- 
taken. They were not referred ; and the Journal 
must be corrected . 

Mr. BUTLER. Allow me to make one re- 
mark. I really spoke before, as chairman of the 
committee, without any recognizance distinctly 
of the subject-matter that had Been referred to us; 
but I feel confident that the seat of the Senator 
fVom Indiatia [Mr. BaiOHT] was not referred to 
me. We have not taken consideration of it. I 
do not see how it could have been referred at the 
time when he was an undoubted Senator of the 
United States, and his former term had not ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BRIGHT. When interrupted, I was 
about to say that there was no analogy between 
this and the case lately decided by this body from 
the State of Iowa. In Iowa there is a law pre- 
scribing, in the language of the Constitution of 
the United States, the time, place, and manner of 
making the election. In Indiana there is none. 

Mr. MASON. Will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him.^ 

Mr. BRIGHT. WiU my fHend from Virginia 
allow me to proceed ? I win condense as much as 
|>b8sibte. It was truly said by one of the Sena- 
tors from Louisiana, [Mr. Benjamin,] when, upon 
a recent occasion, it was proposed to raise a stand- 
ing committee on elections, that '* contes^ elec- 
tions had hitherto been decided by the Senate in 
a manner eminently judicial; and that it ^as de- 
sirable to maintain tne hiffh character of the Sen- 
ate in that particular." While courts of justice 
adhere to precedents well established, and rigor- 
ously follow former decisions, founded in prin- 
ciple — the highest exercise of judicial wisdom, 
independence and impartiality, consists in recall- 
ing a decision inconsiderately made, and repudi- 
ating doctrines newly established, but erroneous 
in principle, before age ahd acquiescence have 
imparted to them the sanctity and binding force 
of precedents, or ruinous consequences follolHred. 

It seems to be the common understanding, that 
a majority of* the Senate in deciding the Iowa 
ca8e,have come to the resolution that the appoint- 
ment of United States Senators ia a legislative act. 
I do not assert positively that such is the fact; but 
assuming it to be so, becHuse I find that many 
|»eTsons so eonstnie it, I am impelled to dissent 



from a decision so erroneous in principle and per- 
nicious in the consequences to which it manifestly 
leads. So clear are my convictions to the con- ' 
trary, and so much stron^r do they become the 
longer I consider the subject, that I shall address 
myself to the unprejudiced judgment of the Sen- 
ate with greatconfidence of commending the views 
I entertain, to their favor and adoption. But, 
while I shall undertake to attack directly the cor- 
rectness of the decision in that case, if it goes the 
length I have stated, I by no means admit that 
the facts of the case now before the Senate are 
parallel to those of the Iowa case. On the con- 
trary, I dssert what is obvious to every eye, that 
while some points of analogy are to be found in 
the two cases, there are sacn material variances 
between them as must exclude them from tailing 
under the same rule. 

In Iowa, the Legislature, in the exercise of the 
power conferred by the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, which provides that the times, place, 
and manner of choosing United States Senators 
shall be prescribed in each State, by the Leg^isla- 
ture thereof, passed a law which required a joint 
convention, to be constituted by the action of 
each House separately. The Senate of Iowa 
adjourned over to a time beyond that appointed 
for the reassembling of the joint convention, and 
thereby revoked, reecindea, and withdrew that 
consent, which, under the law of Iowa, was in- 
dispensable to thevalidityof the joint convemion 
— an act the Senate had power to do. After that, 
members of the Senate participated as volunteers 
with the members of the House in choosing a 
Senator. But the necessity for the assent of the 
Senate to the convening of the joint convention, 
and the power to recall that assent, sprune alike 
from the law of Iowa, and the vioUUon pfvkat law 
was the irregularity which was fatal to the action 
of the joint convention. It does not follow fh>m 
this that where there is no State law regulating 
the subject a joint convention would be illegal. 
In the State of Indiana there is none. In the State 
of Virginia, I believe, there has never been any. 
Yet it IS conceded by all that in these States Sen- 
ators may be chosen without a previous exercise 
of the power to provide by law for thetimes, places, 
and manner of making the selection . That clause 
of the Constitution which empowers a State Legis- 
lature to prescribe the manner, &c., of choosing 
Senators is merely directory, and a failure to do 
so does not disfranchise the electors, who are the 
members of the Legislature. 

'In many other material points the case of the 
Senator from Iowa was at variance with that now 
under consideration, but it is unnecessary now to 

Eoint them oul. If it be true, indeed, that the 
r9ad proposition was established in that case- 
that the election of Senators is an act of legisla- 
tion—I am at a loss to perceive how that question 
was brought in issue. It did not arise out of the 
record. It was not embraced in the controversy . 
There bein? a law of Iowa controlling the sub- 
ject, the only question that arose in a legitimate 
manner was, whether that law had been compUed 
with f If the Senate went beyond the issues pre- 
sented, and settled a question not in the record, 
it is no decision to control future cases. Prece- 
dents cannot be established in that way, norgva^ 
questions of oovistitutional right be so disposed 
of. The decision of a question not in issue is 
extra-judicial. 

It may well be inferred that questions directly 
in issue have been subjected to a carefbfl scrutiny, 
and passed upon after full examination; and these 
make precedents for future use; but questions 
incidentally discussed, or opinions given on col- 
lateral points, are to oe taken as imperfectly ex- 
amined and partially understood, and are not to 
govern subsequent cases where the questions thus 
incidentally examined come directly in issue. 
This Iowa case is a perfect illustration <>f the 
hazardous tendency of settling grave questions 
in this way. The proposition that senatorial elec* 
tions were legislative acta could have but a coU 
lateral bearing op the Iowa case, for the main 
question there was, whether tbe State law had 
been broken; and therefore might be laid deiwn 
incidentally upon imperfect examination, without 
attracting attention to logical consequences in- 
volted. But when a case arises — and such a 
one is now before tbe Se*«l»^irb«re this ques- 



tion comes up directly, these consequencea, per- 
haps for the first time, are fully apparent; and 
are we then to be told thai wo are bound and 
concluded by what has been done before ? This 
would not be proceeding '* in a manner eminently 
judicial." 

How fkr a desire to mske a frteedent £ot the 
government of the question involved in nay elec^ 
tion, was the movmg cause in presenting the 
Iowa case at the time and in the manner it came 
before the Senate for decision, is a msUter for 
speculation; but whatever uses were to be sub- 
served by it, I deny that any rule could legiti- 
mately be based upon the facts of that case to 
govern this. If such a ruling was made, it was 
extra-judicial; and the question whether the elec- 
tion of Senators is an act of legislation, is still aa 
open question to all intents and purposes, and I 
snail so treat it. In doing this I shall controvert, 
and I hope successfully, the position, that the 
election of a Senator is a legislative act, or that it 
reouires the action of the two branches of the Le- 
gislature, as organized bodies, to perfect it, in any 
State where such requirement is not based upon 
a statute law. If I am right, it matters little witk 
impartial and independent minds whether they 
agree with me or not as to what was settled in tho 
lovra case. To such minds I shall net appeal in 
vain, when I invoke the exercise of that (tigh ju- 
dicial quality to which I have alluded — that mag- 
nanimous attribute of justice which prefers beinr 
right to being in a mistaken sense e&nmUwtf and 
deems it better that a judge should acknowledge 
and correct hie error, than the rights of a pai^ 
be trampled under fbot. 

I trust, in this august assembly, ^^re qves* 
tions of this nature nave hitherto oMk decided 
*' in a manner eminently judicial," the rights of 
the sovereign State of Indiana, of her people and 
her Senators, will not be sacrifioed to any fake 
pride of consistency; nor yet to that most danger- 
ous and despicable Jiiudicial weakness which fecm 
to do right lest partiality ttad inconsistency should 
be imputed. A great principle is involved. Let 
all pride of ofunion, prejudice, and partisan l^lii^ 
be foigotten, and this question be -decided as tt 
ought to be, upon the high considerations wfaieh 
Judicial duty requires — the application of sound 
rules of construction to the Constitution of the 
United States. When this i» done, it will bs 
found, I trust, that that instrmnent eontaiBS 
within itself principles of vitality that will per- 
petuate its existence, and is not so iropefwctly 
rramed as to invest a revolutionary faotionin 
either branch of a State Legislature with power 
to suspend its operation, and deny a scv e re ig B 
State ner equal voice in the highest legislative 
council of the nation. It will be found that the 
election of Senators is not a legislative act. Pot 
that construction upon the ConstitutioB, and yoa 
confer upon a minority of either branch of a Scats 
Legislature an absolute veto upon the^will of the 
majority — ^power to set at naught the whole people 
of a State— to deny them a representative here, 
and to nullify the Constitution itself. By what 
process of reasoning is it to be shown that, in A 
matter of the highest concern, such a rule of con- 
struction is to M adopted in a Government where 
the right of majorities to rule is the fundameBtttl 
idea visible in all its institoticms? Let this '~*~~ 



prevail in your construction of tbe ConsttfeotsMb 

arsoses of 



and its perfect adaptation for the pttrpoi 
republican government is manifested in itn 
plete and harmonious working. Violate this ptiiH 
ciple, and faction, revolution, and anarchy £ n s wi. 
Upon what basis does the proposition, that the 
election of Senators is an act or legisiation, rest? 
All (he arguments to support it must be 
ftom two sections of theCcmstittttion of the 
States— the third and fourth secdons of the 
article— there be^^ no State law in force, 
these being the only provisions of the Fedeaal 
Constitution sMtttki the question. So m«ck of 
these sections as relates to this matter reftdsev 
follows: 

<<The denste of the United Statefl thall be e o iupo e ed -ef 
two Senators ttma each Sute, cbosea by tbe I ijiSlallS 
tbereof, for aU years^" 

" Tbe timei, places, and manner of boldinfr elections lit 
Senators and Representatives sball be prescribed to 
Sute, br the LegMattire ttkereof; but tbe Cea 
at any time, by law, make or alter sucb re|alail< 
as to Hie |4sees of cftoosfsir 0Maieii.*' 
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It is contended, by those who deny the legality 
of my election and that of my colleague, that the 
words •* chosen by the Legislature" are to be con- 
strued as meaning the two Houses, of which that 
body in this particular instance happens to be 
composed, as Houses—the organized bodies, as 
distinguished from the aggregate of all the mem- 
bers. Upon the meaning of the word *< Legisla- 
ture," in this section, the controversy turns; and 
tile whole case of the contestants depends upon 
maintaining their construction of this word. To 
do this, they go to the State constitution of In- 
diana for a aelnition of the term ** Legislature," 
which they find, in section one, of article four: 

" The lecwladve authority or the State shall be vested in 
a General A«senit>ly, which shall consist of a Senate and a 
Bouse of RepresentatiTes.*' 

Here, they say, are two separate and organized 
bodies, a Senate and a House of Representatives. 
It requires both of these to make up the Legisla- 
ture — the Senate as a Senate, and the House as 
a House. The aggregate of the members of these 
two Houses, they affirm, does not conipose the 
State Legislature — whence cannot choose Senators. 
For purposes of State le^slation, I admit they do 
not; I admit that legislatiye authority, that is, the 
power to enact laws, is vested in the Senate and 
House as coordinate bodies, and in tAo^ sense the 
action of each, as a separate organized body, is 
essential to the validity of their proceedings. I 
mean for the purpose of enacting laws. But it 
does not follow that, for other purposes, the word 
''Legislature" may not be employed in a different 
sense. Wheji used in connection with acts not 
pertaining to legislation, it is not to be so under- 
stood. The subject-matter of a law is to be con- 
sidered in giving construction to its terms. The 
act to be done is to be kept in view, and will give 
a construction to the meaning of the term **Legis- 
hiture." What is the act contemplated by the 
Constitution of the United State? ? The passage 
of a law or a Joint resolution ? No, it is the choice 
of a Senator. How is that choice to be made? 
By an act of the Senate as a Senate, and of the 
House as a House ? It is to be by ** holding an 
election." " The times, places, and manner of 
koU^ng eUcHons for Senators and Representatives 
shall bie prescribed," dko. This is the language 
of the Constitution of the United States. Hora- 
ing elections ! Is holding an election an act of 
le^slation ? Surely not. Especially not in this 
case, for the lanfua^ of the Constitution abso- 
lutely excludes that idea, by coupling the election 
of Representatives by the people and Senators by 
the Legislature together, in the same terms. The 
election here spoken of is the expression by each 
elector for himself of his choice — the people for 
Representative— the members of the Legislature 
for Senator — the expression of a majority to de- 
termine the choice. Then, takinjg both sections 
of the Constitution together, the Legislature is to 
ehoose a Senator by holding an election. Is that 
an act of legislation ? I maintain that the word 
"Legislature" is here employed not to designate 
two organized bodies, a Senate and a House, but 
as a collective noun, to designate a body of elec- 
tors, to wit: the members of both branches, 
whose duty it is to choose Senators by holding 
an election. 

With much greater reason may it be argued 
that the two Houses, as organized bodies are 
referred to in that provision which says that the 
times, places, and manner of holding elections for 
Senators and Representatives shalll)e prescribed 
in each State by the Legislature thereor— because 
the prescribing the times, places, and manner of 
holuing these elections, partakes much more of 
the character of legislation, than the act of hold- 
ing an election does; yet the Constitution would 
seem to forbid this construction even here, for it 
g^oes on to say: '* but the Congress may at any 
time, by law^ make or alter such regulations," 
&c. Here the action of Congress on this subject 
is in terms required to be in legislative form, while 
that of the State Legislature is not; the inference, 
according to known rules of construction, it 
strong, inat the Legislature may do it otherwise; 
that is, by action not of a legislative character. 

M"r. MASON. Will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him. I understood it was said by the 
honorable Senator from Georgia, and others, that 
if this question involved debate, they would allow 



me to make a motion to lay it on the table. If 
the Senator will yield me the floor for that pur- 
pose, I will make the motion. I really think it 
important to do so, that we may go into execu- 
tive session. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I must be indulged for a few 
minutes longer. 

It is to be remembered that when the Consti- 
tution of the United States was made, the legis- 
lative power was in some States vested in a single 
body — and the word " Legislature, "as em pleyed 
in the Constitution, is general, and applied to all 
the States. Will it be contended that the members 
of a State Legislature, consisting of but one house, 
might not, at any time when that body was in 
session, without fraud, each individual speaking 
for himself, hav6 made an election for Senator? 
I maintain that the Constitution of the United 
States, by the use of the word " Legislature," in- 
tends nothing more than to designate the qualified 
electors who may choose Senators, and that 
whenever these electors, without fraud, ** hold an 
election," and by a clear majority of their entire 
number indicate their choice, the person so chosen 
is leffally entitled to be Senator. Adopt this view 
of the case, and, as I have said before, the har- 
monious working of the democratic principle 
which underlies our C ernment vindicates the 
wisdom of our Consti iU, and perpetuates its 
powers—adopt a contrary view, and the Consti- 
tution is lame indeed. 

I am here reminded of another point of differ- 
ence between the Iowa case and the case now be- 
fore the Senate. It is this: In the Iowa case the 
Senate had adjourned and its members came not 
from a Senate in session to participate in the joint 
convention. In Indiana, tne Senators in ever^ 
instance, led by the President of the Senate, after 
notice in open session, went from a Senate in ses- 
sion to a House in session. There was no fraud, 
no secrecy; and if every Senator and Represent- 
ative refusing to participate in the election had 
been present, and voted, it would not have changed 
the result. That result was in conformity with, 
the solemn verdict of the people, rendered at the 
ballot-box, after a prolonged and ardent contest, 
in favor of the great principles of constitutional 
right, and the action of those who sought to de- 
feat the will of the people, was but the factious 
and revolutionary resivtance of an expiring and 
repudiated party to the voices of the masses and 
the Constitution of their country. 

If it is true, that the members of the Legisla- 
ture of Indiana composed a body of electors who, 
under the Constituuon of the U nited States, had 
power, in the absence of a State law or an act of 
Congress regulating the election, to choose Sen- 
ators, then, I presume, the great Question in this, 
as in all other cases of contested elections, will 
be, not upon forms, not upon quibbles, but what 
persons have received a clear majority of all the 
electoral votes for Senators. Upon this, no ques- 
tion is made — none can be made. Those who 
are resisting and contesting the riffht of my col- 
league and myself to sit in this body as Senators, 
stand before the country openly engaged in an 
attempt — by availing themselves of forms and 
technicalities — to annul and defeat the will of the 
ittajority of the qualified electors, and the will of 
a majority of the people of Indiana. In such a 
cause, it seems to me, it should be the pleasure 
of the Senate to go to the extremest verge of con- 
stitutional ri^ht to give efficacy to the will of the 
State of Indiana, expressed by her people and 
her representatives, and to admit her to an equal 
representation amon|^ her peers, rather than to 
hang upon formal objections to the prejudice of 
her rignts. 

What will be the efiTect of the construction 
which is relied on to exclude the State of Indiana 
from a voice in the deliberations of this body? 
Let us pursue a little further Uiis novel doctrine 
of tackmg the provisions of a State constitution 
to those of the Constitution of the United States 
for purposes of interpretation, and see where it 
leads us. If I am not mistaken, it will transfer 
the control of these questions to the S^te consti- 
tutions entirely — not to the Legislatures of the 
States, but to the conventions which frame the 
several State constitutions. How often has it 
been decided that the S.tate constitutions cannot 
alter or afi[^ct the proTisioos of the FedenU Con- 



stitution, but that the latter is to stand by itself-^ 
the only law to govern in all matters coverod by 
its terms? The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Trum- 
bull] himself, whose zeal has placed him in the 
front rank of the opposition to the right of the 
State oflntliana to be represented here, owes his 
seat in this body to this well-established princi- 
ple. If the election of a Senator is a legislative 
act, then the forms of election, and all other rules 
regulating the subject, are to be drawn from the 
State constitutions, which bind down the State 
Legislatures to certain prescribed rules, and a 
fixed course of procedure in all matters of legis* 
lation. Thus, m the case under consideration, 
to carry out the principle contended for, we must 
go to the State constitution to fipd what composes 
the Senate as an organized body, and what the 
House. Two-thirds of each House shall consti- 
tute a quorum, says the State consti tution.*( Art. 
4, sec. 11.) Therefore two-thirds of each House 
must be present at the election of a Senator. A 
majority of all the members elected to each House 
is necessary to pass every bill or joint resolution, 
(i. c, necessary to the validity of every legislative 
act;) therefore a majority of all the members in 
each House, separately, must actually vote for the 
person chosen---two-tnirds of each House being 
present at the time. The assent of the Governor 
IS necessary to give effect to every legislative act. 
The election of a Senator is a legislative act; there- 
fore the assent of the Governor is essential to the 
validity of the election. Thus we find we pass 
from the Constitution of the United States, which 
is the paramount law in this case, and cannot be 
impaired or altered J;>y any other, to that of the 
State, which is infenor, and permit the latter to 
control us. If this can be done, then it is com- 
petent for the State constitutions to regulate the 
3ualifications of members of this body, and to 
eclare void legislative acts appointing them to^ 
seats in the Senate — a doctrine which , though 
repudiated by the Senate in the case of the Sen- 
ator from Illmois, [Mr, Truubull,] appears to 
have taken possession of his mind so completely, 
that one might reasonably expect to see him con- 
form to his oath to support the constitution of 
Illipois, and renounce his own claim to a seat in 
the Senate. While he retains his seat, he will 
pardon me if I doubt his sinperity in disputing 
the legality of mine. 

I hope that some of those who, on a recent 
occasion, voted to sustain the Senator from Iowa 
on the same grounds contended for by me to-day ^ 
and who seem disposed to impute inconsistency 
to Senators who, havin' differed with them then, 
now maintain, in part, the views advocated by the 
Senator from Iowa on this ques^on, will take care 
of their own consistency by adhering to principles 
which so recently receivea the sanction of tneir 
votes. 

But it may be said the rule is settled, and they 
will now conform to it. This may do, in this 
particular case, to subserve a partisan purpose; 
out an intelligent public will remember that if 
there is any one thing for which the party calling 
itself Republican has ever been remarkaole, itjs 
their persistence in what they are pleased to pro* 
fess as their constructions of the Constitution in 
defiance of the adjudications of the courts to the 
contrary. While the country is filled with their 
clamors a^nst the highest tribunal known to the 
Constitution for its decision of a question giving 
rest to a vexed subject, which has been so long 
the pretext of that agitation by which, as a party, 
they live, the wonderful meekness with which 
they acquiesce in the decision, invoked now as 
a precedent against the rights of the State of In- 
diana, is little less than ludicrous. I indulge the 
hope that whatever of partisan feeling may have 
come to the surface in tne progress of the discus* 
sions upon this question, all will approach it in 
the end as a great question of constitutional right, 
and that it may be dealt with and disposed of in 
the appropriate language of the Senator from 
Louisiana, [Mr. Benjamin,] already quoted, in a 
manner " eminently judicial." 

Althouj^ I have mueh i^ore to say, the hour, 
and the impatience of those around me to take 
up business in executive session, that 4 know 
ought and must be transacted to-day, leads mo to 
give way for that purpose, and in doing sol shall 
ask the privilege of the Senate to print with my 
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remarks, tlie wrrttcn opinion of the attorney gen- 
era! of the State of Indiana. 

OrncE OF Attorwet General, 
Indianapolis, March, 1657. 

Your note, (uilcing my opinion a« to the validity of the 
election of United Statea hjenalora by the present General 
Astfembly of tJie Htaie of Indiana, in tbe cases of Hon. G. 
N. FiTcu and Jesise D. Bright, ha« been received, and 1 
bcre.vith furnish you witii the eame. 

Yours respectfully. 
To Ills Excellency Governor A. P. Willaro. 

Is the election of Hon. G. N. Fitch and Jesse D. Bright 
to the United States Senate, at tbe present term of the 
General Assembly of tlie State of Indiana, valid.' 

The faciH in reference to those elections, aa I understand 
tbeni, are as follows: Tbe consUtution of tlie State of In- 
diana, section fmir, article five, makes it the duty of the 
Hpeaker of Uie House of Representatives of the General 
Assembly to open and publish the votes'for Governor and 
Lieutenant Governor) in the presence of both Houses of the 
General Assembly. Both Houses being in session, the 
Speaker notified them that he would proceed to the dis- 
charg9of that duty on Monday, the twelAb day of January, 
A. D., 1857, at two o'clock, p. m. When that hour arrived, 
the President of tlie Senate announced to the Senate that 
the Senators wonld proceed immediately to the Hall of the 
House of Representatives, to be present with the House of 
Bepresentatives at the opening and publication of the votes 
by the Speaker. And the Prc:>idcnt of the Senate, together 
Willi such of the Senators as chose to go, repaired accord- 
ingly to the Hall of the House of Representatives, and met 
Willi the members of the House in joint Assembly, the 
President of tbe Senate presiding over the convention ; and, 
in Uie presence of the two Ilouses thus assembled, the 
voles for Governor and Lieutenant Governor were duly 
published by tbe Speaker. At Uie close of its session, the 
presiding oincer adjourned the convention over, until the 
second day of February, 1857. at — o'clock ; at which time 
tbe convention n^n assemnled, and, without proceeding 
to any Airthcr business, was by tbe presiding officer ad- 
journed until the day of February. 1857, at— o'clock, 

ibr the purpos«, as the Chair at the time announced, ol 
electing twoUnited States Senators for the State of Indiana : 
one to nil tbe vacancy then exlsiifl| by the expiration of tbe 
term of Hon. Jolm Pettit, and the other to fill the vacancy 
about to occur by the expiration of the tenn of Hon. Jesse 
D. Bright, on the 4tli of March, 1857 ; and at the time 
fixed by the adjournment for the election to take place, the 
convention again assembled, and was called to order by the 
President of the Senate, as its presiding officer, and fully 

Xnized by the election of clerks and otlior necessary 
crs. The convention so asseroblcd, composed of all 
the members of both branches of the General Assembly 
who chose to pariicipatc in the election, then proceeded, 
in tbe Hall of the House of Representatives, by a viva twee, 
as tbe Constitution required, to elect United States Sena- 
tors. The roll of each House was regularly called by the 
clerk of the convention, when it appears that eighty-six 
mcmberB in all, of tbe Senate and ilouse of Representa- 
tives, responded to their names. Of these, eighty-three 
voted for Graham N. Fitch, two for R. W. Thompson, and 
one blank ; and Graham N. Fitch having received a major- 
ity of all tbe votes of Uie Legislature, was, by tbe presicbng 
officer, declared duly elected. A second balloUng then took 
place, in the some manner as tbe first, and Jesse D. Bright 
was, by a similar vote, declared duly elected. On each call 
of the vote, twenty-four Senators and sixty-two members 
of the House responded to Uieir names. Of the twenty-six 
Senators tbussliown to be absent, the seats of three of them 
are in contest in tbe Senate, by notices of contest duly filed 
and still pending. This statement may not be accurate in 
all details, but is suratautially so, and will be found suffi- 
cient to determine the quesUon arising upon the (bets of the 
case. 

I'he first clause of section tbfee, article one of tbe Con- 
aUuiUon of the United States, is as follows : " Tbe Senate 
of the Uaited States shall bo composed of two Senators 
IW>m each Stat^, chosen by the Le^laiure thereof, for six 
years;*' and tbe fourth section of the same arUcle provides 
that *^ the Uratts, places, and manner of holding tiecliont 
for Senators and BeprescntaUvos shall be prescribed in each 
State by tbe Legislature thereof; but Congress may at any 
time, by law, make or alter such regulations, except as to 
tbe place of choosing Senators." 

Our State constitution being silent oh tbe snt^ect, and 
there being no law in force in this State, either passed by 
Congress or the Legieloturc of the State, prescribing the 
time, place, and manner of holding elections for Senators, 
tbe constitutional provisions aliovc cited are tbe only laws 
io force in this State by which tbe legality of the election 
of Senators Bright and Fitch can be tesU'4. If, then, these 
elections are void, it must be because they conflict with 
those sections of the constitution. 

In considering this qu«ition, it becomes necessarv to in- 
quire in which capacity tbe Legislature is required to act 
in the election of United States Senators? Are the mem- 
bers of the Legislature to be considered as an aggregate 
body of electors, or are tbe two Houses to be considered as 
acting under their separate organization, as in the ordinary 
discharge of legislative duties ? 

It is true that the practice on this subject has been by no 
means uniform. In tbe first elections of Senators after tbe 
adoption of tbe Federal Constitution, the most usual mode 
was to elect by separate and independent action of each 
Ilouse ; and no election could then take place until tbe two 
Houses had concurred in the selection of tbe same person. 
But the frequent disagreement of the two Houses rendered 
It necessary to depart (torn this mode of choosing Senators 
by forming tbe two Houses into a joint convention, at least 
after a certain number of ineflTectual efforu to elect sena- 
rately. TbU departure ftom the original practice was nrst 
lntrodu<M in the State of New York, and I believe the 
practice now is in all the Slates lo elect by joint conven- 
tion, either in the first instance or after the two Houses 
have (aUed to agree in tbeir choice. 



In our State wc have uniformly elected by a joint con- 
vention, requiring the suroessful candidate toVeceived jnn- 
joriiy of tiie aggregate votes of the Gener.U Assembly. A 
loint convention is simply a blending of the two Ilouses 
into an aggregate body of electors, in which the distinctive 
characteristics of each House are fully merged in the new 
boily, and in its action ttiu electoral college (for it is nothing 
el«o) must be governed by rules and regulations totally dis- 
similar to those governing eitiicr House when acting in their 
separate or legislative capacity. That an election by eiiber 
of the modes above referred to is legal, I have no doubt. 
But when we consider that the Legislature is required to 
choose Senators by elecHon, and that tlii^t power was vested 
in th^ Legislature for the purpose of constituting and perpet- 
uating a most essential branch of tiic Federal Legislature, 
such a construction should be given to tiiose consUtutional 
powers, as will most cflTectually secure an accomplishment 
of the design of tbe powers. It was this very principle that 
induced a change in the mode of electing Senators, from, 
the separate action of the two Houses to a joint convention . 
But in this change, as Uie practice has prevailed in this 
State, the evil has been but in part remedied ; for, to form 
Uie joint convention it has been thought necessary to require 
the concurrence of tbe two Hou-oes acting independently of 
each other ; and, therefore, all the evils of a disagreement 
are encoimtered in tbe eflbrt to bring tbe two Houses to 
agree in the formation of a joint convention. When tbe 
convention is once formed, it has been seen that the relative 
powers of each House are merged, and the vote is taken 
per caput J without any regard to the relative numbers of the 
two bodies. But if we coostnic ihe Constitution of the 
United States as vesting in the Legislature of the State, as 
a body of electors, tbe right to choose United States Sen- 
ators by election, then oTl difficulty is removed, by placing 
it in the power of a mqjority of the electors to execute the 
provisions of the Constitution on that subject, and at once 
renders the accomplishment of tbe purposes of the Consti- 
tution certain. 

If, then, a proper construction of the Constitution vests 
in the members of the General Assembly, as an aggregate 
body of electors, the right to choose Senators by an elec- 
tion, then tbe next inquiry is, in what mode may they 
exercise those rights so as to make a valid election ? 

The fourth section of article one of the Constitution above 
quoted, devolves upon the Legislature the duty of prescrib 
lag " times, places, and manner of electing SenatocB," 
sflbject to such alterations as Congress shall by law make 
in reference to these matters, except aa to Uic place of 
choosing Senators. 

So (hr as Congress attempts to change the manner of 
choosing Senators, it must be done by a law regularly en- 
acted. But on what mode must the Legislature of a State 
prescribe *^ times, places, and manner" of electing Senators 
m order that the election may be valid ?" Must that he by 
a statute, regularly enacted, or may not the Legislature 
prescribe the times, places, and manner, without resorting 
to tbe form of a legislative enactment.' 

The language of the Constitution is, Uiat" the Legislature 
shall prescribe the times, places, and manner of electing 
Senators," but it does not say ip what manner thii< mu^t 
be done. Congress can by law alter or change the time 
and manner, but it can only do that by a general law — a 
public act. ^ 

'nie Legislature might undoubtedly pass an act in due 
form proscribing the times, places, and manner of electing, 
and if that bad been doue, and no law of Congress was in 
existence changing or modifying it, tbe election of Senators 
would have to conform to the statutes or be void. But can- 
not the Legislature, acting under the powers vested by 
the Federal Constitution for the election of United States 
Senators, as a body of electors, whose duty it is to elect 
Senators, prescribe the time, place, and manner of electing 
them, if such prescription shall not violate any law in force 
on that subject.' And if an election should take place under 
such rcgiUations, at which all the electors should have the 
right to participate, would not Uie person upon whom the 
choice of a majority of all Uie electors ehould fall in such 
an election, be legally entitled to the seat ? And on what 
principle could such an election be declared void ? Not cer- 
tainly on the ground that it violated Uic Constitution, for no 
provision of Uiat instrument is in conflict with it. Nor can 
It be contended that any statute has been violated, for none 
exists on the subject. And if it neither violates any pan 
of the Constitution, nor conflicts with any statute, ii clearly 
must be valid. The irregularities of the elections under 
consideration are certainly not greater than in the case 
stated, and are, iu my judsment, valid under tbe Constitu- 
tion. 

But it is said that tbe election is contested by protests of 
certain members of the General Assembly. Do Uiey show 
thai ibey were debarred the privilege of participating in it; 
that there was any fraud in the manner of conducting the 
election ; or tbe voles not cost would have changed the 
result, if tbcy had been? N(», nothing of the kind. They 
only show that the Senate failed to pas» any resolution to 

fo into joint convention for the purpose of -electing; well 
nowing that a majority of those who held seats in the 
Senate bad determined no such resolution In form should 
be passed, in that respect violating the Constitution in a 
manner tending to the destruction of one branch of the 
Federal Government. 

Before such grounds of objection ought to prevail, there 
should be something to show that the sovereign rights of 
tbe State bad been violated, or some prUiciple of the Con- 
stitution trampled under foot. 

J. G. Mcdonald. 

JSUomey General State o/lndiaruin 

Mr. MASON. I move to lay the resolution 
on the table. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I presume the Senator 
from Virginia has no objection to the printing of 
the resolution. ^ 

Mr. BRIGHT./rVra nothing like through. 
Indeed I commen/cd without my notes. 



lei^d with( 



Mr. TOOMBS. I hope the order for printing 
will be made by unanimous consent. 

ThePRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. Rdsk.) If 
there be no objection, that will be done. 

Mr. BRIGHT. 1 commenced my remarks this 
morning without my notes, which were prepared 
with some care, and before the case is disposed 
of I hope 1 shall have the privilege of sending 
for them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no 
objection, the order for printing will be made. 
The Chair hears no objection, ihe question now 
is on laying the subject on the tabic. 

The motion was agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

A message was received from the President of 
the United States, by Mr. James B. Henrt, his 
Private Secretary. 

On motion of Mr. MASON, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of executive business; 
and after some time spent therein, the doors were 
reopened, and the Senate adjourned. 



IN SENATE. 
Saturday, March 14, 1857. 

Prayer by Rev. Stephen P. Hill. 

On motion of Mr. STUART, the reading of 
the Journal was dispensed with. 

A message was received from the President of 
the United Suites, by Mr. Henrt, his Private 
Secretary. 

Mr. THOMSON, of New Jersey. I offer the 
following resolution: 

Resolvedy That a committee of two members be appoint«*d 
by the President of tiie Senate to wail on the President of 
tiie United States and inform him Uiat unless he have fur- 
ther conunnnications to make, ibe Senate are ready to 
adjourn. 

Mr. GWIN. I should like to know whether 
it is intended to prolong the session. I object to 
the resolution being qgnsidered now. 

Mr. MASON. I am not very clear that the 
resolution offered by the Senator from New Jer- 
sey is one of those that must lie over under the 
ruie of the Senate. It is a resolution only affect- 
ing the or^nization of the Senate, and not looking 
to legislation. I hope the auestion will be put 
upon it. Otherwise we shall be left in this con- 
dition: we shall be delinquent in proper courtesy 
to the President of the United States, which is 
always due and extended from the Senate and the 
other House. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Tbe Chair will 
decide that the resolution is before the Senate for 
action. 

Mr. GWIN. I have no objection to it if no 
motion is to be made to extend the hour. 

Mr. MASON. None that I know of. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to; and Mr. Thomson, of 
New Jei^ey, and Mr. Collauer were appointed 
the committee. 

INDIANA SENATORIAL ELECTION. 

Mr. STUART. I have a privileged question 
which I desire to submit; and that is to correct a 
Journal of a former day, in which it is stated that 
the credentials of the Hon. Jesse D. Bright werd 
refc»rred to the Committee on the Judiciary. I 
understand that it is a mistake; and I move thai 
the Journal in that respect be corrected. 

Mr. BRIGHT. It will be proj)er also to cor- 
rect so much of the report of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee as relates to two cases instead of one. 

The VI CE PRESIDENT. The correction wiU 
be made in both cases by unanimous consent. 

Mr. SEWARD. Yesterday 1 asked the re- 
porters to refer to their notes about the Indiana 
case, and the debate which occurred, and the 
proceeding of the Senate thereon. They inform 
me that the motion of the Senator from Illinois 
was that the papers in the case of the honorable 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Pitch] should be 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
that, in the course of the debate, I suggested that 
the case of the other honorable Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Bright] should be included in the 
motion and referred to the same committee, and 
that the order was made upon that suggestion. I 
do not know how the fact is. I state this for the 
information of tlie Senate upon what authority it 
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was that the motion was made. I submit that if 
this be so, the credentials ought to be referred, 
and I trust they will be together, and that the 
resolution of the committee, which has already 
been reported, authorizing the taking of testi- 
mony in these cnses will be accepted and passed . 

Mr. BRIGHT. I inquired yesterday whether 
any motion had been submitted to refer the cre- 
dentials I had presented here to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. There was no Senator who 
would answer and say he had made the motion. 
I ask the Senator from New York now whether 
he has submitted such a motion. 

Mr. SEWARD. I can only say that in the 
remarks which I made on the occasion, which 
were very brief, I stated that they must neces- 
sarily be referred. The reporter informs me 
that by acquiescence ^n that suggestion, it was 
understood that the motion was modified — so 
understood by the reporters, and so it appears 
from the Journal, to have been accepted, i have 
no recollection of making any distinct tnolion on 
that subject. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I utiderstand the Senate to 
have ordered the correction on the motion of the 
Senator from Micliisan. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That has been 
done. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I do not wish to consume a 
moment's time in reply to the Senator from New 
York. I understand that my credentials have not 
been referred, and are now on the files. If it is 
the pleasure of the Senator to make a motion to 
refer them, I wish to be heard on it. I have no 
disposition to consume the. time of the Senate, 
but I say the motion has not been submitted. 

Mr. SEWARD. I certainly shall not, if the 
Senate is to adyourn at one o'clock, interpose new 
or controversial matter for the purpose of detain- 
ing them here. If the honorable Senator has a 
disposition to speak on the motion for reference, 
80 that it will delay the Senate, I will not make 
the motion. ' 

Mr. BRIGHT. I have no disposition to delay 
the Senate. I merely wish to understand the true 

Eosition of this case. I understand the credentials 
V which I occupy a seat here to be now on the 
files of the Senate; and they will be there when 
the Senate opens again. Upon that question I 
wish to be heard. It is the case of my colleague 
that is now under consideration, not mine. 

CAMPAIGN OF THE CRIMEA. 

Mr. DAVIS. I offer the following resolution: 

Resolced, That the Committoe on Printing be instructed 
to inquire into4he proprii^iy of printing the report of Captain 
McClellao, of the United Statefi Anny, on the armies of 
Europe and the campaign of the Crimea; and thai Hve 
thousand extra copies be printed for distribution, one thou- 
sand of which shall be for the use of the War Department. 

Mr. President, I wish to sav in relation to this 
resolution, that a similar resolution proposing to 
print a larger number of copies, was before the 
Committee on Printing at the late session, and 
they reported adversely, under the idea that this 
was the beginning of the work. I yesterday had 
a conversation with the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Printing, who I do not see in his se>t, but 
who probably is in the Chamber, and explained 
to him that it was not the beginning of the work; 
that it was tlie report complete of an officer who 
was sent for specialpurposes to Europe. Three 
ofiicers were sent. This is one of three; but they 
were not to report as a commission. Each was 
to report separately, and this is the work entire 
of Captain McClellan. It is very interesting in 
its character; and, I think, will be highly useful 
both' to the militia and the army. It is the first 
time we have ever had, in our own language, the 
organization of the Russian army, and the mode 
of conducting their troops in campaign. With 
most commendable diligence, and with the high 
talent which he was known to possess, he ac- 
quired the Russian langua£re whilst abroad; has 
translated all their most valuable works, and pre- 
sents this in connection with a general history of 
the organization of the Russian, Prussian, Aus- 
trian, and Sardinian armies, and the English 
cavalry; and the most graphic description of the 
campaign in the Crimea^with a map attached to 
it. I think it will be one of the most interesting 

Eublications, when it shall be made, that has been 
efore the public for many years; and it will bo 



of the highest utility in preparing militia officers 
who are to take the field. This officer, though 
young, had had varied experience. He had been 
an engineer; he had been an explorer in the 
racHintains and on the extreme Western coast of 
our country; he had commanded troops in the 
field; and brought to the task, which he has so 
ably discharged, all the prerequisites which could 
have been found in one individual. I ask that the 
resolution majr be considered at this time. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON subsequently reported from 
the Committee on Printing in favor of printing 
Captain McClellan *s report; which was agreed to. 

CALIFORzNIA INDIAN SUPERINTENDENCY. 

Mr. GWIN. I desire to offer a resolution for 
information to be laid before the next Congress: 

Retohedj Thit the President be requested to cause to be 
laid before the Senate, on tljc first day of its next session, 
the copies of pawrs called (tir by the resolution of the Sen- 
ate of30th of February, 1857, including those communicated 
by the President on the 3d instant, in all their details as re< 
quired in said resolution ; also, detailed notes showing the 
particular vouchers therein referred to, where explained, 
and in What form and manner explained, whether by in- 
dorsentent in the body of the vouchers, and if so, to what 
extent, and which of them ; or otherwise on the vouchers, 
and if so. which of them ; and if on separate pieces of paper, 
which or them ; also, which of said vouchors, if any, bear 
evidences of having been altered or amended a(\er the same 
had been signed ; and also specifying separately all explana- 
tions made subsetiuent to the action of the Commissioner 
of Indian Afiaira in such manner as to show by whom each 
of said explanations are made. 

The papers I called for in a former resolution 
were not all furnished. This is to call for their 
completion by the next session of Congress. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to. 

RETIREMENT OF THE VICE PRESIDENT. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On the suggestion 
of several Senators, if it be the pleasure of the 
Senate, the present incumbent of the chair, in 
accordance with usage, will now retire to o^ive the 
Senate an opportunity of selecting a President pro 
tempore, WiH the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Stuart] be good enough to take the chair ? 

Mr. Stuart took the chair. 

COMMITTEE CLERKS."^ 

Mr. SLIDELL. I renew the motion to take 

up the resolution providing for the compensation 

of th^ clerks of the standing committees of the 

Senate, which is: 

Re$oloedy That the clerks of those eommitteos which 
have been discontinued, shall be entitled to receive compen- 
sation for sixty days auer the adjournment of the Senate, 
at six dollars per day. 

I find that there was an accidental omission, 
and I now offer* an amendment to the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Stuart.) 
The q^aestion is on taking up the resolution. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I hope that it will not be 
taken up. I know little about these clerks; but 
I see no reason why, in addition to the pay they 
have heretofore received, they should receive pay 
for sixty days more. They were paid up to the 
close of th§ last Congress, I suppose, under a 
resolution allowing them six dollars a day, and I 
do not know that there was any understanding 
that they should be continued alter the session. 
However, my chief objection to it is, that there 
is another matter which ought to receive action — 
I allude to the Indiana election case. 1 under- 
stand that amotion was made to correct the Jour- 
nal in that case. ^ 

Mr. SLIDELL. Has not the Senate agreed to 
take up this resolution ? 

Mr. TRUMBULf.. The question is on taking 
It up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is on taking up the resolution. 

^r, TRUMBULL. I think the other is a 
privileged question, and should have precedence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will 
state that there is no motion before the Senate in 
regard to the correction of the Journal. The 
Journal has been corrected this morning on a mo- 
tion which was submitted. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I should have objected to 
that correction if I had been here. I do not re- 
gard it as a correction. It was my intention to 
refer both the Indiana cases, and I will move to 



reconsider the vote, if I am entitled to make that 
motion, by which the correction was made. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. I believe there is a 
question before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
from Illinois can have the motion to reconsider 
entered, but it does not displace the question 
before the Senate. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Is not the election case a 
privileged question ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not so as to 
displace a question pending before the Senate. 

Mr. BIGLER. Is there any question before 
the Senate ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is a 
motion to take up the resolution referred to by 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. SLIDELL. I assure the Senator from 
Illinois that the resolution will take probably not 
as much time as he has already employed in en- 
deavoring to obtain precedence for other business 
of the Senate. That is my impression. 

The motion to take up the resolution was 
agreed to. • 

Mr. SLIDELL. I move to amend it by striking 
out all after the word ** Resolved^*' and insert- 
ing: 

That the clerks employed by the standing committees of 
the Senate, including those committees which have been 
discontinued by the partial adoption of the report of the 
special committee submitted on tlie I7th of February, 1857, 
shall receive at the close of this session an extra compen- 
sation equal to the amount of their per diem for sixty days. 

Mr. EVANS. I desire to move an amendment. 
The report of the special committee on this sub- 
jectliaa not been acted on, and I suppose will not 
he. We have now existing this strange state of 
things, which has come to my knowledge, as con- 
nected with the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Sen^^e, that the 
clerk of the Committee on Claims receives six 
dollars a day throughout the year, whilst the 
clerks of the Committee on Finance and the Com- 
mittee on Printing receive only $1,850 a year. 
My desire is that it shall be amended in such a 
way that the clerk of the Committee on Claims 
shall receive the same compensation as the clerk 
of the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SLIDELL. Wilhthe Senator from South 
Carolina permit me to make a suggestion ? There 
is a difference of opinion as to the policy of the 
employment of these standing clerks and their 
salaries, and the necessary consequence will bo 
a discussion. We can pass the other without 
debate. 

Mr. EVANS. If there is any discussion I will 
withdraw it. My amendment is to add: 

That the clerk of tbe Committee on Claims shall receive 
the same compensation as the clerk of the Committee oti 
FUiance. 

Mr. RUSK. I would suggest to the honorable 
Senator that the question can be taken on the 
amendment I ofiTered, some time ago, without 
debate. It puts the clerks of the Committees on 
Finance, Claims, and Printing, on the same foot- 
ing, and gives $1,600 to the other clerks. I do 
not think there will beany objection to consider- 
ing that amendment. 

Mr. EVANS. It nlay not be taken up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is on the amendment of the Senator from South 
Carolina to the amendment of the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. RUSK. I hope the Senator will accept 
my amendment. 

Mr. EVANS. I do not know what it is. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. It will lead to debate. 

Mr. EVANS. I will withdraw my amend- 
ment, to prevent any difficulty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

The amendment .was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The questfon 
now is on adopting the resolution as amended. 

Mr. TOOMBS. Let it bo read. 

The Secretary read it. 

Mr. CAMERON. I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the resolution: • 

And that there be allowed and paid out of the oontingent 
fund of the Senate to the keeper of the western gates, the 
watchmen, lamplighten, and laborers enployed in th« 
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Capitol grounds, tbe same anHNmt of extra compensation 
usually paid to them at tbe close of the short session, and 
that the resolution of tlie last session allowing extra com- 
pensation to the employes of the Senate be construed, as 
was intended by the Senate, to embrace this class of per- 
sons. 

Mr. EVANS. That is entirely nnneoesflary. 
The committee ha^e allowed those claims. 

Mr. CAMERON. Do I understand the Sen- 
ator to say that these people have been provided 
for? 

Mr. EVANS. Yes, sir. The committee had 
a meetine yesterday and determined to pay them. 

Mr. CAMERON. I withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. HUNTER. I wish to understand one 
thin^: has the resolution of the S]>ecial committee 
providing for the appointment of these clerks been 
adopted F 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has not been 
acted on. 

Mr. HUNTER. Then you provide sixty days' 
pay after the session, but not for the residue of 
the time. I hope we shall act on the resolution 
of the special committee first. 

Mr. SLIDELL. This is a substantive, dis- 
tinct resolution.* 

Mr. BENJAMIN. The resolution of my col- 
league requires amendment. According to the 
terms of the resolution, sixty days' extra pay will 
be paid to those clerks who receive a permanent 
annual salary. 

Mr. SLIDELL. No, sir; I have taken care 
to guard against it. The resolution says they 
shall receive the same per diem compensation. 
Those clerks do not receive a per diem, but a 
•alary. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. The clerk of the Commit- 
tee on Claims receives a per diem. 

Mr. SLIDELL. I have no objection to any 
provision that will obviate such a difficulty. 

Mr. RljfJK. Say <* excepting the clerks of the 
Committees on Finance, Claims, and PHnting." 
I move that amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUNTER. There is another resolution 
necessary, as I apprehend the original resolution 

eroviding for committee clerks expired with the 
bngresa. 

Mr. MASON. If my colleague will give me 
the floor, I will move to lay the subject on the 
table. It is necessery we should go into execu- 
tive session. I move to lay the subject on the 
table. 

Mr. SLIDELL. I hope not. 

Mr. MASON. We have but one half hour 
left. 

The motion to lay on the table was agreed to; 
there being, on a division — ayes 17, noes 15. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. MASON. I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business. 
Mr. HUNTER. Before that motion is car- 



ded, I stiggest that the time of adjournment ought 
to b^ extended beyond one o'clock. 

Mr. MASON. I hope not. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Before that is done, we 
ought to elect a President pro tenaore. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair wUl 
suggest that this is not a debatable question. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. .WUl the Senator from 
Virginia withdraw his motion for a moment, in 
order to allow us to elect a President pro tempore? 

Mr. MASON. I cannot withdraw it. We 
have but half an hour of the session left. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

ELECTION OP PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. The acUon of the Vice 
President dievolves on the Senate the performance 
of a constitutional duty, the election of a President 
pro tempore to fill the chair. Time, I am admon- 
ished, IS very precious; and I move, therefore^ 
that the Hon. Thomas J. Rube be unanimously 
elected President pro tempore. 

Mr. BIQLER. I second that motion. 

Mr. WILSON. I move that we proceed to 
ballot. 

Mr. PUGH. Very good; let us ballot. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If demanded, 
the vote must be by ballot. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. I was aware of that; 
but I trusted there would be no opposition to the 
motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senators will 
prepare their ballots. 

Mr. MASON. Has one Senator the right to 
insist on a ballot? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will 
state to the Senator from Vii]ginia that the rules 
of the Senate reauire all elections to be by ballot. 

Mr. IVERSON. I move to take up the resolu- 
tion for adjournment, for the purpose of prolong- 
ing the hour. It is now half past twelve o'clock. 
It IS impossible to get througn by one o'clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is 
under the impression that this question must be 
first disposea of. 

Mr. BRIGHT. The Senate have ordered an 
election, and we must proceed with it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
announced that as his opinion. Senators will 
prepare their ballots for the election of a Presi- 
dent pro tempore. 

The ballota having been cast and canvassed, 
were announced as follows: 

Whole number of votes cast 47; necessary to 
a choice 24; of which 

Mr. Rusk received JSUB 

Mr. Wade 8 

Mr. Mason 4 

Mr. Foot 1 

Mr. Foster... 1 

Mr. Trumbull 1 

Blank 3 



The PRESIDING OFFICER. Mr. Rirss 
having received a majority of all the votes cast 
is elected President pro tempore of the Senate. 
Mr. Clat and Mr. Allen will conduct the Presi« 
dent pro tempore to the chair. 

Mr. RUSk, on taking the chair, said: Gentle- 
men of the Senate, I return you my sincere thanks 
for the honor conferred on me, and I will endeavor 
to requita it by discharging as impartially as I cm 
the duties which may be devolved on me. 

EXECUTIVE BUSINESS. 

Mr. MASON. I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. SEWARD. I hope the Senator will alloir . 
me to offer a resolution. 

Mr. MASON. I have a resolution that I have 
been requested to offer by a Senator, which I 
have refrained from doine. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro lanpore. The Sergeant- 
at-Arms will close the doors, and dear the eal- 
lenes. 

Mr. JONES. I ask, while the Chamber is 
being cleared, that the Senate take up the resolu- 
tion I offered yesterday. 

The PRESIDENT pro les^^ort. It requires 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. EVANS. I object. 

THANKS TO THE VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. SEWARD. I ask unanimous consent to 
offer the following resolution: 

Re$olved, That the thanks of the Senate are onanimoodf 
tendered to the Hon. John C. BaECKnnuiHSB, for the dig- 
nity and impartiality with which he has dia^Mned OS 
duties of Prewdiof Officer of this body. 

There being no objection, the resolution was 
considered, and unammously agreed to. 

COMMITTEE CLERKS. 

Mr. IVERSON. I move to reconsider the 
action of the Senate which laid upon the table the 
resolution of the Senator from Louisiana in rela- 
tion to the compensation of committee clerks. I 
voted with the majority, and it can be done by 
unanimous consent. 

The motion to reconsider waft agreed to; and 
the resolution was adopted. 

Mr. TOOMBS afterwards, in executive ses- 
sion, it was understood, moved to reconsider the 
vote by which the resolution was agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

The Senate proceeded to the consideratioB of 
executive business; and* after some time spent 
therein, the hour of one o'clock havioe arrived, 
the President pro tempore declared the &Date ad- 
iourned sine die; Mr. Thomsok, of New Jersey, 
having previously reported on behalf of the com- 
mittee to wait on the President of the United 
States, that he had no further communication to 
make. 
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UNLTED STATES, 

Paued at the Third Session^ which was begun and held at the City of Washington^ in the District of Columbia^ m Monday 

the Ist day of December^ 1856| and endedvn Tuesday^ the 3d day ofMarchj 1857. 

FiuNKLiN Pierce, President; Jesse D, Bright, President of the Senate |>ro ^mpore till the 6tb of January, 1857, when 
James M, Mason was chosen ; Nathaniel P. Banks, Jr., Speaker of the House of Representatives. 



PoBuc, I.— An Act proTiding for the Compnl- 

•ory Prepayment of Pottage on all Transient 

Printed Matter. 

Be it enacted by the Semite md Howe qf Jtepre- 
$entative$ofthe United States qf America in Congreee 
tmembted, That theprovisions of the act anproyed 
August thirty, eighteen hundred and fifty-two, 
entitled " An act to amend an act entitled an act 
to reduce and modify the rates of postage in the 
United States, and for other ourposes, passed 
March three, eighteen hundred and fifly-one," 
permitting transient printed matter to he sent 
through uie mail of the United States without 
prepayment of post&^t be and the same is here- 
by repealed. And tne postase on all such tran- 
sient matter shall be prepaid by stamps or other^ 
vise, as the Postmaster G^enend may direct. 

Approtbd, January 2, 1857. 

PvBuc, II. — ^An Act making Appropriations for 
the payment of InTalid and other Pensions of 
the tJnited Stales for the year ending the thir- 
tieth Jane, eighteen hundred and fifly-eight. 

Be it enacted ky the Senate and H<mse qf Uepre^ 
senloHves iff the United Statee qf^merieain Cemireu 
mttembledt That the following sums be, and the 
same are hereby, appropriate, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otnerwise appropriated, for 
the f)ayment of pensions for the year ending the 
thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and fifly-etffht: 

For invalid pensions, under yarious acts, nHir 
hundred and seventy-six thousand dollars. 

For pensions under acts of the eighteenth 
March, eighteen hundred and eighteen, fifteenth 
May, eighteen hundred and twenty-eight, and 
seventh June, eighteen hundred and thirty-two, 
eiffhty-four thousand one hundred and twenty 
dollars. 

For pensions to widows of those who served 
in the revolutionary war, under the third section 
of acts of fourth July, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-six, seventh July, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-eight, third March, eighteen hundred and 
forty-three, seventeenth June, eighteen hundred 
and forty 'four, second February and twenty- 
ninth July, eighteen hundred and forty-eight, 
and second section of the act of third February, 
eighteen hundred and fifty three, five hundred 
and sixty-nine thousand six hundred dollars. 

For pensions to widows and orphans, under 
act of twenty-first July, eighteen hundred and 
forty-eigl^> first settion of ftot of thivd Fibroary, 
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I eighteen hundred and fifty-three, and under spe- 
cial acts, one hundred and ninety-one thousand 
Hyb hundred dollars. 

For Navy invalid pensions, forty thousand 
dollars. , 

For Navy pensions to widows and orphans, 
under act of deventh A(^;ust, eighteen hundred 
and forty-eight, one hundred and forty thousand 
dollars. 
. Appkovbd, January 17, 1857. 

Public, III. — An Act to amend an aot entitled 
"An Act to promote the efiiciency of the 
Navy." 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Htmee cfRtpre' 
sentatioet of the United States {ffJimericain Congress 
aasembtedf That, upon the written request, made 
within ninety days after the pcMsage hereof, or 
within thirty days after the return of any officer 
absent from the United States at the time of the 
passage of Uiis act, provided he shall return within 
one year after the passage of this act, by any 
ofiieer of the Navy who was dropped, furloughea, 
or retired by the operation of^ the act of the 
twenty-eightn of February, eighteen hundred and 
^ty-^ve, entitled ** An act to promote the effi- 
ciency of the Navy," the Secretary of the Navy 
shall cause the physical, mental, professional, 
and moral fitness of such officer for the naval 
service, to be investigated by a court of inquiry, 
which shall be governed by the laws and regula- 
tions which now ffovem courts of inquiry; and 
the said court shall in their finding report whether 
the said officer, if he has been dropped from the 
rolls of the Navy, ought to be restored, and, if 
restored, whether to the active or the reserved 
list, and if to the latter, whether on leave-of- 
absence or furlough pay; and in case the officer 
making the written request, as aforesaid, shall 
have been placed on the reserved list, then the 
court, in their finding, shall report whether the 
said officer ought to m restored to the active list, 
or, if not restored, whether he ought to remain 
on the retired list on leave-of-absence or fUrlough 

Kay; and the findingof the court shall, in all cases, 
e submitted to the President of the United States, 
and, if approved by him, in the case of a dropped 
officer, when restoration has been recommenoied, 
such officers may be nominated by the President 
to the Senate for restoration to the service, ac- 
cording to the finding of the court, as approved 
by him; and in the ttm of a rotand omotr, tho 



I finding of the court, when approve<y>y the Pres* 
ident, shall be conclusive; and such officer shall 
be restored to the active list, to occupy that posi- 
tion and rank in the Navy which he would nave 
occupied had he not been retired under the action 
of the late naval board, or he shall remain upon 
the retired list on leave-of-absence or furlough 
pay, according to ^e finding of the court, as 
approfVed by ue P^ident: Provided, That the 
omcers so restored or placed on the reserved list 
shall be appointed to their places, respectively, 
by the President, by and with the aavice and 
consent of the Senate. 

Sec. 2. That the operation of the present law 
limiting the number of officers of the Navy shall 
be suspended so far as to authorize the restora- 
tion, within one year from the passage of this act, 
by the President, by and with the aavice and con- 
sent of the Senate, of officers reserved or dropped 
under the operation of the act of the twenty-eignth 
of Februaiy, eighteen hundred and fiAy-five, en- 
titled *' An act to ^omote the efficiency of die 
Navy:" Provided^ Thai there shall benofVirther 
promotions or appointments in any grade, after 
said restorations shall have been made thereto, 
until such grade in the active service shall be re- 
duced to the limit now prescribed by law. That 
when any such officer shall be restored to the 

J Navy, by and with the advice and consent of Uie 
Senate, tne officer so restored shall occupy that 
position and rank in the Navy which he would 
have held had he not been retired, furloughed, or 
dropped, by the order of the President, on the 
report of the naval board : Protidedf further. That 
any dropped officer who may be, in the opinion 
of said court, entitled to be placed on the retired 
or f\irIoughed list, may be thus placed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. * 

Sec. 3. .ifnd be itfkurther enacted, That officer* 
who were dropped, as aforesaid, and who shall 
not be restored to the naval service within one 
year from the passaff^ hereof^ shall be entitled to 
receive one year's outy pay of their grades, re- 
spectively; and the President shall be, and he is 
hereby authorized, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, to transfer any officer from the f^r» 
lough to the reserved-pay list, and that so mudi 
of tne act of February twenty -eighth, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five, entitled '* An act to pro- 
mote the efficiency of the Navy," as renders re- 
served officers ineligible to promotion, be, and tho 
mum is htiihy, rspeaM. 
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Skc. 4. •tfnd be it further enaeUd, That reserved 
officers may be promoted on the reserved list, by 
and with the aavice and consent.of the Senate, 
but no such promotion shall entitle them to any- 
pay beyond tnatto which they were entitled when 
so reserved, nor shall they, oy such promotion, 
take any higher rank than they would havQ taken 
had they been retained in the active service of 
the Navy; and nothing in this act, or in the act 
to which this is an amendment, shall be so con- 
strued as to preclude officers on the reserved list 
from wearing the uniform ot their grades respect- 
ively. 

Skc. 5. •^nd be it furtlier enacted , That captains 
in command of squadrons shall be denommated 
flag officers. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enaei^dj That all offi- 
cers who may be restored to active service, under 
ihe provisions of this act, shall be entitled to draw 
the same pay they were drawing^ at the time they 
were retired or dropped, fopanu during the time 
of such retirement or suspension from the activ6 
service aforesaid. 

Appro vKOy January 16, 1857. 



P(7BLic, IV. — An Act more Elfiectually to Enforce 
the Attendance of Witnesses on the Summons 
of either House of Congress, and to compel 
them to discover Testimony. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Reprer 
sentatives qftke United States qf •America in Congress 
^ assembled, That any person summoned as a wit- 
ness by the authority of either House of Congress 
to give testimony, or to produce papers upon 
any matter before either House, or any committee 
of either House of Congress, who shall willfully 
make default, or who appearing, shall refuse to 
answer any question pertinent to the matter of 
inquiry in^consideration before the House or 
committee oy which he shall be exanuned, shall, 
in addition to the pains and penalties now exist- 
ing, be liable to indictment as and for a misde- 
meanor, in any courtof the United States having 
jurisdiction thereof, and on conviction^ shall pay 
a fine not exceeding one thousand dollars, and 
not less than one kindred dollars, and suffer im- 
prisonment in the commo#jail not less tkan one 
month, nor more than twelve months. 

Sec. 2. JInd be it further enacted. That no per- 
son examined and testifying before cither House 
of Congress, or any committee of either House, 
shall be held to answer criminally in any court 
of justice, or subject to any penalty or forfeiture, 
for any fact or act touching which he shall be re- 
quired to testify before either House of Congress, 
or any committee of either House, as to which he 
shall have testified, whether before or after the 
date of this act; and that no statement n|ade or 
paper produced by any witness before either 
^ouse of Congress, or before any committee of 
either House, shall be corftpetent testimony in 
any criminal proceeding against such witness in 
any court of justice; and no witness shal) here- 
after be allowed to refuse to testify to any fact or 
to produce any paper touchinj? which he shall be 
examined by either House of Congress, or any 
committee of cither House, for the reason that 
his testimony touching sucli fact or the produc- 
tion of such paper may tend to di^race nim, or 
otherwise render him infamous: Provided, That 
nothing in this actshall be construed to exempt any 
witness from prosecution and punishment for per- 
jury committed by him in testifying as aforesaid. 

Sec. 3. Jlnd be it further enacted. That when a 
witness shall fail to testify, as provided in the 
previous sections of this act, and the facts shall 
De repqjted to the House, it shall be the duty of 
the Speaker of the House or the President of the 
Senate to certify the fact, under the seal of the 
House or Senate, to the district attorney for the 
District of Columbia, whose duty it shall be to 
bring the matter Before the grand jury for their 
action. 

Apfroted, January 24, 1857. 



FfTBUC, v. — An Act authorizing the establish- 
ing: of a Navy Depot on Blythe Island, at Bruns- 
wick, on the coast of Georgia, and for other 
purposes. 

Be it enacted ky the Senate and House of Reprc' 
eentoHves qf the United SiMes ifAtnerit$i in C<mgrtss I 



aisembled, That the President of the United States 
be, and he is hereby, authorized to purchase a 
site for a NavyMcpot on Blythe Island, on the 
coast of Georgia, and tp erect such buildings and 
make^ suoli improvements as may be necessary 
for the repair of United States vessels of war, and 
afibrd refuge therefor; and that the sum of two 
hundred thousand dollars be appropriated for 
effecting that object, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated. • 

Approvep, January 28, 1857. 



Public, VI. — An Act to authorize the President 
of the United States to cause to be procured, by 
purchase or otherwise, a suitable Steamer as a 
Kevenue Cutter. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives qflhe United States of •.America in Congress 
assembled, That the President of the United States 
be, and is hereby, authorized to cause to be 
procured, by purchase or otherwise, a suitable 
steamer as a revenue cutter, and that the sum of 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars be, and is 
hereby, appropriated for that purpose, out of any 
moneys now in the Tieasurj of the United States, 
and not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved, February 5, 1857. 



Public, VII. — An Act supplementary to an act 
to organize an Institution for the Insane of the 
Army and Navy, and of the District of Colunv 
bia, in the said District, approved March 3, 
1855. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States of •America in Congress 
assetnbled. That no insane person not charged with 
any.breach of the peace shall ever hereafter be con- 
fined in the United States jail, or in the United 
States penitentiary, in tiiis District. 

Sec 2. ,^nd be it further enacted, That the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall have power lo grant 
his order for the admission into the Government 
hospital for the insane, any insane person unable 
to support himself or herself and family, (or him- 
self or herself if he or she have no family,) under 
the visitation of insanity, who resided in the Dis- 
trict at the time he or she became insane, and who 
is not charged with any breach of the peace, upon 
the certificate of any judge of the circuit or crim- 
inal court, or any justice of the peace of the 
District, stating that two respectable physicians 
appeared before said judge or justice and certified 
under oath, and under their hands, that they knew 
the party alleged to be insane, and they believed 
him or her to be a fit subject for treatment in 
such hospital; also stating that two respectable 
householders, residents of the District, appeared 
before him and certified under oath, ana under 
their hands, that they knew the party alleged to 
be insane and indigent, that he or she was a resi- 
dent of the District at the time he or she was 
seized with the mental disorder under which he 
or she then labored, and that he or she was unable 
to pay his or her board and other expenses therein ; 
and the certificate of such physicians, and the 
certificate of such householders shall accompany 
the certificate of such judge or justice. The ap- 
plication of the Secretary of the Interior for his 
order for the admission of said indigent insane 
person iito the said hospital must be made within 
five days after the examination of the witnesses 
b'gfore the said judge or justice of the peace, be- 
fore such proceedings snail be had before such 
judge or justice. 

Sec 3. And be it further enacted. That the order 
of the Secretary of the Interior, granted under the 
authority of the second section of tliis act, shall 
authorize any police officer or constable to assist 
in carrying such indigent insane person to the 
hospital, wheifever such assistance is reptesented 
to be necessary by the person holding the order; 
but all the expenses of witnesses before said judge 
or justice of the peace, and of carrying such pa- 
tient to the hospital, shall be borne by his or ner 
friends, or by the local authorities of the Dis- 
trict. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That any in- 
digent insane person who did not reside in the 
District at the time he or she became insane, may 
in Uko xnaxmer as provided in the second section 



of this act, be adnfitted into the said hospital 
upon the application of the corporate authorities 
of the city or Washington, or of^Georgeto wn , and 
at the expense of eitner of the said cities during 
the continuance of said insane person therein, it 
being hereby designed to give the superintendent 
thereof autliority to take charge of such insane 
person until the authorities aforesaid can discover 
who his or her friends are, or w^en he or she 
came, with a view to the return of such person to 
such friends, or to the place of his or her resi- 
dence, and thus relieve said corporate authorities 
of the expense and charge of said indigent insane 
non-resident. 

Sec 5. And be it Jurther enacted. That if any 
person, charged with crime, be found, in the court 
before which he or she is so chained, to bean 
insane person, such court shall certify the same 
to the Secretary of the Interior, who may order 
such person to be confined in said hospital, and 
if he or she be not indigent, he or she and his or 
her estate shall be charged with expenses of his 
or her support in saud hospital. 

Sec 6. »^nd he it further enacted, Thi^t any per- 
son becoming insane during the continuance of 
his or her sentence in the United States peniten- 
tiary, shall have the same privilege of treatment 
in the hospital during the continuance of his or 
her mental disorder as is granted in section five to 
persons who escape the consequences of criminal 
acts by reason of insanity, upless it be the opin- 
ion, both of the physician to the penitentiary and 
the superintendentof the hospital, that such insane 
convict is so depraved and furious in his or her 
character as to render his or her custody in the 
hospital insecure, and his or her example per- 
nicious. 

Sec 7. And be it further enacted. That when 
any person confined in said hospital, charged with 
crime, and subject to be tried therefor, or convicted 
of crime and undergoinff sentence therefor, snAll 
be restored to sanity, the superintendent of the 
hospital shall give notice thereof to the judge of 
the criminal court, and deliver him or her to said 
court in obedience to the proper precept. 

Sec 8. And be it further enacted, That the in- 
dependent or pay patients may be received into 
the hospital on tlie certificate of two respectable 
physicians of the District, stating that they have 
personally examined the patient, and believe him 
or her to be insane at the time of giving the cer- 
tificate, and a fit subject for treatment in the insti- 
tution, accompanied by a written request for the 
admission from the nearest relatives, legal guard- 
ian, or friend of the patient, where he or she may 
remain until restored to reason: Provided, The 
friends of the patient comply with the rcgiilatidns 
of the hospital in respect to payment of board 
and in all other respects. The request for admis- 
sion must be made within fi^ve days of the date 
of the certificate of insanity. 

Sec 9. And be it further enacted. That if any 

Cerson will give bond, with sufficient security, to 
e approved by the criminal court or circuit court, 
or any judge thereof in vacation, payable to the 
United States, with condition to restrain and take 
care of any independent or indigent insane person 
not charged with a breach of the peace, wnether 
in the hospital or not, until the insane person is 
restored to sanity, such court or jttdge thereof 
may, in its discretion, deUver such msane person 
to tne party giving sucli bond.* 
Approved, February 7, 1857. 



Public, VIII. — An Act for reflating the Terms 
of the Circuit Court of the District of Columbia^ 
and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the' Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives of the United States qfAifurica in Congress 
assembled. That the circuit court of the District of 
Columbia shall have power, by rule of court, to 
regulate the periods of holding the terms of said 
court, and to fix the number of such terms, and 
the same, from time to time, to alter, as public 
convenience may require: Provided, That at least 
three terras shall be held annually. And all suits, 
or actions at law, shall stand for judgment or trial 
at the term next after that to which process shall 
be returned executed, unless good cause for fur- 
ther continuance be shown. 

Approykd, February 7, 1857. 
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PJl'BUc, X.— An Act making Appropriations for 

the Consular and Diplomatic Expenses of the 
.Government for the year ending tlie thirtieth 
"oF June, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House cf Repre- 
UfUalives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That the following sums be, and the 
same are hereby, appropriated out of any money 
id the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
tbe objects hereafter expressed, for the fiscal year 
ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred 
aod fifty-eight, namely: 

' For salaries of envoys extraordinary, minis- 
ters, and commissioners of the United States at 
Oreat Britain, France, Russia, Spain, Austria, 
Prussia, Brazil, Mexico, Switzerland, Rome, 
Naples, Sardinia, Belgium, Holland, Portugal, 
Denmark, Sweden, Turkey, P«-u, Chili, Buenos 
Ay res, New Granada, Bolivia, Ecuador, Ven- 
ezuela^ Guatemala, Nicaragua, China, and Sand- 
wich Islands, two hundred and seventy-one thou- 
sand dollars. 

For salaries of the secretaries of legation of the 
United States at Great Britain, France, Russia, 
Sjpain, Austria, Prussia, Brazil, Mexico, Peru, 
Cnili, and Buenos Ayrcs, twenty thousand five 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

For salaries of assistant secretaries of legation 
a( London and Paris, three thousand dollars. 

For salary of the secretary of legation to China, 
acting as interpreter, five thousand dollars. 

* For salary of the secretary of legation to Tur- 
key, acting as dragoman, three thousand dollars. 

' For contingent expenses of all the missions 
abroad, seventy-five thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses of foreign intercotrrse, 
sixty thousand dollars. 

^For expenses of intercourse with the Barbary 
Powers, six thousand dollars. 

For expenses of the consulates in the Turkish 
dominions, viz: interpreters, guards, and other 
expenses of the consulates at Constantinople, 
JJmyrna, Candia, Alexandria, and Beyrout, two 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For the relief and protection of American sea- 
men in foreign countries, one hundred and twen- 
ty-five thousand dollars. 

For expenses which may be incurred in ac- 
knowledgmg the services of the masters and 
crews of foreign vessels in rescuing citizens and 
vessels of the United States fVom shipwreck, 
three thousand dollars, to be expended under the 
direction of the President of the United States. 

For the purchase of blank-books, stationery, 
arms of the United States, seals, presses, and 
flags, and for the payment of postages for the con- 
•tils of the Unitea States, fifty thousand dollars. 

Forcomijcnsationoftl^ecommissionerprovided 
irf the first inrticle of the reciprocity treaty with 
Great Britain, two thousand dollars. 

* For perdiem of commissioner and eompensa* 
tipn of surveyor, four thousand nine hundred and 
ttrenty dollars. 

For payment of all expenses attending the em- 
ployment of steamer or sailing vessel, and for 
surveys and umpirage, fifteen thousand seven 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

For traveling expenses, transportation, repairs 
of instruments, and all other expenses, seven 
hui^dred dollars. 

For compensation of the commissioner, secre* 
tary, chief^ astronomer and surveyor, assistant 
astronoi^er and surveyor, clerk, and for pro- 
visions, transportation, and contingencies of the 
commission to run and mark the boundary line 
between the United States and the British pos- 
sessions bounding on Washington Territory, 
seventy-one thousand dollars: Provided, That 
the annual compensation of said ofiScers shall not 
exceed the rates provided in the third section of 
the act of eleventh August, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-six, entitled " An act to provide for carrying 
into effect the first article of the treaty between 
the United States and her Majesty the Ctueen of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
of the fifteenth day of June, eighteen hundred and 
forty -six. " 

For salaries of consuls-general at Gtuebec, Cat- 
cutta, Alexandria, Simodm, Havana, Constanti- 
nople, Frankfort-on-the-Main; consuls at Liver- 
pool, London , Melbourne , Hong-Kone, GHasgo w , 
Mauritius, Sin^a^^ore, Belfast, CorS, Dtinde«, 
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Dtmarara, Halifax, Kingston, (Jamaica,) Leeds, 
Manchester, Nassau, (New Providence,) South- 
ampton, Turk's Island, Prince Edward's Island, 
Havre, Paris, Marseilles, Bordeaux, La Rochelle, 
Lyons, Moscow, Odessa, Revel, St. Peiersburgh, 
^atanzas, Trinidad de Cuba, Santiago de Cuba, 
San Juan, (Porto RicOj) Cadiz, Malaga, Ponce, 
(Pono Rico,) Trieste, Vienna, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Canton, Shanghai, Pouchou, Amoy, Ninffpo, 
Beyrout, Smyrna, Jerusalem, Rotterdam, Am- 
sterdam, Antwerp, Fun^hal, Oporto, St. Thomas, 
Elsineur, Genoa, Basle, Geneva, Messina, Na- 
ples, Palermo, Leipsic, Munich, Leghorn, Stutt- 
gardt, Bremen, Hamburg, Tangiers, Tripoli, 
Tunis, Rio de Janeiro, Pemambuco, Vera Cfruz, 
Acapulco, Callao, Valparaiso, Buenos Ayres,S{^) 
Juan del Sur, Aspinwall, Panama, Laguayra, 
Honolulu, Lahaina, Capetown, Falkland Islands, 
Venice, Stettin, Candia, Cyprus, Batavia, Fayal, 
Santiago, (Caijp de Verdcs,) Saint Croix, Spez- 
zia, Athens, Zanzibar, Bahia, Maranham Island, 
Para, Rio Grande, Matamorai, Mexico, (city,) 
Tampico, Paso del Norte, Tabasco, Paita, Tum- 
bez, Talcahuano, Carthagena, Sabanillo, Omoa, 
Guayaquil, Cobrja, Montevideo, Tahiti, Bay of 
Islands, Apia, Lanthala; commercial agents at 
San Aian del Norte, Port-au-Prince, win Do- 
mingo, (city,) St. Paul de Loanda, (Angola,) 
Manrovia, Gaboon, Cape Haytien, Aux Caves, 
and Araoor river, two hundred and seventy-tnree 
thousand sevenhundred and fifty dollars. 

For interpreters to the consulates in China, 
four thousand five hundred dollars. 

For estimated loss by exchange on drafts of 
consuls, and intprpreters, for salary, forty-five 
thousand dollars. 

For the preservation of the archives of tjie sev- 
eral consulates of the United States and the com- 
mercial agencies, eleven thousand nine hundred 
dollars. 

For office rent for those consuls-general, con- 
ruls, and commercial agents who are not allowed 
to trade, not to exceed ten per centum on the 
amount of thdr compensation, as fixed by the act 
of eighteenth August, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
six, twenty-thi*ee thousand five hundred dollars. 

Sec. 2. ^nd be it further enacted, That the sev- 
enth section of ** An act to regulate the diplomatic 
and consular systems of the United States," ap- 

g roved eighteenth August, eighteen hundred and 
fty-six, be, and the same isTiereby, repealed. 
ApproviJ), February 7, 1857. 



P^Lic, XI.— An Act makhig Appropriations for 
the support of the Military Academy for the 
year ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen 
nandred and fifty^ght. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
ientatives qfthe tfnUed States jc^f America in Congress 
assembled. That the following sums be, and the 
same are hereby, appropriated, out of anj money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
the support of the Military Academy, for the 
year ending the thirtieth oPJune, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-eight: 

For pay of officers, instructors, cadets, and 
musicians, ninety-one thousand one hundred and 
six dollars. 

For commutation of subsistence, two thousand 
and forty-four dollars. ' 

For fbrage for officers' horses, eight hundred 
and sixty-foot dollars. 

For current and ordinary expenses, as fol- 
lows: repairs and improvements, fuel and appa- 
ratus, forhge, postage, stationery, transportation, 
printing, clerks, miscellaneous and inciaental ex- 
penses, and departments of insf ruction, thirty- 
five thousand two hundred and seventy-five dol- 
lars. 

For gradual increase and expense of library, 
one thousand five hundred dollars. 

For expenses of the Board of Visitors, three 
thousand dollars. 

Forforage for artillery and cavalry horses, eight 
thousand stx hundred and forty dollars. 

Foy applying horses for cavalry and artillery 
practice, one thousand dollars. 

For furniture for hospital for cadets, two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

For barracks for dragoon detachment, five 
thoQsand dollars. 



For pUtchase of bell, and mounting the same 
with the clock on one of the public buildings, 
eight hundred dollars. 

To procure the balistic apparatus for gun pen- 
dulum, five hundred dollar^ 

For repairs to officers' quarters, five hundred 
dollars. 

For models fbt the department of cavalry, one 
thousand dollars. 

For extension of water pipes and increase of 
reservoir, two thousand dollars. 

For targets and batteries for artillery exercise, 
two hundred dollars. 

For gas pipes, gasometers, and retorts, seven 
thousand five hundred dollars. v 

Sec. 2. Jlnd be it farther enacted, Thai there 
shall be appointed at the Military Academy^ in 
addition to the professors authorized by (he ex- 
isting laws,, a professor of Spanish, at a salary of 
two thousand dollars per annum. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the com- 

Eensation of the master of the sword be fifteen 
undred dollars per annum, with fuel and quar- 
ters. 
Approved, February 16, 1857. 

P0BL1C, XII. — An Act for the construction of r ' 
Wagon Road from Fort Kearney, via the South 
Pass Of the Rocky Mountains alid Great Salt 
Lake Valley, to the eastern portion of the State 
of California, and for other purposes. 

Be U enacted by the Senate and House of Mepre- 
tentatives (^the United States ofAtnerioa in Congress 
assembled. That the sum of three hundred thousauil 
dollars, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
be, and the same is hereby, appropriated^ out of 
any moneys in the treasury not otner wise appro- 
priated, for the construction of a wa^on road from 
Fort Kearney, in the Territory of Nd^raska, via 
the- South Pass of the Rocky Mounlfln^p to the 
eastern boundary of the State of Californ^a^neatft 
Honey Lake, to be expended under th^du-^ctio]^ . 
of the Secretary of the Interior, purs^au^ to con- 
tracts to be made by him; said road to c^i>oeet 
with and form an extension of the road auc^ady 
authorized from Fort Ridgely to the aforesaid 
South Pass. 

Sec. 2. Andbe it further enacted. That the sum 
of two hundred thousand dollars, or as much 
thereof as may be necessary, be, and the same is , 
hereby, appropriated out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the con- 
struction of a wagon roaa from £1 Paso, on the 
Rio Grande, to Fort Yuma, at the mouth of the 
Gila river, to be expended under the directfon of 
the Secretary of the Interior, pursuant to con- 
tracts to be made by him. 

Sec 3. And he it further enaetedf That_a sum 
of iifty thousand dollars be, and the same is here- 
by, appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, for the construc- 
tion of a waffon road from Fort Defiance* in the 
Territory of r^ew Mexico, to tlie Colorado rifver, 
near the mouth of the Mohava river. 

Approved, February 17, 1857. 

PuBuc, XUI. — An A^i to increaie the Pay of the 
Officers of the Army. 

B* it enacted by the Senate and Howe t^Repre* 
tentatives qf the United States of America in Cvngrem 
assembled, T&at from and after t}ie commence- 
ment of the present fiscal year, the pay of each • 
commissioDed officer of the Army, including mit* • 
itary storekeepers, shaU be increased twenty dol- 
lars per montn, and that the eoramatation price 
of officers' subsistence shall be thirty cents per 
ration. # 

Sec 2. Andbeitfurthennaetedj ThattheSec* . 
retary of War be authorized^ on the recommend- 
ation of the council of administration, to extend 
the acUlitional ptij herein provided to any person 
serving as chaplcLin at any poet of the Army. 

Apfaovbd, February SU, 1857. 

PtTBLic, XrV. — ^An Actrelatifig to Foret^ Coins, 
and to the Coinage of Cents at the Mint of the 
United States. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House tfRepre-' 
senttitives of the United States qf America in Congress 
autmhled. That the pieoes^commonly knowti a« * 
the qtmner, eiffalliy and itzteoBCh of ibe 8ptniili • 
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pillar dollar, and of (he Mexican dollar, fhall be 
receivable at the Treasury of the United Slates, 
and its several offices, and attheseveral postoffices 
and land offices, at tlie rates of valuation follow- 
ing, that is to say, the fourth of a dollar, or piece 
of two reals, at twenty cents; the eighth of a dol- 
lar, or piece of one real, at ten cents, and the six- 
teenth of a dollar, or half real, at five centa» 

Sec. 2. ^nd be it further enacted. That the said 
coins, when so received , shall not again be paid out 
or put in circulation, but shall be recoined at the 
Mint. And it shall be the duty of the Director 
of the Mint, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, to prescribe such regulations as 
may be necessary and proper, to secure their 
transmission to the Mint for recoinage, and the 
return or distribution of the proceeds thereof, 
when deemed expedient, and to prescribe such 
forms of account as may be appropriate and ap- 
plicable to the circumstances: Provided f That the 
expenses incident to such transmission or distri- 
bution, and of recoinage, shall be charged against 
the account of silver profit and loss, and the net 
profits, if any, shall be paid, from time to time, 
into the Treasury of the United States. 

Sec 3. <^nd be it further enacted ^ That all 
former actk authorizine; the currency of foreign 
gold or silver coins, and declaring the same a legal 
tender in payment for debts, are Bereby repealed; 
but it shall be the duty of the Director of the Mint 
to cause assays to be made^from time to time, 
of such foreign coins as may be known to our 
commerce, to determine their average weight, 
llireness, and value, and to embrace in his annual 
report a statement of the results thereof. ' 

Sbc. 4. ^nd be U further enacted. That from and 
after the passage of this act, the standard weight 
of the cent coined at the Mint shall be seventy- 
two grains, or three twentieths of one ounce troy, 
with no gr^er deviation than four grains in each 

f' ce; and said cent shall be composed of eighty- 
ht per centum of copper and twelve per centum 
niekel, of such shape and device as may be 
fixed by the Director or the Mint, with the appro- 
bation of the Secretary of the Treasury; and the 
coinage of the half cent shall cease. 

8bc. 5. Jindbe it fitrther enacted. That the Treas- 
urer of the Mmt, under the instruction of the Sec- 
retary i>f the Treasury, shall, from'time to time, 
purchase from the bullion fund of the Mint the 
materials necessary for the coinage of such cent 
piece, and transfer the same to the proper oper- 
ative officers of the Mint to be manufactured and 
returned in coin. And the laws injbrce relating 
to the. Mint and the coinage of the precious 
metals, and in regard to the sale and distribution 
of the copper coins, shall, so far as applicable, 
be extended to the coinage herein provided for: 
Provided, That the net profits of said coina^, 
ascertained in like manner as is prescribed in Mie 
second section of this act, shall be transferred to 
the Treasury of the United States. 

Sbc. 6. ^nd be U further enacted. That it shall 
.be lawful to pay out the said cent at the Mint in 
exchan^ for any of the gold and silver coins of 
the United States, and also in exchange for the 
former copper coins issued; and it shall be lawful 
to transmit parcels of the said cents, (torn time to 
time, to the Assistant Treasurers, depositaries, 
and other officers of the United States, under 
general regulations proposed by the Director of 
the Mint, and approved by the Secretary of the 
• Treasury, for exchange as aforesaid. And it shall 
also be lawful for the space of two years from the 
paaaai^e of this act, and no longer, to pay out at 
the Mint the cents aforesaid for the fractional 
parts of tiie dollar hereinbefore named at their 
nominatoralue of twenty-five, twelve and a half, 
and six and a quarter eents, respectively. 

Sec. 7. ^nd be it further enacted, That hereaAer 
the Director of the Mint shall make his annual 
report to the Secretary of the Treasury up to the 
thirtieth of June in each year, ao that the same 
may appear in his annual report to Coagresa on 
the finances: 

AvpBovBo, February 81, 1857. 

Puauc, XV.— An Act to divide the State of 

Texas mto two Judicial Districts. 

Be it enacted 6f the SenaU mnd House qfRefre' 

9emiatme^th€Uniied8Uieeajimeri4MinCongree0^ 

•m em k t $ i t Tkat tlM Stala of Tieiaa be, aad the 



same is hereby, divided into two judicial districts, 
in the following manner, to wit: All the territory 
of the State of Texas embraced in the counties of 
Newton, Jasper, Jefferson, Orange, Tyler, Polk, 
Liberty, Galveston, Harris, Montgomery, Austin, 
Fort Bend, Brazoria, Colorado, iVharton, Mat- 
agorda, Lavacca, Jackson, Calhoun, Dewiit, Vic- 
toria, Goliad, Refugio, San Patricio, Nueces, 
Cameron, Starr, Webb, and Hidalgo, as they 
existed in eighteen hundred and fifty-two, shall 
compose one district, to be called the eastern dis- 
trict of Texas; and all the'remaining part of the 
territory of the said State shall cotnpose another 
district, to be called the western district of Texas. 

Sec 3. ^nd be it further enacUd, That there 
shall be held in each year four terms of the dis- 
trict court of the eastern district of Texas, two 
of which terms shall be begun and held at Gal- 
veston on the first Mondays in December and 
May, respectively; and the other two shall be 
begun and held at Brownsville on the first Mon- 
days of Alarch and October, respectively; and 
four terras of the district court of the western 
district of Texas shall be held in each year, two 
of which terms shall be begun and held at Austin 
on the first Mondays of January and June, re- 
spectively; and the other two shall be begun and 
held at Tyler on the first Mondays of March and 
November, respectively; and the said courts are 
hereby authorized to hold adjourned terms when 
the business of the said courts shall, in the opinion 
of the judge or judges, require it. 

Sec 3. ^nd be it further enacted. That all suits 
and proceedings of whatever name or nature, 
pending in the district court of Texas, at any of 
the places at which terms of the daid courts were 
enjoined to be held, and which said places may 
be wiihhi the eastern district, of Texas, shall be 
transferred to the district court of the eastern dis- 
trict of Texas, and such suits and proceedings 
pending at any of the places at which terms of 
the said district court were enjoined to be held, 
and which said places may be within the western 
district, shall be transferred to the district court 
of the western district of Texas; hnd this act 
shall not produce a discontinuance of any such 
suit or proceeding, or of any order, issue, or pro- 
cess therein; and jurisdiction is here given to the 
said district courts respectively, and perform all 
duties appertaining to the said suits and proceed- 
ings, and to proceed to try and dispose of the 
same as fully as the district court of Texas was 
authorized to do; and all process, mesne or final, 
which may have issued from any of the courts 
of the district of Texas, shall be proceeded in 
and returned to the district court to be holden at 
the place from whence the same issued, and shall 
be of as full force and efiect as if the said district 
had not been divided into two districts; and all 
process which may have issued from the said dis- 
trict court of Texas in any cause pending therein, 
or any penal or other process which may here- 
after issue from tfny of the said courts to enforce 
any order, judgment, or decree, in any cause here- 
toktre ended and determined therein, shall be 
issued from and made returnable to the court in 
which the said cause or the record thereof may 
be, and may issue and be executed by the mar- 
shal of the district from which issues in any part 
of the State. 

Sec 4. ^nd be it further enacted. That either of 
the said district courts may, on appUcation of the 
parties defendant, and for good cause shown, 
order any suit now pending, and transferred to 
such court by this act, to be removed to the proper 
court of the other district for further proceedings; 
and thereupon the clerk shall transmit all the 
papers in the cause, with a tranacript of all the 
proceeding and orders in relation thereto, to the 
clerk of the court to which the suit shall be re- 
moved, and all further proceedings shall be had 
in the said cdurt, as if the suit had been originally 
commenced therein. 

Sec 5. .^nd be it further enacted, That the pres- 
ent judge of the district of Texas be, and he is 
hereby, assigned to hold said courts in the eastern 
district of Texas, and shall exercise the same 
jurisdiction and perform the same duties within 
the said district as he now exercises and performs 
within his present district. There shall be ap- 
pointed a district judge for the western district of 
Texas, who shall possess the same powers, and 



do and perform all such duties in his district aa 
are now enjoyed, or in any manner appertaining 
to the present district judj^ for the aiatrict of 
Texas. And the district judge of each district 
shall be entitled to the same compensation as by 
law is provided for the present judge of the dia* 
trict of Texas. 

Sec 6. ^^nd be it further enacted, That there be 
appointed one person as district attorney, and 
one person .as marshal, for said western district, 
whose terms of appointment and service, as well 
as duties and emoluments, shall be the same with 
those respectively appertaining to the said offices 
in the district of Texas; and said marshal shall 
give the same bond that other marshals are re- 
quired to give, to be approved and recorded aa 
now directed by law: Provided, That the present 
district attorney o( the district of Texas shall be 
the' district attorney for the eastern district, but 
shall retain charge of all suits already commenced 
until the final termination, unless the President 
of the United States shall otherwise direct; and 
the present marshal of the district of Texas shall 
be the marshal of the eastern district during their 
respective official terms. 

Sec 7. ^ndbe it further enacted, That all suita 
hereafter to be brought in either of said courts, 
not of a local nature, shall be brought in the court 
of the district where the defendant resides; but if 
there be more than one defendant, and they reslda ' 
in different districts, the plaintiff may issue in 
either, and send a duplicate writ against the de- 
fendants, directed to tne marshal of the other dia- 
trict; on which writ an indorsement shall be made, 
that the writ thus sent is a copy of a writ sued 
out of the court of the proper district; and said 
writs, when executed and returned into the office 
from whence they issued, shall constitute ono 
suit, and be proceeded in accordingly. 

Approved, February 21, 1857. 

Public, XVI. — An Act to authorize the People 
of the Territory of Minnesota to form a Con-' 
stitution and State Government, preparatory to 
their admission in the Union on an equal footing 
with the original States. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House tif Repre- 
sentaHves of the United States of •America in Congress 
assembled. That the inhabitants of that portion of 
the Territory of Minnesota which is embraced 
within the following limits, to wit: Beginning at 
the point in the center of the main channel of the 
Red river of the North, where the boundary line 
between the United States and the British pos- 
sessions crosses the same; thence up the main 
channel of said river to that of the Bois des Sioux 
river; thence [upl the main channel of said river to 
Lake Travers; tnence up the center of aaid lake 
to the southern extremity thereof; thence io a 
direct line to the head of big Stone lake; thenca 
through its center to its outlet; thence by a due 
south line to the north line of the State of Iowa; 
thence east along the northern boundary of said 
State to the main channel of the Mississippi 
river; thence up the main channel of said river, 
and following the boundary line of the State of 
Wisconsin, until the same intersects the Saint 
Louis river; tl\ence down said river to and 
through Lake Superior, on the boundary line of 
Wisconsin and Michigan, until it intersects the 
dividing line between the United States and 'the 
British possessions; thence up Pigeon river, and 
following said dividing line, to tl^ place* of be- 
ginning, be, and they are hereby, authorized to 
form tor themselves a constitution and State 
government, by the name of the State of Minne- 
sota, and to come into the Union on an equal 
footing with the original States, according to the 
Federal Constitution. 

Sec 2. Jnd be it further enacted, That the aaid 
State of Minnesota shall have concurrent juria- 
diction on the Mississippi and all other rivers and 
waters bordering on the said State of Minnesota, 
so far as the same shall form a common boundary 
to said State and any other State or States now 
or hereafter to be formed or bounded by the aame; 
'and said river and waters, and the navigable 
waters leading into the same, shall be comroon 
highways, and forever free, as well to the inhab- 
itants of said State as to all'.other citizens of the 
United States, without any tax, duty, impoat^ or 
toll therefor. 
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Sec. 3. .And be it further enacted, That on the 
first Monday in June next, the le^l Totera in each 
representative district, then existing within the 
limits of the proposed State, arc hereby author- 
ized to elect two delegates for each representative 
, to which said district may be entitled according 
to the apportionment for representatives to theTer- 
rkorial Legislature, whicn election for delegates 
shall be held and conducted, and the returns made, 
in ail respects in conformity with the laws of said 
Territory regulating the election of represeota- 
trves; and the delegates so elected shall assemble 
at the Capitol of said Territory on the second 
Monday in July next, and first determine by a 
rote, whether it is the wish of the people of the 
proposed State to be admitted into the Union at 
that time; and if so, shall proceed to form a con- 
stitution, and take all necessary steps for the ec- 
tablishment of a State government in conformity 
with the Federal Constitution, subject to the ap- 
proval and ratification of the people of the pro- 
posed State. 

Sbc. 4. *And be itfwrther enacted. That in the 
event said convention shall decide in favof of the 
immediate admission of the proposed State into 
the Union, it shall be the duty of the United Slates 
marshal for said Territory to proceed to take a 
eensos 6r enumeration of the inhabitants within 
the limits of the proposed State, under such rules 
mod regulations as snail be prescribed by the See- 
retarv of the Interior, with the view of ascertain- 
ing tne number of representJUves to which said 
State may be entitled in the Congress of the 
United Gtates; and said State shall be entitled to 
O0e Representative, and such additional Repre- 
sentatives as*the population of the State shall, 
aoeording to the census, show it would be enti- 
tled to according to the present ratio of represent- 
ation. 

Sec. 5. ^nd be it further enacted, That the fol- 
lowing propositions be, and the same are hereby, 
ofTered to the said convention of the people of 
Minnesota for their free acceptance or rejection, 
which, if accepted by the convention, shall be 
obligatory on tue United States and upon the said 
State of Minnesota, to wit: 

Firit, That sections numbered sixteen and 
thirty-six in every township of public lands in 
said Slate, and where either of said sections, or 
any part thereof, has been sold or otherwise been 
disposed of, oilier lands, equivalent thereto,, and 
as contiguous as may be, shall be granted to said 
State for the use of schools. 

Second. That seventy-two sections of land 
shall be set apart and reserved for the use and 
support of a State university, to be selected by the 
Governor of said State, subject to the appr&val 
of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
and to be appropriated and applied in such man- 
ner as the Legisiaiurc of said State may prescribe 
for the puif ose lUbresaid, but for no other pur- 
pose. 

Third, That ten entire sections of land, to be 
selected by the Governor #f said State, in legal 
subdivisions, shall be granted to said State for the 
purpose of completing the public buildings, or for 
the erection of others at the seat of government, 
under the direction of the Legislature thereof. 

Fourth, That all salt springs within said State, 
not exceeding twelve in numl^r, with six sections 
of land adjoining, or as contiguous as may be tow 
each, shall be granted td sard State for its use; the 
same to be selected by the Governor thereof 
within one year afUyhe adrtiission of said State, 
and when so selecteu^ to be used or disposed of 
on such terms, conditions, and regulations as the 
Le^islaitire shall direct: Provided, That no salt 
spring or land, the rij°;ht whereof is now vested 
in any individual or individuals, or which may 
be hereaAer confirmed or adjudged to any indi- 
vidual or individuals, shall, by this article, be 
granted to said State. 

Fiflh, That five per centum of the net proceeds 
of 8a^9 of all public lands lyingi within said State, 
which shall be sold by Congress after the admi0- 
sion of the said State into the Union, after deduct- 
ing all the expenses incident to the same, shall be 
paid to said State^ for the purpose of making public 
roads and internal improvements as the Legisla- « 
ture shall direct: Provided, The foregoing prop- 
ositions herein offered are on the condition* that 
the said convention which shall form the consti^ 



tution of said State shall provide, by 9- clause in 
said constitution, or an ordinance, irrevocable 
without the consent of the United States, that 
said State shall never interfere with the primary 
disposal of the soil within the same, by the Uni- 
ted States, or with any regulations Congress may 
find necessary for securing the title in said soil to 
bona fide purchasers thereof; and that no tax shall 
be imposed on lands belonging to the United 
States, and that in no case shall non-resident 
proprietors be taxed higher than residents. 
Approved, February 26, 1857. 

Public, XVIL — An Act making Appropriations 
for the Completion of Mthtary Roads in Ore- 
gon Territory. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
tentativei of the United States of •America in Congress 
assembled, That the following sums of money be, 
and the same are hereby, appropriated for the 
completion of military roads now in the course of* 
construction in the Territory of Oregon, to wit: 
for. the completion of the road from Astoria to 
Salem, the sum of ten thousand dollars; for the 
completion of the road from Myrtle Creek to Camp 
Stewart, the sum of thirty thousand dollars; and 
for the completion of the road from Myrtle Creek 
to Scottsbufg, the sum of thirty thousand dollars; 
the same to be done under the direction of the 
Secretary of War. , 

^Approved, March 2, 1857. 

Public, XVIII. — An Act to establish Augusta, in 
the State of Georgia, a Poi't of Delivery. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives qfthe Umied States qfJimti-ica in Congress 
assembled, That Augusta, in the State of Georgia, 
within the collection district of Savannah, be, 
and the same is hereby, declared to be a port of 
delivery, wiihin the said collection district, and 
there shall be appointed a surveyor of customs, 
to reside at said port of Augusta, who shall per- 
form similar dunes towards, and in connection 
with, the collector at the port of entry, as are 
prescribed for surveyors of the ports of Fittsburg, 
wheeling, Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, and 
Nashville, by the act of Congress approved second 
March, eighteen hundred and thirty-one, being 
entitled ** An act allowing the duties on foreign 
merchandise imported into Pittsburg, Wheeling, 
Cincinnati, Louisviltc, St. Louis, I*?ashville,and 
Natchez, to be secured and paid at those places,'' 
the duties of the collector at Savannah in refer- 
ence to all foreign merchandise entered for the 
port of Augusta, and to be shipped from 6avan- 
nah to Augusta, cither by the river or raiirood, 
shall be the same as ^ose prescribed for the col- 
lector at New Orleans, in reference to merchan- 
dise entered by an importer or his agent there for 
the ports above mentioned in said act. And im- 

Eortations of foreign merchandise to Augusta may 
e made through the port of Savannah in the 
same way, and under like instructions, [restric- 
tions,] penalties, and . forfeitures^ as by the said 
act they are allowed to be made to the places above 
mentioned through the port of New Orleans. 
Approved, March 2, 1857. 

Public, IX. — An Act to amend the twenty- 
eighth section of the act«of Congress approved 
the thirtieth of August, one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-two, entitled ** An act to 
provide Revenue from Imports, and to change 
and modify existing laws imposing duties on 
Imports, and for other purposes'* — ^prohibitinjif 
the Inrportatioh of Obscene and Indecent Arti- 
cles, so as more effectually to accomplish the 
purposes for which that provision was enacted. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United StaUsqf^Smericain dmgress 
assembled, That the twenty-eichth section of the 
act of Congress approved the thirtieth of August, 
one thdusand eight hundred and forty -two, and 
entitled '* An act to provide revenue from imports, 
and to change and modify existing laws imposing 
duties on imports, and for other purposes," be 
amended as follows: The importation of all in- 
decent or obscene articles, prints, paintings, lith- 
ographs, engravings, images, figures, daguerreo- 
types, photographs, and transparencies, is hereby 
prohibited, and no invoice or package whateTer» 



or any part thereof, in which any such articles 
are contained, shall be admitted to entry; and all 
invoices and packages whereof any such articles 
shall compose a part are hereby declared to be 
liable to be proceeded against, seized , and forfeited 
by due course of law, and the said articles shall 
be forthwith destroyed. • 

Approved, March 2, 1857. 



Public, XX. — An Act making Appropriations 
for the Current and Contingent £xpenset* of 
the Indian Department, and for fulfilling Treaty 
Stipulations with various Indian Tribes, for the 
year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-eight. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Reprt" 
unialives qfthe United States of America in Congress 
assembled^ That the following sums be, and they 
are hereby, appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the 
purpose of paying the current and contingent 
expenses of the Indian department, and fulfilling 
treaty stipulations with the various Indian tribes. 

For the current, and contingent expenses of the 
Indian department, viz: 

For thepay of superintendents off ndian affairs, 
and of the several Indian agents, per acts of fifth 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty, twenty-eighth 
September, eighteen hundred and fifty, twenty- 
seventh February, eighteen hundred and fifty* 
one, third March, eighteen hundred and fifty -tWT>i 
third March, eighteen hundred and fifVy-three, 
thirty-first July, eighteen hundred and fifty-foafi 
third March, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, and 
eighteenth August, eighteen hundred and fifly-siz, 
seventy-five thousand seven hundred and fifly 
dollars: Provided, That at the discretion of the 
President all disbursements ef moneys, whether 
fbr annuities or otherwise, to iVilfill treaty stipu- 
lations with individual Indians or Indian tribes, 
now or herefciler to be appropriated for such ob« 
jects, shall be made in person by the superintend* 
ents of Indian aflfairs, where superintendencies 
exist, to all Indians, or tribes within the limits of 
their respective superintendencies, in the presence 
of the local agents and interpreters, wtio shall 
witness the same, under such regulations as the 
Secretary of the Interior may direct. 

For the pay of the several Indian sub-agsnts, 
per act of tnirty-first July, eighteen hundrM and 
nfty-four, ten thousand five hundred dolla». 

For the pay of an additional Indian agentfor 
the Indians of New Mexico, at an annual salary 
of one thousand five hundred doll||rs,and fbr the 
pay* of two agents, at an annual salary of one 
thousand dollars each, one for Indians in Utah, 
and one for the Witchetas and neighboring tribes 
west of the Choctaws and Chickasaws, three 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For the pay of clerk to superintendent at St, 
Louis, Missouri, per act of twenty-seventh June, 
eighteen hundred and forty-six, one thousand two 
hundred dollars. 

For the pay of clerk to superintendent in CaU 
ifomia, per act of third March, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-two, two thousand five hundred dollars. 

For the pay of interpreters, per acis of thir- 
tieth June, eighteen hundred ana thirty-four, and 
twenty -seventh February, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-one, thirty-three thousand five hundred doU 
lars. 

For presents to Indians, five thousand dollars. 

For provisions for Indians, eleven thousand 
eight hundred dollars. 

For buildings at agencies, and repairs thereof, 
ten thousand dollars. 

For contingencies of the Indian depsfftmentf 
thirty -six thousand .five hundred dollars. 

For insurance, transportation, and necessary 
expenses of delivery of annuities, goods, and pro« 
visions to the Indian tribes.in Minnesota, Mich- 
igan, and Wisconsin, thirty thoafl|md dollars. 

For the employment of temporary clerks by 
supefintendent of Indian affairs, on such occa- 
sions and for such periods of time as the Secre- 
tary of the Interior may deem necessary to the 
public service, five thousand dollars. 

For fulfilling treaty stipulations with the vari- 
ous Indian trioes: 

Caaumehes, ^owas, and^JHaehes cf Jirftansas 
Hver.^For fourth of ten installments for the pur- 
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chase of goods, provisions, and agricultural im- 
plements, per sixth article treaty twenty-seventh 
July, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, eighteen 
thousand dollars. 

For expenses of transportation of the fourth of 
ten installments of goods, provisions, and agri- 
liultural implements, per sixth article treaty twen- 
ty-seventh July ,.eigh teen hundred and fifty-three, 
•even thousand dollars. 

Blacltfoot J^alion. — For second pf ten install- 
monts as annuity, to bo expended in the purchase 
of such goods, provisions, and other useful'arti- 
{^€S, as the President, s.t his discretion, may from 
time to time determine, per ninth article of the 
treaty of seventeenth October, eighteen hundred 
and nfly-five, twenty thousand dollars. 

For second of ton installments as annuity, to 
be expended in establishing and instructing them 
in agricultural and mechanical pursuits, and in 
educating their children, and promoting civiliza- 
tion and Christianity, at the discretion of the 
President, pet tenth article of the treaty of sev- 
enteenth October, ci|jhteen hundred and fifty-five, 
fifteen thousand dollars. 

For expends of transportation and delivery 
of annuities in goods ana provisions, seventeen 
thousand dollars. . 

CJuppeicas qfLtke Superior. — Fulfilling the trea* 
ty of thirtietl) September, eighteen hundred and 
miy-four. 

. For two thirdj. of sixteenth of twenty-five in- 
fttallraents in money, per fourth article treaty 
fourth October, eighteen hundred and forty-two, 
ftiid eighth article treaty thirtieth September, eigh- 
teen hundred and fiftv-four, eight thousand three 
hundred and thirty-three dollars and thirty-three 
•eitts. 

For two thirds of sixteenth of twenty-five in- 
e^tallraents in goode» per fourth article treaty 
fourth October, eighteen hundred and forty-two, 
and eighth artide treaty thirtieth September, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty -four, seven thousand dol- 
lars. 

For two thirds of sixteenth of twenty -five in- 
stallments, for the support of schools, per fourth 
artiole treaty fourth October, eighteen hundred 
and forty-two, and eighth article treaty thirtieth 
September, eighteen hundred and fifty -four, one 
thousand three hundred and thirty-three dollars 
and thirty-three eents. 

For two thirds of sixteenth of twenty-five in- 
irtallments for the purchase of provisions and to- 
bacco, per fovfth article treaty fourth October, 
eighteen hundred and forty-two, and eighth erti- 
cle treaty thirtieth September, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four, one thousand three hundred and 
thirty-three dollars and thirty -three cents. 

Forthird of twenty installments in coin, goods, 
household furniture and cooking utensils, agri- 
onltural implements and cattle, carpenters' and 
other tools and building materials, and for moral 
and educational purposes, per fourth article treaty 
thirtieth September, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, nineteen thousand dollars. 

For third of five installments in blanketS) 
cloths, ne'ts, guns, ammunition, and such other 
iHTticles of necessity as they may require, to the 
Bois Forte band , per twelfth article treaty thirtieth 
September, eigl^en hundred and fifty -four, two 
thousand dollars. 

For third of twenty instalhoftents for six smiths 
and assiBtants, per second and fifth articles treaty 
thirtieth September, eighteen hundred and fifty* 
ibur, five -thousand and forty dollars. 

For third of twenty installments for the support 
of six Mniths' shops, per second and fifth articles 
treaty thirtieth September, eighteen hundred and 
fi[fty-four, one thousand three nundred and twen- 
ty dollars. 

For first of twenty installments for the seventh 

smith and a^istaiit,'and support of shop, per 

"^ second and fifth articles trea^ thirtieth Septem.- 

ber, eighteen hundred and mty-four, one thoi;i- 

sand and sixty dollars. ^ 

For .support of a emith, assistant, ai)d shop 
for the Bois Forte band, during the pleasure of 
thfi President^ per twelfth artide treaty thirtieth 
September, eighteen hundred mid fifty-fottr» one 
thousand and sixty dollars. 

For support of two farmers for the Bois Forte 
bu.id, during the pleasure of the President, per 



twelfth article treaty thirtieth September, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, one thousand two hun- 
dred dollars. 

Chippewas o/Ahe Mississippi, — Fulfilling the treaty 
of twenty-second February, eighMen hundred 
and fifty-five. ' >; 

For one third of sixteenth of twetity-five in- 
stallments in money, per fourth article treaty 
fourth October, eighteen hundred and forty-two, 
and eighth article treaty thirtieth September, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, four thousand 
one hundred and sixty-six dollars and sixty-seven 
cents. 

For one third of sixteenth of twenty -five install- 
ments in goods, per fourth article treaty fourth 
October, eighteen hundred and forty-two, and 
eighth article j.reaty thirtieth September, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, three thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. 

For one third of sixteenth of twenty-five install- 
ments for the support of schools, per fourtli arti- 
cle treaty fourth October, eighteen hundred and 
forty-two, and ei^htli article treaty thirtieth Sep- 
tember, eighteen nundred and fifty-four, six hun- 
dred and sixty-six dollars and sixty-seven cents. 

For one third of sixteenth of twenty-five install- 
ments for the purchase of provisions and tobacco, 
Eer fourth article treaty fourth October, eighteen 
uhdred and forty-two, and eighth article treaty- 
thirtieth SeiJtember, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, six hundred and sixty-six dollars and sixty- 
seven cents. 

For one third of sixteenth of twenty -five install- 
ments for the support of two smiths* shops, in- 
cluding the pay of two smiths and assistants, and 
furnishing iron and steel, per fourth article treaty 
fdurth October, eighteen hundred and forty-two, 
and eighth article treaty thirtieth September, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-four,six hundred and sixty- 
six dollars and sixty-seven cents. 

For one third of sixteenth of twenty -five install- 
ments for pay of two farmers, per fourth article 
treatyfourth October, eighteen hundred and forty- 
two, and eighth article treaty thirtieth Sep%mber, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, three hundred 
and thirty -three dollars and thirty-three cents. ^ 

For third of twenty installments of annuity in 
money, per third article treaty twenty-second 
February, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, twenty 
thousand doUars. • 

Pillf^er and Lake Winnibi^osliish Bands, — Fof 
third of thirty installments of annuity in money, 
pet third article treaty twenty-second February, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, ten thousand six 
hundred and sixty-six dollars and sixty-six cents. 

For third of thirty installments of annuity in 
goods, per third aiticle treaty twenty-second Feb- 
ruary, eighteen hundred and fifty -five, eight thou- 
sand dollars. 

For third of thirty installments for purposes 
of Utility, per third €u-ticle treaty twenty-second 
February, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, four 
thousand dollars. 

For third of twenty installments for purposes 
of education', per third article treaty twemy -sec- 
ond February, eiehteen hundred and fifty-five, 
three thousand dollars. 

For third of five annual installments for the pur- 
chase of pdwder, shot, lead, twine, atid tobacco, 
per third article treaty twenty-second February, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, six hundred dol- 
lars. 

For third of five annual installments for the hire 
of six laborers, per third article treaty twenty- 
second February, eighteen hundred ana fifty-five, 
three thousand dollars. 

For third of fifteen annual installments for sup- 
port of two smiths and smiths* shops, per third 
article treaty twenty-second February, eighteen 
hundred and fifty -five, two thousand one hundred 
and twenty dollars. 

Chippewas of Smnaw, Swan Creek, and Black 
River, — For second of five equal annual install- 
ments for educational purposes, under the direc- 
tion of the Preaident, per second article of the 
treaty of second August, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five, four thousand d'^llars. 

For second of five equal annual installments for 
agricultural implements and carpenters* tools, 
household furniture and building materials, cattle, 
labor, and necessary useful articles, per second 



article of the treaty of second August, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-nve,five thousand dollars. 

For second of ten equal annual installments in 
coin, to be distributeu per capita, in Qie usual 
manner of paying annuities, per second article of 
the treaty of*^ second August, eighteen hundred \ 
and fifty-five, ten thousand dollars. 

For second installment for the support of one 
blacksmith -shop for ten years, per second article 
of tJie treaty of second August, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five, twelve hunclred and forty dollars. 

Chippewas, M&nemonees, Winnebogoef^ and J»fiM 
York Autians.—- "For education during the pleasure 
of Congress, per fifth article treaty eleventh Au- 
gust, eighteen hundred and twenty-seven, one 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

Chickasaws. — For permanent annuity in goods, 
per act of twenty -fifth February, seventeen hun- 
dred and ninety-nine, three thousand dollars. 

Chippewas of Saull Ste, Marie, — For payment 
of thi^ amount, being the sum awarded by the 
Commissioner, and to be received in full consid- 
eration for the surrender of the right and interaet 
of said Indians in the fishing and encampmeat at 
the falls of St. Mary-, which they held according 
to the treaty of sixteenth June, eighteen liui>dR)l 
and twenty^ per first and second articles treaty 
at Detroit, second August, eighteen hundred Mid 
filtyrfive, seven teen thousaod four hundred and 
seventy-five dollaitf 

Chodaws. — For permanent annuity, per second 
article treaty sixteenth November, cignteen hun- 
dred and five, and thirteenth article 4reaiy twenty- 
second June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, three 
thousand dollars. 

For permanent annuity for support of figbt- 
horsemen,per thirteenth article treaty eighteenth 
October, eighteen hundred and twenty, and thir- 
teenth article treaty twenty-second June, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five, six hundred dollars. 

For permanent provision for education, per 
second article treaty twentieth January, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-five, and thirteenth article 
treaty twenty-second June, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five,-six thousand dollars; 

For permanent provision for blacksmith, per 
sixth article treaty eighteenth October, eighteen 
hundred and twenty, and thirteenth article treaty 
twenty-second June, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
five, six hundred dollars. 

For permanent provision for iron and steel, per 
ninth article treaty twentieth January, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-five, and thirteenth article 
treaty twenty-second June, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five, three hundred and twenty dollars. 

For interest on five hundred thousand dollars, 
at five per centum, for education and other bene- 
ficial purposes,' to be applied under ^le direction 
of the general cbuncil of the Choctaw?, in con- 
formity with the provisions contained in the tenth 
and thirteenth articles, of the treaty of twenty- 
second June, eighth hundred and fifty-five, 
twenty-five thousand dollars. 

Creeks, — For permanent annuity in money, per 
fourth article treaty- seventli August, seventeen 
hundred and ninety, and fifth article treaty twen- 
ty-seventh August, eighteen hundred and fifly- 
^^ix, one thousand five hundred dollars. 

For permanent annuity in money, per second 
article treat^r sixtecntli June, eighteen hundred 
and two, and fifth article treaty seventh August, 
eighteen hundred and ^ly-six, three thousand 
dollars. 

. For permanent annuity in money, per fourth 
article treaty twenty-fourth January, eighteen 
hundred ana twenty-six, and fifth article treaty 
seventh August, eighteen hundred and lifty-six, 
twenty yiousaod dollars. 

For permanent provision for blacksmith and as- 
sistant, and for shop and tools, per eighth articte 
treaty twciUy-fourth January*, eighteen hupdred 
and twenty-six, and fifth article trcat}^ seventh 
August, eighteen hundred nnd fifty-six, ei^t 
hundred and forty dollars. 

For permanent provision for iron and steel for 

. shop, per eighth article treaty twenty-fourth Jss- 

uary, eighteen hundred and twenty-six, and fifth 

articte treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred 

and fifty-six, two hundred and seventy doUsiv. 

For permanent provision for the pay of a wheel- 
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wright, per eighth article treaty twenty-fourth 
^arroar^r* eighteen bundved and twenty-six, and 
fiflh article treaty seventh August, eighteen han- 
ilred and fifty-six, si^ Euadred doilars. 

For blacksmith and assistant, and shop- and 
tools, during the pleasure of the President* per 
fiflh article treaty fourteenth February, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-three, and fifth article treaty 
seventh August, eighteen hundred and fifty -six, 
eight hundred and forty dollars. 

Tor iron and steel for shop, during the pleasure 
of the President, per fifth article treaty fourteenth . 
February , eighteen hundred and thirty-three, and 
fifth article treaty seventh August, eighteen liun- 
jdred amd fifty-six, two hundred and seventy dol- 
lars. 

For wagon-maker .during the pleasure of the 
President, per fifth article treaty fourteenth Feb- 
ruary, eighteen hundred and thirty -three, And 
fifth article treaty seventh August, eighteen hun- 
jdred and fifty-six, six hundred dollars. 
' For assistance in agricuftural opemtions during 
the pleasure of the President, per eighth article 
treaty twenty-fourth January, eighteen hundred 
fend twenty-six, and fifth article treaty seventh 
Auffust, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, two thou- 
•and dollars. 

For education during the pleasure of the Pres- 
ident, per fifth article treaty fourteenth February, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-three, and fifth article 
'treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred and 
fifly-six, one thousand dollars. 

For the first of seven additional installments 
for two blacksmiths, assistants, shop and tools, 
per thirteenth article treaty twenty-fourth March, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-two. And fifth article 
treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred and 
Afty-six, one thousand six hundred and eighty 
'aollars. 

For the first of seven additional installments 
for iron and steel for shops, per thirteenth article 
treaty twenty-fourth March, eighteen hundred 
And thirty-two, and fifth article treaty seventh 
August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six^five hun- 
dred and forty dollars. 

For twenty-seventh of thirty-three installments 
for education, per fourth article treaty fourth Jan- 
nary, eighteen hundred and forty-five, and fifth 
RTticle treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred 
iind fifty-six, three thousand dollars. 

For ilourteenth of twenty installments for edu- 
cation, per fourth article treaty fourth January, 
eighteen hundred and forty-five, and fifth article 
-treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred and 
'fifty-six, three thousand doUars. 

For five per centum interest on two hundred 
thousand dollars, for purposes of -education, per 
jrixtb article treaty seventh August, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-six, ten thousand dollars. 

For payment of this amount, per ca(>ita, to the 
Creefk nation as annuity, per sixth article treaty 
seventh August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, 
three hundred thousand dollars: Promded, That no 
portion of this sum shall be appropriated to pay or 
reward any agent, attorney, or other person, for 
any service or pretended service in negotiating said 
treaty. For tiie payment of such portion of the 
Consideration provided by the amendment of the 
Senate to the sixth article of the treaty of seventh 
August, eighteen hundred and fifty-si;c, as the 
general council of .the Creek nation shall direct, 
to b^ paid to the treasurer of said nation for any 
specified national object, one hundred thousand 
dollars: Protnded, That only so much thereof a« 
«tiaR "be so- specified shall be paid to said treas- 
urer, and the remainder of the sum, if any, shall 
!>€ paid, per capita, to the Creek nation as an- 
11U ky. 

For the amount to be paid under the direction 
of Ihe Creek council to thbse Creeks or their de- 
scendants who emigrated west of the Mississippi 
|)rior to the treaty of fourth March, eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-two, per sixth article treaty sev- 
enth August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, one 
liundred and twenty thousand dollars. 

For payment of such other claims of individual 
Creek Indiai^ as may be found equitable and just 
by the general council of the nation, per sixth 
article Weaty seventh August, eighteen hundred 
«nd fifty -six, seventy thousand aollars. 
'' For this amount. to be paid to those individuals 
wfA their heirs who, under the act of thhrd March, 



eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, have received 
money in lieu of reservations of land, per sixUi 
i^licle treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred 

and fifty-six, ten thousand dollars. 

» 

Fulfilling the articles negotiated^nth January, 
eighteen hundred and fifty -five, with certain bands 
of .. 

, Calapooias, Molalaf and Clickamas Indians, of 
W%IJt(muUU Vailof. — For third^of five installments 
of annuity for beneficial objects, per second article 
'of treaty tenth January, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five, ten thousand dollars. 

For third of five installments for pay of physi- 
<;iift), teacher, blacksmith, and farmer, per third 
artide treaty tenth January, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five, two thousand two hundred and 
sixty dollars. 

Delaware. — For life annuity to chief, per pri- 
vate article to supplemental treaty twenty-fourth 
September, eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, 
to treaty of third October, eighteen hundred and 
eighteen, one hundred dollars. 

Por life annuity to xjhief, per supplemental 
article to treaty twenty-sixth October, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-two, one hundred dollars.^ 

For interest on fort^-six thousand and cigmy 
dollars at five per centum, being the value of 
thirty-six sections of land set apart by treaty of 
eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, for education, 
per resolution of Senate nineteenth January, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-eight, two thousand 
three hundred and four dollars. 

For fourth of eight equal installroeiits for pay ^ 
ment of five chiefs, per sixth article treaty sixth 
May, eightdfen hundred and fifty-four, ons thou^ 
sand two hundred. and fifty dollars. 

Florida Indians, or Seminoles. — For fourteenth 
of fifteen installments in goods, p^r sixth article 
treaty fourth January, eighteen hundred and 
forty-five, two thousand dollars. 

For fburteenth of fifteeri installments in nK>ney , 
per sixth article treaty ft>utth January, eighteen 
hundred and forty-five, and fourth article treaty 
ninth May , eighteen hundred and thirty-twofthree 
thousand dollars. 

For the payment of this amount in lieu of the 
present improvements of the Seminoles west, and 
in full for the expenses of their removal aA{d 
establishing themselves in their new country, per 
eighth article treaty seventh August, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-six, and Senate's amendment 
thereto, ninety thousand dollars. 

For the first of ten installments for the support 
of schools, per eighth article treaty seventh Au- 
gust, eiffhteeh hundred and fifty-six, three thou- 
sand doTlaro. 

For the first of ten installments for agricultural 
assistance, per eighth article treaty seventh Au- 

fust, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, two thousand 
oUars. 

For the first of ten installments for the support 
of smiths and smiths* shops, per eighth article 
treaty seventh August, eighteenhundredand fifty- 
six, two thousand two hundred dollars.^ 

For five. per centum interest on two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, to be paid as annuity, 
per eighth article treaty seventh August, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-six, twelve thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. 

For the expenses of the removal of the Sem- 
inoles, in Florida, to the Seminole country west 
of the Mississippi, and their subsistence during 
removal, and for twelve months after their arrivcQ 
at their new homes, and for the purchase of rifie 
guoB, blanketflv powder and lead, hunting shirts, 
shoes, strouding, tobacco, and clothing, per ninth 
article treaty seventh Auffust, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-six, one hundred and twenty thousand 
j [doUars.] 

For ex pensesof making improvements for those 
now east of tlic Mississippi after their removal 
west, per ninth article treaty seventh August, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six, twenty thousand 
dollars. 

For the purchase of plows, and other agricul- 
tural implements, axes, seeds, looms, cards, and 
wheels for the Seminole nation, per ninth article, 
treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred and 
-fifty-six, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation and traveling expenses of a 
dt'legalion of the Seminoles and CrecUs from their 



country to Florida, whilst there, and returning, 
per tenth article treaty seventh August, eighteen 
nundred and fifty-six, fifty thousand dollars. 

For payment to Foc-te-liisti Harjo, or Black 
Dirt, for services as chief of the friendly l)and of 
Seminole warriors, who fought for the "United 
States during the Florida war, p^r eleventh ar^iiilA 
treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred and 
fifbv-six, four hundred dollars. • ^ ^ ' 

For expenses of surveying, defining, and mark- 
ing such portions of the boundaries of the Creek 
and Seminole countries as do not consist of well- 
defined natural boundaries, and compensation and 
expenses of Indian commissioners, per twenty- 
first article treaty seventh August, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-six, ^ten thousand doHars. 

For^ the traveling and othef expenses of the 
members of the Creek and Seminole delegation^ 
(including the agents and the interpreter for th# 
latter) in coming to Washington, remaining, and 
returning home, per twenty-third article treaty 
seventh August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, 
eleven thousand dollars: Proindcd, That all moneys 
appropriated for fulfilling treaties with or concern- 
ing the Florida Indians, or Seminoles, shall be 
expended under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

loxcas, — For interest in lieu of investment on 
fifty-seven thousand five hundred dollars, to the 
first July, eighteen hundred and fifty -eight, at five 
per centum, for education or other beneficial pur- 
^ses, under the direction of *the President, per 
second article treaty nineteenth October, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-eight, and ninth article treaty 
seventeenth May, ei^hteed hundred and £ftj- 
four, two thousand eight hundred and seventy* 
£ve dollars. . 

Kansas. — For interest in lieu of investment oft 
two hundred thousand dollars, at five per centum, 
per second article treaty fourteenth January, ei^b«- 
teen hundred and forty -six, ten- thousand dollars* 

Kaskaskias, Peerias, Weas, and Piankeshatos^^ 
For first of three installments of nine thousand 
dollars for the years eighteen hundred and fifty^ 
seven, ^hteen hundred and fifty-eight, and eigh- 
teen hunared and fifty-nine,per8ixth article treaty 
thirtieth May, eighteen hundred and fifty-four» 
nine thousand dollars. .• 

For fourth of five installments for eunport of 
blfttiksmith and assistant, per sixth article treaty 
thirtieth May, eighteen hundred and fifty-fonr, 
seven. hundred and twenty doJiaro. 

For fourth of five installments for purchase of 
iron and steel, per sixth articlte treaty thirtieth 
May, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, two hun- 
drea and twenty dollars. 

Kickapoos. — ^For fourth installment of interest, 
at five per centum, on one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, for education, per second article treaty eigh- 
teenth May, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, five 
tflousand aollars. * 

For the payment of this sum as the fourth in- 
stallment upon two hundred thousand dollars, to 
be paid in eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, per 
second article treaty eighteenth May, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, fourteen t}iousand dollars. 

Menomonees. — For j^ayment for two townships 
of land for Stockbridges and Munsces, at sixty 
cents per acre, to promote iniprovement of Me- 
nomonees, as deemed advisable by the President, 
pe"^ third article treaty twelfth May, eighteen 
nundred and fifty-fqur,and first and seoond arti- 
cles treaty eleventh. February, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-six, twenty-seven thouMt/id six hvmdiBd 
and forty-eight dollare. 

For second of twelve installments for continu- 
ing and keeping up a blacksmith-shop, and pn^- 
vioing'the usual quantity of iron ana steel, per 
fourth article treaty eighteenth October, eighteen 
hundred and forty-eight, and third article treaty 
twelfth May, eighteen hundred and fifty-foun, 
nine hundred and sixteen dollars and sixty*>iK 
cents. 

For second often installmenta of annuity upon 
two hundred thousand dollars, balance of three 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars fbr cession of 
lands, per fourth article treaty eighteenth Octo- 
ber, eighteen hundred and forty -eight, and third 
article treaty twelfth May, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, twenty thousand dollars. 
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Miatfws of Kanaas. — For permanent provision 
for blacksmith and assistant, and iron and steel 
for shop, per. fifth article treaty sixth October, 
eighteen hundred and eighteen, and fourth article 
treaty fifth June, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 
nine hundred apd forty dollars. 

For permanerit provision for milter, in lieu of 
gunsmith, per fifth article treaty sixth October, 
ei^Ueen huhdred and eighteen, ofth article treaty 
twenty-third October, eighteen hundred and thir- 
ty-four, and fourth article treaty fifth June, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-four, six hundred dollars. 

For their proportion of seventeenth of twenty 
installments in money, per second article treaty 
twenty-eighth November, eighteen hundred and 
forty, and fourth article treaty fifth June, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-four, six thousiand eight 
hundred an J sixty-three dollars and sixty -four 
cents. 

For interest on fifty thousand dollars, at five 
per centum, for educational purposes, per third 
article treaty fifth June, eignteen hundred and 
fifty-four, two thousand five hundred dollars. 

Fop fourth of six equal annual installments to 
Miamies residing on ceded lands, for purchase 
of former perpetual and other annuities and relin- 
quishment of claims, per fourth article treaty fifth 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, thirty-one 
thousand seven hundred and tnirty-nine dollars 
and eleven cents. 



Mamies of Indiana. ^-^For their proportion of 
•eventeenth of twenty installments in money, per 
second article treaty twenty -eighth November, 
eighteen hundred and forty, and fourth article 
treaty fifth June, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 
five thousand six hundred and thirty-six dollars 
and thirty-six cents. 

For interest on investment of two hundred and 
twenty-one thousand two hundred and fifty -seven 
dollaf-s and eighty-six cents, at five per centum, 
for Miami Indians of Indiana, per Senate 's amend- 
ment to fourth article treaty fifth June, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, eleven thousand and sixty- 
two dollars and eighty-nine cents. 

For the payment to Israel Olinger, adAinistra- 
tor of Francis Lafontaine, deceased, late principal 
xhief of said tribe, of an amount allowed to said 
decedent by the Indian department in eighteen 
hundred and fifty, and heretofore appropriated 
for said purpose, but returned to the surplus fund 
on the tnirtieth day of June, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five, five hundred and ninety dollars. 

Miarmcs — Eel Riwer. — For permanent annuity 
in goods or otherwise, per fourtl^ article treaty 
third August, seventeenhundrcd and ninety -five, 
.five hundred dollars. 

For permanent annuity in goods or otherwise, 
per third article treaty twenty-first August, eigh- 
teen hundred and five, two hundrea and fifty 
dollars. , . 

For permanent annuity in goods or otherwise, 
"per third and separate article to treaty thirtieth 
September, eighteen hundred and nme, three 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

J>ravajoe3. — For fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
the Navajoes, pfirsuant to the requirements of the 
tenth article treaty ninth September, eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-nme, five thousand doUars. 

. J^fisquaUy, PwfoUwp, and other tribes and bands 
tlf Indians.'— For fulfilling the articles negotiited 
twenty-sixth December, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, with certain banda of Indians of Puget 
Sound, Washington Territory. 

For third installment, in p^t payn^ent for re- 
linquishment of title to lands, to be applied to 
beneficial objects, per fourth article treaty twenty- 
sixth December, eighteen hundred* and nfty-four, 
three thousand dollars. 

For third of twenty installments for pay of 
instructor, smith, physician, carpenter, farmer, 
and assistant, if necessary , per tenth articlq treaty 
twenty -sixth December, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, four thousand five hundred dollars. 

Omahas. — For third of three installments, in 
money or otherwise, of forty thousand dollars 
each per annum, per fourth arucle ueaty sixteenth 
March, eiehteen hundred and fifty-four, forty 
thousand dollars. 

For third of ten installments for support of a 



miller, per eighth article treaty sixteenth March, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, six hundred dol- 
lars. 

For third of ten installments «for support of 
blacksmith and assistant, and iron and steel for 
shop, per eighth article treaty sixteenth March, 
eighteen hundred and fifty -four, nine hundred and 
forty dollars. * 

For third of ten installments for support of 
farmer, per eighth article treaty sixteenth March, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, six hundred dol- 
lars. # 

Osages.^~For the last of twenty installments, 
as annuity, in money, or otherwise, per second 
article treaty eleventh January, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-nine, twenty thousand ooilars. 

For the last of twenty installments for two 
smiths' establishments, per second article treaty 
eleventh January, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
nine, two thousand dollars. 

For interest on sixty-nine thousand one hun- 
dred'and twenty dollars, at five per centum, being 
the value of fifty-four sections of land set apart 
second January, eighteen hundred and twenty - 
fi^e, for educational purposes, per Senate resolu- 
tion nineteenth January, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-eight, three thousand four hundred and 
fifty-six dollars. 

Ottoes andMiiSourias. — For the last of three in- 
stallments, as annuity, in money or otherwise, per 
fourth article treaty fifteenth March, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, twenty thousand dollars. 

For third of ten installments for pay of miller, 
per seventh article treaty fifteenth Mfircb , eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, six hundred dollars. 

For third of ten installments for blacksmith and 
assistant, and iron and steel for shop, per seventh 
article treaty fifteenth March, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four, nine hundred and forty dollars. 

For third of ten installments for farmer, per 
seventh article treaty fifteenth March, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, six hundred dollars. 

Ottoivas and CMppewas of Michigan. — For second 
often equal annual installments for educational 
purposes, to be expended under the direction of 
the President, according to the wishes of the In- 
dians, so far as may be reasonable and just, per 
second article of the treaty of thirty-first July, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, eight thousand 
dollars. 

For second of five equal annual inatallmentc 
in agricultural implements and carpenters* tools, 
household furniture, and buildin^apaterials, cattle, 
labor, and necessary useful articles, per second 
article of the treaty of thirty-first July, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-nve, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For second installment for the support of four 
blacksmith-shops for ten years, per second ar- 
ticle of the treaty of thirty-first July, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five, four tliousand two hun- 
dred and forty dollars. 

For second installment of principal, payable 
annualW for ten years, to be distributed per cap- 
ita, in the usual manner of paying annuities, per 
second article of the treaty of thirty-first July, 
eighteen hundred and fifty -five, ten thousand dol- 
lars. 

For interest on two hundred and eighty-six 
thousand dollars, unpaid part of the principal sum 
of three hundred and six thousand dollars, for 
one year, at five per centum per annum, to be 
distributed per capita, in the usual manner of 
paying annuities, per second article of the treaty 
of thirty-first July, eighteen hurfUred and fifty- 
five, fourteen thousand three hundred dollars. _ 

For second of ten equal annual installments in 
lieu of former treaty stipulations, to be paid per 
capita to the Grand River Ottawas, per second 
article of the treaty of thirty-first July, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five, three thoQsana five hun- 
dred dollars. 

Ottowtts (f Kansas. — For their proportion of the 
permanent annuities in money, goods, or other- 
wise, payable under the fourth article of the 
treaty of*^ third August, seventeen hundred and 
ninety-five, second article of the. treaty of seven- 
teenth November, eighteen hundred and seven, 
fourth article of the treaty of seventeenth Sep- 
tember, eighteen hundred and eighteen, and fourth 
article of the treaty of twenty-ninth August, 
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eighteeh hundred and twenty -one, two thousand 
six hundred doUars. 

■ 

Pawnees. — For agricultural implements, during 
the pleasure of the President, per fourth article 
treaty ninth October, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
three, one thousand dollars. 

Pottawatomies. — For permanent annuity in sil- 
ver, per fourth article treaty third August, seven- 
teen hundred and ninety-five, one thousand dol- 
lars. 

For permanent annuity in silver, per third 
ctrticle treaty thirtieth September, eighteen hun- 
dred and nine, five hundred dollars. 

For permanent annuity in silver, per third 
article treaty second October, eighteen hundred 
and eighteen, two thousanci five hundred dollars. • 

For permanent annuity in money, per second 
article treaty twentieth ^ptember, eignteen hun- 
dred and twenty-eight, two thousand dollars. 

For permanent annuity in specie, per second 
article treaty twenty-ninth July, eignteen hun- 
dred and twenty-nine, sixteen thousand dollars. 

For life annuity to chief, per third article treaty 
twentieth October, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
two, two hundred dollars. 

For life annuity to chie&, per third article treaty 
twenty-sixth September, eiehteen hundred and 
thirty -three, seven hundred doUars. 

For education, during the pleasure of CopgresSf 
per third article treaty sixteenth October, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-six, second article treaty 
twentieth September, eighteen hundred and twei>- . 
ty-ei^hti'and fourth article trec^y twenty -seventh 
October, eighteen hundred ana thirty-two, five 
thousand dollars.^ 

For permanent provision for the payment of 
money, in lieu of tobacco, iron, and steel, p^ 
second article treaty twentieth September, eigh- 
teen hundred and twenty-eight, and tenth article 
of the treaty of the fifth and seventeenth June, 
eighteen hundred and forty-six, three hundred 
dollars. 

For permanent provision for fifty barrels of salt, 
per second article of treaty twenty-ninth July, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, two, hundred 
and fif^y dollars^ 

For interest on six hundred and forty-three 
thousand dollars, at five per centum, per seventh 
article of the treaty of the fifth and seventeenth 
June, eighteen hundred and forty -six, thirty-two 
thousand one hundred and fifty dollars. 

PoUawatomies of Hvron. — For permanent annu- 
ity in money or otherwise, per second article 
treaty seventeenth November, eighteen hundred 
and seven, four hundred dollars. 

• 

Qiumotos. — For education, during the pleasure 
of the Fresidcnt, per third article treaty thirteenth 
May, eighteen nundred and thirty-three, oae 
thousand dollars. 

For blacksmith and assistant^ shop and tools, 
and iron and steel for shop, during the pleasure 
of the President, per third article treaty thirteenth 
May, eighteen nundred and thirty-three, one . 
thousand and sixty dollars. , 

For farmer^ during the pleasure of the Prcsk- 
dent, per third article treaty thirteenth May. 
eighteen hundred and thirty-three, six hundred 
dollars. * 

For fulfilling treaties negotiited eighteenth Ko- 
vember, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, with 
prtain bands of 

Chastaf Scoton, and Umpqua /ndicns.-— For third 
of fifteen installments of annuity, to be expended 
as directed by the President, per third aitide 
treaty eighteenth November, eighteen hundred 
and nfty-four, two thousand dollars. 

For tnird of fifteen installments for the pay of 
a farmer, per fifth article treaty eighteeDth No- 
vember, eighteen hundred and filty-four, aix 
hundred dollars. 

For third of five installments for support of two 
smiths and smiths' shops, per fifth article treaty 
eighteenth November, eighteen hundred and fifty* 
four, two thousand one hundred and twenty 
dollars. ' * 

For third of ten installments for pay of physi- 
cian, medicine, and expense of care of the oiekt 
per fifth article treaty eighteenth NoTomber. 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, one thptwaad 
and sixty dollars. 
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For third of £fteen installments for pay of 
' teachers and purchase of books and stationery, 
.per fifth article treaty eighteenth November, 

eighteen hundred and fifty-four, one thousand 

two hundred dollars. 

Uogyu Riven, — For fourth of sixteen install- 

l^ents in blankets, cloihing, farming uten^ls, and 

atock, per third article treaty tenth September, 

eighteen hundred and fifty-three, two thousand 

' five hundred dollars. 

Stteaand Foattt of Mtsnssiftjfd.-r-For isermanent 
annuity in j^oods or otherwise, per third artide 
treaty third November, eighteen hundred and 
fotii^, one thousand dollars. 

For twenty-sixth of thirty installments aa an- 
nuity in specie, per' third arycle treaty twenty- 
first September, eighteen hundred and thirty-two, 
twenty thousand'dollars. 

For twenty-sixth of thirty installments for gun- 
smith, per fourth article treaty t we nty-first Sep- 
tember, eighteen hundred and thirty-two, six 
hundred dollars. 

For twenty-sixth of thirty installments for iron 
and steel for shop, per fourth article treaty twenty- 
first September, eighteen hundred and thirty-two, 
two hundred and twenty dollars. 

For tweuiy-six of thirty installments for black- 
smith and assistant, shop, and tools, per fourth 
article treaty twenty-first September, eighteen 
bun(ked and thirty-two, eight hundred and forty* 
dollars. 

For twenty-sixth of thirty installments for iron 
^ and steel for shop, per fourth article treaty twenty- 

* first September, eightd^n hundred and thirty-two, 
two hundred and twenty dollars. 

For twenty -sixth of thirty installments for forty 
barrels of salt,' and. forty kegs of tobacco, per 
fourth article treaty twenty-first September, eigh- 
teen hundred aid thirty-two, one thousand dol- 
lars. 

For interest on two hundred thousand dollars, 
at five per centum , per second article treaty twenty- 
first October, eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, 
ten thousand dollars. 

For interest on eight hundcsd thousand dollars, 
at five per centum, per second article treaty elev- 
enth October, eighteen hundred and forty -two, 
forty thousand dollars. 

Sacs and Foxes qf'Missouri, — For interest on one 
hundred and fifty-seven thousand four hundred 
dollars, at five per centum, under the direction of 
the President, per second article treaty twenty- 
first October, eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, 
seven thousand eight hundred and seventy dol- 
lars. , 
^ For the fourth and last installment upon forty- 
eight thousand dollars, per second article treaty 

• eighteenth May, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 
eight thousand dollars. 

Seneeas. — For permanent annuity in specie, per 
fourth article treaty twenty-ninth September, 
eighteen hundred and seveaiein, five hundred dol- 
lars. 

For permiUient annuity in specie, per fourth 
article treaty seventeenth September, eighteen 
hundred and eighteen, five hundred dollars. 

For blacksmith and assistant, shop and tools, 
and iron and steel, Kiuring the pleasure of the 
President, per fourth article treaty twenty-eighth 
February, eighteen hundred and thirty-one, one 
thousand and sixty dollars. 

For miller, during the pleasure of the President, 
per fourth article t^ty twenty-eighth February, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-one^ mx hundred 
dollars. 

fimeesf cfJ^tw York, — For permanenC annuity 
in lieu of interest on stock, per act of nittoteentn 
February, eighteen hundred and thirty-one, six 
thousand dolwrsw - 

For interest in lieu of investment, on seventy- 
five thousand dollaiSj at five per centum, per act 
of twenty-seventh June, eiehteen hundred and 
Ibrty-sixt seven hundred and fifty dollars. 

For interest, at five per centum, on fbrty-three 
thousand and fifty dollars, transferred from On- 
tario Biaxik to the United States Treasury, per act 
of twenty-seventh June, eighteen hundred and 
foxiy-MiXf two thousand one hun4re4 and fifty* 
two dollars and fifty cents. . . 



Seneeas tmd Shawntes, — For permanent annuity 
in specie, per fourth article treaty seventeenth 
September, eighteen hundred and eighteen, one 
thousand dollors. . . 

For blacksmith and assistant, shop and tools, 
and iron and steel for shop, during the pleasure 
of the President, per fourth article treaty twen- 
tieth July, eighteen htmdred and thirty-one, one 
thousand and sixty dollars. 

Shawnees. — For permanent annuity" for educa- 
tional purposes, per fourth article treaty third 
August, seventeen hundred and ninety-five, and 
third article treaty tenth May, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four, one thousand dollars. 

For wurth installment of interest, at five per 
centum, on forty thousand dollars, for education, 
per third article treaty tenth May, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-four, two thousand dollars. 

For fourth of eight annual installments of 
money, in payment for lands, per third article 
treaty tenth May, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, one hundred thousand dollars. 

For permanent annuity for educational pur- 
poses, per fourth article treaty twenty -ninth Sep- 
tember, eighteen* hundred and seventeen, and 
third article treaty teniik May, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four, two thousand dollars. 

•^ Six J{aHons of J^eto York, — For permanent an- 
nuity in clothing and other useful articles, per 
sixth article treaty eleventh November, seventeen 
hundred and ninety-four, four thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. 

Siottx qf Mississippi. — For interest on three hun- 
dred thousand dollars, at five per centum, per 
second article treaty twenty-hmth September, 
eighteen huhdred and thirty-seven, fifteen thou- 
sand dollars. ^ * 

For seventh of fifty installments of interest, at 
fi^e per centum, on one million three hundred and 
sixty thousand dollars, per fx)urth article treaty 
twenty-third July, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
one, sixty -eiffht thousand dollars. 

For seventh of fifty installments of interest, at 
five per centum, on one hundred and twelve thou- 
sand dollars, being the amount in lieu of the res- 
ervations set apart in the third article of Senate's 
amendment of twenty-third June, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-two, to treaty twenty-third July, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-one, five thousand sut 
hundred dollars. 

For seventh of fifty installments of interest, at 
five per centum, on one million one hundred and 
sixty thousand dollars, per fourth article treaty 
fifth August, cig;hteen hundred andfifty-one, fifty- 
eight thousand dollftrs. ^ 

For seventh of fifty installments of interest, at 
five per centum, on sixty-nine thousand dollars, 
being the amount allowed in lieu of* the reserva- 
tion of lands set apart by the third article of Sen- 
ate's amendment of twenty-third of June, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-two, to treaty fifth August, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-one, three thousand 
four hundred and fifty dollars. 

Treahf cf Fort Laramie. — For seventh of ten 
installments, in proviiAons and merchandise, for 
payment of annuities and transportation of the 
same to certain tribes of Indians, per seventh 
article treaty seventeenth September, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-one, and Senate's amendment 
thereto, seventy thousand dollars. 

Utnpquas, (Cow Creek Band.) — For fourth of 
twenty installments in blankets, clothing, pro- 
visions, and stock, per third article treaty nine- 
.teenth September, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
three, five hundred and fifty dollars. 

Fulfilling the articles of twenty-ninth Novem- 
ber, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, with the 
. Umpquas end Cahpooias^ of Umpqua Valley t Ore- 
gon. — For third of five installments of annuity 
for beneficial objects, to be. expended as directed 
J by ihe President, per third article treaty twenty- 
ninth November, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 
three thousand dollars. 

For third of ten installments for. the pay of a 
blacksmith, and furnishing shop, per sixth article 
treaty twenty-ninth November, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four, one thousand and sixty dollars. 

For third of fifteen installments for the pay of 
a physkiAQ and purehase of inedicinef, per sixth 



article treaty twenty-ninth November, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, one thousand dollars. 

For third of ten installments for the pay of a 
farmer, per sixth article treaty twenty-ninth 
•November, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, six 
hundred dollars. 

For third of twenty installments for the pay of 
a teacher and purchase of books and stationery, 
per sixth article treaty twenty-ninth.Novembi^. 
eighteen hundred ana fifty-four, seven hundred 
dollars. 

Xllahs. — For fulfilling .treaty stipulations with 
the Utahs, pursuant to the requirements of eighth 
article treaty thirtieth December, eighteen hun» 
dred and fgrty-nine, five thousand dollars. 

Wxnnebagoes. — For twenty-ninth of thirty in- 
stallmentaas annuity in specie, per second article 
treaty first August, eighteen hundred and twenty- 
nine, eighteen thousand dollars. 

For twenty -sixth of twenty-seven installments 
as annuity ill specie,* per third article treaty fif- 
teenth September, eighteen hundred and thirty- • 
two, ten tnousand dollars. 

For twenty-ninth of thirty installments for fifty 
barrels of salt, per second article treaty first Au- 
gust, eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

For twenty-nin(h of thirty installments for 
three thousand pounds of tobacco, per eecond ar- 
ticle treaty first August, eighteen hundred and 
twenty-nine, six hundred dollars. 

For twenty-sixth of .twenty-seven installments 
for one thousand five hundred pounds of tobacco, 
per fifth article treaty fifteenth September, eiirh- 
teen hundred and thirty -two, three hundred dol- 
lars. 

For twenty-ninth of thirty installments for 
three smiths and assistants, per third article treaty 
first August, eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, 
two thousand one hundred and sixty dollars. 

For twenty -ninth of thirty installments for iron 
and steel for shop, per third article treaty first 
August, eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, aix 
hundred and sixty dollars. 

For twenty-ninth of thirty installments for 
laborer and oxen, per third article treaty first 
August, eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, three 
hundred and sixty-five dollars. 

For twenty-sixth of twenty-seven installmente 
for education, per fourth article treaty fifteenth 
September, eighteen hundred and thirty-two, 
three thousand dollars. 

For twenty-sixth of twenty-seven installmeote 
for six agriculturists, purchase of oxen, plows, 
and other implements, per fifth article treaty fif- 
teenth September, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
two, two thousand five hundred dollars. 

For twenty-sixth of twenty-seven inetallmenta 
for the pay of two physicians, per fiftli. article 
treaty fifteenth September, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-two, four hundred dollars. 

Forinterest on one nffillion one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, at five per centum, per fourth article 
treaty first November, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-seven, fifty-five thousand dollars. 

For eleventh of thirty installments of intereet 
on eighty -five thousand dollars, at five per cen- 
tum, per fourth article treaty thirteenth October, 
eighteen hundred and forty-six, four thousand 
two hundred and fifty dollars. 

t^Vyandots. — For the last of three equal install- 
mentsojpon three hundred and eighty thousand 
dollars, in lieu of former annuities and claims, 
per sixth article treaty thirty-firs| January, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-five, one hundred and 
twenty-six thousand six hundred and eixty^ix 
dollars and sixty-seven cents. 

Miseellaneovs. — For carrying into eflfect the act 
of third March, eighteen hunared and nineteen, 
making provisions for the civilization of the In- 
dian tribes, in addition to the sum specified in 
said act, five thousand dollars. 

For surveying and marking the boundaries of 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw countries^ and for 
determining and marking the* ninety-eighth de- 
gree of west longitude, per ninth and nineteenth 
articles treaty twenty -second June, eighteen hua* 
dred and fifty-five, nve thousand dollars. 

For the expenses of surveying the boundanea 
of Indian reservations, and of surveying, allottinf , 
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^lind definitig Indian rcserteffand half-breed lands, 
and for other meidental expenses of carrying into 

' effe6t the treaties with the Indian tribes m Mich- 
i^n,and with the Chippewa Indians of the Mis- 

' emeippi and of Lake Superior, so fKr as anv of the 
said treaties provide for the survey or aUotment 
of lands, as set apart resel-yations for the tribes 
or bands, in addition to former appropriation, 

- \MTen 'thousand dollarfl. 

For Riedals fbr Indian chiefs, three thousand, 
dollars. 
Por the expenses of collecting and establishing 

', the southern Coroanches,Wichitaws, and certain 
other bands of Indians on reservations to be lo- 
cated south of the Arkansas river, and west of the 
ninety-eighth degree of longitude, fifty thousand 
dollars. 
For fulfilling treaties with (he 
Sioux cf tht Mississippi, viz: For the reappro- 
jjriation of this a(nount, bein^ the legitimate bal- 

. ance found duo to the Mcdawa-kan-toan and 
Wahpay-koo-tah Sioux, 'under the treaties of 
eighteen hundred ahd tliirty and eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-seven, for moneys heretofore car- 

' rfed to the surplus fund, to be paid to said Indians 
ias annuity, or applied as the President may di- 

' rect, in whole or part, fbr the civilization and 
general improvement of sAid Indians, forty-two 

~ tiiousand eight hundred and forty -one dollars 

*, 'and forty -seven cents. 

* For compensation of three special agents and 
three interpreters for the Indran tribes of Texas, 

' and for purchase of presents, fifteen thousand 
dollars.' 

For the expenses of colonizing, supporting, and 
furnishing agricultural implemeiita, and stock for 

ihe Indians in Texas, seventy-dne thousand seven 
mndred and seven dollars and fifty ceritd. 
' For the general incidental expenses of the Indian 
' Service in California, including traveling expenses 
of the superintendent, agents, and sub-agents, 

• seventeen thousand dollars. 

For defraying the expenses of the removAland 
subsistence of Indians of California to the reser- 
vation in that State, and for pay of physicians, 
smiths, mechanics, and laborers at the reserva- 
tions, one hundred and sixty-two thousand dol- 
lars: Provided, That an amount not exceediiog ten 
thousand dollars therefrom may be expended for 
the relief of the temporary wants of Indians out- 
side of said reservations. 

• ' For the general incidental expenses of the Indian 
service in the Territory of Utah, ten thousand 
dollars: Provided, That the amount appropriated 

' by the act of thirty -first July, one thousand eight, 
hundred and fifty-four, for negotiating treaties 
with Indian tribes in said Territory, may be ex- 

f ended for the general incidental expenses tit the 
ndian service tnerein. 
; For the general incidental expenses of the Indian 
^'service fn Oregon Territory, including insurance, 
and transportation of lymuities, goods, and pres- ' 
■ cnts, and office and traveling expenses or the 
superintendent, agents, and sub-agents, thirty- 

• nine thonsftid five hundred dollars. 

For adjusting diflkullies and preventing out- 
"Brcaks among the Indians in the Territory of 
^Oregon, ten thousand dollars. 

For defrayinff the expenses of the removal and 

* ''subsistence of Indians in Oregon Territory to the 

reservations therein, nldih^ them in procurine 
ihe^ own subsistence, purchase of provisioqpind 

, jNTOSADts, compeasation of laborers and otherem- 
ployef , fifty thousand dollars. 

1 , For restoring i^nd main tainiog peace with Indian 
tribes in Oregon Territory, or so much thereof 

x.M QM^ be necessary for expenditure during the 
year ending thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-seven, two hundre4 and sixty-four thou- 
sand ^ollai^. 

' , For the general incidental etpetises of the In- 
dian service in Washington Territory, fbrty thou- 

- sand dollars. 

For restoring and maintaining peace whh. Indian 
tribes in Washmgton Territory, or so much there- 
of as may be ijijcessary fbr expenditure during 
the year ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-seven; sevetity^nine thousand 
dollars. 
For defraying the expenses of the removal knd . 
" ' stibsistsnce of Indians of Washington Territory 
• to thft it&terraUons therein, aldibg them in pro- 



earing their own subaisteDce, {>archase of pro- 
visions ^nd presents, and compensation of laoor- 
ers and necessary employes, sixty thousand dol- 
lars: Provided, That a part of said sum, not 
exceeding four thousand nine hundred and sev- 
enteen dollars, may, by direction of the Seciretary 
of )he Interior, be applied for the payment of the 
just value of lands, improvements, and prcjimp- 
tion claims, owned by whites located within tie 
Indian reservation established on the south side 
of the Commencement bay, in Washington Ter- 
ritory, for the Puyallup and other bands of In- 
dians, on the relinquishment of said lands, im- 
provements, and' claims to the United States. 

For the general incidental expenses of the 
Indian service in the Territory of I^ew Mexico, 
presents of goods, agricultural implerae'nts, and 
other useful articles, and in assisting them to 
locate in permanent abodes and sustain them- 
selves by the pursuits of civilized life, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Interior, forty -seven thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

To carry into effect treaties with the Ottawa 
and Chippewa Indians, viz: 

To enable the Secfeti^y of the Interior to pay 
to Kinuwais or David ffing, of Carp and Choco- 
late rivers, Michigan, the amount designed to 
hove been secured to him in the tenth article of 
the treaty of twenty-eighth March, eighteen hma- 
dred and thirty -six, with the Ottawas and Ohip- 
pewas, if he shall, onftiU invsstigation, be sat- 
isfied the same has not been paid, one hundred 
dollars. , 

For payment of this amount to William Bang, 
in accordance with /schedule '*C," attached to 
the treaty with the Six Nations of New York, 
proclaimed April fourth, eighteen hundred and 
forty, in accordance with the resolution of the 
Senate of March twenty-fifth, eighteen hundred 
and forty, fifteen hundred dollars. 

For expenses of surveying a<id marking the 
external boundaries of Indian pueblos in the Ter- 
ritory of New Mexico, three thousand seven 
hundred and fifly dollars. 

To complete the survey of the Creek boundary, 
as required by the treaty, to be expended under 
the proper authority, the sum of twenty-four 
thousand fi^ve hundred dollars. 

To pay the legal representatives of Arthur 
^izemore, fourteen hundred and tweoty dollars, 
and to the legal representatives of John Semi, 
Simnmnce, or Semoice, eleven hundred and sixty- 
three dollars, the said claims being found in the 
supplementary abstract of additional claims ac- 
companying General Mitchell's report, which 
arise under the Creek treaty of eighteen hundred 
and fourteen; the said sums to be paid out of 
any money in tlie Treasury not otlierwise appro- 
priated. 

For the payment of the claim of C. M. tlitch- 
cock, executor of Colonel A. R. S. Hunter, for 
supplies of provisions to the Cherokees, under 
the authority of Brigadier General Wool, and of 
J. R.Schermerhorn, commissioner for negotiating 
the treaty with the Chejrokees, from the twenty- 
sixth of March to the sixteenth «f July, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-six, one thousand two hun- 
dred and thirty-six dollars and twenty-«five cents. 

For payment of the value of property of Baker 
and Stfeet, destroyed in eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five by the Kioway Indians, to be deducted 
from- the annuities payAble to the, said Indians, 
fifty .dollars. 

Sbc» 2. Jindbe il fxaiher tnncttd. That hereafter 
the agents ft)r the Sioux and Seminole Indiai^s, 
for the On^aha agency, for the Slickapoo agency, 
for the Kansas agency, and for the Neosho agency, 
shall receive eaoi an annual salary bf one thou- 
sand five htindred dollai^, instead of the salary 
of one thousand doHtirs rtow alfbwed b'y laV. 

Sec. 3. Jlnd be it fitrther enacted, That in Keu 
of the prdt^isions for the exercise of the duties 
of superintendents of Indian dffairs in the Terri- 
tories of Oregon, Washington, Utahi nnd New 
Mexico, jas now provided by law, the President 
be, and he is' hereby > authorized to appoint, by 
and with the advice atid consent of the Senate, 
one superintendent of Indian affairs for the Terri- 
tories of Waehinpfton and Oregon-, at the annual 
'salSfy of twenty -five hundred dollars; one stiperkir 
lendsklt^llidittn aflbirs lbrdieT«!fi«off ori<l^w 
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Mexico, an'd one for the Territory of Utah, each 
at the annual salary of two thousand dollars; and 
that from asd after such aeparation»of Che duties 
of said offices, the Gk)vernorof Washington shiUl 
receive the same salary as that paid to the Goy- 
ernor of Oregon; and the Governors of Utah and 
New Mexico shall each receive the salary of 
twenty-five hundred dollars. " The superintend- 
ents of Indian affairs in the Territories of Oregoti, 
Washington, Utah, and New Mexico, shall nego- 
tiate no treaties with any Indian tribes within said 
Territories^ unless instructe^thsrsto by the Pres- 
ident of tlie United States. 

SBC..4. Jind be itfwrther enacted. That one of the 
second-class clerkships in the Indian bureau dk^l 
hereafi»r be made a third-class clerkship, to be 
designated by ti^ Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs. 

Sec. 5. Jind he it furiktr enacted. That in set- 
tling the acoonnta of Thomas J. Henly , aa super- 
intendent of Indian aifaira in California, the ac- 
counting, ofikers of the Treasury be* and they are 
hereby, authorized to allow him the amount of 
seven hundred and fifty dollars, paid by him to 
Sanders & Benbam for interest upon' money ad- 
vanced by them on -account of the Indian service 
in California, .upon his producing aatisfiictory 
vosehers for.these expenditures. 

Afpbsybd, Mardi 3» 1857. 

PiTBLic, XXI.— An Act to establish an adticioflal 
Land District in the State of Wisconsin. 

Be it enacted by the Senate' and House of Repre- 
sentatives qf the United States of .America in Congress 
assembled. That so much of the districts of lands 
now subject to sale at La Crosse and Hudson, in 
tjie Slate of Wisconsin, as are jcontained within 
the following boundary, shall constitute a new 
land district, to be called tlie Chippewa district, 
to wit: north of the line dividing townships twcn- 
ty-fowr and twenty-five north ; south of the line 
aividinff townships forty and forty -onfe north; 
west of the line dividing ranges one and two east, 
and east of (he line. dividing ranges eleven and* 
twelve west; the location of the office for which 
shall be designated by the President of the United 
States, and shall by him from time to time be 
changed as the public interest may seem to re- 
quire. 

Sec. 3. Jind be H further enacted. That there 
shall be appointed by the President, by and wHh 
the advice and. consent of the Senate, or during 
the recess thereof and until the end of its next 
session after such appointment, a register ^d re- 
ceiver for said district, who shall respectively be 
required to reside at the site of the onice, be sub- 
ject to the ^ame laws^ and entitled to the |iame 
jcompensationt as is, or may hereafter be pfc- 
scribeij by law in relation to other land officers of 
the United States. 

Sec 3. JJnd be it further enacted, That the sales 
shall continHe at the old land offices at JErfi Crosse 
and HudiBon tiU the registers and receivers thereat 
are notified that the ^^fficers for the district cheated 
by this act are prepared to enter on their duties. 

6ec. 4. wfml be il j\irlA«r enactitt, Thnt to.meet 
the expenses of carrying this act into efiect^ Che 
sum 01 five thousand dollars, or as much thereof 
as may he necessary, is hereby appropriated for 
salaries, commissions, and incidenbUexpenassof 
the offices of the re^stsr and reoeiver« to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Connissioner 
of the General Land Office. 

Approvsd, March 3, 1857. 

Public, XXI! .-^An Act to Confirm certain- En- 
tries of Land therein named. 

'] 'B$>it^9naetedbythcSm%at/tandIitnm^iUprf 
untalhfes^thc United States ofAmericAin Ctngtest 
msamtbtidy That all entries of the publio landlsl 
under the act to graduate and reduce tiis^riee of 
the pnbKc lands stibjea Ur entry to aciyal settlers 
and cutttvators, approved fourth of Au^piSt«ie%h- 
teen hundred and fifty-four^ made pnon toi -the 
passage of thisaet^ ih Which tiie piicDbaser ^as 
mikde the affidavit, and paid the pnteksse-oioney, 
as required by said act, and the tnetmetiMSSris- 
sned and in foree,and in the hands of .the repster 
at the time of makiagsaid entry, are hesebgr^fal- 
isedvan^pstsnts shall issue tathe pacttes^cesMct- 
iTely»excepiing those entries^mder ssid tt ishich 
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.the Coramisisionet of the Qeneral Land Office may 
aacertain to have been fraudulently or evasively 
made: Provided^ Th^t this act shall not be so 
construed as to coofirm any of said entries whi^h 
Aiave heretofore been (^lnulled and vacated by said 
Commisaioner on account of fraud, evaaion of 
law, or other special cause: Jlnd fromdtdjwrther, 
Thlit nothing herein contained shall be so con- 
strued as to deprive any actual settler and culti- 
y«tor of bis rignt to any land on which h» resided 
at the time of an entry by another person under 
.the act to which this act is an amendment. 
• ^raovED, March 3, 1857. 

PuBUc, XXIII. — ^An Act to establish three addi- 
tional Land Districts in the Territory of Ha- 
braska. 

Be U enacted 61/ the Senate and House of Repre- 
tentatives qf the United Stales qf .America in Congress 
^emble^ That all tbat portion of the Territory 
of Nebradka at present included in the Omaha 
district, which lies south of the line which divides 
townships six and seven nqrth, extended from the 
Missouri river westward, shall constitute an ad- 
ditional district, to be called the " Nemaha land 
district;" all sajd Omaha district which is situated 
south of the south shore or right bank of the 
Platte river, and north of the said township line, 
between townships six and seven north, shall 
constitute an additional land district, to be called, 
the "South Platte river land district;" and all 
that portion of said Omaha. district which lies 
nofth of tHe south boundary of the ** Omaha re- 
serve," extended westward, being identical with 
the line which divides townships twenty-three 
and twenty-four north, ahall constitute an addi- 
' tional land district, to be called the ** Dahkota land 
district;", the location of the offices for which 
shall be designated by the President of the United 
Stales, and shall by him, from time to time, be 
chanj^ed as the public interests may seem to 
require. 

Sec. 2. ^nd he it further enacted, That the 
President be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
appoint, by and with the advice and consent of 
^ne Senate, or during the recess thereof, and until 
' the end of the next session of Congress after such/ 
appointment, a register and a receiver for each 
■ land district hereby created, who shall be required 
' to reside at the site of their offices, have the same 
powers, responsibilities, and emoluments, and be 
subject to the same acts and penalties which are, 
or may be, prescribed by law in relation to other 
land«officers of the United States. 
I Stc. 3. Jind be it further enacted. That the* 
' President is hereby authorized to cause the public 
lands in said districts, with the ex(^eption of such 
as may have been or may be reserved for other 
purposes, to be exposed to sale in the same man- 
ner and upon the same terms and conditions as 
other public lands of the United States: Provided, 
'That all sales and locations made at Omaha City 
of lands situated within the limits of the new 
districts hereby created, which shall be valid and 
' right in other respects, up to the day on which the 
, new offices shall respectively go into operation, 
be, and the same are hereby, confirmed. 
Approved, March 3, 1857. 

PuBMc, XXIV. — An Act to establish three addi- 
tional Land Districts in the Territory of. Kan- 
sas. 

Be U enacted by the Senate and^Uouse qf Reprc' 
ienlatives of the United States qfJimeriea in Congress 
pssemiled. That all that portion of the '* Pawnee 
Jand di8trict»"in the Territory of Kansas, created 
by the thirteenth section of the act approved 
' twenty-second July« eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, entitled '* An act to establish the offices of 
/jsurveyor general of New Mexicoi Kansas,, and 
' Nebraska, to grant donations to actual settlers 
therein, and for other purposes," which is situ- 
ated north of tho north or left bank of the Kansas 
.'river, apd east of the line which divides ranges 
>eieht and nine east* shall constitute a separate £s- 
tnct,to be called the ** Delaware l&nd district;" 
mil that portion of said Pawn^ district which is 
aituated south of the neaxeqt township line to the 
> parallel of thirty-eight degrees of north latitude, 
. to be hereaftet determined by the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office, ahall eoftstitute an 



additional district, to be called the ** Osage land 
district;" and all that portion of said Pawnee- dis- 
trict which lies west of the line dividing ranges 
ei^htand nine east, and north of the nearest town* 
ship line to the parallel of thirty -eight degrees of 
north latitude, shall constitute a district toVbe 
called the ** * Western district ' land district " the 
.location of the o^ees for which shall be desig- 
iDated by the President of the United States, and 
shall by him, from time to time, bo changed as 
the public interests may seem to require. 

Sec. 2. Andhe it further enacted. That the Pres- 
ident be, and he is hereby, authorized, whenever 
the public interests shall require, to appoint, by 
and with the advice and consent of the oenate, ox. 
during the recess thereof, and until the end of the 
next session of Congress after such appointment, 
a register and a receiver for each or cither of th« 
districts hereby created, who shall respectively 
be required to reside at the site of their offices, 
have Uie same powers, responsibilities, and emol- 
uments, and be subject to the same acts and pen- 
alties, wl)ich are or may be prescribed by law in 
relation to other land omcers of the United States. 

8ec. 3. And be it further enacted. That the Pres- 
ident .is hereby .authorized to cause the public 
lands in the districts created by this act, with the 
exception of such as may have bcpn or paay be 
reserved for other purposes, to be exposed to sale 
in the same manner and upon the same terms and 
conditions as other public lands' of the United 
States: Provided, That all sales and locations 
made at the office of the old district of lands situ- 
ated within the limits of the new districts, which 
shall be Talid and right in other respects up to the 
dty on which the new offices shall go into oper- 
ation, be, and the same are hereby, confirmed. 

AppaQVED, March 3, 1857. 



PuBUc, XXV. — An Act to expedite Telegraphic 
Communication for th^ uses of the Government 
in its foreign intercourse. 

Be it enacted by Vie Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States ofJlmefica in Congress 
assefnbledf That the Secretary pf State, in the dis- 
cretion, and under tlie direction of the President 
of the United States, may contract with any com- 
petent person, persons, or association, for the aid 
of the United States, by furnishing not exceeding 
two ships in laying down a submarine cable, to 
connect existing telegraphs between the coast of 
Newfoundland and toe coast of Ireland, and for 
the use of such submarine«communication when 
established by the Government of the United 
States, on such terms and conditions as shall seem 
to the Presidentjust and reasonable, notexceeding 
seventy thousand dollars per annum, until the net 
profiia of such peraipn , or persons, or association , 
shall be equal to a dividcna of six per cent, per ap- 
num,and then not exceedingfifty thousand dollars 
per annum for twenty-five years: Provided, That^ 
the Government of Great Britain shall, before orat* 
the same time, enter into a like contract for those 
purposes with the same person, persons', or associ- 
ation, and upon terms of exact equality with those 
stipulated by the United States : Jindprovided, That 
the iariiT of prices for the use of suc^fiubmarine 
communication by the public shall be fixed by Uie 
Secretary of the Treasurypf the United States and 
the Govdrnment of Great Britain, or its author- 
.ized agent: Prmided further. That the United 
States and the citizens thereof shall enjoy the use 
of the said submarine telegraph communication 
for all time on the same termsand conditions which 
shall be stipulated in favor of the Government of 
Great Britain, and the subjects thereof, recogni- 
zing' equality of rights among the citizens of the 
United States in the use of said submarine qom- 
]Aunication,and the lines of telegraph which may 
at any time connect with the same at its terminus 
,on the^oast of Newfoundland and in the United 
States* in any contract so to be entered into by 
such p^rsotf, persons, or association, with that 
Government: Provided further. That the contract 
to.he ma^e by the British Government shall not 
be different from that already proposed by that 
Government to the New York, Newfoundland, 
and London Telegraph Company, except such, 
provisions as may pe necessary to secure to each 
Government the transmission of its own mes- 
aafea by4t* o^a ageata: .ind pr4mdcd fktr^ert 



That it shall be in the power of Congress, after 
ten years, to terminate said contract upon giving 
one year's notice to the parties to such contract. 
APBaovEo, March 3, 1857. 



Public , XXVI. — An Act making Appropriations 
for the service of the Post Office Department 
during the fiscal year ending the thirtieth of 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight. 

Be it' enacted by the Senate and House qfBepr$r 
sentatives qfthe Utdted States qf^nurica in CoiupreSs 
assembled. That the following sums be, ana the 
same are hereby, appropriated for the Post Office 
Department for the year ending the thirtieth of 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, out of ai^y 
moneys m the Treasury arising from the revenues 
of the said Department, in conformity to the act 
of the secoifd of July, eight^n hundred .and 
thirty-six: 

For transportation of the mails, (inland,) seven 
million six hundred and twenty-two thousand 
two hundred and forty-seven doljars. 

For compensation of postmasters, two million 
one hundred and forty tnousand dollars. 

For ship, steamboat, and wa^ letters, twenty 
thousand dollars. 

For wrapping-paper, -forty-£ve thousand dol- 
lars. 

For office furniture in the^ post offices, six thou- 
sand dollars. 

For advertising, eighty thousand dollare. 

For mail-bags, fifty-uve thousand dollars. 

For blanks, and paper for the same, ninety^fii^'a 
thousand dollars. 

. For mail-locks, kays, and stamps, fifteen thou- 
sand dollars. 

For mail depredations and special agents, sixty- 
five thousand^dollara. 

For clerks in. the offices of postmasters, seven 
hundred and sixty-five thousand dollars. ^ 

For postage stamps and stamped enyelopoa, 
ninety-five tnousand dollars. 

For miscellaneous items, one hundred and sev- 
enty thousand dollars. 

Sec 2. .^ndbe it further enacted. That the sum 
of six hundred and sixty-six thousand ei^ht hun- 
dred and eighty-three dollars be, and me same 
is hereby, appropriated, to bf paid out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, to supply deficiencies in the revenue of the 
Post Office Department for the year ending the 
thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred aud fifty- 
seven. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That if tho 
revenues of the Post Office Department shall ba 
insufficient to meet tho appropriations of this act, 
the sum of two million nve hundred thousand 
dollars, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, to be 
paid out of any money in the Treasury not oth- 
erwise appropriated, to supply deficiencies in tho 
revenue of the Post Office Department for the 
year ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-eight. 

Sec 4. And be it further CTiacted, That the Post- 
master General be, and ho is hereby, authoi'ized 
to establish and put in operation a semi-monthly 
mail, by sea, from San Francisco, in tlie State of 
California, to Olympia, in the Territory of Wash- 
ington, touchiuj^ at Humboldt Bay, Trinidad, 
and Crescent City, in the State of California; 
Pbrt Orford, Gardiner City, or Umpqua, and As- 
toria, in the Territory of Oregon; Shoal-water 
Bay, Fort Townsend, in the Territory of Wash- 
ington; and at such other points as shall ba 
desiguatf^ by the Postmaster Greneral: Provided, 
That tne contract for the said service be adver- 
tised by the. Postmaster General in pursuance pf 
existing laws, atid let to the lowest bidder: And 
provided further. That the whole cost of said ser- 
vice shall not exceed the sum of one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars per annum, \\^hich 
sum IS here1t>y appropriated for that purpose, to 
be paid out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated: Provided furtlier. That 
the Postmastcc General, jpay^f if he shall deem it 
for the public interest, ccml^ct for said service 
with Uie lowest bidder, aa,^foresaid, under the 
advertised proposals heretofore made for mail 
iscrvice between the points aforesaid. 

Sec. 5. Andbs i(/urt^r eiWM^i That-M^e Posl- 
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master Geneml be authorized and directed to eon- 
tinue the mail service between Charleston, Key 
West, and Harana, during the months of Auj^ust 
and September in ^ach-year for the residue of the 
present contract term of the southern section by 
a competent steamer, as it is now being performed 
during ten months of the year; and that to enable 
him to do so, a sum not exceeding ten thousand 
dollars per annum is hereby appropriated out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated. 

Sbc. 6. wfndfte it further enacted^ Th&tthe fourth 
section of the act of Congress approved fifth' of 
August, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, entitled 
'* An act making, appropriations for the service 
of the Post Office Department dyring the fiscal 
year ending the thirtieth of June, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-five," be and the same is 
hereby continued for one year from August fifth, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-seven. 

Sl:c.7. ^nd be it farther enacted, Thatthe Post- 
master General be, and be is hereby, authorized 
to reexamine and adjust aU questions arising out 
of fines imposed upon the contractors for carry- 
ing the mails upon the Mississippi river. 

Sbc. 8. Jindbe it farther enaeted. That the Post- 
master General be, and is hereby , authorized and 
directed to examine the applications of Yassat D. 
Pinkham, contractor for carrying the United 
States mail on route sixty-seven, between Bangor 
and Calais, in the State of Maine, and of Lewis 
W. Ludlow, contractor .for carrying the United 
States mails on route one thousand two hundred 
and forty-two, from Auburn to South Lansing, 
in the State of New York, to be released from 
their respective contntcts, and in hi^discretion 
to release either or both of them therefrom. 

Sko. 9. Jind be it further enacted^ That the eighth 
section of the act of the eighteenth of August, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-sipc, entitled ** An act 
malcing appropriations fbr the service of the Post 
Ofilce Department,** &c., be construed as man- 
datory; and that the Postmaster General be, and 
he hereby is, required to pay to the said Giddings 
the sum of thirty-three thousand and five hundred 
dollars per. annum in lieu of the contract pay, on 
mail route number twelve thousand nine hundred, 
as ^directed by said section, deducting payments 
heretofore made. 

Sec. 10. Jnd be itfurther enacted, Thatthe Post- 
master GKioeral be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to contract for the conveyance of the entire letter 
mail from such point on the Mississippi river as 
the contractors may select,, to SaYi Francisco, in 
the State of California, for six years, at a cost not 
exceeding three hundred^ thoasand dollars per 
annum for semi-monthly, four hundred and fifly 
thousand dollars for weekly, or six hundred thou- 
sand dollars for semi- weekly service; to be per- 
formed semi-monthly, weekly, or semi- weekly, 
at the option of the Postmaster General. 

Ssc. 1 1. Jindbe it farther enacted. That the con-* 
tract shall require the service to be performed with 
good four-horse coaches, or spring wagons, suit- 
able for the conveyance of passengers, as well as 
the safety and security of the mails. 

Sec 12. ^nd be it further enacted. That the con- 
tractors shall have the right of preiimption to three 
hundred and twenty acres of any land not then 
disposed of or reserved, at each point nepes^ry 
for a station, not to be nearer than ten miles from 
each other; and provided, that no mineral lands 
shall be thus preiimpted. 

Sec. 13. •^nd be it further enacted, That the said 
service shall be performed within twenty-five days 
for each trip>and that, before entering into such 
contract, the Postmaster Greneral shalT t>e satis- 
fied \}f the ability and disposition of the parties 
bona fide and in good faith to perform the said 
contract, and shall require good and sufficient 
security for the performance of the same; the 
service to commence within twelve months after 
the signing of the contract. 

Sec. 14. ^nd be it further enacted, That the 
Postmaster General of the United States be, and 
he hereby is, authorized and directed to accept 
the lowest bid ofiTered^nd now on record, (pro- 
vided the same mill' not exceed twenty-tnree 
thousand dollars a J^ar, for weekly services,) to 
convey the United States mails in good and suf- 
ficient steamer of steamers, under the adyerlise- 
ment oTthe Postmtfter Oenend of January nine- 



teen, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, for " pro- 
posals for conveying the United States mails 
on Puget Sound, Washington Territory,** and to 
contract with the bidders thereof to put into- 
inimediate operation the said service on Puget 
Sound, Washington Territory, commencing at 
Olympia, and supplyingSteilacOom, Seattle, Port 
Madison, Port Gamble, Port Ludlow, Port Town- 
send jPenn'sCove, Bellingham Bay, (■Whatcorn,^ 
New Dungeness, and such other places on said 
route as the Postmf^ster General may direct; said 
service to be paid for out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated: Provided, 
That the said service shall oe performed in first- 
class steamboats, under the eighth section of the 
act approved March third, eighteen hundred and 
forty-nve. 

Sec 15. And be it further enacted. That the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury be directed to pay to 
George Whitman the sum of ten thousand one 
hundred dollars, be4ng the amount 'ot a draft 
issued in his favor by the Postmaster General on 
the eleventh of August, eighteen hundred and 
thirty -eight, upon the postmaster at New Orleans, 
in payment of services rendered by said Whit- 
man as mail conti*actor, less two thousand dollars 
paid iheredn, which draft was not satisfied hy 
the drawer.* 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 



PcTBLic, XXVII.— An Actmedcing A|>propriations 

. for Fortifications and other works of Defense, 

and for Repairs of Barracks and Q.uartej'9, for 

the year ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen 

hundred and fifty-eight. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives <fthe United States ofJimericain Coi^ess 
assembled. That the following sums be, and they 
are hereby, appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated , for the 
construction, preservatton, and repairs of certain 
fortifications, barracks, and quarters, for the year 
ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred 
and fifW-cight: 

For Fort Montgomery* outlet of Lake Cham- 
plairf, fifty thousand dollars. 

For Fort Knox, at the Narrows of the Penob- 
scot river, Maine, fifty thousand dollars. 

For fortifications at the entrance of Kennebec 
river, Maine, one hundred thousand dollars. 
. For the commencement of a fortification on 
Hog Island Ledge, in Portland harbor, Maine, 
fifty thousand dollars. 

For Fort Warren, Boston harbor, and pre- 
servation of its site, ten thousand dollars. 

For FortWinthrop,Governor*s Island, Boston 
harbor, thirty thousand dollars.' 
• For fortifications at the entrance of New Bed- 
ford harbor, one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. 

For Fort Adams, protection of site, Newport 
harbor, Rhode Islanu, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For P9rt Schuyler, East river, New York har- 
bor, twenty thousand dollars. 

For Fort Richmond, Staten Island, New York 
harbor, one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

For fortifications at Sandy Hook, New Jersey, 
outlet of New Yerk harbor, two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. 

For the commencement ofa fort opposite- Fort 
Schuyler, New York, one hundlred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 

For the erection of a fort on the site of Fort 
Tompkins, in the State of New York, one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. 

For Fort Delaware, on Delaware river, two 
hundred thousand dollars. 

For Fort Carroll, SoUers' Point flats, Baltimore 
harbor, Marylan<l, one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. 

For Fort Calhoun, Hampton Roads, Virginia, 
one hundred thousand dollars. 

For Fort Sumpter, Charleston Iiarbdr, South 
Carolina, one hundred thousand dollars. 

F.or Fort Pulaski, Savannah river, Georgia, 
twenty-six thousand dollars. 

For Fort Clinch , entrance to Cumberland Sound , 
Florida, seventy-five thousand dollars. 

For Fort Barrancas, Pensacola harbor, Florida, 
thirty-three thousand dollars. 

For Fort Gaines, Dauphin Iriandi tntrame to 
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Mobile Bay, Alabama, one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. 

For defenses aC Proctor's ' Landing, Lake 
Borgne, Louisiana, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For Port Livin^^ston, Grand -Terre Island, Bar- 
rataria Bay, Louisiana, and preservation of its 
site, twenty thousand dollars. 

For Fort Taylor, Key West, Florida, two hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

For Fort Jefferson, Gkrden Key, Florida, three 
hundred thousand dollars. 

For fortifications at Alcatraz Island, San Fran- 
cisco Bay, California, two hundred thousand dol- 
lars. 

For fort at Fort Point, San Francisco Bay, Cal- 
ifornia, three hundred and fifty thousand uollars. 

For repairs at Fort Hamilton, at the. Narrows, 
New York harbor, ten thousand dollars. 

For repairs at Fort La Fayette, New York 
harbor, ten thousand dollars. 

For repairs of Fort Wood, Bedlow's Island, 
New York harbor, five thousand dollars. 

For barracks, quarters, and hospital at Fort 
Columbus, Governor's Island, New York harbor, 
fourteen thousand dollars. 

For purchase of additional land for site of Fort 
Tompkins, forty-two thousand three hundred dol- 
lars. 

For modification of Fort Madison, Annapolis 
harbor, Maryland, twenty thousand dollars. 

For artesian well at Fort Monroe, ten thousand 
dollars. 

For repairs of Fort Jackson, Savannah river, 
Georgia, eighteen thousand dollars. 

Fortlieforiification of Ship Island, coast of Mis- 
sissippi, one hundred thousand dollars. 

For fortifications for the defense of the inner 
passes into Mobile bay, (known as Grant's Pass 
and Pass au Heron,) one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. • 

For repairs of Fort Pickens, Pensacola harbor, 
Florida, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For i*epairs and extension of Fort St. Philip, 
Mississippi river, Louisiana, twenty-five thoa- 
sand dollars. 

For repairs of Fort Macomb and preservatioa 
of site, Chef Menteur Pass, Louisiana, seven 
thousand dollars. 

For repairs of Tower Dupre, Bayou Depre, 
Louisiana, and perfecting title of site, twelve thou- 
sand dollars. 

For fortifications for the defense of the entrance 
to Galveston harbor and bay, Texas, eighty thoa- 
sand dollars. 

To purchase a site and construct additional 
defenses for San Francisco, California, three huD' 
dred thousand dollars. * 

For contingent expenses of fortifications, for 
preservation of sites, protection of titles, and re- 
pairs of sudden damages, thirty thousand dollars. 

For repairs and alterations of barracks, quar- 
ters, hospitals, store rooms, and fences at perma- 
nent forts not occupied by troops, nineteen tho^• 
sand dpUars. ^ 

For the construction of permanent platforms 
for modern cannon of large .caliber in the existing 
fortifications of important harbors, one hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 



PvBLic, XXVIII. — An Act reducing the Duty on 
Imports, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Itipre- 
sentatives qfthe United States of America in Cottrress 
assembled. That on and after the first day of July, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, ad valorem du- 
ties shall be imposed , in lieti of those now imposed , 
upon eoods, wares, and merchandise imported 
from abroad into the United States, as follows, viz: 

Upon the articles enumerated in schedules A 
and B»^of the tarifiT act of eighteen hundred and 
forty-six, a duty of thirty per centum, and upon 
those enumerated in schedules C, D, E, F, G, 
and H, of said act, the duties of twenty -four per 
centum, nir^teen per centum, fifteen per centum, 
twelve per centum, eight per centum, and four 
per centum, resf^ctively, with such exceptions 
as hereinafter made; and all articles so imported 
as afbresaid, and not enumerated- in the mM 
aehedules, nor in schedule I, shall pAy a daty of 
fifkeen per centum. 
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Sec. 2. And ht U further enacted. That all 
manufaGtures composed wholly of cotton, which 
are bleached, printed, painted, or dyed, and de 
laioes, shall be transferred to schedule C; Ja- 
panned leather or skins of all kinds, shall be 
transferred to schedule D; ginger, green, ripe, 
dried, preserve*d or pickled; ochers, and ochrey 
earths; medicinal roots, leaves, gums, and resina 
in a crude state not otherwise provided for; weures, 
■chemical, earthen or pottery, of a capacity exceed- 
ing ten gallons, shall be transferred lo schedule 
"E; borate of lime and codilla, or tow of hemp or 
flax, shall be transferred to schedule F; antimony, 
crude, or reguius of; barks of all kinds not other 



wise provided for; camphor, crude; cantharideB;*'Hhe place of their ^owth or production in Amer- 



oarbonate of soda; emery, in lump or pulverized; 
fruits, green, ripe, or dried; ffums, Arabic, Bar- 
bary, copal, East India, Jeddo, Senegal, sulieti- 
tute, tragacanth, and all other gums and resins, 
in a crude state; ^nachinery exclusively designed 
and expressly imported for the manufVu^ture of 
^ax and linen goods; sponges; tin in plates or 
sheets, galvanized or ungalvanized; woods, name- 
ly, cedar,lignumvitaB, ebony, box,granadilla, ma- 
hogany, rosewood, saiin wood, and all cabinet 
woods, shall be transferred tp schedule G; acids^ 
acetic, benzoic, boracic, citric, muriatic, white 
and yellow, oxalic, pyroligenous and tartaric, 
and all other acids of every description used for 
chemj^ or manufacturing purposes not other- 
wise provided for; aloe8;amber;amber^ris;anise- 
seed; annaUo, roucou or Orleans; arsenic; articles 
not in a crude state used in dyeing or tanning not 
otherwise proridcd for; asafoetida; asphaltum; 
barilla; bleaching powder, or chloride of lime; 
borax, crudti; boucoo leaves; brimstone, crude, in 
l^ulk; cameos, mosaics, diamonds, gems, pearls, 
rubies, and other precioufl8tone8,(notset;) chalk; 
^clay; cochineal^ cocoa, cocoas-nuts, and c<Kipa 
•hells; cork tre^rbark; cream of tartar; extraqft 
of indifi^o; extracts and decoctions of logwood and 
other dye woods, not otlierwise provided for; ex- 
tract of madder; flint, ground; grindstones; gutta 
percha, unmanufactured; India-rubber, in boLilcs, 
slabs, or sheets, unmanufactured; India-rubber, 
in'ilk. of; indigo; lac spirits; lac sulphur; tastings 
cut in strips ar patterns of the size and shape for 
shoes, slippers, boots, bootees, gaiters, or buttons, 
exclusively, not combined with India-rubber; 
manufactures of mohair cloth, silk twist, or other 
manufactures of cloth, suitable for the manufac- 
ture of shoes, cut in slips or patterns of the size 
and shape for shoes, slippers, boots, bootees, 

faiters, or buttons, exclusively, not combined with 
ndia-rubber; music, printed with lines, bound or 
unbound ;oils, palm, teal, and cocoa-nut; Prussian 
blue; soda ash; spices of all kinds; watch mate- 
rials, and unfinished parts of watches; and woad, 
or pastil, shall be transferred to schedule H. 

Sec. 3. *^nd be it further enacted, That on and 
after the first day of July, eighteen hundred and ' 
fifty-seven, the goods, wares, and merchandise 
mentioned in schedule I, made part hereof, shall 
be exempt from duty, and entitled to free entry :^ 

Sehidule /. 



All books, maps, charts, mathematical nautical 
instruments, philosophical apparatus, and all other 
articles whatever, imported for the use of the United 
States; all philosophical apparatus, fnstruments, 
books, maps^and charts; statues; statuary; busts 
and casts of marble, bronze, alabaster, or plaster 
of Paris; paintings and drawings; etchings; spe- 
cimens of sculpture; cabinets of coins, medals, 
. gems, and all collections of antiijuities; provided 
the sanie be specially imported m good faith for 
the use of any society incorporated or established 
for philosophical or literary purposes^ or for the;k 
encouragement of the fine arts, or for the use or 
by tl^e order of any college, academy, school, or 
seminary of learning in the United States; animal 
carbon, (bone black;) animals, living, of all kinds; 
argol, or crude tartar; articles in a crude state, 
used in dyeing or tanning, not otherwise provided 
for; bark, Peruvian; bells, old, and bell metal; 
berries, nuts, flowers, plants, and vegetables used 
exclusively in dyeing or in composing dyes, but 
no article shall be classed as such that has under- 

fone anv manufacture; bismuth; bitter apples; 
olting cloths; bones, burnt, and bone dust; books, 
maps, and charts, imported by authority of the 
Joint Library Committee of Congress, for the ase^ 



of the Library of Congress; provided, that if, in 
any case, a contract shall have been made with 
any bookseller, importer, or other person, for 
books, maps, or Charts, in whi^h contract the 
bookseller, importer, or other person aforesaid, 
shall have paia the duty, or included the duty in 
said contract, in such case the duty shall not be 
remitlbdv brass, in bars and pigs, or when old 
and fit only to be remanufactured; Brazil wood, 
brazillefeto, and all other dye-woods in stuffs; 
bullion, gold and silver; burr stones, wrought 
or unw^.ought, but unmanufactured; cabinets of 
coins/ medals, and all other collections of anti- 
quities; coffee and tea, when imported direct from 



lean vessels, or in foreign vessels entitled by 
reciprocal treaties to be exempt from discrimin- 
ating duties, tonnage, and other charges; coffee, 
the srowtb or production of the possessions of 
the Netherlanus, imported from the Netherlands 
in, the same manner; coins, gold, silver, and cop- 
per; coppei'ore; copper, when imported for the 
United States Mint; copper, in pigs or bars, or 
when old and fit only to be remanufactured; 
cotton ; cutch ; dragon's blood; felt, adhesive, for 
sheathing vessels; flax unmanufactured; garden 
seeds, and all other seeds for agricultural, horti- 
cultural, medicinal, and manufacturing purposes, 
ifot otherwise provided for; glass,, when old and 
fit only to be remanufactured; goods, wares, and 
merchandise, the growth, produce, or manufacture 
of the United States, exported to a foreign coun- 
try and brought back to the United States in the 
same condition as when exported, upon which no 
drawback or bounty has been allowed; provided, 
thatall regulations to ascertain theidentity thereof, 
prescribed by existing laws, or which' may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, shall 
Dp complied with; guano; household effects, old, 
and in use, of persons or families from foreign 
countries, if usea abroad by them and not intended 
for any other person or persons, or for sale; loe; 
[ice;] ivory, unmanufactured; junk, old; linseed — 
but not embracing flaxseed ; madder root; madder, 
ground or prepared; maps and charts; models of 
inventions anu other improvements in the arts; 
provided, that no other article or articles shall be 
deemed a model or improvement which can be 
fitted for use; oakum; pil, spermaceti, whale, and 
other fish of American fisneries, and all other 
articles the produce of such fisheries; paintings 
and statuary ; pal m leaf, unman ufactured ; personal 
and household effects (not merchandise) of citi- 
zens of the Uniidd States dying abroad; plaster 
ofParis,orsulphateoflime,unground;platina,un- 
manufactured; rags, of whati^er material, except 
wool; rattans and reeds, unmanufaptured; shcatn- 
ing copper, but no copper to be considered such, 
and admitted free, except in sheets of forty-eight 
inches long and fourteen inches wide, and weigh- 
ing from fourteen to thirty-four ounce^s the square 
foot; sheathing metal, not wholly, or in part of 
iron ungalvanized; shingle bolts and stave bolts; 
silk, raw, or as reeled from the cocoon, not being 
doubled, twisted, or advanced in manufacture in 
any way; specimens of natural history, miner- 
<dogy, or botany; substances expressly used for 
manures; tin, in pigs, bars, or blocks; trees, 
shruDs, bulbs, plants, and roots not otherwise 
provided for; wearing apparel in actual use, and 
other personal effect3v<(not merchandise;) pro- 
fessional books, implements, instruments, and 
tools of trade, occupation, or employment, of 
persons arriving in the United States: Provided, 
That this exemption shall not be construed to 
include machinery, or other articles imported for 
use in any manufacturing est^lishment, or for 



sale; sheep's wool, unmanufactured, of the value 
of twegty cents per pound, or less, at the port of 
exportation, and hair of the alpaca, the goat, and 
other like animals, unmanufactured: Provided, 
That any wool of^he sheep, or hair of the alpaca, 
the goat, and other like animals, which shall be 
imported, in any other than the ordinary condi- 
tion, as now and heretofore practiced, or which 
shall be changed in its character, for the* purpose 
of 'evading the duty, or which shall be reduced 
in value by the intentional admixture of dirt or 
any foreign substance to twenty cents per pound, 
or less, shall be subject to pay a duty of twenty- 
four per centum ad valorem, anything in this act 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 



Sec . 4. And he it further enacted. That all ^oods, 
wares, and merchandise which shall be in the 
public stores on the first day of 'July aforesaid, 
shall be subject, on entry thereof for consumption, 
to no other duly than if the same had been im- 
ported, res|Scctiveljr, after that day. 

Sec. 5. And he \t further enacted, That on the 
,entry of any goods, wares, and merchandise im- 
ported on and after the first day of July aforesaid, 
the decision of the collector of the customs at the 
port of importation and entry, as to their liability 
to duty or exemption therefrom, shall be final 
and conclusive asoinst the owner, importer,' con- 
signee, or agent of any such goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise, unless the owner, importer, consignee, 
or agent shall, within ten days after such entry, 
give notice to the collector, in writing, of his dis- 
satisfaction with such decision, setting forth there- 
in, distinctly and specifically, his i^ounds of ob- 
jection thereto, and shall, within thirty days after 
the date of such decision, appeal therefrom to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, whose decision on 
such appeal shall be final and conclusive and ths 
said goods, wares, and merchandise shall be liabla 
to duty or exempted therefrom accordingly, any 
act of Congress to the contrary notwithstanding, 
unless suit shall be brought witliin thirty days 
after such decision for any duties that may have 
been paid, or may thereafter be paid, on said 
goods, or within thirty days after the duties 
shall have been paid in cases where such goods 
shall be in bond. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 



PtTBLic, XXIX. — An Act making a grant of 
Land to the Territory of Minnesota^ in altern- 
ate sections, t6 aid in the sotistruction of certain 
Railroads in said Territory, and granting Pub- 
lic Lands in alternate sections to the State of 
Alabama, to aid in the construction of a certain 
Railroad in said State. 

Be it enacted hy tlie Senate aatd House <^ Reprc' 
aentatives <ifthe United States of America in Congrea 
assembled, That there be, and is hereby, granted 
to the Territory of Minnesota, for the purpose of 
aiding in the construction of railroads, from Still- 
water, by way of Saint Paul and Saint Anthony, 
to a point between the foot of Big Stone.Lake and 
the mouth of Sioux Wood river, with a branch, 
via Saint Cloud and Crow Wing, to the navigable 
waters of the Red River of the North, at such point 
as the Legislature of said Territory may determ- 
ine; from Saint Paul and from Saint Anthony, 
via Minneapolis, to a convenient point of junction 
west of the Mississippi, to the southern boundary 
'of the Territory in the direction of the mouth of 
the Big SiouiL river, with a branch, via Faribault, 
to the north line <9f the State of Iowa, west of 
range sixteen; from Winona, via Saint Peters, to 
a point on the Big Sioux river, south of the forty- 
fifth parallel of north latitude; also from La Cres- 
cent, via Target Lake, up the vaHey of Root river, 
to a point of junction witn the last mentioned road, 
east of range seventeen, every alternate section of 
land, designated by odd numoers, for six sections 
in width on each side of each of said roads snd 
branches; but in case it shall appear that the Uni- 
ted States have, when the lines or routes of said 
roads and branches are definitely fixed, sold any 
sections, or any parts thereof, granted as afore- 
said, or that the right of preihnption has attached 
to the same, then it shall be lawful ft>r any ^ent, 
or ag^ents, to be appointed by the Governor or said 
Territory or future State, to select, subject to tl\e 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior, from the 
lands of the United States nearest to the tiers of 
sections above specified , so much land , in alternate 
sections, or parts of sections, as shall be equal to 
such lands as the United States have sold, or other- 
wise appropriated,, or to which the rights of pre- 
emption have attached, as aforesaid; which lands 
(thus selected in.Iieu of those sold, and to which 
preemption rights have attached, as aforesaid, 
together with tne sections, and parts of sections, 
designated by odd numbers, as aforesaid, and 
appropriated as aforesaid) shall be held by the 
Territory or future State of Minnesota, for the 
use and purpose aforesaid: Provided, That the 
land to be so located shall, in no case, be further 
than fifteen miles from the lines of said roads or 
bnnchts, and selected for and on account of ea^ 
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haw$ of the United Stqtes, 



of said roads or branches: Provided JurtheVf That 
the lands hereby granted for and on account of 
said roads and. branches, sererally, shall be ex- 
clusively applied in the construction of that road 
for and on account of which such lands are hereby 
granted, and shall be disposed of only as the work 
• progresses, and the sai^e shall be app/lied to.no 
other purp6se whatsoever: .fnd proiided further^ 
That any and all lands heretofore reserved to the* 
United States, by any actof Congress, and in any 
other manner by competent authority, for the 
purpose of aiding in a^iy object of interned im- 
provement, or for any oilier purpose whatsoever, 
De. and ther same are hereby, reserved to the Uni- 
ted States iVom the operation of this act, except 
80 far as it may be found necessary to locate the 
routes of said railroads and branches through such 
•reserved lands, in which case the right, of way 
only shall be granted, subject to the approval of 
the President of the United States. 

Sec. 2. *Snd beitfkirther enacted. That the sec- 
tions and parts of sections of land which by such 
^raot shaft remain to the United .States, within 
six miles on each sid^of said roads and branches, 
shall not be sold for less than double the minimum 
price of the public lands when sold; nor shall any 
of said lands become subject to private entry until 
the same shall have been first offered at public 
^ale at the increased price. 

Sec. 3. •And be it further enacted. That the said 
lands hereby granted to the said Territory or 
fhture State shall be subject to the future disposal 
of the Legislature thereof for the purposes herein 
expressed, and no other; and the said railroads 
and branches shall be and remain pubUc high- 
ways for the use of the Government of the United 
States, free from toH or other charge upon the 
.transportation oijmy property or troops of the 
Ignited States^ 

Sec. 4. Jind be it/kirmer enacted. That the lands 
hereby granted to said Territory or future State 
rihall DC disposed of by said Territory or futiire 
State only in the, manner following, that is to say: 
that a Quantity of land not exceeding one bun<- 
dred ana twenty sections for each of said roads 
and branches, and included within a continuous 
length of twenty miles of each of said roads and 
"branches, may be sold; and when the Ghjvernor 
of said Territory ox future State shall certify to 
the Secretary of the Interior thatany twenty con- 
tinuous miles of any of said roads or brancnes is 
completed, then another quantity of land hereby 
^ granted, not to exceed one hunared and twenty 
sections for each of said roads and branches 
having twenty continuous miles completed, as 
aforesaid , and included within a continuous length 
of twenty miles of each of such roads or branches, 
may be sold; and so, from time to time, until said 
roads and branches arc coigpletad; and if any 
of said roads or branches is not completed within 
ten years, no further sale shall be made, and the 
laR(fs unsold shall revert to the United States. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the Uni- 
ted States mail shall be transported over said 
roads and branches, under the direction of the 
Post Office Department, at such pi-ice as Con- 
gress may by law direct: Provided, That until 
such price is fixed by law, the Postmaster General 
shall have the power to determine the same. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted. That in case 
any lands on the line of said roads or branches 
are within any Indian territory, no title to the 
aame shall t^crue, nor shall the same be entered 
upon by the authority of said Territory or State 
until the Indian title to the same shall have been 
Extinguished. 

Sec, 7. Andbeit further enacted,'T!hsLtiherehe, 
and is hereby, granted to the State of Alabama, 
for the purpose of aiding in the Construction of a 
railroad " from the line of Georgia, on the Chat- 
tahoochee river, to the city of Mobile, Alabama,'* 
*• through the counties of IJenry, Dale, CofTee, 
Covington, Conecuh, Baldwin, and Mobile,** 
and a branch railroad ** from Eufaula to Mont- 

f ornery,** "through the^ counties of Barbour, 
•ike, Macon, and Montgomery," chartered by 
the State of Alabama, by an act entitled ** An act 
to authorize the Savannah and Albany Railroad 
Company to extend their railroad from the line 
of Georgia, on the Chattahoochee river, to the 
city of Mobile, Alabama, and to extend a branch 
zoad Aiom Eufaula to M^c^Atgomery, s^proved 



December twentieth, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
three, alternate sections of the publiclandsto tne 
same extent, and in the same manner, and upon 
the same limitations and restrictions in every 
respect, as was granted to aid in the construction 
of other railroads under ah act of Congress enti- 
tled *' An act granting public lands in alternate 
sections to the State of Alabama, toaid in the 
construction of certain railroads in said State,** 
approved June three, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
six. 
Approved, March 3, 1857. 



Public, XXX. — ^An Act to divide the State of 
Missouri into two Judicial Districts. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the State of Missouri is hereby 
divided into two judicial districts in the follow- 
ing manner, to wit: the counties of Schujlcr, 
Adair, Knox, Shelby, Monroe, Au(|rain, Mont- 
gomery, Gasconade?!' Franklin, Washington, Rey- 
nolds, Shannon, and Oregon, as the same were 
bounded on the first day of January, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-seven, with all that part of the 
State lying east of the above-mentionea counties, 
shall coifipose one district, to be called the east- 
em district of Missouri; and a court shall be lield 
for the said district at the city of St. Louis, in 
said State. All the remaining part of said State 
shall compose another district, to be called the 
western district of Missouri, and a court shall be 
held for the same in the city of Jefierdon, in said 
State. 

Sec. 2. And be it farther Inacted, That there 
shall be two terms of the district court begun and 
held in and for said western district at the city of 
Jefferson, on the first Mondays of March and 
September of each year; and tnere shall be three 
terms of the district court begun and held in and 
for said eastern district, at the city of St; Louis, 
on the third Mondays of February, May, and 
November, of each year; and the said courts are 
hereby authorized to hold adjourned terms when 
the bcTsiness before the court shall, in the opinion 
of the court, require it. 

Sec 3. And be it further enacted, That all suits 
and other proceedings, of whatever name or nature, 
now pending in the district court of the United 
States for the present district of Missouri, shall 
be tried and disposed of in the district court for 
said western district, in the same manner as the 
same would have been in case said State had not 
been divided into two districts; and for that pur- 
pose the lurisdiction is reserved to said district 
court in the said western district; and all process 
and other proceedings taken or issued or made 
returnable to the district court for the present dis- 
trict of Missouri, shall be returnable at the next 
term of said district court in and for said western 
district of Missouri. 

Sec. 4, Andbeitf^rtlierenaeted, That upon the 
application of any party to any suit now pending 
in the district court for the present district of Mis- 
souri, and which would have been commenced in 
the said eastern district if this act had been in 
force before the commencement of said suit, the 
district court for said western district mafr, and 
if all parties consent, shall order that the same be 
removed for further proceedings to the district 
court for the said eastern district, and thereupon 
the clerk of the district court for said western 
district shall transmit all the papers in the cause, 
with a transcript of the order of the removal, to 
the clerk of the district court of said eastern dis- 
trict, and all further proceedings shall be had in 
said court as if the suit had been originally com- 
menced therein. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted. That the 
present judge of the district of Missouri be, and 
ne-is hereby, assigned to hold said district couct 
in and for the westerp district of "Missouri, and 
shall e?cercise the same jurisdiction", and perform 
the same duties, within said western district as 
he now-excrcises and performs within his present 
district. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted. That final pro- 
cess upon any judgment or defcfce entered in the 
district court of the United States for the district 
of Missouri, and all other process f^r the enforce- 
ment of any order of ^4 .^^^i .^^ f^f W^ 



now pending therein, except causes remored as 
hereinbefore provided, shaH be isifcied from and 
made returnable to the district court for said 
western district of Missouri, and may run and be 
executed by the marshfil of said western district 
in any part of said State. ^ 

Sec 7. And be it further enacted, That the ofiie6 
of district judge of said eastern district of Mis- 
souri be, and the same is hereby, created, and a 
fit person shall be appointed such district jndge, 
who shall exercise the same jurisdiction and per- 
form the sUme duties, within said eastern district 
as the district judge of the present district of 
Missouri now exercises and performs within his 
present district. And the district judge of said 
eastern district shall be entitled to an annutfl 
salary of three thousand dollars, and the judge 
of the western district the salary now provided 
bylaw. 

Sec 8. And be it further enacted. That the 
present district attorney for the district of Mis- 
souri shall be the district attorney for the said 
eastern district; the present marshal for the dis- 
trict of Missouri shall be marshal for said eastern 
•district; and the present clerk of the district court 
for the district of Missouri shall be clerk of ths 
district Qourt for said western district. 

Sec 9. And bt it further enacted. That there be 
appointed a district attorney and a marshal for 
said western district; and a clerk of the district 
court for said eastern district shall be api^nted 
by the judge thereof. 

Sec 10. And be itfitrther enacted, That the cir- 
cuit court of the United States in and fbr tb<s 
E resent district of Missouri, shall be began and 
eld at the same times and place as heretofbre. |t 
shall in all thines retain jurisdiction of all matter* 
now pehdinV therein, and have and exercise the 
same original jurisdiction in said State as is Tested 
in the several circuit courts of tj^t United States, 
as organized under existing laws, and shall aM 
have and exercise the same appellate jurisdictioii 
orer the district courts of the United State* for 
said eastern and western districts of IMBssouri as 
by existing laws is vested in the several circttlt 
courts of the United States over the district courts 
of the United States, in their respective circuits. 
Said circuit court shall be called th^ circuit court 
in and. for the districts of Missouri, and shall be 
composed of the justice of the Supreme Court 
assigned to said circuit, and the two judges of the 
eastern and western districts of Missouri, but 
may be held by any one or more of said three 
judj^es in the ab^nce of the remainder. Said 
justice of the Supreme Court, or, in his absence, 
the oldest in commission of said two district 
judges, shall be the presiding jud^ of said cir- 
cuit court; and in case of any division of opinion 
among the judges of said circuit court, the opinion 
of the presiding judge shall prevail, and oe the 
judgment of the said circuit court; but on any 
appeal to said circuit court from one of the said 
district courts, the judge of the district court from 
which such appeal was taken shdl not sit in said 
circuit court on the trial or decision of the case 
so carried by appeal to said circuit court. The 
clerk of the circuit court for the present district 
of Missouri shall be and remain tne clerk of tiie 
circuit court as modified by this act. The district 
attorney and marshal for said eastern district of 
Missouri shall act as such district attorney and 
marshal in said circuit court; but the process of 
said circuit court may be directed to the maj^hal 
of either of said eastern and western districts of 
Missouri, and shall be executed only by the mar- 
shal to whom it is directed, or by his duly ap- 
pointed deputy, in his district. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 



Public, XXXI. — ^An Act to amend the ** Act 
reducing the duty on Imports, and fbr other 
purposes, *' passed July thirtieth, eighteen him- 
drea and forty -^si^' 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Hou^ qfjteprt" 
ientatives of the United Steves qf America in Congress 
assembled. That the eighth section of the act ap- 
proved July thirty, eighteen hundred and forty- 
six, and entitled ** 4-p act reducing the duty on 
imports and for other purposes," be amend^ Iw 
follows: 
^Ec 2. And be itfitriher enaettd, That it A^H 
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be lawAil for the owner, consifnfiee, or agent of 
imports which have been actualljr purchased, or 
procured otherwise than by purchase, on entry 
of the same, to make such addition in the entry 
to the coat or value given in the invoice as, in his 
opinion, may raise the same to the true market 
Value of sucn imports in the principal markets of 
the country whence the importation shall hflve 
been made; and to add thereto all costs and 
charges which under existing laws would form 
part of the true value at the port where the same 
may be entered, upon which the duties should 
be assessed. And it shall be the duty of the col- 
lector within whose district the same may be im- 
ported or entered, to cause the -dutiable value of 
such imports to be appraised, estimated, and 
ascertained, in accordance with the provisions of 
existing laws; and if the appraised value thereof 
shall exceed, by ten .per centum or more, the 
value so declared on the entry, then, in addition 
to the duties imposed by law on the same, there 
shall be levied, collected, and paid a duty of twenty 
per centum ad valorem on such appraised value: 
Frovidedy nevertheless , Thai under no circumstances 
shall the duty be assessed upon an amount |ess 
than the invoice or entered vidue, any law of 
Congress to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Ap^royko, March 3, 1857. 

Public, XXXIL — ^An Act to constitute Selma,in 
the State of Alabama, a Port of Delivery. 

Be it enacted^ the SenaU ond House qf Repre- 
HtU^iives qf the UnUed States qf^meriea m Congress 
assembled^ T^htit Selma, in 'the State of Alabama, 
■haU be, and is^ereby, constituted a port of 
delivery within the collection district of New Or- 
leans, and there shall be appointed a surveyor of 
customs, to reside at said port, who shall, in ad- 
ditiom to his own duties, perform the duties and 
receive the salary and emoluments prescribed by 
the act of Congress approved on the second of 
March, eighte^ hundred and thirty-one* for im- 
porting merchandise into Pittsburg, Wheeling, 
and owT places. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 

PuBuc, XXXIII. — An Act to amend '* An act 
granting Public Lands in alternate sections Uv 
the State of Alabama, to aid in the construction 

■ of certain Railroads in said State. '^ 

Be it enacted by the Senttte and Souse qf Rtpre- 
ientatives qfthe United States of America in Congress 
assembledi That the sixth section of an act grant- 
ing public lands in alternate sections to the State 
6f Alabama, to aid in the construction of certain 
railroads in said State, approved second day of 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, be, and the 
same is hereby, so amenced that in lieu of the 
words " Central railroad from Montgomery to 
some point on the Alabama and Tennessee State 
line in the direction to Nashville, Tennessee," 
the words "Tennessee and Alabama central rail- 
road,'* be, and the same are hereby, sabstituted. 
- Approved, March 3, 1857. 

Public, XXXIV. — An Act \o qettle certain ac- 
counts between the United States and the State 
of Mississippi and other States. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
tentoH ces qfthe United States qf America in Congress 
assembled, That the Commissioner of the General 
Land Oifice be, and be is hereby, required to state 
an account between the United States and the 
State of Mississippi, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing what sum or sums of money are due to said 
State, heretofore unsettled, on account of the 
public lands in said State, and upon the same 
principles of allowance and settlement as pre-, 
scribed in the " Act to settle certain accounts be- 
tween the United States and the State of Ala- 
bama,** approved the second IViarch, eighteen 
hundred and fiAy-five; and that he be required to 
include in said account the several reservations 
under the various treaties with the Chickasaw 
and Choctaw Indians within the limits of Missis- 
sippi, and allow and pay to the said State five per 
centum thereon, as in case of other sales, esti- 
mating the lands at the value of one dolUir and 
twenty-five cents per acre. 

Sec. 2. And beUfmrtherenaded, That the said 
Commissioner shall also istate an account between 



the United States and each of the other States 
upon the same^ principles, and shall allow and 
pay to each State such amount as shall thus be 
found due, estimating all lands and permanent 
reservations at one dollar and twenty-five centET 
per acr6. 
Approved, March' 3, 1857. 

PuBuc, XXXV. — An Act to establish a Port of 
Entry at Femandina, in the State of Florida. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre-^ 
senM^ioes qf the tfnited States of America in Cowress 
assembled f That the county of Nassau, in the State 
of Florida, embracing all the waters, islands, bays, 
harbors, inlets, shores, and rivers in the same shall 
be a collection district, to be called the district of 
Fernandina, and' that Femandina shall be the port 
of entry for said district, and -a collector for said 
district shall be appointed, who shall perform the 
same duties and receive the same compensation 
and fees as the collector for the distnet of St. 
John's, in said State. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 

Public, XXXVI. — An Act making Appropria- 
tions for the Support of the Army for the year 
ending the thirtieth of Jiine, eighteen hundred 
and Imy-cight. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States qf America in Congress 
assembled. That the following sums be, and the 
same are hereby, appropriatea, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otnerwise appropriated, for 
the support of the Army for the year ending the 
thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
eight. 

' Por expenses of recruiting, transportation of 
recruits, three months' extra pay to non-commis- 
sioned officers, musicians, and privates on reSn- 
listment, one hundred and ten thousand dollars. 

For pay of the Army, three million five hun- 
dred and fifty thousand and two dollars. 

For commutation of officers' subsistence, nine 
hundred and ninety-nine thousand two hundred 
and one dollars. 

For pay of officers of the Military Academy, 
one thousand six hundred and eighty dollars. 

For commutation of subsistence of officers of 
the Military Academy, one thousand and twenty- 
two dollars. 

For commutation of forage for officers' horses, 
one hundred and twenty-three thousand nine hun- 
dred and thirty-six dollars. 

For payments to discharged soldiers for cloth- 
ing not drawn, fifty thousand dollars. , 

For payments in lieu of clothing for officers' 
servants, thirty-nine thousand eight nundrcd and 
sixty dollars. 

For subsistence in kind, one million nine hun- 
dred and eighty-nine thousand eight hundred and 
thirty -four dollars. 

- For clothing for the Army, camp and earrison 
e<)uipage, eight hundred ana ninety -five tnousand 
six hundred and seven dollars ana seventy-three 
cents, 'and that hereafter all the accounts and 
vouchers of the disbursing officers of the quarter- 
master's department of the Army shall be audited 
and settled oy the Third Auditor of the Treasury. 

For the regular supplies of the quartermaster's 
department, consisting of fuel for the officers, en- 
listed men, guard, hospi^ls, storehouses, and 
offices; forage in kind for the horses, mules, and 
oxen of" the quartermaster's department at the 
several posts and stations, and with the armies in 
the field; for the horses of the two regiments of 
dragoons, the two regiments of cavalry, the regi- 
ment of mounted rifiemen, the companies of lignt 
artillery, and such companies of infantry as may 
be mounted, and for the authorized number of 
officers' horses when' serving in the field and at 
the*outposts; of straw for soldiers' bedding; and 
of stationery, including company and other blank- 
books for the Army, certificates for discharged 
soldiers, blank forms for the pay and quarter- 
master's departments; and for tne printing of 
division ana department orders. Army regula- 
tions, and reports, one million two hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

For the incidental exoenscs of the quartermas- 
ter's department, consisting of postage on letters 
and paoKages received and sent by officers of the 



Army on public service ; expenses of courts-mar- 
tial and courts of inquiry, including the additional 
compensation to judge advocates, recorders, mem- 
bers, and witnesses, while on that seWice, under 
the act of March sixteenth, eighteen hundred and 
two; extra pay to. soldiers employed under thtf 
direction of the quartermaster s department, in 
the erection of barracks, quarters, storehouses, 
and hospitals; the construction of roads and other 
constant labor, for periods of not less than ten 
days; under the acts of March second, eighteen 
hundred and nineteen, and August fourth, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, incTuaing those employed 
as clerks at division and department headquarters; 
expense^ of expresses to and from the frontier 
posts and armies in the field ; of escorts to pay- 
masters, other disbursing officers and trains, when 
military escorts cannot be furnished; expenses 
of the interment of non-commissioned officers and 
soldiers; authorized office furniture; hire of la- 
borers in the quartermaster's department, includ- 
ing hire of interpreters, spies, and guides, for the 
Army; compensation of clerk to officers of the 

Jiuartermastcr's department; compensation of 
or^e and wagon -masters, authorized by the act 
of July fifth, eighteen hundred and thirty-eight; 
for the apprehension of des^ters, and the ex- 
penses incident to their pursuit; the following 
expenditures required for the two regiments of 
dragoons, the two regiments of cavalry, the regi- 
ment of mounted riflemen, and such companies 
of infantry as may be mounted, viz: the purchase 
of travelmg forges, blacksmiths' and shoeing 
tools, horse and mule shoes and nails, iron and 
steel for shoeing, hire of veterinary surgeons* 
medicines . for horses and mules, picket ropes, 
and shoeing the horses of those corps, four hun- 
dred and forty thousand dollars. 

For constructing barracks and other buildings 
at posts which it may be necessary to occupy 
during the year; and for repairing, altering, and 
enlarging buildings at the establishedposts, includ- 
ing hire or commutation of quarters for officers ori 
military duty; hire of quarters for troops, of store- 
houses for the safe-keeping of military stores, 
and of grounds' for summer cantonments; for en- 
campments and temporary frontier stations', six 
hundred thousand dollars. 

For mileage or allowance made to officers of 
the Army for the transportation of themselves ^nd 
their baggage, when traveling on duty without 
troops or escorts, one hundred and twenty thou- 
sana dollars. 

For transportation of the Army, including bag- 
gage of the troops when moving either by land or 
water; of clothing, camp and garrison equipage 
from the depot at Philadelphia to the several posts 
and Army depots; horse ei|uipments, and or sub- 
sistence from the places of purchase and from the 
places of delivery under contract, to such places 
as the circumstances of the service may require 
it to be sent; of ordnance,, ordnance stores, and 
small-arms, from the founderies and armocies, to 
the arsenalsj fortifications, frontier posts, and 
Army depots; freights, wharfage tolls, and fer- 
riages; for the purchase and hire of horses, mules, 
una oxen, and the purchase and repair of wagons, 
carts, drays, ships, and other sea-going vessels 
and boats for the transportation of supplies and 
for earrison purposes; for drayage and 'cartage 
at the several posts; hire of tcamsterf; transpor- 
tation of funds for tli6 pay and other disbursing 
departments; the expense of sailing public trans- 
ports on the Various rivers, the Gulf of Mexico, 
and the Atlantic and Pacific; and for procuring 
water at such posts as from their situation require 
that it be brought from a distance; and for clear- 
ing reads, and removing obstructions from road^, 
harbors, and rivers, to the extent which may be 
required for the actual operations of the troops on 
thia frontier, one million eight hundred thousand 
dollars. 

For the purchase of horses for the two regi- 
ments of dragoons, the two regiments of cavalry, 
the regin^nt of mounted rifiemen, the companies 
of lieht artillery, and such infantry as it may be 
found necessary to mount at the frontier poets, 
one hundred and ninety thousand dollars. 

For contingencies of the Army, tliirtcen thou- 
sand dollars. • 

For the medical and hospital departMents, one 
hundred tmd five thousand dollars. 
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For contingent expenses of the adjutant gen* 
•raPs department, at division and department 
headquarters, four hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the clerk and messenger 
in the office of the commanding general, two 
thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the office of the 
commanding general, three hundred dollars. 

For armament of fortifications, three hundred 
thousand dollars. 

For ordnance, ordnance stores, and supplies, 
including horse equipments for the mounted regi- 
ments, two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

For the current expenses of the ordnance ser- 
Tice,'one hundred ana fifty thousand dollars. 

For arsenals, including fifty thousand dollars 
for arsenal in California, one hundred and thirty- 
seven thousand two hundred and fifty dollars. 

To enable the Secretary of War to purchase, 
not exceeding seven hunared and fifty -two thou- 
sand seven hundred and fifty -one square feet of 
ground adjacent to the Washington arsenal, and 
for the use thereof, at a price not exceeding ten 
cents per foot, and for tne purchase of the im- 
provements upon said ground, and for the neces- 
sary draining: of a part thereof, eighty thousand 
four hundred and fifty dollars and ten cents. 

For continuing; the experiment of sinking ar- 
tesian wells upon the public lands, to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of War, one 
hundred thousand dollars. 

For repairs and new machinery at Springfield 
armory, Massachusetts, sixty-eight thousand six 
hundred and eighty-five dollars. 

For the erection and completion of the water- 
•hops at Springfield armory, seventy thousand 
nine hundred and eighty-five dollars. 

For rvpairs and improvements and new ma- 
chinery at Harper's Ferry, thirty-four thousand 
nine hundred and seventy dollars. 

Forfinishingnnd furnishing the armoryVor the 
militia of the District of Columbia, seven thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-seven dollars. 

For suinreys for military defenses, geographical 
explorations and reconnaissances for military 
purposes, seventy -five thousand dollai-s. 

For puichase and repairs of instruments, fif- 
teen thousand dollars. 

For coniinuing the survey of the northern and 
northwestern lakes, including Lake Superior, fifty 
thousand dollars. 

For printing charts of lake surveys, five thou- 
sand dollars. 

For machinery, tools and fixtures reciuired for 
an ai*senal of consti-uction at Fayi;tteville, North 
Carolina, including the cost of putting the ma- 
chinery in place, fifty thousand tliree hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

For repairs of the Government bridge over Mill 
creek. Old Point Comfort, Virginia, eight hun- 
dred dollars. 

For rebuilding the barracks at Carlisle, Penn- 
•ylvania, which were destroyed by fire on the 
twenty-second January, eighteen hundred and 
fifty -seven, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For the purdtase of stoves for the quarters of 
officers ana soldiers of the Army, twenty thou- 
sand dollars. • 

To enable the Secretary of War to settle the 
accounts of the three officers of the Army who 
were sent to Europe in the year eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five to collect inu>rmation on military 
affairs, four thousand six hundred and seven dol- 
lars and twenty-nine cents.' 

For the purpose of making further tests of gun- 
metal for heavy cannon, twenty-five thousand 
dollars. 

For completing the Point Douglas and Saint 
Louis river road, thirty-one thousand four hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars and fifty cents. 

For completing the Point Douglas and Fort 
Kiploy road, four thousand six hundred and 
nineiy-five dollars and one cent. 

For repairing the bridge over Cannon river, two 
thousand dollars. 

Sec. 2. JInd be it fwrther enacted^ That there 
shall be added to the quartermaster's department 
of the Army five militan^ storekeepers, who shall 
^ive the bond and security required by the exist- 
ing law; and they and all otner military store- 
keeoers shall have in kind* and in kind onhr, the 
fuef and (^uaitera of^rstjieutcnant of the Army, 



Sec. 3. Jlndbeit further enaetedy That the master 
armorers at the national armories shall receive 
fifteen hundred dollars each per annum. 

Sec 4. ^nd he it further enacted, That the pro- 
visions of the act approved March third, eighteen 
hundred and nineteen, entitled <*An act author- 
izing the sale of certain military sites,*' be, and 
they are hereby, extended to all military sites, or 
to such parts thereof which are, or may become, 
useless tor military purposes: Provided, neverthe- 
less. That nothing in this act, nor in the act above 
mentioned, shall oe so construed ils to impair in 
any wise the right of the State within which aoy 
such site or reservation may be situated to impose 
taxes on the same, in like manner as upon other 
lands or property owned by individuals within 
the State after such sti^e. 

Sec. 5. JInd be it further enacted, That [there be 
appropriated] for pay, subsistence, and commuted 
allowance of six companies of volunteers, called 
into the service of the United States in New Mex- 
ico, in the year eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 
one hundred and fifteen thousand dollars; and for 
forage, transportation, camp and garrison equip- 
age, and incidenf&l expenses of said troops while 
in service, seventy-two thousand five hundred 
dollars; and for reimbursement of the quarter- 
master's department, for the expenses of a spy 
company, called into service by Brigadier general 
Garland, in the year eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, ten thousand five hundred and ninety dol- 
lars and sixty cents. 

Sec. 6. J^nd be it further enacted, That the ap- 
propriations contained in the ** Act making appro- 
priations for improving certain military roadfs in 
theTerritory of Minnesota, "aftproved February 
seventeen, oii^hteen hundred and fifty-five, shall 
be understood to apply, and are hereby made 
applicable, to the improvement of tHe saiu roads, 
as may be judged nbcessary by the Secretary of 
War, as well as to the purpose of * * cutting out the 
timber," as specified in said act. . . ^ 

Sec 7. ^nrf be it further enacted, That for the 
construction of barracks and quarters at a mili- 
tary post, to be established in the northern part 
of Minnesota Territory, for the protection or the 
settlements on the Red River of tne North, fifteen 
thousand dollars be a|5propriated, in addition to 
the sum of five thousand dollars appropriated by 
the act entitled** An act for the erection of a 
military post on or near the Pembina river, in the 
Territory of Minnesota, and for other purposes,** 
approved the seventeenth of February, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five; said post to be located and 
constructed under the direction of the Secretary 
of War, the location to be at such point as he 
shall deem best adapted for the protection of said 
settlement; and so much of tne aforesaid act, 
approved February seventeen, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five, as indicates the location of said post, 
is hereby repealed. 

Sec. §. And be it further enacted, That the 
words ** non-commissioned officers, musicians, 
dnd privates" in the first section of the act enti- 
tled ** An act to increase the pay of the rank and 
file of the Army, and to encourage enlistments;" 
approved August fourth, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, shall be consirued to include all en- 
listed men of the Army of the United States. 

Sec. 9. Jind be U further enacted. That the Sec- 
retary of War be, and he is hereby, aiithorized 
and required to pay to the State of Arkansas, out 
of any money in the^ Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, such sums of money as w^rie paid 
by said State, under the authority of the act of 
tlie Le^slature of that State, approved January 
fifth, eighteen hundred and forty-nine, to the 
Benton county militia, called into service by Col- 
onel W. R. Ogden, in July, eighteen hundred and 
forty-six, under requisition of the Governor of 
that State, to resist incursions of the Cherokee 
Indians: Provided, That the amount so to be paid 
shall not exceed the sum of twelve hundred and 
twelve dollars. 

Sec 10. Jtnd be it further enacted. That the 
Secrc{ary of War be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to abolish the Western Military 
Asylum, located at Harrodsburs, Kentucky, and 
under the direction of the President of the United 
States, to sell the said site, fixtures, and other 
property belonging to the same, at such time and 
10 sQch manner bm may seem beat, ana theamount 



arising out of such sale shall be restored to the 
military asylum fund. 

Sec 11. *^nd be it further enacted^ That the 
Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized ana required to cause to be audited and 
settled the accounts of the State of Florida against 
the United States for money advanced by that 
StAite in payment of volunteers called into ser- 
vice for the suppression of Indian hostilities, in 
eighteen hufldred and forty-nine and eighteen 
hundred and fifty-two, provided it shall be satis- 
factorily shown that said claims have been actor 
ally allowed and paid by the State. 

Sec 12. ^mf be it further enacted. That the Sec- 
retary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to settle the actual and necessary 
expenses incurred by the militia called into ser- 
vice in the Territory of New Mexico by acting 
Governor Messervey, in the year eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-four, to suppress Indian hostilities 
in said .Territory, upon the presentation by the 
Governor of said Territory to the said Secretary 
a full, accurate, and detailed statement or estimate 
of the actual and necessary expenses incurred by 
said militia, accompanied by proper vouchers and 
satisfactory proof of the correctness thereof, au- 
thenticated in conformity with the usages of the 
Department, and that the sum of twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars be, and the same is hereby, appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to carry the provisions 
of this section into effect: Provided, That the said 
Secretary shall be first satisfied that the calling 
dut of said militia was necessary and proper for 
the defense of the Territory. 

Sec . 13. ^nd be UJ^irther enacted. That the Sec- 
retary of War be authorized and directed to pay 
to the commissioners appointed by him under the 
provisions of the eleventh section of an act making 
appropriations for certain civil expenses of the 
Government for the year Ending the thirtieth of 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty -seven, approved 
August eighteenth, eighteen hundred ana fiAy- 
six, such sums of\ money for their services and* 
expenses as he may deem reasonable and just, 
provided the sum does not exceed in the aggre- 
gate the sum of twelve thousand dollars: Provided, 
That such of these commissioners as were offioere 
in the Army be not paid in both capacities. 

Sec. U. wfnd be it further enacUd, That for the 
purpose of carrying into efifect the joint resolu- 
tion entitled ** Joint resolution directing the pay- 
ment of certain volunteers and militia, under the 
limitations therein prescribed," appro ved^ugust. 
eight, eighteen hundred and forty-six, so much 
money as will be sufficient to pay said volunteers 
who have not been paid, not exceeding four thou- 
sand dollars. 

Sec 15. jfnd 6e i(/uWAer enocl^d. That for pay- 
ment of the arrearages of salary due to the late 
clerk of the board of Army officers, appointed 
under the act of thirty -first Augyst, eighteen hun- 
dred and ^fly-two, at the time it was dipsolved, 
two thousand four hundred and sixty-five dollara« 

Sec 16. Jind be it further enacted^Th^i the yoini 
resolution, approved February fifteen, eighteen 
hundred and ntty-fivt, ** authorizing the President 
of the United States to confer the title of lieu- 
tenant general by brevet," shall be so construed 
from and after March twenty-ninth, eighteen 
hundred and forty-seven, in favor of. the brevet 
lieutenant general appointed under said act, while 
exercising command according to that rank, as 
to entitle him to the pay, allowances, and staflT 
specified in the fifth section of the act approved 
May twenty-eight, seventeen hundred and nine-' 
ty-ei^ht, " authorizing the President to raise a 
provisional army," and also the allowances dc'* 
scribed in the sixth section of the act approved 
•Augusttwenty-third, eighteen hundred and forty- 
two, ** granting additional rations to certain offi- 
cers :" Provided, however , and it is hereby dedaredf 
That the brevet lieutenant general shall not, ex- 
cept in time of war, be entitled to more than two 
aias and one secretary; nor shall this act, nor the 
above-mentioned resolution of the fifteenth of 
February, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, have" 
any retrospective effect in regard to those who 
were the aids or staff of General Scott ante- 
cedently to his appointment to the rank of breret 
lieutenant general. 

Afprotbd, March S, 1857; 
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Public, XXXVII.— rAn Act making Appropria- 
tions for the L^islative, Executive, and Judi- 
cial Expensea of QoTernment for the year 
ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-eight. 

B$ it enacted by the Senate and Howe qf Rej/re^ 
eentaHvesoftke United States qf .America in Congrem 
atsembUdy That the following sums be, and the 
aame are hereby, appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appibpriated, for 
t))e objects hereaAer expressed, for the fiscal year 
ending the thirtieth or June, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-eight, namely: 

Legislative, 

For compensation and mileage of Senators, 
tkr^e. hundred and thirty-three thousand two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation of the ofiicers, clerks, mes- 
sengers, and others, receiving an annual salary in 
the service of the Senate, viz: Secretary of the 
Senate, three thousand six hundred doUars; offi- 
cer charged with disbursements of the Senate, 
four hundred and eighty dollars; chief clerk, two 
thousand five hundred aollars; principal clerk and 
principal executive clerk in the office of the Sec- 
retary of the Senate, at two thousand one hun« 
dred and sixty dollars each; eight clerks in office 
of the Secretary of the Senate, at one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty dollars each; keeper of the 
stationery, one thousand seven hundred andfiAy- 
two dollars; two messengers, one at one thousand 
and eighty dollars, and one at seven hundred and 
fifty dollars; one page, at five hundred dollars; 
8ergeant-at-Arms and Doorkeeper, two thousand 
dollars; Assistant Doorkeeper, one thousand 
seven hundred dollars; Postmaster to the Senate,, 
one thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars; 
Assistant Poiltmaster and mail carrier, one thou- 
sand four hundred and forty dollars; two mail 
boys, at nine hundred dollars each; superintend- 
ent of the document room, one thousand five hun- 
dred dollars: two assistants in document room, at 
one thousand two hundred dollars each; superin- 
tendent of the folding room, one thousand five 
hundred dollars; two messengers, acting as as- 
sistant doorkeepers, at one thousand five hundred 
dollars each; sixteen messengers, at oiv thousand 
two hundred dollars each; superintendent in 
tharge of Senate furnaces, one thousand two hun- 
dred dollars ;'a8sistant in charge of fbmaces, six 
hundred dollars; laborer in private passage, six 
hundred dollars; two laborers, at four hundred 
and eighty dollars each; clerk or secretary to the 
President of the Senate, one thousand seven hun- 
dred and fifty-two dollars; draughtsman, one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty dollars; Chap- 
lain of Senate, seveu hundred and fifty dollars; 
^erk to the Committee on Finance, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifly dollars; clerk to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, two thousand one hundred and 
ninety dollars; clerk of printing records, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty dollars — making 
•eventy-nine thousand six hundred and seventy- 
four dollars. 
' For the contingent expenses of tht Senate, viz: 

For binding, fifty thousand dollars. 

For lithographing and engraving, forty-five 
thousand dollars. 

For stationery, twelve thousand dollars. 

For newspapers, three thousand dollars. 

For Congressional Globe and binding the same, 
forty-four thousand nine hundred and sixty-four 
dollars and eighty cents — the publisher to fold, 
bind, and deliver the same to the order of the 
Senate within ninety days after the adjournment 
of each session of Cfongress, for sixty-three cents 
per volume. 

For reporting proceedings, fifteen thousand 
dollars. 

For clerks to committees, pages, police, horses,' 
Axkl carryalls, thirty -six thousand nine hundred 
and iifty-five dollars and twenty cents. 

For miscellaneous items, twenty thousand dol- 
lars. 

For compensation and mileage of members of 
the House of Representatives and Delegates from 
Territories, one million two hundred and forty-r 
eigiit thouuand seven hundred and fiAy dollars. 

For compensation of the officers, clerks, messen- 
gers, and others recdving an annual salary in the I 
service ofthe House of Represeptatives, viz: Clsrk i 



of the House of Representatives, three thousand 
six hundred dollars; two clerks, at two thousand 
one hundred and sixty dollars each; seven clerks, 
at one thousand eight hundred dollars; clerk in 
charge of books for members, one thousand eight 
hundred dollars; reading clerk, one thousand eight 
hundred dollars; Librarian, one thousand eight 
hundred dollars rclerk in charge of the station- 
ery, one thousand eighthundred dollars; princi- 
Eal messenger in the offi!ce, one thousand seven] 
undred and fifty-two dollars; three messengers, 
at one thousand two hundred dollars each; Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, two thousand one hundred and 
sixty dollars; clerk to the Sergeani-at- Arms, one 
thousand eight hundred dollars; messenger to the 
Sergeant-at- Arms, one thousand two hundred dol- 
lars; Postmaster, two thousand otfe hundred and 
sixty dollars; one messenger in the office, one 
tlatousand seven hundred and forty dollars; four 
messengers, at one thousand four hundred and 
forty dollars each ; Doorkeeper, two thousand one 
hundred and sixty dollars; superintendent of the 
folding-room, one thousand eight hundred dol- 
lars; superintendent and assistant in the docu- 
ment-room, at one thousand seven hundred and 
fifty -two dollars each; messenger in charge of 
the Hall, seventeen hundred and forty dollars; 
five messengers, at one thousand five hundred 
dollars each; eight n^essengers, at one thousand 
two hundred aollars each ; messenger to the 
Speaker, one thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
two dollars; Chaplain, seven hundred and fifty 
dollars; clerk to the Committee of Claims, one 
thousand eis^bt hundred dollars; clerk to the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, one thousand eight 
hundred dollars — making eighty thousand two 
hundred and ninety-eight dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the House of Rep* 
resentativcs, viz: 

For binding documents, one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For furniture, repairs, and boxes for members, 
twelve thousand dollars. 

For stationery, twenty thousand dollars. 

For horses, carriages, and saddle horses, five 
•^ousai^ ^e hundred dollars. 

For fuel, oil, and candles, three thousand six 
hundred dollars. 

For newspapers, twelve thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

For engraving, electrotyping, and lithograph- 
ing, one hundred and twenty-five thousand dol- 
laris. 

For CRpitol police, five thousand eight hundred 
and ninety dollars. 

For laborers, three thdusand dollars. 

For pages and ipail boys, eight thousand five 
hundred and eighty dollars. 

F6r folding documents, including pay of fold- 
ers, wrapping paper, twide, and paste, thirty-five 
thousand dollars. 

For twenty-four copies of the Congressional 
Globe and Appendix tor each member and Del- 
egate of the first session of the Thirty-Fifth 
Congress, thirty-fi^ur thousand seven hundred 
and four dollars. 

For binding twenty-four copies of the Con- 
gressional Globe and Appendix for each member 
and Delegate of the first session of the Thirty- 
Fif\h Congress, sixteen thousand six hundred, 
and fifty-seven dollars and ninety-two cents: 
Provided, That no greater price shall be paid for 
the same than seventy cents for each volume or 
part, acluall]^ bound and delivered. 

For reporting the debates of the first session of 
the Thirty-Fifth Congress, twenty-five thousand 
dollars. 

For one hundred copies of the Congressional 
Globe and Appendix, and for binding the same, 
for the first session of the Thirty-Fifth Congress, 
for the use of the library of the House of Repre* 
sentatives, two thousand dollars. 

For the compensation of the draughtsman and 
clerks employed upon the land maps, clerks to 
committees, and temporary clerks in the office 
of the Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
twenty-eight thousand four hundred^ and sixty 
doUars. 

For miscellaneous items, fifty thousand dollars. 

Library qf Congreee. 
. For compeSsation of librarian^ threo asaiitant 



librarians, and messenger, nine 'thousand dol- 
lars. 

For contingent expenses of said library, ono 
thousand dollars. 

For coal, and fireman for furnaces to warm the 
library, six hundred dollars. 

For purchase of books for said library, fiv» 
thousand dollars. 

For purchase of law books for said library, two 
thousand dollars. 

T'or paper, printing, and binding a complete 
catalogue of tne books in the Library of Con- 
gress, four thousand dollars, under the dircctioa 
of the Library Committee of Cpngress. 

Public Printing. 

For compensation of the Superintendent of 
Public Printing, and the clerks and messenger 
in his office, eleven thousand five hundred and 
fourteen*dollars. 

For contingent expenses of his office, viz: For 
blank-books, stationery, postage, advertising for 
proposals for paper, furniture, traveling expenses, 
and miscellaneous items, two thousand three hun- 
dred dollars. 

• For rent of wareroom, two hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

For cartage and labor in storing and transpor- 
tation of paper, fiviB hundred and fifty dollars. 

Cowt qf Clottnt. 

For ytlaries of three judges of the Court of 
Claims, the solicitor, assistant solicitor, deputy 
solicitor, clerk and assistant clerk, and meeaen« 

Ser thereof, twentyHMven thousand three hundred 
ollars. . 

For stationery, fuel, gas, labor, printing, and 
miscellaneous items for tne Court of Claims, three 
thousand dollars. 

For commissioners' fees for taking testimony 
in behalf of the Government, fees of witnesses 
and of agents or attorneys to be appointed by the 
Solicitor, to attend to the taking of depositions, 
one thousand five hundred dollars.*^ 

For additional furniture and fitting up of rooms, 
rendered necessary by the appointment of assist* 
ant and deputy solicitors, and an assistant-clerk, 
and by an accumulation of the files of the court, 
and for the accommodation of books for the court 
officers, one thousand five hundred dollars. 

For paper required for the printing of the first 
session of tlie Thirty-Fifth Congress, one hun- 
dred and seventy-nine thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-nine dollars. 

For printing required for the first seasion of the 
Thirty-Fifth Congress, one hundred and thirty- 
two thousand two hundred and fifty dollars. 

Executive, 

For coippensation of the President of the Uni- 
ted States, twenty -five thousand dollars. 

For compensation of the Vice President of the 
United States, eight thousand dollars. 

For compensstion to secretary to sien patent* 
for lands, one thousand five hundred dollars. 

Department qf Stflte, * 

For compensation of the Secretary of State, and 
Assistant Secretory of State, clerks, messenger, 
assistant messenser, and laborers in his office, 
fifty-six thousaria four hundred dollars. 

For the Incidental and Contingent Expentee qf said 

Department, 

For publishing the laws in pamphlet form and 
in the newspapers of the States and Territories, 
and in the city of Washington, twenty thousand 
nine hundred and twenty-five dollars. 

For proof-reading, packing, and distributing 
laws and documents, including cases and trans- 
portation, fifteen thousand two hundred dollars. 

For stationery j blank-books, binding,fumiture, 
repairs, painting and glazing, six thousand five 
hundred dollars. « 

For copper-plate printing, books, and maps, 
two* thousand dollars. 

For newspapers, six hundred dollars. 

For extra clerk hire and copying, two thousand 
doUars; said clerks to be employed only during 
the session of Congress, or when indispensably 
necessary, to enable the Department to answer 
some calk made by either House of Congress at 
one session to be answered at another. 

For miseeUantoiui items, two thouaand doUart. 
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For eompiltnff^and supervising the publication 
of the Biennial Register, five hundrea dollars. 
' To enable the &cretary ot State to purchase 
fifty copies, each, of volumes twenty ana twentv- 
one of Howard's Reports of the Decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, five hundred 
dollars. 

Northeast ExectUive Building, 

For compensation of four watchmen and two 
laborers of the northeast executive building, thaee 
thousand six hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said building, viz: 
for fuel, light, and repairs, three thousancf three 
hundred dollars. * 

TVeasury DqpQrtnunt. 

For compensation of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, clerks, 
messenger, assistant messenger, and laborers in 
kis office, forty-eight thousand six hundred dol- 
lars. 

Fcr compensation of the First Comptroller, and 
the clerks, messenger, and laborers m his office, 
twenty-eight thousand three hundred and forty 
dollars. 

For compensation of the Second Comptroller, 
fuid the clerks, messenger^ and laborer in his 
office, twenty-six thousand eight hundred and 
forty dollars. 

E'er compensation of the First Auditor, and the 
elerksj messtenger, assistant messenger, and la- 
borer m his office, thirty-five thousand nine hun- 
dred and forty dollars. 

' For compensation of the Second Auditor, and 
the clerks, messenger, assistant messonger, and 
laborer in his ofiice, thirty-five thousand five 
hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the Third Auditor, and 
the clerks, messenger, assistant messen^r, and 
laborers in his office, one hundred and thirty-two 
thousand four hundred and ^rty dollars. 

For compensation of the Fourth Auditor, and 
the clerks, m^senger, and assistant messenger in 
bis office, twenty-seven thousand seven hundred 
and forty dollars, 

. For con^pensation of the FiAh Auditor, and 
the clerks, messenser, and laborer in his office, 
seventeen thousand eight hundred and forty dol- 
lars. 

For com<TOnsation of the Auditor of the Treas- 
ury for the Fost Office Department, and the clerks, 
messenger, assistant messenger, and laborers in 
his office, one hundred and sixty -five thousand 
three huMhred and fiorty dollars. 

*For compensation of the Treasurer of the Uni- 
ted States, and the clerks, messenger, assistant 
messenger, and laborers in his office, twenty-five 
thousand seven hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the Register of the Treas- 
ury, and the clerks, messenger, assistant messen- 
ger, and laborers in his office, fifty thousand 
three hundred and forty dollars. 
* "For compensation of the Solicitor of the Treas- 
ury, and the clerks and messenger in his office, 
seventeen thousand one hundred and forty dol- 
kurs. 

For compensation of the Commissioner of Cus^ 
toms, and the clerks, messeiteer, and laborer in 
his office, twenty thousand four hundred and 
forty dollars. 

For compensation of the cTerks, messenger; 
and laborer of the Light-House Board, nine thou- 
sand two hundred and forty dollars. 

Contingent Expenses qfihe Trtaniry Department, 

In the office of the Secretary of the Treasury: 
For copying, blank-books, stationery, binding, 
sealing ships' registers, translating foreign lan- 
guages, advertising, and extra clerk -hire for pre- 
paring and collecting information to be laid before 
Congress — said clerKs to be employed only during; 
the scssifn of Congress, or when indispensably 
necessary to enable ti^ Department to answer 
some call made by cither House of Congress at 
one session to.be answctcd at another ; and no 
#uoh extra clerk shall receive more than three 
dollars and thirty-three and one third cents per 
day for the time actually and necessarily em^ 
ployed — and for miscellaneous items, thirteen 
thousand seven hundred and fifty doHars. 

In the <»fl«Cf of the First Comptroller: 
FiMr Ainii<anfr,blarib-bookti,'biil«rig^ stationery. 



public documents. State and territorial statutes, 
and miscellaneous items, one thousand eight hun- 
dred dollars. 

In the office of the Second Comptroller: 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, pay for 
the National Intelligencer and Union, to be filed 
and preserved for the use of the office, office fur- 
niture, and miscellaneous items, one thousand 
five hundred dollars. • 

In the office of the First Auditor: 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, office 
furniture, cases for records and official papers, 
and miscellaneous items, including subscription 
for the Union and National Intelligencer, to be 
filed for the use of the office, one thousand eight 
hundred dollars. 

In the office of the Second Auditor: 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, ofiice fcnt «• 
niture,and miscellaneous items, including two of 
the daily city newspapers, to be filed, bound, and 
preserved for the use of the office, one thousand 
iwo "hundred dollars. 

In the office of the Third Auditor: 
For blank -books, binding, stationery, office fur- 
niture, carpeting, two newspapers, the Union and 
Intelligencer, preserving files and papers, bounty- 
land service, miscellaneous items, and arrearages, 
three thousand five hundred and forty dollars. 

In the office of the Fourth Auditor: 
For stationery, books, binding, labor, and mis- 
cellaneous items, one thousand one hundred dol- 
lars. 

In the office of the Fifth Auditor: 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, office fur- 
niture, carpeting, and miscellaneous expenses, in 
which are included two daily newspapers, six 
hundred dollars. 

In the office of the Auditor of the Treasury 
for the Post Office Department: 
For stationery, blank-books, binding, and rul- 
ing, ten thousand and fifiy dollars. 

For miscellaneous items, for file-boards, re- 
pairs, cases and desks for saAi-keepine of papers, 
furniture, lights, washing towels, ico^ llorse fcfh 
messepger, telegraphic dispatches, and stoves, 
two thousand five hundred dollars. 

In the office of the Treasurer: 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, and mis- 
cellaneous items, one thousand two hundred dol- 
lars. 

* 

In the office of the Register: « 

For ruling and full binding books for recording 
collectors* quartei4v abstracts of commerce and 
navigation, and blank abstracts for their use, 
blank-books, binding and stationeiy, arranging 
and binding canceled marine papers, cases for 
officidl papers and records, and miscellaneous 
items, including office furniture and carpeting, 
seven thousand dollars, 

. In the office of the Solicitor: 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, labor, 
and miscellaneous items, and for statutefi and re- 
ports, two thousand two hundred dollarsr 

In the office of the Commissioner of Customs: 
For blank-books, stationery, and miscellaneous 
it^ms, two thousand dollars. 

Light-House Board: 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, miscel- 
laneous expenses, and postage, seven hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

For the Qmaral Purposes of the Souiheeat ExecuHve 

BuUdit^^. 

For compensation of eight watchmen and nine 
laborers of the southeast executive building, ten 
thousand two hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said building, viz: 
Fuel, lights, repairs, and miscellaneous, eight 

thousand five hundred dollars. 
For compensation of four watchmen and two 

laborers for the south extension of the southeast 

executive building, throe thousfind six hundred 

dollars. 
For contingent expenses of said building, fuel, 

and miscellaneous items, three thousand dollars. 

Department of the Interior, 

' For compensation of the Secretary of the In- 
tekior, and the clerks, messengers, Mistant mes- 



sengen, watchmen, and laborers in &is oAoa^ 
thiny-six thousand nine hundred dollars. 

For Compensation of the Compiissioner of the 
Greneral Land Office, and the recorder, draughts- 
man, assistant draughtsman, clerks, messengers, 
assistant messengers,' packers, watchmen, and 
laborers in his office^ one hundred and seventy* 
two thousand and ninety dollars. 

For additional clerks in th^ Gkneral Land 
Office, unde*the act of third March, one thou- 
sand eight liundred and fifty-five, eranttn^ bounty 
lands, and for laborers employed therein, Afty* 
eiffht thousand four hundiied dollars: Pro^ided^ 
That the Secretary of the Interior, at his discre- 
tion, shall be, and he is hereby, authorized to use 
any portion of said appropriation fbr pieee-work, 
or oy the dayt'week, mootb, or year, at Moh raM 
or rates as he may deem just and fair; 

For compensation of the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affiiirs, and the clerks, m'essen^r, assistant 
messenger, watchmen^ and laborer in his office, 
thirty-one thousand seven hundred and forty 
dollars. 

For compensation of the Commissioner of Pen*' 
sions, and the clerks, messenger, assistant mee^ 
senger, and laborers in his office, one hundred 
and nine thousand three hundred and fbrty dol- 
lars. 

For compensation of the Commissioner of 
Public Builuinn, and the clerk in his ofiice, three 
thousand two hundred dollars 

Contingent Expenses — Department qf the Interior. 
Office of the Secretary of the Interior:^ 
For booka^ stationery, furniture, fuel, lights* 
and other contingencies, and for books and maps 
for the library, seven thousand two hundred dol- 
lars. 

Greneral Land Office: 

For eash system and military patents, UAdsr 
laws prior to twenty-eighth September, eighteso 
hundred and fifty; patent and other records^ 
tract-books and blank-books for this and the die* 
trict land offices} binding plats and field-noteas 
stationery, furniture and repairs of same, and 
niiscellaneous items, including two of the daily 
city newspapers, to be filed, bound, and pre- 
served for^he use of the office, thirty-three tkou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses, in addition, uadss 
swamp land act of twenty-eighth September^ 
eighteen hundred and fifty* military bounty aet4 
or twenty-eighth September, eighteen hundred 
and fifty, and twenty-second March, eighteea 
hundrea and fiAy-two,and act thirty-first AujgufC^ 
eighteen hundred and fifty-two,. for the satisfeo- 
tion of Virginia land warrants, twenty-six thoti* 
sand one hundred dollars. 

For oontingent expenses necessary to carry oQi 
the provisions of tne act of third Mare^, one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-five, graatine 
bounty lands, to ^^.it: For patents, patent and 
other records, stationery, and miscellaneous items 
undcr.said act, thirteen thousand dollars. 

For records and patents for donation and other 
claims on tl^ Pacific slope and eltewhere, two 
thousand dollars. 

For fuel, lights, and incidental expenses attend- 
ing the same, including pay of fumaoe-keepere^ 
four thousand dollars. 

For dedks, cases, and other fixtures, to oom- 
plete furnishing the office, and for the aocom- 
modation of (he rapidly-increasing reoorde end 
papers therein* five thousand dollars. 

Office of Indian AiEairs: 
For blank-books, binding, stsiionery, ftitl, end 
lights, and miscellaneous items, including two o€ 
the daily city newspapers, to be filed, bound, and 
preserved for the use of the ofiice, thrae thoueand 
dollars. 

Pension Office: 

For stationery, binding books, fumiture, and 
repairing the same, and misceUaneous items, m* 
eluding two of the daily city pewspapers, to be 
filed, bound, and preserved for the use of the 
office, tM thousand dollars. 
■ For contingent expenses in the said office u nder 
the bounty land act of third March, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-five. 

For rent of rooms, stationery, engraving plates 
for bounty land warrants, paper, and printing the 
same, binding books, blenk-Dookfl fbr regieceni» 
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tifficd fViriiitiire, And tnisieenatteotis items, thirty 
thousand dollars: PrcviHedy however tThat the Bee*- 
Votary of the Interior, at his discretion, dhall be 
Hntfaorized to use any portion of said appropri- 
•ation for work bv the day, <^eek, month, or year, 
hX anch rates as ne may deem just and fhir. 

Surveyors General and their Clerks, 

For compensation of the sorreyor^neral north- 
west of the Ohio, and the clerks in his office, eight 
thousand three hundred dollars^ And it is hereby 
lituide the ahty of the Secretary of the Interior, 
as soon after the passage of this act as may be, 
\o cause the said office to be remored to the city 
of Saint Paul, in the Territory of Minnesota, and 
to makfe the necessary provisions for inmiediate 
and eftbcii^ operations. And when so removed 
the duties of said surveyor general shall be co- 
eitt^nsive-^ with the IIiHits of the futuce Stale 
bf Mimiesota, as ptescribed jn the act entitled 
'* An act to authorize the people of the Territory 
of Minnesota to form a constitation and State 
government, preparatory to their admission into 
Uie Union oh an ebual footing with the original 
States," approred February twenty-sixth, eigh- 
teen liundred and fi^-sevea. 

For compensation of the surveyor general of 
Illinois ana MissouH, and the clerks ii^ his office, 
five thousand eight hundred and twenty dollars. 

For compensation of the surveyor genera] of 
Louisiana, and the derks in his office, four thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 

Fof compensation of the surveyor gener(tl of 
Florida, and the clerks in his office, five thousand 
tve hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the surveyor general of 
Wisconsin and Iowa, and the clerks in his office, 
ieight thousand three hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the surveyor general of 
Arkansas, and the clerks in his office, eight thou- 
sand three hundred doTlars. 

For compensation of flie surveyof general of 
Oreeon, and the clerks in his office, seven thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 

For rent of surveyor genetafs orffice in Ore^n , 
fbel, books, stationery, and other incidentafex- 
pensvB, three thousand dollars. 
. For compensation of the surveyor general of 
'Cali/bmia, and the clerks in his office, fifteen 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the surveyor general of 
Washington Territory , and the clerks in his office, 
seven thousand dollars. 

For office rent for (he survcy6r general of Wash- 
foffton Territory, fltel, books, stationery, and 
<Hher incidental expenses, three thousand dol- 
iars. 

For compensation of the Surveyor gene Ait of 
K^w Mexico, and the clerks in his office, seven 
thousand dollars. 

For corapenpstion of translators in the office of 
the surveyor general of New Mexico, two thou- 
iand dollars. 

' For the purchase of Spanish and Mexican law 
books for the office of the surveyor general of 
Vtw Mexico, required as authorities in the inves- 
t^tion of private land claims, five hundred dol- 
ntrs. 

• For rent of the surveyor general 's office in New 
1tf<ixico, fhel, books, stationery, and other inci- 
dental expenses, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation of the surveyor general of 
'Kansas ana Nebraska, and the clerks in his office, 
ei^t thousand three hundred dollars. 

rVir compensation of the surveyor general of 
'fTtah, and the clerks in his office, eight thousand 
tbllars; aftd that the salary of the surveyor gen- 
eral of Utah shall be four tnousand dollars a year 
from the first day of January, eighteen hundred 
^d fifty-six. ' 

For iiieI,-books, stationsry.furmtaTe, and other 
incidental expenses of the office of the surveyor 
general of Utah Territory, three thousand ddllars. 

For compensation of clei'ks in the offices of the 
Purveyors general, to be apportioned to them ac- 
cording to the exiffoflcies of the public service, 
ktid to be employed in transcribing field-notes of 
tmrveys, for the purpose of preserving them at 
the seat of Government, forty -one thousand dol- 
ors. 

Fof salsry of the recorder of land titles in Mis- 
souri, five hundred dollars. 
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fTOT DepttrfinetU, 

For compensation of the Secretary of War, 
and the clerks, messenger, assistant messenger, 
and laborer in his office, tWenty-two thousand 
dollars. 

For compensation of the clerks and messenger 
in the office of the Adjutant General, thirteen 
thousand six hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the clerks and messenger 
in the officii of the Cluartermaster General, six- 
teen thoostlnd four hundred and forty dollars. 

To enable the Secretary of War to employ tem- 

Sorary clerks in the office of the Qtuartcrmaster 
leneral on bounty land service, Hre thousand 
dollars. 

For compensation of the clerks aind messenger 
in the office of the Paymaster Genera], twelve 
thousand four hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the clerks, messenger, 
and laborer in the office of the Commissary Gen- 
•ral, ten thousand and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the clerks and msssst|ger 
in the office of the Surgeon General, five thousand^ 
iwa hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the clerks, messenger, 
and laborer in the office of Topographical Engi- 
neers, ten thousand six hundred and forty dol- 

Isrs- > - • 

For compensatioh of the clerks and messenger 

in the office of the Chief Eneineer, eight thousand 

two hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the clerks and roessen^ 

in the office of the C(4f ncl of Ordnance, twelve 

thousand two hundred and forty dollars. 

Contingent Expeneea qfUu War DepartmetU4 

^ Office of the Secretary of War; 

rr For blank-books^ stationery, books, maps, 

nlans» extra clerk-hire, and miscellaneous items, 

four CnousaDd five hundred dollars. 

Office of the Adiutant Greneral: 
For blank-boqks, binding, stationery, ami mis- 
sellaneous items, two thousand dollars. 

Office of the CtuartermaSter General : 
For blank-books, binding, stati<9hery,and mis- 
cellaneous items, one thousand two hundred dol- 
lars. 

Office of the Paymaster General: 
For blank-books^ binding, stationery, and mis- 
cellaneous items, five hun£^ dollars. 

Office of the Commissary G^eral: 
For blahk-books, binding, stationery, adver- 
tistnff,and misceUaneous itends, two thousand five 
haaored dollars. 

Office of the Chief Engineer: 
For blank-baoks, binding, stationery, and mis- 
cellanedus items, including two daily Washington 
papers, nine hundred dollars. 

Office of the Surgeon General t 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, and mis- 
cellaneous items, four hundred dollars. 

Office of the Colonel of Ordnance: 
For blank-books, binding, sta^onery, and mis- 
cellaneous items, nine hundred and fifty dollars. 

Office of the Colonel of Topographical Engi- 
neers: 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, and mis- 
cellaneous items, one thousand two hundred doU 
lars. 

tw the General Pwpoees iff the MrlhuteH ExaeuHve 

Bmlding. 

For compeiwation of four watchmen and two 
laborers of the Northwest Executive building, 
three thousand six hundred dollars. 

For fuel, light, lind misceUaneous items, font 
thousand dollars. 

For the General Pufpoits of the BuUiingt comer qf 
Fand Seventeenth Streets. 

For compensation of superintendent, four watch- 
men, and two laborers for said building, three 
thousand eight hundred and fifly dollars. 

For fuel, compensation of firemen, and miscel- 
laneous items, four thousand eight hundred dol- 
lars. 

^iTavy Department, 

For compensation of the Secretary of the ^avy , 
and the clerks, tn^ssenger, assistant messenger, 
and laborer in his office, tAventy-nine thousand 
u six htindred doltars. 



For compensation of the Chief of the Bureau 
6f Ordnance and Hydrography, and the clerks, 
messenger, and laborer in his <nfice, twelve thou- 
sand three hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the Chief of the Burcaa 
of Navy-Yards and Docks, and the clerks, mes- 
senger, andjaborer in his office, fourteen thousand 
one nundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the Chief of tlie Bureau 
of Construction, Equipment, and Repairs, and of 
the En^ineer-in-Chief, and the clerks, messenger, 
and laborers in his office, twenty-one thousand 
three hundred and forty dollars. 

For cothpensation of the clerks, messenger, and 
laborer, in the Bureau of Provisions and Cloth- 
ing, eight thousand eight hundred and forty dol- 
lars. 

For compensation of the Chiif of the Bulreaa 
of Medicine and Surgery, and the clerks, mes- 
senger, and laborer in Iks office, nine thousand 
five hundred and forty dollars. 

To enable the Secretary of the Navy to pay the 
salary of Professor James P. Esp^ for the current 
^scal year ending Jane thirtieth, eighteen hundred 
and fiuy-seven^ two thousand dollars, the purment 
to be made in the same manner and under the like 
control as former appropriations, for meteorolo- 
ncal observations; and also for the year ending 
tnirticih of June, eighteen hundred ana fifty -eight, 
two thousand dollars. 

ContingeiU Expenses efthe Abry DepetrtaumL . 
Office Secretary of the Navy: 

For blank-books, binding, stationery,' news- 
papers, periodicals, and niisceUaneous items, two 
thouaana eight hundred and foHy dollars. 

Bureau of Ordnance ahd Hydrography: 
Forblank-books,iitatioherv, and misceflaUeods 
items, seven hundred and fifty dollars. 

Bureau of Yards and Docks: 
For stationery, b^ks, planS, and drawings, 
eight hundred dollars. 

Bureau of Construction, Equipment, and Re- 
pairs: 
For alank-books, blndin^^ stationery, printing, 
and miscellaneous items, eight hundred doUdrs. 

Bureau nf Provisions and Clothing: 
For blank-books, stationery, and miscellane- 
ous items, seven hundred dollars. 

Bureau of Medicine and Surgery: 
For blank-books, stationery, and miscellaneous 
items, four hundred and fiAy dollars. 

fbi* fJ^ General Purposes of the Sovtkwest ExeevUiva 

BuiUing, 

For compensation of four watchmen of tha 
Southwest Executive building, two thousand four 
hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said building, vis: 

For labor, fuel, lights, and miscellaneous items, 

three thousand nine hundred and thirteen dollars. 

Post Offtee Departmeni, 
For coinpensation of the Postmaster Genlinit, 
three Assistant Postmasters General, and tho 
clerks, messenger, Sssistant messengers, waCSfl- 
men, and laborers of said Department, one fiun- 
dred and fifly-seven thousona taro hundred dol- 
lars. 

* 

Contisigent Mxpentes </said Departaun^. 

For blank-books, binding, and stationsry* ful 
iar the General Post Office building, iooliiding 
the Auditor's office, oiU gas, and candles, priai- 
ing, day a^chman,and for misseUaneous MSms, 
ten thousai^ dollars. 

For repaiBs of the General Post Office buildiiia, 
for office furniture, glazinfi", painting, whiibswasfi- 
ing, and for keeping the nre-places and fumacen 
in order, three thousand dollars. 

For the payment of temporary clerk hire in ths 
Post Office Department, m view of the amount 
of extra labor growing out of the lettings of mail 
contracts, six hund^ea doJJars.* 

For compensation of denes employed tsmpora- 
rily in the office of the Postmaster General prior 
to the thirty-first December, eighteen hundred 
and fifly-six, sixteen hundred and eighty-four 
dollars, and seventy-one esnts, or so much thereof 
•a may be necessary. 

Printing for the JSstealtse Deparimenta. 

For paper and pithtitig M^ exeeatits de* 
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partmentfl, inclading the paper, printing, and 
binding of the annual atatementa of commerce 
and navigation of the United States; the Biennial 
Register, and the paper and printing^ of the annual 
estimates of appropriations, fifty-eight thousand 
two hundred and eighteen dollars. 

Mnt of the United States at Philaielphid. 

For salaries of the director, treasurer, assayer, 
xnelter and refiner, chief coiner and engraver, as- 
sistant assayer, assistant raelter and refiner, and 
e^vcn clerks, twenty-seven thousand nine hun- 
dred dollars. 

Forwag^s of workmen and adjusters, seventy- 
four thousand eight hundred doflars. 

For incidental and contingent expenses, includ- 
ing wastage, in addition to other available ftinds, 
•eventy-five thousand dollars. 

For specimens of ores and coins to be reserved 
sit tlie Mint, three hundred dollars. 

For transportation of bullion from New York 
assay office to the United States Mint for coin- 
age, ten thousand dollars. 

J9t San Ftaneiteo, Caltfomia. 

For salaries of superintendent, treasurer, asr 
sayer, melter and renner, coiner, and five clerks, 
twenty-eight thousand dollars. 

For wages of workmen and adlusterp, one hun- 
dred and seventy-five thousand dollars. 

For incidental and contingent eypens^s, in- 
cluding wastage, in addition to other available 
funds, ninety-four thousand seven hundred and 
fifteen dollars. 

J3t A*eio Orleam. 

For salaries of superintendent, treasurer, as- 
sayer, coiner, melter and refiner, and three clerks, 
seventeen thousand seven hundred dollars. 

For wages of workmen, twenty-seven thousand 
dollars. 

For incidental and contingent expenses, in- 
eluding wastage, in additNhi to other available 
funds, twenty-two thousand two hundred dollars. 

M Charlottey A^rfA CoroHtio. 

, For salaries of superintendent, coiner, assayer, 
andxlerk, six thousand dollars. 

For wages of workmen, three thousand five 
.hundred oallars. 

For incidental and contingent expenses, in- 
cluding wastage, in addition to other available 
funds, two thousand one hundred dollars. 

Jit Dahlonega, Georgia, 

For salaries of superintendent, coiner, assayer, 
and clerk, six thousand dollars. 

For wages of workmen, two thousand eight 
.hundred and eighty dollars. 

For incidental and contingent expenses, in- 
cluding ^wastage, in addition to other available 
funds, two thousand five hundred dollars. 

Jhaa;^ Office tXeto York. 

* For salaries of officers and clerks, twenty-four 
thousand seven hundred dollars. 

For wages of workmen, twenty-six thousand 
MveiThundred dollars, in addition to an available 
balance of former appropriations. 

Qowe^imunt in the Territoriet: 
TcaarroRT of orbgon. 

For salaries of Governor, three judges, ^nd 
Meretary, twelve thousand five hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said Territory, one 
thousand five hondred dollars. 

FW compensation and mileage of the members 
of the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, and 
continent expenses of the Assembly, twenty 
thousand dollars. 

T£RR1T0RT OF MIKNC80TA. 

For aalaries of Governor, three judges, and 
secretary, nine thousand three )i'undred aollars. - 

For contingent expenses of said Territory, one 
thousand dollars.. 

For compensation and mileage of the members 
of the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, and 
contingent expenses of the Assembly, twenty-six 
thousand dollars. 

TBRRirORT OF VgW mXKO. 

For salaries of Gk»vemor, superintendent of Tn» 
dian afihiri, thr6e judges, and secretary, twelve 
thousand flvs huBtlred dollm. 



For contingent expenses of said Territory, one 
thousand dollars. 

For compensation and mileage of the members 
of the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, and 
contingent expenses of the Assembly, twenty 
thousand dollars. 

To enable the Grovemor to employ an interpre- 
ter or translator, five hundred dollars. 

TERRITORY OF UTAH. 

For salaries of Governor, superintendent of 
Indian affairs, three judges, and secretary, twelve 
thousand dollars. 

. For contingent expenses of said Territory, one 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation and mileage of the members 
of the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, and 
contingent expenses of the Assembly, twenty 
thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said Territory, one 
thousaod three hundred and twenty-seven ooUars 
and thirty cents, to discharge such sums as the 
acg^nting officers may deem to have been ne- 
»cessarilv expended by the Executive of said Ter- 
ritory during the years eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, and 
eighteen hundred and fifty-seven. ' 

TERRITORY OF WAIHIKGTOIT. 

« For salaries of Grovemor, superintendent of 
Indian sfTairs, three judees^ and secretary, twelve 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said Territory, one 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation andftnileage of the members 
of the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, and 
contingent expenses of the Assembly, twenty 
thousand dollars. ^ 

TERRITORY OF KBBRAtKA. 

For. salaries of Governor, three Judges, and 
secretary, ten thousand five hundrea dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said Territory, one 
thousand dollars. 

For compensation and mileage of the members 
of the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, and 
contingent eanenses of the Assembly, twenty- 
three uiousana dollars. 

TERRITORY OF KANIAI. 

Fd? salaries of Governor, three judges, and 
secretary, ten thousand five hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said Territory, one 
thousand A^e hundred dollars. 

For compensation and mileage of the members 
of the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, and 
contingent expenses of the Assembly, twenty 
thousand dollars. 

For extraordinary expenses of the executiye 
office, six thousand dollars. 

Judietarif, 

For salaries of the Chief Jii^tioe of the Supreme 
Court and eight associate justices, fifty -four thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 

For salaries of the district judges, one hundred 
and one thousand two hundred and fifty dollars. 

For salary of the circuit judge of California, 
six thousand dollars. And that tne annual salary 
of the judge of the United Slates for the northern 
districtof Illinois shall hereafter be three thousand 
five hundred dollars. And that the annual salary 
T>f the district judge of the United States for the 
district of Wisconsin shall hereafter be twenty- 
five hundred dollars. That the salary of the jud^ 
of the United States district court for the district 
of Michigan shall J>e three thousand dollars per 
annum from and after the passage of this act. 

For salaries of the chier justice of the District 
of Columbia, the associate judges, and the judges 
of the criminal court, and the orphans court, 
eleven thousand seven hundwd dollars: Prqvidedt 
That the salary of the chief justice of the circuit 
court of the United States for the District of Co- 
lumbia shall be three thousand seven hundred ai^d 
fifty dollars per annum, and the salaries of the 
associate judges, three thousand five hundred dol- 
lars per annum, to be paid quarterly; and that the 
salary of the judge of the orphans* court of the 
District of Columbia shall hereafter be two thou- 
sand five hundred dollars per annum, payable 
quarterly. 

Qffiee t^the Momeif Oeneral. 

For salaries of the Attorney General, and the 



clerks and messenger in his offiee, eightoen thgu- 
sand one hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the office of the 
Attorney General, one thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. 

For purchase of law and necessary books, and 
binding, for the office of the Attorney Greneral* 
one thousand five hundred dollars. 

For the purchase of deficient State reports toad 
statutes for the office of the Attorney General, 
one thousand five hundred dollars. 

For fuel and labor for the office uf the Attorney 
General, five hundred dollars. 

For office furniture and book-^ases for office of 
the Attorney Greneral, five hunared doUars. 

For salaries of two commissioners to codify 
laws of the District of Columbia^ two thousuia 
five hundred dollars. 

, For salary of the reporter of the decisions of 
^e Supreme Court, one thousand three hundred 
dollars. 

For compenaation of the district jUtoraeys, 
eleven thousand five hundred and ^fty dollars. 
' For compensation of the marshals, ten thou* 
•and doUars. 

Independent Tre^umrg, 

For salaries of the assistant tfMsurers of the 
United States at New York, Boston, Charlestoiik 
and St. Louis, sixteen thousand five hundrea 
dollars. 

For additional salaries of the treasurer of the 
Mint at Philadelphia of one thousand dollaw, and 
of tBe treasurer of the branch Mint at New Or- 
leans of five hundred dollars, one thousand ^rm 
hundred dollars. 

For salaries of six of the additional clerks en- 
thorized by the acts of sixth August, eighteen 
hundred and forty-six, twelfth August, eighteea 
hundred and forty-eight, third March, aigbt^ce 
hundred and fifty-one, thirty-first August, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty«>two, and fourth Augiiat, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four. 

For salary of addiuonal clerk in office of assies . 
ant treasurer at Boston, one thousand two huii« 
dred dollars. 

For salaries of clerks, messengers, and watch- 
men in the office of the Assistant Treasurer at 
New York, thirteen thousand nine hundred dot 
lars. 

For salary of a clerk to the treasurer of the 
branch Mint at San Francisco, California, two 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses under the act for the 
safe-keeping, collecting, transfer, and disburse- 
ment of the public revenue, of sixth August, eigh- 
teen hundred and forty-six, ten thousand dollars, 
in addition to premium received on transfer drafts: 
Provided; That no part of said sum shall be ex- 
pended for clerical services. 

For' compensation to special agiu^ts to examine 
the books, accounts and money on hand of the 
several depositaries, under the act of sixth Aur 
gu«t, eighteen hundred and forty-«ix, fire thou- 
sand dollars. 

For compensation to such persons as may be 
desi|nated by the Secretary of the Treasury to 
receive and keep the public money, under the fif- 
teenth section of the act of sixth August, eighteen, 
hundred and forty-six,. for the additional servioee 
required under that act, at the same rates provided 
in the act approved second March, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-three, and under the same reatrio- 
tions and limitations, five thousand dollars. 

For salaries of nine supervising and fifty local 
inspectors, appointed una^ act thirtieth Augu*^ 
eighteen hundred and fifty- two, for th^bettexpce- 
tection of the lives of passengers by steamboete, 
with traveling and other expenses incuned by 
them, eighty thousand dollars. 

Expeneea tfthe CoUecHon 'ifRevtnmeJrom Lswrff. 

To meet the expenses of collecting the reyenoe 
from the sale of public lands in the several Stelae 
and Territories, in addition to the balanoea of 
former appropriations: 

For salaries and commissions of register* «f 
land offices and receivers of public moneys, tm^ 
hundred and ten thousand jEive hundred dollamt 

For expenses of depositing public moneys by 
receivers of public moneys, uirty-niae thoweiiw 
seven hundred dollars, . .. 
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Fm* incidental ejcpeiiMs of the seTpml Hud 
offices, fifteen tbousand five hundred dollani. 

Ptnittntiary. 

For compensation of the warden, clerk, physi- 
cian, chaplain, assistant keepers, guar^^ and 
matron of tliQ penitentiary of the District of 
Columbia, twelve thousand five hundred and 
forty dollars. 

For compensation of thcee inspectors, of said 
penitentiary, seven hundred and nfly dollars. 

For the support and maintenance of said peni- 
tentiary, four thousand nine hundred and sixty- 
five dollars. 

JVr At Preurvwtum <fthe CoUuHons tfthe Explorii^ 

Expedition, 

For eompensfUion of keepers, watchmen, and 
laborers therefor, three thousand four hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

' For contingent expenses, two hundred dol- 
lars. 

For the constnicti^ and erection of suitable 
cases to receive the collections of the United 
States exploring expedition, and others, in geol- 
ogy, mineralogy, belonging to the United ^uate*, 
now in the Patent Office and elsewhere in Wash- 
ington, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For the expense of the transfer of these collec- 
tions, and the permanent arrangement of the 
eases, two thousand dollars. 

For defraying the expenses of the Supreme, 
eitcuit, and district courts of the United States, 
including the Di^rict of Columbia; also for jurors 
and witnesses, inlaid of the funds arising from 
fines, penalties, and forfeitures incurred in the 
fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifly-eight, and previous years; and like- 
wise for defraying the expenses of suits in which 
the United States are concerned , and of prosecu- 
tions for offenses committed against the United 
States, and for the safe-l(eeping of prisoners, one 
aiillton dollars. 

To pay for furniture for the district court room 
of the eastern district of Virginia, heretofore pur- 
ehased by the marshal of that district, two hun- 
dred and forty-nine dollars. 

For stationery, blank-books, plans, drbwines, 
and other contine^nt expenses of the office of Oie 
Commissioner of Public Buildings, two hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

For compensation in part for the messenger in 
charge of tne maiQ furnace in the Capitol, four 
hundred and twenty dollars. 

For compensation to the lal^orer in cham of 
the water-eloseis in the Capitol, four hundred and 
thirty-eight dollars. 

For compensation to the public gardener, one 
thousand four hundred and forty dollars. 
' For eompensation of eighteen laborers em- 
ployed in the public ^^unds and President's 
garden, ten thousand eight hundred dollars. . 

For compensation of Uie keeper of the western 
gate, Capitol square, eight hundred and seventy- 
six dollars. 

For compensation of two day watchmen em- 
i»loyed in theXapitol square, one thousand two 
nundred dollars. 

For compensation of two night watchmen em- 
ployed at the President's House, one thousand 
two hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the doorkeeper at* the 
President's House, six hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the assistant doorkeeper 
at the President's House, four hundred and thirty- 
eieht dollars. 

For compensation of one nigl^t watchman em- 
ployed for the better protection of the building 
fyinff south of the Capitol, and used as public 
•tables and carpenters 'shops, six hundred dol- 
lars. 

For extending the propagating department of 
the Botanic Grarden, and introducing water into 
the same from the Capitol square, twenty-six hun- 
dred dollars, to be expended under the directio^^ 
of the Commissioner of Public Buildings. 

For compensation of two draw-keepers at the 
two bridges across the Eastc^rn Branch of the 
Potomac, ahd for fuel, oiU and lamps, one thon- 
* sand one hundred and eighty dollars. 

For compensation of tl^ Auxiliarv Guard, and 
for fUel ana oil fbr lamps, nineteen thousand four 
kundred dollars. 



For furnace-keeper at the President's House, 
three hundred and sixty-five dollars. 

For procuring manure, tools, fuel, repairs, pur- 
chasing trees and shrubs for Botanic gardens, 
twenty-three hundred dollars, to be expended 
under the direction of the Library Cdbimittee of 
Congress. 

For pay of horticulturist and assistants in the 
Botanic Grarden and green houses, five thousand 
one hundred and twenty-one dollars and fifty 
cents, to be expended under the direction of the 
Library Committee of Congress. 

Sec. 2. wfnd be U further enacted, That the pro- 
visions of the twenty-eighth section of the act 
entitled ** An act making appropriations for the 
civil and diplomatic expenses of Qovemment for 
the year ending; the thirtieth of June, eighteen 
hundred and fiuy-six, and for other purposes," 
approved third March, eighteen, hundred and 
fifiy-five, be, and the same is hereby, extended 
for tlie term of two years. 

Sec.J3. ^ndbe it further enacted. That the per- 
sons having claims for services rendered, or ex-| 
penses incurred, in the Cuyusc war, who failed 
to present them within the time prescribed by 
law, shall be entitled to receive payment therefor, 
as though the same had been presented within 
the iitjge prescribed by law, to be paid out of the 
onexpenaed appropriation heretofore made for 
the payment pt such services and escpenses, in- 
cluding the claim of Mr. Goodwin, for services 
clerk to Governor Gaines whilo acting as 



as 



Cayuse war commissioner. 

Sec. 4. wfnd be it further enacted, That in addi- 
tion to those -now authorized by law, there may 
be employed by the Secretary of State one clerk 
I of class two; by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in the office of the Auditor of the Treasury for 
the Post Office Department, five clerks of class 
two; and such sum as*roay be necessary to carry 
into eflect the provisions of this section to the 
thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and fifly- 
eight, is hereby appropriated out of any money 
in the Treasury not otiierwise appropriated. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, Thatihe As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury shall be ap- 
pointed by the president; by and with the advice 
Mid consent of the Senate. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted^ That all the 
provisions of the eighth section of the act entitled 
*' An act to regulate the diplomatic and consular 
systems of Uie United States," approved August 
eighteenth, eighteen hundred ana fifty-six, shall 
be construed equally to extend to the persons in 
said eighth section meiuioned who shall have 
been appointed subsec^uent to the act entitled <* An 
aet to remodel the diplomatic and consular sys- 
tems of the United States," approved March the 
first, eighteen/hundred and firiy-five. 

Sec. 7. Ai\d bcit further enacted. That the dif- 
ference between the salary received by the late 
secretary of legation of the United States at Mad- 
rid, while acting as ch&rsfi d'afTairca in the years 
eighteen hundred and nfty-two, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty -three, eighteen hundr^ and fifty- 
four, and eighteen hundred and fifty-five, and the 
salary to which he would have been entitled as 
charg€ d'affaires for the same period, two thou- 
sand seven hundred and six dollars and thirteen 
cents, and for the amount of iln outfitof a charge 
d'affaires the further sum of four thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted. That the con- 
sent of Congress is hereby given that Thomas H. 
Seymour, Envoy Extraorainary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States to the Gov- 
ernment of Russia, pursuant to the request of that 
Government, may accept therefrom such memento 
of the solemnities attending the coronation of the 
present Emperor, as it may be the pleasure of 
the Emperor to present to him — such as is shown 
in the correspondence transmitted by the Amer- 
ican Envoy to the Department of State. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, Thatthe judges 
of the supreme court in the Territory of Minne- 
sota are nereby authorized to hold court within 
their respective districts in the counties wherein 
by the laws of said Territory, courts have been, 
or may be established: Provided, The expenses 
thereof shall be paid by such counties respect- 
ively. 

Sao. 10. And be it fiitrther enacted^ tf*hat so 



much of an act creating tc collestion district in 
Texas and New Mexico, approved August sec- 
ond, eighteen hundred and fitly-four, as includes 
the county of El Paso, i^ Texas, be, and the 
same is hereby, repealed. 
Approved, March 3, 1857. 



Pt^ELic, XXXVIII.— An Act making Appropri* 
atK)ns for certain Civil Expenses of tne Gov- 
ernment for the year'endinff the thirtieth of 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 4f Repre* 
untatives qf the United States qf America in Coniresi 
assembled, That the folfowing sums ^be, and the 
same are hereby, appropriated for the objects 
hereaAer expressed, for the fiscal year ending the 
thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and fifty*eight« 
viz: 

Survey of the Coast, 

For survey of the Atlantic and Gulf coast of 
the United States, (including compensation to 
superintendent and assistants, and excluding pay 
and emoluments of 9fficers of the Army and Navy 
and petty officers, and men of the Navy employed 
on tne work,) two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. 

For continuing the survey of the western coast 
of the United States, one hundred and thirty 
thousand dollars. 

For continuing the survey of the Florida reefs 
and keys, (excluding pay and emoluments of 
officers of the Army and Navy and petty officers, 
and men of the Navy employed on the work,) 
forty thousand dollars. 

For running a line to connect the triangula- 
tion on the Atlantic coast with that on the Glulf 
of Mexico, across the Florida peninsula, fi^en 
thousand dolJars.* 

For publishing the observations made in the 
progress of the survey of the coast of the United 
StIUes, fifteen thousrtid dollars. 

For repairs and alterations of steamer Walker, 
and of sailing vessels employed in the coast sur- 
vey, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For fiiel and quarters, and for mileage, and 
transportation for officers and enlisted soldiers of 
the Army serving in the^Coast Survey, in cases 
no longer provided by the quartermaster's depart- 
ment, ten thousand oculars. 

For the discharge-of such miscellaneous claims 
not otherwise provided for as shall be admitted 
in due course of settlement at the Treasury, fiva 
thousand dollars: Provided, That no part of this 
appropriation shall be drawn from the Treasury 
exce|kt in pursuance of some law or resolution of 
Congress authorizing the expenditure. 

To supply the deficiency in the fund for tho 
relief of sick and disabled seamen, one hundred 
and fifty tbousand dollars. 

For continuing the Treasury extension, fire 
hundred thousand dollars. 

For the continuation of the custom-house at 
Charleston, South Carolina, four hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

For the continuation of the custom-house at 
New^ Orleans, Louisiana, three hundred thousand 
dollars. 

For the compensation of an additional aptMraiser 
general, to be appointed by the President, oy and 
with the advice and consent of the Senatefand fo 
be -employed in the districts or^ports of Florida, 
Alabftina, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas, 
twenty-five hundrea dollars. 

For annual repairs of marine hospitals, twenty- 
five thousand dollars. 

For annual repairs of custom-houses, thirty 
tbousand dollars. 

For inclosing, grading, and draining the lot of 
land recently purchased to enlarge the site of the 
marine hospital at Mobile, Alabama, ^e thou- 
sand four hundred dollars; 

For iron shutters and bai« for the windows of 
the custom-house at Wilmington, Delaware, one 
thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses incident to the con- 
struction of tl^ oustbm-hojise fit Ellsworth, Maine, 
one thousand five hundred dollars. 

For grading and fenoinff gnMwds of the new 
onstom -house at Belfkst, Maine, Sve thousand 
dollars. 

For the purpose of adding an additional stoi^ 
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to the custom-bouse an^ post office building al 
PeterabuiY, Yii^giiim, iwoaty thouaatid ilolfiira^ 
Provided, That no port of the said sum of money 
hereby appropriated shall be expended fov the 

* CO Qstr action of a portico to said buUdiag. 

Forfinishing, repairing, FefitUBg»«vnd refurnish- 
ing the marine hospital at Paducahi Kentucky, 
f ve thousaud dollara. « 

For feocino; and gracing the site qf the marine 
hospital at Eyansyme, Indiana, and for erecting 
stable, supplying watejr for kitchen and otfcier 
fixtujcpf of saiQ^, fiye tho^G(nnd five hundred dol- 
lars. ♦ 

For ienclpg^nd grading the grounds b^longtne 
to the marine hospital at Fbruand. M&me, ana 
for introducing nyater, erecting stables, removing 
And repairing old building for pest-houso , and put- 
ting in kitchen-ranges, sixteen thousand dollars. 

For sopplyjiu; £ve hundred and eleven light- 
bouses anu beacon-Hghts with oil, glass chimneys, 
iricksyObamois-skinSfpo&rhing powder, whiting, 
and doaning materials, transportation and other 
iiecessar3r expenses of the same, repairing and 
keeping in repair the lighting apparatus, two 
hundred and ninety-three thousand three hundred 
and fifty-seven dollars and fifty-five cents. 

* * For repaifs and incid6ntal expenses, refitting 
and improvements of all the light-liQUses ana 
buildings connected therewith, one hundred and 
seventy-three thousand two hundred and eighty- 
nine dollars and twenty^one cents. 

For salaries of ^ve hundred and forty-three 
kep|>er8 of light-houses and lisht-beacons, and 
their assistants, two hundred and seventeen thou- 
' sand two hundred dollars. 

l^r salaries of fifty-two keepers of light-ves- 
.sels, twenty-nine thousand seven hundred and 
fiOy doilars. 

For seamen kt wages, repairs, supplies, and in- 
cidental expenses St filiy-cWo light-vessels, one 
hundred and ninety-nine thousand five hundred 
and eighty-nine dollars. 

For expenses of raising, cleaning, painting, re- 
pairing, remoonng, and supplying fosses of iHiQys 
and day beacons, and for ckains and sinkers tot 
the same, and for coloring and numbering all the 
buoys, one hundred and seven thousand two hun- 
d reef and twenty-eight dottcus and seveoty-eigbt 
«ents« 

For sxpenses of visiting and inspecting Ugh ta 
«> and otb^ aids to.nayigat«>n, two thousand ool- 
kirs. 

For commissions, at iw« and a half per centum, 
to sucb saperintsndents as are entitled to the 
same under the proviss to the act of third March, 
eighteen hundrod and fifty-one, entitled ** An act 
making appropriations for the civil and diploma- 
tic expenses of Grovernment for the year ending 
Juno thirtieth, eighteen hundred and fifty-two, 
and for other purposes,** on the amount that may 
be disbursed oy them, eight thousand dolUurs. 

For the Coasts of Califomia,Oregon, and Washington, 

For oil and other supplies for twenty-thjree 
lights, cleaning materials of aU kinds, ana trans- 
portation of the same, expenses of keeping lamps 
and machinery in repair, publishing notices to 
mariners of changes of aids to navigation, forty- 
five Uvmsand three hundred and twenty-eignt 
dollars and seventy-five cents. 

For repaiss ajuT incidental expenses of twenty- 
three lights, an*d buildings connected therewith j^ 
twenty-four thousand &ve hundred and sixty- 

* three dollars. 

For salwies of foi!ly-stx keepers and assistant 
keepers of light-houses, at an average not ex- 
cseaing eight hundred dollars per annum, thirty- 
six thousand eight hundred dollars. 

For appeases of raistng, deaning, repairing, 
remooring, and supplying losse»of fiootin^ bea- 
cons add buoys, and^ebfans and sinkers for the 
same« and fo« ooloring and numbering all the 
buoys, twenty-two thousand five hundred dol- 
Ufs. 

For comm i ssions^ at Mro and ahalf per centum, 
to such superintendents as are'entitled to the sasae 
vndcribe prayiasto the aet of ibkd March, aigh- 
taen hunosea and fi6y-one, entitled « An aot 
making appropriations for the civil -and diplo<> 
matic sgrpshsss of Gorernment for the year 



ending June thirtieth , eighteen bundled and fifty- 
two, and for dther purposes, " on tjie amount thai 
may be disbursed by toem* one thousand dollars. 

For maintenance of the vessel provided for by 
the aet of eighteenth Au^st, eighteen hundred ' 
and fifty-slxt for inspeotton and tmnaportAtiqn 
purposes, thirty thousand dollars. 

For rebuilding the light-house destroyed by 
thegste of SiiBptember, eighteen hundred and fifty r 
six, at Cape St. Bias, Florida, twenty thousand 
dollars. 

For building and refitting with first-order ap> 
paratus the light-house at Fire Idand, to mark 
the approach to the harbor of New York, forty 
thousand dollars. 

For rebuilding and fitting with first^order ap** 
paratus the light-house at Cape May, entrance 
to the Delfiware Bay, New Jersey, forty thon-r 
sand dollars. 

For rebuilding and fitting with suitable lens 
apparatus the li^bt-house at Body's Island, iTorth 
Carolina, twenty-five thousand dollars. . 

For rebuilding and fitting with fir8t'K>rder ap- 
paratus the light-house at Cape Lookout, North 
Carolina, forty-five thousand dollars. 

For completing the lig^t-house at or n^r the 
north pier-nead at Chicajg^o, Illinois, and for pro- 
tecting tlie some, in addition to the balafpes of 
previous appropriations made prior to thirty-first 
August, eigiiteen hundred ana fift^-two, thirty- 
two thousMul seven hundred and eighty-five dol- 
lars and two cents. 

For fuel and quarters for officers of the Army 
serving on light-house duf^, the payment of which 
is no longer provided for by the quartermaster's 
department, six thousand five hundred and eight 
dollars and eighty^wo cents. 

For restoring the light-house works near Coffin ^ 
Patches, Florida, to their condition prior to the 
hurricane of twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth of 
August, eighteen nundred and fifty-six, twenty- 
nine thousand and fifty-throe dollars and eighty- 
one cents. 

For compensation of two superintendents for 
the life-statioi>^ on the coasts or Long Island and 
Nov Jersey, two thousand and sixty-one dollars 
and fourteen cents. 

For compensation of fifty-four keepers of st»» 
tions,'seven thousand one hundred and twenty- 
three dollars and eighty cents. 

For contingencies of life stations on the coasts 
of Long Island and New Jersey, fifteen thousand 
dollars* 

Svrvo^ qfth€ PubHc Lands, 

For surveying the pubUc lands, (exclusive of 
California, Oregon, Washington, New ])46xieO| 
Kansas, Nebi-aska, and Utah,) including iiw»^ 
dental expenses, and island surveys in tli^ inte- 
rior, ana all other special and difficult surveys 
demanding augmented rates, to be apportioned 
and appUed to the several surveying districts, 
according to the exigencies of the pumic service, 
including expenses of selecting swamp lands and 
the compensation and expenses to survey or to 
locate private land claims in Louisiana, in addi- 
tion to the unexpended balances of all former ap- 
propriations, one hundred thousand dollars. 

For completin|^ the survey of towns and vil- 
lages in Missouri, two thousand dollars. 
^ For correcting erroneous and defective lines of 
public and private surveys in Illinois and Mis- 
souri , at a rate not exceeding six dollars per mile, 
two thou;iand dollars. 

For surveying in Louisiana at augmented rates, 
now authorized by law, four thousand seven hun- 
dred and sixty-six dollars. 

For surveying the public lands and private land 
claims in Califomif, including ofiioe expenses 
incident to the survey of claims, and- to be dis- 
bursed at tlie rates prescribed by law for the 
different kinds of work, one hanured thousand 
dollars. 

For surveyinjf standard,parallel, and meridian 
lines in Washington Territory, seven thousand 
five hundred dollars 

Forsurveying township and subdivisional lines 
in Washington Territory, at a rate not exceed- 
ing twelve dollars per mile, twenty thousand dol- 
lan. 

For continuing the survey of base, meridian, 
standard paralleb, township and section lines in 
New BMti60| fifty thousand dolbirs* 



11 FbP suweyiQg the noeessary baas, meridian, 
VstandAid pamllMs, towtisbip aiM| seetioR Mnes te 
Kansas and Nebraska, also outlines of Indian res- 
ervations, ^y thousand dollars. 

For continuing the survey of the base, meri- 
dian,«correction parallels, township and section 
lines in the Territory iif Utah, fifty thousand dol- 
lars. 

For preparing the uni^nished records of public 
and pnyate surveys tp be transferred to the 9tat« 
authorities, under the provisions of the act of 
tweifih June, eighteen hundred and forty, in thosq 
districts where the surveys are about herog com* 
pleted, twelve thousaj^d dollars. 

For resurvey and examination of the survey ef 
the public lands in those States where the omoes 
of the surveyors gsneml bavs been, or shall be» 
dosed, under the asts of the twelfth of June, e«ii* 
teen hundred and forty, and tweaty-seeond Jan* 
vary, eightesn hundred and fifty-three, indnding 
two thousand dollars for the salary of the ckr& 
detailed to this special service in ibe General Land 
Office, two thousand five hundred dollars^ 

For continuing the survey of the keys off tb« 
coast of Florida, by the officers of the Coast Sav- 
vey, thirty thousand dollars. 

Forcontinuingihe survey of the islands off the 
coast of California, by the officers of the Coast 
Survey, forty thousand dollars. 

For drawings to illustrate the repoit of ihm 
Commissioner of Patents for the year sightsen 
hundrad aiid fifty-seven, six thousand doluini. 

F^ flooring Uie basement rooms in the old 
portion of the ratent Office builjjing, to make theaa 
fit for business purposes, paintms the interior of* 
said buifding, repairing roof*, ana fbr otbf r inei-* 
dental repairs, eight thousand dollars. 

For preparing the saloon of the west wing 0^ 
the Patent Office- for the reception of models fo9 
patents, and for fitting up and ftirnishing the 1 
with suitable cases, ^y^thousarid dollars. 

For the support, clothing, and medical 
ment of the insane of the Bintrict of CoHymbia, 
and of the Army and Navy, at the asylum in said 
District, iqdudmg five hundred dsHaia for books 
and incidental expenses, twenty thousand liw 
hundred doHars. 

For purchase of agrteultural and hortic«)t«ml 
implemenu,' and fior the improvement of the 
grounds of the Insane Asylum of the District of 
Columbia, iddudnig flmp and ganba, five thou- 
sand dollars. . 

For casual repairs«f the Patent Office buildiagy 
three thousand dollars. 

For continuing Ibe erection of the Bortb ftotA 
of the Patent Office building, for the aoeommoda^ 
tion of the Departsn^nt of the interior, two bnn« 
dred thousand doHars. 

For support, care, and medical treatment of 
transient paupers, medieal and ifurgical pati^ni^ 
in Washington Infirmary, three thoasand dollofs. 

For purchase of manure lor the publie grounds, 
one thousand dollars. 

For hire of carts on the public grounds, ooa 
thousand dollars. 

For purchase and repair of tools ussd in tb« 
public grounds, five hundred dollars. 

For purchase of trees and tree-boxesi, to ref^ca 
where necessary such as have been phmtsd by 
the United States, and the repair of paiements in 
firoitt of the public grounds, five thoosattd dollars. 

For annual repairs of the Qipitol, water-olonets^ 
public stables, water-pipes, pavements and other 
Mralks within the Capitol square, broken glass aii4 
locks, six thousand dollars. 

For annual repairs of the President's Heose 
and furniture, (including the painting of lbs MfM% 
Room and entire woodwork of the interior, fitting 
up th^ water-dosets and ctstems, and making 
other necessary improvements,) improvemeDt or 
grounds, purehasing trees and plants fbt garden 
and makinjg hot-beds therein, and contii^«nt ex<* 
penses incment thereto, eleven tiiousand dollars* 
^ For refurnishing the President's House, to b» 
expended under the direction of the Presideat^ in 
addition to the proceeds of the sale of snch of the 
furniture and equipage as may be decayed wasd 
unfit for use, iwex^y thousand dollars. 

For fuel in part for the President's House , 000 
Uiousand eijght hundred dollars. 

For lighung the President's House and Capt-* 
tol, the public grounds, around them and 
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twenty-seven thousand dftUsri. 

For purchase of books for Ubrsr^ot the Eft^- 
uttvs nuittsiony t« be ezpfiided onder tke diteocioar 
•f Ibe Prettdeoe df Ore \3uiM SlalWr t^o hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

For ereetm^ cnrt'^hpoA lna|»^pMtv«ffd UghtHie 
ihe sanM with gas front tita weAem t^m^imis of 
PennsylFaoia avenue, through Bridge anvl HM 
fltreete, m €kot^to^n, foar tho«Mifi4 doHaSi: 
Provided^ The cost of the Mme sbmll Hat eiKeed 
the priwtf pacid fat those now in «ee by tStiB Ckyv- 
ernment on Pernisylvanta onr^nvie. 

Fait oottiMniMion to AlHred L. RIttroy civU en* 
gineer, and paying the incideniaf ekpeiMes in 
tfnddng snrvoySf drawingi^ specMewtioniv^ and 
estimates for a bridge across the Fowmas, itndei* 
as act of Congress, fix rtiousand tofw htindred 
and ten dollars and scTettty-sev^w cents. 

For repairs of the Polomae, Niivy VaM, and 
•ppei* hand|^, six tho>lsaitd doIhtiV. 

For repairs of Pennsylvania aVenue, three Cho^ 
sand dollars. 

For fubtio veaermion ncimber two, aftd La- 
fayette Square, three thousaMd Mlaire. 

For takine care of tlie |^reunds south of the 
President's House, continuing the iroproTements 
of the same* and keeping ibem in order» three 
thousand donars. 

For the erection of stab^p and conservatory at 
the President's House, to replace those about to. 
be taken doWn to make room fof the extension 
of the Treasury buildtng^ twenty thousand dol- 
lars, f 

For the preservation and improvement of the 
Circle at the intersection of Pennsylvaniaandf New 
Hampshire avenues and K ana Twenty-Third 
streets, one thousand five hundred dollars. 

For completing the erading and graveling New 
Jersey avenue from North D street to New York 
ftvenue, the sum of seven thousand dollars. 

For the payment of laborer^ employed in shovel- 
hig snow iVonfi the v^atks to and* around the Cap^ 
hoi, the President's House, and other public build- 
ings, ^e hundred dollars. 

For repairs of water-pipes, five hundred dol- 
lars. ' 

For continuing Washington aqueduct, one mil- 
lion of dollars. 

For continuing^ the improvement of Judiciary 
Square, repairing fences, and completing the pave- 
ment Ground the same, six thousand dollars. 

For completing the improvemcntof the grounds 
0f the Botanic Garden, one thousand doluirs. 

Por continuing the grading and plahtin^ with 
Wi€H the unimproved portion of the miul, ten 
thousand dollars. 

' tf*br repairs of the furnaces tinder the Senate 
Gh amber, and Supreme Court rooms, five hun- 
dred dollars. 

For United States Capitol extension, nine 
huifdfed thousand dollars. 

For continuing the work of the new dome of 
theCapitol, five nundred thousand dollars. 

For extension of the General Post Office, two 
hundred thousand dollars. 

For enlarging the building for a custom-house, 
I^Oiit 6fflce and couW-room at' Buffalo, New York, 
. one hundred and twenly-one thousand dollars, 
iheldding the ten p^i'cent. for incidentals, and for 
the Hke purpose at Chicago, Illinois, two hundrc^dT 
thousand dollars, with the ten per cent, for inci- 
dental expenses. 

For the construction' of a custom-house. United 
States court-rooms, and post offieet a| Cairo, UU- 
ndiiSf fifty thousand dollars. 

For the construction of Warehouses at quaran- 
tine' station on the Mississippi river, below New 
Orleans, fifty thousand dollars: Provided^ That 
no part of said sum shall be expended uiitil the 
State of Louisiana shall pass a law ceding juris- 
diction over the site of such worehouse to the 
Ubited States, and shall grant tothe United States 
tke use of sO much land as maT be necessary for 
the construction of such warehouse with Watef 
front and privilege of the wharf now built or 
hereafter to be built at said station. 

For the contimiation and completion of the 

' cMtom-houst, post office, &.C., at Dubuque, Iowa, 

twenty thousand dollars, with ten per cent, for 

corttingencfefl;and the Secretary of the Treasury 

is hereby authorixed to take poaMssion and pay 



fbr the kiHl atidofos^eute (h6 ^dfk, conditioned 
upon the city oir Ddbuqtr^ ehtering into a bond 
ifi its oorporttte capacityfwith ^ood and sufflci^t 
iMividual Kecu#ity for twice the andtmi^t of the 
approprietions, thitt the Leglshitnr^ of lo^^ Will 
at Its next session paM ifti acit cedins exclusive 
jarisdietiorf over tlie riite to the United Stales, 
ortd fbrever exempting the ptop^y froth All t<df- 
aition. 

For' il^!^ng fbotway id the Gotigressionat 
Bafryifig Ground firom the entrance of the same to 
the Got^mmertt tMlt, two thousand t^ro hun- 
dred doUArs. 

For the collection of a^cnltural statistics, itf- 
veitigatiom for promoting agriculture and rui^ 
eepnomyi and the procurement at)d distribution 
of cattings aind seeds, sixty thousand dollars, to 
be expended under the direction of the Commis- 
slen^of Pa[tents; and to enaMe the Commissioned 
oT Patente to collect and report infbrmation rn 
r^atien to the consumption ef cotton in the sev- 
eral countries of theVorld, three thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

To enable the Seeretary of the Int^rfor to ptfy 
the superintendent of the building occupied by 
s&id Seeretaryand his Depai'tment, firom tHe first 
day of January, eighteen hundred and thirty-five, 
to the thuHieth June, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
eight, the allowance to be made to such super- 
iRten<tent with his BtAiry as clerk not to exceed 
two thousand dollars per anmim, the sum of seven 
hvndYed doNars. ' 

For flagging: the main avenue in the Botanic 
Garden, and for stone gtitter for same, three thou- 
sand three hundred and sixty dollars. 

For the construction of a wooden bridge, with 
a double track, across the canal in the line of 
Maine avenue, fifteen hundred dollars. 

For amount due the contractors on the con- 
struction of the marine hospital at Vickabiyg, 
l^ississippi, teventeen huoared and sixty-two 
dollars aiid fi^y-eight cents. 

For the continuation and completion of the 
United States court-house and post office at In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, sixty-snven thousand dollain, 
(with ten percent, for sbnttngencies.) 

For the continuation and completion of the 
btHldings" for the United States courts and post 
office at Rutland and Windsor, Vermont, roriy 
thousand dollars each, (with ten per cent, for 
contingencies.) 

For completing and fitting uji the post office in 
the buiMtng erected for a custont-house and post 
office at Cincinnati, four thousand three hundred 
and thirty-eight dolhirs and ninety cents. 

For completing the custom-house at Belfast, 
Maine, ana for furnishing the sa/nc, three thou- 
sand five liundred dollarv^ with ten per cent, for 
con^ngsncies. 

For completing the custom-house at Bath, 
Maine, five thousand fiferhundred dollars. 

For fencine and {grading the site of the custom* 
house at Bath, Maine, ten thousand doffars. 

For enlarging the cuvtom-house at Ogdensborg, 
New York, and providing for the ,uses of the 
United States courts and their Federal officers^ 
fifly thousand dollara, with ten per cent, on the 
same for contini^neies. 

For rcpaving Pennsylvania aventte, at the inter- 
section of Seventh street, the width of said street, 
on the plan known as Belgian pavement, the sum 
of five thousand dollars, or so mudi thereof as 
may be necessary for that purpose. 

For furnishing laraj^posts and lamps on the 
north, east, and west sides of Lafa)reue Square, 
and for taking up and relaying the footwajrs on 
the south side of said square, and underdraininff 
the same, the sum of one thousand three hundred 
and fifty dollars. ^ ^ 

For expenses of packing and distributing the 
congressional journals and documents, in pursu- 
ance of the provisions contained in the joint reso- 
lution of Congress, approved iwenly-eighth Jan- 
uary, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, twenty- 
two thousand dollars. 

F6r a small class revenue cutter, to be located 
in the collection district of Key West, five thou* 
sand five hundred dollars. 

To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to 
cause such experiments and analyses of different 
beds of ore, as to test whether anv of sMi ores, 
in liieir native state, possess alloys that WtU 



r^iiiMt the tei^derifey to oXydizc to a greater extent 
then others, and to ascertain under what circum- 
stdntes they are found, and wh^re, in- order to 
facilitate th6 prt)per selections of iron for public 
wo^ks, two thousand five huftd^ dollars. 

For completing atrd fornishtng the building 
ptflrehaAed of the Bank of Pennsylvania to adapt 
if to the iisetf of a poet office in the city of Phila- 
ctelphia, one hundr<>d thoosiind dollars. 

Fot expenses of loans rfnd Treasury notes, five 
thousand dollars, being so much df the amount 
of sudi appropriation heretofore inade as wa« 
canried to the surplus fund oA th6 thirtieth June, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six, which it hereby 
rteappropriated. 

To enable th6 President of the United Suites to 
carry into effect the act of Congfctt of the third 
March, eighteen hundred and nineteen, and any 
subsequent acts now in force for the suppression 
of Che stave trade, eight tlH^usahd dolltirs. 

To enable the Secretary of Slate to pay fof the 
B^vices of Dr. James Morr6w as agriculturist to 
the Japan expedition under Con^odore Perry, 
such sum as shall be found due undtit* the act for 
his relief, approved eighteenth February, ei^- 
teen hundred and fiftv-sevcn, five thousand nine 
, Ikundred and ninety-five dollars sfnd sixty cents, 
o^ so much thereof OS may be necessary. 

For tha erection of a temporary capiCol for 
Washington Territory, thirty thousand dollars, 
and for a penitentiary in the same Territory, 
twenty thousand dollars, inclusive of the sites of 
the buildings: Protidedy That each building shall 
be finished for the sums herein appropriated. 

To enable the Committee on thd jLibrary to 
contract with Mr. Healy for a scrtc*i of portraits 
of the Preshlents of the United Succs for^Jie 
Executive Mansion: Provided^ Tlie cost of the 
same shall not exceed one thousand dollars for 
the full-length noi'traits, the sum of fiye thousand 
dollars is hereby appropriait»d ; or in the discre- 
tion of the conHnittee, to purcha^ such' of Stuart '« 
portrait^f the Presi^nta as shall be foi^ itale. 

For buildin? a court-house and' p09t office nt 
Raleigh, Norm Carolina, fifty thousand dollars. 

For building a court-house and post office at 
Ool«mibia,^outh Caro^na, fifty thousanddollars. 

FoV building a court-house fit Madison^ Wis- 
consin, fifty thousand dollars. "^ 

For a cofirt-house and post office at MSeihphis, 
in the State of Tennessee, fifty tho<,Tsand dollars. 

For a bdilding at Tallahassee, Florida, to ac- 
commodate the United States courts and posi 
olSee, fifty thousatHi dollars. * 

To sappier a deficiency in the appropriation 
for the salaries of the judges of the circuit and 
orphans' courts of the District of Columbia, for 
the year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-eight, four thousand and fifty dollars. 

For the completion ofji United Stateif court- 
house and poet office at Key West, Florida, thirty 
thommnd dollars, with ten per cent, for contin- 
gencies, and so much as may be necessary for the 
purpose of a suitable site for the same. 

Sec. d. ^ndhe it further etMctedf That the Pres- 
ident of the United States be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to appoint or employ, in his official 
household, the following cTfficers, to witf orie pri- 
vate secretary, at an anmial salary of two thousand 
five hundred dollars; one stewsrd, at an annual 
salary of twelve hundred dollars, who shall, under 
the dn«ction of the President, have charge of, and 
be responsible for, the plate and fumkure of the 
'President's Mansion, and shall discharge such 
other duties as the President may assign him; 
and one meesenger, at an uinusl salary of nine 
hundred doHart, and such sum as may be neees- 
sdry to carry into eflf^t the provisions of this 
section to the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-eight, is hereby appropriated out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated; and that for eon lingcnt expenses of the ex- 
ecutive oflke, includinj^ stationery tJierefor, to be 
expended under the direction of the President, 
from the date of this act to the thirtieth June, 
eiffhteen hundred and fifty-eight, «even hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

Ssc. 3. JhutMUAirtkgr efunted^ prat the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury be, and he hers^ is, 
authorized to'inertase the length of the buiuUn^ 
fiorthecuatooi-hoiuttrpoMoffiQs, snd co«itHr0om« 
at Qalvestofiy Texas, at many feet as ttie appro- 
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to the custom-house an^ post office building al 
PeterabuiY, Yirg^ia, twenty thouaand dol&ra: 
Providedf That no part of tho said sum of money 
hereby appropriated shall be. expended fov the 
construction of a portico to said building. 

For finishing, repairing, ccfitting,and i^Airaish- 
ing the marine hospital at Paducah, Kentucky, 
$ve thousand dollani. « 

Po^ fencing ana grading the sijte qf the marine 
hospital at ^yansYiile, Ihuiana, and (or erecting 
stable, supplying water for kitchen and other 
fixtuj::^^ of san>^, five thoHi^nd five hundred dol* 
lArs.- ♦ 

For iencip^nd ^ding the grounds b^longtne 
to the marine hospital at F^rttand, M&me, ana 
for introducing lyateft erecting stables, removing 
Imd repairing old building for pest-hou8p,and put- 
ting in kitchen-ranges, sixteen thousand dollars. 

For sopplyinig £ve hundred and eleven light- 
kousesaott bi^ioon-iightswith oiUglasschiraneys, 
wicks, cbamois-skins,polisfaing powder, whiting, 
and cleaning materials, transportation and other 
necessary expenses of the same, repairing and 
keeping in repair thd lighting apparatus, two 
hundred and ninety -three thousand three hundred 
and fifty-seven dollars and fifty-five cents. 
* For repaiss and incidbntal expenses, refitting 
and improvements of all the light-hQUses and 
buiklings connected therewith, one hundred and 
seventy^three thousand two hundred and eighty- 
nine dollars and Iwenty-ooe cents. 

For salaries of ^ve hundred and forty-three 
kepj>er8 of light-houses and lifht-beacons, and 
their aasistanis, two hundred and seventeen thou- 
sand two hundred dollars. 

^r salaries of fifly-two keepers of Itght-ves- 
.sels, twenty-nine thousand seven hundred and 
filly do^ars. 

For seamen ^s wages, repairs, supplies, and in- 
cidental expenses w fifty-CVo Ught-vessels, dns 
hundred and ninety-nine thousand five hundred 
and eighty -nine dollars. 

For expenses of rusing, cleaning, painting, re- 
pairuig, rsmooring, and supplying tosses of Inioys 
and day beacons, and for chains and sinkers fat 
the same, and for coloring and numbering all the 
boovs, one huadred and seven thousand two hun- 
dred and twenty-eight dollars and seventy-eight 
esAts. 

For sixpenses of visiting and inspecting Ughta 
and xHher aids to.nayigat«>n, two thousand dol- 
lars. 

For commissions, at two and a half per centum, 
to such saperimendents as are entitled to the 
same under the proviss to the act of third March, 
eighteen hundred and fifty*one, entitled ** An act 
KQAking appropriations for the civil and diploma- 
tic expenses of Government for the year ending 
June thirtieth) eighteen hundred and fifty-two, 
and for other purposes, '* on the amount that may 
be disbursed by them, eight thousand dollars. 

For the Coasts of California, Oregon, and Washington, 

For oil and other supplies for twenty-thjee 
lights, cleaning materials of all kinds, ana trans- 
portation of the same, expenses of keeping lamps 
and machinery in repair, publishing notices to 
marioeni of changes of aids to navigation, forty- 
five UvMisand t£«e hundred and tweaty-eignt 
dollars and seventy-five cents. 

For repaiss ajuT incidental expenses of twenty- 
three lignu, an*d buildings connected therewith,^ 
twenty-^foiur thousand Ave hundred and sixty- 
three dollars. 

For salaries of f<MBty-six keepers and assistant 
keepers of light-houses, at an average not ex- 
oeeoing eight nundred dollars per annum, thirty- 
six thousand eight hundred dollars. 

For axpeases of raising, deantng, repairing, 
remooring, and supplying losse»of fiooiing bea- 
cons and buoys, and^eluuns and sinkers for (ho 
same» and fb» ooloring and numbering all the 
buoys, twenty-two thousand &ve hundred dol< 
kurs. 



For eoanniasions^at Nroandahalf per centum, 
to such superintendents as are'entitled to the name 
widcrthe aroyia^ to the aet of third Alarch , sigh- 
tatn hunafoa mmI fi&y-one, entitled ** An aot 
making appropriations for the civil and diplo- 
matic tarpsnsss of Cbvarnment for the year 



sading June thirtielh , eighteen hundred and fifty- 
two, and for other purposes, "on tlie luaouAt Uwl 
may be disbursed by tkem, one thousand dollars. 

For maintenance of the vessel provided for .by 
the act of eighteenth August, e^teeo hundred ' 
and fifty-six f for inspection and tmosporlatiQn 
purposes, thirty thousand dollars^ 

For rebuilding the light-house destroyed by 
tiiegsde of September, eisht^en hundred and fifty* 
six, at Cape St. Bias, Florida, twenty thousaad 
dollars. 

For building and refitting with first-order ap* 
paratus the light-house at rjre Idand, to mark 
the approach to the harbor of New York, forty 
thousand, dollars. 

For rebuilding and fitting with first-order ap«> 
paratus the light-house at Cape May, entrance 
to the Delaware Bay, New Jersey, forty thou-* 
sand dollars. 

For rebuilding and fitting with suitable lens 
apparatus the li«;bt-house at Body's Island, iTorth 
Carolina, twenty-five thousand dollars. . 

For cebuiiding and fitting with first-order ap* 
paratus the light-house at Cape Lookout, North 
varolina, forty -five thousand dollars. 

For completing the light-house at or n^ar the 
north pier-nead at Chicago, Illinois, and for pro- 
tecting tlte same, in addition to the balafpes of 
previous appropriations made prior to thirty-first 
August, eigiiteen hundred ana fifty-two, thirty- 
two thousMul seven hundred and eighty-five dol- 
lars and two centa. 

For fuel and quarters for officers of the Army 
servingon light-house duf^, the payment of which 
is no longer provided for by the quartermaster^ 
department, six thousand five hundred and eight 
dollars and eighty-two cents. ^ 

For restoring the light-house works near Coffin^ 
Patches, Flonda, to their condition prior to the 
hurricane of twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth of 
August, eighteen nundred and fifty-six, twenty- 
nine thousand and fifty-throe dollars and eighty- 
one cents. 

For compensation of two superintendents for 
the life-stations on the coasts or Long Island and 
Now Jersey, two thousand and sixty-one dollars 
and fourteen cents. 

For compensation of fifty-four keepers of st»* 
tions,-8even thousand one hundred and twenty- 
three dollars and eighty cents. 

For contingencies of life stations on the coasts 
of Long Island and New Jersey, fifteen thousand 
dollars. 

Svrmy qfth€ Pubiie Lands. 

For surveying the pubUc landa, (exclusive of 
California, Oregon, Washington, New ])4exieo, 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Utah,) including iiwt^ 
dental expenses, and island surveys in tli^ inte- 
rior, ana all other special and difficult surveys 
demanding augmented rates, to be apportioned 
and appUed to the several surveying districts, 
according to the exigencies of the pumic service, 
including expenses of selecting swamp lands and 
the compensation and exf>ense« to survey or to 
locate private land claims in Louisiana, in addi- 
tion to the unexpended balances of all former ap- 
propriations, one hundred thousand dollars. 

For oompletin|^ the survey of towns and vil- 
lages in Missouri, two thousand dollars. 
« For correcting erroneous and defective lines of 
public and private surveys in Illinois and Mis- 
souri, at a rate not exceeding six dollars per mile, 
two thousand dollars. 

For surveying in Louisiana at augmented rates, 
now authorized by law, four thousand seven hun- 
dred and sixty-six dollars. 

For surveying the public lands and private land 
claims in Califomifi, including ofi^ expenses 
incident to the survey of claims, and- to be dis- 
bursed at tlie rates presonbed by law for the 
dififerent kinds of work, one hunared thousand 
dollars. 

For surveying standard^parallel, and meridian 
lines in Washington Territory, seven thousand 
five hundred dollars 

Forsurveying township and subdivisional lines 
in Washington Territory, at a rate not exceed- 
ing twelva dollars per mile, twenty thousand dol- 
lan. 

For eontinuing the survey of base, meridian, 
standard paralleb, townsnip and section lines in 
New MUticO) fifty thousand dolbini* 
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For ouweying the noeeasary bans, meridian, 
standaxd pamlliHS, towtiship asM| seotioB ii^nos kk 
Kansas and Nebraska, alfo outlines of Indian res- 
ervations, fifty thousand dollars. 

For continuing the sprvey of the base, meri- 
dian, ^correction parallels, township and seetioa 
lines in the Territory iif Utah, fifty thousand dol- 
lars. 

For preparing the uni^nished records of public 
and private surveys tp be thipsfcrred to the $tate 
authorities, under the provisions of the act of 
twetfih June, eighteen hundred and forty, in thoaq 
districts where the surveys are about beH^ comi- 
pleted, twelve thoussj^d dollars. 

For resurvey and examination of the sorver of 
the public lands in those States where the omcen 
of the surveyors general havo been, or shall be, 
closed, under the aots of the twelfth of Jane, eM« 
teen hundred and forty, and tw6»ty««eeood Jan* 
uary, eightsan hundred and fifty-three, inclnding 
two thousand dollars for the salary of the ckaim 
detailed to thisapedal serviee in theGenenU Land 
Office, two thousand five hundred doUanu 

For continuing the survey of the heya off the 
coast of Florida, by the officers of the Coast 3«V" 
vey, thirty thousand dollars. 

For continuing the survey of the islands ofiT the 
coast of Calfft>pnia, by the oflloers of the Coast 
Survey, forty thousand doHars. 

For drawings to Hlnstrate the lepovt of 1iM» 
Commissioner of Patents for tha year aightoen 
hundred aiid fifty-seven,' six thousand doluini. 

For flooring the basement rboms in the oUI 
portion of the Patent Offioe builjjing, to make theaa 
fit. for business purposes, paintms the interior of* 
said building, repairing not, ana fbr othf r inci- 
dental repairs, eight thousand dollars. 

For preparing the saloon of the west wing of* 
the Patent Office for the reception of models $09 
patents, and for fitting up and ftimishing the 1 
with suitable cases, nfVy^housartd dollaio. 

For the support, clothing, and medical 
ment of the insane of the mswict of CoHpmhia, 
anfl of the Army and Navy, at the asylum in said 
District, including five hundred doHaio for books 
and incidental expenses, twenty thomsand liyn 
hundred doHars. 

Fbr purchase of sgrieultural and hoitten^twal 
implements, and tot the imptovement of tha 
grounds of the Insane Asylum of tho District of 
Coloisbia, indudhig flmp and gardsn, five thou- 
sand dollars. . 

For casual repairs of the F^lent Offloo boildiagy 
three thousand dollars. 

For continuing the erection of die north ftatA 
of the Patent Office building, Ibr the aoeommodap 
tion of the Department of the Interior, two hnn- 
dred thousand doHars. 

For support, care, and medical treatment of 
transient paupers, modical and surgical pati^nt^ 
in Washington Infirmary, three thousand dolkw«« 

For purchase of manure Ibr tho pubtie grounds, 
one thousand dollars. 

For hire of carts on the public grounds, ono 
thousand dollars. 

For purchase and repair of tools nssd in the 
public grounds, five hundred dollars. 

For porohase of trees and tree-bbxei(, to ref^ce 
where necessary such as have been plantsd by 
the United States, aad the repair of pavsroonte in 
firom of the public grounds, five thonsattd dollars. 

For annual repairs of the C#ipitol,watef-cloaolSt 
public stables, water-pipes, pavements and other 
walks within the Capitol square, broken glass and 
locks, six thousand dollars. 

For annual repairs of tha President's Hooso 
and furniture, (including tl^e painting of tho bnt 
Room and entire w^MMi^ork of the interior, fitting 
up t}\^ water-closets and ciatems, and making 
other necessary improvements,) improvement oi 
grounds, purchasing trees and plants fbt garden 
and makiajg hot-beds therein, and contingeiU ex<* 
penses incraent thereto, eleven thousand doUsiis* 
^ For refurnishing the President's House, to bo 
expended under the direction of the Presidottt, in 
addition to the proceeds of the sale of stkch of tho 
furniture and equipage aa may be decayed and 
unfit for use, twenty thousand dollars. 

For fuel in part for the President's House, 000 
Uiousand eijg^ hundred dollars. 

For lighung the Presidc^nt's House and Capi-* 
tol, the public grounds, around them and 
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llite coteeiniVtf off eesi •xtfi PttnnByHwite ir^eniie, 
twenty-seven thousand ditllari. 

Pdf purchase of boolui Hft library at the Si^eto- 
uttT? DUUksiony to be ^zpunded onder tke dn^sMioar 
af tbtf Presideoe df (Ire Uai^d Slaasar t^«N> hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

For ereoting caat'^h^A laaa|»^paataaffd UghUne 
tlie itenM with gas fi'om tita waAem tarminas of 
PennsylFania avenue, through Bridge anvl Higlk 
atreets, hi Geotgetown, foar tboaaandl doHafa: 
Pnmdtdy The coat of the aante abalf jMst eiKeetf 
the priart paid fof choae now in a»a by liie Gkw- 
ernment on Penvisylvamte av^nwle. 

For oottiasniMion to AlHred L^ RIteay civU en- 
gineer, and paying the incidentaf ekpeiMea tn 
tfnddirg sarveyitt drawingAt speoiAowtioniv, and 
estimates for a bridge acrosa the Foeomav, tfnder 
a« ant of Coogrosay six rhk>uaand ftmr htindred 
and ten dollars and scve&ty-s^v^n c«nts. 

For rcpatra <f( the Potomac, Navy VaM, and 
•ppei* brid|^» si?c thousand ddlhtiV. 

For repairs of Pennsylvania avenue, three Cho^ 
sand dollars. 

For pubtio Maenration ndmber two, aftd La- 
fayette Square, three thonaaad Mlara. 

For takine care of tlie grounds south of the 
President's House, continuing the improvements 
of the same, and keeping them in order, three 
thousand dollars. 

For the erection of stab^a and conservatory at 
the President's House, to replace those about to. 
be taken down to make room fof the extension 
of the Treasury building, twenty thousand dol- 
lars, f 

For the preservation and improvement of the 
Chrcleat the intersection of Pcnnsylvaniaandi New 
Hampshire avenues and K ana Twenty-Third 
atreets, one thousand five hundred dollars. 

For completing the grading and graveling New 
Jeraey avenue from North D street to New York 
avenue, the sum of seven thousand doUara. 

For the payment of laborers employed in shovel- 
fur snow fVom the Walka to and'ardund theCap* 
Hoi, the President's House, and other public build- 
ings, ive hundred dollars. 

For repairs of water-pipes, five hundred dol- 
lara. 

For continuing Washington aquedu6t,one mil- 
lion of dollars. 

For continuing^ the improvement of Judiciary 
Square, repairing fences, and completing the pave- 
ment around the same, six thousand dollars. 

For completing the improvementof the grounds 
0f the Botanic Garden, one thousand doluirs. 

For continuing the grading and planting with 
tt^aa the unimproved portion of the miul, ten 
thousand dollars. 

For repairs of the furnaces under the Senate 
Chamber, and Supreme Court rooms, five Hun- 
dred dollars. 

For United Statea Capitol extension, nine 
hundred thousand dollars. 

For eontinuinff the work of the new dome of 
the Capitol, five hundred thousand dollars. 

For extension of the General Poet Office, two 
hundred thousand dollars. 

For enlarging the building for a custom-house, 
I^Mt 6fflcte and court-room at' Buffalo, New York, 
. one hundred and twenly-one thousand dollars, 
ihdtfding the ten pfei'cent. for incidentals, and for 
the like purpose at Chicago, Illinois, two hundr<*d 
thousand dollars, with the ten per cent, for inci- 
dental expenses. 

For the construction of a custom-house. United 
States court-rooms, and post office, a| Cairo, IIU- 
n7ti«, fifty thousand dollars. 

For the construction of Warehouses at quaran- 
tine' station on the Mississippi river, below New 
Orleaits, fifty thousand dollars: ProtUt^ That 
no part of said sum shall be expended until the 
State of Louisiana shall pass a law ceding juris- 
diction over the site of such warehouse to the 
Ubited States, and shall grant tothe United States 
the use of so much land as mar be necessary for 
the construction of such warehouse with water 
front and privilege of the wharf now btiilt or 
hereafter to bo built at said station. 

For the continuation and completion of the 

• castom-hou8t,po8t office, db;., at Dubuque, Iowa, 

twenty thousand dollars, with ten per cent, for 

comingericiea;ttnd the Secretary of the Treasury 

is hereby authorixed to lake poa^aaion and pay 



fbf Uto \k^ atid.proseeute th<« Wofk, condiiiohed 
tfp<m th€ city oir Dubudue entering into a bond 
ifi iti corporate capat^ity rwith teooi. and aufiicl^t 
iMividual itecu^ity for twic« the amtiuAt of the 
apchropriationa, that the Legislature of Iowa win 
at ita next session paM Kti act ceding excludiv^ 
jariadictiofl ov^r the ritl6 to the United Stales, 
and fbrievei* exempting the pl^pei^ty (totti dll talt- 
tftion. 

For fis^ng fbotway id the Congr^Bional 
Barying Ground from the entrance of the same to 
the Government vatflt, two thouaand tW6 hun- 
dred dollars. 

For ^ collection of a^cultural statistics, iif- 
v^atigationa for promoting agriculture and rufal 
ecpnOMiy, and the procurement and distribution 
of cattings and seeds, sixty thousand dollars, to 
be expended under the direction of the Commia- 
alon^of Patents; and to enable the Commissioned 
oT Patenta to collect and report infbrmatfon rn 
r^ation to the constitnption of cotton in the sev- 
eral countries of the*world, three thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

To enable the Secretary (jf th^ Interior to pay 
the superintendent of the building occupied by 
Sftld Seiretaryand his Department, (Vom the first 
'day of January, eighteen hundred and thirty-five, 
to the' fchi^eth June, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
eight, the allowance to be made to such supcr- 
inten<tent with his salifcry as derk not to exceed 
two th^cmsand dollara per annum, the sum of seven 
hvndted dollars. ' 

For flagging: the main aVenuc in the B<$tanic 
Garden, and for stone gutter for same, three thou- 
sand three hundred and sixty dollars. ^ 

For the construction of a wooden bridge, with 
a double track, acroas the canal in the line of 
Maine avenue, fifteen hundred dollara. 

For amount due the contractors on the con- 
struction of the marine hosnital at Vickabiyg, 
Mississippi, teventeen huoared and sixty-two 
dollars and fif^y-eight cents. 

For the continuation and completion of the 
United States court-house and post office at In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, sixty>seven thousand dollars, 
(with ten percent, for sontingcncies.) 

For the continuation and completion of the 
btrildings' for the United States courts and post 
office at Rutland and Windsor, Vermont, forty 
thousand dollars eacli, (with ten per cent, for 
contingencies.) 

For completing and fitting uji the post office in 
the building erected for a custom-house and post 
office at Cincinnati, four thousand three hundred 
and thirty-eight dollars and ninety cents. 

For completing the custom-house at Belfast, 
Maine,' anu for fhrm'shing the same, three thou- 
sand five liundred ddUara^ with ten per cent, for 
con^ngencies. 

For completing the custom-house at Bath, 
Maine, five thousand fiYsrhundred dollars. 

For fencing and grading the site of the custom* 
house at Bath, Maine, ten thousand doffars. 

For enlarging the cuatom-house at Ogdensborg, 
I^ew York, aivd providing for the .uses of the 
United States courts and their Federal offioerSi 
fifty thouaajid dollars, with ten per cent, on the 
same for contingencies. 

For repaving Pennsylvania avenue, at the inter- 
section of Seventh street, the width of said street, 
on the plan known as Belgian pavement, the sum 
of five thousand dollars, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary for that purpose. 

For furnishing larap^posts and lamps on the 
north, east, and west sides of Lafa)rette Square, 
and for taking up and relaying the footwdjrs on 
the south side of said square, and underdraininff 
the same, the sum of one thousand three hundred 
and fifty dollars. ^ , , 

For expenses of packing and distributing the 
congressional journals and documents, in pursu- 
ance of the provisions contained in the joint reso- 
lution of Congress, approved iwenty-eighth Jan- 
uary, eighteen hundred' and fifty-seven, twenty- 
two thousaiid dollars. 

F6r a small class revenue cutter, to be located 
in the collection district of Key West, five thou-^ 
sand five hundred dollars. 

To enable the Secretary St the Treasury to 
cause such experiments and analyses of difTereht 
beds of ore, as to test whether anv of sMi ores, 
in liieir native state, possess alloys that Wtll 



re^Slat the tei^ency to oXydi^e to a greater extent 
than others, and to ascertain under what circum- 
atdneea they hve found, and wh^re, in order to 
facilitate the proper selections of iron for public 
works, two thousand five hunitred dollars. 

For completing and fomishtng the building 
ptflrehaAed of the Bank of Pennsylvania to adapt 
if td the u«d« of a poet office In the city of Phila- 
ctelphia, one hundred thousand dollars. 

For expenses ot loans and Treasury notes, five 
thousand dollars, being so much of the amount 
of sudi appropriation heretofore made as wa^ 
cairted to the surplus fund on th6 thirtieth June, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six. Which is hereby 
reappropriated. 

To enable th* President of the Unifctf Stdtes to 
carry hjio effeet the act of Congress of the third 
March, eighteen hundred and nineteen, and any 
subsequent acts now in force for the suppression 
of Che stave trade, eight tlH^usand dolldrs. 

To enable the Secretary of State to pay for the 
sisrvices of Dr. James Morrow as agriculturist to 
the Japan expedition under CommodoW Perry, 
such sum as shall be found due undei* the act for 
his relief, approved eighteenth February, eigh- 
teen hundred and fiftv-sevcn, five thoirsand nme 
, hundred and ninety-five dollars afnd sixty cents, 
ov 80 much thereof as may be niecesaar^. 

For tha erection of a temporary capiCol for 
Washington Territory, thirty thousand dollars, 
and for a pertitentiaiy in the aame Territory, 
, twenty thousand dollars, inclusive of the sites of 
the buildings: Protided, Tlmt each building shall 
be finished for the sums herein appropriated. 

To enable the Committee on the Library to 
contract with Mr. Healy for a scries of portraita 
of the Presidents of the Uniced Sutcs for^he 
Executive Mansion: Profiled, Tlie cost of the 
same shall not exceed one thcmsand dollars for 
the full-length portraits, thq niim of five thousand 
dollars is hereby appropriated ; or in the discre- 
tion of the committee, to purchase such of Sluart'a 
portrait^of the Presi^ntaas shall be foi^ Sale. 

For buildin? a court-house and' poat office nt 
Ftaleigh, North Carolina, fifty thousand dollars. 

For building a court-house and post office at 
Oolambia,^Mith Carolina, fifty thousanddollars. 

FoV btiilding a court-hou^e Kt Madison, Wis- 
consin, fifty thousand dollara. ^ 

For a coQrt-house and post office at Meihphis, 
in the State of Tennessee, fifty tho^isand dollars. 

For a bdiltHng at Tallahassee, Florida, to ac- 
commodate the United States courta and post 
olSee, fifty thoueand dolbirs. 

To suppl )ir a deficiency in the appropnation 
far the aaiaries of the judges of the circuit and 
orphana' courts of the District of Columbia, for 
tha year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-eight, four thousand and fifty dollars. 

For the oompletion of ji United Stateif court- 
house and poat office at Key West, Florida, thirty 
thousand dollars, with ten per cent, for contin- 
gencies, and so much as may be necessary for the 
purpose of a suitable site for the same. 

Sec. d. jfnd^eil/iirli^refuicffd. That the Pres- 
ident of the United States be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to appoint or employ, in liis official 
household, the following offficers, to wk^ orie pri- 
vate aecretary, at an annual salary of two thousand 
five hundred dollars; one steward, at an annual 
salary of twelve hundred dollars, who shall, under 
the dtpeetion of the President, have charge of, end 
be responsible for, the phito and fumKure of the 
' Preaidfent's Mansion, and ahall discharge such 
other duties as tlie President may assign him; 
and one messenger, at an iginual salary of nine 
hundred dollars, and such sum as moy be neees- 
sfiry to carry into efflMt the provisions of this 
section to the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred 
and fifty -eight, is hereby appropriated out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated; and that for eomingcnt expenaes of the ex- 
ecutive office, incloding siationerv tJierefor, to bo 
expended under the direction of the President, 
from the date of this act to the tliirtioth June, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, aeven hundred 
and fifty dollara. 

Ssc. 3. And^tm U/kKfthtir enacted^ '^t the Sec- 
retary of the Treasqry be, and he berehr is, 
amhorized to ineraaae the length of the buifdinc^ 
fiArthecuatoa-houaerpoatolfiQs, and cotntHroonfa 
at Qalvestofiy Texas, at nany feat as the appro- 
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priation heretofore made will admit of being 
done. 

Sec. 4. »^nd ^e U further enacted, That the sum 
of ten thoo^nd dollars be, and the same hereby 
is, appropriated* out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, for continuing 
the system of protecting human life from ship* 
wreck,' as heretofore establislied, by life-boats 
and other means, on the coast of Massachusetts; 
the said sum to be expended by the Boston 
Humane Society, under the direction and control 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sec. 5. wftid be it further enacted, That the Pr^- 
ident of the United States be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to construct the steam revenue cutter 
provided for by the act of Congress approved 
February sixth, eighteen hundred and fifly-seven, 
entitled ** An act to authorize the President of 
the United States to cause to be procured, by 
purchase or otherwise, a suitable steamer as a 
revenue cutter,*' by contract or otherwise, in any 
manner which in his juilgment may seem best 
for the public interests. 
' Sec. G. *^nd be U further enacted. That it shall 
not be lawful for the Secretary of the Interior, in 
executin|f the improvementi* around the Capitol 
ordered m this, or in any other act, to sell either 
the railing, coping, or rubble stone now in use on 
the Capitol grounds,, but shall, when^they are 
superseded, use so much thereof as may oe ne- 
cessary in inclosing Judiciary Square, and the 
remainder shall be used in inclosing such public 
grounds as the President may direct.'' 

Sec. 7. ^nd be it further enacted, That the pro- 
visions of the act of March third, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifly-three, fixing the salary of the col- 
lector of the port of Chicago, Illinois, at twelve 
huirared and nAy dollars per annum, shall not be 
so construed as to deurive the said collector of 
the per centujn alloweu by the sixth section of the 
act approved March third, eighteen hundred and 
forty-nine, to such officers as may have been des- 
ignated as depositaries un4Br the act of August 
sixth, eighteen hundred and forty-six, and the 
benefits of said sixth section are hereby extended 
to said collector. 

Sec. 8. Jind be it further enacted. That the pro- 
visions of the fifth section of the act en titled ** An 
act making appropriations for the civil anddiplo- 
matio expenses of the Government for the year 
eighteen hundred and forty-one," approved the 
third day of March, eighteen hundred and forty- 
one, which established and limited the-compen- 
sation of collectors of customs, shall be construed 
to apply to surveyors performing, or having per- 
formed, the duties of collectors of the customs, 
yfho shall be entitled to the same compensation 
as is allowed to collectors for like services In the 
settlement of their accounts. 

Sec. 9. Jind be it further enacted, Tliat.the Pres- 
ident of the United States may enlarge the area of 
the reservation Mendocino by extending its bound- 
ary northward, along the coast of we Pacific 
. ocean, to the vicinity of Cape Mendocino, em- 
bracing sufficient territory for the colonization of 
the Indians in the coast range of mountains north 
of the Bay of San Francisco, and also those in the 
valley of the Sacramento river, but such exten- 
sion shall not interfere with the preemption claims 
of settlers. 

Sec. 10. Jind be it furtlur enacted,- That the 
Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to cause to be constructed 
at the city of Boston, in the State of Massachu- 
setts, a suitable fire-proof building for the aecom- 
^ modation of the circuit and district courts of the 
"United States, and (of this purpose the sum of 
one hundred thousand dollars be, and the same i€ 
hereby, appropriated out of any money in the 
'Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. U. .itid be it further enacted, That the 
Secretanrof the Interior be authorized to employ 
in the office of Indian AtTairs five temporary clerks 
during the fiscal year; and for their compensation 
the sum of seven thousand dollars is hereby ap- 
propriated out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the same to be in lieu of 
the five temp^ry clerks heretofore authorised 
to beeiiM>)oyea in said office. 

Sec. 13. Jind be it further enaeted. That the 
ptoper acctfuntiag officers of the Traaaury be, 
and they arc hereby, authorized and directed io 



reibtamine the account between the United States 
and the State of Maryland, as the same was, from 
time to time, adjusted under the act passed on 
the thirteenth May, one thousand eiglK hundred 
and twenty-six, entitled *' An act authorizing? the 
payment of interest due to the State of Mary- 
land;" and on such reexamination to assume the 
sums expended by the State of Maryland for the 
use and benefit of the United States, and the sums 
refunded and repaid by the United States to the 
said State, and the times of such payments as. 
beins; correctly stated in the account, as the same 
has heretofore been passed at the Treasury De- 
partment; but in the calculation of interests due 
under the act aforesaid, the following rules shall 
be observed, to wit: Interest shall be calculated 
up to the time of any payment made. To this 
interest the payment shall be first applied, and if 
it exceed the interest due, the balance shay be 
applied to diminish the fjrincipal: If thepaymcnt 
fall short of the interest, the balance ot interest 
shall not be i^ded to the principal so as to pro- 
duce interest. Second interest shall Jbe allowed 
the State of Maryland on such sums only on 
which the said State either paid interest or lost 
interest by the transfer of an. interest-bearing 
fund. * 

Sec. 13. ^nd be it further enacted, That if, upon 
such reiixami nation of the account and applica- 
tion of the above rules, any money shall be found 
to be due to tlie State of Maryland, the same shall 

J be paid out of any money in the Treasury not 

'^ otherwise appropriated. - 
Approved, March 3, 1857. 

PiTBLic, XXXIX. — An Act to establish certain 
Post Roads in the United States, and the Ter- 
ritories thereof. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Howe of Repre- 
sentatives qf the United States <if .America in Congress 
assembled. That the following roadt be, and the 
same are hereby, declared post roads, to wit: 

MAINE. 

From Patten, Penobscot county, via Island 
Falls, to Smyrna, in Aroostook county. 

From Rockland, via Rockville, West Camden, 
South Hope, Union, McLain's Mills, North Ap- 
plcton, Searsmont, South Montville, Liberty, 
Montville, South Freedom, West Freedom, Cen- 
tre Albion, Albion, East Benton, and Benton, to 
Kendall's Mills. 

From North (Sistine, via West Brookville, 
South Brookville, and Brookville, to Sedgwick. 

From Skowhegan to North Anson. 

From Weston, via Bancroft, Barker Tract, and 
Reed Plantation, to the Molunkus Post Office. 

VERMONT. 

From North Sheldon, via West Berkshire, to 
Berkshire, in Franklin county. 

From Vergennes, via West Addison and Chim- 
ney Point, to Port King, in the State of New 
York. • 

From Bradford, via East Corinth, Waits River, 
East Orange, Washington, and Borre, to Mont- 
pelier. 

From St. Johnsbury, via West Watcrford, 
Lower Waterford, and Waterford, to^ Littleton; 
New Hampshire.' 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

' From South Westport, via Westport Point, to 
Adamsville, Rhode island. 

CONNECTIClfr. 

From Waterbuiry, via Middlebury, to Wood- 
bury. 
From Wolcottville, via Toniugton, to Qoshen. 

KEW YORK. 

From Havana, in Schuyler county, via Odessa, 
Mecklenburg, and Perry City, to Trumansburg, 
in Tompkins county. 

From Owego, via South Owcgo, to Warren 
Centre, in Bradford- county, Pennsylvania. 

PENNBTLVAIHA. 

From Conneautville, Crawford county, via 
Crossing ville and Edenboro', to Waterford, in 
EIrie county. 

From Hanover, 'Via Littlestown, in Adanm 
county, and Monocacyville, in Carroll counf^, 
Marylani^to£mmitt8b«iigh, in Frederick county, , 
MaryU^ud. I 



From Pittsburg, via Pittsburg and Coonellsville 
railroad, to Connellsville. 

From Brookville, Jefferson county, via Rich- 
ardsville, Mary Annville, Shaffner's Comers, 
Beach Bottom, and Bear Creek's Mills, to Ridge* 
way. 

From Bhie Ball, in Lancaster county, via 
Weaver's Mill, Bowmansville, tod Knawer's, to 
Reading. * 

From Marietta, in Lancaster eounty , via Silver 
Spring and Hempfield, to Lancaster. 

From <Lancastsr, via Willow Street, Rawlina- 
ville, and Bethesda, to McCall's Ferry. 

From Lancaster, via Greenland and So&ders- 
bure, to Paradise. • 

From Beaver, via Parkinson and Service post 
offices, to Frankford. 

From Evansburgh to LinesviUe, via Sherman* 
ville, in Crawford county. • 

From HoUidaysburff to Williamsburg. 

From Orcutt's Creek, Pennsylvania, io Che« 
mung. New York. 

From 'Starrucca to Tallmansville. 

Prom Tallmonville, Wayne eoanty, to Star* 
rucca, in said county. 

MARTLAKB. 

From Oakland, in Alleghany county, viaShiry 'a 
Red House, Forks of Horse-Shoe Run, Bonni- 
field's Mills, and Holly Meadows, to New Inter- 
est, in Randolph courtly, Virginia. 
. From Cockeys ville, via Shawan, Butler, to 
Black Rock. 

From Allen's Fresh to Thompkinsville. 

From Port Tobacco to Pisgah, in Charles 
county. 

From Frederick, via Lewiston and Catoctitf 
Furnace, to Mechanicstown, . 

From West Nottingham, via Battle Swamp, to 
Rising Sun. 

VIRGimA. 

From WeUsburg, in Brook county, via Beth- 
any, to West Alexandria, in Washington county, 
Pennsylvania. 

From Water Lick, Warren county, to Ber- 
ner's Springs, in Shenandoah county. 

From Estillville to Stony Creek, in iScott 
county. 

From New California, in Roane county, via 
William Gandee's, Elijah Leforce's, on the flat 
fork of Pocatadigo, and New Kentuck, to Sis- 
sonville, in Kanawha county. 

From Rowlcsburg, in Preston county, via Buf- 
fal<f and Wolf creeks, up Cheat river, to the point 
on the Dry fork of said river where the route 
from Beverlv, in Randolph county, crosses the 
said Dry fork of Cheat river. 

From Western Ford, Tucker county, via Laurel 
Hill, to Glady Creek, in Barbour county. 

From Woodstock, in Shenandoah county, to 
Mount Olive. 

From Harrisbun^h, in Rockingham county, to 
Alum Springs, in Bath county. 

From Point Pleasant, in Mason county, via the 
Clarksburg rood, to Jackson Court-House. 

From Buffalo, in Putnam county, up Eighteen 
Mile Creek, to Jackson Court-House. 

From Conqord, in Appomattox county, via 
Spanish- Oaks, to Oedcville. 

From Miller's Tavern, in iBssex county, to 
Bestland, in same county. 

From Lancaster (C. H.) to Merry Point. 

From Norfolk, via York river, to King and 
dueen, (C. H.,) touching at all post offices on 
said river. 

Establish a daily mall from Ashland, in Ken- 
tucky, to Guyondotte, in Virginia. 

Prom WiUiam's Wharf, by Green's Wharf, in 
North End, in the county of Matthews. From 
Locust Dale to Odk Park, Ma4ison county. 

NORTH CAaOUNA. 




Orange county. 

From Strickland Depot, in Dauphin county, 
via Dresden and Prescoit, to Rockfish. 

From Clinton, in Sampson county, via Tay- 
lor's Bridge, to Harrel's Store, in New Hanover • 
county. 

From Lilevillc, in Anson county, via Hailfiy% 
Ferry, to Rockingham^ la Rithmond cottniy. 
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From Durham's Depot, in Oranee county, yia 
Simm's Mill, Douglass and Webb*8 Factory, 
Round Hill, Dials Cfreek, Cross Roads, near Red 
Mountain y to South Lov^U. 

SOITTH CAROLINA. 

Froni Horse Shoe, South Carplina, via Holly 
Springy, Long Creek, and Checkeroe, to Clayton, 
worgia. 

From Anderson, via Piereetown, Equality, 
Slabtown, Chorubusco, and Milwee, to Andec- 
0on« 

From Anderson, via Varannea and Level Land, 
to Abbeville Court-House. 

From Pickens, (C. H.,) via Bartin't Table 
Rock, South Saluda, to Greenville. 

OEOR6IA. •» 

From Lumpkin, Stewart county, via Florence, 
to Glenville, in Alabama. 

Prom Newnan,- Coweta county, to Wedowee, 
in Randolph county, Alabama. 

From Covington, via Rocky Plains, Snapping 
Slioal, to Beersheba, Henry county. 

From the terminus of the Bmnswick and Flor- 
ida raih-oad, west of the Saltilta river, to the 
terminus of the Savannah, Albany, and Gulf 
railroad, west of the Altamaha river. 

ALABAMA. * 

Prom Franklin to Geneva, in Henry county. 

From Callier's Store, in Pike county, via How- 
ard 's Level, to Buslyville, in Coffee county. 

From Greenville, via South Butler, to Oaky 
Streak, in Butler county. 

From Troy, in P.ike county, via Whitewater, 
Rockyhead, Haw RMse, and Westville, to New- 
t^t in Dale county; the route heretofore estab- 
Ksbed by laV from Troy, via Rockyhead, to 
Daleville, is hereby discontinued and repealed. 

From Youngville, via Becketsville, Chapman's 
Ford, Goldville, Jackson V Camp, Almond, Ne- 
sabulga, to Wedowee. 

From Burleson, in Franklin county, to Barns- 
villa, in Marion county. 

From Dadeville, via Montreal, Island Home, 
Fish Pond, Bulger's Mills, to Nixbufgh. 

From Winchester, on Mobile and Ohio rail- 
road, via Isney, Butler, ^Mount Sterling, and 
Tompkinsvitle, to Linden, in Mareneo county. 

From Mobile, via Blakely, to Cottrell and 
Donnelly's Mills, in Baldwin county. 

From St. S^pben's, in Washington county, 
to CitronelI,*in Mobile county. 

- From Stef|henson, via Allison Callin's, to Lar- 
kin *s Fork, in Jackson county. "^ • 

From Bridgeville, Pickens county,' to Macon, 
Noxubee county, Mississippi. 

From Tuskegee, via New Potosi, to Society 
Hill. 

From the State Line Station, on the Mobile 
and Ohio railroad, to Bladen Springs, in Choctaw 
county. 

From Burleson, in Franklin county, to Barnes-. 
▼iUe, in Marion county. 

• MISSISSIPPI. 

From Grreenville, in Washington county, to 
McNutt, in Sunflower county. 

From Kosciusko, via Centre, Yorka, attd Edin- 
burg, to Union, in Newton county. 

From Charleston, Talahatchie county, via Mc- 
Mullin's Store, Big Mound, to McNutt. 

From Napoleon, Arkansas, via Printers, in Bol- 
ivar county, to Dm Wood and Victoria, in Bol- 
ivar county. 

From Lexington, in Holmes county, via Tchula 
at the '* Head of Honey Island," and Gillespie, 
in Sunflower county, to Greenville. 

From Summit, in Pike county, to Meadville, 
ip Franklin county. 

From McLeod's Post Office direct to Bricklay 
Post Office. 

From Old Hickory, in Simpson county, via 
Fk>ydvtown, Cato Springs, to Brandon, in Ran- 
kin county. 

From Old Hickory, via SeoCehtown, to Wil- 
liamsbui^, in Covington county. 

From Old Hickory, via Paddy town, to Mount 
Carmel, in Covington county. 

LOinSIAKA. 

From Simmsport, in Avoyelles parish, to Big 
Bend. . 

From Clinton, in East Feliciana, via Stony^i 



Point, Cold ^Springs, Benton's Ferry, Coelk, 
French Settlement, and Bayou Bar bary, to Spring- 
field, in Livingston parish. 

From Minuen, Claiborne parish, via Simm's 
A. Burns 's Store and Big Spring, to Magnolia, 
Arkansas. ^ 

From Cottrell 's, on the ^^rmenton river, via 
Lake Arthur, to the Grand Chenier, in Calcas- 
sion parish. 

From Simmsport, in Avoyelles parish, to the 
mouth of the Bavou Rouge, in St. Landry narish. 

From Ringgold, in Bienville parish, via Mos- 
cow, to Fillmore, in Bossier pansh. 

From New Orleans to the Cheniere Caminada. 

From New Orleans to St. Bernard. 

From New Orleans, via Balize, to Southwest 
Pas«. 

From Plaquemine,in Ibervillie parish, to Char- 
enton, in St. Mary's parish. 

OHIO. 

From Raciqe, in Meigs county, to Ravent- 
wood, in JaclMon county, Virginia. 

From New Philadelphia, via Altona, to New 
Comerston, in Tuscarowas county. 

From New Bremen, via KnoxviUe, to Wapa- 
koneta, Auglaize county^ 

From Perryvville, via Palmers Cross Roads and 
Riper's Settlement, to Ashkind. 

From Galiipolis, in Gallia county, to Hamdon, 
in Vinton county. 

From Conneaut, via Clark's Corners, in Ash- 
tabula county, Ohio, Beaver and Beaver Centre, 
in Pennsylvania, to Corineautville, Penns)rlvania. 

From Leipsic to Pleasant Post Office, in Put- 
nam county. 

. From Oak Hill, in Jackson county, via Rocky 
Hill, Key Stone Furnace, Vinton and Eding:ton, 
to Wilkesville. 

From Oak Hill, via Wales, Patriot, Land Fork, 
and Greary Ridge, to Marion, in Lawi;ence 
county. 

EENTUCKY. 

From Greenupsburgh, via Old Steam Furnace, 
Clinton Furnace, Cannonsburgh, New Hope, and 
Botts' Store, to John Bife's, inLawrence county. 

From Greenupsburg,up the East Fork of Little 
Sandy River, to Isaac Bott's, in Lawrence coun- 
ty, thence to Louisa- 

TEKKCSSEB. 

Prom Bristol, in Sullivan county, via Taylors- 
ville. Sugar Grove, to Lenoir, in North Caro- 
lina. 

From Lacy's Depot, in Carter county, via 
Elizabeth ton, Taylorsviile, to Jeflfcrson, in North 
Carolina. 

Prom Talbott's Mills, in Jeff*erson county, via 
Homer's Mills, Easby Perry, Brook's Store, to 
Rutledge, in Granger county. 

From Waverly, in Humphrey's county, via 
Rockport, Chase Ville, and Farmvillc, to Lex- 
ington. 

Iin>IANA. 

From Georgetown, via Indianola, Hickory 
Grove, Upper Embarrass, to Pesotum Station, on 
the Chicago branch of the Illinois Central rail- 
road. 

From Rising Sun, in Ohio county, via John 
Scran ton's, Milton Mills, Bear Branch, to Cross 
Plains, in Ripley county. 

From Fraifklin, in Jackson county, via Beards- 
town, B(^town, to London, in Shelby county. 

From Aurora, in Dearborne county, to Rising 
Sun; 

From Cannelton, in Perry county, (o Paoli, in 
Orange county. 

From Salem, via Beck'ir Mill and Organ Spring 
Mill, to Fredericksburg, in Washington county. 

From New Castle, in Henry county, via Cadiz, 
to Greensboro', in-said county. 

From Paoli, in Orange county, via Newton 
Stuart, to Cajrmelton, in Perry county. 

From Salem^via Bc^ck's MiUs, to Fredericks- 
burg, in Washington county. 

ILLINOIS. 

FrA Pesotum to New Albany, in Cole's 
county. 

From OIney , in Richland county, via Ingraham 
Prairie, Bible Grove, to lone, in Effingham 
county, ^ 

From RoBf field, Peoria county, via Robin Ne«t, 



Princeville, and Slackwater, to Wyoming, in 
Starke county. 

From Vermont, in Fulton county, via Table 
Grove and Johnson's, to Macomb. 

From Princeton, in Bureau county, to Tiskilwa, 
-connecting with the Chicago and Burlington rail- 
road, and the Chicago and Rock Island railroad, 
via Wvannetta, Buda, Neponsett, Dora, Men- 
dota,Sneffield, Gennessee, Rock Island, Trenton, 
Peru, and La Salle. 

From Verden, via Chapman's Point, Lewis 
Solomon's, Scottville, Athensville, Liberty 
school-hou^e, and Dover, to CarroUton. 

From Mount Carroll, via Fait^haven, to Gen- 
nessee Grove. 

From Carlin ville, via Rhodes's Point, Fidelity, 
and Jerseyville, to Harden. 

Prom Winchester, yia Exeter, to Bethel. 

From Springfield, via Horse Creek, and Brush 
Creek, to virden. 

From Petersburg, via Sweetwater, to Elkhart. 

From Dement Station, in the county of Ogle, 
on the Chicago,' Fulton, and Iowa railroad, 
thence northerly on^r near the county line 
between Ogle and De Kalb counties, via Hick's 
Mills Post Office, Cherry Valley, is Winnebago 
county. 

MItSOUIU. 

From Warrensburg, in Johnson county, to 
Butler, in Bates county. 

From Wasrensburg to Pleasant Hill, in Cass 
county. 

From Lexington, via Richmond, Millville, and 
Tinney's Grove, in Ray county, to Utica, in 
Livingston county. 

From California, in Moniteau county, to Ver- 
saillest in Morgan county. 

From Jefferson City, via Missouri river, fl St. 
Joseph. 

From'St. Louis, via Pacific railroad, to Jeffer- 
son City. 

AREANSAS. 

From Waldron , Scott county, via John Jones 's, 
to John N. Slosson's, on the Porteau, in Sebas* 
tian county., 

From Perryville, via Thomas Holmes's Mills, 
Esquire Tyler's, Crawford,, on South Fourche le 
Fare creek, to Buffington Post Office, in Tell coun- 
ty, and Cedar Creek Post Office, in Scott county. 

From Dcsarc, Prairie county, via Cotton Plant, 
to Oakland, in 8l Francis county. 

From Huntsville, in Madison county, via Ber- * 
rv ville, in Carroll county, to the mouth of James's 
Fork of White river, Missouri. « 

From Columbus, in Hempstead county, viar 
Millwood and Richland, to Rocky Comfort, 

From Jackson Port, on White river, via Pow- 
hatan, in Lawrence county, to Ppcahontas, in 
Randolph county. 

From Helena, in Phillips county, via St. Fran- 
cis and Poinsett counties, to Gainesville, in Greea 
county. 

From Calhoun, in Columbia county, to Franks- 
ville, in Claiborne parish. 

Ffom Little Rock, via Perryville, Danville, 
Boonvillc, and Greenwood, on the south side of . 
Arkansas river, to Fort Smith. 

From Brownsville to Taylor's Bluff, on White 
river. 

From Camden, via Mo^nolia, to LewisviUe. 

From Little Rock, via Washington, to Clorks- 
^ille, in Texas. 

From Little Rock, through Hot Spring county, 
to Stinnett's Mill, near the line of Pike and Clark, 
thence by Hill's Mill, in Polk county, thence by 
the resid^^ce of S. R. Park, thence through the 
northeast comer of Sevier county till it intersects 
the Fort Towson foad, thence through Uio Choc- 
taw nation to Wright's Ferry, ou Red river, 
thence to Paris, in Lamar county, Texas. 

mCHtOAK. 

From Pine Run, via Arbela, to Worth, in Tus- 
caloosa oounty. 

From Porp Huron, via Clyde MHIs, Pine River, 
and Wales, to Memphis. 

From Mason , in Ingham county^ via Aarchiv«s, 
to Eaton Rapids. 

From Ionia to FalTsburg. 

From Homer, in Calhoun county, to Pekaa- ^ 
shfi. 

From fenia, by GremviUe, to Leonard. 
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From Con8^ntM]e, ja 3t. Jofeoh'? coqnty^Tia 
Shaw's Mills, Williams, and JBrowhSTiUei to 
Cassapolis, in Citais county. 

^rom Ionia to Vermontville. 

From HHl^dale, yia South Jefil^son i^ Rao^ 
•om, to Wooct's Corners. 

From Boston^ via Patteraoa's MiD«, to Green- 
Tille, in said l^tate. 

From Ionia, by Crystal, to ^q Centre of Isa- [ 
beila county. 

Fit>m looio, by I^orth Plainf , to li^thersoi^ 
in tl^e State of A^cbigan. 

TEXAS. 

Trom Weatherford to Beftnap, in Belknap 
county. 

'Fronr Tarrant, Hopkins county, yia C^uitman, 
Canton, Big Rock, to Athens, in Henderson 
county. 

Prom Gainesville, via Pilot Point, in Denton 
county, to McKinney. 

From Brownsville, via Fort Merrill and San 
Antonio, to Austin. 

From Waco Village, in NfeLenan county, to 
Gat^svitle, in Coryen county,' thence, to Lam- 
p^eSi in l^mpasses county. 

. PLOaiDA. 

From- Alligator, the coonty seat of Columbia 
CQuntyi tp iHew Botu^, on Uie Suwanpe river. 
From Orange Spring to Fiemington. ' 

IOWA. 

From Lieon, in Decatur county, via Mounts 
Ayr, in Ringgold county, Bedford, i^ 'Taylor 
county, Qarinda, in Page county, Sidney, in 
FrCmon^ county, loiya, to Nebraska City, in 
Nebraska Territory. ^ 

^FropnMcGr^or^s Landing, in Clayton county, 
via Decorah, in Wihnesheik county, .New Ore- 
gon and Howard Centre, in Howard o6unty, 
Stacy vnie and Saint Ausffar, in Mitchell counjty, 
to Glen Mary and Bristol, in Worth county. 

From Gu^enbur^,in Clayton county, via Elk- 
port, Yankee Settlement, to Independence, in 
Buchanan county. 

Frqqd Quttenbiirg, via Peck's Ferry and Coles- 
burg, in Delaware county, to Dyersville, in Du- 
buque county. 

From Gruttenburg, via Glen Haven and Bee- 
town, to Lancaster, in Grant county, Wiscoii- 
•in. 

Pcpra Marietta, in Rf arahall county, via Steam- 
*boat Rock, in Hardin county, to intersect same 
niafl route already established. 

From Indianola, in Wai^a county, Iowa, via 
Osceola and Leon, to Princeton, in Mercer county, 
Missouri. 

From Newton, in Jasper county, via Pleas- 
antviHe, in Marion county , to Chariton, in Lucas 
county. 

From Fort Dodge, via Dakotah, Cresco, and 
Alrona, to Mankato, in Minnesota Territory. 

From Marengo, via Toledo, lodiantown, Mar- 

shalftown, Marietta, and Nevada, to Boonsboro'. 

. From Clear Lake City^ via Buffalo Grove, Al- 

g«na, and Paofi, to dpint Lakes, in Dickinson 

county. 

Frooy Marietta to Eldora, thence to Iowa Falls. 

Prom Pulton City, llUhois, via CKntbn, Oe 
Witt, Mechaqicsburg, Lisbon, and Mount Ver- 
non, to Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Prom De Witt, via Tipton, to Iowa City. 

From Wintersetj in Madison county, via La 
Porte and Osceola, to Leon, in Decatur county. 

From Maquoketa, in Jackson county, via Ful- 
ton, Farmers' Creek, Otter Creek, Zwingle, and 
Buncombe, to Dubuque. 

From Ottumwa, in Wimello county, to Chari- 
ton, in Lucas county, via Blakesburg and Albia. 

From Mount Pleasant, in Henry county, via 
Brighton, to Oskaloosa, ih Mahaska county. 

From Iowa City, in Johnson county, via Was- 
■Olinlle, in Washington c;oqnty, &iuth EngUsh, 
Webster, Sigourney , and Martinsburg, in &ao- 
lg»k ootwtv, to Oi|iM9Hiira« in WapelV\ county. 

From Oskaloosa, in Mahaska county, vif^ 
l^^noxvtUa, PleasantviUQ, and Indiaac^a, to Wii^- 
terset, in Madison county. 

From Newton, in Jasper county, via Pella and 
Knoyvillt, tp CbarkoB, in Lucas coonlv. 

From Mar«DgO|^in towacolinty,'viaToleaOtiii 



in Marshall county y^d £Udora tq.Iowa FV^s, in 
Hardin county. ' 

Prom Brighton, m Washington county, via 
Richland, Joker, Martinabur^, Butler Post Office, 
and Fremont, to O^skaloosa, in Mahaska county. 

From Fort Des Moines, via Greenliush, ot. 
Charles, vsceola, and Hopevil^e, to Mount A}rr, 
in Rii^gold county. 

Firoin Wapello, in Louisa county, to Mo^nt 
Pleasant, in Henry county. ^ 

Froin Iowa City, via North Bend, on ^he vest 
si^e of Iowa river, Robects'a Perry, on said river, 
JShelby ville,' and Western, to C^Jar ^pide- 

WISCONSIN. 

From Hale's Corners, in Milwaukee county, 
to Union Grove, in Racine county. 

From New London^ via Northpo^t, Hobat's 
Mills, to Wau Dacca. 

From Columbus, via Hamden, Lodi, and West 
Point Centre, to CliAon. 

From Cet^sco, via Dartford, Princeton, Mon- 
tello, Packwaukie, and Oxford, to fdaniMoa, in 
Adams county. 

From Portage City, via Montelk>| Stony Hillj 
Dacotah, Adario, Huena Vista, and Plover, to 
Stevens's Point. 

From Oshkosh, via Algoma, Omro, Berlin, La 
Cote, St. Marie, Princeton, and Montello, to 
l^ortage City. 

From Wantona, via Neshhoro, to MonteHo. 

From Berlin, via Seneca, Neshhoro, and 
Shields, to Montello. 

From Prairie du Chien, via Patch Grove, Bee- 
town, and Potosi, to Dunlieth, Illinois. 

Fronnt Prairie du Chien, via Nezei^an, Painted 
Rock, and Wexford, to Lansing, Iowa. * 

From Prairie du Chien, via McGregor's Land- 
ing and Clayton City, to Guttenburg, in Iowa. 

From Bayfield to Chippewa Falls. 

From Ricbfand Centre, in Richfond county, 
via Woodstock, Spring Valley, Marysville, and 
Sparta, in Monroe county, to Black River Falls, 
in Jackson county. 

From Waupacca, Waupacca county^ via Peter 
Qrover's, to Stevens's Point. 

From Black River FaUs to Neillsville^ in Clark 
county. 

From Steven's Point, via Neillaville and Wes- 
ton 'a Rapida, to'Eau Claire. 

Froip New London, in Waupacca county, via 
Northpo^, Little Wolf, Ogdonsburg, and lola, to 
Steven 's Point. 

From Viroqua,in Bad Axe county, via ^rook« 
ville, Reedstown, Tinny Settlement, Barnes's 
Mill, in Richland county, to Richmond. 

From Portage City, in Columbia county, via 
Paci^c, Dekora, Lodi, and West Point, to Prai- 
rie du oac, in Sauk county. 

From Bellville, in Dane county, via ^ew Gia- 
nts, to Monticello, in Green county. 

From Prairie du Chien, via Eagle Point, and 
Necedah,to Steven's Point. 

From La Crosse, via Galesville^ Pigeon Cree^ 
and Somerville, to Eau Claire. 

From Eau Claire, via Rock Creek, in Donn 
county, Bear Creek, Little Bear Creek, Buffalo 
Prairie, to Alma. 

Prom Watertown City, vii^ Farmington, Rome, 
and Oak Hill, to Palniyra. 

From Waubeek, in Dunn county ,,to Hudson, 
in St. Croix county. 

From Prescott, in Pierce county, via Carson 
and Eaton ^ Mills, Waubeek, DnnnvHle, Eau 
Claire, Chippewa Falls, Weston's Rapids,' to 
Necedttfa, ia Adams county. 

From Fountain pity, in Buffalo county, via 
Waubeek, Mendiponee, to St. Croix Falls. 

From Steven's Point, via Chippewa Falls, to 
Hudson. 

From Muscoda to Mineral Point. 

From Refedsburg, via Rockbridge, Fancy Creek, 
Reedsiown, New Brookville, Bad Axe, and Re^ 
treat, to Desold, in Bad Axe county. 

From Muscoda, via Orion, Reedctown, and 
Viroqua, to La Crosse. 

., From Toland's Prairie, via Aldejdy» yd^Bh- 
ipun, io Watertown. 

From Palmyra, ii^ J^|»on county, to Wi^t^r- 
town* 

From Waukesha, Waukesha county, to Weat 
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From Eau Claire , via northeast corner of aectioo 
twenty-seven, near f^ttinges, to ^ma^ in Dunn 
county. 

CALirORNlJ^. 

From Placervill^ to Georgetown, in Eldorado 
county. 

From Plaoervilfe, via Newtown, to Indian Dig* 
gins, io Eld^oado county. 

From Uniontown, in Humboldt county, to 
Trinidad, in Klamath county. 

From Nevada, via Hoyt's Croaaing, oa ihm 
South Yuba river, Sweetland, Sebastopol, San 
Juan, in Nevada county, and Truman^ OrosiBH 
ing, on the Middle Yuba rivef , to CamptonviUfe, 
in Tuba county^ 

• From Crescent City, via Waldo and Clover* 
yille, ;to Jacksonville, in €h«gon Territory. 

From Napa Cky to Clear Lake. 

From Napa City, via White Snlphiir Springs, 
Knight^ Ranch, Aisxander's Rapch, on Russian 
river, to Santa Kosa* 

From Monterey, via San Luis Obispo, to 
Santa Barbara. 

MNHBtOTA. 

From Fort Ridgely, via South Paw of tha 
Rocky Mountains, Sodi^ Springs, Head of Hum- 
boldt River,. Honey Lake, anC Nobk'APaaa, io 
the Sierra Nevada MounlAins, to Shasta City, 
California* 

From IVtinneapoIls^ via Excelaior. to Qlenevc 

FVoni Owatonee, yia Geneva, to Albert Lee's. 

From Cannon Falls, via Mabtorvillf, High 
Forest, Elkhorn, Spring Valley, and ForestviUe, 
toElliotta. 

From Forestville, via Arnqjdflville, Minnesota^ 
to. West Union, loMfa.' 

J^rom Chatfield, via Marion and Rochcater, t^ 
Faribault. 

From Lick vine to Belle Plain. 

From Sl Cloud to CUi^r Tail City. 

Prom New Ulm to St. Cloud. 

From Otter Ti^il City to Leech l*ke, ' 

From' Otter Tail City to Crow W^ng. 

Prom Crow Wing, Minnesota, to Superior, 
Wisconsin. 

Pron[i Leech Lake to Pokego-man Falls. 

From Anoka^ via^.t. Jonathan, to Snake River» 

From St. Paul, vi^. Su' Jona^tli^n and Prince- 
ton", to Ojibwa. 

From Elk river, via St. Jonathan, to Sunrise 
Ciiy. 

Prom Taylor's Falls to St. Jonathan. 

From Chatfield, via Washington, and Spring 
Valleiy, in Minnesota, to Osage, Iowa. 

From Chat%ld, viaWaahington andfiai^l^n, 
to Austin. 

From Chisago City to Chengwatana. 

From Chisago City to Taylor's Falls. 

From Chisago City to Marine Falls. 

From Chisago City to Stillwater. 

From Austin td Manketo.' 

From St. Peter's, via ^anciioft, Mionosot^, to 
Bradford, Iowa. 

From Red Wing to Albert Lee's. 

From Wabashaw, via Centre ville and Rochef^ 
ter, to Austin. 

From North wood to Greenwood. 

From Red Wins, via Mazeppa, to Oronoka. 

From Otter T^il City to BreckinriA^. 
' From Twin Lake, via Carlton *m and Oaeota, to 
DuLuth. 

From Kne fourth City, Mioneaota, to Algona, 
Iowa. •- 

From Taylor's Falls to Wyoming. 

From St. Paul, via White Bear Lake, Forvest 
Lake, Chisago City, to Alhambra. 

From Chis^ro City to Cambridge. 

From Red WJng to Verona. 

From Manketo, via St. Nicholaa, to Oaage, 
I<iwa. 

From Hokab, via Middletown^ Watenow»k> 
and Portland, to Lansing, Iqwa. 

From Winona, via Money Cmak, Honatoo, 
Yucatan, and Belleville, to Decorah, Iowa. 

From Tepeaotah to Faribault. 

From Tepeeotah to Chatfield. 

Froin Tspaaotah to Blaok.Riv«rFdJ«, Wmooh- 
sin. 

From Henderson,, via BedaM>ne City and Now 
Ulm, to the Falls of Sioux river. 

"From South Bend, via Bauex^ut Valley, to Ntw * 
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From Opojopka to FaribiMiH. 

From JPokegammoOi^ via OjUitwa, to MiUe L«o 
City. 

FrocQ Little FqIU to MUle Lae City. 

From EUiottA, via iieroy aud Austio, to EM- 
otta. 

From St. F^ter, via Gl^ncofs, to j3t. dood. 

From Cannon JPfdU, yia Keoyon and Rica 
I«alce, to Austin. 

From St. iPeter, via Wilton and Aufltini to 
Dekorab, Iowa. 

oiu;o9K. 

From Port Orford, yia Randolph and Empire 
City, in Coosa county, to Winchester, in Doug- 
las county. 

KEW B|BlICO. 

From Las Cnjces, via Mesilla, In I>ona Ana 
county, lo Sucson. 

From Sucson, via Arizona, Colorado City, to 
San Diego, California. 

From £i Paso, via Meqillaj, Sucson, Arizona, 
and Fort Yuma, to San Diego, California. 

WASHINC^TON. 

From Olympia, via Arcadia, to Oakland. 

KANSAS. 

From Kansas .eity, Missooci, via Wyandotte, 
Kansas, ^uindara, and Lawrence, to L^comp- 
ton. 

From Kansas City, via Delaware C^jtyj to 
Leavenworth Gtty. 

From Tecumseh, via "^alkairus^ City, to* 
Richardson. 

From We^tport, Missouri, via Bloomin^topj, 
Paris, and Su^ar Mound, to Coniichiqui, Kansas. 
' From Paoli, via A^sawatomie, Bioomington, 
and Paris, to Sugar Mound. 

From LecomptoA, via Davis and Midway, to 
^aoH. 

From PaoK, via Bro'oklyn and Parisy to Sugar 
M'^und. 

From Crawford Seminary, via Talequa, to 
PortSmi^th. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 



Pniaic, XL.^-Aa Act to suf»ply Deficiencies in 
the ^propriAUooji for th& aenrioe of the fiscal 
year ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen han- 
drad and wty*seven. 

Be U enmeied bw the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States^qf •America in Congress 
aasnabUdi That Uie fialk>,wii>g sums be, and the 
sai^e are hereby ,a|3tpropriatiE!d to4Uf>pIy deficien- 
cies in the appropriations for the servioe. of tha^ 
fiscal yeaa enaing the thirtieth of June, eighteen 
hundreo and fifty-seven, out pf any mtoney in the 
'!7i:ea8ury not oth^w^e appropriated, namely: 

For the compens^tiQi) of the oflw;epe«^clerk0, 
messengers, ana others, receiving an annual sai*. 
c^ry in U>e service of the SenatjSb viz: 

For an i^dditional messenger, from fiivst Febcu-^ 
ary to the thirtieth June, eighteen, hundred adoud 
fi£ty*seven« ajt twelve hundrea dpUara per annum, 
four hundred and. ninety-8|^ dollarftand wty-aix 
cents. 

For iacrease of compenaatiov of the superin- 
tendent in charge, of the $enatftAinMoea, from 
fourteenth August, eighteen hundred and fiAy- 
BIX, to thirtieth June, eighteen hundred and fifty* 
s^ven, at one- hupdcod and' tweniy dollars per 
apnum in addition to former salary, one hundred 
and four dollars and seventy-eieht cents. 

For contingent expenses of the Senate, viz: 

For the Congressional Globe and. binding the 
same, three thousand two hundred, and eighty- 
six dollars and sixty -two cents. 

CantwgtKit Expenses efthe Senate* 

For clerks to committees, pages, police, horses 
and* earryalls, fourteen thousand seven hundred 
.and one dollars. 
. For stationery, four thousand dollars. 

For reporting proceedings, sixteen thousand 
seven hundred and ninety-seven dollars and forty- 
four cents. 

For miscellaneous items, two thousand and six 
hundred dollars. 

For clothing for the Arpsy, camp and earrison 
equipage, three hundred and thirty-two thousand 
and fi^y-six dollars and eighteen cents. 
- For the regular npplie&of theLqaartefmastM^'s 



department, consisting of Oel ft>r the oftcei«, 
enlisted men, foard, hospital atore^houses and 
offices, f>rage in kind for the horsesf mules, and 
oxen of the qufiutermaster's departmest at the 
several posts and stations^ and with the armies' 
in the field; for the horses of the two regiments 
of dragoons, the two regiments of caviSry, the 
reeiment of mounted riflemen, the companies of 
light artillery and such companies of in^inlry as 
naay be mounted, and for tlM authorized number 
of ofiieers' horses when serving in the field and 
at the oat{>OBta, of straw for eoldieis' bedding, 
and of stationery, including company and other 
blank-books for theAjnay, oenifieatcs for dis- 
charged soldiers, bkjik forma for the pay and 
(quartermaster's departments, and for the print- 
ing of divisioji and ^epertment orders, army reg- 
ulaiioBs, and reporta, two hundced thousand dot* 
lars. 

For the ieereaaed oon»ensation of clerks in 
the assay office in New York, autRoriaed by the 

act of third March, eighteeahundred and fifVy -five, 
two thousand dolhics. 

For the incidental sad conttngen* expenees of 
the brancK Mint at San Francisco, California, 
forty thousand dollars. 

Pi>€ the salary of the surveyor general of Utah 
Territory for the fiscal yeac ending thirtieth June, 
eighteen hundred and &fty*five, mij dollars. 

For amount due for the construction of the 
nutrine hospital at Vickshnrg, Mississippi, seven 
hundred and sisbty-two dollars and fil^y-eight 
c^nta. 

For amount necessanrto ooofiplete the oustQro- 
house at Louisville^ K!eAt,ucky, forty thousand 
dollars. 

For amount necessary to complete the custom- 
house at Bath, Maine, five thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

For compensation of two cl^erks in the Depart- 
ment of State, authorized by the act of Congress 
approved eighteenth August, eighteen hundced 
and fiAy^six, three thousand one hundred and 
thirty dollars and forty-three cents; being from 
the eighteenth AugUst, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
six, to the thirtieth June, eighteen handled and 
fifty-seven. 

Far CantingmU Expanses ^tkeBeuat qfJUpreaent- 

ativeSi vis^ 

For foldingdocuments, including fblding paper, 
etivelopes, and other folding' materials, twenty 
thousand dollars. 

*- For forniture, repairs, and boxes for members, 
two thousand dollars. 

For laborers, three thou/umd dollars. 

To indemnify the Qlerk for such sums as he 
may have expended for books under a resolution 
of the House of Representatives of July seventh, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six, and to enable hiip, 
under said resolution, to furnish for each member 
and Delegate of the House of Representatives who 
has not heretofore received the same the following 
enumerated books, viz: Gales db Beaton's Register 
of Debates, Congressional Globe and Appendix, 
Public Land Laws, Instructions and Opinions, 
Eltiott^s Debates, Diplomatic Correspondence, 
Opinions of the Attorneys Gtneral in five vol- 
umes. Finance Reports, Gales A Seaton's An- 
nals of Congress, John A-dams's Works', Jeffer- 
son's Works, to be suppKed from the numbers 
of said work now in charge of the Librarian, 
Hickey 's Constitution, and Mayo and Monlton's 
Pension and Bounty Land Laws, one hundred 
and thiriy-eight thoti^and dollars, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, is iiereby approi- 
priated out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated; Protn^^ '^^^Y ^ ^^^' 
nished at prices not exceeding those iot which 
they were nerietofore supplied: •^od provided also. 
That said books be forwarded by the Clerk to 
such public library in the district of each of said 
members and delegates as may be designated by 
said member or ddegate. 

Contingent expenses House of Represent- 
atives: 
For stationery, eight thousaad ^t$ hundred and 
fifty dollars. 
For miscellaneous items, five thousand dolhurs. 
For the purchase of one hundred and forty-two 
copies of ine first and tenth volumes of the worits 
of John Adams for the membeni of ths Thirty- 



Second Gofl^^a, mM hundred and thirty-nuMi 
dollars. % 

For the Msppropriation of five hundred and 
eighty-five doiliara heretofore carcied to the sur- 
plus fund, being the amount appropriated for thsi 
engraving of fimr-one thousand fiVe hundred and 
twenty eopieft of the mechanical part of the Patent 
Office report for eigihteen hundred end fifty-one-^ 
two. 

To evppiy the dsfietesey in the appropriation 
for boeka for membetrs of the Thirty-Third CeiB^ . 
geess, three thousand doUars. 

For Capitol police, iwcrhvsdjrcd doUafa. 

To enable the Clerk of the Heuas of Uepnkm 
sentatives to pay to Jol» C. Rives the additional 
compensation for the Congressiooai Globe and 
Appendix, provided in the sixteenth seetion of 
the act making appropriatiotn for certaia ci^ 
expenses of the Government fo^r the year endisf; 
-thirtieth June, eigicteent hundred and fiftyrseven, 
eleven thousand one hundred and a^venty-foiiv > 
dollars and sixiy-hine-centa. 

To< enable John C. Eives to pay to the reporters^ 
of the House the uauai additional oomfieneaUQn foy 
reporting the debartes of the present ses^ioin, eight 
hundred dollars eaoih, four tkousand dollars. 

For the completion oi the printing heretofom 
ordsfsd by the Senate, and liouse of Represent- 
atives* 8«d paper for the name, two hnndted-nnd 
fifVy thousand doUars. 

For fees of witnessea in behalf of the Govern- 
ment in tlie Court of Claims, and of agents or at- . 
torneys to be appointed by the solicitor thereof 
to attend to the taking of depositions, five thon- 
saad dollftra. 

j9rmy. 

To«i^^^ the expenses of nurses and attendant, 
autJiorized by the third sectioa of tlie aet of six- 
teenth Anguet, eighteen hundred and fiily-six, 
entitled *•* An aot providing for a necessary in- 
crease ieind better organization of the medical and 
hospital department of the Army,*' from the date 
of said act to thirUeth June, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-seven« twenty-five thousand doUars. 

Foj> a reappropriation of fifty thousand dollars . 
of the balance of the appropriation for the medi- 
cal and hospital departments, which was carried 
to the murplus fund thirtieth June, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-three, for the payment of claims, 
applicable to saiddejuirtment accruing dunng the 
war with Mexico, aod noi yet settled by the 
Treasury Department, fifty thousand dollars. , 

For trahsportatlon of the Army, including the- 
baggage of the troops, when moving either by 
land or water, of clothing, camp, and garrison 
equipage, froKs the depot at Philadelphia to the 
sevom posts and Army depots, hoflM equip- 
ment, and of subsistence, from the places of 
puFchaae and firom the places of delivery, under 
contract, to such plaoee as the ciroumstancee of 
the service may require it to be sent, of ordnance, 
or ordnance stores, and snoall-anns, from the 
founderiesand arsenals [armories] to the arsenals, 
fortifications, firontier posts, and Army depots, - 
freigiHs, wharfoge, tolls, and forages; for the pur- 
chase and hire of horses, mules, and axen, and. 
the purchase and repair of wagons, carta, dmys, 
ships and other sea-soing vessels, and boats. for 
the tmiksportation of supplies, and for garrison 
purposes; for dmyage ana cartage at the several 
posts, hire of teamsters, transportation of funds 
for the pay and other disbursing- dspartments, 
the expense of sailing public trapspflu-ts on the 
various rivers, the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
Atlantic and Pacific; and for procuring water at 
Euch posts as, from their situation, require that, 
it be brought from a distance, seven hundred 
thousand €K>llars. 

Foe completing the repairs of the branch Mint 
at New Orleans, and rendering thesaop^ fire-proof, 
one hundred and twenty tliousand six hundred 
and sixty-one doUu<Sv 

For seanten's wages, rspaiim, and incidental 
expenses dfUghtressels, occasioned by damages, 
loss of moorings, and for necessary expenses in 
recovering said ve ss e ls broken adnft during the. 
late storms and freshets, and by floating ice, forty 
thousand one hundred and five dollars and sixty- 
two cents. 

For^ expenses of - raising,' cleaning, painting, 
repairing, remooripg, and supplying losses of 
bttpysy «Ad i^. tAktiim^mi audtersi o9«naioa$4 by 
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dmmnf^e, i088e8,aDd for neceMaryexpenses in re- 
covering and restoring buoys and th^ append- 
ages during the late storms and freshets, and by 
floating ice, thirty-seven thousand five hundred 
and sixty-two dollars and sixty cents. 

For rvstoring spindles and repairing day bea- 
cons destroyea or damaged by the late storms; 
freshets, and floating ice, fourteen thousand five 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

For defraying expenses of the defense of suits 

' against the United States for lands occupied by 

.marine hospitals, light-houses, and fortifications 

at jthe harbor of San Fr&ncisco, California, thirty 

thousand dollars. 

To defray expenses incurred in preparing plans 
and estimates of cost of a new jail for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and of a building for the proper 
accommodation of the Department of the Interior, 
five hundred dollars. 

, Sec. S. ^nd be it further enacUdt That the extra 
compensation given by each of the two Houses 
of Congress, in the year eighteen hundred and 
•flhj-six, to its officers and employes, shall be 
paid by its disbursing officer out of the contin- 
gent fund, and his accounts therefor shall be 
allowed by the accounting officers of the Treas- 
ury Department. But nothing herein contained 
shall be so construed as to repeal the joint reso- 
lutiofTof twentieth of July, eighteen hundred and 
fifiy-four, ** to fix the compensation of the em- 
ployes in the legislative department of the Gov- 
ernment, and to prohibit the allowance of the 
usual extra compensation to such as receive the 
benefits hereof," which said resolution is hereby 
declared to be in full force and efi*ect, except so 
far as herein provided for. 

Sec. 3. wfnd be it further enacted, Tl^t the 
provisions of the thirteenth section of *' An act 
making appropriation for certain civil expenses of 
the Government for the year ending the thirtieth 
of June, eighteen hundred and fifly-8ix,"alIowin|[f 
to the several disbursing agents for the late Cali- 
fornia, land commission the same compensation 
for the receipt and disbursement of moneys as are 
allowed to other disbursing officers of the Gov- 
ernment in California, was intended to apply, and 
is hereby declared to apply, and give said com- 
pensation as well when tne disbursing agent was 
a member of said commission as in other cases. 

AffeovbD) March 3, 1837. 



Public, XLI. — An Act making Appropriations 
for the Naval Service for the year ending the 
thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
eight. « 

Be it enmeted by the Senate and House qf J^ore- 
$entative$ iff the United States (if America in CongresM 
asscmbtedt That the following sums be, and Uiey 
are hereby, appropriated, to be paid out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, for the year ending the thirtieth or June, 
eighteen hunJred^ and fifty-eight: 

For pay of commission, warrant, and petty 
oflieers aiid seamen, including the engineer corpe 
of the Navy, three million eight hundred and 
fifly-five thousand four hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. , 

And the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is 
hereby, authorised to enlist eight thousand five 
hundred men for the Navy instead of seven thou- 
sand five hundred, and to expend so much of this 
amount as may, in his opinion, be necessary to 
transp«)rt officers and men to and from Panama, 
to relieve the ofilcers and crews of ships in the 
Pacific. 

For provisions for commission, warrant, and 
petty officers and seamen, including engineers and 
marines attached to vesseU for sea service, eight 
hundred and flAy thousand four hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

For increase, repair, armament, and equipment 
of the Navy, including the wear and tear of ves- 
sels in tummission, fuel for steamers, and puf- 
cbsse of hemp for the Navy, two million eight 
hundred and seventy-seven thousand dollars. 

For ordnance ana ordnance stores and small 
arms, including incidental expenses, three hun- 
dred and four thousand dollars. 

For eontingent expenses that may accrue for 
the following purposes, viz: freight and trans- 
ponation, printing and stationery, advertising in 



newspapers, books, fiiaps, models, and drawings; 
purchaseand repair of firtf^ngines and machinery; 
repairs of, and attending to, steam-engines in 
navy- yards; purchase and maintenance of horses 
and oxen, and drawing teams, carts, timber- 
wheels, and the purchase and repairs of work- 
men 's tools; postage of public letters; fuel, oil, and 
candles for navy-yards and shore stations; pay 
of watUimen, ana incidental labor, not charge- 
able to any other appropriation; transportation 
to, and labor attending the delivery of provisions 
and stores on foreign stations; wharfage, dockage, 
and rent; traveling expenses of officers and othef% 
under orders; funeral expenses; store and office 
rent: stationery, fuel, commissions and pay of 
clerks to Navy agents and storekeepers; nags, 
awnings, and packing-boxes; premiums and other 
expenses of recruiung, apprehending deserters, 
per diem pay to persons attending courts-martial 
and courts of inquiry, and other services author- 
ized by law, pay to judges advocate; pilotage 
and towage of vessels, and assistance to vessels 
in distress; bills of- health, and quarantine ex- 
penses of vessels of the United States Navy in 
foreign ports, eight hundred and eighty thousand 
dollars: Provided, That the expenditures under 
the foregoing appropriations shall be so accounted 
for as to show the disbursements by each bureau, 
under each respective appropriation. 

To enable tne Secretary of the Navy to arm 
and man the ordnaqce ship Plymoutn at the 
Washington ruivy-yM, with a'view to the im- 
provement: of onlnAnce and gunnery practice, 
forty-nine thousand dollars. 

mMarine Corjm, 

For pay of the officers, non-commissioned offi- 
cers, musicians, and privates, clerks, messengers, 
stewards, and servants, for rations and clothing 
for servants, subsistence and additional rations for 
five years' service of officers, for undrawn cloth- 
ing and rations, bounties (br re<inli8iments,*and 
pay for unexpired terms of previous service, three 
nuhdred and fifty-nine thousand six hundred and 
ninety-one dollars and sixty-eight cents. 

For provisions for marines serving on shore, 
fifty-four thousand five hundred and thirty-one 
dollars. 

For clothing, fifty-five thousand two hundred 
and sixty -four dollars. 

For fuel, twenty thousand two hundred -and 
eighty-one dollars and eighty-seven cents. 

For military stores, repairs of arms, pay of 
armorer, for aecouterments, ordnance stores^ 
flags, drums, fifes, and musical instruments, nine 
thousand dollars. 

For transportation of officers and troops, and 
expenses of recruiting, twelve thousand dollars. 

For repairs of barracks and rent of temporary 
barracks and offices, eight thousand dollars. 

For contingencies, viz: freight, ferriage, toll, 
cartage, and wharfaee, compensation to judges 
advocate, per diem for attending courts-martial 
apd courts of inquiry, for constant labor, house 
rent in lieu of quarters, burial of deceased ma- 
rines, printing) stationery, postage, apprehension 
of deserters, oil, candles, gas, forage, straw, f\ir- 
niture, bed*eacks, spades, shovels, axes, picks, 
carpenters' tools, keep of a horse for ihh mes- 
senger. |Hiy of matron, washerwoman, and porter 
at the hospital headquarters, and for the building 
of two cisterns at headquarters, thirty-two thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 

NAVT-TAXDI. 

For the construction and completion of works, 
and far the current repairs at the several navy- 
yards, viz: 

Portmnonth, Jfew Hampshire, ^ For removing 
ledge, coal- house, offices, and muster-room, tank- 
shed, lodge for ordinary, engine-house, for pre- 
paring moorings for the deep basin, repairs of all 
kinds, onehundred and twenty-four thousand four 
handred and twenty-tWo dollars. 

Boston. — For additional story to packing-house 
and purser's store, embankment around machine- 
shop, cutters for rope-walk, extension of dry- 
dock, tor conviction of foundery, machine and 
boiler-shop, compIetingdock-cnginc,dred?c-boat, 
and scows, reservoir, water-closets, and floating- 
staee^, repairs of all kinds, three hundred and 
eighty thousand three hundred and ten dollars. 

Jmo York. — For reservoir, yard fence, water* 



closets, and lightning-rods; paving and flagging; 
repairs of dry-dock; quay waJl; dredging; engine- 
house; completing foundery, machine and boiler ' 
shop; completing smithery, saw-mill, and car- 
penters' shop; timber-shed; heating plumbers' 
and block shop; machinery for foundery, boiler 
shop, smithery, and coffee-mill; filling in new 
purchase; repairs of all kinds, three hundred and ' 
eig&ty-six thousand one hundred and seventy<* 
two dollars. 

For the construction of a sewer upon Flushing 
avenue to Vanderbilt'savenue, thence through the 
United States grounds to the Wallabout Water, 
sixty thousand dollars: Provided, That the city 
of Brooklyn shall pay one half of the cost of the 
same on Flushing avenue. 

PhUadetphia.-^ot addition to smithery » addi- 
tion to engine-house, dredging channels, repaini 
of all kinds, seventy-three thousand and seventy- 
five dollars. 

Washington. — For completing slotting-machine \ 
grading and filling yard; dredging; muster office; 
machinery and tools; repairs of all kinds, one* 
hundred and nineteen thousand and eighteen dol- 
lars. 

J^offolk.'-FoT quay wall and dredging, exten- 
sion of boiler and forge shopjia Umber shed» 
commencing ship-house number forty-eight, com- 
mencing victualing establishment and purser's 
store, furnaces, cranes, and tools for foundery, 
spar«h%d, completing ship-house B, shed number 
forty-eight, and store-liouse number fourteen, 
completing dock-engirte and carpenters' shop* 
repairs of all kinds, three hundred and fifiy-eiglit 
thousand eight hundred and twelve dollars. 

Pensaeola. — For extension of granite wharf; 
foundery; dredgine; launching ship; improving 
spar pond and railway to sam{; completing fire 
engine-house, rail tracks, steam box, pitch and 
oil houses; repairs of all kinds, two hundred and * 
three thousand dollars. 

Mare hland.-^For timber shed with mold loft 
above; coopers' and paint shop, with tank shed; 
coppersmiths', tinners', and plumbers' shops; 
two blocks of officers' houses; two cisterns; 
permanent wharf; mooring piers, grading, and 
paving; repairs of all kinds, three hundred and 
ninety-nine thousand eight hundred mad eight 
dollars. 

SatkettU Harbor. —For repairs of ship hotfse, 
fences, and other buildings, one thousana dollars. 

Hospitals: 
For the construction and completion of trorks, 
and for the current repairs of the several naval 
hospitals: 

Bpi<<m.~For repairs of buildings, two thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

Muf Forfc.— For completing jcemetery, repairs 
of buildings and fences, seven thousand two hun- 
dred dollars. 

^Tavat Asylum, Philadelphia.-^ For south wall 
on Shippen street, grading, paving, and curbing 
Shippen street, repairs of furnaces, grates, clean- 
ing, Smd whitewashing, gas, water rent, and 
furniture, repairs of all kinds, fifteen thousand 
eight hundred dollars. 

Abt/W*.— For building and completing sur- 
geon's house, repairs of brick walk, and curreoi 
repairs of buildings, twinty-two thousand one 
hundred and fifteen dollars. 
, PenMico(a.— For draining ond filling ponds, and 
for general repairs of buildings, sixteen thousand 
dollars. 

Magazines: 

For the cotfstruction and completion of works, 
and for the current repairs of the several naval 
magazines: 

Portsmouth, Mw Ham^ire. — Pbr fitting and 
furnishing ordnance builaingand conductors, and 
for repairs of all kinds, four thousand two him- 
dred and twenty-three dollars. 

Boston.-^For repairs of all kinds, one thousand 
dollars. 

Afio Forfc.— For completion of armory, loaded 
shell-house, and gun-carriage shed ; sighting; 
ground for cannon; new gun ground; amkn row- 
boat and shed; repairs of wharf; new pier and 
boat slip at Ellis's Island; repairs of all kinds, 
thirty -six thousand two^undred and thirty-eight 
dollars. 

Philadalphia.^Fcr building wharf at F\Nrt Mfl^ 
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flin, and repairs of all kind0» ten thoosand one 
hundred and seven doUars. 

Washington. — For repairs of ordnance building, 
four thousand eight hundred dollars. 

M'dnfoik. — For ordnance buildine, engine and 
machinery, sea-wall at Fort Norfolk, and repairs 
of all kinds, fifty-six thousand and ninety dol- 
lars. 

' Pensoepta.— For repairs of all kinds, one thou- 
sand dollars. 

For pay of superintendents, naval constructors, 
and aU the citH establishments at the several 
navy-rards and stations, one hundred and twen- 

2^-eignt thousand three hundred and eighty-two 
ollars. • • •* 

For the purchase of nautical instruments re« 
quired for tne use of the Navy, for repairs of the 
same, and also of astronomical instruments, and 
for the purchase of nautical books, maps, and 
charts, and for backing and binding the same, 
eighteen thousand dollars. 

For printing and publishing sailing directions, 
h^drographi^ surveys, and astronomical observ- 
ations, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For continuing the publication of the series of 
wind and current charts, and for defraying all the 
•xpenses connected therewith, eighteen thousand 
dollars. ' 

For models, drawings, and copying, postage, 
freight, and transportation, for working litho- 
graphic press, including chemicals, for Kee{>in? 
grounds m order, for fuel and lights, and for alt 
other contingent expenses of the United States 
Naral Observatory and Hydrogrfphical office, 
eight thousand dollars. 

For the wages of persons employed at the Uni- 
ted States Naval Ooservatorv ana Hydrograph- 
ical office, viz: one lithographer, one instrument 
maker, two watchmen, and one porter, three 
thousand one hundred and sixty dollars. 

For erection, improvement, and, repairs of 
buildings and grounds, and support of tne Jf aval 
Academy at Annapolis, Maryland, forty-two 
thousand three hundred and seven dollars and 
tirenty-two cents. 

For preparing for publication the American 
Nautical Almanac, twenty -six thousand ' eight 
hundred and eighty dollars. 

For preparing for publication the surveys of 
the late expedition to the North Pacific ocean and 
Behring*s Straits, and for finishing the publica- 
tion of the charts made by the late expedition for 
the exploration and survey of the river La Plata 
and tributaries, six thousand seven hundred and 
sixty dollars: Provided^ That the whole expense 
shall not exceed the sum hereby appropriated. 

For the reappropriation of this sum, (carried to 
the surplus fund,) being the amounts due Thomas 
Barnum, of Connecticut, for prize money, as ap- 
pears from the prize-list of the Erie squadron, on 
nlein the office of the Fourth Auditor of the Treas- 
ury , two hundred and fourteen dollars and eighty- 
nine cents. 

Sec. 2. And U it further tn^ufUd, That, to en- 
able the Secretary of the Navy to test useful 
inventions and discoveries applicable to, and de- 
signed to advance, the efficiency of the Navy, the 
sum of ten thousand dollars is hereby appropri- 
ated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, and the same is subject 
to his control. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted. That hereafter 
it shall be lawful for the Secretary of the Navy 
to place the supervision of the compilation and 
puolication of the Nautical Almanac in chai^ 
of any officer or professor of mathematics of the 
Kavy of competent qualifications: Provided, That 
such officer or professor, when bo employed, shall 
receive no higher pay than the duty pay to which 
his grade shall entitle him. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted. That the acU 
making appropriations for the naval service of 
Uie fif^h of August, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, and of the third of March, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five, shall be so construed as to allow 
to the boatswains, gunners, sailmakers, and car- 
penters of the Navy, when on shore duty, the 
same per centage for sea service as is allowed to 
them when on sea duty. • 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted. That the Sec- 
retary of the Navy bei and he is hereby, author- 



ized to cause to be constructed for the United 
States Navy, at as early a daj as'pmcticable, 
consistently with a due tegard K>r economy and 
efficiency, five sloops-of-war, to beprovidea with 
screw propellers and properly armea and equipped 
for service, said vessels and machinery to be 
built by contract or in the Gk>vemment navy- 
yards, as the Secretary of the Navy may think 
4nost advisable for the public interest, and that 
there be, and is hereby appropriated, to be ex- 
pended under the direction or the Secretary of 
the Navy for the purpose above specified, the 
sum of one million dollars, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 6. And be itfitrther enacted. That the Sec- 
retary of the Navy is hereby authorised to sell 
at public auction the wharf at the Naval Asylum 
at Philadelphia, and also the plat of ground cut 
off from the asylum by Shippen street, if in his 
opinion a fkir price can be obtained for it, the 
proceeds to be carried to the credit of the naval 
nospital fund, from which fund they were pur- 
chased. 

Sec. 7. And be^fiirther enacted. That the Sec- 
retary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, directed 
to have prepared, and to report to Congress at its 
next session, for its approval, a code of regula- 
gtions for the government of the Navy which shall 
embrace such general orders and torma for the 
performance of all the necessary duties incumbent 
on the officers thereof. Both ashore and afloat, 
including rules for the^vernmentof courts-mar- 
tial and courts of inquiry, as well as to establish 
the rank and precedence of each grade of officers 
in the line of^ promotion, and the relative rank 
and precedence, ashore and afloat, between them 
and non-combatants, and between officers and 
petty officers of all grades not in the line of pro- 
motion. , 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the sum 
of seventy -one thousand dollars be, and the same 
is hereby, appropriated out of any money in the 
Treasury not otnerwise appropriated, to be ap- 
plied in carrying out the provisions of the third 
section of the act to amend an act entitled ** An 
act to promote the efficiency of the Navy," grant- 
ing one year's duty pay to the dropped officers 
who shall not be restored to the Navy, and that 
all of said dropped officers shall be entitled to re- 
ceive the same forthwith ; and if restored to the 
Navy, the amount so receKed under this pro- 
vision shall be deducted from the pay to wnich 
they will be entitled under the •xth section of 
the said act to amend the ** Act to promote the 
efficiency of the Navy.** 

Sec 9. And be it further enacted. That the Sec- 
retary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to cause to be extended and completed the 
exploration of the Parana and the tributaries of 
the Paraguay river: Provided, That the expense 
thereof shall not exceed twenty-five thousand 
dollars, which are hereby appropriated for that 
purpose out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. 

Sec . 10. And be it further enacted. That the Sec- 
retaries of War and the Navy be authorized, 
under the direction of the President, to employ 
such officers of the Army and Navy as may be 
necessary for the purpose, to make exploration 
and verincation of^ the surveys already made of 
a ship canal near the Isthmus of Darien, to con- 
nect the waters of the Pacific and Atlantic by the 
Atrato and Turando rivers : Provided, That the 
expense shall not exceed twenty-five thousand 
dollars, which are hereby appropriated therefor, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated. 

Sec 11. And be it further enacted /TheA for pre- 
paring, arranging, classifying, and labeling the 
specimens of natural history brought home by 
the North Pacific exploring and surveying expe- 
dition, and for reporting the same to Congress, 
with the appropriate drawings and catalogues, 
the sum of^ fifteen thousand dollars' be, and the 
same is hereby, appropriated out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, sub- 
ject to the control of the Secretaiy of the Navy. 

Sec 13. And be it further enacted. That the 
surviving officers of the navy of the Republic of 
Texas, who were duly commissioned as such at 
the time of annes^tiou, shall be entitled to the 
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pay of officers of the like grades, when waiting 
orders, in jfie Navy of the United States, for five 
years from the time of said annexation, and a 
sum sufficient Unmake the payment is hereby 
appropriated out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated: Provided, That the 
acceptance of the provisions of this act by any 
of the said officers shall be a full relinquishment 
and renunciation of all claim on his part, to any 
Airther compensation on this behalf from the 
United States Government^ and to any pontion 
in the Navy of the United States. 
Approved, March 3, 1857. 

PtTBLic, XLII. — An Act for the Belief of certain 
Actual Settlers and Cultivators who purchased 
Lands subject to gntduation within the limits 
of the Choctaw cession of eighteen hundred' 
and thirty, at a less rate than the true gradu- 
ated price, under the "Act to graduate and 
reduce the price of the public lands to actual 
settlers ana eultivators,** approved the fourth 
of August, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 
and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Houn qf Rejnre* 
sentalives qfthe United States qf America in CongresM 
asumhled. That any person or persons who may 
have entered, in good faith, lands subject to graa- 
uation within the limits of the Choctaw cession 
of eighteen hundred and thirty, before the correct 

f;rad nation lists had been received at the local 
and offices, at a less rate than the true graduation 
f>rice, and who settled upon and improved the 
ends entered, or who entered the same for^ the 
benefit of an adjoining farm, and who ci^ntinue 
to occupy the same, shall be entitled (provided 
the entries are regular in all other respects) to 
receive patents for the lands so entereq, settled 
upon, and occupied, without any additional pay- 
ment beingrequired of them, upon their making the 
proof required by the circulars from the General 
Land Omce, dated the twenty-third of January 
and the seventh of April, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-six, any law to tne contrary notwithstand- 
ing: Provided, That no proof shall be required 
which is not necessary to carry into eflTect the 
provisions of this act. 

Sec 2. And be it further enacted. That the act 
of May nineteenth, one thousand eight hundred 
and fifty-two, entitled ** An act to authorize the 
Legislature of the State of Mississippi to sell 
the lands heretofore appropriated for tne use of 
schools in that State, and to ratify and approve 
the sales already made,*' be so construed as to 
apply to lands heretofore reserved for school pur- 
poses in the State of Mississippi. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 

Public, XLIII. — An Act making Appropriation 
for the Transportation of theUnited States Mails 
by Ocean Steamers and othervaise, during the 
fiscal year ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-eight. 

Be it enacted bf the Senate and Houte ofReprf 
ientatlves of the United States of America in Congrtm 
tasembted. That the following sums be, and the 
same are hereby, appropriated, to be paid out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise anpro- 
prmted, fbr the year ending the thirtieth ef Juney 
eighteen hundred and fifly-eiglit: 

For transportation of the mails fW>m New York 
to Liverpool, and back, three hundred Mid forty* 
six thousand five hundred dollars. 

For transportation of the mails^rem New York 
to New Orleans, Charleston, Savannah, Havana, 
and Chagres, and back, two hundred and sixty- 
one thousand dollars. 

For transportation of the mails iVom Pftnama 
to California and Oregon, and back, three hun- 
dred and 'twenty-eight thoasaod three hundred 
and fifty doUara. 

Sec 9. And be itfurthe^enaeUd, Th(t the fol- 
low! nfi[ sums be, and the same are hereby, appro- 
priated for the service of the Post Office Departs 
ment for the year ending the thirtieth of June, 
one thousand ei^ht hundred and fifty-eight, out 
of any moneys in the Treasury arisingiVom the 
revenues of said Department, in conformity ta 
the act of the second of July, one thouMod eight 
hundred and thirty-eix. 
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For trtmipdrtation of the nui{!8 ^tw^ Cl»rtc«*' 
ton and Haraaa, a sum not exoe«din^fty thotK- 
«and doHara. 

For transportation of the maill acre«» th« Isth* 
mus of Panama, one hundred and thirt^-A-ve 
thousand doHare. 

ApPBOTBDt March 9) 185T. 



Piiii4«> ^(«IV.-^Ab AjBi to amend ^ta act •nti- 
tled '* An act to^ pcovtde for th« beuar organiza- 
tion of the Treaeuc/) aad for UMCoJleciion, safe- 
keeping, transfer, and dieburaement of tha pab- 
lic revenue." 

Ik it enacUd.btf the Senok und H^use qf R^fr^^ 
mnttUivts qflhe Unitid SUUeM qfAm^ricm in Congress 
m»embl$d^ That the act to provide for the better 
organisation of ti^ Treasury, and Cot the collec- 
tion, aafe-keeping, transfer » and' disbursejoeent of 
tile public revenue^ approved August shuli, eigh- 
teen hundred and.forty-ai^, be, and the same is 
hereby, ao amended, trat each and every disburs- 
ing ofSceY or agent of the United States, having 
9ny money of the United States intrueted to him 
for disbursement, shall be, and he is hereby, re- 
quired to deposit the same with the Treasurer of 
uie United States, or with some one of the assist- 
ant treasurers or public depositaries, and draw 
for the same only in favor of the persons to whom 

Eayment is to be made in pursuance of law and 
istructions; except when payments are to be 
made in sums under twenty dollars, in which 
cases such disbursing agent may check In his own 
name, stating that it is to pay small claims. 

Syc . 2. ^nd be U further enacted, That the Trees'- 
urer of the United SlAtcs, assistant treasurers, 
and public depositaries, shall safely keep all 
^aoneys deposited by any disbursing omcer or dis- 
bursing agent of the United States, as well ae 
any moneys deposited by any receiver, collector^ 
or other person, which shall be the moneys of, or 
due or owing to the United States, and for a fail- 
ure so to do shall bo held guilty of the crime of 
embezzlement of said moneys, and subject to the 
punishment provided for embezzlement in the act 
to which this is an amendment. 

Sec. 3. •^nd be il further enacted, Th^t it shall 
be the duty of each and every person who shall 
have moneys of the United States in his hands or 
possession, to pay the same to tlie Treasurer, the 
assistant treasurer or public depositary of. the 
United States, and take his receipt for the same» 
in duplicate, and forward one of them forthwith 
to the Secretary of theTreasury ; and for a failure 
to make such deposit when required by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, or any other Department, 
or the accounting officers of the Treasury, the 
person so failing shall be held guilty of the crime 
of embezzlement, and subject to the punishment 
fbr that offense provided in the act to which thia 
is an amendment. 

AmowD, March 3, 1857. 



Boaupi XX»V.-*'^Aa Act to< extend tha proWs- 
ion« of the act entitled *' An act in addition to 

..fitevtain acts granting Bounty Liod^ to certain 
Officera and ooldieni who have beta engaged 
in the Military Sarvice of the United Stioes,/' 

. u> tha QUoeca and Soldiei*. of Mijor David 
Bailey's BattaUiaa of C<mk County (lUinoifi> 
Voluntaera. 

B^UaiMiflled by ffta Senate and flbnee of Reftrt' 
etntatives qf the mUed Suae9 qfJimericm in Congrem 
maembkd, Ttiat alf thoaa offleera and ookliers of 
Major David BaMey's battalion of Cook eounty 
(Ulmeis^ voluntaera, stationed at Port Dearborn, 
in the Black Hawk war of eighteen hundred and 
tlnrty^two, who have never received warrants for 
bounty land fbr aervioeotn said war, ahall ba en- 
ikied to- receive aaertifieato or warrant from the 
Department of the Interior for one hundred and 
8i)c(y acres of land, upBn makine proof, either by 
record evidinco, or snoh parol' evidence as the 
Commiesioncr of Pensions may require, of havin|; 
served in said war fbr the term ef at least four- 
teen days — the provisions of tbie act to extend 
to the widowsand minor children of said ofllcera 
and soldiere who have died, or may die beforo 
receiving #«eh warrant or oertifteate. 

AfPRovBO, Mareh 3» 1857* 



Public, XLVl.—An A^ m addition to an act 
more effectaaiby to provide for the Putiishment 
of certain Crimes againat the United &atesr 
and for other purposes. 

Be U enacted by the Senate and Bottse ff Rejrre' 
sentatives of the UnUed States <fJimerie<rin Congress 
assembled, That if any person or persons upon 
the high seas, or in any arm of the sea, or in any 
river, haven, creek, basin, or bay, within thef 
admiralty jurisdiction ot the United States, and 
out of the rurisdiction of any particular State r 
shall unlawirally and willfully, out without malice 
aforeChought, strike, stab, wound, or shoot at 
any other pcarton, of which striking, stabbing, 
wounding, or shooting, such person shall after- 
wards die flpon land, within or without the Uni- 
ted States, every person so ofTendine^, his or her 
counselors, aiders, and abettors, shall be deemed 
guilty of the crime of manslaughter; and upon 
conviction thereof ahall be punisued as is herein- 
after provided. 

Sac. 2. ^ndbe itfiuiher enacted, That if any 
person upon the high seas, or in any arm' of imt 
aea, or in any riyer, haven, creek, basin,, or bay, 
withid the admiralty jurisdiction of the United 
States, and oat of the jurisdiction of any partic- 
ular State, shall attempt to commit the crime of 



ttsmmikd. That tint adection of swantp add over* 
flowed lands granted to the several States by 
the act of Congress, approved September twenty- 
eight, eighteen hundred and fifty, entitled ** An 
aet to emriile the State of Arkanaasy and other 
Staatea, to reclaim the awamp lands within their 
Itmitcr," and the act of the aecobd of Marchr 
eighteen hundred and forty-nine, entitled •• An 
act to aid the State of Looiainna in- dratning the 
swamp lands therein," heretofore noade nM re* 
portea to the Catnmisaioner of the Genend Land 
Ofiee,so ftr aa the aaroe shaU remain vacaim and 
unappropriatedt and not interfered with br an 
actual setUemeat under any exiettag law or tber 
ITnited State8,l>e, and the same are herebv, eon« 
firmed, and sindl be approved and paeentea fee the 
said aevural Stater, in conformity with the pro* 
Miooa of ther act aforesaid, aa soon aa may ba 
praetieabie after the paaaage ofthis law: Frofmed^ 
Aeipcver,. That nothing in this act tontained shali 
interfere with the provisions of the act of Co&- 
gresB entitled '* Air act Avr the relief of purchnaers 
ami locaitoiia of swamp and overfi6wtd lands, '^ 
approved March the second, eifffateen hundred, 
and fifb^^ive, which shall be, and is hevahy, con- 
tinued m force, and extended to aU enlriaa aoA 
locations of landa cMnied aa tmump laoda meA» 



Armthrmi, March 3, 1^7. 



murdcrormanalaaghter, by poisoning^, drowning,*^ ""if^^ passage, 
or strangling another jpeinon, or by any means * "^""^ 
not constitutmg the offense of an assault with a 
dangerous weapon , such offender , upon conviction 
thereof, shall be pnniahcd by imprisonment, with 
or without hard labor, fbr a period not exceed- 
ing three yeara, and a fine not exceeding one 
thousand dollars, at the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 3. And be it fwrtiicr enacted. That the crime 
of manslaughter, as provided for by this act, and 
all etheractsheretofbrc passed, shall be punished 
by imprisonment, with or without hard labor, for 
a period not exceeding three years, and a fine not 
exceeding one thousand: dtrHars^ at the discretion 
of the court. 

Sac. 4. And be it further enacted, That all acts 
and parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions 
of this act, are hereb]^ repealed: Provided, how* 
ever. That this repeal shall not affect any act done 
before, or anyprosecution pcndiqg at the time of 
the passage or this act; but all such acts shall be 
indictable and punishable, and aril sucli* prosecu- 
tions slmll be preceded with as the same would 
have been indictable and punishable, and pro- 
ceeded with if tliis act had not been passed. 

Sec. 5. And^ it further enacted. That in all 
casca where any oath, affirmation, or affidavits 
shall be made or taken, before any register or 
receiver, or either or both of them, of any local 
land ofiice in the United States, or any Territory 
thereof, or where any oath , affirmation ^or affidavit 
shall be made or taken before anyperson author- 
ized by the laws of any State or lerritory of the 
United States to administer oaths, or affirmations, 
or take amdavits, and such oaths, affirmations, or 
affidavita are made, used, or filed in any of said 
local land officee^ or in the Greneral Land Office, 
aa well in caser arising under any ordther of the 
orders, regulations, or instructions conterning 
any of the public lands of the United States, 
issued by the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, or other proper officer of the Government 
of the United States, as under the hiws of the 
United States, in any wise relating to or aflfbcting 
any right, claim, or title, or any contest therefor, 
to any of the public lands of the United States, 
and anyperson or persons shall, taking such oath, 
affirmation, or affidavit, knowingly, willfully, or 
corruptly swear or affirm falsely, the same shall 
be deemed awl taken to be periury, and the per- 
son or persona guilty thereof shall, upon convic- 
tion, be jiable to the punishment prescribed fbr 
that offense by the laws of the United States. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 



P^cfc,XLyilL — AnJlct to caaeiraet a'Bmldinc 
for a Cuatom-HoQse and PoaC OAca' at Perth* 
'Amboy, IWw Jersey. 

Be it enacted bp the Senate and Howe of Itefre* 
sentatives (f the XJntted States qf AmericoAn Con§resg 
assembted, Tliat the sum of twenty thouaand dol- 
lars, with ten per cent, thereon to cover contin- 
gencies, and so much as may be required to pur- 
ol\&se a suitable site, be, and the same are hereby, 
appropriated out of any money in the Treasury 
not otnerwise appropriated, for the construction, 
in the city of Perth Amboy, in the State qf N*c^ 
Jersey, for the accommodation of acustoiy-house 
and post office, of a brick building perfectly fire- 

Croof, with floors constructed of iron beams aini 
rick arches, and an iron roof of forty-five by 
thirty -two feet, and thirty-two feet high: Pro- 
video, That no money hereby appropriated shall 
be used or applied for tl^ purpose mentioned 
until a valid title to the land tor the site of said 
building shall be vested in the United States, and 
until the State of New Jerocy shall also duly re- 
linquish and release to the United States the right 
to tax or in any way assess said site, or the prop- 
erty of the United States that may be thereon 
during the time that the United States shall be or 
remain the owner thereof. 

AppaovBOi March 3, 1657. 



I ) 



PvBLic, XX«yiI. — An Act to confirm to the sev- 
eral States the Swamp and Overflbwed Lands 
■elected, under the act of September twenty- 
eight, eiffhteen hundred and fifty, and the act 
of seoona March, eighteen hundred and forty- 
nine. 

Be it enacted hg the Senate and House of Repr^ 
sca/i(ivaf </the United Statm qf^imerioa in Cengrui 



Public, XLIX. — AiTAct to increase tile Pay of 
the Cadeta si the West Point Academy. 

Be'U enacted by the Sendte a)ttd House qf Reprt* 
serstatives of^ie Unittd States qfAnnerfcain Congresi 
assembled. That the pay of the cadetvat'the Mil^ 
itary Academy at West Point ahall hereafter ba 
thirty dollara per month. 

Sac. 2. Andbe it furfur enacted. That thia act 
shall take effect from and afler the paaaage thereof. 

Appro van, March 3, 1857. 



PtTBLic, L.— Aft-Act providing'for the conatnici 
tion of a Military Road between Port Sceit- 
acoom and BelUngham Bay, in the Tcrrftory 
of Washington. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House <f Repre* 
sentatitfts-qfthe United Stales of America in Congress 
ofisemUed, That the sum of thirty-five thousand 
dollars be, and the same is hereby, appropriated 
out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
afH»'opriated, for the purpose of constructing a 
military road between Fort Steilacoom and Bel* 
lingbam Bay^in the Territory of Washinfi^ton; 
the said road to be constructed under the oirec* 
tion of the Secretary of War, pursuant ta con* 
tracts to be made by him. 

AvpftovcD^ Marchik« 1657. . . , « 
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Public , LI.— An Act for the eonfltracuon of a 
Road in the Territory of Nebraska. 

Bt H enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of Hie United States <if •America in Congress 
(issetnbledf That the aum of thirty thoasand dol- 
lars be, and the name is hereby, appropriated out 
of any nooney in the Treasury, for the construc- 
tion of a road from the Platiej-iver, via the Omaha 
k^serveand Dahkota City, to the Running Water 
river, in the Territory of Nebraska; said road to 
be constructed under the direct^n of die Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 
' Approved, March 3, 1857. 



PUBLIC RESOLUTI&NS. 

No. 1. — A Resolution granting further time to the 
Creditors of Texas to present their Claims, and 
for other purposes. 

Resolved ^Ujhe Senate and H»ust ef Represent- 
atives qf the United States ^f America in Congress 
assembled^ That the time fixed by law within 
which the creditors of the late Republic ef Texas 
tnay file their claims at the Treasury Departmeat 
be, and the same is hereby, extended to the first 
day of January, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, 
and that so much of a ** joint resolution extend- 
ing the time for the creditors of Texas to present 
tjieirdaimfi/' approved August eighteen, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-six, as authorises and re- 
quires the Secretary of the Treasury to distribute 
and pay the residue of the seven million seven 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, pro rata, 
amongst those creditors who have filed their re- 
leates, be, and the same is hereby, repealed.' ' 

AppaovxD» December 26, 1856. 

No. 2.-»A Resolution accepting tbtt Portrait of 
John Hampden, presented tp Congron by 
John McGregor. 
, Resolved by the denote and Home <f Represent- 
atives qf the united States of America in Congress 
assembledt That the portrait of John Hampden, 
presenisd to Congress by John McGregor, be 
accepted; and the Joint Committee on the Li- 
brary of CoQgress be, and they A'® hereby, 
directed to cause the same to be properly framed, 
fuid placed in the Executive Mansion. 
AppaovKP, January 13, 1857. 

No. d.-~A Resolution respecting the IHstribtttion 
of certain Public Doeuments. 

Resolved by the Senate and Hquu qf Rmrtsent- 
ativea of the United States if Jimeviea in Congress 
assembled, That the teneoptes of the Journals and 
otl>er documents of Congress, authorized by law 
to be deposited in the Library of Congress, by 
section three of the joint resolution of May Iwen- 
tv4biirtb, eighteen hundred and twenty-eight, 
shall hereafter be deposited with the Secretary of 
State for foreign excnanges; and the fifty copies 
of the Journals and document^ of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, ordered to be placed 
in the Library of Congress for foreign exchanges, 
by joint resolution of July twentieth, eighteen 
hundred and forty; and the fifty copies of the 
Journals and documents of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, authorized to be deposited 
with tne Secretaryof State by the joint resolution 
of April thirtieth, eigktfien hundred and forty- 
four, shall hereafter be deposited with the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

.. Sec. S. •^nd be it further resolved. That instead 
of one hundred copies of the Journals and docu- 
ments of the House of Representativea, author- 
ized to be printed bythe joint j&solution of April 
thirtieth, eighteen hundred and forty-four, there 
shall hereartcr be printed fifly copies only. 

Sec. 3. Jlnd be it further resolved, That the 
Journals and congressional documents heretofore 
deposited in the Library of Congress, by author- 
ity of the above-cited resolutions, and so many 
of the four hundred copies of the public docu- 
ments sent to the Department of State as are now 
•distributed by that Department to colleges and 
other literary institutions, shall be deposited with 
the Secretary of the Interior, for distribution to 
such colle^ps, public libraries, athensuros, liter- 
ary and scienufic institutions, boards of trade, 6r 
public assooiations, as may be designated by hiiiL 



Sec. 4. .^nd he it further resolved. That two 
copies of the Journals and documents indicated 
in the above-cited resolutions, so far as they have 
been eaved from the late fire, shall be reserved for 
the Library of Congrens. • 

Sec. 5; ^nd be it furtiier resolved. That in future 

two copies only of the Journals and documents, 

or any book printed by either House of Congress, 

well bouod in calf, shall be deposited in the 

'Library, and not to be taken therefrom. 

Affkovbo, Jamiary 28, 1857. 



No. 4. — A Resolution for the Appointment of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution. 

Resolved by the Senate and House qf Represent- 
atives of the United States of jSineriea in Congress 
asHmbled, That the vacancies in the Boara of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, of the 
class "other than members of Congress," be 
filled bynhe reappointment of the late incum- 
bents, namely: Richard Rush, of Philadelphia, 
and Joseph G. Totten, of Washington. 

Appro vko, J<umary £^, 1857. . 

No. 5. — Joint Resolution providingfor the Fur- 
nishing of a Complete Set of Weights and 
^ Measures to the State of Vermont. 

Resolved by the Senate and House qf JBepresenl- 
atives -tf the Uiiiled States qf Jamaica in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he hereby is, directed to cause a complete set 
of all the weights and measures adopted as stand- 
ards, such as are made for the use of the several 
^ustom-housesi to be delivered to the Governor 
of the State of Vermont, or such person as he 
may appoint, for the use of said State, and in 
order to replace the set recently destroyed by fire 
in the capitol of said State. 

Approved, February 16, 1857. 



No. 6. — A Resolution to provide for ascertaining 
the relative value of the Coinage of the tJnitea 
States and Great Britain, and the fixing the 
relative value of the Unitary Coins of the two 
countries. 

Resolved by the Senate and House qf RnreserU- 
aHves qf the United States of ^^merica in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and djrccted to ap- 
point some suitable person as agent or commis- 
sioner to confer with the proper functionaries in 
Ghreat Britain in relation to some plan or plans of 
so mutually arranging, on the decimal basis, the 
coinage of the two countries as that the respect- 
ive units shall be thereafter easily and exactly 
commensurable, and to embody the result of such 
conference in a statement and report, to be laid 
before Congress as early as practicable. And that 
the compensation of said agent or commissioner 
shall not exceed five thousand dollars, in full for 
his services and expenses. 

Approved, February 26, 1857. 



No. 7. — A Resolution to prevent the Counterfeit- 
ing of the Coins of the United Slates. 

Resolved by tfu Senate and House of Represent- 
atives qf the United Slates ofJimerica in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of* the Treasury be 
authorized to cause inquiry to be made by two 
competent commissioners into processes and 
means claimed to have been discovered by J. T. 
Barclay for preventing the abrasion, counterfeit^ 
ing, and deterioration of the coins of the United 
States, and to report the results of the said inquiry 
to Congress at its next session, wi4l his opmion 
as to the probable value of the alleged discoveries; 
and the sum of two thousand five hundred dollars, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, is hereby appropriated for that pur- 
pose. * 

Approved, February 26, 1857. 



No. 8. — A Resolution relative to secticms sixteen 
and thirty-six, in the Territories of Minnesota, 
Kansas, and Nebraska. 

Resolved by the Senate and House ef Represent- 
atives of the United States qf Jhntrica in Congress 
assemibUd, That where any settlements, by th« 



erection ef a dwetling^house or the cultivation 6f 
any porti^ of the land, ahall have been, or shall 
be, made upon the sixteenth or thirty-sixth sec- 
tions (which sections have been reserved by law 
for the purpose of being applied to the support 
of schools in the Territories of Minnesota, Kan- 
sas, and Nebraska, and in the States and Terri> 
tories hereafter to be erected out of the same) 
before the said sections shall Kave been, or shall 
be, surveyed; or when such Aections have been, 
or may be, selected or o<ic«ipied as town sites, 
under and by virtue of the act of Congress ap- 
proved twenty-third of May, eighteen hundred 
and forty. four, or reserved for public nses before 
the survey, then other lands shall be selected by 
the proper authorities, in lien thereof, agreeably 
to the provisions of the act of Congress approved 
twentieth May, eighteen hundred and twenty-six, 
entitled ** An act to appropriate lands for the sup- 
port of schools in certain townships and fractional 
townships not before provided for. " And if such 
settler can bring himself, or herself, within the 
provisions of the act of fourth September, eigh- 
teen hundred and forty-one, or th« occupants of 
the town site be enabled to show a comnlianod 
with the provisiona of the law of twenty -third of 
May, eighteen hundred and forty-four, then the 
right of preference granted by the said arts, in 
the purchaso^of such portion of the sixteenth or « 
thirty-sixth sections, so settled and occupied, 
shall be in tkem, respectively, as if such sections 
had not been previously reserved for school pur- 
poses. 
Approved, March 3, 1857. 



No. 9,^ A Reaokition oditeaming Wolf Island. 

' Resohed by the Senate and House qf Rspretent- 
atives of the united States of ^America in Congress 
assembled, That the United States hereby disclaims 
all title to any and all lands on " Wolf Island** 
in the Mississippi riven Provided, That nothing 
herein containea shall be construed as in. any 
manner affecting the question of jurisdiction over 
said island, as between the States of Kentucky 
and Missouri. 
Approved, March 3, 1857. 



No. 10. — A Resolution relating to ths Compen- 
sation Bf Chaplains of Congress. 

Be it enacted [Resolved} Ity the Senate and House 
qf Representatives of the United States qfJImerica in 
Congress assembled. That the chaplains of the two 
Houses of Congress be paid on the last day of 
each month dunng the regular sessiorta 6f Con- 
gress, at the rate of seven hundred and fifty dol- 
Ukra per annum, beginning with tho present Con- 
g^ss, and at the and of each regular session they 
shall be paid the residue of said annual salary. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 11. — ^Joint Resolution for the Presentation 
of Medals to Dr. Kane, his Officers, and Men. 

Resolved by the Senate and House qf Represent" 
ttHves qf the United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Navy shall 
oause to be struck and presented to Pr. Kune, 
his ofilccrs, and men, respectively, such appro- 
priate medails as in the judgment of the said Sec- 
retary shall express the high estimation in which 
Congress hold their respective merits aud ser- 
vices. ^ 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 



No. 12.-^A Resolution alk^wing Commander 
Henry J. Hartstene, of the United States 
Navy, Lieutenant S. D. Trenchard, Master 
Morrison, and the petty Officers and Crew of 
the Steamer Vixen, to accept certain Tokens 
of Acknowledgment from the Government of 
Great Britain. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives qf the united States qf America in Congress 
assembled. That Congress consents that Com- 
mander Henry J. Hartstene, of the United States 
Navy, may accept from the Government of Givat 
Britain a sword, which has been forwarded to the 
Nary Department by the said Government, for 

Brescntation to said Commander Hartstene, with 
IS eatpTMston of a hopd that hs may \» per* 
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mitted to receive it aa a ipemortal of the gratifi* 
cation which her Majesty the Clue^ of Great 
Britain has received from the return of the bark 
Resolute, of which said Hartstene was com- 
mander. 

Sec 2. ^nd he it further resolved. That Con- 
gress hereby also consents that Lieutenant S. D. 
Trenchard , and Master G. F. Morrison, of the 
United States stumer Vixen, ma^ each accept 
from iUe Government of Great Britain a sword, 
which haa been forwarded to the Navjr Depart- 
ment by said Government, for presentation to the 
•aid Trenchard and Morrison, as an acknowl- 
edgment by said Government of Great Britain of 
the generous and eifective services rendered by 
said Trenchard and Morrison in rescuing the 
lives and property of certain of her Majesty's 
8ubject8 from destruction; and, also, that the 
consent of Congress is hereby given for the ac- 
ceptance by the petty officers and crew of the 
steamer Vixen, or a sum of money, contributed 
by the Glasgow underwriters on the British bark 
Adieu, as a mark 'of their gratitude for the ser- 
vices rendered by said officers and crew in res- 
cuing the said bark from destruction. 

Afproved, March 3, 1857. 



No. 13. — A Resolution to return to the Land Office 
at Vincennes, Indiana, certain Deeds trans- 
mitted to the General Land Office by the Board 
of Commissioners appointed under the ** Act 
to ascertain aitd adjust the Titles to ceruin 
Lands in the State of Indiana,*' approved July 
twenty-seventh, one thousand eight hundred 
and fit ty -four. 

Rtiolved 6y the Senate and House of Refiresent- 
aHoes qf the United States qf America in Congress 
asseinbUd, That in all cases where the deed and 
evidences of titles hcCVe been transmitted to the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office under 
the " Act to ascertain and adjust the titles to cer- 
tain lands in tlieStateof Indiana, "approved July 
twenty-seventh, one thousand eight hundred and 
iifiy-four, as is provided for in section six of said 
act, that s^ch dcedi and evidences of titles in all 
cases where there has been an action on the same, 
whether confirmed or rejected by the board of 
commissioners constituted under said act, shall 
be returned by the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office to the original claimants. 

AppftovsD, March 3, 1857. 



No. 14. 



Resolved hy the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of .America in Congress 
assemtltdt Tliat the Secretary of the Treasury 
vhaU settle and adjust with all the parlies rc- 
sp^tively interested therein, on principles of jus- 
tice and equity, all damages, losses, and. liabilities 
ipcurrcd or sustained by said- parties respectively 
on account of their coptract for manufacturing 
brick for the Washington aqusduot; and he is 
hereby directed to pay the amount found due by 
such setilcment ancJ adjustment out of the appro- 
prii'tion made for paying the liabilities for the 
said nquoduct, by the *' Act making appropria- 
tions tor certain civil expenses of the Goverl^- 
ment lor the year ending June thirtieth, eighteen 
hundred ancf fifty-seven," approved the eigh- 
teenth of August, eighteen hundred and fifiy-six: 
Provldedf That the said parties first surrender to 
the Uniu^d States all tlie brick made, together 
with all the machinery and apphances and other 
oersnnal property prepared for executing the said 
contract, and that the said contract be canceled. 

Appkovsd, March 3, 1857. 



PBiVATB ACTS. 



No. 1.— lAn Act for the Relief of (Jeorge K. 
McGonnegle, surviving Partner of the late firm 
of Hill and McGunnegle, of St. Louis, Mis- 



souri. 



Be it enacted by the Senate and Hou^ of Repre- 
tentative^ of the United States of^^merieu in Congress 
assembled, That the sum of two thousand two 
hundred and eighty-two dollam and sixty-seven 
cents be, afid the same is hereby, appropriated 
Ibr the payment of a balance due by the United 



States, to Hill and McGui^negle, for commissary 
and other supplies furnished for the use of the 
Illinois militia, in eighteen hundred and thirty- 
two; and that the Secretary of the Treasury be 
directed to pay over the saici sum to the said Hill 
and McGunnegle, or their assigns. 
Approved, December 26, 1856. 

No. 2. — An Act for the Relief of James Harring- 
ton. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre' 
sentatives qfthe United States qf America in Congress 
assembled. That the proper officers of the Treasury 
■Department be, and hereby are, authorized and 
directed to pay to James Harrington, out of an^ 
money in tne Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, the sum of five hundred dollars, as a full 
indemnification for Idas of time and expense in- 
curred during sickness caused by melting lead 
while in the employment of the United Slates. 

Approved, January 2, 1857. 

No. 3. — An Act for the Relief of Pet^r Grover. 

Be it enacted by the Senate am House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States qf .America in Congress 
assembled. That there be paid to Peter Grover, of 
the State of Maine, out of any money in the 
Treasirry not otherwise appropriated, the sum oAi 
eij^ht hundred dollars, bein^ for injuries received 
while in the employment of the United States in 
a dangerous service^ and for medical and other 
expenses incurred in consequence thereof. 

Appro VB<», January 8, 1856. [7] 

No. 4.— An Act for the Relief of A. S. Bender. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatiotk qfthe United States of .America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretarjr of War be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to A. 
S. Bender, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of twelve hun- 
dred and eighty-one dollars and ninety-two cents, 
in full consideration of his services as superin- 
tendent of the United States lead mines of the 
upper Mississippi, from the second of August, 
eighteen hundred and forty-four, to the sixteenth, 
of October, eighteen* hunurcd and forty-seven, — 
it being the difference between his pay as such 
superintendent, to which he is entitlea, and thpe 
pay of acting suf>crintendent which he did receive 
for the same* period. 
Approved, January 8, 1856. [7] 

No. 5. — An Act grantin? Bounty Land to Jared 

L. Elliott. 

Be it CTUieted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentathes qfthe United States qfJtmerica in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior ahdl 
cause a warrant to be granted and issued to Jared 
L. Elliott, late chaplain in the Army, for one 
hundred and sixty acres of land, as bounty, upon 
the production of such proofs of identity and 
term of service as are, or may be, required by 
law. 

Approved, January 8, 1856. [7] 

No, 6. — An Act increasing the Pension of Geoi^ 

W. Torrence. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of.9inericain Cor^ess 
assembled. That the pension allowed to George 
\y. Torrence, by the act approved July seventeen, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, be increased to 
forty dollars per month, commencing from the 
date of the beginning of his present pension, in 
consideration of his great disability by reason of 
wounds received at the National Bridge, Mexico, 
on the ninth of September, eighteen hundred and 
forty-seven. 

Approved, January 10, 1857.- 

No. 7.— An Act to authorize the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to execute a Contract with Messrs. Gar- 
man, Wigle, and Benford, for carrying the 
Mail from Cumberland, Maryland, to Greens- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States ofJimerica in Congress 
assembled. That the Postmaster General be, and 
he, is hereby, authorized to execute a contract 



-^th Messrs. Garman, Wi^te, and Benford, ac- 
cepted bidders at the late lettings of mail contracts 
on route number three thousand three hundred 
and thirty-one, from Cumberland, Maryland, to 
Greensburg, Penjisylvania, at the sum of forty- 
three hundred and twenty dollars per annum. 
Approved, January 13, 1857. 

No. 8.^An Act for the Relief of J. Randolph 

Clay. 

Be it enacted hff the Senate and House qf Repre- 
uniatives qfthe United States qfJSmeriea in Congresa 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, directed to pay to J. Ranciofph 
Clay, Eovoy%Extraordinary and Minister Pleni-' 
potentiary of the United States to the Government 
of Peru, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of one thousand 
three hundred and twelve dollars and fifty cents, 
it being the diflference between the salary allowed 
him as*charg€ d'affaires from the. sixteenth of 
March, eic^hteen hundred and fifly-tbree, (the 
date of his appointment as Minister,) to the 
thirtieth of June following, after which he was 
allowed a compensation according to his rank. 

Approved, January 13, 1857. 

Nq. 9.^- An Act for the Relief of Hannah P 

Niles. 

Be it esMcted 2h( the Senate and House of Reprt' 
sentatives qfthe United Stales qfJImerica in Cor^ess 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorizea and directed to pay 
unto Hannah F. Niles, or to her legal represent- 
atives, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, tne sum of three thou- 
sand dollars, in consideration of the meritorious 
services of her father. Captain Robert Niles, 
during the war of the Revolution. 

Approved, January 13, 1857. 

No. 10.— An Act for the Relief of the survivli^ 
Children of Sarah Crandall, deceased. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Reprt- 
sentatives qfthe United States of Jhnixica in^ongrctf 
oMsembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, directed to pay'to the surviving 
children of Sarah Crandall, deceased, the sum of 
ninety -six dollars per annum, from the first day 
of January, eighteen hundred and forty-eight, to 
the date of her death, being the amountahe wtrald 
have received per annum, under a special act for 
her relief, approved July twenty-four, eighteen 
hundred and nfly-four, had she survived. 

Approved, January 16, 1857. 

No. 11.— An Act for the Relief of Charles L. 

Denman. 

Bm iX enacted by the Senate and House qf Revre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to pay to Charles 
L. Denman the sum of two hundred dollars, the 
same to be in full consideration of a like sum by 
him advanced to the Pacific Mail Company for 
the passage of two American citizens from Aca- 
pulco, in Al exico, to San Francisco, California* 
and to be paid out of any money in theTreasurj 
not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved, January 17, 1857. 

No. 12.— An Act for the Relief of Joseph White. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre* 
sentatives qfthe United States qfJSmeriea in Coi^prese 
asiembled. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, directed, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to pfiV 
to Joseph White tlie sum of five hundred and 
sixty one dollars and two cents, being for the 
amount of money by mistake omitted to be cred- 
ited to him, as Navy agent, in settling his accounts 
at the Treasury. 

Approved, January 17, 1857. 

No. 13. — An Act for the Relief of Amos B. 

Corwine. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre* 

sentatives of the United States of Anie» tea in Ccngram 

assembled. That the Secretary of the Treasury pay, 

from any money in the 'Treasury not otberwiat 
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appropriated, to Amos 6. Corwine, the sum of 
twenty-seven thousand eight hundred and four 
dollars and thirty-three cents, in full compensa- 
tion for moneys expended by him in forwarding 
destitute citizens or the United States from Pan- 
ama to San Francisco. 
Approved, January 17, 1857. x 

No. 14.^ — An Aot for the Relief of the Heirs of 
Major (general Arthur St. Clair. 

Be U enacted by the Senate and Howe qf Repre- 
tenlatives of the Umted StafetofJImericain Conp-eat 
assembled. That in consideration of the claims, 
services, and sacrifices, of the late Major Greneral 
Arthur St. Clair, in the war of the Revolution, 
and in the subsequent Indian wars, the Secretary 
of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
^nd directed to pay to the heirs of the said Major 
General Arthur St. Clair — one sixth to be paid 
to the heirs of each of his six children — the sum 
of thirty thousand dollars, the same to be paid 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated. 

Approved, January 21, 1^7. 

No. 15. — An Act for the Relief of Thomas J. 
Churchill Jate a Lieutenant in the First Ken- 
tucky Re^nent of VoUinteers. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Umted States of .America in Congress 
msembted. That the proper accounting officers of 
the Trtasury be, and they are hereby, authorized, 
and directed, id settling the accounts of Thomas 
J. Churchill, late a lieutenant in the first Ken^ 
tucky regiment of volunteers, and acting com- 
missary and quartermaster' during the war with 
Mexico, to allow him a credit in fullfor whatever 
amount may be charged against hini upon the 
books of the Treasury Department, as such com- 
missary and quartermaster, in the same manner 
as if he had presented vouchers therefor, all his 
accounts and vouchers having been lost or de- 
stroyed during his imprisonment by the Mexicans 
in the year eighteen hundred and forty-seven. 
Approved, January 26, 1857. 



No. 16.-^An Act to authorize the Legal Repre- 
sentatives of Pascal L. Cerre to enter certain 
, Lands in the State of Missouri. 

Be it enacted by the Senate an4 House qf Repre- 
tentatiwes afihc United States'qfjSmericain Congress 
aasem^ledf That the legal representatives of Pascal 
L. Cerre be, and they are hereby, authorized to 
locate, free of costs, on any of the public lands 
of the United Stat^ in the State of Missouri, 
agreeably to the United States surveys, subject to 
sale at private entry, at the minimum price,*the 
quantity of seven thousand and fifty-six arpentb 
of land, less such quantity of lands as they may 
have already acquired under and by virtue of the 
confirmatory aciof eighteen hundred and thirty- 
six, entitled ** An act confirming claims to lands 
in the State of Missouri, and for other purposes,'* 
approved July fourth, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-six; and the Commissioner of the General 
Land Odice,'Upon the receipt of the proper cer- 
tificate or certificates, and upon being satisfied 
that such claimants are such legal representatives, 
shall cause a patent or patents to be issued as in 
other cases. 

Approved, January 26, 1857. 



No. 17. — An Act for the Relief of James P. Flem- 
ing, of Augusta, Georgia. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives of the United States qfJknerica in Congress 
i^embledf Thut the sum of foirrteen hundred and 
fifty dollars be, and the same is hereby, appro- 
priated for the relief of James P. Fleming, in 
pa3^raent for extra services in transporting the 
mails on route number thirty -three thousand three 
hundred and thirteen, in eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four; and that the Secretary of the Treasury 
b^, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to 
pay the" said James P. Fleming, or his legal rep- 
resentatives, the said sum of fourteen hundred 
and fifiy dollars out of any monev in the Treas- 
tiry to th^ credit of the Post Office Department 
not otherwise appropriated. 
^ Approved, January 26, 1857. 



No. 18.— An Act fSr the Relief of John H. Home. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States iff America in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, directed and required to pay to 
John H. Home, of Mississippi, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of six hundred and fifty dollars and fifty 
cents. 

Approved, January 26, 1857. 

No. 19. — An Act making a reappropriation from 
the surplus fund for the Relief of Lieutenant 
John Guest, United States Navy, and others. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States qf .America in Congress 
assembled. That the sum of one thousand seven 
hundred and sixty dollars and forty-nine cents, 
being the balance remaining of the appropriations 
made by Congress in the years eighteen hundred 
and forty, and eighteen hundred and forty-one, 
for the survey of the coast from Appalachicola 
bay to the mouth of the Mississippi river, for the 
ascertainment oAibe practicability of establishing 
a navy-yard an^Vaval station which should best 
subserve the protection of the commerce of the 
Gulf of Mexico, which balance has been carried 
to the credit of the surplus fund, be, and the same 
is hereby, reappropriated for the payment of the 
sum due Lieutenant John Guest, United States 
Navy, (six hundred and seventeen dollars,) for 
services rendered in such survey, and for other 
lawful claims of officers who were employed in 
that survey. 
P Approved, January 26, 1857. 

No. 20. — An Act authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to approve the Accounts of the Mar- 
shal for the District of Missouri, for Furniture 
erovided for the use of the Circuit Court of the 
Tnited States for said District, at the April 
term of said Court, held at St. Louis, in the 
* year eighteen hundred and fifty-four, and for 
the allowance and payment to the Marshal of 
the District of Indiana, of the account for Fur- 
niture for the office of the Clerk of the District 
Court of the District of Indiana. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives qf the United States of t^meriea in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to allow, in the ac- 
counts of Thomas S. . Bryant, marshal of the 
United States for the district of Missouri, the 
sum expended for furniture purchased for the use 
of the circuit court of the United States for said 
district, (and approved by Judge R. W. Wells, 
the district judge for Missouri,) at the April term 
of said court, held April, eighteen hundred and 
fif^y-four, at St. Louis, Missouri, not exceeding 
in all the sum of three hundred dollars. 

Sec. 2. JInd be it further enacted. That the Sec- 
retary of the Interior be directed to pay to the 
marsnal of the district of Indiana, the account of 
Messrs. Weaver and Williams, forfurmture pur- 
chased for the use of the clerk's office of the 
district court for the district of Indiana, not ex- 
ceeding the sum of one hundred and thirty-eight 
dollars: Provided, That in each case proper vouch- 
ers be presented. 

Approved, January 28, 1857. 

No: 21. — An Act for the Relief of Charlotte 

Turner. * 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives qf the United States of .America in Congress 
assembled, ThAt Mrs. Charlotte Turner be, and is 
hereby, authorized to enter, at the minimum price 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents 'per acre, the 
east half of the southeast Quarter of section twen- 
ty-one, and the west half or the southwest quarter 
of section twenty-two, in township three, of range 
eight east, in the southeastern district^ Louisiana, 
in virtue of her long settlement and valuable im- 
provements thereon. 

Approved, January 28, 1857. 

No. 22. — An Act for the Relief of Charles Lucas, 
or his legal representatives, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Be it enacted by the Senate astd House qf Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United Slates qfJimeriea in Congress 



assembled, That Charles Lucas, or his legal repre- 
sentatives, be, and he or^they are hereby, con- 
firmed in the hereinafter described one hundred 
!:and twenty-five acres and fifty-eight one hun- 
dredths of an acre, part and parcel of a tract of 
three himdred and twenty-threes acres and four- 
teen one hundredths of an acre, located by virtue 
of New Madrid certificate number^wo hundred 
and thirteen, corresponding to survey number 
two thousand five hundred and ninety-two, lying 
in the Palmyra, Missouri, land district, that is 
to say, the west half of the southwest quarter 
of section twenty-five, a strip eighty-one links 
wide off the entire north sid^ of the northwest 
quarter of section thirty -six, and so much off the 
south end of the east half of the southwest quar« 
ter of section twenty-five, township fifiy-ei^ht 
north, of ran^e six west, as together will (with 
the said west half and said strip) make said quan- 
tity of one hundred and twenty-nine acres and 
fifty-eight one hundredths of an acre, and that 
a patent be issued therefor to the said Charles 
Lucas, or his legal representatives, upon the re- 
ceipt of a plat and survey of the same, jjcecuted 
by the proper officer, which said patent shall have 
the same force and effect as if the said certificate 
number two hundred and thirteen had issued for 
said quantity hereby confirmed. 

Sec 2. wfmt be itfisrther enaeUd, That John T. 
Red^l, for himself and (hose claiming title derived 
from him, be, and he is hereby, permitted to enter 
with the register and receiver of the proper land 
office, at the price of oneTloIIar and twenty-five 
cents per acre, all the rest and residue of said east 
half of the southwest quarter of section twenty- 
five, in township fifty-eight north, of range six 
west, included in tjie location under said certifi- 
cate number two hundred and thirteen, and not 
included in the said one hundred and twenty-nine 
acres and fifty-eight one hundredths of an acre, 
so as aforesaid confirmed. 

Approved, February 3, 1857. 



No. 23.— An Act for the Relief of the Sureties of 

Daniel Winslow. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives of the United States qf .America in Congress 
assembled, That David Winslow and James N. 
Winslow, and their legal representatives, and the 
real and personal property of each, be, and they 
are hereby, released and relieved from all judg- 
ments, and from all liens and incumbrances of 
said judgmenu, and all levies made by virtue 
thereof in favor of the United States obtained 
against them in any district court of the United 
States, as security for Daniel Winslow: Provided^ 
That the costs of said suits bs first paid by the 
said Winslows. 
. Approved, February 3, 1857. 



No. 24.— An Act for the Relief of Sally T. Ma- 
thews. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre^ 
sentatives qfthe ifmted States qfJImetiea in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
cause to be paid to Sally T. Mathews the sum of 
three hundred and fifty-one doilars, being in full 
compensation for the services of her late husband, 
William P. Mathews, as an extra clerk in that 
Department, between the first September, eigh- 
teen hundred and forty-two, and the fourteenth 
day of May, eighteen hundred and forty -three, 
which sum is hereby appropriated out^ of any 
unappropriated moneys in the Treasury." 

Approved, February 3, 1857. 

No. 25. — An Act for the Relief of Brevet Major 
James Belger, of the United States Army. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre*- 
sentatives qf the United States qf America in Congt ess 
assembled. That the proper accounting officers of 
the Treasury allow to Brevet Major Jamrs Bel- 
ger, of the United States Army, in the settlement 
of his accounts with the Crovernment, the sum 
of nine thousand three hundred dollars, being the 
amount stolen from him by his late principal 
clerk, John S. Sheahan, whilst he was acting in 
charge of the quartermnster.'s department in San 
Antonio, Texas: Provided, That previous to tho 
•aid allowiiuce, the said Belger assign to tha 
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QoTernment [to the GfoTennneTitl of the United 
States the judgment found in hit niTor in the dis- 
trict court in the coonty of Bexar, in the State 
of Texas, against the said John S. Sheaban,- for 
the amount of said embezzlement, and the bene- 
fits of the attachment issued by said court at the 
instance of said Belger, on the property of the 
said Sheahan, and all control over tne proceed- 
ings of the aforementioned case. 
AppftOYED, Pebruary 3, 1857. 

No. S6.— An Act for the Relierof Eansdell Pe|;g. 

Bt it enacted by the Senate and Hotue «)f Repre- 
sentatives qflke Vniled States of .America irtCongress 
asseinbtedf That the Secretary of the Treasury 
pay to ELansdell Pegff the sum. of one hundred 
and eight dollars and nfty cents out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, being 
the amount of difference of pay received by him 
as a watchman at the east wing of the Patent 
Office and that received by the other watchman 
of said building from the twenty-third July, 
eighteen hundred and forty -nine, to first October, 
eighteen hundred and fifty. 

Approved, February 5, ldS7. 



No. 27.— An Act for the Relief of the Heirs or 
Legal Repi'eaiNitattves qf Jeremiah Bryan. 

Be it enacted by the Senate inid House of Repre^ 
ientatives of the United States of Jimeriea in Congress 
assembled f That the heirs of legal, representatives 
of Jeremiah Bryan, late of the peinsh of St. He- 
lena, State of Lonisiana, be allowed, and are 
hereby authorised, to select from, and to enter 
and locate, fr^ of cost, in the proper land office, 
six hundred and forty acres of ^ny of the public 
lands in the Greensburg (late St. Helena) land 
district, in Louisiana, according to legal Subdi- 
yisions; and that such right of entry or location 
shall be exercised in full salisfkction of the con- 
firmation made to said Bryan under the act of 
third March, eighteen hundred and nineteen, ac- 
cording to the report of actual settlers in silid 
district, made by J. O. Cosby, and to certificate 
of confirmation number two hundred and nine, 
issued by the re^ster and receiver of said land 
office: Froviied. That the selections shall be made 
from lands subject to private entry, at a minimum 
of [of] not more than one dollar and twenty-five 
cents pef acre; and patents shalT issue therefor, 
as in ordinary cases of entry and sale. 
■ Approved, February 5, 1857. 



Ko. 38.— An Act for the Relief of CaptftlnTliomas 
Duncan, of the United StAtes Army. 

Be it enacted btf the Sintae and House ofRepre- 
gentatives of the United Statet of,America in Congress 
assembled. That Thomas Duncan, att the assignee 
and owner of the following warrants, issued under 
.the act of Septeniber,eighteeii huikdarsd arid fifty, 
viz: Number nine thooMutid seven hundred and 
forty^five^ for eighty acres, in the name of George 
Chewning, issuid July ten, eighteen hundred 
mnd fifty-ono; number thirty-one thousand one 
hundred and thirty-eight, for forty acres, in the 
name of Benjamin Lindsley, issued November, 
twenty-nine, eighteen hundred and fifty-one; 
numbsr forty-four thousand seven handred and 
Dinety-eight, for forty acres, in the name of 
Eleanor f. Pool, issued March six, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifly-two; number fifty^Uiree thousand 
three hundred and four, for forty acres, in the 
name of Turner Brown, issued April twenty- 
eight, eighteen hundred and fifly-two; number 
finy-five thousand one hundred and eight, for 
forty acres in ^hc nameof Greorg? Bromer, issued 
April twenty-nine, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
two; number fifty- three thousand one hundred 
and forty, for forty acres, in the name of Laban 
Mauldin, issued April twenty-four, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-two; the originals of which, with 
assignments thereon in bi» faVor, have been lost, 
be, and he is hereby, authorized to locate, in his 
pame and as his property, the duplicates of said 
warrants, which have been or may be issued from 
the Commissioner of Pensions; and upon said 
locations being made according to the stipulations 
of said act of eighteen hundred and fifly, patents 
•hall issue for the same, as in ordinary cases. > 

Aptrsv^p, Fcimuury 5, 1857. 



No. 29.— An Act foriheRelief of John Mitchell, 
of the District of Columbia^ 

Be it enacted 69 the Senate and House of Reprc' 
ientatives qfthe United States of .^nierica in Congress 
aseembledt That th« Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby directed to p\Ate thenatne of John Mitchell 
on the pension roll, $,t the rate of thirty dollars 
per month, instead of twenty dollars, as per act 
of Congress, May fifteen, eighteen hundred and 
fifty. 

Approved, Febrttflry 7, 1857. 



No. 30. — An Act to extend the Charter of the 
President and Directors of the " Firemen 'sin* 
surance Company of Washington and (j^eorge- 
town, in the District of CTolumbia.'* 

Be it enacted 6y the Sewtte and Jffyuee tf Reprc' 
sentatives tfthe Unilted States ef^merieain Congress 
asHmbled, That the charter of the president and 
directors*of the Firemen's Insurance Company 
of Washington and Georgetown, in the Dtetrict 
of Columbia, approved on the third day of March, 
eighteen hundred and thirty^yen, which will 
expire by its own liraitalion^Vths first day af 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty-eighl, be, and 
the same is hereby, extended until th6 first day 
of June, eighteen hundred and eighty-eight, 
upon the terms and conditions as hereiniUlcr 
provided. 

Sec. 2. Jlnd be it further enacted. That every 
stockholder shall be entitled to vote by himself, 
his agent, or proxy, appointed under his hcmd 
and seal, attested by two witnesses, at elections 
made by virtue of thm act, and shall have as man^ 
votes as he holds shares: Provided, That no per- 
son or body-corporate shall have moVa than one 
hundred votes in his, her, or tlieir own right; and 
every stockholder not in debt to the company, 
may, with the assentof the president and directors 
in person pr by power of attorney, assign and 
transfer his stock in the company on the books 
of the same, or any part thereof, not less than a 
share; but no stockholder, indebted to the com- 
pany shall be permitted to make a transfer, or 
receive a dividend, until such defbt is paidy or 
secured to the satisfhotion of the priesident and 
directors. The capital stock of th« company shall 
consist of a sum not exceeding two hundrea thou- 
sand dollars, divided into ten thousand shares of 
twenty dollars each. 

Sec. 3. ^nd6ei^/ttrl^erenac/ed. That the pres- 
ident and directors of the present company, two 
weeks prior to the expiration of the. present char- 
ter, shall call a meeting of the stockholdersj, if the 
present company, giving two weeks' notice in two 
,of the papers printed and published in the city of 
Washington, of the time and place of meeting, 
and the stockholders, who shall assemble in person [ 
or by proxy, shall choose by ballot from among 
tlie stockholders, by a niajority of the votes of 
those present, thirteen directors, who shall con- 
tinue in office for one year from the first Monday 
in January, in the year eighteen hundred and fifty- 
eight ;and on the first Monday in January, in every 
year thereafter, an eleciiqn shall be held for thir- 
teen directors as aforesaid,* who shall continue in 
office for one year from the time of their election 
and until others are chosen in their stead, and 
each director shaU hold in his own right not less 
than twenty shares in the capital stock of the 
company; and the said dircctars, at their. first 
meeting and annually thereafter, shall choose from 
among themselves a president, and allow him a 
reasonable compensation for his services; and in 
case of death, resignation, removal, or other dis- 
qualification of the president or any of the direct- 
ors, the remaining directors may elect others to 
fill such vacancies, to serve during the remainder 
of the term for which they were chosen. The 
' president and directors of the company, or any 
three of them, shall superintend the first election 
of directors under this act, and a committee of 
three stockholders, to be appointed by the direct- 
ors, shall superintend every succeeding election. 
The president and directors elect shall, previous 
to entering on the duties of their respective offices, 
take the following oath or affirmation: " I (A B) 
do swear (or affirm^ that I will faithftilly, fully, 
dili^i^nily, impartially, and honestly fumll tne 
dunes or my ofl^ or *— — , to the best of my 
knowledga and ability.'' 



Sec. 4. ^fnd be it further enhcted. That the pres* 
ident ana directors shall be, and they are hereby, 
authorized to make all kinds of insurance against 
fire within the limits of the county of Washing- 
ton, in the District of Columbia, only, and gen- 
erally to transact and perform all business relative 
to the objects afores&id, and alSd to invest the 
capital and funds of the company, from lime to 
time, in th9 public funds of the. United States, or 
in any other bonds or Mocks, and t6 dispose of tha 
money or prt>pterty of the comoany in such man- 
ner (not being contrary to law) as to them shall 
appear most advantageous to the company. 

Sac. 5. «^Ad be itfiir^ier enacted. That the pres- 
ident and direbtors shall cause a semi-aniiuai state- 
ment of the affairs of the company to be made on 
or before the first Mondays of January and July 
in each and every year, which atatement shall be 
signed by the president and secretary, and awoln 
to oy them, and be published in some paper printed 
injhe city of Washington, in order to itacertatn 
the net earned profits, aa near aa may be, for the 
preceding half year; and if it be ascertained that, 
after payment of all claims against tho company, 
any profits Imve been RMkde during this period, 
the diree(|orB, or a ma^aniy of them^ may declire 
a dividend of said profits, which^hall be paid 
within ten days thereafter; but #ahaU not be 
lawful to divide more than two thirds of said clear 
profittfuntil a contingent fund of twenty thousand 
dollaro shall be formed; and as often as the said 
fund shall be impaired by losses, the president 
and directors shall continue the half-yearly appro- 
priation of one third of the net profits aforesaid, 
until the contingent fund be restored to the amount 
before mentioned. 

Sec. 6. J^tid beitfiirther enaeUd, That the said 
president and directors be, and are hereby, au- 
thorized to set apart out. of the profits of said 
company, from time to time, as they may think 
necessary, a portion of said profits, to constitute 
a fund for the special benefit of such members of 
the several fire companies as-may become injured 
or disabled in discharge of their duties at any ^re, 
and to appropriate such sums as they may see fit 
in aid or the several fire companies, and which 
appropriation shall hot be less than one hundred 
and fifty doflors per annam. 
, Sec. 7. ^ndheitf^Mher enacted. That every baild- 
ing insured by this company that is destroyed bv 
means of fire, feom the first fiooi' upwards, shall 
be deemed as demoliahed, and it shall be lawfal- 
for the directors, in such case, to order the money 
insured thereon to be paid within ibtee roontha 
a(Wr the notice given or the loss as aforetoid ; and 
in cas^ of a partial destruetion by fire, the loss 
sh&U be determined by assessors, appointed as 
foflows! the person \i^hose property is insured 
Bhall have the privilege of selecting one disin- 
terested person, the board of directors sliaU select 
another; should these tw6 persons disagree in 
4h6ir valuation of a loss, they shall select another 
disinterested person; the award of any two of 
these three shall be final. 

Sec. 8. .And be it farther enacted. That the pres- 
ident and directors shall have pow^r and authority 
to appoint a secretary, and such- other derlca 
and officers under hini as they ibAy think neoe^ 
sary , for transacting the business of the company, 
and may allow them such saiary as they shall 
judge reasonable; to ordain and establish such by^ 
laws, ordinances, and regubitions for oon<kicting 
the concerns of said company, not being contrary 
to, nor inconsistent with, this act, or the Consti- 
tution and laws of the United States; they shall 
-keep a full and fair record of their transactions 
in bookd kept for that purpose, which ^shall beat 
all times open to the inspection of the stockhold- 
ers; they shall have power to hire or purchase 
a suitable building, or buildings, in the city ef 
Washington or Georgetown, for the phrpose of 
transacting the affisirs of the company, and gen- 
erally to conduct the entire buisness thereof. • 

Sec. 9. .And be it further enacted, That the stock- 
holders in this company shall not be liable for 
any loss, dama^, or responsibility arising from 
any contract of insurance other than the property 
they have in the capital or funds of the company, 
to>he amount of tne stock respectively held by 
them and any profits arising therefrom, not di- 
vided: Provided, The said company shall, from 
time to time, apply cdl ^ttai of^ money retofved 
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by them for premiaros to the payment of losses 
in the first instance, and to make up the original 
eapital whenerer it shall hare suflfered diminution 
by losses. 

Skc. 10. JndbeitJ^artherenaeUdt That the said 
company shall not be competent to purchase, take, 
or hold any real estate -other than such as shall 
be requisite for its immediate accommodation in 
relation to the convenient transaction of its busi- 
ness, and such as shall have been bona fide mort- 
l^aged or conveyed to it by way of security, or 
in satisfaction of debts contracted in the course 
of its dealings, or purchased at sales upon deeds of 
trust or judgements which shall have been obtained 
for such debts. 

Sec. 11. Jind be U^rther enacted f That all poli- 
cies of insurance and notes or obligations of every 
description shall be signed by the president and 
countersigned by the secretary; and no promis- 
sory note or obligation, except contracts of insur- 
ance, shall be ^iven without the previous vote of 
the board of directors; and no sale or transfer of 
stock or property shall be mado, nor any bond or 
mortgage discharged, except in pursuance of a 
vote of the board of directors. 

Seg. 12. wffui be it farther enacted^ That the 
president and directors may call a general meet- 
ing of the stockholders for any purpose relating 
to the affairs of the company, giving at least two 
weeks' notice thereof in the newspapers published 
in the city of Washington; and any number of 
stockholciers who, together, shall be proprietors 
of fSve hundred shares of stock, mffy at any time 
apply to the president and directors to call a gen- 
eral meeting of the stockholders for any purpose 
relating to the affairs of the company; and if the 
president and directors shall refxise to call such 
meeting, the said stockholders, proprietors of not 
less than five hundred shares of^ stock, shall have 
power to call a general q^eeting of the stockhold- 
ers, giving at least two weeks' notice in the news- 
papers aforesaid, specifying in such notice the 
object of the meeting. 

8bo. ]3. .^nd be it further enactedt That should 
it so happen, from any cause whatsoever, that 
the annual election of directors should not take 
place in any year on the day hereinbefore men- 
tioned for that purpose, this company shall not 
for that reason' be dissolved; but such election 
may be lawfully held on such convenient day 
thereafter as may, for that purpose, be fixed on 
by the president and directors, they causing ten 
days' notice thereof to be given in one or more 
newspapers published in the city of Washing- 
ton. 

Sec. 14. Jindbe it farther enacted^ TYivXnoiYiiwg 
in this act shall be so construed as to authorize 
the company to issue any note, token, device, 
scrip, or other evidence of debt, to b^ used as a 
currency. 

Sec. 15. .9nd be it further enacted, That this act 
»hall take effect on the first day of June, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-eight, except so far as it pro- 
vides for a notice of the first election of directors,- 
in the third section of this act, which shall go 
into operation two weeks prior to said first of 
June, and this act shall continue and be in force 
until the first day of June, eighteen hundred and 
eiffhty-eight. 

Sec. 16. .^ndbe it fkirther enacted, That it shall 
be lawful for Congress, at any time hereafter, to 
alter, amend, or repeal this act. 

Approtbd, February 7, 1857. 



No. 31 .^An Act for the Relief of the Lenil Rep- 
resentatives of £dmund H. McCabe, Assignee 
of Antoine Soulard. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
seniatives of the United States of .America in Congress 
mssembled, That the le^l representatives of Ed- 
mund H. McCabe, assignee of Antoine Soulard, 
be, and they are hereby, authorized to enter, of 
the public lands of the United States subject to 
entry, at not>xcecding one dollar and twenty-five 
cents per acre, such quantity of land as has been 
sold by the United Stateswithin the boundaries of 
the claim of Antoine Soulard, confirmed by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, at January 
term, eighteen hundred and thirty-six, from the 
time of filing the petition on whicti said confirm- 
btton was made to the issue of the patent under 
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such confintoation^nd that a patent or patents 
shall issue therefor. 
Approved, February 7, 1857. 

No. 32. — An Act for the Relief of Mary Reeside. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States i^f America in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he hereby is, directed, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to pay 
to Mary Reeside, executrix of the will of James 
Reeside, the sum of one hundred and eiehty-eight 
thousand four hundred and ninety -six dollars and 
six cents, with interest thereon from theltxth day 
of December, anno Domini eighteen hundred and 
forty-one, being in full for the amountJiiie upon 
a verdict and judgment thereon rendered by the 
circuit court of the United States for the eastern 
district of Pennsylvania, in a suit in which the 
United States were plaintifis, and James Reeside 
aforesaid was defenaant. 

Approved, February 7, 1857. 

No. 33. — An Act to extend the Time for selling 
the Lands granted to the Kentucky Asylum for 
teaching the Deaf and Dumb. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House <if Repre- 
sentatives qf the United Sta^sofJlmerieain Congress 
assembled, That the further time of five years, from 
and after the expiration of the time heretofore 
allowed, be, and the same is hereby, allowed and 
permitted tiie trustees of the Centre College of 
Kentucky, who are also the trustees of said Ken- 
tucky asylum for teaching the deaf and dumb, to 
sell the lands heretofore granted said asylum by 
acts of Congress heretofore passed and confirmed 
to said trustees. 

Approved, February 7, 1857. 

No. 34. — An Act for the Relief of Joseph D. 
Beers, of the city of New York. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives of the United States qf America in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he hereby is, directed, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to pay to 
Joseph D. Beers the sum of three thousana tnree 
hundred and ninety-six dollars and sixty-six 
cents, with interest thereon from the ninth day 
of August, anno Domini eighteen hundred and 
fifty, till paid in full for interest and damages on 
a bill of exchange drawn by Thomas B. Nalle, a 

fmrser in the Navy of the United States, on Wil- 
iam Ballard Preston, late Secretary of the Navy, 
for twenty thousand dollars, payable to the order 
of Thomas Ap C. Jones, commander-in-chief of 
the Pacific squadron, three days after sight, dated 
the twenty-nrst day of January, anno Domini 
eighteen hundred and fifty, and indorsed by 
Thomas Ap C. Jones, to Moffall and Company 
or order, and by them to the order of said Jcsepn 
D. Beers. 
Approved, February 10, 1857. 

• 

No. 35.— An Act for the Relief of Martin Millott, 

of Iowa. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives qf the United States of JImerieain Congress 
assembled. That the preemption entry number 
twenty-nine thousand three hundred and forty, 
in the name of Martin Millett, which was allowed 
at the Dubuque land office, on the twenty-first 
February, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, and 
which includes the west half northeast quarter 
and east half northwest fractional quarter of sec- 
tion number eighteen, in township number ninety 
north, of range number six west, be, and the 
same is hereby, confirmed, and the Commissioner 
of the Qeneral Land Office is directed lO cause a 
patent to be issued thereon. 

Approved, February 16, 1857. 

No. 36.— An Act for the Relief of Jonathan Pain- 
ter, a Black Man, who acted as a Spy in the 
War of eighteen hundred and twelve. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives qftfie United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby directed to place the name of Jonathan j 
Painter (a black man) on the pension list, at the i 



rate of eight dollars per month, to commence on 
the fourth day of September, one thousand eiffht 
hundred and fifty -six, and to continue during his 
life. 
Approved, February 16, 1857. 



1^. 37.*-An Act to Incorporate an Insurance 
Company in the City of Washington. 

Be^ enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre* 
sentaiwes of the United States qf America in Congress 
assembled. That Silaa H. Hill, William B. Todd, 
Samuel Bacon, William Wall, Benjamin Beall, 
Charles Miller, Joseph Bryan, M. W. Gait, Au- 
gustus E. Perry, J. C. McGuire, William F. Bay- 
^, Waller Harper, Walter Lennox, and William 
T. Dove, and thefr associates and successors, 
shall be, and they are hereby, declared to be, a 
body-politic and corporate by the name and style 
of the Washington Insurance Company, for 
the purpose of making insurance on dwellings, 
houses, stores, and all other kinds of buildings, 
vessels in port, house furniture, merchandise, and 
all other kmds of property, against loss and dam- 
age by drc; and also to make insurance on vessels, 
merchandise, freight, specie, bullion, commis- 
sions, profits, bank-notes, bills of exchange, and 
other evidences of debt, bottomry and respond- 
entia interests, and all other personal property, 
or interests in or touching property at sea, land, 
or water; and that the corporation hereby created 
shall, by the same name, have succession, and 
shall be capable in law to sue and be sued, im- 
plead and be impleaded, in all courts of law Knd 
equity, or.elscwncre, and to make and to have a 
common seal, and the same to break, alter, and 
renew at their pleasure. 

45ec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the per- 
Boita named in the foregoing section, or a ma- 
jority of them, are hereby aathorized to open a 
subscription in the city of Washington for raising 
a capital stock of two hundred thousand dollars, 
in snares of twenty dollars each, and that each 
person on subscribing shall pay to the persons 
abave mentioned fo\)r dollars on each share sub- 
scribed for; and that the remainder of the said 
twenty dollars shall be secured by negotiable 
notes, signed and indorsed to the satisfaction of 
said persons, or a majority of them, and payment 
thereof may be demanded at such times and in 
such proportions as the president and directors 
hereafter mentioned shall judge advisable, giving 
six weeks' notice in three of the gazettes printed 
in the District of Columbia. 

Sec 3. And be it further enacted. That every 
subscriber shall be entitled to vote by himself, his 
agent, or proxy, appointed under his hand and 
seal, attested by two witnesses, at elections made 
by virtue of this act, and shall have as many votes 
as beholds shares; and every stockholder, not in 
debt to the company, may, with the assent of the 
president and directors, in person or by power 
of attorney, assign and transfer his stock in the 
company on the books of the some, or any part 
thereof, not less than a share; but no stockhold- 
ers indebted to the company shall be permitted to 
make a transfer or receive a dividend until such 
debt is paid or secured to the satisfaction of the 
president and directors. 

Six. 4. And be it further enacted, That as soon 
as five thousand shares -shall be subscribed, tlie 
persons hereby authorized to receive subscrip- 
tions shall call a meeting of the subscribers, giving 
two weeks* notice in two of the papers printed 
within the DiiStrict, and thesubscnbers who shall 
assemble, in person or by proxy, shall choose, 
by ballot, from amon^ the stockhold^, by a ma- 
jority of votes, nine directors, who shall continue 
in onice until the first Monday in September, in 
the year one thousand eight nundrea and fif^y- 
seven; on which Monday in September in every 
succeeding year thereafter, an election ahall be 
held for nine directors as aforesaid, who shall 
continue in office for one year from the time of 
their election, and until others shall be chosen in 
their stead. And the said directors, at their first 
meeting, shall choose from among themselves, or 
from the stockholders at large, a president, and 
allow him a reasonable compensation for his ser- 
vices; and, in case of death, removal, resignation, 
or other disqualification of tlie president, or any 
of the directore, the remaining durectore may elect 
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others to supply their places during the remainder 
of the term tor which they were chosen; and in 
every case where one of the directors shall be 
chosen president, the vacancy shall be supplied 
as in case of death, removal, or resignation; that 
the persons hereby authorized to receive subscrip- 
tions, or any three of them, be a committee to 
superintend the first election of directors, andgfi 
committee of three stockholders be appointed oy 
the directors to superintend every succeeding 
election. 

SEq,. 5. .^nd be it further enacted^ That the mem- 
bers of the company shall not be liable for any 
loss, dama^, or responsibility arising from any 
contract of insurance other than the property they 
have in the capital or funds of the company, to 
the amount x>f the shares respectively held by 
them, and any profits arising therefrom not 
divided: Providedt The said corporation shall 
from time to time apply all sums of money re- 
ceived by them for premiums to the payment of 
losses in the first instance, and to mane up the 
amount of their original capital whenever it shall 
have suffered any diminution by losses. 

Sec. 6. Andhe it further ermeted. That the presi- 
dent and directors shall have full power and au- 
thority to make insurance on dwellings, houses, 
stores, and all other kinds of buildings, vessels in 
port, nouse furniture, merchandise, and all other 
pr^perty^gainst loss and damage by fire; and 
also to make insurance on vessels, merchandise, 
freight, specie, bullion, commissions, profits, 
bank-notes, bills of exchange, and other evidences 
of debt, bottomry and respondentia interests, and 
to make all and every insurance connected with 
marine risks of transportation and navigation, 
and to cause said company to be reinsured, when 
deemed expedient, against any risk or risks on 
which it may make insarancfr. 

Sec. 7. ^tui be it further enactedj That it shall 
be the duty of the president and directors to 
superintend^ the concerns of the company in all 
things not otherwise herein provided for, and 
to cause a proper ofHce to be kept in the city 
of Washington for the transaction of business; 
they shall Jiave power to dispose of, according to 
the provisions of the second section of this act, 
the shares remaining unsold at the formation of 
the company; to appoint a secretary and other 
officers or agents, and to make such compensa- 
tion for their services as they may deem proper. 
The president and directors shall hold stated 
meetings at least once in each month , and at every 
such meeting shall examine the state of the com- 
pany's affairs, and act on all matters and things 
which may come before them, and they shall 
hold such other special meetings as they may 
dsem necessary, or when thereunto notified by 
the prssidcnt; the president and three directors, 
or$ in the absence of the president, five directors, 
shall co;i8titutc a quorum. 

Sec 8. ^ind be it further enacted, That the sec- 
retary shall attend daily at the company's ofiice, 
and receive applications for insurance, and shall, 
whenever he may deem it necessary, examine 
alone, or jointly with the directors, the property 
offered for insurance-; he shall cause all the prop- 
erty belonging to the company to be safely Kept; 
shall receive all moneys paid into the oflfice, and 
shall deposit the same in bank to the credit of the 
*• Washington Insurance Company,'* subject to 
be drawn by check or checks signed by the presi- 
xdL-t)i; he shall sign all policies; and he shall 
exhibit to the board at each of its stated meetings 
a full statement of the affairs of the company, and 
cause ihe same to be recorded; and said statement 
shall at'all times, during ofHce hours, remain 
subjoct to tl# inspection of all persons holding 
policies of the company. 

Sec. 9. Jind be it further enacted. That the sec- 
retary, with the concurrence of the president, 
shall have power to make and execute contracts 
of insurance in behalf of the company; and also 
to cause said company to be reinsured, when 
deemed eicpedient, against any risk it may have 
, insured. But the board may, by a by-law, restrict 
the authority of the secretary and president in this 
respect, and a larger sum than fifteen thousand 
dollars shall not be taken at any one risk. 

Sec. 10. JJnd be it further enoeUd, That the 
president and directors shall have full power and 
authority, by a vot* of not less than a majority 



of the whole boards to establish by-laws and such 
regulations as may be necessary to regulate the 
concerns of the company: Provided, They be not 
contrary to this act, ana to the laws and Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

Sec 11. ^nd be it furtlur enacUd, That the 
president and directors shall have full power and 
authority to invest the capital and surplus funds 
of the company, from time to time, in public funds 
and other securities, and generally to invest and 
dispose of the capital » money, and property of the 
company, as they shall deem most advantageous. 

Sec. i2. And be it further enacted. That the said 
company shall have authority to loan its funds, 
or any part thereof, to the holders of its policies, 
upon the security of the mortgages on unincum- 
bered real estate within the county of Washing- 
ton, insured by them; but never in amount ex- 
ceeding one half the sum insured thereon; the said 
loans, when made, to be subject to reimbursement 
after a period of sixty days, unless, at the expi- 
ration of said credit, the company shall agree to 
a renewal of the same. 

Sec 13. ^nd be it further enacted, That the said 
company shall not be competent to purchase, 
take, or hold any real estate other than such as 
shall be requisite for its immediate accommoda- 
tion in relation to the convenient transaction of 
its business, and suph as shall have been bona fide 
mortgaged or conveyed to it by way oQsecurity, 
or in satisfaction of debts contracteu in tne course 
of its dealings, or purchased at sales upon judg- 
ments which shall have been obtained for such 
debts. 

Sec 14. *^nd be it further enacted. That all poli- 
cies of insurance and notes or obligations of every 
description, shall be signed by the president, and 
countersigned by the secretary; and no promis- 
sory note or obli^^ation, except contracts of insu- 
rance, shall be given without the previous vote 
of the board of directors; and no sale or transfer 
of stock or property shall be made, nor any mort- 
gage or bond discharged, except in pursuance of 
a vote of the said board. 

Sec 15. •Snd be it further enacted. That a semi- 
annual statemt^nt shall be m^dc of the company's 
business, on or before the first Monday of Jan- 
uary, and the first Monday of July, in each and 
every year, which statement shall be signed and 
sworn to by the president and secretary of the 
company, and be published in some paper printed 
in the city of Washington, in order to ascertain 
the net earned premiums, as near as may be, for 
the preceding half year; and if it be ascertained 
that, after payment of all claims against the com- 
pany, any profits have been made during this 
period, the directors, or a majority of them, may 
declare a dividend of said profits, which shall be 

Caid within ten days thereafter; but it shall not 
e lawful to divide more than two thirds thereof 
clear profits until, by the half-yearly appropri- 
ation of the other third thereof, a contingent fund 
of twenty thousand dollars shall be formed; and 
as often as the fund shall be impaired by losses, 
the president and directors shall continue the half- 
yearly appropriation aforesaid, until it be restored 
to the amount before mentioned. 

Sec 1G. •^nd be it further enacted. That nothing 
in this act shall be so construed as to authorize 
this corporation to issue any note, token, device, 
scrip, or otlier evidence of debt to be used as cur- 
rency. * 

Sec. 17. *^nd be it further enacted. That the 
members of the said corporation shall each be 
liable, in his or her individual capacity, for all 
debts created by such corporation in favor of per- 
sons not members thereof, to be recovered by 
action of debt in any court having jurisdiction 
thereof. 

Sec. 18. Jlnd be it further enacted. That this act 
shall be and continue in force for and during the 
term of- thirty years from and after the date of its 
passage; but Congress may, at any time here- 
after, amend or repeal the same. 

Approved, February 16, 1857. 



No. 38.— An Act to incorporate the Columbia 
Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and 
Dumb, and the Blind. 

Be it enacted hi the Senate and Houte <(fRepre' 
tentativesqfthe Untted States c/^mmca in Coivetf 



atsembted. That Byron Sunderland, J. C. Me- 
Guire, David A. Hall, andXJeorge W. Riggs, of 
Washington city, William Edes and Jndson 
Mitchell, of Greorge town, and Amos Kendall and 
William Stickney, of the county of Washin^n, 
and such persons as may hereafter be associated 
with them, by contributions for the instruction 
of the deaf and dumb, and the blind, are hereby 
created a body-politic and corporat^ under the 
name of the "Columbia Institution for the In-' 
struction of the Deaf and Dumb, and the Blind," 
to have perpetual succession, and to be capable 
to take, nold, and enjoy lands, tenements, here- 
ditaments and personal property, to use a com- 
mon seat, and the same to alter at pleasure: Prv- 
vid^, That no real or personal property shall be 
held by said corporation, except such as may be 
necessary to the maintenance and efficient man- 
agement of said institution. 

Sec. 2. »And be it further enacted. That the in- 
stitution shall be managed as provided for in its 
present Constitution, and such additional regula- 
tions as may from time to time be found neces- 
sary; but as soon as sufficient contributions shall 
have been paid in to authorize an election accord- 
ing to the provisions of said constitution, the 
provisional officers therein named shall give notice 
of a general meeting to the contributors for the 
election of officers, and the officers elected at each 
general meeting shall hold their offices for one 
year, and until their successors shall be elected, 
as in said constitution provided: Provided, That 
said constitution may be altered in the manner 
therein provided, but not in such manner as to 
violate tne Constitution or any law of the United 
States or of the district of Columbia. 

Sec 3. And be it further enacted, That it shall 
be the duty of the justices of the peace in the 
several wards of the cities of Washington and 
Georgetown and of the county of Washmgton to 
ascertain the names and residences of all deaf and 
dumb and blind persons within their respective 
wards and districts; who of them are of a teach- 
able age, and also who of them are in indigent 
circumstances, and report the same to the presi- 
dent of the institution hereby incorporated. 

Sec 4. And be it further enacted. That whenever 
the Secretary of the Interior shall be satisfied by 
evidence produced by the president of the insu- 
tution hereby incorporated, that any deaf and 
dumb or bUnd person of teachable age, properly 
belonging to this District, is in indigent circum- 
stances and cannot command the means to secure 
an education, it shall be his duty to authorize the 
said person to enter the said institution for in- 
struction, and to pay for his maintenance and 
tuition therein at the rate of one hundred and fifty 
dollars j)cr annum for such deaf and dumb pupif* 
and at the rate of one hundred and fifty dollars 
per annum for such blind pupil, payable quarterly 
out of the Treasury of the United States. 

Sec 5. And be it further [enacted, That it shall 
be lawful for said institution to receive and in- 
struct deaf and dumb and blind persons from any 
of the States and Territories of the United Sutes, 
on such terms as may be agreed upon by them- 
selves, tlieir parents, guardians, or trustees, and 
the proper authorities of said institution. 

Sec 6. An^ be it further enacted. That it shall 
be the duty of the president and directors of said 
institution to report to the Secretary of the In- 
terior the -eondition of said institution on the first 
day oT July in each year, embracing in said re- 
port the number of pupils of each description 
received and discharged during the preceding 
year, and the number remaining in the institu- 
tion; also the branches of knowledge and in- 
dustry taught and the progress made therein; 
also a statement showing the receipts of the in- 
stitution and from what sources, and ite dieburte- 
ments and for what objects. 

^paovED, February 16, 1857. 



No. 39.— An Act providing for the regular Trans- 
mission of the Mail on Route six thousand eight 
hundred and forty-two. 

Be it enacUd 6y the SenaU and House •/ Repre- 
ientatives of the United States qf America in Congreat. 
oMtembled, That the Postmaster General be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to allow and pay to 
George Bueknam such sum, not exoeeding fiiwiB 
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thousand dollars per annam, as he may deem just 
and reasonable for the transportation of the mail 
for the balance of the term of his contract for that 
service, on route six thousand eight hundi'ed and 
forty-two, between Bainbridge, Georgia, and Ap- 
palachicola, Florida, unless the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, after giving thirty days* notice, shall be able 
to let a contract to some responsible person, who 
will perforni such service for a less sum: Provided, 
•That, if such increased sum/over and above the 
contract price be paid to the present contractor, 
it shall only be so paid at the end of each year, 
and upon tjie faithful performance of this con- 
tract. 
Approvkd, February 17, 1857. 



^o. 40. — An Act for the relief of Dr. James 

Morrow. 

Be U enacted by the Senote and Howe tf Rejtre- 
fentoHoes t^the United States qfJhnerieain Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of State be author- 
ized, and he is hereby required, to pay to Dr. 
"■ames Morrow, for his services as a^iculturist 
to the Japan expedition under Commodore Perry, 
compensation at the rate of fifteen hundred dollars 
per annum, during the time he was actually em- 
ployed in such service, the same being additional 
to his compensation of twenty-five dollars per 
month as master's mate; the same being in full 
for his services of every nature on behalf of the 
Government during his connection with said ex- 
pedition. 

AppROVBir, February 18, 1857. 



No. 41. — An Act for the Relief of the Officers and 
Privates of the Clinton Guards, of the County 
of Macomb, in the State of Michigan. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Reprc' 
itntatives qfthe United States tfjStnericain Congress 
assembled. That the proper accounting officers of 
the Treasury be, and they are hereby, authorized 
and required to audit and settle, at the like rates 
which similar services have been heretofore au- 
dited and paid, the accounts of the company of 
Michigan militia known as the Clinton Guards, 
of the third regiment, third brigade, third division 
of Michigan militia, in the county of Macomb, 
in said State, upon satisfactory proof that they 
were ordered into service of the United States by 
the Governor of the said State of Michigan, on 
requisition of the United States marshal, for the 
maintenance of the neutral obligations and laws 
of the United States, in the year anno Domini 
eighteen hundred and thirty-eight; and that they 
rendered service in pursuance of said requisition; 
and the amount found due them shall be paid out 
of any money in the Treasury not otlierwise 
appropriated. 

Approved, Febijiary 18, 1857. 



No. 42.— An Act for the Relief of William Craig. 

. Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
9entatives qfthe United States qf America in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to place 
the name of William Craig, of Pennsylvania, upon 
the pension list, at the rate of eight dollars per 
month, to commence from the twenty -second day 
of November, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, 
and to continue during his natural lifb. 
AppftOTSD, February IS, 1857. 



No. 43.— An Act for the Relief of the Heirs of 
the late Colonel John Hardin. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
tentatives qfthe United States qfJJmerica in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary ofthe Treasury be, 
and he is herebv, instructed to pay to the heirs of 
ColonelJohnllardin,deceased,out of any moneys 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
mim of five thousand six hundred dollars, that 
sum being the amount of the balance due them 
under the agreement between General Wilkinson 
and ColonelHardin, and to be in full satisfaction 
of all claims on their part against the Government 
ofthe United States. 

AppaoTKB, February 21, 1857. 



No. 44.— An Act for the Relief of Mary B. Win- 
ship, Widow of Oscar F. Winship. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives ofthe United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Interior be 
directed to place the name of Mary B. Winship, 
widow of the late Major Oscar F. Winship, de- 
ceased, on the pension roll, at the rate of fifty 
dollars a month, from the thirteenth day of De- 
cember, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, for and 
during her natural life. 

Approved, February 26, 1857. 

No. 45.— An Act for the Relief of John C. Mc- 

Connell. 

Be U enacted by the Senate an^ House qf Repre- 
sentatives of tlie United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That the sum of nine hundred and 
ninety-three dollars and forty-two cents be paid 
to John C. McConnell, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the same 
being for fresh beef furnished by him to General 
Cluitman's brigade of volunteers in the Mexican 
war, in April, eighteen hundred and forty-seven. 

AppRovsp, March 2, 1857. 



No. 46.— An Act for the Relief of Whitemarsh 
B. Seabrook and others. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives ofthe United States qf America in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of War be, and he 
is herebv, authorized and directed to examine 
and settle, upon the principles of equity and 
justice, the claim of Whitemarsh B. Seabrook, 
William C. Megffett, Benjamin Bailey, W. E. 
,Wood, Edward Mitchell, Joseph J. Murray, 
Charles Townsend, John Patterson, William R. 
Hart, Joseph Jenkins, Edward Bailey, Henry 
Seabrook, Cato A. Beckett, Benjamin S. Whaley, 
Isaac Auld, John Ailcock, James B. Adams, 
William Beckett, Edward Beckett, James Beck- 
ett, William G. Bay nard , John Bay nard , £^hraim 
Baynard, Charles Bailey, Henry Bailev, Francis 
Bowler, Henry Calder, James Clark, Sr., Robert 
Chisholm, Gabriel Crawford, William Clement, 
James Dignan, Thomas Dunmire, William Ed- 
ings, George W. Freeman, Barney Gilbert, Wil- 
liam Hannahan,Jr., Henry J. Jones, Christopher 
Jenkins, Benjamin W. Jenkins, Robert S. Jen- 
kins, Daniel Lowrey, Robert Mason, Ephraim 
Mikell. John C. Mikell, Josiah Mikell, John 
Mikell, Sr., John Raven Matthews, Isaac C. 
Moses, MungoMackav, John McDouffall, Robert 
McLcod, John C. Pilfans, Robert Pillans, John 
Pattieson, William Seabrook, Gabriel Seabrook, 
Joseph A. Seabrook, Andrew Seabrook, Lewis 
Strobel, James Swinton, Christian Stalcy, Daniel 
Shandley, Andrew E.Thayer, Daniel Townsend, 
Thomas Toropson, George M. Towers, Edward 
Whaley, Joseph Whaley, William Wilkinson, 
Christopher Wilkinson, Morton Wilkinson, 
Thomas Wescoal, William J. Wescoat, Randall 
Wescoat,Walley Meggett, Mingoe Crawford, and 
Joseph Beamer, they bein^ the olHcers, musicians, 
and privates composing the Edisto Island company 
of militia, in the State of South Carolina, in the war 
of eighteen hundred and twelve; and Uiat he allow 
to those named, who are living, and'the heirs of 
those deceased, the amount of pay and allowance* 
to .which each of them would have been entitled, 
according to their respective positions, under the 
regulations of the service at that time, for such 
length of time as they shall each of them be 
proved to have servea in defense of said island 
during the said war; and that he allow them just 
and reasonable compensation for the material 
and labor which shall be proved to have been 
expended by them in the erection of two fortifi- 
cations on that island, for the purposes of defense 
in said war; 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacUd, That the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury pay, out of any moneys 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
amount adjudicated to be due the saia parties by 
the Secretary of War. 

Approved, March 2, 1857. 

No. 47. — An Act foMhe Relief of Henry T. 
Mudd, of Missouri. 

Whereas, Charles Burke, on the fifteenth day 






of March, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, entered 
at the land omce at Palmyra, Missouri, under the 
provisions of the preemption act of the fourth of 
September, eighteen hundred and forty-one, the 
southeastquarter of section thirty-four, township 
fifty-one, range two west, containing one hundred 
and sixty acres, for which he paid two hundred 
dollars, per receivers receipt number twenty-nine 
thousand two hundred and ninety-three, which 
entry failed for want of proof, and was canceled 
at the General Land Office; and whereas Henry 
T. Mudd, before said entry was canceled, in 
good faith, but in ignorance of the provisions of 
th9 pre-emption law, bought said land of said 
Burke for eight hundred dollars, and holds a deed 
from said Burke, dated March seventeen, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty -four; but the purchase 
money, as the law stands and has been construed 
b^ the General Land Office, cannot be paid to 
said Mudd, though the equitable rifi^ht is acknowl- 
edged to be in him, and said Burke has gone to 
parts unknown, and his order or power of attor- 
ney cannot be had— 

Be it enacted by tlu Senate and House ofRepr§* 
sentatives qfthe United StcUes qfAtnerica in Congress 
assembled, That the said transfer of said Burke to 
said Mudd shall be received and treated as an 
admission of the right of said Mudd to the repay- 
ment of the purchase-money on said entry, vie: 
the said sum of two hundred doll^, and that tAs 
same shall be refunded to him accordingly. 

Appaovxo, March 2, 1857. 

No. 48.— An Act for the Relief of Richard Phil- 
lips. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives ofihe United States qf America in Congress 
assembled, Tliat the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to place 
the name of Richard Phillips, ofthe State of Mas- 
sachusetts, on the invalid pension roll, at the rate 
of eight dollars per month, to commence on the 
third day of December, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five, and to continue during his natural life. 

Approved, March 2, 1857. 

No. 49.— An Act for the Relief of C. B. R. Ken* 

nerly. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre* 
sentatives qfthe United States qf America in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorizea and directed to pay 
to C. B. R. Kennerly, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
five hundred and thirty-six dollars and sixty-six 
cents, for mcdital services rendered the military 
escort of the United States boundary commission, 
in the years eighteen hundred and fifty-four and 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five. 

Approved, March 2, 1857. 



No. 50.— An Act for the Relief of the -Heirs of 
Jacques Godfrey. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Hotae of Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That a patent be, and the same is 
hereby, directed to be issued to the heirs of 
Jacques Godfroy, for a second concession, (num- 
bered nineteen,) in rear ofthe front erant on De- 
troit river, patented to said heirs July twenty- 
four, eighteen hundred and eleven, according to 
the survey of said second concession made by 
dcput)^ surveyor Joseph Fletcher in July, eigh- 
teen hundred and twenty -two^ and returned into 
the land office by the surveyor general, and con- 
tained in the patent certificate numbered three 
hundred and thirteen, issued by the register of 
the land office at Detroit, dated April sixteen » 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five. 

Approved, March 2, 1857. 

No. 51.— An Act for the Relief of John L.Vattier. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives of the United States qf America in Congress 
assembled, That John L. Vattier be, and he hereby 
is, entitled to select and locate of the public landa 
of the United States open to entry at one dollar 
and twenty-five cents per acre, two thousand 
eight hundred and eighty acres, for which he 
ilutU duly receive a patent, as indemnity for the 
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undivided half of the claim of Georst Schamp 
and Pelagre Schamp, his wife, aa filed before the 
register and receiver of the land oiEce o( the 
southwestern land district of the State of Louis- 
iana, as reported by them first of November, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-four. 
Approved, March 2, 1857. 

No. 52. — An Act for the Relief of Jesse Morrison, 

of Illinois. 

Be it envied by the Senate and House if Repre- 
ientatives of the United States ofAinerica in Conjpress 
assembted, That there be paid to Jesse Morrison, 
of Illinois, the sum of nve hundred dollars, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the same being in full for damage 
in Dcing dispossessed of his storehoitae at E'ort 
Jackson, Michigan Territory, for use of the Uni- 
ted States military force, and for rent of ihenaid 
storehouse by the Government during the Black 
Hawk war. 

Approved, March 2, 1857. 

No. 53.— An Act for the Relief of John Shaw, a 

Soldier in the war of eighteen hundred and 

twelve. 

Be U enacted by tfu Senate and House of Repre^ 
0n{fUives oft^ United States qf America in Congress 
assembled, 'Imit the Secretary of the Treasury 
pay to John Shaw, of the State of Wisoonsin, out 
of any^ money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, the sum of three thousand dollars, in 
full for his extraordinary services as a scout and 
spy on the upper Mississippi frontier in the war 
of eighteen hundred and twelve. 

Approved, March 2, 1857. 



No. 54. — An Act for the Relief of Thomas B. 
Steele, passed Assistant Surgeon of tho Navy 
of the United States. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
tentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That there be paid to Thomas B. Steele, 
passed assistant surgeon of the Navy of the Uni- 
ted States, out of any moneys in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of seven 
hundred and seventeen dollars and sixty-six cents, 
being the difference of compensation to an assist- 
ant surgeon and a passed assistant surgeon, from 
the twenty-fourth of April, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-two, to the twenty-first April, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifly-five. 

Approved, March 2, 1857. 



No. 55.— -An Act for the Relief of John Huff, of 

Texas. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qfRepr^' 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretai*v of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, 
out of any mojieys in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to John Huff^of Texas, the sum 
of fifteen hundred and. fifty-six dollars, in full of 
all demands against the Government of the United 
States, for damnges done to his property whilst 
his house and premises were in possession of a 
battalion of United States infantry in December, 
eighteen hundred and foriy-cight. 

Approved, March 2, 1857. 



No. 56.— An Aet for the Relief of George Schel- 

linger. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States of America in Congi-ess 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, required to pay .George Schel- 
linger, out of any money in llic Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of two hundred 
and eighty-four dollars and twenty-five cents, in 
full, for damages sustained by him by reason of 
destruction of property by the Army of the Uni- 
ted'States during the UlacK Hawk war. 

Approved, March 2, 1857. 

No. 57.^An Act for the Relief of Lyman N. 

Cook. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives qf the United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That the name of Lyman N. Cook be 



placed on the pension roll of the TJnited States, 
and that he receive an annual pension of twenty- 
two dollars and fifty cents per month during his 
natural life, to be paid to him out of the Trtas'ury 
of the United States. 
Approved, March 2, 1857. 

No. 68.— An Act for the relief of William Ken- 
dall. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United Stales of America in Congress 
assembled, That the accounting officers of the 
Treasury be, and they are hereby, directed to 
settle the account of William Kendall, sutler at 
Fort Colufnbus, for all articles furnished by him 
to soldiers there recruited or stationed during the 
late Mexican war; and in all cases where the 
several amounts claimed were regularly entered 
on the original muster or descriptive rolls which 
accompanied the detachments from said fort, and 
were tlius charged against the respective soldiers, 
but were not transierred to the company rolls, 
nor retained out of the soldiers' pay and allowed 
to the said Kendall, the said amounts shall be 
allowed and paid to him out of any moneys in 
ths Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved, March 2, 1857. 

No. 59. — An Act for the Relief of the Heirs of 
Samuel R. Thurston, lata Delegate from Ore- 
gon. 

Be it enacted ^ the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United Stales qfAtnerica in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
authorized and directed to allow and pay out •f 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the legal representative of Samuel R. 
Thurston, late Delegate from Oregon, for the 
benefit of his heirs, the difference between the 
pay be has already received for mileage, and that 
now allowed to, and received by, the present 
Delegatt. 

Approved, March 2, 1857. 

No. 60.— An Act for the Relief of George P. Balt- 
zell, Assignee of James P. Roan. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States of America in Congress 
assentbled, That George F. Baltzell,of the State of 
Florida, assignee of James P. Roan, be permitted 
to enter, at any land office in the State of Florida, 
A full section of land, or less quantity in lieu 
thei*eof, by divisional lines, without making pay- 
ment therefor: Provided, That the same shall be 
deemed and taken as a full satisfaction of any and 
all claims of the said James P. Roan, and the said 
Greorge F. Baltzell, his assignee, under an act of 
Congress, entitled *' An act granting donations 
of land to certain actual settlers in the Terri- 
tory' of Florida," approved May twenty-sixth, 
eignteen hundred and twenty-four: And provided 
further. That in his location, aa aforesaid, the 
said George F. Baltzell shall, in no case, select 
any tract of land containing a less number than 
one hundred and si^ctv acres. 

Approved, March 2, 1857. 



No. 61. — An Act for the Relief of Doi\jamin R. 

Gtentt. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States qf America in Congress 
assembled. That the claim of Benjamin R. Gantt, 
as the assignee or representative of George Rowe, 
to a tract of land on the east or left side of the 
Bayou Teche, in the parish of St. Mary, State of 
Louisiana, in virtue of a location made by H. 
Williams, surveyor general, on the twenty-first 
day of February, eighteen hundred and forty, 
under the act of Congress for the relief of the said 
Geoi^^e Rowe, approved on the third day of 
March, eighteen hundred and thirty-nine, con- 
taining not more than four hundred superficial 
arpents, be, and the same is hereby, confirmed 
to so much of said land so located as may be 
found undisposed of by the United States; the 
same to be patented and adjusted according to 
tha approved plat of silrve^ of the township in 
which It is situated, under instructions from the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, so at 
to give him, the said Gantt, as near as may be. 



the lands sought to be located by him, being a 
part of sections one and two, and perhaps a frac- 
tion of eleven and twelve, in township number fif- 
teen south, of range number ten east, in the south- 
western district of Louisiana: Provided, That this 
act shall only operate as a relinquishment forever 
on the part of the United States to the said lands, 
and shall not interfere with adverse valid rights 
of third persons, if such exist, to ftny part 
thereof. 
Approved, March 2, 1857. 

• 

No. 62.— An Act for the Relief of Rtbecca Smith. 

Be it enacted fry the Stnate and Howe qf Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States qf America in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Interior be 
directed to place the name of Rebecca Smith on the 
roll of revolutionary pensions for the State of Geor- 
gia, under the act of July seven, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-eight, and the other acts subsequent 
thereto continuing the benefits of said acts to the 
recipients thereof, and pay her a pension, at the 
rate of one hundred dollars a year, under said 
act, during her natural life. 

Approved, March 2, 1857. 

No. 63.— An Aet for the Rdief of William Poole. 

Be it enacted by the Sent^e and House qf Repre^ 
sentatives qf the United States qf America in Congrett 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and ht is hereby, authorized and directed to cause 
to be paid to William Poole, of Maine, whole 
name is now on the roll of invalid pensioners, the 
sum' of eight dollars per month, from the first day 
of January, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, in- 
stead of the sum of four dollars per month, which 
the said Poole has heretofore received, and that 
the same be continued during his natuItU life. 

Approved, March 2, 1857. 

No. 64.— An Act for the Relief of Mary Abb 

CUrk. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives qf the United States qf America in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby directed to place the name of Mary Ann 
Clark, of New York, on the pension roll, at the 
rate of five dollars per month, for five years, com- 
mencing on the first day of January, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-six. 

Approved, March 2, 1857. 

No. 65.— An Act far (he Relief of Collins Boomer. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
pay to Collins Boomer the sum of one thousand 
dollars in full payment for the sloop and provis- 
ions captured from him, in eighteen hundred and 
thirteen, by the British, in consequence of liis 
employment of the vloop in the conveyance of 
American troops upon the river St. Lawrence. 

Approved, March 2, 1857. 

No. 66.— An Act for the Relief of Samuel 8. 

Haight. 

Be it enacted fry the Senate and House if Repre- 
sentatives qf the United States sf America in Congress 
assembled, That the proper accounting officers of 
the Treasury adjust and settle the claim of Samuel 
S. Haight, for his services and expenses in mus- 
tering into service, and marching to the Nam York 
frontier, his command, under orders from General 
Ames Hall, during the war of eighteen hundred 
and twelve, when said Haight was coloofti of tht 
first brigade of New York Stat* militia. - 

Approved, March 2, 1857. 

No. 67.— An Act for the Benefit of Anthony 
Devit, late a Sergeant in tha Third ArtiUery of 
the United States Army. 

Be it enacted by the Setutte and House qfReprt- 
untatives qfthe United States of America in Congrtss 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to place 
the name of Anthony Devit, late a sergeant of the 
third artillery of the United States Army, and 
now at the Western Military Asylum, Harrods- 
buig, Kentucky, upon the invalid pemrion foO, at 
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seventeen dottars per month, befinninff on the 
first cky of Ji^nuary, eighteen hundred and Hdr- 
six, ana to continue during hia natural lile, or tie 
existence of his present disability. 
Afmiovbd, March 2, 1857. 

No. 69.-*An Act to reimburse the Estate of Jo- 
seph MoClure, a Paymaster in the War of 
eighteen hundred and twelve. 

Be U enacted by the Senate and House of Repte- 
$tniaiivt9 qfthe UrUted Statee qf jSmcricain Congress 
tmemblidt That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authonzea and directed to pay 
to David McClure, administrator of Joseph Mc- 
Clure, a regimental paymaster in Colonel War- 
ren's regiment of New York lyiilitia in the war 
of eighteen hundred and twelve, the sum of five 
hundred and fifty-one dollars and thirty-six cents, 
out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the same beins the amount of a 
juogment paid by said McClure to the United 
States for moneys paid out by him, for which the 
vouchers were burned, but which was paid by 
him to his regiment. 

Approved, March 2, 1857. 



No. 69.— An Act for the relief of l>onn Piatt. 

Be it enacted by the $cnite and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States qfJimerica in Congreu 
e^en^bledt That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, directed to pay, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, to Donn Piatt, late acting charg€ a'affaurea 
of tlie United States at Paris, the sum of two 
thousand one hundred and fourteen dollars, it 
being tlie amount of the difference between the 
•alary received by him as secretary of legation 
at Fan's and that of charge d 'affaires, for the term 
of fourteen days in October, anno Domini eigh- 
teen hundred and fifly -four, and fVom the twenty- 
sixth day of December, anno Domini eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, until the first day of May, 
anno Domini eighteen hundred and fifty-five, and 
also from the thn-d to the eleventh day of Septem- 
ber, anno Domini eighteen hundred and fifty-five. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 70.— An Act for the Relief of Jedediah H. 
Lathrop and his Sureties. ^ 

Be U enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives qftke United States qf •America in Congress 
assembled. That Jedediah H. Lathrop and his 
sureties be, and tbcy are hereby, released from 
the judgments recovered against them by the 
United States, at the October term, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-six, of the circuit court for the 
District of Columbia, in the sum of seven thou- 
sand nine hundred and fifty-seven dollars and 
twenty-five centS) and interest thereon from the 
twenty-third day of June, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-three, upon the official bond of said Jedediah 
H. Lathrop, as Navy agent at the city of Wash- 
ington, in said District: Provided, Said Lathrop 
and his sureties shall pay all costs accrued on the 
said judgments. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 



No. 71.— An Act for the Relief of WilUapi L. 

Davidson. 

Be it engsted by the Senate and Houu of Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United Statss qf^^tneriea in Congress 
meeembted, That the proper accountii^officers of 
the Treasury be, and they are here^, directed 
to aseertain and allow to William L. Davidson, 
for himself and the other children of Lieutenant 
Colonel William Davidson, of the North Carolina 
line, in the Continental army of the United States, 
who was killed in battle on the first of February, 
seventeen hundred and eighty-one, at Cowan's 
ibrd, OB the Catawba river, the amount of the 
half-pay for seven years of the said Colonel Da- 
ludfon, as a lieutenant colonel of infantry. The 
said sum of money, when ascertained, to be paid, 
without interest, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, and to be in full 
of all claims which the cnildren of the said Wil- 
Uam Davidson may have against the United States 
under the resolution of CoDffreas of the twenty- 
fourth of August, seventeen hundred and eighty. 

AppReYEQi Majrch 3, 1867. 



No. 72.— An Act for the Relief of Commander 
John L. Saunders. 

Be U enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives of the United States qf America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay 
to Commander John L. Saunders, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, ten dollars a day from ninth of Septem- 
oer, eighteen hundred and forty-five, to sixteenth 
of September, eighteen hundred and forty-five, 
both inclusive, in full compensation for entertain- 
ing on board the ship St. Mary's, Colonel John 
C. Eldridge, whilst a bearer of dispatches from 
Pensacola to Aransas, in Septemoer, eighteen 
hundred and forty-five. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 



No. 73. — An Act to authorize Issue of Register 
to the Bark Ann Elizabeth. 

Be it enacted by the SetuUe and House qf Repre- 
sentatives of the United States qf America in Congress 
assembled, That there shall be issued, under di- 
rections of the Secretary pf the Treasury, a cer- 
tificate of registry for the bark Ann EHizabeth, a 
vessel built in the United States, but wrecked in 
the waters of the British West Indies, sold to 
British subjects, and afterwards repaired within 
the United States, and purchased and now owned 
by William Cummings and Thomas A. Norgrave, 
or Philadelphia, in the State of Pennsylvania, 
whenever the said Cummings and Norgrave shall 
furnish the Secretary of the Treasury with satis- 
factory proof that the vessel aforesaid has been 
repaired in the United States, and that her own- 
ers now are citizens of the United States. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 



No. 77.— An Act for the Relief of Amos Arm- 
strong, of Ohio. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives qf the United States qfJhnerica in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Interior if< 
hereby required to place the name of Amos Arm- 
strong, of Summit county, Ohio, upon the pen- 
sion roll, and cause to be paid him the sum of 
ei^t dollars per month for and during the term 
ofhis natural life, commencing on the first day 
of January, one thousand eight nundred and forty- 
seven. 

Approves, March 3, 1857. 



No. 74.— An Act for the Relief of Adam D. 

Steuart. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
Bentatvves qfthe United States qf America in Congress 
assembled, That the Solicitor of the Treasury be 
directed to remit the unpaid balance (exclusive of 
costs) of a judgment in favor of the united States 
against Adam D. Steuart, rendered in the United 
&ates circuit court for the District of Columbia, 
at the October term, in the year one thousand 
eigfit hundred and fifiy-two. 

Sec 2. And be it further enacted. That there be 
paid to the said Adam D. Steuart, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, the sum of seven thousand two hunared and 
ninety -seven dollars and fifty cents, that being 
the difiference between the sum contracted to be 
paid to him and that which he received. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 75. — An Act explanatory of an Act approved 
•August eighteenth, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
six, entitled ** An Act for the relief of Adam D. 
Steuart and of Alexander Randa]!, Executor of 
Daniel Randall." ' 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That the above-recited act, as far as it 
relates to Adam D. Steuart, be, and the same is 
hereby, so construed as to autl^orize and direct 
the Secretary of the Treasury to pay to the said 
Adam D. Steuart a commission, at the rate stated 
in said act, upon the sum of six hundred and 
sevcnty-ei^ht thousand four hundred and four 
dollars and ninety -one cents, the amount received 
and collected by said Adam D. Steuart, in Mex- 
ico, as chief of the pay department of the United 
States army during the war with that Republic. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 



No. 78.— An Act for the Relfef of James D. 

Johnston. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States qf America in Congress 
assembled. That James D. Johnston, a lieutenant 
in the Navy of the United States, shall be enti- 
I tied to a credit, in the settlement at the Treasury 
I of his accounts as naval storekeeper and acting 

Eurscr of the storeship Fredonia, stationed in the 
arbor of Valparaiso, Chile, during the years 
I eighteen hundred and fifty-three, eighteen hun- 
' dred and fifty-four, and eighteen hundred and 
I fifty -five, of the sum of two thousand and forty- 
three dollars and eighty^ents; the ^d alloi|pnip 
to be in full for losses of public property slolen 
or embezzled from said vessel durmg the time ho 
was in command of her. 
Approved, March 3, 1857. 



No. 76.— An Act for the Relief of Charles Parish, 
a Soldier of the War of eighteen hundred and 
twelve. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives oftheJJnited States ofmimericain Congress 
a9sembled. That the name of Charles Parish be 
placed on the roll of invalid pensions, at the rate 
of four dollars per month, commencing the third 
day of December, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 
and continuing during his natural life. 

AppRevcD, Alarch 3, 1857. 



No. 79. — An Act for the Relief of Robert S. 

Wimberly. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives qf the United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That tlie Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, directed and required to place 
the name of Robert S. Wimberly, of the State 
of Georgia, upon the roll of invalid pensions; 
and pay to him, from the first day of December, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, eight dollars per 
month, from thence during his (the said Wim- 
berly's) natural life, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 



No. 80. — An Act for the Relief of Joseph Irish, 
William Sturgis, and Bartholomew BaUlwin. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That Joseph Irish be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to enter the northwest quarter of sec- 
tion thirty-six, township twenty-eight, ran^e 
twenty -two; that William Sturgis be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to enter the east half of the 
northeast quarter, and the northwest quarter of 
the northeast quarter, and the northeast quarter 
of the northwest quarter of section thirty-six, in 
township thirty-five north, of range thirty west, 
containing one hundred and sixty acres; that 
Boirtholomew Baldwin be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to enter the southeast quarter of section 
thirty-six, township twenty-seven, range twenty- 
two, upon payment by ^id Joseph Irish, Wiiliain 
Sturgis, and Bartholomew Baldwin, of the usual 
minimum of one dollar and twenty -five cents per 
acre; and the Commissioner of the Greneral Land 
Oflice is directed to issue patents on said entries. 

Sbo«2; And be it further enacUd, That the su- 
perintendent of public schools in the Territory 
of Minnesota is hereby authorized to select, in 
equal amounts, other lands in said Territory for 
the use of public schools, in lieu of the lands 
herein granted. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 



No. 81. — An Act for the Relief of Henry 

Stewart. 

Be it e^uuUed by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States qf America in Congress 
assembled, That^ the name of Henry Stewart be 
placed on the roll of invalid pensioners, at the 
rate of eight dollars per month, commencing the 
first of I^cember, eighteen huno^ and fifty- 
five, and to continue durine his natural lift. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 
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J?o. 82. — ^An Act for the Relief of Captain Alex- 
ander Montf^niery , an Assistant Gtoartermaster 
in the United States Army. 

Be U enacted 6y the Senate and House tifRepre' 
sentativa qfthe UnUed States ofJimerica in Congress 
assembledf That the proper accounting officers of 
the Treasury be» and they are hereby, authorized 
and diretted, in settling the accounts of Captain 
Alexander Montgomery, as assistant quarter- 
master in the United States Army, to allow him 
a credit for an v balance which may appear against 
him upon the oooks of the Treasury, and accruing 
during his service as such quartermaster, in the 
same manner as if he presented the proper vouchers 
therefor: Provided^The said amount shall not 
exceed the sum of seven thousand dollars. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No, 83.— An Act for the Relief of Martin Fen- 
wick. 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and House qf Repre' 
sentativesofthe United States qf America in Congress 
assembled, That Martin Fenwick be, and he is 
hereby, confirmed in his claim to five hundred 
arpens of land, situated on the west bank of the 
Mississippi river, in the State of Missouri, and 
described as follows, to wit: Fractional sections 
five and six, lying north of the private land claim 
sufv^ed to Qeorge A. Hamilton, number one 
thousand two hundred and forty-four, in town- 
ship thirty-four; the southeast fractional quarter 
ana the northwest fractional quarter of fractional 
section thirty-one, and fractional section thirty- 
two, in township thirty-five, all of ranee fourteen 
east, of the lands subject to sale at Jacxson, Mis- 
souri, and containing, in the aggregate, four hun- 
dred and twenty-five acres and forty-six hun- 
dredths of an acre. 

Sec. 2. J3nd he it farther enacted. That said 
Martin Fenwick shall have the exclusive right, 
within one year from the passage of this act, to 
enter, at the minimum price of public lands sub- 
ject to private sale, the southwest quarter, and 
the fractional northeast quarter of fractional sec- 
tion thirty-one, township thirty-five north, of 
range fourteen east, of the lands Subject to sale 
at Jackson, Missouri. 

Sec. 3. And he it further enacted. That the lands 
hereby confirmed, together with the lands author- 
ized to be entered, are intended to embrace the 
daims of Martin Fenwick, as reserved on the 
plats of the land ofiice at Jackson, Missouri, on 
the twenty-seventh day of January, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-four, deducting therefrom 
any part thereof that may have been sold by the 
United States prior to the passage of this act. 

Sec. 4. Jind he it further enacted. That the 
Commissioner of the General Land Ofiice shall 
cause a patent to be issued to the said Martin 
Fenwick for the lands hereby confirmed: Pro- 
vided, That such patent shall only operate as a 
relinquishment of title on the part of the United 
States, and shall not afifect the rights of any third 
person. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 



No. 84. — An Act for the Relief of Joseph Gra- 

han\. 

Be it enacted 6y the Senate andMouse qf ReprC' 
Hntatives of the United States qf America in Congress 
assemhled, Tiiat the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, directed to pay, out of any 
mohey in the Treasury not otherwise apapropri- 
ttted, to Joseph Graham, consul of the United 
States at Buenos Ayre;i, the sum of four thousand 
four hundred and seventy>nine dollars and sixty 
cents, for his services as acting^ charge d 'afiiaires 
at Buenos Ay res, from the third day of August 
to the eleventh day of September, eighteen hun- 
dred and fiAy-two; from the twenty-fifth day of 
November, eighteen hundred and fifly-two, to 
the twenty-sixth day of March, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-three; and from the thirty-first day of' 
March, eiehteen hundred and fifty-four, to the 
twentieth day of October following. 

Approted, March 3, 1857. 

No. 85. — An Act for the Relief of Brevet Captain 
Frederick Steele, United Sutes Army. 

Be it enacted"^ the Senate and House qfRepre^, 
sentatives tftJie United States qf America in Congress 



assembled, That in the settlement of the accounts 
of Brevet Captain Frederick Steele', of the United 
States Army, the proper accounting ofiicers of the 
Treasury lulow to his credit the sum of three 
thousand dollars, the same beinf the amount of 
Government money of which ne was. robbed, 
whilst he wa^ acting assistant quartermaster and 
commissary, near Stockton, in the State of Cali- 
fornia, on the fourth of March, eighteen hundred 
and forty-nine. 
Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 86.— An Act for the Relief of John Droat. 

Be it enacted 6y the SentUe and House qf Repre' 
sentatives qfthe United States qf America in Conrress 
assembled. That the name of John Drout, a soldier 
of the thirty-fourth regiment of United States in- 
fantry, in the war of eighteen hundred and twelve 
with Great Britain, be placed upon the pension 
roll, and that he be allowed the sum of eight dol- 
lars per month, to commence from the first day 
of the present Congress. 

Approved, Mar<m 3, 1857. 

No. 87.— An Act for the Relief of Thomas 

Crown. 

Be it enacted fry the Senate and Howe qf Reprc 
sentatives qf the United States qf America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he hereby is, directed, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to pay 
to Thomas Crown the sum of tnree thousand and 
five hundred dollars, being in fbll for the sum to 
which he is entitled under a contract made by 
him on the sixteenth day of March, eiehteen 
hundred and twenty-six, for the delivery of bricks 
to be used in the fortifications at Oak Island, at 
the mouth of Cape Fear river, in North Caro- 
lina. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 88.— An Act for the Relief of William Bur- 
dell, Samuel Medary, and William T. Martin, 
Administrator of the Estate of Edgar Gbde, de- 
ceased. 

Be it enacted fry the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives of the United States qf America in Congress 
assembled. That William ^urdell and Samuel 
Medary, and the estate of Eldgar Gale, deceased, 
who was co-surety with said Burdell and Medary 
of John T. Arthur, in his ofiicial bond executed 
eighth December, eighteen hundred and forty- 
seven, as assistant quartermaster of the Army of 
the United States, be released from their liabilities 
on said bond, and from any suits brought or judg- 
ment obtained thereon a^nst said Burdell, Me- 
dary, and William T. Martin, as administrator 
of the estate of said GhiUc, all or any of ihem. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 89. — An Act for the Relief of Tarrance 

Kirby. 

Be it enacted fry the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That the name of Tarrance Kirby, a sec- 
ond sergeant in Captcun Griffin's company, four- 
teenth regiment of Kentucky militia, commanded 
by Colonel Parker, in the war of eighteen hundred 
and twelve with Great Britain, be placed upon 
the pension roll, and that he be allowed the half 
pay of a second sergeant — to commence from the 
first day of the present Congress. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No^90.— An Act for the Relief of Emilie R. Hooe, 
- of Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin. 

Be it enacted fry the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives qf the United States qf America in Congress 
assembled. That there is hereby panted to Mrs. 
Emilie R. Hooe, of Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, 
the widow of the late Alex. S. Hooe, a tract of 
land 'at said Prairie du Chien, containing about 
sixteen acres, it being the same tract of land con- 
veyed for a specific purpose, and without consid- 
eration, by Joiseph Rolittle, the father of said 
Emilie R. Hooe, to the United States, on the nine- 
teenth of March, eighteen hundred and twenty- 
nine, the same being no longer used or wanted 
for the pvrpose for which it was conveyed. 

Sec. 2. And he it further enacted, That this act 



shall only operate as a release of the United StalM 
from all dami to the premises hereby granted. 
Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 91.— An Act for the Relief of Matthew G. 

Emery. 

Be it enacted fry the Senate and Ho%ue qf Reprt* 
sentatives qfthe United Stata (f America in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he hereby is, directed, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to pay 
to MatUiew G. Emery theaum of three thousand 
three hundred and seventy-five dollars, in full of 
his account for hauling marble for the Grovem- 
ment from the seventh day of September, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty -two, to the eleventh dair 
of April, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, whicii 
account is set out in the petition filed by the 
claimant in this cause. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 93.— An Act for the Relief of Thomaa M. 

Newell. 

Be it enacted fry the Senate and House r^ Repre* 
sentatives qfthe United States qf America in Congress 
assembled. That the proper accounting officer be, 
and he hereby is, authorized to settle and nay to 
Thomas M. Newell, a commander in the Navy, 
such sum as may be due to him in his capacity 
of commander, from the third of March, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-five, to the thirteenth of Octo- 
ber, eiehteen hunared and thirty-six, under ex- 
iqtin^ Taws, in the same manner as though no 
application had ever been made to Congress by 
the said Newell in relation thereto. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 93.— An Act for the Relief of Dolly Empson. 

Be it enacted fry the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives of the United States qf America in Congras 
assembled. That the name of Dolly Empson, of 
the State of Tennessee, widow of Jacob Empson, 
deceased, a private in the war of eighteen hun- 
dred and twelve, be placed on the pension roll; 
and that she be allowed and paid, by the proper 
officer of the Government, such pension as is now 
allowed by law to the widows of soldiers who 
were killed in battle, or died in the service of 
wounds received in battle, or of disease contracted 
in the service in thp line of their duty, or who 
died at any time after being discharged of wounds 
received, or of disease contracted, while in the 
service, and in the line of their duty, to commenea 
on the first day of January, eignteen hiuidred 
and fifty-six. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 94 An Act for the Relief of John Ryley 

an Indian, of the Sute of Michigan. 

Be it enacted fry the Senate and House of Rcpre- 
sentatives of the United States qf America in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby directed to place the name of John Rjrley, 
an Indian, of the State of Michiean, on the pen- 
sion list, at the rate of eight dollars per month, 
to commence on the fourth day of September, 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-six, and to 
continue during his life. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 05.— An Act for the Relief of Mn. Mary 

Gay. 

Be it eiMMfed fry the Senate asid House qf Repre- 
sentatives ^he United States qfAmericm'in Ccngrsss 
assembled. That there bo paid to Mrs. Mary^Gay, 
widow of the late William Gay, Indian agent for 
the Sbawnees of Kansas Territory, and who was 
killed while in the discharge of his official duties, 
the sum of two thousand dollars, out of any 
money in the Treasury, not otherwise appropri- 
ated, as indemnity to cover his salary, fhe «inoant 
of money of which he was robbed, and the ex- 
penses of the widow and family in returning to 
thier home, in the State of Michigan. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 96.— An Act for the Relief of JeflTerson Wil- 
son, Administrator, with the Will annexed, 
of John F. Wray, deceased. 
Be it enaeUd fry the SenaU and House qf Rsf^re- 

sentatives of the United States qfAmetiea in Camgrm 
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«seiii^^<l,That there be paid to Jefferson Wilson, 
administrator, with the will annexed, of John F. 
Wray, deceased, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of six 
bundred and two dollars and nineteen cents, 
which sum was paid by John F. Wray, deccssed , 
for three quarters of section sixteen, in township 
nine, of range five east of the meridian line, of 
the Chickasaw lands, m the State of Mississippi, 
the title' to which tract of land has been adjudged 
by the competent tribunals, not to have been in 
the United States at, the time of said sale. 
ApprovA), Marcli 3, 1857. 



No. 97.— An Act for the Benefit of John W. Cox. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
gentatives of the United States of .America in Congress 
assembied^ That the Secretary of the Interior be 
directed to place the name of John W. Cox, of 
the State of Kentucky, upon the roll of invalid 
pensioners, and pay to him from the first of Jan- 
uary, eighteen hunared and fifty-six, eight dollars 
per month during his natural life, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 



No. 9S.— An Act for the Relief of Jonathan Cilly. 

Be it ejiacted by the Senate and House cf Repre- 
tentatives qfthe United States of .America in Congress 
assembled^ That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, directed to place the name of 
Jonathan Cilley upon the list of invalid pension- 
ers, at the rate of four dollars per month, begin- 
nipg with the third day of December, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five. 

Approvsd, March 3, 1857. 



No. 99. — An Act to confirm to Charles Water- 
man- his Title to certain Lots in Milwaukie, 
Wisconsin. ^ 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and Howe t^ Repre* 
wentatives qflhe United States qfJSmeriea in Congrem 
mssembtedt That the title of Charles Waterman to 
lots numbered one and two, in block numbered 
ninety -ei^ht, in the third ward of the city of Mil- 
waukie, in the State of Wisconsin, extending to 
Lake Michigan, formerly occupied by the United 
States light-house keeper, be, and the same is 
herebjr, confirmed, and that a patent shall issue 
therefor as in other cases: Provided, That this 
confirmation shall only operate as a relinquish- 
ment of title on the part of the United States, and 
■hall in no way affect the rights of third parties. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 



No. 100.— An Act for the Relief of the Children 
of James Phelps, a revolutionai'y Soldier. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qfReprC' 
Hntativesqfthe United States cfJimeriea in Congress 
masembtedt That the Secretary of the Treasury 
cause to be paid to the chilaren or legal repre- 
sentatives ofJ^imes Phelps, late of the county of 
Cortland, in the State of New York, the pay of 
A private, at eight dollars per month, under the 
act of Congress passed the seventh day of June, 
eighteen- hundred and thirty-two; said pay com- 
mencing on the fourth day of March, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-one, and ending on the twen- 
ty-third day of November, eightee^undred and 
forty -two, when the said James Pnelps died. 

Approtbd, March 3» 1857. 



No. 101.— An Act for the Relief of Leonard 

Lilly. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
untatives qf the United States qf .America igi Congress 
eusembledy That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to place 
the name of Leonard Lilly, of New York, upon 
the pension list, at the rate of four dollars per 
inonih, commencing on the fifth day of January, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-eight, and continu- 
U)g until the eighth day of September, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-one, the date of the commence- 
nwnt of his present pension. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 



No. 102. — ^An Act for the Relief of Joseph M. 

Kennedy. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States qf .America in Congress 
assembled, That the sum of three hundred and 
sixty-two dollars and sixty cents be paid to Joseph 
M. n^ennedy, marshal of the United States for the 
eastern district of Loiysiana, fbr the repairs of 
furniture and the furniture supplied for the court- 
room and offices of the Unitea States court for 
the eastern district of Louisiana, rendered neces- 
sary in consequence of the removal of the said 
court from the municipal hall of the first district 
of New Orleans: Provided, That the vouchers 
therefor shall be submitted to the Secretary of the 
Interior, and the expenditure be approved by 
him. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 



No. 103. — An Act for the Relief of the surviving 
Children of John Gilbert, a Revolutionary Sol- 
dier. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
senttUives qfthe United States of .America in Congress 
assembled, That the proper accounting officer of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed to pay 
out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to the surviving children of John 
Gilbert, late a soldier in Colonel W. B. Whiting's 
regiment, the full pay of a private, under the act 
of Congre'ssof the seventh of June, eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-two, to the time of his death, on 
the twelfth day of April, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-two. 
Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 104.— An Act increasing the Pension of Dan- 
iel Denver. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives qf the United Slates qf .America in Congress 
assembled, That the naval pension of Daniel Den- 
ver of Frederick county, Virginia, be increased to 
eight dollars per month — the increased pension to 
commence on the first day of January, eighteen 
hundred and fifVy. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 

Np. 105.— An Act providing an Increase of Pen- 
sion to Isaac Phillips. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States ofJImeriea in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Interior cause 
the pension of Isaac Phillips, of Pennsylvania, to 
be cnanged on the pension roll from twenty dol- 
lars a year to eight dollars per month, commenc- 
ing from the fourth day of March, eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty -one, and to continue during his 
natural life, deducting former payments. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 106.— An Act for the Relief of Catharine V. 
R. Cochrane, sole surviving Child of the late 
General Philip Schuyler. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Howe qf Repre- 
sentatives qfthe ifnited States of America in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he hereby is, authorized and directed to pay 
to Catharine V. R. Cochrane, or her legal repre- 
sentative, the sum of nine thousand nine hunared 
and sixty dollars, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, in full payment 
and discharge of all claimfl^on account of services 
rendered or losses sustained by General Philip 
Schuyler in the war of the Revolution. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 107.— An Act for the Relief of Betsy Nash. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States qf .Americain Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to place 
the name of Betsy Nash, of Stockbridge, in the 
county of Madison, State of New York, upon the 
list of half-pay pensioners as the widow oi Doctor 
Sylvester Nash, at the rate of twenty-two dollars 

?er month — to commence from the first day of 
anuary, eighteen hundred and thirty-one, and 
to continue for ten years. 
Approved, March 3, 1857. 



No. 108.— An Act for the Relief of the Inbabitanta 

of the Parish of Ascension, in the State of - 

Louisiana. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States of .America in Conp-ess 
assembled. That all that certain tract or parcel of 
land situate on the west side of the Mississippi, 
intheparishof Ascension, containing four a rpents 
one toise and five feet in front, and forty arpents 
in depth, as claimed by Isadore Blanchard, for 
the parish church of tne parish of Ascension, 
under number three hundred and ninety-one, and 
reported favorably on by the old board of com- 
missioners for the eastern district of New Orleans 
Territory, and as represented in the survey of a 
portion of township eleven south, in ranges four- 
teen and fifteen east, in the surveys of the United 
States, southeastern district^ of Louisiana, west 
of the Mississippi, be, and the same is hereby, 
confirmed to tne inhabitants of the parish of 
Ascension, to and for the uses and purposes for 
which the same has been heretofore held and 
used: Provided also, That this act shall be only 
considered a relinquishment on the part of the 
United States, and not to interfere with the rights 
of others. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 109.— An Act for the Relief of Danipl Wa- 

caser. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre* 
untatives qfthe United States ofJSmerica in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized and directed to place the name 
of Daniel Wacaser of the State of Georgia, upon 
the invalid pension list, at the rate of eight dollars 
per month, commencing on the first day of Jan- 
uary, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, and to con- 
tinue during his natural life. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 110. — An Act for the Relief of Mary Hooker. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives qfthe Uniled States qf America in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authoiized and required to place the name 
of Mary Hooker,-widow of James Hooker, who 
was military or hospital store-keeper in the State 
of Connecticut, during the war of the ReTobition, 
from February, seventeen hundred and seventy- 
seven, to November, seventeen hundred and 
eighty, on the pension roll of said State, under 
act of seventh July* eighteen hundred and thirty- 
eight, and subsequent acts, at the rate of pension 
due for said service; and the amount 90 found 
due to be paid to the children of said Mary 
Hooker, deceased. 

Approved, March 3> 1857. 

No. 111.— An Act for the Relief of William W. 
Belden, Administrator of Ebenezer Belden. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States qf .Americain Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authprizea and directed to pay 
to^iVilliam W. Belden, administrator of Ebenezer 
Belden, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of eight thousand 
six hundred ^d twenty-four dollars eighty-four 
o^nts, being the amount of loss sustained by 
Ebenezer Belden by the destruction of his stock 
of goods by the British, on the nineteenth De- 
cember, eighteen hundred and thirteen, at Buffalo, 
New York, in consequence of his store being 
used in part as a military depot by ord^r of the 
quartermaster general of the Unitea States Army. 

Approved, March 3) 1857. 

Ne. 112.— An Act for the Relief of the Children 
and Heirs of Levi and Mary Stone. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives of the United States qfJlmerica in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized and required to place the name 
of Levi Stone, who was a captain of artificers at 
Danbury, Connecticut, during the war of the Rev- 
olution, from March, seventeen hundred and sev- 
enty-seven, to Norerober, seventeen hundred and 
seventy-nine, on the pension roll of said Stale, 
under act of seventh June, eighteen hundred and 
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thirty-two, at the rato of pension due for said 
service; and also the name of his widow, Mary 
Stone, on said pension roll, under act of fourth 
July, eighteen hundred and thirty-six, at the 
same rate, deducting twenty-three dollars and 
thirty-three cents per annum during the continu- 
ance of said pension, and the balance so found 
due be paid to the children of said Levi and Mary 
Stone, deceased, or their Ics:al representatives. 
Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 113. — An Act for the Relief of the surviving 
Children of Sarah Van Pelt, Widow of John 
Van Pelt, a revolutionary Soldier. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
ientatives of the United States ofAmerieain Congress 
assembled f That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, directed to pay to the surviving 
'children of John Van Pelt ana Sarah Van Pelt 
the pension due to her from the fourth day of 
July, eighteen hundred and thirty-eight, to her 
(ieath, which occurred on the twenty-ninth day 
of May, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, at the 
rate of thirty-one dollars and seventy-five cents 
per annum, out of any moneys in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 114.— An Act for the Relief of Barton Jewell. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of .America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, authorizea and directed to place 
the name of Barton Jewell, of Kentucky, lipon 
the invalid pension list, at the rate of eight dollars 
per month, commencing on the first day of Jan- 
uary, eighteen hundred and fifty -six, and to con- 
tinue during his natural life. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 115. — An Act for the Relief of Jonathan 

Cilley. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, directed to place the name of 
Jonathan Cilley upon the list of invalid pension- 
ers, at the rate of four dollars per month, begin* 
ning with tlie third day of December, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 



No. 116.— An Act for the relief of J. H. P. Thorn- 
ton, Lawrence Taliaferro, and Hay T. Talia- 
ferro, Sureties of D. M. P. Thornton, late a 
Purser in the Navy of the United States. 

Be it enacted by lite Senate and Ihuse qf Repre- 
sentalives qfthe United Stales of America in Congress 
assembled. That in conformity witli the principle 
of ihQ report of the CommHtee on the Judiciary, 
made on the twenty-sixth day of July, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-tour, J. H. F. Thornton, Law- 
rence Taliaferro, and Hay T. Taliaferro, be re- 
leased from their liability as sureties on the bonds 
of D. M. F. Thornton, fate a purser in the Navy 
of the United States, executed on th« third day of 
September, eighteen hundred and forty, and on 
the thirtieth day of March, eighteen hundred and 
forty-six. # 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 117.— An Act for the Relief of Richard J. 
Murray, a Soldier in the Seminole .War of 
eighteen hundred and eighteen. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives qflhe United Slates qf America in Congress 
assembled. That the name of Richard J. Murray 
be placed on the roll of invalid pensions, at the 
rate of eight dollars per month, to commence on 
the first day of December, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five, and to continue durnig his natural life. 

Approved, March 3, iy57. 

No. 118.— An Act for the Relief of Joseph Bailey, 
an invalid Soldier of the War of eighteen hun- 
dred and twelve. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives qf the United Slates qf America in Conires$ 
assttnbled, That the name of Joseph Bailey be 



entered on the rolls as an invalid pensioner, at 
the rate of eight dollars per month, from the first 
day of December, eighteen hundred and fifty -five. 
Approved, Marcn 3, 1857. 



No. 119.— An Act for the Relief of Puig, Mir, 
and Company, of New Orleans. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States qf America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and required to release a judg- 
ment rendered in the circuit court of the UnitM 
States, in the fifth circuit and eastern district of 
Louisiana, on the thirteenth day of February, 
one thousand ei^ht hundred and nfly-four, in tne 
case of the United States vs. Puig, Mir, and 
Company, of New Orleans, for the sum of one 
thousand three hundred and ten dollars and fifty- 
four cents, and interest thereon, being the amount 
of duties claimed to be due and payable to the 
United States on certain cofiee imported into the 
port of New Orleans from Cuba, m the Spanish 
orig <* Pepita;" and that the said Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby further authorized and required 
to release a judgment rendered in said court, at 
the same date, in the case of the United States vs. 
P. Puig, and Puig, Mir, and Company, of New 
Orleans, for the sum of three thousand seven 
hundred and sixty-one dollars and twelve cents, 
and interest thereon, being the amount of import 
duties claimed to be due and payable to the United 
States on certain cofiee imported into the said 
port of New Orleans, from Cuba, in the Spanish 
briff ** Atalayador;" but if the judgknents afore* 
said, or any part thereof, shall have been paid 
by the defendants, the Secretary of the Treasury 
is hereby further authorized and required to 
refund to them , out of any moneys in the Treasury 
not otherwise .lopropriated, the amount so paid. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 



No. 120.— An Act for the Relief of Isaac P. 

Washburne. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States qf America in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Interior be 
directed to place the name of Lieutenant Isaac P. 
Washburne, of Kentucky, upon the roll of invalid 
pensioners of the United States, at the rate of 
fifteen dollars per month ; and that the said pen- 
sion commence on the first day of January , eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-six, and continue during 
his natural life. > 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 



No. 121.— An Act for the Relief of Robert H. 
• Stevens. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives qflhe United States qf America in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to place 
the name of Robert H. Stevens, of the State of 
New York, on the invalid pension roll, at the rate 
of eieht dollars per month, to commence on the 
first day of March, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, and to continue during his natural life. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 



No. 122.— An Act for the Relief of Collier H. 
Minire, Philip T. Ellicott, and Lucretia A. 
Brodie, administratrix of Charles Brodic. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States qf America in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he hereby is, directed, outt>f any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated , to pay 
to Collier H. Minge, Philip T. Ellicott, and Lu- 
cretia A. Brodie, administratrix of Charles Bro- 
die, the sum of six thousand nine hundred and 
nineteen dolla^ and thirty-eight cents, to be di- 
vided equally among them; and to Collier H. 
Minge and Philip T. Ellicott, the sum of thirteen 
thousand nine hundred and thirteen dollars and 
sixty-two cents, to be equally divided among 
them. The said sums being in iuU for the amount 
due on a contract dated ^fth December, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-eight,for excavating the chan- 
nel on Dog-River bai% in the Bay of Afobile. 

Approvedi March 3> 1857. 



No. 123.— An Act for the Relief of Shadrach Rict^ 
of Jackson county, Virginia. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House ef Repr^ 
sentaHvesi^the United States qf America in Congresa 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Interior btt 
directed to place the name of Shadrach Rice, of 
Jackson county, Virginia, upon the roll of invidid 
pensioners, and to cause to be paid to him tha 
sum of eight dollars per month during the term 
of his natural life; the payment of said sum to 
.commence October fifteen, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. # 



No. 124.— An Act for the Relief of the Heirs of 
William Easby , deceased, Partner of Easby db ' 
Henly. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Reprc' 
sentalives of the United States qf America in Congress 




Washington, four hundred and tnirteen doHari 
and ten cents out of anj money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, befnj^ the value of 
three hundred ana six barrels of hme shipped on 
board the schooner Elizabeth on the fourth of 
March, eighteen hundred and forty-two, by order 
of Colonel R. E. De Rosaey, for and on ace«uR| 
of Fort Monroe, Virginia, and lost by th« veasd 
getting aground at Old Point Comfort, 
Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 135.— An Act for the Relief of Qftg^ ChMPt * 

penning, Jr. 

Be it enacted by the SenaU and House qf Repre^ 
sentatives qfthe United States qf America in Comgrem 
assembled. That the Postmaster Gkneral be, and 
be hereby is, required ta adjust and settle the 
claim of said Chorpenning, as surviving partner 
of Woodward and Chorpenning, and in his own 
right, for carrying the mails by San Pedro, and 
for supplying the post office in Carson's Valley» 
and also for carrying part of the Independeneo 
mail by California; allowing a pro rata inereaM 
of compensation for the distance by San -Pedro, 
for the service to Carson's Valley, and for such 
part of the eastern mail as was carried by Cali- 
fornia, during all the time when said servicet 
were performed, as shown by the affidavits and 
proofs on file in the House or Representatives. 

Sec. 2. And be Ufkirther enacted. That the Post- 
master General be, and he hereby is, required to 
adjust and settle the claim of said Chorpenning, 
as survuring partner of Woodward and Chor- 
penning, for damages on account of the annul* 
ment or suspension of Woodward and Chorpen- 
ning 's contract for carrying the United States mail 
from Sacramento, in Cfalitornia, to Salt Lake, in 
Utah Territory, as shown in the affidavits and 
proofs on file in the House of Representatives. 

Sec. [3] 4. And be it fiirlher enacted. That the 
Postmaster General be required to allow and pay 
to said Chorpenning his full contract pay, during 
the suspension of Woodward and Chorpenningii 
contract, from the fifteenth day of March, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-three, to the first day of July 
of the same year; and also to allow and pay to 
said Chorpenning thirty thousand dollars pet 
annum from the first day of July, eight^n liun« 
dred and fif\y-threc, when he resumed serviee 
under the contract of Woodward and Chorpen- 
ning, down tfi the termination of his present con- 
tract, which said sum of thirty thousand dollars 
per annum shall bs in lieu of the contract pay 
under both contracts. And the aums in this act 
authorized to be allowed shall be paid out of the 
Treasury. 

Approved, Mfu^ 3, 1857, 

No. 126.— An Act for the Relief of William Wal- 
ton, a Soldier of the War of eighteen hundred 
and twelve. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf IUpr€* 
sentatives qfthe United States of America in Congrem 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and required to place 
the name of WiUiam Walton, of tho State of la? 
diana, on the invalid pension roll, and that lie im 
dollars per month as an intalidi from the third 
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entitled to recenra a pension at the rate of four 
day of DecemBer, eighteen handled and fiity-fiye, 
during his life. 
AmibY«o, March 3« 1857. 

No. 137.— An Act for the Relief of Thomas 
Rhodea and Jeremiah AustilL 

Be U efUcUd by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
BentLiive* qfihe United States tf America ¥^ Congress 
mssembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he hereby is, directed, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise aj^propriated, to pay 
to Thomas Rhodes and Jeremiah AustiU the sum 
of four thousand dollars in full, for their expenses 
in constructing a road from Mobile, in Alabama, 
tp l^aseagoula Bay^ for the transportation of the 
mail in. the year eighteen hundred and twenty- 
eight. 

ApFaoYED, March 3, 1857. 

No. 128. — An.Act for the Relief of Greorge Cas- 

aaday. 

Se it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives qf the United States qj^ America in Congress 
assembledf That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to place 
the name of Gfeor^e Cassaday, of the State of 
Ohio» on the invalid pension roll, at the rate of 
eight dollars per month, to commence on the 
twenty-eighth day of August, eighteen hundred 
fUidforty-seTen,and to continue during his natural 
fife. 

Approved, March 3» 1857. 

Na. m.— An Act for the Benefit of William L. 

Oliver. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Reprc' 
ttmtmtivesqfthe United States qf America in Congress 
assemhUdt That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, directed to place the nams of 
William L. Oliver, of Davis county, in the State 
of Iowa, upon the roll of invalid pensioners, and 

Eay him from the first day of January, eighteen 
nndred and fifty-six, the sum of ten dollars per 
month during his natural life, out of anj moneys 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 
AmovEO, March 3, 1857. 

No. 13Q.— An Act for the Relief of Claibom 

Vaughn. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Howe of Repre- 
untatives qf the United States qf America in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, directed to. place the name of 
Claiborn Vaughn on the roll of invalid pensions for 
the State of Georgia, at the rate of six dollars per 
month, to commence on the fourth day of De- 
cember, eighteen hundred andfifiy-five,and to con- 
tinue during his natural life. 

Appeoved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 131. — ^An Act for the Relief of George Bond. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States ofAmericain Congress 
assembled^ That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, directed to place the name of 
George Bond on the roll of invalid pensions for 
the State of Greorgia, at the rate of eight dollars 

esr month, to commence on the fourth day of 
ecember, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, and 
to continue during his natural life. 
Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 132.— An Act for the Relief*of Sampson 
Hays, a Soldier in the Mexican war. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives qf the United States qf America in Congress 
assembledf That the Secretary of the Interior place 
the name of Sampson Ha]^s on the roll of invalid 
pensioners at the rate of eight dollars per month, 
from the third day of December, eignteen hun- 
dred and fifty-five, during his natural life. 

Approyed, March 3, 1857. . 

No. 133.— An Act for the Relief A* Benjamin W. 

Smith son. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House, (f Repre^ 
untatives qf the United States tf America in Congress 
msembtsdf That there be paid to Benjamin Wi 



Smithson, late a captain in the third regiment 
Missouri mounted volunteers, out of any moneys 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
pay and emoluments of a captain, from the date 
of nis resignation until he was informed by his 
commandmg officer of the acceptance of the same, 
and discharged from the service of the United 
States, deducting therefrom such amount as may 
have been paid him for services during the sump 
time. 
Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 134.— An Act for the Relief of Mark and 
Richard H. Bean, of the State of Arkansas. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Houst of Repre- 
stntatives qfthe United States of America in Congress 
assembled,' Thai the Secretary o? the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to adjust, upon prin- 
ciples of eouity and justice, the claim of Mark 
and Richara H. Bean, and to pay whatever may 
be found due, out of any money m the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, deducting what they 
may have heretofore received: Provided, That the 
compensation shall not exceed fifteen thousand 
dollars. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 135. — An Act for the Relief of Isaac Swain. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the tlnited States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he hereby is, directed, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to pay 
to Isaac Swain the sum of four thousand eight 
hundred dollars, in full for freight on stores for 
the army of the United States, from Benicia, in 
California, to the Gk>vernment hulk or post-land- 
ing near that place, and for injuries received |;>y 
his ship Ellen Brooks whilst lying at said post- 
landing. 

Approved, March* 3, 1857. 

No. 136. — An Act relinquishing the Claim of the 
United States to certain Property of which Eli- 
jah King died seized and possessed, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, upon certain specified con- 
ditions. 

Whereas it has been represented to the Con- 
gress of the United States, that one Elijah Kin^, 
an emancipated slave, died intestate recently in 
the city of Washington, in the District of Colum- 
bia, seized and possessed of, and entitled to, real 
estate in said city of considerable value, leaving 
a wife. Christian King, a slave, the property of 
one William A. Stephenson, of the county of 
Fauquier, and State of Virginia, to whom the said 
EUijan, whilst they were .both slaves, was mar- 
riea by John B. Armistead; a justice of the peace, 
with consent of the owners of both said Elijah 
and said Christian, and having also two sons, 
Bayliss Eling and Thomas Km^, issue of the 
marriage, the said two sons bein^ slaves, and 
owned by one Robert Carter, of said county and 
State: and whereas it is doubtful whether said 
wife and children can, by reason of their condition 
as slaves, lawfully take and hold said real estate 
by inheritance, in which event it is believed that 
said real estate, for want of lawful heirs of such 
Elijah Kin^, has vested in the United States: and 
whereas it is represented to the Congress of the 
United States, tnat the owners of the said slaves, 
the wife and sons, are willing to emancipate and 
set free the said slaves, and thereby invest them 
with power to tak«, hold, and enjoy said real 
estate, provided the United States will release to 
and vest in them all right, title, and interest to 
and in said real estate which may have vested in 
the United States, one third of said riyht, title, 
and interest to be held and enjoyed by the wife 
for life, and the other two thirds, with the rever- 
sion of the wife's third, by the sons absolutely: 
Therefore — 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That so soon as the said Christian 
King, and' the said Bayliss Kin^ and Thomas 
Kin^, the wife and sons of the said Elijah King, 
ehalT have been emancipated and set free by their 
owners, respectively, all right, and title, and 
interest to and in the real estate of which the said 
Elyah King shall have diecihscizcd) possessed » or 



^titled, which, by definok of his having left heiri 
capable of inheriting from him, shall have vestea 
in the United States, shall be, and the same i^ 
hereby, vested in the wife and sons, to be heldi 
Ownea, and enjoyed by them, one third by th# 
said wife for life, and the other two thirds, with 
the reversion of the wife's third, to the son* 
absolutely, with full power to sue for, iU[id recover, 
such right, title, ana interest as is hereby vested 
or intended to be vested in said wife ana sons. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That in tht 
event either or any two of said slaves shall bo 
emancipated, and set.free in contemplation of the 
provisions of this act, and the owner or owner* 
sh^ declyie to set free all of them, the provisions 
of this act shall inure to such as shall be emanci- 
pated and set free. If the wife alone be emanci- 
pated and set free, then the said right, title, and 
mterest shall vest in her absolutely; if the two 
sons be emancipated, and the wife be not, then 
said right, title, and interest shall vest absolutely 
in said sons, or in one of them, if but one bo 
emancipated; and if the wife and one son bo 
emancipated, then the wife shall hold and enjoy 
one half of the said real estate for life, and the 
son shall take and hold the other half, and tho 
reversion of the wife's half, absolutely : Provided, 
nevertheless, That this act shall not be construed 
to affect or impair, in any manner, or to any 
extent, the legal or equitable rights, titles, or 
interests of other persons, if any such there be, 
to or in such real estate. This act shall take 
effect and be in force from and after the passcige 
thereof. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 137.— An Act for the Relief of John B. Rose, 
of Wabash County, Indiana. 

Be it enacted by the Seriate and House qf Repre^ 
sentatives qfthe United States qf America in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Interitr be, 
and he is hereby, directed .to cause to be issued 
to John B. Rose, of Wabash county, Indiana, a 
warrant for one hundred and sixty acres of land, 
in consideration of his services as lieutenant of 
the fifteenth regiment of United States infantry 
during the last war with Great Britain* • 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 138. — An Act granting a Pension to Frank- 
lin W. Armstrong, of Hardin County, Ken- 
tucky. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States qf America in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to place 
the name of Franklin W. Armstrong, of Hardin 
county, Kentucky, upon the invalid pension roll, 
at sixteen dollars per month, beginning on the 
first day of January, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
six, and to continue during the existence of his 
present disability. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. ^ 

No. 139.— An Act for the Relief of Robert Davis. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives qf the United States of America in Congress 
assembled^ That the proper disbursing officers of 
the Government be, and they are nereby, di- 
rected to pay to Robert Davis, of Warren county, 
Kentucky, the sum of one hundred and forty 
dollars, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, being the value of a horse 
lost by him in battle. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 



PRIVATE RESOLUTIONS. 

No. 1. — A Resolution to authorize the Secretary 
of State and the ^cretary of the Interior to 
settle the Claim of William Carey Jones, for 
certain services. 

Resolved by the Senate and House qf Repreunt- 
atives qf the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of State and the 
Secretary of the Interior shall adjudge and settle 
on terms of equity and justice the claim of Wil- 
liam Carey Jones for compensation for services 
performed by him in the years eighteen hundred 
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«nd forty-nine, and eighteen hundred and fiAy, 
as special agent of the United States to Mexico 
and California, and that the amount which shall 
be allowed by them shall be paid to said Jones 
out of any money in the Treasury of the United 
States not otherwise appropriatea, on his giving 
a receipt therefor, and m full compensation for 
■aid serrices. 
Approved, January 17, 1857. 

No. 2. — ^Joint Resolution in Favor of J. W. Nye. 

Ruolved by the Senate and Howe qf ReprtUfU- 
aHves qfthe Umied States (if America in Congree$ 
Mtsembied, That the Secretary of the Treasunrbe, 
and he is hereby, directed to pay to J. W. Nye, 
or his attorney, the sum of three thousand two 
hundred dollars, oi-.t of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, for improvements 
made upon the public ^^rounds, for which he has 
receivea no compensauon. 

Approved, January 17, 1857. 

No. 3. — Joint Resolution to pay.the Pension due 
Parmelia Slavin, late wife of John Blue, de- 
ceased, to her Administrator. 

Whereas at the last session of Congress an 
act was passed granting a pension to rarmelia 
Slavin, late the wife of John Blue, deceased, o( 
four dollars per month, for five years from the 
first day of January, anno Domini one thousand 
eight hundred and forty-eight, who is now dead, 
and in order saiid pension may be secured to her 
representatives — 



Reiolved by the Senate and House <f Rtmrennt- 
aiives of the United States [of Amer%ca'\ in Congress 
assembled, That the proper ofiicer is hereby di- 
rected to pay Artemas Sayles, the administrator 
of Parmelia Slavin, late the wife of John Blue, 
deceased, out of the money appropriated for the 
payment of pensions, the amount of pension due 
the said Parmelia Slavin, by the act of the second 
day of March, anno Domini one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-five. 

Approved, March 2, 1857. 

No. 4.^— Joint Resolution for the Relief of Israel 

B. Bigelow. 

Resolved by (he Senate and Hotue qfRapresent- 
atives qf the United States qf America in Congr^ 
assembled, That a pension of fifteen dollars per 
month, durins his natural life, be altowed to 
Israel B. Bigelow, of Texas, to commence from 
the fourteenth day of January, eighteen hundred 
and forty-seven, the day on which ne was severely 
wounded and disabled by the enemy, while bear- 
ing important dispatches from Major General 
Patterson to General duitman, during the march 
of the division of volunteers from victoria to 
Tampico, in Mexico. 

Approved, March 2,' 1857. 



No. 5.— Joint Resolution for the Relief of W. W. 
Wimmer, late Postmaster of West Zanesville, 
Ohio. 

' Resohed by the Senate and House qf JRcpretefU- 
oHves qf the United States tf America in Congress 



assembled. That the Postmaster General be, and 
hereby is, authorized to allow and pay to Wil- 
liam W. Wimmer, E»q., late postmaster at Wes^ 
Zanesville, Ohio,/or service performed by him as 
special mail messenger to transport the mail be- 
tween his said post ofiice and the cars of the Cen- 
tral Ohio Railroad Company, from May, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five, and November, eighteen 
hundred aad fifty-six, inclusive, such rate of com- 
pensation as he may consider just and reasonable: 
Provided, The same shall not exceed in the aggre- 
gate the sum of one hundred dollars. 
Approved, March 3, 1857. j 



[Omitted in its proper place, on page 400.] 

PvBUC, IX. — ^An Act to procure a Bust, in Mar- 
ble, of the late Chief Justice John Rutledge. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre» 
sentatives qfthe United States qf America in Congress 
assembled, That the joint committee of the two 
Houses of Conrress on the Library be, and they 
are herebj, authorized and required to contract 
with a suitable artist for the execution, in marble, 
and delivery in the room of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, a bust of the It^ce Chief Justice 
John Rutledge. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enaeUd, That for the 
purpose of carrying this act into efiect, there be, 
and hereby is, appropriated, eight hundred dol- 
lars, to be paid out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved, January 21, 1857* 
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APPROPRIATIONS, NEW OFFICES, ETC. 



BTATEMBNTS, SHOWING 

I.— Appropriations made during the Third^Ses- 
sion of the Thirty-Fourth Congress. 

II. — Offices created and the Salaries thereof. 

III. — ^The Offices the Salaries of which have been 
Increased, with the amount of such In- 
crease, during the same period. 

April 14, 1857. — Prepared under the direction qf 
the Secretary qf the Senate and Clerk qfthe Houu 
• tf RtfTtuntaJAteSi in ecmpliance wih the tixth 
Hction qfthe **»Act to authorize the appointment qf 
oddiHonal paymasttrt^ and for othir purpoeeSf** 
^proved July 4, 1836. 

I. — Appropriations made during the tbird 

BBI8I0N or THE THIRTY-FOURTH CONOREII. 

By the act maScine appropriations for the pay- 
ment of Inralia and other Pensions or the 
United States for the year ending the thirtieth 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight; 

Por invalid peniloM, under varfoas acts. #478,000 00 

For pensions under acts of the eigrueenth March, 
eighteen hundred and eigliteen, ftlleenth May, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-ei^t, and sev- 
enth June, eighteen hundred and thirty-two. . 84,190 00 
For pensions to widows of those who served in 
the revolutionary war, under the tbird tection 
of acts of fourth July, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-six. seventh July, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-eigitt, third March, eighteen hundred and 
forty-three, aeventeenth June, eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-four, second February and 
twenty-ninth July, eighteen hundred and fbrty- 
eigbt,and second kccUou act o«' third February, 

eighteen hundred and fifty-three .568,000 00 

For pensions to widofra and orphans, under act 
of twenty-flrst July, eighteen hundred and for- 4 

ty-eight, first section of act of third February, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-three, and under 

special acts 191,500 00 

For Navy invalid pensions 40,000 00 

For Navy pensions to widows and orphans, un- 
der act of eleventh August, eighteen hundred 
and forty-eight 140,000 00 

#1,501,390 00 



By the act to procure a Bust, in marble, of the 

late Chief Justice John Rutledge. 

To enable the joint committee of the two Houses of Con- 
gress on the library to contract with a suitable artist for 
the execution, in marble, and delivery in the room of Uie 
Supreme Court of the United States, a bust of the late 
Chief Justice John Rutledge #800 00 



By the act making a reappropriation from the 
surplus fund for the relief of Lieutenant John 
Guest, United States Navy, and others. 

For the balance remaining of the appropriations made by 
Congress in the years eighteen hundred and forty, and 
eighteen hundred and forty-one, for the survey of the 
coast IVom Appalachicola bay to the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi river, for the ascertainment of the practicability of 
establishing a navy-yard and naval station which would 
best subserve the protection of the commerce of the Gulf 
of Mexico, which balance has been carried to the credit 
of the surplus fbnd, fbr the p^ymeut of the sum due Lieu- 
tenant John Guest, United States Navy, fsiz hundred 
and seventeen dollars,) for services rendeied in such sur- 
vey, and Ibr other lawAil claims of ofllcers who were 
employed in that survey.. •••*... #1|'760 40 
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By the act authorizing the establishing of a Navy 
Depot on Ely the Island, at Brunswick, on the 
coast of Greorgia, and for other purposes. 

To purchase a site for a Navy depot on Bljrthe Island, oo 
the coast of Georgia, and to ereot such buildings and 
make such improvements as may be necessary for the 
reimir of United States vessels of war, and aflTord reAige 
therefor #900,000 00 

By the act to authorize the President of the United 

States to cause to be procured , by purchase or 

otherwise, a suitable steamer as a Revenue 

Cutter. 

To enable the President of the United States to cause to be 
procured, by purchase or otherwise, a suitable steamer as 
a revenue cutter #150,000 00 



By the act making appropriations for the Con- 
sular and Diplomatic Expenses of the Gk>vem- 
ment for the year ending the thirtieth of June, 
eighteen hundred and fi^y-eight. 

For salaries of Envoys Extraordinary, Ministers, and C<Mn- 
missioners of tlie United States at Great Britam, France, 
Russia. Spain, Austria, Prussia, Brazil, Mexico, Switzer- 
land, Uome, Naples, Sardinia, Belgium, Holland, Portu- 
gal, Denmark, Sweden, Turkey, Peru. Chili, Buenos 
Ayres, New Granada, Bolivia, Ecuador, Venezuela, 
Guatemala, Nicaragua, China, and Sandwich Isl- 
ands #971,000 00 

For salaries of the Secretaries of Legation of the 
United States at Great Britain. France, Russia, 
Spain, Austria, Prussia, Brazil, Mexico, Peru, 

' Chill, and Buenos Ayres 95,550 00 

For salaries of Assistant Secretaries of Legation 
at London and Paris 3,000 00 

For salary of the Secretary of Legation to China, 
acting as Interpreter «.., 6,000 00 

For salary of the Secretary of Legation to 
Turkey^ acting as Dragoman 3,000 00 

For contmgent expenses of all the missions 
abroad 75,000 00 

For contingent expenses of fbreign intercourse.. 60,000 00 

For expenses of intercourse with the Barbery 
Powers 6,000 00 

For expenses of the consulates in the Turkish 
dominions, viz : interpreters, guards, and otter 
expenses of the consulates at Constantinople, 
Smjrrna. Candia, Alexandria, and Beyrout. ... 9,500 00 

For the relief and inrotection of American seamen 
in foreign countries 195,000 00 

For expenses which mav be incurred in acknowl- 
edging the services of the masters and crews 
of foreisn vessels in rescuing citizens and ves- 
sels of uie United States from shipwreck, to be 
expended under the direction of the President 
ofUie United States 3,000 00 

For the purchase of blank-books, stationery, arms 
of the United States, seals, presses, and flags, 
and for the payment of postages for the consuls 
of the United States 50,000 00 

For compensation of the CommissioQer provided 
in the first article of the reciprocity treaty with 
Great Britain 9,000 00 

Forper diem of Commissioner and compensatioii 
of^Snrveyor 4,990 00 

For payment of all expenses attending the em- 
ployment of steamer or sailing vessel, and fbr 
surveys and umpirage 15,750 00 

For traveling expenses, transportation, repairs 
of i nstruments, and all other expenses 700 00 

For compensation of the Commissioner, Secre- 
tary,Chief Astronomer and Surveyor, Assistant 
Astronomer and Surveyor, Clerk, and fbr pro- 
visions, transportation, and contingencies <^ 
the Commission to run and mark the boundary 
line between the United States and the British 
pos s ess i ons bounding on Washington Terri- 
tory ?. 71,000 00 

For salaries of Consuls General at Quebec, Cal- 
cutta. Alexandria, Simoda, Havana. Constan- 
tlnopie, Frankibrt-on-iha-MaiBi Cfonsols at 



Liverpool. London, Melbomiie« Honf-Kons, 
Glasgow^auritius, Singapore jBelftM, Cora, 
Dundee, Demarara, Hahiaz, Kingston, (Ja- 
maica.) Leeds, -Manchester, Nassau, (New 
Providence,) Southampton, Turk's Island, 
Prince Edward^ Island, Havre, Paris, Mar- 
seilles, Bordeaux, La Rochelle. Lyons, Mo*- 
^ cow, Odessa. Revel, St. Petersbui^, Matan- 
ZBS, Trinidad de Cuba, Santiago de Cuba, San 
Juan, (Porto Rico,) Cadiz, Malagaj^ Ponce, 

i Porto Rico,) Trieste. Vienna, Aix la-Chapelle, 
?anton, Shanghai, Fouchou, Amoy, Ningpo, 
Beyrout. Smyrna, Jerusalem, Rottenwni, 
Amsterdam, Antwerp. Fnnchal, Oporto, St 
Thomas, Elsineur, Crenoa, Basle, Geneva, 
Messina, Naples, Palermo, Letpsic, Munich, 
Leghorn, Stuttsardt, Bremen, Hamburg, Tao- 

Cers, Tripoli, Tunis, Rio de Janeiro, Pemam- 
ico,Vera Cruz, Acapulco,Callao, Valparaiso, 
Buenos Ajrres, San Juan del Sur. Aspinwall, 
Panama, Laguayra, Honolulu, Lahaina, Cape- 
town. Falkland Islands, Venice, Stettin, Can- 
dia, Cyprus, Ratavia, Payal, Santiago, (Cape 
de VerdesJ Saint Croix, Bpezzia, Athens, ] 

Zanzibar, Bahia, Maranham island. Para, Rio 
Grande, Matamoras, Mexico, (city,) Tampico, 
Paso del Norte, Tabasco, Paita,Tumbez,Tal- 
cahuano, Carthagena, Sahanlllo, Onioa, Guy- 
aqnfl, Cobija, Montevideo, Tahiti, Bay of Isl- 
ands, Apia. Lantbala ; Commercial Agents at 
San Juan del Norte, Port-au-Prinoe, San Do- 
mingo, (city,) St. Paul de Loanda, (Angola,) 
Monrovia, Gaboon, Cape Haytien, Auz Caye s, 
and Amoor river #979,750 60 

For Interpreters to the Consulates in China. . . . 4,500 00 

For estimated loss by exchange on drafls of con- 
suls and interptvters, for salary 4,500 09 

For the preservation of the archives of the sev- 
eral consulates of the United States and the 
commercial agencies 11,900 0# 

For oflice rent ibr those consuls general, consuls, 
and commercial agents who are not allowed to 
tniCf not to exceed ten per centum on the 
amount or their compensation, as fixed by the 
act of eighteenth August, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-six 93,500 00 



#1,089,070 09 



By the act making appropriations for the support 
of the Military Academy for the year enoinc 

* the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundrml and 
fiAy-eight. 

For the pay of ofileeri, instmcton, cadets, and musi- 
cians #91,100 00 

For commutation of subsistence * 9,044 00 

For forage for ofllcers* horses \.,.^ 804 09 

For current and ordinary expenses, as follows : 
repairs and improvementsj Aiel and appara- 
tus, forage, postage, stationery, transportation, 
printing, clerks, miscellaneous and incidental 

expenses, and departments of instruction 354K75 09 

For gradual increase and expense of library 1,500 00 

For expenses of the Board of Visitors 3,000 00 

For forage for artillery and cavalry horses 9,640 09 

For supplying horses for caralry and artillery 

praeuce .\ 1,000 09 

For i\imittire for hospital for cadeu 950 09 

For barracks for dracoon detachment 5,000 99 

For purchase of bell, and mounting the same, 

with the clock on one of the public buildings. . 800 09 
To procure the balistic apparatus Ibr gun pen- 

duhun 500 00 

For repairs to ofllcers' qtutrters 500 09 

For models for the department of cavalry 1 ,000 00 

For extension of water-pipes and increase of res- 
ervoir <. 9,000 00 

For targeu and batteries for artillery exercise.. 909 00 

For gas-pipes, gasometen, and retorts ..•• 7,500 00 

#161,179 09 
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Appropriation!. 

For second of ten iiMtallments u annuity, to be 
expended in estabUaliinf and instructing tbem 
in agricultural and mechanical pursuits, and 
in educating their children, and promoting 
civilization and Christianity, at the discretion 
of the President, per tenth article of the treaty 
of seventeenth October, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five #15,000 00 

For expenses of transportation and deliveiy of 
annuities in goods and provisions 17,000 00 

Chippewtu Iff Lake Supericr. — FuyUUng 
tie treaty (f thirtieth September , eighteen 
hundred andj^-fow. 

For -two Uiirds pf sixteenth of twenty-five in- 
MaUments » money, per fourth article treaty 
fburth October, eighteen hundred and forty- 
two, and ei^ith aRide treaty thirtieth Sap- 
tcmber, eighteen hundred and fif^-four 8,333 33 

For two thirds of sixteenth of twenty-five in- 
Btallments in goods, per fourth article treaty 
fourth October, eighteen hundred and fbrty- 
two. and eighth article treaty thirtieth Sep- 
tember, eighteen hundred and fifty-four ...... T/NX) 00 

For twathirds of sixteenth of twenty-five install- 
ments for the support of schools, per fourth 
article treaty fourth October, eighteen hundred 
and for^-two; and eighth article treaty thirtieth 
Siptember. eighteen hundred and fifty-four. . . 1,333 83 

For two thirdiB of sixteenth of twenty-five install- 
ments for the purchase of provisions and to- 
bacco, per fouiih article treaty fourth October, - 
eighteen hundred and forty-two, and eighth 
article treaty thirtieth September, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four 1,388 83 

Fot third of twen^ installments in coin, goods» 
household Aimiture, and cooking utensils, agri- 
cultural implements and cattle, carpenters* and 
other tools, and building materials, and for 
monl and educational purposes, per fourth 
article treaty thirtieth September, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four 19,000 00 

For third of five installments in blankets, cloths, 
nets, guns, ammunition, and such otheruticles 
of necessity as they may require, to the Boia 
Forte band, per twelfth article treatv thirtieth 
September, eighteen hundred and firar-four. . . 8/X)0 00 

For third of twenty In9tallments for six smiths 
and assistants, per second and fifth articles 
treaty thirtieth September, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four 5^040 00 

Per third of twenty installments (br the fupport 
of six smiths' shops, per second and fifth articlea 
treaty thirtieth September, eighteen hundred 
andflfty-four 1,38000 

For first of twenty installments for the seventh 
smith And assistant, and support of shop, per 
second and fifth articles treaty thirtieth Sep- 
tember, eighteen hundred and fifty-four l/)00 00 

For support of a smith, assistant, and shop, for 
the Bois Forte band, during the pleasure of the 
President, per twelfth article treaty thirtieth 
September, eighteen hundred and fifty-four. . . 1^060 00 

For support of two ftirmers for the Bois Forte 
band, during die pleasure of the President, per 
twelfth article treaty thirtieth September, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-four ... . 1,900 00 

Chippewoi qf Mitsissippi, — FulJUling the 
frejto of twenty-second February^ eigh- 
teen hundred andfifly-five . 

For one thh^ of sixteenth of ffeenty-flve install- 
msents in money, per fourth article treaty fourth 
October,eighteen hundred and forty-two, and 
eighth article treaty thirtieth September, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-four 4,100 87 

For one third of sixteenth of twenty-five install- 
ments in goods, per fourth article treaty fourth 
October, eighteen hundred and forty-two, and 
eighth article treaty thhtieth September, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-four 8,500 00 

For one third of sixteenth of twenty-five install- 
ments for the support ot schools, per fourth 
article ueaty fourth October, eighteen hundred 
and fornr-two, and eiffhth article treaty thirtieth 
September, eighteen nundred and fifty-four. . . 880 07 

For one third of sixteenth of twenty-five install- 
ments for the purchase of provisions and to- 
bacco, per fourth article treaty fourth October, 
eighteen hundred and fony-two, and eighth 
article treaty thirtieth September, eii^teen 
hundred and fifty-four 080 87 

For one third of sixteenth of twenty-five install- 
mants for the support of two smiths' shops, 
Including the pay of two smiths and assistants, 
and ftumslilng iron and steel, per fourth article 
treaty fourth October, eighteen hundred and 
forty-two, and eighth article treaty thirtieth 
September, eighteen hundred and fifty-four. . . 888 67 

For one third ofsixteenth of twenty-five install- 
ments for pay of two formers, per fourth article 
treaty fourth October, eighteen hundred and 
forty-two, and eighth article treaty thirtieth 
September, eighteen hundred and fifty-four. . . 833 33 

For third of twenty installments of annuity in 
money, per third article treaty twenQr-second 
February, eighteen hundred and fifty-five 90fiOO 00 

PiUager and Lake Winmbigothith Bandt. 

For third of thir^ installments of annuity in 
money, per third aitide treaty twenty-second 
Febnury, eighteen hundred and fifty-five 10/108 68 

For third of tnirty installments of annuity in 
goods, per third article treaty twenty-seoond 
Pehniaiy, eighteen hundred and fifty-five. .... 8^ 00 



By the act for the construction of a Wagon Road 
flrom Fort Kearny, vid the South Pass of the 
Rocky Mountains and Qreat Salt Lake Valley, 
to Uie eastern portion of the State of California, 
and for other purposes. 

For the construction of a wagon road from Fort Kearny, 
in the Territory of Nebraska, via the South Pass of the 
Rockv Mountains, to the eastern boundary of the Stale 
of California, near Honey Lake, to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary or die Interior, pursuant to 
contracts to be made by him, said road to connect with, 
and form an extension of, the road already authorized 
from Fort Ridgely to the aforesaid South Pass, $300,000 00 

For tlie construction of a wagon road from El 
Paso, on tiie Uio Grande, to Fort Yuma, at 
the mouth of the Gila river, to be expended 
under die direction of the Secretary of the fn- 
ceri<v, pursuant to contracts to be made by 
him 300/X)0 00 

For the construction of a wagon road from Fort 
Defiance, in die Territory of New Mexico, to 
the Colorado river, near the mouth of the Mo- 
have river 50,000 00 

$550,000 00 



By the act making appropriations for the com- 
pletion of Military Roads in Oregon Territory. 

For the completion of the road from Astoria to Sa- 
lem ; ...$10,000 00 

For the completion of the road from Myrtle Creek 
to Camp Stewart. 30,000 00 

For the completion of the road firom Myrtie Creek 
toBcottsburg 30,000 00 

$70,000 00 

• 

By the act making appropriations for the current 
and contingent expenses of the Indieui Depart- 
ment, and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
various Indian Tribes, for the year ending June 
thirtieth, eighteen hundred and fifty-eig^t. 

For the current aivl contingent expenses of tha Indian 
Department, viz : 

For the nav of superintendents of Indian affhirs, and of the 
sevenu Indian agents, pur acts of fifth June, eighteen 
hundred and fifty, twenty-eighth September, eighteen 
hundred and fifty, twenty-seventh February, eighteen 
hundred and fltty-one, third March, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-two. third March, eighteen hundred and fi%- 
three, thirty-nrst July, eighteen hundred and fiftv-fonr, 
third Mareh, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, and eigh- 
teenth August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, $75,750 00 
For the pay of the several Indian sub-agents, per 
act of thirty-first of July, eighteen hundred and 

flfl»r-four 10,500 00 

For the pay of an additional Indian agent for the 
Indiins of New Mexico, at an annual salary of 
one thousand five hundred dollars, and for the 
pay of two agents, at an annual salary of one 
thtmsand dollars each, one for Indians in Utah, 
and one for the Witchetas and neighboring 
tribes west of the Cboctaws and Cbickasaws.. 3,500 00 
For the pay of clerk to superintendent at St. 
Loulfl, Missouri, per act of twenty-seventh 

June, eij^teen hundred and forty-eix< • 1,900 00 

For the pay of clerk to superintendent in Cali- 
fornia, per act of third March, eighteen hun- 
dred and flftv-two 9,500 00 

For the pay or interpreters, per acts of thirtieth 
June, eighteen hundred and tbirty*four, and 
twenty-seventh February, eighteen hundred 

and fifty-one ^,, 33,500 00 

For presents to Indians 5,000 00 

For provisions for Indians 11,800 00 

For buildings at agencies, and repairs thereof. . . 10,000 08 
For contingencies of the Indian department. . . . 30,500 00 
For insurance, transportation, and necessary ex- 
penaea of delivery of annuities, aoods, and • 

K revisions to the Indian tribes in Minnesota, 
licbigan, and Wisconsin 30,000 00. 

For the employment of temporary clerks by Su- 
perintendent of Indian Affairs, on such occa- 
sions and for such periods of time as the Sec- 
retary of the Intenor may deem necessary to 
the public service 6,000 00 

For fulfillins treaty stipulations with various 
Indian tribes : 

CummuheSf Xtotoss, amd Apaches iff •flric- 
anaas river. 

For fourth of ten installments for the purchase 
of goods, provisions, and agricultural imple- 
ments, per sixth article treaty twenty-seventh ' 
July, eiglitecn hundred and fifty-three 16^000 00 

For expenses of transpurtation of the fourth (^ 
ten installments of goods, provisions, and agri- 
cultural implements, per sixth article treaty 
twenty-seventh July, eighteen bundled and 
fiftyUiree 7,000 00 

Blud^fbot J^atUm, 

For second often instaUmenu as annuity, to ba 
eapended in the purchase of such goods, pro- 
vMona, and other useful articles, as the Pree- 
ident, at his discretion, may from time to 
time determine, per ninth article of the treaty 
of seventeenth October, eighteen hundred and 
imyftve , 90/100 00 



For third of thirty Installmenta for purposes of 
utility, per third article treaty twenty-second 
February, ei^teen hundred and fifty-five #4,000 00 

Fot third of twenty installments for purpoaos 
of education, per third article treaty twenty- * 
second February, eighteen hundred and fif^- 
five 3,000 00 

Fot third of five annual installments for the pur- 
chase of powder, shot, lead, twine, and to- 
bacco, per third article trea^ twenty-second 
February, eighteen hundred and fifty-five. .... GOO 00 

For third or five inaual installmenu for the hire 
of six laborers, per third article treaty twenty- 
•econd Februuy, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
five 8,000 00 

For thhrd of fifteen annual installments for sup- 
port of two smiths and miths' shops, pes third 
article treaty twenty-second February, ei^teen 
hundred and fifty-five 9^00 

Chippewas of Ba^nvm^ Swan Creekf and 
Black River. . 

For second of five equal annual installmenta for 
educational purposes, under the direction of 
the President, per second article of the treaty 
of second Atigust, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
five ifiOH 00 

For second of five equal annual installments for 
agricultural implements and carpenters* tools, 
household Aimiture and building materials, 
cattie, labor, and necessary useftil articles, per 
second article of the treaty of second August, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five fl^OOO*^ 

For second of ten equal annual instalhneota In 
coin, to he distributed per cap^ in the usual 
manner of paying annuities, per second article 
of the treaty of second Augint, eighteen huu' 
dred and fifty- five 10,000 0$ 

For second installment tv the support of <»6- 
blacksmith shop for ten years, per second ar- 
ticle of the treaty of second August, eighteoi 
huddred and fifty-five i;HO 00 

CheppewoMf Menomoneett WinnAago§$9 and 
Mw York Indieme. 

For edueatioB daring the pleai«re**t>f Coagrass, 
per fifth article treaty eleventh August, eigh- 
teen hundred and twenty-seven ...• ipoo Ot 

Ch i c k a s m p t, 

For permanent annuity in goods, per act of twen- 
Qr.fifth February, seventeen himdred and nin*- 
ty-aiM ,.... lyOOO 00 

Chifpewas ef 8auU SU. JiSarie. 

For payment of this arooiut, being the turn 
awarded by the Commissioner, and to be re- 
ceived in full consideration for the surrender 
of the right and interest of said Indians in the 
fishing and encampment at the ftdls of St. 
Mary, which they held according to the treaty 
of suteenth June, ei^teen hundred and 
twenttr, per first and second articles trea^ at 
Detron, second August eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five..,. 



17,473 0$ 



Choctaws* 



For permanent annuity, per second article treatv 
sixteenth November, eighteen hundred and 
five, and thirteenth article treaqr twenty-seo- 
ond June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five. . . . < 8,^00 00 

For permanent annuity for support of light-borsu- 

men, per thirteenth article treaty eighteenth 

Oet«»er, eighteen hundred and twenty, and 

thirteenth article treaty twenty-second June, 

tt eighteen hundred and fifty-five 009 00 

For permanent provision for education, per 
second article treaty twentieth Januair, eigh- 
teen hundred and twenty-five, and thirteenth 
article treatv twenty-second June, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five 6/100 0$ 

For permanent provision for blacksmith, per 
sixth article treaty eighteenth October, eigh- 
teen hundred and twenty, and thirteenth arti- 
eie treaty twenty-second June, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-five 000 00 

For permanent provision for iron and steel, per 
ninth article treaty twentieth Januanr, eigh- 
teen hundred and twenty-five, and thlrt^ienth 
article treaty twenty-second June, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five 390 QQ 

For interest on five hundred thousand dollars, at 
five per centum, for education and other bene- 
ficial purposes, to be applied under the direc- 
tion of the general council of the Cboctaws, 
in conformity with the provisions conulned in 
the tMith and thirteenth articles of the treaty 
of twenty-second June, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five.... 99^000 0$ 

Creeks, 

For permanent annuity in money, per fourth 
article treaty seventh August, seventeen hun- 
dred and ninety, and fifth article treaty twenty- 
aevanth August, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
six 1,500 00 

For permanent annuity in m6ney, per second 
article treaty sixteenth June, eighteen hundred 
and two, and fifUi article treaty seventh Au- 
gust, eighteen hundred and fifty-six 3,000 00 

For permanent annuity in money, per fourth 
article treatv twenty-fourth January, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-six, and fifth article treaty 
seventh August, eightoen hundred and fifty- 
alz...y **i 90yl9OOO 
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••^f^r^ir'V^irr'^Tt^^ 



ApprdpriaHans, 



34th CoNa^..«3]> Sbbs. 



For pennmnent provition tat UaekmiUi tad ■%- 
■itunt, and for shop^and tools, per eighth 
article (reaty twenty-fourtb January, etf^neen 
bundred and twenty-six, and fifth article treaty 
■eventh Anguit, eigfateen hundred snd fifty* 

^rtx #8«00 

Fdir permanent provision for iron and atee! Ibr 
shop, per eigbth article treaty twenty-fomHi 
January, eighteen hundred and twenty-si]^ 
aikd fifth article treaty seventh Aognst, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-six «...• frOOO 

For permanent provision for the pay of a wheel- 
wright, per eighth article treaty twenty-fourth 
January, eighteen hundred and twenty-Biz^ 
and fifth arude treaty seventh August, eigb- 
leen hundred andflfqr-six. ^.. ...... Jtfm 00 

For blacksmitlf and assistant, and shop and tools, 
during the pleasure of the Prseldent, per Ifth 
article treaty fburteenth Febmanr. eighteea 
hundred and thir^-three, and fiitli article 
treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-Six .7.....!?. 840 00 

For iron and steel fi>r shop, dwrina the pleasum 
of the President, per fifth article treaty fbur- 
teenth February, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
three, and fifth article treaty seventh August, 
ei^teen hundred and fifty -six * ffTO 00 

For wacon-maker. during the pleasure of the 
President, per fifth article treaty fburteenth 
Februaiy» eifhieen hundred and thirty-tluee, 
and fifth article treaty seventh August, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-six 000 00 

For assistance in agriculuiral operatioas, duruf 
the pleasure of the President, per eighth article 
treaty twenty-fborth January, eighteen huu- 
Ared and twenty-six, and fifth article treaty 
seventh August, eighteea hundred aud fifty- 
six ....:..?. ikjmco 

For education, during the pleasure of tlie Presi- 
dent, per fifth article treaty fourteenth Feb- , 
ruary, eighteen hundred and thirty-three, and 
tifih article treaty seventh August, eighteea 
hundred and fifty-six 1/100 00 

For the first of seven additional installments for 
two blacksmiths, assistants, shop and tools, per 
thirtieth article treaty tweuty-fbunh March, \ 

eighteen hundred and thirty-two, and fifth ar- 
ticle treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-six 1,680 00 

For the first of seven additional Installments for 
Iron and steel for shops, per thirteenth article 
treaty twenty-fourth March, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-two, and fifth article treaty seventh 
August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six 040 00 

For twenty-seventh of thirty-three installments 
for education, per fourth article treanr fourth 
January, eighteen hundred and fbrty-five, and 
fifth article treaty seventh August, eighteea 
hundred and fifty-six SfiOO 00 

For fburteenth of twenty installments fbr educa- 
tion, per fourth article treaty fburth January, 
eighteen hundred and forty-five, and fifth ar- 
ticle treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred • 
•ad fifty-six ^000 00 

For five per centum interest on two hundred 
thousand dollars, fbr purpose of education, per 
sixth article treaty seventh August, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-six 10,000 00 

For payment of this amount |>er capita to the 
Creek nation as annuity, per sixth article 
treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred aifd 
fifty-six 300/100 00 

For the payment of such portion of the consider- 
ation provided by the amendment of the Sen- 
"ate to the sixth article of the treaty of seventh 
August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six. as the ^^ 

general council of the Creek nation shall dl- ^^ 
rect to be paid to the treasures of said nation 
for any specified national object 100^000 00 

F<Mr the amount to be paid under the direction of 
the Creek council to those Creeks or their de- 
scendants who emigrated west of the Missis- 
sippi prior to the tr^uy of fourth March, eigh- 
teen bundred and thirty-two, per sixth article 
treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred and 

fifty-six :.... iso/x)ooa 

For payment of such other claims of individual 
Creek Indians as may be found equitable and 
just by the general counc^ of the nation, per 
sixth article treaty seventh August, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-six TO/NO 00 

For this amount to be paid to those individuals 
and their heirs who, under the act of third 
March, eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, 
have received money in lieu of reservations of 
land, per sixth article treaty seventh August, 

eighteen hundred and fifty- six •• 10,000 00 

Fulfilling the articles negotiated tenth January, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, with certain 
hands of— 

. CalapooUut MokUa, and Cliekamas InMani 
of WUlameUe Valley, 

For third of five installments of annuity ft>r bene- 
ficial objects, per second article of treaty teniA 
Januaiy, eighteen hundred and fifty-five 10,000 00 

For third of five installments for pay of physician, 
teacher, blacksmith, and fhrmer, per third ar- * 
tide treaty tenth January, ei^teen hundred 
and fifty-five • 0,960 00 

Dtlawares,. 

ForUfb annuity to chief, per private article to 
■upplemental treaty twenty-fourth September, 
oifBteen hundred and twenty- nine, to treaty of 
t&M OMoher, e^gtatetn hundred tnd eighteen, HO 00 



For lift amraiiy to obiaf, per sapiriemeBtal aitl- 
de to treaty twenty-eixth October, ei^teea 
boadredandthirQr-two #100 00 

For intereot on forty-six thousand and eighty dol- 
lars, at five per centum, being the value of 
Ihiror-six sections of land set apart by treaty 
of eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, fbr edu- 
cation, per resolution of Senate nUwteenth 
Jaauaiy, eighteen hundred and thirty-eight. . . Sl,304 00 

For fburth of eij^ equal installments for pay- 
ment of five chiefii, per sixth ortide treaty ilxth 
Miy, ei^teen hundred and fifty-four •• . . l/BO 00 

Flofidii Indiam, or SeawnoUa, 

Fat toQxteenth of fifteen installments in 0)Ods, 
per sixth artide treaty fourth January, eighteen 
bundred and fortv-five 8,000 00 

For fourteenth of fifteen installments in money, 

Eer sixth article treaty fourth January, eighteen 
undred and for^-five, and fourth article treaty 
ninth May, eightecil bundred &nd thirty-two. . 3,000 00 

For payment of this amount in lieu of the present 

■ imiNrovementB of the Seminoles west, and in 
full for die expenses of their removal and e»- 
tablishing themselves in their new country, per 
eighth article treaty seventh August, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-six, and Senate's amendment 
thereto 00,000 00 

For the first often installments for the support of 
Bchoohi, per eighth article treaty seventh Au- 
gust, eighteen hundred and fifty-six 3,000 00 

For the ffist of ten installments for agricultural 
assistance, per eighth article treaty seventh Au- 
gust, dghteen hundred and fifty-six 9,000 00 

For the first of ten installments for the support 
of smiths and smiths' shops, per eighth article 
treaty seventh August, eifi^teen hundred and 
fiftv-six 9,900 00 

Fpr five per centum interest on two hundred and 
fifty thousand ddlars, to be paid as annaity, - 
per eighth article treaty seventh August, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-six 19/SOO 00 

For the expenses of the removal of the Seminoles . 
in Florida, to the Seminole country west of 
the Mississippi, and their subsistence during 
removal, and for twelve months after their 
arrival ft their new homes, and for the purchase 
of rifie gtms, blankets, powder and lead, hunt- 
ing-shirts, shoes, strouding, tobacco, ana doth- 
ing, per ninth artide treaty seventh August, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six 190,000 00 

For expenses of making improvements for those 
now east of the Mississippi after their removal 
west, per nihth artide treaty seventh August, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six 90,000 00 

For the purchase of plows, and other agricultural 
implements, axes, seeds, looms, cards, and 
wheels, fbr the Seminole nation, per ninth 
artide treaty seventh August, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-six 8,000 00 

FcHT compensation and traveling expenses of a 
delegation of the Seminoles and Creeks from 
theUr country to Florida, whilst there, and 
returning, per tenth article treaty seventh Au- 
gust, eighteen hundred and fifty-six 60,000 00 

For payment to Foc-te- lusti Harjo, or DIack Dirt, 
for services as cbiefof the friendly band of Sem- 
inole warriors who fought for the United States 
during the Florida war« per eleventh article 
treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-iix .?...;..?. 400 00 

For expenses of surveying, defining, and marking 
such portions of the boundaries of the Creek 
and Seminole countries as do not consist of 
well-defined natural boundaries, and compen- 
sation and expenses of Indian commissioners, 
per twenty-first article treaty seventh August, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six 10,000 00 

For the travding and other expenses of the 
members of the Creek and Seminole ddega- 
tions (induling the agents and the interpreter 
for the latter) in coming to Washington, re- 
maining, and returning home, per twenty- 
third article treaty seventh August, eighteen 
handred and fifty-six 11,000 00 

Iowa9, 

Forteter^in lieu of investment, on fifty-seven 
thousand five hundred dollars, to the first July, 
eighteen hundred and fifty- eight, at five per 
centum, tor education or ooier heneflclal pur- 
poses, under the direetion of the President, per 
second article treaty nineteenth October, eigh- 
teen himdred and ttdrty^iright, and ninth article . 
treaty seventeenth May, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four 9,875 00 

Kansas. 

For Interest, in lieu of investment, on two hun« 
dred thousand dollars, at five per centum, per 
second article treaty fourteenth January, eigh- 
teen hundred and forty-six 10/100 00 

For first of three installments of nine thousand 
dollars for the years eighteen hundred and 
fif^^seven, ei^teen hundred and fifty-eight, 
ana eighteen hundred and fifty-nine, per sixth , 
article treaty thirtieth May, eighteen Imndred 
andfifty-four 9/M)0 00 

For fourth of five installments for support of 
blacksmith and assistant, per sixth article 
treaty thirtieth May, eighteen himdred and 
fif^-four ....VT. T90 00 

Kor fourth of five installments for purchase of 
llpa and steel, per sixth article trewty thirtieth 
ntay, eighteen hundred and fifty-four 910 00 



Kiekapoos, 

For fourth instaUment of interest, ^i five per 
contum, on one hundred thousoim dollars, for 
education, per second article treaty eighteenth 
May, cdighteen hundred and fifty-four $6,000 Ot 

For the payment of this sum as the fourth in- 
Mallment upon two hundred thousAd dollan, 
to be paid in eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, 
per second article trea^ eighteenth May, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-four M/Mw OO 

JiftnofnonttSm 

For payment for two townships of land fbr Stock- 
bridges and Munsees, at sixty cents per acre, 
to promote improvement of Menomonees, as 
deemed advfancble by the President, per diird 
article treaty twelfth May, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four, and first aud second articles 
treaty deVenth February, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-six 97^00 

For second of twdve installments finr continuing 
and keeping up a blacksmith riiopand provid- 
ing the usual quantity of iron and steel, per 
fourth article treanr eighteenth October, eigh- 
teen himdred and for^-eight, and third article 
treaty twelfth May, dghteen hundred and _ 

fifty-four 010 08 

For second of ten instiillments of annuity upon 
two hundred thousand dollars, balance of three 
himdred and fifty thousand dollars for cession 
of lands, per fourth article treaty eighteenth 
October, eighteen hundred and forty-eight, and 
third artide treaty twdfth May, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-four 90/X)0 0t 

JiBamies of Kansas, 
For permanent provision for blacksmith and as- 
sistant, and iron and steel for shop, per fifth 
article treaty sixth October, eighteen bundred 
and eighteen, and fourth article treaty fifth 

June, eighteen hundred and fifty-four 040 00 

For permanent provision for miller, in lieu of 
gunsmith, per fifth article treaty sixth October, 
dghteen hundred and eighteen, fifth article 
treaty twenty-third October, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-four, and fourth arucle treaty fifth 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty-four. ........ 

For their proportion of seventeenth of twenty in- 
stallments in money, per second .article treaty 
twenty-eighth Noyember, eighteen bundred 



600 08 

8,863 84 
9,800 08 



and forty, and fourth article treaty fifth Jium, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four. 

For interest on fifty thousand dollars, at five per 
centum, fbr educational purposes, per third 
article treaty fifth June, eighteen himdred and 
fift^-four. 

For fourth of six equal annual installmems to 
Miamies residing on ceded lands, for purchase 
of former perpetud and other annuities and 
relinquishment of claims, per fburth article 
treaty fifth June, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four 31,738 11 

MianUes of Indiana. 

For tiieir proportion of seventeenth of twenty in- 
stallments in money, per second artide treaty 
twenty-dgbth November, eighteen hundred 
and forty, and fourth article treaty fifth June, 
tifhteen hundred and fiOy-four 0/06 38 

For interest on investment of two hundred and 
twenty-one thousand two hundred and fifty- 
seven dollars and eixhtv-six cents, at five per 
centum, for Miami lodians of Indiana, per 
Senate's amendment to fourth artide treaty 
fifth June, eighteen hundred and fifty-four.... 11,089 88 

For the payment to Israel Olinger, administrator 
of Francis Lafontaine, deceased, late principal 
chief of said tribe, of an amount allowed to said 
decedent by the Indian department in eighteen 
hundred and fifty, and heretofore appropriated 
for said purpose, but returned to the surplus 
fond on the thirtieth day of June, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-five • 800 80 

Mamies — Eel River, 
For permanent annuity in goods or otherwise, 
per fourth article treaty third August, seven- 
teen hundred and ninety-five 800 00 

For permanent annuity in goods or otherwise, 
per third article treaty twenty- first August, 

eighteen hundred and five KO 80 

For permanent annuity in goods or otherwise, 
per third and separate article to treaty thhiieth 
September, eighteen hundred^and nine 8S0 00 

^avajoes. 
For fhlfiUing treaty stipulations with the Nava. 
Joes, pursuant to the requirements of the tenth 
article treaty ninth September, eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-nine f^OOO 08 

MsquaUy, Puyallup, and other Iriba and 

bands of Indians. 

For fblfilling the articles negotiated twenty^ 
sixth December, dghteen hundred and fifty- 
four, trith certain bands of Indians of Puget's 
Sound, Washington. Territory : 
For third installment in part payment for relin- 
quishment of title to lands, to be applied to 
beneficial objects, per fourth article treaty 
twenty'^sixth uecemDcr, dghteen hundred and 

fifty-four 3,800 00 

For third of twenty installm#ts for pay of in- 
structor, smith, jphysician, carpenter, farmer, 
and assistant, » necessary, per tenth artide 
treaty twenty-eixth Pe(;^mD«r, e^hteen hun- 
died and fifty-four.. .....<.. 4|888 00 
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Appropriations. 



Omahas. 

For third of three installments, In money or 
otherwise, of forty thousand dollars each per 
annum, per fourth article treaty sixteenth 
March, eighteen hundred and fidy-four. #40,000 00 

For third of ten installmentn for support of a mil- 
ler, per eighth artfcle treaty sixteenth March, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four 000 00 

For iliird of t ^n installments for support of black- 
smith and assistant, and iron, and steel for 
shop, per eighth article treaty sixteenth March, 
eighteen hundred and fiAy-four MO 00 

For third of ten installments for support of Hym- 
er,per eighth article treaty sixteenth March, 
eighteen hundred and Ofty-foor 600 00 

Osages, 

For the last of twenty instaUments, as annuity, 
in mohey or otherwise, per second article treaty 

. eleventh January, eighteen hundred and thir- 
ty nine 80,000 00 

For the last of twenty installments for two smittia 
establishments, per second article treaty elev- 
enth January, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
nine 3,000 00 

For interest on sixty wiine thousand one hundred 
and twenty dollars, at five per centum, being 
the value of fitly-four sections of land set apart 
second January, eighteen handred and twen- 
^-five, for educational purposes, per Senate 
resolution nineteenth January, a^teen hun- 
dred and thirty-eight 3>456 00 

Ottoes and Jtfutoiiruis. 

For tb« last of thAe instalbnents, as annuity, 
in money or otherwise, per fourth article 
treatv fifteenth March, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four 90,000 00 

For third of ten installments for pay of miller, 
per* seventh article treaty fifteenth March, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four 000 00 

For third of ten installments for blacksmith and 
assistant, and iron and steel for shop, per 
seventh article trraty fifteenth. March, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-four MO 00 

For third of ten installments for flirmer, per 
seventh article treaty fifteenth March, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-four 000 00 

OUauKU and Chippewas qfMdiigan. 

For second of ten equal annual installments ft>r 
educational purposes, to be expended under 
the direction of the President, according to the 
wishes of the Indians, so ftir as may be rea- 
sonable and just, per second article of the 
treaty o(thirty- first July, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five 8,000 00 

For second of five equal annual installments in 
agricultural implements and carpenters' tools, 
ooosehold furniture, and building "laterials, 
cattle, labor, and necessary useful articles, 

Ser second article of the treaty of thirty-first 
uly, eighteen hundred and fifty- five 15,000 00 

For second installment for the support of four 
blacksmith shops for ten years, per second 
article of the treaty of thirty-first July, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty five j 4,SM0 00 

For second installment of principal, |>ayable an- 
nually for ten years, to be dii'tributed ptr 
eapUuf in the n^nal manner of paying annu- 
ities, per second article of the treaty of thirty- 
first July, eighteen hundred and filVy-five 10,000 00 

For intereat on two hundred and eighty-six thou- • 
sand dollars, unpaid part of the principal sum 
of three hundred and six thousand dollars, for 
one year, at five per centum per annum, to be 
distributed per capUOf in the usual manner of 
paying annuities, per second article of the 
treaty of thirty-first July, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five 14,300 00- 

For second often equal annual installments, in 
lieu of former treaty stipulations, to be paid 
pe^ eanta to the Grand River Ottawas, per 
second article of the treatyof tliirty-first July, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five..* 3,500 00 

Ottawas qf Kansas. 

For their proportion of the permanent annultiea 
In money, goods, or otiierwise, pajrable under 
the fourth article of the treaty ot third August, 
seveuteen hundred and ninety-five, second 
article of the treaty of seventeenth November, 
eighteen hundred and seven, fourth article of 
the treaty of seventeenth S<>ptember, eighteen 
hundred and eighteen, and fourth article of the 
treaty of twenty-ninth August, eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-one 8,000 00 

JrttVMMtSa 

For agricultural ImplcmenU, during the pleasure 
of the President, per fourth article treaty nmth 
October, eighteen hundred and thirty-three. . . 1,000 00 

Pottawatomies. - 

For permanent andniiy in silver, per fourth article 
treaty third August, seventeen hundred and 
ninety- five IfiOQ 00 

For nennanent annuity in silver, per third article 
tr&ty thirtieth Septemfegr, eighteen Jiundred 
aadnind TTZ,.,. 600 00 

For permanent annuity in silver, per third arttdd 
trea^ sacond Oolobsr, tigbtMn iHindrad and 

, 8,80000 






For permanent annuity in money, per second 
article treaty twentieth September, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-eight 88)000 00 

For permanent annuity In specie, per second 
article treaty twenty-ninth July, eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty- nine 16,000 00 

For life annuity to chief, per third article treaty 
twentieth October, eighteen hundred and thir- 
ty-two 800 00 

For lif^ annuity to chiefs, per third article treaty 
twenty-sixth September, eighteen hundred and 
thirty three... 700 00 

For education^ during the pleasure of Congress, 
per third article treaty sixteenth October, eigh- 
teen hundred and twenty-six, second article 
treaty twentieth September, eighteen hundred 
and twenty eight, and fourth article treaty 
twenty seventh October, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-two « 5,000 00 

For permanent provision for the payment of 
money, in lieu of tobacco, iron, and steel, per 
second article treaty twentieth September, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-eight, and tenth 
article of the treaty of the fifth and seventeenth 
June, eighteen hundred and forty-six 300 00 

For permanent provision for fifty barrels of salt, 
per second article of treaty twenty ninth July, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-nine 850 00 

For mtercst on six hundred and forty- three thou- 
sand dollars, at five per centum, iter seventh 
article of the treaty of the fifth and seventeenth 
June, eighteen hundred and forty-six 32,150 00 

P&ttawatomies of Huron. 

For permanent annuity in money or otherwise, 

Kr second article treaty seventeenth Novem- 
r, eighteen hundred and seven 400 00 

Qucpotos. 

For education, during the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent, per third article treaty thhieenth May, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-three 1,000 00 

For Uacksmith and assistant, shop and tools, and 
iron and steel for shop, during the pleasure of 
the President, per third article treaty thirteenth 
May, eighteen hundred and thirty-three 1,000 00 

For farmer, during the pleasure of the President, 
per third orticle treaty thirteenth May, eigh-' 
teen hundred and thirty-three 000 00 

For AilfilUng treaties negotiated eighteenth No- 
vember, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 
with certain bands of— 

Chastat Seoton, and Umpq%M Indians. 

For third of fifteen installments of annuity, to 
be expended as directed by the President, per 
third article treaty eighteenth November, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-four 9,000 00 

For third of fifteen installments for the pay of a 
flumer, per fifth article treaty eighteenth No- 
vember, cichteen hundred and fifty-lbur 600 00 

For third of five installments for support of two 
smiths and smiths' shops, per fifth article treaty 
eighteenth November, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four 9,180 00 

For third often installments for pay of physician, 
medicine, and expense of care of the sick, per 
fifth article treaty tiiffhteenth November, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-four 1,060 00 

For third of fifteen installments for pay of teach- 
ers and purchase of books and stationer^, per 
fifth article treaty eighteenth November, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-four 1,800 00 

Rogtie Rivers. 

For fourth of sixteen instalUnents In blankets, 
clothing, farming utensils, and stock, per 
third article treaty tenth September, eighteen 
hundred and fifty- three St,500 00 

Sacs and Foxes qf Mssissippi. 

For permanent annuity In goods or otherwise, 
per third article treaty third November, eigh- 
teen hundred and four......' 1,000 00 

For twenty-sixth of thirty Installments as annuity 
in specie, per third article treaty twenty-Ant 
September, eighteen hundred and thirty- two. « 90,000 00 

For twenty-sixth of thirty installments for gun- 
smith, per fourth article treaty twenty-first 
September, eighteen hundred and thirty-two. . 600 00 

For twenty-sixib of thirty uistalhoents for iron 
and steel for shop, per fourth article treaty 
twenty-first September, eighteen hundred and 
thirty two 890 00 

For twenty-sixth of thirty installments for black- 
smith and assistant, shop and tools, per fourth 
article treaty twenty-first September, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-two 840 00 

For twenty-sixth of thirty installments for iron 
and steel for shop, per fourth article treaty 
twenty- first September, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-two 990 00 

For twenty-sixth of thirty instaUments for forty 
barrels of salt, and forty kegs of tobacco, per 
fourth article treaty twenty- first September, 
.eighteen hundred and thirty-two. 1,000 00 

For interest on two hundred thousand dollars, 
at five per centum, per second article treaty 
twenty-first October, ei^teen hundred and 
thirty-seven 10,000 00 

For interest on eight hundred thousand dollars, 
at five per centum, per second article treaty 
eleventh October, eiipileen hundred and forty- 
two 40,i 



Sacs and Foxes qf J\iissouri. 

For interest on one hundred and fifbr-seveu 
thousand four hundred dollars, at five per 
centum, under the direction of the President, 
per second article treaty twenty-first October, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-seven #7^70 00 

For the fourth and last installment upon forty- 
ei^t thousand dollars, per second article treaty 
eighteenth May, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
ftmr 8^000 08 

Senecas. 

For permanent annuity in specie, per fourth ar- 
ticle treaty twenty-ninth September, eighteen 
himdred and seventeen 500 08 

For permanent annuity in specie, per fourth ar- 
ticle treaty seventeenth September, eighteen 
bimdred and eighteen 500 08 

For blacksmith and assistant, shop and tools, 
and iron and steel, during the pleasure of the 
President, per fourth article treaty twenty- 
eighth FeDrtuury, eighteen hundred and thiny- 
one .* 1/160 08 

For miller, durina the pleasure of the President, 
per fourth article treaty twenty-eighth Feb- 
maiy, eighteen hundred and thirty-one 600 68 

Senecas cfJ^ew York. 

For permanent annuity, in lieu of interest on 
stock, per act of nineteenth February, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-one , SfiOQ 00 

For interest, in lieu of investment, on seventy- 
five thousand dollars, at five per centum, per 
act of twenty-seventh June, eighteen hundred 
and forty-six 780 00 

For interest, at five per centum, on ibrty-three 
thousand and fifty dollars, transforred from 
Ontario Bank to the United States Treasury, 
per act of twenty seventh June, eighteen hun- 
dre4 and forty-six 8,U8 50 

Senecas and Shawnets. 

For permanent annuity in specie, per fourth 
article treaty seventeenth September, eighteen 
hundred and eighteen 1,000 08 

For blacksmith and assistant, shop and tools, and 
iron and steel for shop, during the pleasure of 
the President, per fourth article treaty twen- 
tieth July, eighteen hundred and thirty-one. . • 1,060 00 

Shawnees. 

For permanent annuity for educational purposes, 

fer fourth article treaty third August, seventeen 
uudred and ninety-five, and third article treaty 
tenth May, eighteen hundred and fifty-four . . . l/M 00 

For fourth installment of interest, at five per 
centum, on forty thousand dollars, for educa- 
tion, per third article treaty tenth May, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-four 8,000 60 

For fourth of eicht annual installments of money, 
in payment for lands, per third article treaty 
tenth May, eighteen hundred and fifty-four. . .100,060 00 

For permanent annuity for educational purposes, 
per fourth article treaty twenty-ninth Sepiem- 
ner, eighteen hundred and seventeen, and third 
article treaty tenth May, eighteen hundred and 
filty-four .^ 8,000 00 

Six MUions qfMw York. 

For permanent annuity in clothing and other 
useftil articles, per sixth article treaty elevqpth 
November, seventeen hundred and ninety- 
four 4,500 00 



Sioux qf J^iKssissippi. 

For interest on three huftdred thousand dollars, 
at five per centum, per second article treaty 
twenty-ninth September, « eighteen hundred 
and thirty-seven 16^X10 00 

For seventh of fifty Installments ef interest, at 
five per centum, on one million three hundred 
and sixty thousand dollars, per fourth article 
treaty twenty- third July, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-one 68/)00 00 

For seventh of Hfty installments of interest, at 
five per centum, on one hundred and twelve * 
thousand dollars, being the amount in lieu of 
the reservations set apart in the thyd article 
of Senate's amendment of twenty-third June, 
eighteen hundred and fifty- two, to trea^ 
twenty-third July, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
one 5^800 00 

For seventh of fifty' installments of interest, at 
five per centum, on one million one hundred 
and sixty thousand dollars, per fourth article 
treaty fifth August, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
one 58,600 00 

For seventh of fifty installments of interest, at 
five per centum, on sixty-nine thousand dol- 
lars, being the amount allowed in lieu of the 
reservation of lands set apart by the third 
article of Senate's amendment of twenty- 
third June, eighteen hundred and fifty-two, to 
treaty twenty- fifth Atigust, ei{^teen himdred 
and^y-one.. 3^450 00 

Treaty qf Fori Laramie. 

For seventh of ten InstaUments, in provistone 
and merchandise, for payment of annuitiea 
and transpormtion of the same to certain tribea 
of Indians, per seventh article treaty seves- 
teenth September, eighteen hundred wL fifty- « 

. one, and Senate's amendaieat thereto. •«»«..,.70/XI0 01 
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Umpqtuis, {Cmp Creek Band.) 

Fo: fourth of twenty ingtallmenis in blanket!, 
clothing, provisions, and stock, per third arti- 
cle treaty nineteenth September, eigbtoea 

hundred tend fiay-three #550 UO 

Fulfilhni^ *he articles of twenty-ninth Novem- 
ber, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, witti 
the — 

UmpqxMi and Calapociani qf UmpqvM 
Valley^ Oregon, 

For third of five installments of annuity (br 
beneficial objects, to be expended as directed 
by the President, per third article treaty 
twenty-ninth November, eighteen hundred 
and fiAy four 3,000 00 

For third of ten installments (br the pay of a 
blacktunith, and furnishing shop, per sixth 
article treaty twenty-ninth November, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-four 1,060 00 

For third of fifteen installments for the pay of a 
physician and purchase of medicines, per sixth 
article treaty twenty-ninth November, eigh- 
teen hundred and firry-four l/)00 00 

For third of ten installments for the pay of a 
flmner, per sixth article treaty twenty-ninth 
November, eighteen hundred and fifiy-four. .. 600 00 

For third of twenty installments for the pay of a 
teacher and purchase of books and stationery, 
per sixth article treaty twenty-ninth Novem- 
ber, eigli teen hundred and fifty-four . . .^ 700 00 

Utahs, 

For fulfilling treaty stipulations with the Utaha, 
pursuant to the requirements of eighth article 
treaty thirtieth December, eighteen hundred 
and forty-nine S,OuO 00 

Winnebagoei, 

For twenty-ninth of thirty installments as annu- 
ity, in specie, per second article treatyfint Au- 
gust, eighteen hundred ^nd twenty-nine 18,000 00 

For twenty-sixth of twenty-seven installment aa 
annuity, in specie, per third article treaty fif- 
teenth September, eighteen hundred and thir- 
ty two 10,000 00 

For twenty-ninth of thirty installments for fifty 
barrels of salt, per second article treaty first 
August, eighteen hundred and twenty- nine... 860 00 

For twenty-ninth of thirty installments fbr three 
thousand pounds of tobacco, per second artlclo 
treaty firet August, eighteen hundred and 
twenty-nine. 600 00 

For twenty-sixth of twenty-seven installments 
fbr one thousand five hundred pounds of to- 
bacco, per fifth article treaty fifteenth Septem- 
.ber, eighteen hundred and thirty two 300 00 

For twenty- ninth of thirty installments for three 
smiths and assistants, per third article trwaty 
first Aligust, eighteen fiundred and twenty-nine, 3,160 00 

For twenty-ninth of thirty installments for iron 
and steel for shop, per third article treafy first 
August, eighteen hundred and twenty-nine... 660 00 

For twenty-ninth of thirty installments for laborer 
and oxen, per third article treaty first August, 
eighteen hundred and twemy-nine 365 00 

For twenty-sixth of twenty-seven installmenta 
for education, per fourth article treaty fifteenth 
September, eighteen hundred ajid thirty-two.. 3,000 UO 

For ;wcnry-6ixth of twenty-seven installments 
for six agriculturists, purchase of oxen, plows^ 
and other implements, per fifth article treaty 
fifteenth September, eighteen hundred and 
thirty two 9,500 00 

For twenty-sixth of twenty-seven installments 
for the pay of two physiciaosj per fifth article 
treaty nfteenth September, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-two 400 00 

For interest on one million one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, at five per centum, per fourth ar- 
ticle treaty first November, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-seven 55,000 00 

For eleventh of thirty iiMtallments of interest on 
eighty- five thousand dollars, at five per centum, 
per fourth article treaty tuirteenth October, 
eighteen hundred and forty-six 4,350 00 

WyandoLn. 

For the last of three equafinstallments upon three 
hundred and eighty thousand dnllara, in lieu of 
former annuities and claims, per sixth article 
treaty thirty-first January, eighteen hundred 
andfifVfive 136,666 67 

Miscellaneous , 

For carrying into effect the act of third March, 
eighteen hundred and nineteen, making pro- 
visions for tlie civilization of the Indian tribes, 
in addition to the sum specified in said act.. . . 5,000 00 

For surveying and marking the boundaries of the 
Choctaw and ChickaftRW countries, and for de- 
termining and marking the ninety-eighth de- 
gree of west loiigirude, per ninth and nine- 
teenth articles treaty twenty-second June, 
eighteen hundn;d and fifty-five 5,000 00 

For the expenses of survey mg tlie boundaries of 
Indian reservation)^, and of surveying, allot- 
ting, and defining Indian reserves and half- 
breiul lands, and tor otlier incidental expenses 
of carrying into efiect the treaties with the 
Indian tribes in Micbisan, and with the Chip- 

SEiwa Indians of the Mi!;8issippi and of Lake 
uperior,so fiir as any of the said treaties pro- 
vide for the surveyor allotmcntof lands, as set 
Apart reservatioris for the tribes or bands. In 
aaditioa to former appropriations 7,000 00 



For medals for Indian chiefs #3,000 00 

For the expenses of collecting and establishing 
the southern Comanches, \Vichitaws,and cer- 
tain other bands of Indians, on reservations to 
be located south of the Arkansas river, and 
west of the ninety-eighth degree of longitude. . 50,000 00 
For fhlfiUing treaties with the Sioux of the 
MississipfM, viz : 

For the reappropriation of this amount, being the 
legitimate balance found due to the Medawa- 
kan-toan and Wahpay-koo-tah Sioux, under 
the treaties of eighteen hundred and thirty and 
eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, for moneys 
heretofore carried to the surplus fund, to be ' 
paid to said Indians as annuity, or applied as 
the President may direct, in whoje or in part, 
for the civilization and general improvement 
ofsaidlndians 48,841 47 

For compensation of three special agents and 
three Interpreters for the Indian trib^ of Tex- 
as, and for purchase of presents *• 15,000 00 

For the expenses of colonizing, supporting, and 
famishing agricultural implements and stock 
for the Indians in Texas 71,707 50 

For the general incidental expenses of the Indian 
service in California, including traveling ex- 
penses of the superintendent, agents, and sub- 
agents !7. 17,000 00 

For defraying the expenses of the removal and 
subsistence of Indians of California, to the 
reservation in that State, and for pay of physi- 
cians, smiths, mechanics, and laborers, at the 
reservations 168,000 00 

For the general incidental expenses of the Indian 
service in the Territory of Utah 10,000 00 

For the general incidental expenses of the Indian 
service in Oregon Territory, including insur- 
ance and transportation of annuities, goods, 
and presents, and ofllce and traveling expenses 
of the superintendent, agents, and sub-i^ents, 39,500 00 

For adjusting difltculties and preventing out- 
breaks among the Indians hi the Territory of 
Oregon 10,000 00 

For defraying the expenses of the removal and 
subsistence of Indians in Oregon Territory to 
the reservations therein, aiding them in pro- 
curing their own subsistence, purchase of pro- 
visions and presents, compensation of laborers 
and othor employ^ 50,000 00 

For restoring and maintaining peace with Indian 
tribes in Oregon Territory, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary fbr expenditure during the 
year ending thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred 
ane fifty-sevens 964/KIO 00 

For the general Incidental expenses of the Indian 
service in Washington Territory 40,000 00 

For restoring and maintaining peace with Indian 
tribes in Washington Territory, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary for expenditure 
during the year ending thirrioth of June, eigh- 
teen hundred and fi'ty- seven 79,000 00 

For defVaying the expenses of the removal and 
subsistence of Indians of Washington Terri- 
tory to the reservations therein, aiding them 
in procuring their own subsistence, purchase 
of provisions and presents, and compensation ^ 
of laborers and necessary employ^ 60,000 00 

For the general incidental expenses of the Indian 
service in the Territory of New Mexico, pres- 
ents of goods, agricultural implements, and 
other useful articles, and in assisting them to 
locate in permanent abodes and sus^n them* 
selves by the pursuits of civilized life, to be 
expended under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior.... 47,500 00 

To carry into elTect treaties with the Ottawa 
and Chippewa Indians, viz : 

To enable the Secretary of the Interior to pay to 
Kinuwais, or David King, of Carp and Choco- 
late rivers, Michigmi, the amount designed to 
have been secured to him in tlie tenth article 
of the treaty of twenty-eighth March, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-six, with tlie Ottawas and 
Chippewas, if he shall, on full investigation, 
be satisfied the same has not been paid 100 00 

For payment of this amount to William King, in 
accordance with schedule " C," attached to 
the treaty with the Six Nations of New York, 
proclaimed April fourth, eighteen hundred and 
forty, in accordance with the resolution of the 
Senate of March twenty-fifth, eighteen hun- 

. dredand forty 1,500 00 

For expenses of surveying and marking the ex- 
- teninl boundaries of Indian pueblos in the Ter- 
ritory of New Mexico 3,750 00 

To complete the survey of the Creek boundary, 
as required by the treaty, to be expended under 
the proper authority.-. 34,500 00 

To pay to the legal representatives of Arthur 
Sizemore fourteen hundred and twenty dollars, 
and to the legal representative 9f John Semi. 
Simmancc, or Semoice, eleven hundred and 
rixty-lhree dollars, the said claims being found ' 
in the supplementary abstract of additional 
claims acconpanjring General Mitchell's re- 
port, which arise under the Creek treaty of 
eighteen hundred and fourteen 9,583 00 

For the payment of the claim of C. M. Hitch- 
cock, executor of Colonel A. R. S. Hunter, for 
supplies of provisions to the Cherokees, under 
the authority of Brigadier General Wool and 
of J. R.Schermerhom, commissioner for nego- 
tiating the ueaty with the Cherokees, firom tbo 
twenty-sixth of March to the sixteenth of July, 
eighteeo hundred and thiriy-iiz , 1,33185 



For payment of the value of property of Baker 
and Street, destroyed in eighteen hundred and 
fiay-five by the Kioway Inmans, to be deducted 
ftom the annuities payable to the said Indians, $50 00 

#3,550,985 71 



By the act making appropriations for the serrico 

of the Post Office Department durin? the fiscal 

year ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen huo- 

dred and fi fly -eight. 

For transportation of the mails, (inland) $7,033,347 OO 

For compensation of postmasters 3,140,000 00 

For ship, steamboat, and way letters 30,000 00 

For wrapping paper 45,000 00 

For office f\imiture in the post offices 6,000 00 

For advenising 80,000 00 

For mail bags 55,000 00 

For blanks, and paper for the same 95,000 00 

For mail- kNcks, keys, and stamps 15,0(i0 00 

For mail depredations and special agents 65,000 00 

For clerks in the offices of postmasters 765,000 00 

For postage stamps and stamped envelopes.. . , . . 95,000 00 

For miscellaneous items 170,000 00 

To supply deficiencies In the revenue of the Post 
Office Department for the year cndins the thir- 
tieth of June, eighteen hundred and fitty**even,666,883 00 
To supply deficiencies in the revenue of the 
Post Office Department for the year ending the 
thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
eight 3,500,000 00 

To enable the Postmaster General to establish 
and put in operation a semi-monthly mail, by 
sea, from San Francisco, in the State of Cali- 
fornia, to Olympia, in the Territory of Wash* 
ington, touching at Humboldt Bay, Trinidad, 
and Crescent City, in the State of California { 
Port Orford, Oarainer City, or Umpqua. and 
Astoria, in the Territory of Oregon : Shoal- 
water Bay, Fort Townsend. in the Territory 
of Washington ; aA at suen other points as 
shall be designated by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral.: 135,000 09 

To enable the Postmaster General to continue 
the mail service betwepn Charleston^ Key 
West, and Havana, during the months of Au- 
gust and September in each year for the res- 
idue of the present contract tergi of the south- 
ern section by a competent steamer, as it is 
now being nenormed diurhig ten months of the 
year 10,000 00 

#14,475,13000 



'By the act making appropriations for Fortifica- 
tions and other Works of Defense, and for 
repairs of Barracks and duarters, for the year 
ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred 
and fifty -eight. 

ForFort Montgomery, outlet ofLakeCbamplainfSOyUOC 00 

For Fort Knox, at the Narrows of the Penob- 
scot river, Maine 50,000 00 

For fortifications at the entrance of the Ken- 
nebec river, Maine .• 100,000 00 

For the commencement of a fortification on Uog 
Island ledge, in Portland harbor, Maine ... . 50,000 00 

For Fort Warren, Boston harbor, and preserva- 
tion of its site 10,000 00 

For Fort Winthrop, Qovemor*s Island, Boston 
hartKir.:. 30,000 00 

For fortificatioos at the entrance of New Bed- 
fbrd harbor 150,000 00 

For Fort Adams, protection of site, Newport 
harbor, Ithode Island 15,000 00 

For Fort Schuyler, Bast river. New York harbor, 30,000 00 

For Fort Richmond, Staten Island, New York 
harbor 150,000 00 

For fbrtifications at Sandy Hook, New Jersey, 
ouUet of New York harbor 350,000 00 

For the commencement of a fbrt opposite Fort 
Schuyler, New York 150,000 00 

For the erection of a fort on the site of Fort 
Tompkins, in the State of New York 150,000 00 

For Fort Delaware, on Delaware river .300,0tf0 00 

For Fort Carroll, Sollers^s Point flats, Baltimore 
harbor, Maryland 150,000 00 

For Fort Calhoun, Hampton Roads, Virginia.... 100,000 00 

For Fort Sumpier, Charleston harbor, South 
Carolina 100,000 00 

For Fort Pulaski, Savannah river, Georgia 36,000 00 

For Fort Clinch, entrance to Cumberi^d Sound, 
Florida 75,000 00 

For Fort Barrancas. Pensacola harbor, Florida.. 33,u00 00 

For Fort Gaines, Dauphin Island, entrance to 
Mobile bay, Alabama. 100,000 00 

For defenses at Proctor *s I^anding, Lake Borgne, 
Louisiana 85,000 00 

For Fort Livingston, Grand Terre Island, Barra>> . 
taria bay, Lonisiana, and preservation of its 
site t^ 80,000 00 

For Fort Taylor, Key West. Florida 300,000 00 

For Fort Jefferson, Garden Key. Florida 300,000 00 

For fbrtifications at Aloatcaa Island, San Fran- 
cisco bay, California 800,000 00 

For fbrt at Fort Point, San Fmndsco bay, Cali- 
fornia 350,000 oa 

For repairs at Fort Hamilton, at the Narrows, 

New York harbor .....' 10,000 00 

For repairs at Fort LaAyette, New York barber, lu,000 00 
For sepaln of Fort Wood, Bedk>w*8 Islaad* Nev 
YorkSarbor. .V?;. fi,M0Oa 
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Appropriations. 



For tmrracks, qaartera, and bosirfta] at Fort Co- 
Iambus, Governor's Island, New Y<N'k harbor,^4,000 00 

For purchase of additional land for site of Fort 
Tompkins , 4&,a00 00 

For moidiflcaiion of Fort Madison, Annapolis bar- 
bor^Maryland 90,000 00 

For artesian well at Fort Monroe 10,000 00 

For repairs of Fort Jactnon, Savannah river, 
Georgia. , 18,000 00 

For thfi fortification of Ship Island, coast of Mis- 
sissippi 100,000^00 

For fortifications for the defense of the inner 

f asses into Mobile bay, (known as Grant's 
ass and Pass au Heron) 100 000 00 

For repairs of Fort Pickens, Pentecola harbor, 
Florida 15,000 00 

For repairs and extension of Port St. Philip, Mis- 
sissippi riyer, Louisiana 25,000 00 

For repairs of Fort Macomb and preservation of 
site, Chef Menteur Pass, Louisiana 7,000 00 

For repairs of Tower Dupre, Bayou Dupre, Lou- 
' isiana, and perfbcting title of site 13,000 00 

For fortifications for the defense of the entrance 
to Galveston harbor and bay, Texas 80,000 00 

To purchase a site and construct additional dit- 
fenses for Son Francisco, California 300,000 00 

For contingent expenses of fortifications, for pres- 
ervation of sites, protection of tiUes, and repairs 
of sudden damages 30,000 00 

For repairs and alterations of barracks, quarters, 
hospitals, store-rooms, and fences, at perma- 
nent forts not occupied by troops 19,000 03 

For the construction of permanent platforms for 
modem cannon of large caliber, in the existing 
fortifications of important harbors 100,000 00 

#3,071,300 00 

By the aet making appropriations for the support 
of the Army for the year endings the thirtieth 
of June, eighteen hundred ^d fifty -eight. 

For expenses of recruiting, transportation of recruits, three 
months' extra pay to uou-commissioned officers, musi- 
cians, and privates on reSnlistmen. 911 0,000 00 

For pay of the Army 3,550,002 00 

For commutation of officers* subsistence. ..... .900,201 00 

For pay of ofllcers of the Military Academy 1,680 00 

For commutation of subsistence of officers of the 

Military Academy...... 1,092 00 

For commutation of forage for officers' horses... 123,936 00 
For pavments to discharged soldiers for clothing 

not drawn 50,000 00 

For payments'in lieu of clothing for offlcen' ser- 
vants 30,860 00 

For subsistence in kind , 1,980,834 00 

For clothing for the Army, camp and garrison 

equipage 895,607 73 

For the regular snppliefl of the auartermaster's 
department, eonmsting of taeX tor the officers, 
enlisted men, guard, hospitals, storehouses, ana 
offices ; forage in kind for the horses, mules, 
and oxen of the quartermaster's department at 
the several posts and stations, and with the 
armies in the field ; for the horses of the two 
regiments of dragoonsj the two r^;iments of 
cavalry, the regiment of mounted riflemen, the 
companies of light artillery, and such compa- 
nies of infkntry as may be mounted, and for 
the authorized number of officers' horses when 
servins in the field and at the otitpoets ; of straw 
fbr soldiers' bedding, and of stationenr, in- 
cluding company and other blank-booKs for 
the Anny, certificates for discharged soldiers, 
blank forms for the pay and quartermaster's 
departments ; and for the printing of divisicm 
and department orders. Army regulations, and 

reports ....1,200,000 00 

For tne incidental expenses of the quartermas- 
ter's department, consisting of postage on let- 
ters and packages received and sent by officers 
of the AJmy on public service ; expenses of 
courts-martial and courts of inqoiry, mcluding 
the additional eoitipensation to Judges-ad- 
vocate, recorders, members, and witnesses, 
while on that service, under the act of March 
sixteenth, eighteen hundred and two; extra 
pay to soldiers employed under the direction 
of the quartermaster's department, in the 
erection of barracks, quarters, storehouses, and 
hospitals ; the construction of roods and other 
constant labor, for periods of not less than ten 
days, uhdcr the acts of March second, eighteen 
hundred and nineteen, and August fbarth,eigh^ 
teen hundred and fitty-four, including thoee 
employed as clerks at division and department 
headquarters; expenses of expresses to and 
fVom the fh)ntier posts and armies in the field ; 
of escorts to paymasters, other disbursing offi- 
cers and trains, when military escorts ?annot 
be fhmished ; eroensea of the intermentof non- 
commisisonedOTlcers and soldiers: authorised 
office f\imiture ; bke of laborers in tfie qoar- 
termaster's departtnent) ineluding hire of in- 
terpreters, spies, and guides forthe army ; com- 
pensation of clerk to officers of the quarter- 
master's department; compensatimi or forage 
and wagon-masters, authorized by the act of 
July fifth, eighteen handred and thirty-eight | 
for the apprehension of deserters, and the ex- 
penses incident to their pursuit ; the foUowteg 
•xpenditares required for the two reslm'enta 
of dragoons, the two rejriments of eavuiy, the 
r^ment of^moonted riflemeB, aad such com- 
pralaa of inAMiti7 •» may ha mottBted^ fia t fh« 



purchase of travelhig forges, blacksmiths' and 
shoeing tools, horse and mules' shoes and nails, 
iron and steel for shoeing, hire of veterinary 
surgeons, medicines for horses and mules, 
picket ropes, and shoeing the horses of those 
corps 9440,000 00 

For constructing barracks and other buildinga 
at posts which it may be necessary to occupy 
during the year; and for repairing, altering, 
and enlarging buildings at the estabkshed posts, 
Including hire or commutation of quarter fbr 
officers on military duQr ; tiire of quarters for 
troops, of storehouses for the safe-keeping of 
military stores, and of grounds for summer 
cantonments ; fbr encampments and temporary 
fh>ntier stations 600,000 00 

For mileage or allowance made to officers of the 
Army for the transportation of themselves and 
their baggage, when traveling on duty without 
troops or escorts lSiO,000 00 

For transportation of the Army, including bag- 
gage of the troops when moviiig either by land 
or water; of clothing, camp and garrison 
equipage, from the depot at Philaddpbia to the 

"severaf posts and Army depots ; horse equip- 
ments, and of subsistence from the places of 
purchase and fh)m the places of delivery, under 
contract, to such places as the circumstances 
of the service may require it to be sent ; of 
ordnance, ordnance stores, and small-arms, 
flrom the tounderies and armories, to the arse- 
nals, fortifications. fVontier posts, and Army 
depots ; fVeistats, wharfage, tolls, and ferriages ; 
for the purchase and hiii of horses, mules, and 
oxen, and thepurcbase and repair of wagons, 
carts, drays, snips, and other sea-going vessels 
and boats for the transportation of supplies, 
and for garrison purposes; for drayage ana 
cartage at the several p(Mt8 ; hire of teamsters ; ^ 

transportation of funds for the pay and other 
disbursing departments; the expense of sailing 
public transports on the various rivers, the 
I Gulf of Mexico, and the Atlantic and Pacific ; 
and for procuring water at such posts as from 
their situation require that it be brought flrom 
a distance; and for clearing roads, and remov- 
ing obstructions (torn roads, barboiv, and rivers, 
to the extent which may be required for the 
actual operations of the troops on the fW>ntier, 1,800,000 0(1 

For the purchase of horses forthe two regiments 
of dragoons^ the two r^ments of cavalry, the 
regiment of^ mounted nflemen, the compuiiet 
of light artillery, and such infantry as it may 
be found necessary to mount at the frraitier 
posts. 190,000 00 

Forcontingenciesofthe Army 13,000 00 

For the medical and hospital departmenta 105,000 00 

For contingent expenses of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral's department, at division and department 
headquarters 400 00 

For coinpcnsation of the clerk and messenger in 
the oflice of the commanding general 9,000 00 

For contingent expenses of the office of the com- 
manding general 300 00 

For armament of fortifications ^ ...300,000 00 

For ordnance, ordnance stores, and supplies, 
including horse equipments for the mounted 
regiments 250,000 00 

For the current expenses of the ordnance ser- 
vice 150,000 00 

For arsenals, including fifty thousand dollars for 
arsenal in California 137,350 00 

To enable the Secretary of War to purchase not 
exceeding. seven hundred and fifty-two thou- 
sand seven hundred and fifty one square feet 
of ground a^acent to the Washiugton arsenal, 
and for the use thereof, at a price not exceed- 
ing ten cents per fbot, and fbr the purchase of 
the imprevements upon said ground, and fbr 
the necessary drahilng of a part thereof. 80,450 10 

For coutinning the experiment of sinking arte- 
•ian wells upon the public lands, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Secretary 
of War 100,000 00 

For repairs and new machinery at Springfield 
annory, Massachusetts 68,665 00 

For the erection and completion of the water- 
ahops at Springfield armory 70,985 00 

For repaii^ and improvements andTiew machin- 
ery at Harper's Ferry 34,970 00 

For fioisbing and furnishing the armory fbr the 
militia of the District of Columbia 7,897 00 

For surveys for military defetMes, geographical 
explorations, and rcconnoissances, for mili- 
tary purposes 75,000 00 

Fdr purchase and repairs of instruments 15,000 00 

For continuing tlie survey of the northern and 
northwestern lakes, including Lake Superior.. 50,000 00 

For printing charts of lake surveys 5,000 00 

For machinery, tools, and fixtures required fcr 
an arsenal of coustruction at Fayetteville, 
North Carolina, including the cost of pauing 

' the machinery m place , 50,350 00 

For repaSrs of the Cjfovemment bridge, over Mill 
creek, Old Point Comfbrt, Virginia ' 800 00 

For rebuilding^ the barracks at Carlisle, Pennsyl- 
vania, which were destroyed by fire on me 
twenQr-second January, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-seven... f 95,000 00 

For the purchase of stoves for the quarters of 
officers and soldiers of the Army 90,000 00 

To enable the Secretary of War to settle the 
accounts of the three officers of the Army who 
were sent to Europe in the year eighteen hmi- 
dred and fifty-five to collect 4nfbnnation on 
mflltanrallUrBx. .«.....;. •..!.. »••*«« 4/N)7t9 



For the purpose of makhag farther tests of gun- 
metal for heavy cannon .$95,000 00 

For completing the Point Douglas and Saint 
Louis river road 31,fi5 50 

For completing the Point Douglas and Fort Klp- 
leyroad 4,695 01 

For repairing the bridge over Cannon river 3,000 00 

For pay, snbsistehce, and commuted allowance 
of SIX companies of volunteers, called into 
the service of the United States in New Mex- 
ico, in the year eighteen hundred and fifty- 
five ;115,000 00 

For forage, transportation, camp and garrison 
equipage, and incidental expenses of said 
troops, while in service 78,500 00 

For reimbursement of the quartermaster's de- 
partment, for the expenses of a spy company, 
called into service by Brigadier General Gar- 
land, in the year eighteen handred and fiAy- 
four ....... 10,990 60 

For the construction of barracks and quarters 
at a military poet to be established in the north- 
ern part of Minnesota Territory, for the pro- 
tection of the settlement! on the Red River of 
the North', in addition to the sum of five thoa- 
sand dollars appropriated by the act entitled 
"An act for the erection of a military post on 
or near the Pembina river, in the Territory of 
Minnesota, and for other purposes," approved 
the seventeenth of February, eighteen hundred 
andfifly-flve 15,000 00 

To enable the Secretary of War to pay to the 
State of Arkansas such sums of money as 
were paid by said State, under the authority 
of the act of the Legislature of that State, 
approved January fifth, eighteen handred and 
foity-nine, to the Benton county militia, called 
into service by Colbnel W. R. Ogden, in July, 
eighteen hundred and forty-six, under requisi- 
tion of the Governor of that State, to resist in- 
cursions of the Cherokee Indians. 1^19 00 

To enable the Secretary of War to settle the 
actual and necessary expenses incurred by 
the militia called into service in the Territory 
of New Mexico by acting Governor Messervy, ^ 

in the year eighteen hundred and fifbr-four, to 
suppr^ Indian hostilities in said Territory, 
opon the presentation by the Governor of aaia 
Territory to the said Secretary, a fbll, acca- 
rete, and detailed statement or estimate of the 
actual and necessary expenses incurred by 
said militia, accompanied by proper vouchers 
and satisfbctory proof of the correctness there- 
of, authenticated in conformity with the usages 
of the Department 95,000 00 

For the purpose of carrying into efifect the Joint 
resolution entitled " Joint resolution directing 
the payment of certain volunteers and militia, 
under the limitations therein prescribed," ap- 
proved August eight, eighteen liundred and 
forty-six 4,000 01 

For payment of the arrearages of salary dae to 

, the late clerk of the board of Army officers 
appointed under the act of thirty-first Angust, 
ei^teen hundred and fifly-two, at the time it 
was dissolved 9,465 00 

#13,966,655 S3 



By the act making appropriations for the Legis- 
lative. Executive, and Judicial Expenses of 
Qovemment for the year endine the thirtieth 
of June, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight. 

For compensation and mileage of Senators.... 9333rKO 00 

For compensation of the officers, clerks, mes- 
sengers, and others receiving an anntfu api- 
ary in tne service of the Senate, vi2 : 

Secretaryof the Senate... 

Officer cbaiged with the disbimements of tb« 
Senate 

Chief clerk 

Principal clerk and principal executive clerk in 
the office of the Secretary of the Senate, at 
two thooaand one handred and sixty dollwa 
each 

Eight clerks In office of the Secretary of the 
Senate, at one thousand eight himdred and 
fifty dollars each , 

Keeper of the stationery 

Two messengers — one at one thousand and 
eighty dollars, and one at seven hundred and 
fifty dollars 

One page 

Sergeant-at-Arms and Doorkeeper. 

Assistant Doorkeeper 

Postmaster to the Senate 

Assistant postmaster and mail carrier 

Two mail boys, at nine hundred dollars' each. . . 

Superintendent of the document room 

Two assistants in document room, at one thou- 
sand two hundred dollars each..... 

Superintendent of the folding room 

Two messengers, acting as assistant doorkeep- 
ers, at one thousand five hundred dollars each. 

Sixteen messengers, at one thousand two htm- 
dred dollars each 

Superintendent in charge of Senate fUmaces. . . 

Assistant in charge of mmaces 

Laborer in private passage 

Two laborers, at four handred and eighty dollar* 
Mehi.«i««M«i.tM«< t<«4*«««f. ,..<... 



3,600 06 

480 00 
8,500 00 



4,390 00 



14,800 00 
IjTSfiOO 



1,830 00 
500 00 
9,000 00 
1,700 00 
1,750 00 
1,440 00 
1|800 00 
1^00 

9,400 00 
1,500 00 

3,000 00 

19,900 00 

1,900 00 

600 00 

60OOO 
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Clerk or lecretanr to tbe President of the Sea- 
ate tij^sa 00 

DmuditsDian • 1,650 00. 

Chaplain of Senate 750 00 

Clerk to the Committee on Finance 1 350 00 

Clerk to the Commiuee on Claims 9,190 00 

Clerk of printing records 1,8!>0 00 

For the continf ent expenses of the Senate, 
vix: 

Forbinding. 50,000 00 

For lithographing and engraving 45,000 00 

For stationery 19,000 00 

Eor newspapers '» 3,000 00 

For Congressional Globe, and binding tbe same, 44,964 80 

For reporting proceedlfifi 15,000 UO 

For clerks to committees, pages, police, horses, 

and carry-aUs 36,055 90 

For miseellaneoas Items 90,0U0 00 

1^ compensation and mileage of membenof the 

flouse of Kepreseatatives and Delegates ftom 

Territories 1,948,750 00 

For compensation of the officers, clerics, mes* 
sengers, and others, receiving an annual 
saluy in the service of tbe Uoose of Repre- 
sentatives, vis : 

Clerk of the House of Representatives 3,600 00 

TWo clerks, at two thousand on^ hundred and 

sixty dollars each 4^3SO 00 

Seven clerks, at one thousand eight hundred 

dollars 19,600 00 

Clerk in charge of books for members 1,800 00 

Readinfclerk 1,800 00 

liifarariaii 1-800 00 

Clerk in charge of the stationery 1,800 OU 

Principal roes«enger in tbe office 1,759 00 

Three messengers, at one thousand two hundred 

doUarseach , 3,600 00 

Sergeantat-Arms 9,160 00 

Clerk to the Scrgeant-at-Arms 1,800 00 

Messenger to Sergeant-at-Arms 1,300 00 

Postmaster 9,160 00 

One messenger in the office 1,740 00 

Four messengers, at one thousand four hundred 

and forty dollars each 5,760 00 

Doorkeeper 9,160 00 

Superintendent of the folding-room 1 ,800 00 

Superintendent and assistant in the document 

room, at (me thousand seven hundred and fifty • 

two dollars each 3,504 00 

Messenger in charge of the Hall 1,740 00 

Five messengers, at one thousand five hundred 

dollarseacb .' 7,500 00 

■kbt m esse n gers, at one thousand two hundred 

dollarseach 9,600 00 

Messenger to the Speaker 1,759 00 

Chaplain 750 00 

Clerk to the Committee of Claims 1,800 00 

Clerk to Committee of Ways and Means 1,800 00 

For contingent expenses of tfie House of Rep- 
resentatives, viz : 

For binding documents ,,, 195,000 00 

For flumiture, repairs, and boxes for members. . . 19,000 00 

For stationery 90,000 00 

For horses, carriages, and saddle horses 5,500 00 

for ftiel, oil, and candles 3,600 00 
ornewspapeis 19^ 00 

For engraving, eleotrotyping, and Utbograpbing,195,000 00 

fOrCapitol police 5,800 00 
or laborers 3,000 00 

For pages and mail boys. 8^580 00 

For folding documents, including pay of folders, 
wrapping paper, twine, and paste 35/100 00 

For twenty- four copies of the Congressional 
Globe and Appendix for each member and 
delegate of the first session of tbe Thirty-Fifth 
Congress 34,704 00 

Per binding twenty-four copies of the Congres- 
sional Globe and Appendix for each member 
and delegate of the first session of the Thirty- 
Fifth Congress 16,657 99 

For reporting the debates of the first session of 
the Thirty-Fifth Congress 93,000 00 

For one hundred co|nes of tlie Congressional 
Globe and Appendix, and for binding the same, 
for the first session of the Thirty-fifth Con- 
gress, for tbe use of the Library of the House 
of Representatives '9,000 00 

For the compensation of tha dranghtssMa and 
clerks employed unoA the land mans, clerks 
to committees, ana temporary deras in tbe 
ofi^ of the Clerk of the Hoase of Represent 

.•lives 98,460 00 

Fbr miscellaneous items 50^ 00 

lAbrary qf Congress, 
For compensation of Librarian, three assistant 

librarians, and messenger 0,066 00 

rot contingent expenses of said Library 1,000 00 

For coal, and fireman for fnmaces, to warm the 

Library 600 00 

For purchase of books for said Library 6,000 00 

For purchase of law books for said Library. . . . 9^000 00 
For paper, printing, and binding a complete cat- 
alogue of the books in the Library of CongrMS, 
WMor the direction of tbe Library Coauaittee 
of Congress. ,. ^ 4,000 00 

Public PHfUing. 

For compensation of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Printing, and the clerks and messenger in 

his office. 11,514 00 

iTi *^®**l*'»f*'ot expenses of hi» office, via : For 
blank- books, stationery, postage, advertising 
(or proposals for paper, furniture, traveling 
ttpenstts, and misceNaneeus items. 9,38^00 
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For rent of wareroom f950 00 

For cartage and labor in storing and transporta- 
tion of paper 550 00 

Court of Claims. 

For salaries of three judges of the Court of 
Claims, the solicitor, assistant solicitor, deputy 
solicitor, clerk, and assistant clerk, and mes- 
senger thereof. 97(800 00 

For stationery, ftiel, gas, labor, printing, and 
miscellaneous items Tor the Court of Clamis. . 3,006 00 

For commissioners' foes for taking testimony in 
l>ehalf of the Gk>vemment, fees of witnesses, 
and of agents or attorneys to be appointed by 
the solicitor to attend to the uking of deposi- 
flons 1,500 00 

For additional ftimiture and fitting up of rooms 
rendered necessary bv the appointment of as- 
sisMnt and deputy solicitors, and an assistant 
clerk, and by an accumulation of the files of 
tlie Coun, and for the accommodation of books 
for the court officera ; 1,500 00 

For paper recjuired for the printing of the first 
session of the Thirty-Fifth Congress 179,869 00 

For printing required for the first session of the 
Thirty-Fmh Congress 139,950 00 

Executive. 

For compensation of the Presideift of the Uni- 
ted States 95,000 00 

For compensation of the Vice President of tbe 
UnitedSutes '. 8,000 00 

For compensation to secretary to sign patents 
forlands 1,500 00 

Department qf State. 

For compensation of the Secretary of State and 
Assistant- Secretary of State, elerks, messen- 
ger, assistant messenger, and laborea in bis 
office 56,400 00 

For the ineiienkd and eontingemt eorpeiuss oftaU 
JjepofwncM. 

For publishing tbe laws in pampble) fonn and in 
the newspapers of the Slates and Territories, 
and in the city of Washington 90,995 00 

For proof-reading, packing and distributing laws 
and documents, including cases and transpor- 
tation 19,900 00 

For stationery, blank-books, binding, furniture, 
repain, painting, and glazing 6,500 00 

For copper-plate printing, bo<M», and maps. .... 9,000 00 

For newspapers 600 00 

For extra clerk hire and copying; said clerks to 
be em|rioycd only during the session of Con- 
gress, or when indispensably necessary, to 
enable the Department to answer some call 
made by either House of Congrees at one ses- 
sion to be answered at another.. . . 9,006 00 

For miscellaneous items 9,000 00 

For compiling and supervising the publication of 
the Biennial Register 500 00 

To enable the Secretanr of State to purchase 
fifty copies, each, or vcriumes twenty and 
twenty-one of Howard's Reports of the De- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of the United 

^ States SOOOO 

Mnrtheast Executive Building. 

For compensation of four watchmen and two 
laborers of the Northeast Executive building, 3,600 00 

For contingent expenses of said building, vis : 
For ftiel, light, and repairs 3^800 00 

Treasury Department, 

For compeaaation of tbe Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Assistant Seoretary of the Treastuy, and 
the clerks, messenger, assistant messenger, and 
laborers in his office 48,600 00 

For compensation of the First Comptroller, and 
the clerks, messenger, and laborers iu his 
office 98,340 00 

For compensation of the Second Comptroller, 
and the clerks, messenger, and laborer in bis 
office 96,840 06 

For compensation of the First Auditor, and the 
clerks, messeneer, assistant messenger, and 
laborer in his office ••... 35,940 00 

For compensation of the Second Auditor, and 
the clerks, measenrsr, assistant messenger, 
and laborer in his office 35,540 00 

For compensation of the.Third Auditor, and the 
clerks, messenger, assistant messenger, and 
laborers in his office 139,440 00 

For compensation of the Fourth Auditor, and 
the clerks, messenger, and assistant mes- 
senger in his office 27,740 00 

For compensation of the Fifth Auditor, and the 
clerks, messenger, and laborer in his office. .. 17,840 00 

For compensation of the Auditor of the Treas- 
ury for the Post Office Department, and the 
clerks, messenger, assistant messenger, and 
laborers in his office 165,340 00 

For eoropcjisation of the Treasurer of the Uni- 
ted Slates, and the clerks, messenger, assist- 
ant messenger, and laborers in his office 95,740 00 

For cowpensaticm of the Register of the Treas- 
ury, an4 the clerks, messenger, assistant 
messenger, and laborers In his office 50,340 00 

For compensatioa of the Solicitor of the Treas- 
ury, and Uie clerks and messenger In his 
office 17,140 00 

For compensation of the Commissioner of Cus- 
toms, and the clerks, messenger, and labCMrer in 
his office 90^449 00 

For compensation of the elerks, meiimgaf, and 
labdrer of tha Light House Board 9^00 



CofMngeid expenses of the Tre<umy Department. 
In tbe office of the Secretary of the Treasury : 

Fmt copying, blanlc-books, stationery, binding, 
sealing ships' registers, translating fpreiipi lan- 
guages, advertising, and extra clerk hire for 
preparhig and collecting information to be laid 
before Congress — said clerks to be employed 
only duriuK the sekslon of Congress, or when 
indispensably necessary to enable the Depart- 
ment to answer some call made by either 
House of Congress, at one session to be an- 
swered ar another— and no such extra clerk 
shall receire more than three dollars and fhir- 
tv-three and one-third cents per day for the 
time actually and necessarily employed, and ^ 

for miscellaneous items fl3,750 00 

In the office of the First Comptroller : 
For fomlture, blank-books, binding, stationety, 
public documents. State and Territorial stat^ 
utes, and miscellaneous items 1,800 00 

In the office of tlie Second Comptroller: 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, pay for the 
National Intelligencer and Union, to be filed 
and preserved for the use of the office, office 
furniture, and miscellaneous items 1 ,500 00 

In the office of the First Auditor : ' 
For blank- books, binding, stationenr, office ftir- 
niture, cases for records and official papers, 
and mlscelianeous items, Including subscrip- 
tion for the Union and National Intelligencer, 
to be filed for tlie use of the office 1,900 00 

In the office of the Second Auditor : 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, office fur- 
niture, and miseellaneous items, including two 
of the daily city newspapers, to be filed, bound, 
and preserved for the use or tlie offiee 1,900 00. 

In the office of the 7*hird Auditor: 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, office ftir- 
niture, carpeting, two newspaaers, the Union 
and intelligencer, preserving files and papers, 
bounty land service, miscellaneous items, ana 
arrearages 3,540 00 

In the office of the Fourth Auditor : 
For stationery, books, binding, labor, and mlscel- 
laneousitcms 1,100 OO 

In tlie office of tlie Fifth Auditor : 
For Uank-books, bindhig, stationery, offiee Air- 
nitnre^ carpeting, and miscellaneous expenses, 
in which are included two daily newspapers.. 600 00 

In tbe office of the Auditor of the Treasury for 
the Post Office Department : 

For stationery, blank-books, binding, and ruHng, 10,050 00 
For miscelhineous items, for file-boards, repairs, 
cases and desks for safe-keeping or papers, 
fhmiture, lights, washing towels, ice, horse 
for messenger, telegr^hio dispatches, and 
stoves 9,500 00 

In the office of the Treasurer: 

For bhmk-books, binding, stationery, and mlseel- 
laneousitems 1,900 00 

In tbe ofllce of the Register : 
For ruling and ftill binding books for recording 
collectors* quarteriy abstracts of commerce and 
navigation, and Uank abstracts for tlieir use, 
blank-books, binding and stationery, arranging 
and binding canceled marine papers, cases for 
official papers and records, and miscellaneous 
items, including office ftimiture and carpethig, 7,000 00 

In the office of the Solicitor : 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, labor, and 
miscellaneous items, and for statutes and re- 
portB 9,900 00 

In the office of the Commissioner of Customs: 
For blank-books, stationery, and miseellaneous 
items. 9,000 00 

Light-House Board* 
For Uank-books, binding, stationery, miscella- 
neous expenses, and postage 790 00 

For the general purposes of the Southeast 

Executive Building. 

For compensation of eight watchmen and nlae 
laborers of the Southeast Executive building. . 10,900 00 

For contingent expenses of said building, viz : 

Pael, li^ts, repairs, and miscellaneous. 6,500 00 

For compensation of four watchmen and two la- 
borers for the south extension of the Southeast 

Executive building ZJ600 OO 

For contingent expenses of said building, fuel, 
and miscellaneous items 3,000 00 

Department of the Interior. 

For compensation of tfie Secretaryj>f the Inte- 
rior, and the clerks, messengers, assistant mes- 
sengers, watchmen', and laborers in his office, 36,900 00 

For compensation or the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, and the Recorder, 
Draughtsman, Assistant Drau^tsman, clerks, 
messengers, assistant messengers, packers, 
watchmen, and laborers in his office 179,090 00 

For additional clerks in the General Land Office, 
under the act of third Mardi, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-five, grantlbg bounty 
lands, a^d for laborers employed therein 58,400 00 

For ctmipensation of tbe Commissioner of Indian 
AfiUiB, and the clerka, messenger, assistant 
mesaenqer, watc^unen, aiul labors in his of- 
Off. • 91,740 00 
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For eonipenaation of tbe CommisBioner of Pen- 
<ion», and the clerks, nicMcnger, sMiUtant 
messenger, and laborera in Ills office 9109,340 00 

For compensation of tbe Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Boildings, and the cleric in his office 3,900 00 

Con/in^eiU expenseSy DepariiiierU ofihe Interior. 
Office of the Secretary of tbe lutcrior : 

For books, stationery, furniture, fuel, lights, and 
other contiugencieri, aud for books and maps 
Ibr the library ,. , 7,900 00 

General Land Office : 

For cash system and military patents, under laws 
prior to twenty-eighth September, eighteen 
hundred and tiny; patimt and other records ; 
tract- books and blank-books for this and the 
district land offices; binding plats and field- 
notes; stationery, fkirnitore, and repairs of 
same ; and miscellaneous itemii, including two 
of Che daily city newspapers, to be flled,bound, 
and preserved for the use of tbe office 33,500 00 

For contingent pxpenseM, in addition, under 
swamp land act of twenty^eightli September, 
eii^teeB hundred and fifty, military bounty 
ac>ts of twenl^-eighth September, cighteea 
hundred and fll^, and twenty second March, 
eighteen hundred aud fit^y-two,and octthirty- 
flriit August, eiebtpen hundred and fitty-two, 
for the satisfaction of Virginia land warranu. . 96,100 00 

For contingent expenses necessary to carry out 
the provisions of the act of third March, one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-five, granting 
bounty landn, to wit: For patents, patent and 
other records, stationery, and miscellaneous 
items under said act. 13,000 00 

For records and patents for donation and other 
claims on tiie Pacific slope and elsewhere. . . . 9,000 00 

For fuel, lights, and incidental expenses attend- 
ing the same, including pay of furnace keepers, 4,000 00 

For de8k<<i, cases, and oth«r fixtures, to complete 
Airnishing the office, and for tbe accommo- 
dation of the rapidly-increasing records and 
papers therein ,, 5,000 00 

Office of Indian Affairs : 

For Monk-books, bbiding, stationery, fliel, and 
lights, and miscellanooui item.-<. including two 
of the daily city newspapers, to be filed, bound, 
and preserved for tbe use of the office 3,000 00 

Pension Office : 
For stationery, binding books, furniture, and re- 
pairing the same, aud miscellaneous items, 
inclading two of the daily city newvpapeis, to 
be filed, bound, aud preserv^ for the use of 

tlie office 10,000 00 

For contiiigeat expenses in the said office 
under tbe b«iunty land act of third March, 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-five : 
For rent of rooms, stationery, engraving plates 
for bounty land warrants, paper, and printing 
the same, binding b«M>ks. blank- books for regis- 
ters, office Aimiture, and miscellaneous items, 30,000 00 

Surveyors Qentral and their clerks. 

For compensation of the Surveyor Genera} north- 
wen of the Ohio, and the clerks in his office, 8,300 00 

For compensation of the Surveyor General of 
Illinois and Missouri, and the clerks in his 
office A. 5,890 00 

For compensation of the Surveyor General of 
Louisiana, and tbe clerks in bis office ........ 4,500 00 

For compensation of tbe Surveyor General of ^ 
Florida, and tbe clerks in bis office 5,500 00 

For compensation of the Surveyor General of 
Wisconsin and Iowa, and tbe clerks in his 
office 8,300 00 

For compensation of the Surveyor General of 
Arkansas, and the clerks in his office 8,300 00 

For compensation of the Surveyor General of 
Oregon, and the clerks in his office 7,500 00 

For fent of Surveyor General's office in Oregon, 
fuel, books, stationery, and other incidental 
expenses 3,000 00 

For compensation uf tho Surveyor General of 
Callfombi, and tbe clerks in hU office 15,500 00 

For compensation of tbe Surveyor General of 
Washington Territory, and tlie clerks in his 
office.... 7,000 00 

For office rent for the Surveyor General of Wash- 
ington Territory, Aiel, books, stationery, and 
otlier incidcntar expenses 3,000 00 

For compensation of the Surveyor General of 
Vew Mexico, and the clerks in bis office ..... 7,000 00 

For compensation of translators in tbe office of 
the Surveyor General of New Mexico 9,000 00 

For the purchase of Spanish and Mexican law 
books for the office of the Surveyor General of 
New Mexico, required as authorities in therin- 
vestigation or private land claims 500 00 

For rent of tbe Surveyor General's office in New 
Mexico, ftiel, books, stationery, and*otber in- 
cidental expenses 3,000 00 

For compcoiiatiou of the Surveyor General of 
Kansas and Nebraska, and the clerks in bis 
office 8,300 00 

For compensation of tbe Surveyor General of 
Utah, and the clerks in bis office 8,000 00 

For fuel, books, stationery, Himiture, and other 
incidental expenses of the office of tbe Sur- 
veyor General of Utah Territory 3,000 00 

For compensation of clerks in the offices of the 
Surveyors General, to be apportioned to them 
according to tbe exigencies of the public ser- 
vice, and to be employed in transcribing field- 
Docea of surveys for the purpose of preaervtng 
thtm M the scat of Goremmtm 41,1000 00 



For salary of the recorder of land titles in Mis- 
souri ^500 00 

War Departnent, 

For compensation of Secretary of War, and tbe 
clerks, messenger, assistant messenger, and 
laborer in bis office 

For cospensation of the clerks and messenger 
in tlie office of tlic Adjutant General 

For compensation of the clerks, and messenger 
in the office of tbe Quartermaster General.. . . 

To enable the Secretary of War to employ tem- 
porary clerks in tbe office of the Quartermaster 

. General on bounty land service 

For componsution of the clerks and messenger 
in the office of tbe Paymaster General 

For oonipeusatioo of tlic clerks, messenger, and 
laborer in the office of the Commissary Gen- 
eral 

For compensation of the clerks and messenger 
in the office of tbe Surgeon General., 

For compensation of tlie clerks, messenger, aud 
laborer in the office of Topographical Engi- 
neers... 

For compensation of the clerks and messenger 
in the office of tlie Chief Engineer 

For compensation of the clerks and messenger 
in tbe office of the Colbnel of Ordnance 



Contingent eaepemei of the War Department, 
Office of tlie Secretary of War : 
For blank-books, stationery, books, maps, plans, 
extra clerk hire, and miscellaneous items 

Office of the Adjutant General : 

For blank-books, binding, stationery, and mi»- 
cellaneous items 

Office of the Quartermaster Generid : 

For blank-books, binding, stationery, and nit- 
cellaneous items 

Office of the Paymaster General : 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, and mis- 
cellaneous items 

Office of the Commissary General : 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, advertis- 
ing, and miscellaneous items 

Office of the Chief Engineer : ^ 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, and mis- 
cellaneous Items, including two dally Wash- 
ington papen..... 

Office of the Surgeon General : 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, and mis- 
cellaneous items 

Office of the Colonel of Ordnance: 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, and misoel- 
laneoos items 

Office of tbe Colonel of Topographical Engi- 
neers: 

For blank-books, binding, stationeiy, and miscel- 
laneous items. . . 

For 1^ general purposes of the Northwest 
Executive Building. 

For compensation of four watchmen and two la- 
borers of the Northwest Elxecutive building. . . 3,600 00 
Pur Aiel, light, and miscellaneous items 4,000 00 

For the general purposes qf the Bwlding 
comer qf F and Seventeenth streets. 

For compensation of Superintendent, four watch- 
men, and two laborers for said building 3,850 00 

For fticl, compensation of firemen, and miscel- 
laoeous Items 4,800 00 

J{avy Department, - 

For compensation of^e Secretary of Uie Navy, 
and the clerks, messenger, assistant messenger, 
&nd laborer in bis office 

For compensation of the Chief of the Bureau of 
Ordnance and Hydrography, and the clerks, 
messenger, and laborer in his office 

For compensation of the Chief of tbe Bureau of 
Navy- Yards and Docks, and tbe clerks, mes- 
setiger, and laborer In his ofltce 

For compensation of the Chief of tbe Bureau of 
Construction, Equipment, and Kepairs, and of 
the Engineer-{n-Cbief,ana the clerks, messen- 
ger, and laborers in his office 

For compensation of the clerks, messenger, and 
laborer in the Bnreau of Provisions and Clloth- 



29,000 00 
13,640 00 
16,440 00 

5,000 00 
19,440 00 

10,040 00 
5,940 00 

10,640 00 

8,940 00 

19,940 00 

8,500 00 

9,000 00 

1,900 00 

500 00 

9,500 00 

900 00 
400 00 
950 00 

1,900 00 



ing 

For compensation of the Chief of tbe Bureau of 
Medietae and Surgery, and the clerks, messen- 
ger, and laborer in his office 

To enable the Secretary of the Navy to pay the 
salary of Professor James P. Espy for the cur- 
rent fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eighteen 
hundred and fifly-seven 

To enable tlie Secretary of the Navy to pay the 
salary of Professor James P. Espy Ibr the fis- 
cal year ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-eight 



99,600 00 
19,840 00 
14,140 00 

91,340 00 
8,840 00 
0,540 00 

9,000 00 

9,000 00 



Contitigent Eatpeneet of the Navy Department, 

Office Secretary of the Navy : 
For blank- books, binding, stationery, newspa- 
pers, periodicals, and miscellaneous items.... 9,840 00 

Bureao of Ordnance and Hydrography : 
For Uaak^books, stationery, and miscellaneows 
ittow.... • 760 10 



Bureau of Yards and Docks : 

For stationery, books, plaasj and drawings*. .... |^800 00 

Bureau of Construction, Equipment, and Re- 
pairs: 

For blank- books, binding, stationery, printing, 
and miscellaneous itenui 800 00 

Bureau of Provisions and Clotliing; 
For blank-books, stationery, and miscellaneous 
items 700 00 

Bureau of Medicine and Surgery : 
For blank- books, stationery, and miscellaneous 
items 450 00 

For the general purposes of the Southwest 
Executive Building. 

For compensation of four watchmen of the 
Southwest Executive building S),400 00 

For contingent expenses of said building, via: 
For labor, fuel, lights, and misceHaneoas items.* 3,913 00 

Post Office Dejtortment, 

For compensation of tbe Postmaster General, 
three Assistant Postmasters General, and 
the clerks, messenger, assistant messengets, 
watchmen, and laborers of said Department.. 157,900 00 

Contingent expenses of said Department : 

For blank-books, hindin?, and stationery, fuel 
for tbe General Post Office building, inclading 
tlie Auditor's Office, oil, gas. and eandles, 
printing, day watchmen, and for miscellane- 
ous items 10,00000 

For repairs uf the General Post Office building, 
for office fUmiture, glazing, painting, white- 
washing, and for keeping the fire-places aud 
fUmacesin order 3,900 00 

For the paymont of temporary clerk hire in tbe 
PostOfficc Department, in view of the amount 
of extra labor growing out of tbe lettings of 
moil contracts 600 00 

For compensation of clerks employed tempo- 
rarily in the office of the Porirmai»u»r General 
Brior to tbe thirty first December, eighteen 
undred and fiUy-six 1,684 71 

Printing for t)u Executive Department*. 

For paper and printing for the Executive De- 
panmenb*, including the paper, printing, aad 
binding of the Annual Statements of Com- 
merce and Navigation of the United States, 
tbe Biennial Register, and tbe paper and print- 
ing of the annual estimates of appropriations, 58,918 Of 

Mint of the United States, 
At Philadelpbla : 

For salaries of tbe Director, Treasnrer, AssaVer, 
Melter and Refiner, «<?ttief Coiner and Ba- 
graver, Assistant Assayer, Assistant Melter 
and Refiner, and seven clerks Sr7,900 01 

For wages of workmen and adjusters 74,600 00 

.For incidental and contingent expenses, includ- 
ing wastage, in addition to otbcr available 
fUnds 75,000 00 

For specimen^ of ores and coins to be reserved 
attheMint 300 00 

For transportation of bullion from New York 
assay office to the United States Mint for 
Coinage 10,000 00 

At San Francisco, California: 
For salaries of Superintendent, Treasurer, As- 
sayer, Melter and Refiner, Coiner, and five 

clerkj 98,000 00 

For wages of workmen and adjusters 175,000 00 

For incidental and contingent expenses, indnd- 
ing wastage, in addition to other available 
fb5ds...77... 04,715 00 

At New Orieans : ^ 

For salaries of Superintendent, Treasurpr, As- 
sayer, Coiner, Melter and Refiner, and three 

clerks 17.700 00 

For wa^s of workmen 97,000 00 

For incidental and contingent expenses, includ- 
ing wastage, in addition to other available 
fbiids 93,900 00 

At Charlotte, North Carolinr : 
For salaries of Superintendent, Coiner, Assizer, 

andclerk 0,000 00 

For wages of workmen 3,500 00 

For incidental and contingent expenses, includ- 
ing wastage, in addition to other available 
ftahds. ..!?.. 9,100 00 

At Dablonega, Georgia: 
For salaries of Superintendent, Coiner, Assayer, 

and clerk 6,000 jOO 

For wages of workmen '..•• 51,88)^ 

For incidental and contingent expenses, includ- 
ing wastage, in addition to other available 

ftads...7T.. 2,500 00 

Assay Office, New York : 

For salaries of officers and clerks.... 94,700 00 

For wages of workmen, in addition to an avail- 
able balance of former appropriatioiis 96,700 00 

Government in the Territories, 
Territory of Oregon : 
For salaries of Governor, three Judges, and Sec- 
retary 1«,500 00 

For contingent expenses of said Territory 1,500 00 

For compeinsation and mileage of the members 
of the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, 
and coDUngeot expenses of the Asstnibly 90JDOO 00 
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Territory of Minnesou : 
For salariet of GoTemor, three Jodcea, end See- 

rewry ...,....,.*.... i. « 

For contingent expenaee of said Territory 

For compeDsatinii and mUeage of the roemben 

of the Legislative ABsemUy, oiBcersi clerks, 

ofid contii^nt expenses of the Aaeembly 

Territory of New Mexico : 

For salaries of Governor, Saperinteadent of 
Indian AflUrs, three Ju^u;es. and Secretary. . . 

FtSt contingent expenses or said Territory 

For compensation and mileage of ttie members 
of the Legislative AnsemMy, officers, clerks, 
and contingent expenses of the Assembly .... 

To enable the Governor to employ an interpre- 
ter or translator 

Territory of Utah: 

For salaries of Governor, Svperintendtnt of In- 
dian Aflhirs, three Judges, and Secretary. ..y 

Fbr contingent expenses of said Tenitocy . . . .f. 

For compensation and mileage of the memben 
of the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, 
and contingent expenses of the Assembly.... 

For contingent expenses of said Territonr, to 
discharge soeh sums aa the accounting officers 
■my deem to have been necessarily expended 
by the executive of said Territonr during the 
years eighteen hundred and fif^-nve, eighteen 
liundrcd and fiAy-six, and eighteen hundred 
and fifty-seven 



#9,300 00 
1,000 00 

S6,000 00 



12,500 00 
1,000 00 



90,000 00 
fiOOOO 



13,000 00 
1,500 00 



90,000 00 



1,397 30 



Territory of Washington : 
For salaries of Governor, Superintendent of In- 
dian Aflairs, three Judges, and Secretary 13,500 00 

For contingent expenses of said Territory 1,500 00 

For compensation and mileage of the members 
of the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, 
and cnntingeut expenses of tbe Assembly.... 90,000 00 

Territory of Nebraska : 
For salaries of Governor, three Judges); and Sec- 
retary 10,500 00 

For contingent expenses of said Territory. ..... 1,000 00 

For compensation and mileage of the members 
of the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks f 
and contingent expenses of the ^ksseinbly.... 33,000 00 

Territory of Kansas: 

For salaries of Governor, three Judges, and Sec- 
retary t 10,500 00 

For contingent expenses of said Territory 1,500 00 

For compensation and mileage of the members 
of the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, 
and contingent expenses of the Assembly. . . . 90,000 00 

For extraordinary expenses of the executive 
office e/)00 00 

Jxidieiwry, 

For salaries of the Chief Justice of the Soprtme 

Court and eight Associate Justices 54,500 00 

For salaries of the district judfis 101,350 00 

For salary of the circuit Judge of California. . . . 6,000 00 
For salaries of the Chief Justice of the District 
of Columbia, the Associate Judges, and the 
Judges of the Criminal Court and the Orphans' 
Court 11,700 00 

Offic€ of tk» Jittomejf CtemroL 

For salaries of the Attorney General, and the 

clerks and messenger in his office 18,100 00 

For contingent expenses of the otffice of the 

AUomey Generu] 1,500 00 

For purchase of law and necessary books, and 

binding, Ibr the office of the Attorney General. 1,500 00 
For the purchase of deficient State reports and 

statutes for tbe office of tbe Attorney General, 1,500 00 
For file] and labor fur the office of the Attorney 

General ^00 00 

For office furniture and book-cases for office of 

the Attorney General 500 00 

For salaries of two commissionen to codify 

laws of the District of Columbia 9,500 00 

For salarv of the reporter of the decisions of the 

Supreme Conn 1,300 00 

For compensation of the district attorneys 1 1,550 00 

For compensation of the marshals. 10,000 00 

Independent Treasury, 

For salaries of the Assistant Treasurers of tbe 
United States at New York, Boston, Chariet- 
ton,and St. Louis 16,500 00 

For additional salary of the Treasurer of the 
Mintat Philadelpliia «• 1,000 00 

For additional salary of the Treasurer of the 
Branch Mint at New Orleans 600 00 

For salary of additional clerk in office of Assist- 
ant Treasurer at Boston 1,900 00 

For salaries of clerks, messengers^and watch- 
men in the office of the Assistant Treasurer at 
New York 13,900 00 

For salary of a clerk to the Treasurer of the 
Branch Mint at San Francis<#, CalUbmic . . . 9,500 00 

For contingent expenses under the aet for the 
safe keeping, collecting, transfer, and dis- 
bunement of the public revenue, of sixth Au- 
gust, eighteen hundred and forty-six, in addi- 
tion to premium received on transfer drafts... 10,000 00 

For coroponsation to special agents to examine 
the books, accounts, and money on hand of ' 
tito several dcpositancs, under the act of sixth 
August, eighteen hundred and forty-six 5,000 00 

For cnrnpensation to such persons as may be 
designated bv the Secretaiy of Uie Treasury to 
reecive and keep the public ifloney, under the 
fiAeanUi leetioo of dbe act of aikib Atigost, 



eighteen hundred and forty-aix, fbr the addi- 
timial services required under that act, at the 
same rates provided in tbe act approved second 
March, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, and 
under the same restrictions and limitations . . . $5,000 00 
For salaries of nine supervising and fifty local 
inspectors, appointed under act thirtieth Au- 
gust, eighteen hundred and fifhr-two, ibr the 
better protection of the lives or passengers by 
steamboats, with traveling and other expenses 
incurred by them 80,000 00 

Expentes qfthe CoUeeium i^Rtfienuefnm 

Lands, 

To meet the expenses of collecting the revenue 

from the sale of public lands in the several 

States and Territories, in addition to the 

balances of (brmer appropriations : 

For salaries and commissionsof registers of land 

offices and receivers of public moneys 310,500 00 

For expenses of deposiung public moneys by 

receivers of public moneys 39,700 00 

For incidental expenses of tbe several land _ 

offices rrrrr 15,500 00 

PenitenHary, 

For compensation of the Warden, clerk, i4iysi- 
cian, chaplain, assistant keepers, guards, and 
matron of the Penitentiary of the District of 
Columbia 13,540 00 

For compensation of three Inspectors of said 
Penitentiary 750 00 

For Uie support and maintenance of said Peni- 
tentiary 4,065 00 

For the praervation qf the ColUptiont of the 
Exploring Expedition . 

For compensation of keepers, watchmen, and 
laborers therefbr 3,450 00 

For contingent expenses 300 00 

For the construction and erection of suitable 
cases to receive the collections of the United 
States exploring expedition, and others,' in , 
geology, mineralogy, belonging to the United 
States, now in the Patent Office and elsewhere 
in Washington 15,000 00 

For the expense of the transfer of these collec- 
tions, ana the permanent arrangement of the 
cases 9,000 00 

For defira)ring the expenses of the Supreme, cir- 
cuit, and district courts of the United States, 
including the District of Columbia ; also for 
Jurors and witnesses, in aid ef the fhnds arising 
ftom fines, penalties, and forfeitures incurred 
in the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eigh- 
teen hundred and ' fifty-eighty and previous 
yean ; and likewise for defraying the expenses 
of suits in which the United States are con- 
cerned, and of prosecutions for ofilenses com- 
mitted against the United States, and Ibr tJie 
safe -keeping of prisoners 1,000,000 00 

To pay for ftiniiture for the district court-room 
or the eastern district of Vhrginia, heretofore 
purchased by the marshal of tmit district 940 00 

For stationery, blank books, plans, drawings, and 
other contingent expenses of the office of Com- 
missioner of Public Buildings 950 00 

For compensation, in port, tbr the messenger in 
charge of the main furnace in the Capitol 490 00 

For compensation to the laborer in charge of the 
water-closets in the Capitol 438 00 

For compensation to the public gardener 1,440 00 

For compensation of eighteen laborers employed 
in the public grounds and President's garden.. 10,600 00 

For cooDpensation of the keeper of the western 
gate, Cfapitol square 876 00 

For compiensation of two day watchmen em- 
ployed in the Capitol square 1,900 00 

For compensation of two night watchmen em- 
ployed at the President's house 1,900 00 

For compeuMtion of the doorkeeper at the Pres- 
ident'shouse 600 00 

For compensation of the assistant doorkeeper at 
the President's house 438 00 

For compensation of one night watchman em- 
ployed ft>/the better protecUon of ^e buildings 
lyinff south of the Capitol, and used as pubhc 
stables and carpenters' shops 600 00 

For extending the propagating department of the 
Botanic Garden, and introducing water into 
the same ftt>m the Capitol square, to be ex- 
pended under the direction <h the Commis- 
sioner of Public Buildings 9,600 00 

For compensation of two draw-keepers at the 
two bridges across, the eastern branch of the 
Potomac, and for Aiel, oil, and lamps 1,180 00 

For compensation of the Auxiliary Guard, and 
ftiel and oil ft>r lamps *. 19,400 00 

Forltoiace keeperatthe President's house 365 00 

For procuring manure, tools, fuel, repairs, pur- 
chasing trees and f hrutM for botanic sardens, 
to be expended under tbe direction of the Li- 
brary Committee of Congress 3,300 00 

For pay of horticulturist, and assistants in the 
Botanic Garden and green-houses, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of tne Library 
Committee of Congress 5,13150 

To enable the Secretary of State to employ one 
clerk of class two, and the Secretary of the 
Tresmiry to employ in the office of the Auditor 
of the Treasury for the Post Office Department, 
five clerks of class two. to the thirtietli of June, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-eight r Indefinite.] 

For the difference between the salary received 
by the late Secretary of Legation of^the United 
Stttea ai Madrid^ while acUog as Cbaige d'Af- 



ftires, in the years eighteen hundred and fifty- 
two, ei^teen hundred and fifty- three, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, and eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five, and the salary to which he would 
have been entitled as Charge d^AflUres for tbe 

same periods ^i^^ 18 

For the amount of an outfit of a Chat|4 d ' Aflhires 4,500 00 

#7,510,138 56 



By the act making appropriations for certain civil 
expenses of the Gfoyernment for the year end- 
ing the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and 
tny-eight. 

Survey qf the Coast, 

For survey of the Atlantic and Gulf coast of the United 
Sutes, (including compensation to superintendent and 
assistants, and excluding pay and emoluments of oflteers 
of the Army and Navy, and petty officers, and men of the 
Navy employed on the work) #850,000 00 

For continuing the survey of tbe western coast 
of the United States 130,000 00 

For continuing the survey of the Florida reefii 
and keys, (excluding pay and emoluments of 
officers of the Army and Navy, and petQr offi- 
cers, and men of the Navy empl<nred on tbe 
worfc) 40,000 00 

For running a line to connect the triangulation 
on the AUantic coast with that on the Gulf of 
Mexico, across the Florida peninsula 15,000 99 

For publishing the observations made In the prog- 
ress of the survey pf the coast of the United 
Stales 15,000 00 

For repairs and alterations of steamer Walker, 
and of sailing vessels employed in the' coost 
survey 15,000 00 

For fhel and quarters, and for mileage and trans- 
portation fbr officers and enlisted soldiers of 
tbe Arm7 serving in the Coast Survey, hi eases 
no longer provided by the quartermaster's de- 
partment 10,000 00 

For the discharge of such miscellaneous claims 
not otherwise provided for as shall be admitted 
in due course of settlement at the Treasury.... 5,000 00 

To supply the deficiency in the fund fbr the re- 
lief of sick and disabled seamen 150,000 00 

For continuing the Treasury extension .500,000 00 

For the conthiuation of the custom-bouse at 
Cbarieston, South Carolina 400,000 00 

For the continuation of the custom-house at New 
Orleans, Louisiana 300,000 00 

For tbe compensation of an additional appraiser 
general, to be employed in the districts or ports 
of Floriida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
andTexas 3,500 00 

For annual repairs of marine hospitals 35,000 00 

For annual repairs of custom-houses 30,000 00 

For inclosing, gradhig, and draining the lot of 
land recently purclwsed to enlarge the site of 
marine hospital at Mobile, Alabama 5,400 00 

For iron shutters and bars for tlie windows of 
the custom-house at Wilmington, Delaware. . 1,000 00 

For contingent expenses incident to the con- 
BtrucUon of the custom-house at Ellsworth, 
Maine 1,500 00 

For grading and fencing grounds of the new 
custom-house At Belfast, Maine 5,000 00 

For the purpose of addingnn additional story to 
the custom house and post office building at 
Petersburg, Virginia 30,000 00 

For finishing, repairing, refitting, and refurnish- 
ing tlie marine hospital at Paducah, Ken- 
tucky 6,000 00 

For fbncing and grading the site of the marine 
ho«pital at Evansville, Indiana, and for erect- 
ing stable, supplying water for kitchen, and 
other fixtures of same 5,500 00 

For fencing and grading the grounds bplonginc 
to the marine hospital at Portland, Maine, and 
for introducing water, erecting stables,' remov- 
ing and refMtiring old building for pest-house, 
and putting in kitchen ranges 16,000 00 

Light-House Establishment. 

For supplying five hundred and eleven liglit- 
houses and oeacon-lighta with oil, glass chim- 
neys, wicks, chamois skins, polishing powder, 
whiting anu cleaning materials, transporta- 
tion and other necessary expenses of the same, 
repahing and keeping in repair the lighting 
apparatus 393,357 55 

For repairs and incidental expenses, refitting 
and improvements of all tbe light-houses and 
buildihgs connected Uierewitb 173,389 81 

For salaries of five hundred and forty-three 
keepers of light-houses and light beacons, and 
their assistant!* 317,300 00 

For salaries of fifiy-two keepers of light- vessels, 39,750 00 

For seamen's wages, repairs, supplies, and inci- 
dental expenses of fifty-two light-vessels 199,580 OO 

For expenses of raising, cleaning^ painting, re- 

EBuring, remooring, and supplymg losses of 
uojrs and day-beacons, and for chains and 
sinkers for the same, and for coloring and 
numbering all the buoys • 107,336 78 

F<nr expenses of visiting and inspecting lif^ts, 
and other aids to nav^tion 3,000 00 

For commissions, at two and a half per centum, 
to nuch superintendents as are entitled to the 
same under the proviso to the act of third 
March, eighteen hundred and fifty-one, enti* 
tied " An act making appropriations* fbr the 
dvil and diplomatic expenses of Government 
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for the year ending June thirtieth, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-two, and Tor other pur- 
poses,'* on the amount that may be diitbursed 
by them fS^OOO'OO 

For tlie coast! of California, Oregon, and 
Wasbiogton: 
For oil and other supplies for twenty-three li^ts, 
cleaning materials of all Itinda, and trans- 

Krtation of the same, expenses of keeping 
np« and machinery in repair, publishing 
noticas to madners of cbaages of a^ to nav« 

. igation , 45,328 75 

For repairs and incidental expenses of twenty- 
three Hghta, and baiMfaigs comiected ti>ere- ' 
with s M^OO 

For salaries of forty-six keepers and assistant 
keepers of light-hooses. at an average not ex- 
ceodiag eight hundred Qollars per annum.... 90,8(10 00 

For expenses of raising, cleamof > repairing, re- 
noonng. and sui^ylng losses of floating l*ea- 
eons ana buoys, and chains and sinkers tor the 
Mune, and for coloring and numbering all the 
buoys .» 99,500 00 

For commissions at two and-a-balf per centum, 
to such superintendents as arc entitled to the 
same under the proviso to the act of third of 
March, eighteen hundred and fiAy-one, enti- 
tied **An act making appropriations for the 
civil and diplomaUc expenses of Government 
for the year ending June thirtieth, eighteen 
hundred and flfty-two, and for other purposes,'' 
on the amount that may be disbursed by them, 1,000 00 

For maintenance of the vessel provided for by 
the act of eighteenth August, eighteen hun- 
dred and flfty-six, for inspection and trans- 
portation purposes. 30,000 00 

For rcbnildmg the lig^t-house destroyed by the 
gale of September, eighteen hundred and fiHy- 
six, at Cape Ht. Bias, Florida 90,000 00 

For rebuilding and flttwg^with first order appa- 
ratus the light-house at Fire Island, to mark 
the approach to the harbor of New York 40,000 00 

For rebuilding and fitting with first order appa- 
ratus the lighthouse at Cape May, entrance to 
the Delaware Bay, New Jersey , 40,000 00 

For rebuilding and fitting with suitable lens ap- 

{taratus the light-house at Body's Island, North 
Carolina . 35/)00 00 

For rebuilding and fittibg with fir^ order auMi- 
ratns the light-house at Cape Lookout, North 
Carolhia - , 45/)00 00 

For completing the light-house at or near the 
north pier head at ChicaffO. Illinois, and for 
protecting the same, in addition to the balances 
of previous appropriations made prior to the 
thirty-first August, eigfateen hundred and fiiky- 
two 32,785 08 

For fuel and (quarters for ofllceni of the Army 
serving on ligUt-house duty, the. payment of 
which is no longer provided for by the quarter- 
master's department 6,508 83 

For restoring the lightr bouee works near C<^to'8 
Patches, Florida, to their condition prior to 
tiie hurricane of twenty- seventh and twenty- 
eighth of August, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
six 29,053 81 

For compensation of two superintendents for the 
life-stations on the coasts of Long Island and 
New Jersey 9,061 14 

For compensation of fitty-four keepers of su- 
tions 7,193 80 

For contingencies of life-stations on the coasts 
of Long island and NewJcr^y 15,000 00 

Survey of the Public Lands, 

Tar tUTvepntL tlie public landis, (cxclusdvc of 
California. Oregnn, Washington. New Mexico, 
Kansas, Nebraska , and Utah,) (acluding inci- 
dental expenses, and island Kurveya in the 
Interior, and alt otiicr special and difficult 
surveys demanding augmeuted ratC8, to be ap- 

Sortioned and applied to the several surveying 
istricts, according to the exigencies of the 
public service, including expeniiCd of selecting 
swamp lands and the cowpensatioa and ex- 
penses to survey or to locate private land 
claims in Loui'^iana, in addition to the uncx- 
pendeddMllances of all former appropriations, 100,000 00 

For completing the survey of towns and villages 
in Missouri 9,000 00 

For correcting erroneous and defective lines of 
public and private surveys in Illinois and Mis- 
souri, at a rate not exceeding six dollars per 
mile 9,000 00 

For survesring in Louisiana, at augmented rates 
now authorized by law 4,766 00 

For surveying the public lands and private land 
claims in California, including office enpenfes 
incident to the survey of claims, and to be 
disbursed at tlie rates iH-escrtbed by law for the 
difl'erent kind^ of work 100,000 00 

For surveying standard, parallel, and meridian 
lines in Washington Territory 7,500 00 

For surveying township and subdivisipnal lines 
In Washington Territory, at a rate not exceed- 
ing twelve dollars per mile 90,000 00 

For continuing the survey of base, nirridian, 
standard parallels, township, and section hues 
in New Mexico 50,000 00 

For surveying the necessary base, meridian, 
standard parallels, township, and section lines 
in Kansas and Nebraska, also outlines of In- 
dian reservations 50,000 00 

For continuing the survey of tlie base, meridian, 
correction paralloli, towaship, and socUon 
lines in the Territoiy of Utah 50,000 00 



For preparing the unfinished records of public 
and private surveys, to be transferred to the 
State authoiities, under the provisions of the 
act of twelfth June, eighteen hundred and 

' forty, in' those districts ^Jneie the surveys are 
about being completed $19,000' 00 

For resurvey and examination of the survey of 
the public lands in those States where the 
offices of the surveyors general have beenjj>r 
shall be, closed, under the acts of the twcmh 

' Jfine, eighteen hundred anrdfoitv,and twenty- 
second iamtary, eighteen taradred and fifty- 
three, including two thousand dollars for toe 
salarv of the clerk detailed to this special ser- 
vice in the General Land Office 2,500 00 

For continuing the survey of the keys 6tr the 
coast of Florida by the Officers of the Coast 
Survey 30,000 00 

For continnhig the survey of the islands off flie 
coast of Cahfomia by the officers of the Coast 
Survey «l,000'00 

For drawings to illustrate the report of the C<Mn- 
missioner of Patents for the year ei(^teen hun- 
dred and fifty-seven ..J.. 6/100' 00 

For flooring the basement rooms in the old por- 
tion of the Patent Office building to make them 
fit for business purposes, painting the interior 
of said building, repairing roof, and for other 
Uicidental repaini , 8,000 00 

For preparing the saloon of the west wing of the 
Patent Office for the reception of models for 
patents, and for fitting up and fUrnlshing the 
same with suitable cases 50,000 00 

For the support, clothing, and medical treatment 
of the insane of the OMrict of CoAumbia, and 
of the Army and Navy, at the Asylum in aaid 
District, including five hundred dollars for . 
books and incidental expenses...... ^,500 00 

For purchase of agricultural and horiicultural 
Unplements, and for the improvement of the 
grounds of the insane asylum of the District 
of Columbia, including fkrm and garden 5,000 00 

For casual repairs of the Patent Office building, 3,000 00 

For continuing the erection of the north iVont of 
the Patent Office building, for the accommoda- 
tion of the Department of^ the Interior 900^000 00 

For support, care, and medical treatment of tran- 
sient paupers, medical and surgical patients in 
Washington infirmary 3,000 00 

For purchase of manure for the public grotmds. . 1,000 00 

For hire of carts on the public grounds 1,000 00 

For purchase apd repair of toobi used in the pub- 
lic grounds 500 00 

For purchase of trees and tree- boxes, to replace 
where necessary such as have been planted 
by the United States, and the repair or pave- 
ments in flront of the public grounds 5,O00 00 

For annual repairs of the Capitol, water-closets, 
public stables, water pipes, pavements and 
other walks within the Capitol square, broken 
glass and locks 6,000 00 

For annual repairs of the President's House and 
ftimiture, (including the painting of the East 
room and entire wood work of the interior, 
fitting up the water-closets and cisterns, and . 
making other necessary improvements,) Im- 
provement of grounds, purchasins trees and 
Sants for garden, and making hot-beds there- 
, and contingent expenses incident thereto... 11,000 00 

For refurnishing the President's nouse, to be ex- 
pended wider the direction of tlie President, 
in addition to the proceeds of the sale of such 
of the furniture and equipage as may be 
decayed and unfit for use 90,000 00 

For fliel, in part, for the President's House 1,800 00 

Fbr lighling the President's House and Capitol, 
the puUic grounds around them and around 
the execndve offices, -and Pennsylvania ave- 
nue 97,000 00 

For purchase of books for library at the Execu- 
tive Mansion, to be expended under the direc- 
tion of the President of the United States. . . . 950 00 

For erecting cosMron hunp posts and lighting the 
same with sas, firom tlie western terminus of 
Pennsylvania avenue, through Bridge and High 
streets, in Georgetown 4,000 00 

For compensation to Alfred L. Rives, civil engi- 
neer, and p^ng the incidental expenses In 
making surveys, drawings, specifications, and 
estimatos for a bridge across the Potomac, 
under an act of Congress 6,410 77 

For repairs of the Potomac, Navy- Yard, and 
upper bridses 6^000 00 

For repairs of Pennsylvania avenue 3^000 00 

For public reservation number two and Lafoyette 
square 3,000 00 

For taking care of the grounds south of the Pro9^ 
ident*!* House, continuhig the Improvements 
of the same, and keeping them in order 3,000 00 

For the erection of etablcs and conservatory at 
the President's House, to replace those about 
to be taken down to make room for the exten- 
sion of the Treasury building 90,000 00 

For the pr?8ervaiion and improvement of the 
circle at the intersection of Pennsylvania and 
New Hampshire avenues and K and Twenty- 
Third streets 1,500 00 

For completing the grading and graveling New 
Jersey avenue from nonh D street to N6w 
Yorkavenue 7,000 00 

For the payment of laborers employed in shovel- 
ing snow fWim the walks to and around the 
Capitol, the President's House, and other 

public buildh!igs 500 00 

I For repairs of water pipes 500 00 

I For continuing Washiiigtoiiaqaedvct t|000>|O0O 00 



For continuing the improvement of Judiciaty 
square, repttring fbnees, and cotvpleting ibe 
pavement arofuid the same ....^..r.., 96,000 00 

Fbr completing the Improveaient of the groimda 
oftheBeCanlc Garden 1/N0 6t 

For continefng the grading and planttng with 
treefdie unimproved portion of ihe Mall 10^000 06 

For repairs of the ftimaces onder the Senate 
Chamber atfd Suureme Court rooms..... 500 00 

For United Sates Capitol extension 900,000 Of 

Fpr coa&nuing the work of the new dome of the 
Capitol 500.000 00 

For extension of the General Poet Office. # 900,000 00. 

Forenltfging the building for a custom- house, 
post office, and court room, at Buflklo, New 
Voric ;. 191,000 00 

For incidentals : 19,100 00 

For enlaraing the buildmg for a custom-house, 
post omoe, and oont-lioine at Chicago, Illi- 
nois..... i ....• 300^000 00 

FortertdentalexpeiMes.... 90,000 60 

For the contraction of • costom-hovee, United 
States covrMooms, and poet oAoe, at Cairo, 
nifaiois 60,000 00 

For the cotMtraotion of warelHNHei nt Quamn- 
tine Station, on the MliilasippI itfer, below 
New Orleans ► 50^006 60 

For the coMfeoatlon and eoBpletkm of Hw c«s- 
tom-house, port office, fcc, ai Doboque, Iowa, 90,000 00 

For contingencies 11,000 00 

For fla^King footway in the Cengresaional Bory- 
ing-Ground, firom the entrance of the same to 
the Government vault 1^100 00 

For the collection of agricultural statistics, inves- 
tigations fbr promoting agriculture and rural 
economy, and the |m>curement and distribution 
of cuttings and seeds, to be expended under 
the direction of the Commissioner of Patenu. . 60^000 00 

To' enable the Commissioner of Patents to col- 
lect and report information in relation to ttie 
consumption of cotton in the aeveral countriea 
of tlie world 3,500 00 

To enable the' Secretary of the Interior to pay 
the superintendent of the building occupied 
by saiq. Secretary and his Department from 
tno first day of Januanr, eighteen hundred and 
thiny-five, to the ihhiieth June, eighteen hun- 
dred and thiriy-eight, the allowance u>be made 
to such aaileniiteiideht With bissalary aa elerk 
■ot td exceed two thousand dollan per annum, 700 OO 

For fikgging the main avenue in the Boianie 
Garden, and for sumegimer for same 3,360 00 

For tlie coosiructkm of a wooden hridge, with a 
- tfouMe track, acrosa the canal on the line of 
Maine aveane • • 1,500 00 

For asMont due the contractors on the conatrno- 
tion of the marine hospital at Vicksburg, Mia- 
sissippi 1,769 56 

For the continuation and complelioo of the 
United States court-house and post office at 
Indianapolis, Indiana... 67,000 00 

For contingencies 6,700 00 

For the continuation and completion of the 
buildings for the United States courts and poi« 
office at Rutland and Windsor, Vermont, forty 
thousand dollars each.... 80,000 00 

For contingencies 8,000 00 

For completing and fhliitg up the post office in 
the building erected for a custom-house and 

poeteffice at Cincinnati , 4,338 10 

For compleOng the custom-house at Belfut, 
Maine, and for (brnishing the same 3(,500 00 

For contingencies 360 Ot 

For oompTeting the custom-house at Bath, 
Maine 5,509 W 

For fencing and pading the site of the costom- 
house at Bath,Maine 10/NO 00 

For enlarging the custom-house at OgdensbOrg, 
New York, and providing for the uses of the 
United States courts and uieir Federal ofBcera, SO^OQO 00 

For contlngenctes 5/N)i 00 

For reuaviug Pennsylvaaia avenue at the inter- 
section of Seventh street, the width ofaaid 
street, on the plan known as '* Be^an pave- 
ment" 5,000 60 

For furnishing lamp posts and lamps on the 
nonh, east,' and west sides ofLafkyette square, 
and for taking up and relaj^ng the IbotwaifB 
on the south side of said square, and tmder- 
draining Uie same 1,350 00 

For expenses of packing and dlstribnting the 
Congressional Jonmals and documents In 

Iiursuaiice of the provisions contained in the 
ofnt resolution or Congress. -approved twen- 
t^igbtii January, eighteen nundred and fifty- 
seven. ; .......;; 99,000 00 

For a small class revenue cutter, to be located 
in the coHection district of Key West. 6,500 00 

To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to eauae 
snch experiments and analyses of difilerent beds 
of ore as to test whether any of «uch ores, in 
their native state, possws alloyii that wifl resist 
the tendency to oxydile to a greater extent 
than otfiers, and to ascertain under what cir- 
cumstances they are found, and where, fn 
order to fkcilitate the proper selections c€ iron 
for public works. ^ ^SOO 00 

For completing and fumisMng the building mir- 
chased of the Bank of Pennsylvania, to adapt 
it to the Oses of a poet office in the city of Phil- 
adelphia 100,080 00 

For expenses of loans and Treasury notes, being 
so much of the amount of, snch appropriation 
heretofbre made as was carried to the surplna 
fUnd on the thtriieth Tune, eighteen hundred 
and fiAjF-«tx, which ir hereby reappropiteto4| 6^ 00 
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To enable the President of the United States to 
carry Into eflfect the act ofConfress of llie third 
Maielu eighteen hundred and nineteen, and 
any subeequent acta now in force for the an^ 
UMiton of the slave trade 98,00(f 00 

To enaUe the Seeretary of State to pay for the 
■ervlces of Dr. James Morrow as agricUltarJst 
to the Japan expedition under Commodore 
Perry, such sum as shall be found due under 
the act fbr his relief; approved eighteenth Feb- 
nMry, eighteen hundrea and fifty seven 5,999 60 

'Por the erection of afcmporary capitol fbr Wash- 

ington Territory W,WO 60 

For a penitentiary in the same Territory, inclu- 
sive of the sites 6f the buildings '90,'009 00 

To enable the Committee on the Library to con- 
tract with Mr. Healy fbr a series of portrafts of 
the Presidents of the United Slates for the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion, or, in the discretion of the 
committee, to purchase such of Stuart's por- 
traits of the Presidents as shall be for sale .... 5,000 00 

For building a court-house and post Ojttce at Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina 50,000 00 

For boihttng a court house and poet cfffice at Co- 
lumbia, SouOi Carolina 50,000 00 

For building a court-house at Madison, Wiscon- 
sin r : 50,600 06 

For a court-boose and poet dfflce at Memphis, in 
the State of Tennessee 50,660 00 

For a buildlncat Tallahassee, Florida, to accom- 
modate the United Sutes courts and post ofBce, sbfino 00 

To supply a deficiency in the appropriation for 
the salaries of the Judges of the circuit and or- 
phans* courts of the District of Coliunbia, for 
the year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hun- 
dfed«nd fifty-eight 4,650 00 

For the completion of the United States c«iixt- 
hottse Mul poet office at Key West, Florida. . . 90,tN)0 00 

For contingencies* 3,000 00 

' For a suitaole site for the same [Indefinite.] 

To enable the Pieaideut of the United States to 
appoint or employ, in his official household, 
the following officers, to wit : one private sec- 
retary, at an annual salary of two thousand 
five hundred dollars; one steward, at an an- 
nual salary of twelve hundred dollars, who 
shall, under the direction of the President, 
kave charge of, and be responsible for, the plate 
and fhmiiure of the President's Mansion, and 

• ■balldischai|l[e'8ucb other duties as the Presi- 
dent may assign IHm ; and one messenger, at 
an anndal salary of nine hundred dollars ; to 
the thirtieth of'^June, eighteen hundred and 
flf^w^ht [Ituleflnlte.] 

For contingent cxpensoabrthe executive Offl<;0| 
including stationery Ibcrefor, |o be expended 
under the direction of the President, from tlie 
date of this act to the thirtieth June, eighteen 

hundred and fifty-eiglit.., 750 00 

r For eoutinuing the svstem of protecting human 
life Orom shipwrock, as heretofore ef>tablished, 
by Hfe^boau and other means, at the coast of 
Nassftehusetts ; the said sum to be expended 
by the DoBtt)n Humane Society,, under the 
direction and control of the Secretary of the 
Treasury W^OOO 00 

TO enable the SeerecarroftheTftHsorytocMue 
to be eoostnieted tft the city of Bostnn, in the 
State of Masjiachuseits, a suitable fire-proof 
building for the accommodation of the circuit 
and Astrict courts of the Ualted Statea. ;160;606 60 

To enable the Sccrcury of the laterior to era- 
ploy in the office of Indian alUn, five tem- 
porary clerke during the fiscal year 7,000 00 

To enable itie proper accooming officers of Ae 
Treasury to reexamine the account between 
the United States and tlie State of Maryland, 
as the sane was, from lime to thney adjusted 
under the act passed on the chirteeath May, 
one thousand e^ht hundred and twenty sis. 
entitled " An act anthoriaiuff Che payment of 
interest due to the -State or Mainland," and 
on sudi relxamtaation to aMNime die sums 
expended by the State of Maryland for the 
yse and benefit of the United Suites, and the 
eums refunded and repaid by the United States 
to the said State, and the tfanee of such pay- 
ments, as being correctly stated in the account 
as the same has heretofore been passed at the 
Treasury Department ; but in the calculation 
of interests due under the act aforesaid, the 
following rales shall be observed, to wit c In- 
terest shaU be calculated up to the time of any 
payment made. To this interest the-payment 
shall be first applied, and if it exceed the in- 
tareec due, the tMUnnce shall be applied to 
diminish ine principal. If the payment Ml 
short of the interest, the balaaee of inietest 
shall not be aiMed to tlie prii»oipal so as to 

I >roduce interest. Second interest shall be sl- 
owed the State of Maryland on such sums 
only on which the said State either paid interest 
or lost interest by the transfer of an interest 
bearing fbnd [Indefinite] 

#6,315,939 73 



By tb* act to aupply Deficiencies in the appro- 
priations for the serrice of the fiscal year end- 
ing the thirtieth June, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-seven. 
For the compensation of the o^en, clerks, messengers^ 

and others, roeeiviDg an 'SBBual salary in the service 

Of the Senate, viz : 






For an additional messenger from ficst February to the 
thirtieth June, eighteen hun(Sl-ed and fiay-sevcn, at 
twelve hundred doUars per annum #496 66 

For increase of compent^tion of the superin- 
tendent in charge of the Senate furnaces, from 
fourteenth August, eighteen hundred and filty- 
six, to thirtieth June, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-seven, at one hundred and twemy dollars 

per annum in addition to fonner salary 104 78 

For contingent expenses of the Senate, viz : 

For the GQUgfessional Globe, and binding the 

same 0^06.63 

For the Cowti»gtiUJEmpen$9»^/ the Senate. 

For elevke. to committees,. pages, ^Mlioe^ hems 
and carry-alls 14,701 00 

ForstaUonery 4,000 00 

Porreportii^proeeadiaiB IS;!97 iA 

For miscellaneous items* • .....*.,.« * . • * • 9^600t 00 

For clothing for the Army, camp and garrison 
equipage 339,056 iS 

For the re^Uar suMdles of the quartermaster's 
department) coiwi«tipg of Aiel for the officers, 
enlisted men, guard, hospital, storehouses, aod 
offices, forage in kind for the horses, mules, 
and oxen of the quartermastar'a department 
at the several posts and stations, and with the 
armies in the neld ; for the horses of the two 
regiments of dragoons, the two iMiments of 
cavalry, the regiment of mounted riflemen, the 
companies ofligfat arcilery, and such compan- 
ies of infim'try as may be mounted, and fbr the 
authorized number of officers*, horses when 
serving in the field and at the outposts; of 
straw forsoldlen* bedding, and of statisiiery, 
including eompany and fither Mank-books for 
the Array, cerU fl e at es fbrdisebarged soMters, 
blank fwins for iSM pay and •quaitemiaster** 
departments, aod fbr the printing of diadsion 
and department orders. Army teguUuions, and 
reports « .900,000 00 

For the increased eompeasation of clerks in the 
assay office in New York, authorised by the 
act of third March, eighteen hundred and fifly- 
fiv^ 9,000 00 

For the incidental and contingent expenses of 
the branch Mint at San Francisco, California, 40,000 60 

For the salary of the surveyor general of Utah 
Territory, for (he fiscU year ending thirtieth 
June, eighteen hundred and flftiNBve 60 00 

For amount due for the construction of the ma- 
rine hospital at Vicksbnrg, Mississippi 169 58 

For amount necessary to complete flie cusu>m- 
house at Louisville, Kentucky '•40;;606 00 

For amount necessary to complete' the- custom- 
house at Bath, Maine 5,500 00 

For compensation of two dorlts In the Depart- 
ment of- State, authorised by the act of Oon- 
gress approved eighteenth August, eighteen 
hundred and OAy-six, being from thepighteenth 
August, eighteen hundred And fiftynsixj to the 
thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
seven 3,130 43 

For contingent expen$e$ o/ ihe Mouu of R^fro- 
MtnUUivetf vix: 

For folding documents, including fiSlding paper, 
envelopes, and other folding materials « 90,000 00 

For Onrniture, repairs, and boxes for members. . 9,000 00 

Porlaborers 3,000 00 

To indemnify the clerk for such sums as he may 
have expended for books under resolution of 
House of Kefiresentatives of July seventh, 
elgbteen hundred und fi(ty>six, and to en- 
able him under said resolution to iWnish for 
each member and delegate of the House of 
Bq^cntativesy.who has not heretofore re- 
ceived the same, the following enumerated 
books, viz : Gales k, Senton's Register of De- 
bates, Congressional Globe and Appendix, 
Public Land Laws, Instructions and Opinions, 
fiUiott's DelMiies, Diplomatic Correspondcnee, 
Opinions or the Aitomcys General, in five ^ 
volumes. Finance Reports, Gales flc Seaton'a 
Annal's of Congress, John Adams's works, 
Jefferson *s works, to be supplied fVom the 
numbcM of said work now in charge of the 
Librai^, Hfckey's Constitution, and Mayo 
and Moulton*s Pension and Bounty Land 

Laws 4186^600^00 

Contingent expenses House of Representa- 
tives : 

ForstaUonery 8,556 00 

For miscellaneous items 5^006 -00 

For the purchase of one hundred and forty-^wo 
copies of the firict and tenth volumes of the 
woribi of John Adams, for the members of the 
Thirty-Second Congress 631 60 

For the reappropriatton of five hundred and 
ei^y-five dollars heretofore carried to the 
surplus f\ind, being the amount appropriated 
for the engraving of fi(\y-one thousand five 
hundred and twenty copies of the mechanical 
part of the Patent Office Report for eighteen 
hundred and fifty-one-two 665 00 

To supply the deflciencv in ^e appropriation fbr 
books for members of the Thirty-Third Con- 
gress 9,600 00 

For Capitol police 900 00 

Tb enable the Clerk of the House of Represent- 
atives to pay to John C. Rives the additional 
compensation for the Congressional Criobe and 
Appendix provided in the sixteenth section of 
the act making appropriation for certain civil 
expenses of the Government fbr the year end- 
ing thirtieth Jtme, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
■even ^ .*.* U>I74 06 



To enable Johu CtiBiives to pay loiiie reporters 
of the Hsuseithe usual additional cam^icnea- 
tion for reporting the debates of the present 
session, eight hundred doUari^ each -#4,000 00 

For the complotiun of the orioiiog heretofore 
ordered by ^e .Seufote and House of R^ pre- 
8entatives,aBd^peribrihe«Mne 950,000 00 

For fees of witneases iu behalf of the. Govern- 
ment in-yUie Court of V!laii»s sod of aseubi oi 
attorneys to be appointed by ^he^ljSelicitor 
thereof to atlssd to MieAakiDg of d^PQsitiQps.. A>000 00 

Wrmjr. 

To meet the expenses of Aursea aod atteodn^ 
authorized, by Ahe third section of the .act .erf* 
sixteentli Avgu»t, eighteen hundred .find. fi(iy- 
siXj entiiied *'An act. providing for a neces- 
sary incresite and bRtter orgaal^ation of the 
medical and lio»piud.deparUuent of the Army," 
from tlic daio of eaid act. to Uu4i9,th Jape, 
ej^teen hundred and fifiy-scven ?i|>P0O 00 

For a reonpropriation ot jfitty. thousand dcHlvra 
of the balance of the appropriation for. (be 
medical and ho^iUtal dcpactmQnu, Mrhii^ was 
• eaiTied to the «urpJus ftyid . thirtieth June, 
eighteen hundred and firiy-three, for the pay- 
ment of claims applicaWe^ said^deooniuent, 
accruing duripg the war with Mexico,,and not 
yet settled by the Tnsuiunr Depa!;tmcnt 50,600 60 

For transportation of the Army/ including the 
bagsage of tlie troops when movipg either by 
land or water, of clothing, camp, nnd carri- 
son equipage from the depot at rhilndetphia 
to the several posts, and Army depots, horse 
equipments, and of subsiktonce fVom the 
places of piorebase and fVom the places of 
delivery, under contract, to MUch places as the 
circumtitauces of the service may require K to 
be sent, of ordnance or ordnance stores and 
small-arms, fit>m the fnunderies aiid arsenals 
to the arsenals, fortifications, fVonticr posts, 
and Army depots; freights; wliarfbge. tolls, 
and forages; for the purchase and nire of 
horses, mules, and oxen,. and the purchase 
and repair of wagons, carts, drays, 8bi|>s and 
other sea-going vemels, and boats for tlie trans- 
portation of supplies and for garrison porpoites ; 
for druvoge and cartage at tlie several posts, 
hire of teamsters, transportation of funds for 
the pay and other disbursing departments, the . 
expense of sailing public transports on the 
various rivers, the Gulf of Mexico,. and the 
Atlantic and Pacific, and for procuring water 
at such posts as from their Eitaation require 
that it bo brought from a distance '700,000 00 

For completing the ropaiiv of the branch Mint at 
New Orleans and Ecndering the. same ftra- 
proof. J90^ 06 

For seamen*s wages, repairs and incidental ex- 
penses of light- vessels, occasioned, by dam- 
ages, loss of moorings, and for necessary ex- 
penses ii» leoovering said vessels broken adrift 
during tlie {ate stOMM — d'/roslMitSj and by 
floating ice «46^105 69 

For expenses of raising, ciaaning, painting, re- 
pairing, remoortng, and supplying losaes of 
Ducnrs, tad for -chains aad sinkers, oeoasioasd 
by <hmage, kaases, and fbr neoevary exnwsns 
in recoveilng and restoring b«oys ana their 
•appendages during the late Sloans and 4hB»bets 
and by floating ice 37,569 60 

For restoring spindles and repairitif day-beacons 
destroyed or daoMged by the Jate ptomia. 
freshets, sndfloatiac ice 14t5M 60 

For defraying expe|ises of ttie •defense of suits 
against the United Stales for lands occupied 
by marine liospitals, |ight-hoaaea,«nd fortifica- 
tions at the harbor of San Francisco, Califor- 
nia 10,000 60 

To dofiray expenses incurred In preparing jrians 
and estimates of cost of a new jail for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, imd of a buikKng for the 
proper nccoromo d ation of the Departipent of 
the Interior. ^{60*00 

For the extra compensation given Iw each of the 
two Houses of Coanress, in the year eighteen 
hundred and flfty-isix to its officera and em- 
ployes ...[lodefinJte.] 

..43,135,013 60 



Act making appropriatiooi for tfae^Kaval iS*nrice 
for tfie year endinfi: the- thirtieth of June, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-eight. 

For pay of eommisslon, wai«aat,aad fetty officers and sea- 
men, inchidiBg CUigineer Corps of the Navy,iy5M50 00 

For provisions for commisaion, warranty and 
petty officers and seamen, including engineers 
and marines attached tOvvessels for« sea-ser- 
vice 850^450 00 

For Increase, repair, armament, and equipment 
of the Navy, including the wear and tear of 
vessels in commission, fUel fbr steamers, and 
purchase of hemp for the Navy 9,877,000 00 

For ordnance and ordnance stores and small- 
arms, including ineidental expenses i ;80i|066 60 

For contingent expenses that mayaceme for the 
foUoviriBgpurpoaesjViz: Freight and mnspor- 
tation, printing and stationery* advertising in 
newsps^rs, books, maps, models, and draw- 
ings, pnrohaae andi repair of fire-enginea and 
machinery, repairs of and attending to. steam 
engines in aavy-yards^pntebasaand sttainM- 
•Moae^f boraefraad oseik^aaddnuaiaf taams, 



A 
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d4TH Coifo.«.«3D Sbbs. 



Appropriations. 



carti, timber wb««lt, and the porebase and 
ropain of workmen's tools, postage of public 
lettere, Aiel, oil, and candles for navy-yards 
and shore-stations, pay of watchmen, and in- 
cidental labor not chargeable to any other ap- 
propriation, transportation to and labor attend- 
ing the delivery of provisions and stores on 
foreign stations, wbamge, dockage, and rent, 
trains expenses of offlcers and others under 
orders, funeral expenses, store and office rent, 
stationery, ftiel,conmiissions and pav of clerks 
to navy agents and storekeepers, flags, awn- 
ings, and packing boxes, premiums and other 
expenses of recruiting, apprehending deserters, 
l»er diem pay to persons attending courts-mar- 
tial and courts m inquiry, and other services 
authorized by law, pay to Judges-advocate, 
pilotage and towage of vessels, and assistance 
to vessels in distress, bills of health and quar- 
antine expenses of vessels of the United States 

Navy In foreign ports 1680,000 00 

To enable the Secretary of the Navy to arm and 
man the ordnance ship Plymouth atlhe Wash- 
ington Navv- mrd , with a view to the improve- 
ment of ordnance and gunnery practice ...... 40,000 00 

Maeikb Corps. 

For pay of the officers, non-commissioned offi- 
cers, musicians, and privates, clerks, messen- 
gers, stewards, and servants, for rations and 
clothing (br servants, subsidence and addi- 
tional rations for five years' service of officers, 
for undrawn clothing and rations, bounties for 
recnliatments. and pay for unexpired terms of 

previous service 359,691 08 

For provisions for marines serving on shore .... 54,531 00 

For clothing 55;U4 00 

Forfuel 90,881 00 

For military stores, repairs of arms, pay of arm- 
orer, for accouterments, ordnance stores, flags, 

drums, flfes, and musical instruments 9,000 00 

For transportation of officers and troops, and 

expenses of recruiting 13,000 00 

For repairs of barracks, and rent of temporary 

barracks and ofllces 8,000 00 I 

For contingencies, viz : Freight, ferriage, toll, * 

cartage, and wharftge,compen8ation to Judges- 
advocate, per diem for attending courts-mar- 
tial and courts of inquiry, for constant labor, 
bouse rent in lieu of quarters, buriil of de- 
ceased marines, printing, stationery, postage, 
apprehension of deserters, oil, candles, gas, 
forage, straw, fttmiturc, bed-sacks, spades, 
shovels, axes, picks, carpenters' tools, keep of 
a horse for the messeniger, pay of matron, 
washerwoman, and porter at the nospital head- 
quarters, and for the building of two cisterns 
at headquarters 33,500 00 

Navt-Yards. 

For tb« oonetmetioD and eompletioa of worksj 
and for the cvrsent repairs at the several 
oavy-yaeds, vis : 

Pwtsmoulhf «Y«0 HampsJdre. 

For removing ledge, coal-lionse, oflkes. and 
muster-room, tank-shed, lodge for ordmary, 

- engine-house, for preparing moorings for Che 
deep basin, repairs of all Unds 194,4191 00 

BoUon, 

For additional storv to packing-house and pur- 
ser's store; embankment around maebtne- 
sliop ; gotten for rope-walk ; extension of dry- 
dock ; for completion of foondery, machine, 
and tMiler-shop; completing dock engine, 
dredge- boat and "scows; reservoir; water- 
closets and floating stMes; repairs of all 
kinds 380,310 00 

J^^ York: 

Fbr reservoir, yard fisnce, waterMsloeets, and 
Ughtnincrods; paving and flagging; repairs of 
dry-dock ; quay wall ; dredging ; encinenouse ; 
completing foundery, machine and boiler shop ; 
completing smithery, saw-mill, and carpen- 
ters' shop; timber shed; beating plumbers' 
and block shop ; machinery for thundery, boiler 
shop, smithery, and coflee-miU ; filling in new 
purchase; repairs of all kinds .....386,179 00 

Fur the construction of a sewer upon Flushing 
avenue to Vanderbilt^ avenue, thence through 
the United States grounds to the Wallabout 
Water 60/100 00 

PhiUdtlfhia, 

For addition to smithery, addition to engine- 
house, dredging cliannels, repairs of all Und^ 73,075 00 

Wuhif^on. 

For completing slotting-machine; grading and 
fliling yaxd ; dredging; muster office ; macliin- 
ery and tools; repairs of all kinds 119,018 00 

Mrfolk. 

For qoay wall and dredging : extension of boiler 
and fcMTge shop ; a timber shed ; commencing 
ship house number forty-eight; coounencing 
victualing estabUahmeat and purser's store; 
f\tmaces, cranes, and tools fbr foundery ; spur 
shed ; completing sliip-house fi ; shed number 
forty-eigitt, and slore-liouse number fourteen; 
coojpletiBf dock-engine and carpenters' shop ; 



repaiiB of all kinds. 



338,819 00 



Pentaeola, 

For extension of granite Wharf; foundery ; dredg- 
ing; launching ship; improving spar pond and 
railway to same ; completing fire engine-house, 
rail tracks, steam, box, pitdi, and oil houses ; 
repairs of all kinds .$903,000 00 

Mm-e'IiUmd. 

For timber shed, with mold loft above ; coopers' 
and paint shop, with tank shed ; coppersmiths',- 
tinners', and plumbers' shops ; two blocks of 
officers' houses; two cisterns; permanent 
wharf, mooring friers, grading and paving; re- 
pairs of aU kinds 300,808 00 

SaekeU's Harbor. 
For repairs of ship-howe, foneaa, and other 



bntl 



"epairs 
dings.. 



1,000 00 



HOSPITALS. 



For the construction and completion of works, 
and for the current repairs of the several na- 
val hospitals : 

BotUm. 
For repahrt of buildings 9,500 00 

JiTew York, 

For completing cemetery, repairs ofbnUdings and 
fences 7,900 00 

Mnal Jitylwnt Philaddplna. 

For south wall on Shippen street ; grading, pav* 
ing, and curliing Shippen street ; repairs of 
fumace% grate^ cleaning, and whitewushing; 
gas, water rent, and fVimiture; repain of all 
kinds 15,800 00 

JVbi/ott. 

For building and completing surgeon's house; 
repain or brick walk, and current repain of 
buUdingi 99,115 00 

Pensoeoia. 

For drainhig and fUllng ponds, and for general re- 
pain of buildings 19,000 00 

Magazines. 

For tiie construction and completion of works, 
and for the current repain of the several 
naval magazines : 

Portsmouth^ Mto Hampshire. 

For fitting and Aunishing cwdaance building and 
eonductors, and for repain of all kinds 4,993 00 

Boston. 
For repain of all kinds 



1,900 00 



Jfew York. 



For completion of armory, loaded shell-house 
and gun-carriage shed; sighting ground for 
cannon ; new gun ground ; small row-boat and 
shed ; repain of wharf; n6w pier and boat slip 
at ElUs'a Island; repain of aU kinds. 36,936 00 

Philadelphia. 

For building wharf at Fort Mifllin, and repain 
of all kinds 10,107 00 

Washington. 
For repain of ordnance building 4,800 00 

J^orfoUc. 

For ordnance bnildlDg, engine, and machinery, 
sea-wall at Fort Norfolk, and repain of all 
kinds 56,090 00 

Pensacola, 

For repain of aU kinds 1,000 00 

For pay of superintendents, naval constructors, 
aqid all the eivil establiahinents at the several 
navy-yards and stations 198,389 00 

Foi^e purchase of nautical instruments required 
for the use of the Navy ; for repairs of the 
same, and also of astronomical instruments ; 
and for the purchase of nautical books, maps, 
and charts, and for backing and binding the 
same... 18,000 00 

For printing and publisliing sailing directions, 
hydrograpuical surveys, and astronomical ob- 
servauons 15,000 00 

For continuing the publication of the series of 
wind and current charts, and for defraying all 
the expenses connected thercwitli 18,000 00 

For models, drawing, and copying; postaxe, 
frei^t. and transportation ; for working lith- 
ographic press, includiug chemicals ; for keep- 
ing grounds in order ; for (hel and iixhts : and 
for all other contingent expenses ofjLe United 
States Naval Observatory and Uydrographical 
Office 8,000 00 

For the wages of persons employed nt the Uni- 
ted States Naval Observatory and Hydrograpli- 
ical Office, vie : One lithographer, one instru- 
ment maker, two watchmen, and one porter. . 3,160 00 

For erection, improvement, and repairs of build- 
ings and grounds, and support of the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, Maryland 49,307 99 

For preparing for publication the American Nau- 
tical Almanac 96,880 00 



For preparing for poblicauon the surveys oi the 
late expedition to the North Faciflc ocean and 
Beliring's Straits, and for finishing the publi- 
cation of the charts made by the late expedi- 
tion for the exploration and scureyof the river 
La Plata and tributaries fOf^'OO Ot 

For the reappropriation of this sum, (carried to 
the sun^us fond,) being the amounts due 
Thomas Bamum, of Connecticut, for prize 
money, as appeara from the prize list of the 
Erie squadron on file in the office of the Fourth 
Auditor of the Treasury n4 9 

To enable the Secretary of the Navy to test uaa- 
tui inventtons and discoveries applicable to and 
desigaed to advance the efficiency of the Navy, 10^000 00 

To enable the Secretary of the Navy to cause to 
be constructed for the Unhed States Navv, at 
as eariy a day as practicable consistent wiui a 
due r^ard for economy and efficiency, five 
sloops-of-war, to be provided with screw pro- 
peilen, and pniperiy armed and equipped fbr 
service ; said vessels and machinery to be built 
by contract, or in the Government navv-yards 
as the Secretiary of the Navy may think most 
advisable for the public interest 1,000,900 99 

For carrying out the provisions of the third sec- 
tion of the act to amend an act entitled *< An 
act to promote the efficiency of the Navy," 
granting one year's duty pay to the dropped 
officcre who shall not be restored to the Navv ; 
and that all of said dropped officera shall be 
entitled to receive the same forthwith ; and If 
restored to the Navy, the amount so received 
under this provision shall be deducted from 
the pay to which they will be entitled unde/ 
ihe sixth section of the said act to amend the 
*' Act to promote the efflciencv of the Navy,** 11/109 00 

To enable the Secretary of the Navy to cause to 
be extended and completed the exploration ot 
the Parana and tlie tributaries of the Paraguay 
river 95,000 99 

To enable the Secretaries of War and the Navy, 
under the direction of the President, to employ 
such officera of the Army and Navy as may b« 
necessary for the puipose, to make exploration 
and verification of the surveys already made 
of a ship canal near the Isthmus of Darien, to 
connect the watera of the Pacific and Atlan- 
tic by the Atrato and Turando riven 99^999 99 

For preparing, arranging, chissifyinc, and labeling 
the specimens of natural history bronght home 
bv the North Pacific Explorinx and Surveying 
Expedition, and fbr reporting the same to Con- 
gress with the appropriate duawings and cata- 
logues 15/109 09 

To pay the surviving officera of the Navy of the 
Bepublic of Texas ^ who were duly commi*- 
sioned as such at the time of annexation, the 
pay of officera of the like grades, when wait- 
ing ordera, in the Navy of the United States, 
for five yean ttom the time of said annexatioo,[Tndeinlts.) 

#13/199^79 

By the net making appropriation for the trani- 

Sortation of the United States Mall, by Ocean 
teamer9 and otherwise, dvrinj^ the fiscal year 
ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred 
aod fifty-eight.. 
For transportation of the mails fion New York to Livar- 

pool and back. $346,500 99 

For transportation of the mails fVom New York 
to New Orieans, Charleston, Savannah, Ha- 
vana, and Chagres, and back ..961,900 90 

For transportation of the mails fhmi Panama to 

California and Oregon, and back 3^,369 99 

For the aervioe of the Post Office Detpaitmeat 
for the year ending the thirtietk of June, one 
thousand eight huiMlred and fifty-eight, out of 
any moneys in the Treasury arising from the 
revenues of said Department, In e<mformity 
to the act of the second of July, one tkooMiid 
eight hundred and thirty-six : 
Fortransportation of the mails betweea Charleo- 

ton and Havana 59,000 09 

For transponatimi of the mails across the Isth- 
mus of Panama 135/109 19 

#1,190,889 00 

By the act to construct a Buildine for a Castom- 

House and Post Office at Pertn Amboy, New 

Jersey. 

For the construction, in the city of Perth Amboy, ia the 
State of New Jerwy, fbr the accommodation of a custom- 
house and post office, of a brick building, perfectly fire- 
proof, with fioora eonstnicted of iron beams and hriek 
ardies, and an iron roof of fbr^-five by thirty- two foet. 

and thihy-two fbet high 090,000 00 

To covor contingencies 9j099 00 

To purchase a suitable site [Indrthdte ) 

•39.000 99 



By the act providiog for the construction of a 
Military Road between Fort Steikcoom mmd 
Bcllingham Bay, in the Territory of Wash- 
ington. 

For the pui^se of constructing a military road between 
Fort Steilacoom and Belliogtiam Bay, ip the Tcrritorv of 
Washington ^,000 99 
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•34th CoNa.*..3i> Sess. 



By the act for the construction of a Road in the 
Territory of Nebraska. 

For the construction of. a road fVom the Platte river, via 
the Omaha reaerve and Dahkota City, to the Running 
Water river, in the Territory of Nebraska. . .. $30,000 00 

By the resolution to prevent the Counterfeiting 
of the Coins of the United States. 

To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to cause inquiry 
to be made by two competent commissioners, into pro- 
cesses and means claimed (0 have been discovered by 
J. T. Barclay for preventing theabra^on. counterfeiting, 
and deterioration of the corns of the United States, ana 
to report the results of the said inquiry to Congress at its 
next session, with his opinion as to the probable value of 
the alleg^ discoveries #2,500 00 



By the act for the relief of Qeorst K. McGun- 
necle, surviving partner of the late firm of Hill 
and McGunnegle, of St. Louis, Missouri. 

For the payment of a balance due by the United States to 
Hill and McGunnegle, (br commissary and other supplies 
Aimished for the use of the Illinois militia, in eigbteen 
hundred and thirty-two $2^ 67 

By the act for the relief of James Harrington. 

For loss of time and expense incurred during sickness, 
caused by melting lead while in the employment of the 
United States $500 00 



By the act for the relief of Peter Grorer. 

For iniuries received while in the emplovment of the Uni- 
ted States in a dangerous service, and for medical and 
other expenses incurred in consequence thereof, $800 00 



By the act for the relief of A. S. Bender. 

For his services as superintendent of the United Sutee 
lead mines of the upper Mississippi, from the second of 
August, eighteen hundred and forty-rour, to the sixteenth 
of October, eighteen hundred and forty-eeven—it being 
the difference between his pay as such superintendent, 
to which he is entitled, and the pay of acting superintend 
•nt, which ha did receive ft>r the same penod, $lr^l 99 



By the act for the relief of J. Randolph Clay. 

To pay to J. Randolph CImt, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Mintster Plenipotentianr of the United States to the Oov- 
•mment of Peru, the difference between the salary al- 
lowed him as Cbargi d'Afihires (kom the sixteenth of 
March, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, (the date of his 
appointment as Minister,) to the thirtieth of June follow- 
ing, after which he was allowed a compensation accord- 
ing to his rank 91,3i!l00 



By the act for the relief of Hannah F. Niles. 

To pay unto Hannah F. Niles, or to her legal representa- 
tives, in consideration of the meritorious services of her 
fhther. Captain Bobert Niles, during the war of the Rev- 
oluuon f3,000 00 



By the act for the relief of the surriving children 
of Sarah Crandall; deceased. 

To pay to the sttrvivin|; children of Sarah Crandall, de- 
ceased, Uie sum of ninety-six dollars per annum, fhim 
the first day of January, eighteen hundred and forty- 
eight, to the date of her death, beiog the amount she 
would have received per annum, under a special act (br 
her relief approved July twenty-four, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four, had she survived [Indefinite.] 



By the act for the relief of Charles L. Denman. 

To pay to Charles L. Denman the sum of two hundred 
dollars, the same to be in full consideration of a like sum 
by him advanced to the Pacific Mail Company, for the 
paaaage of two American eitixena tnm Acapuloo, In 
Mexico, to San Francisco, California $900 00 

By the act for the relief of Joseph White. 

For the amount of money by mistake omitted to be credited 
to liim, as navy agent, in settling his accounts at the 
Treasuiy ^1 09 



By the act for the relief of Amos B. Corwine. 

For moaeys expended by him in forwarding destitute citi- 
sens of the tJnitad States from Panama to San Fran- 
187,804 33 



By the act for the relief of the heirs of Major 
Greneral Arthur St. Clair. 

For eervieet and sacrifices of the late Mi^ General Arthur 
St. Clair, in the war of the Revolution, and in the sub- 
sequent Indian wars, the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and be is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to the 
heirs of the said M^jor General Arthur St Clah"— one 

. sixth to be paid to the heirs of each of his six children. 

#30,000 00 



By the act for the relief of James P. Fleming, of 
Augusta, Qeorgia. 

For extra services in transporting the mails on route num- 
ber thirty-three thousand three hundred and thirteen, in 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four $1,450 00 

By the act for the relief of John H. Home. 
To pay to John H. Home, of Mississippi $650 50 

By the act making a reappropriation from the 
surplus fbnd for the relief of Lieutenant John 
Gruest, United States Navy, and others. 

For the balance remainin^^ of the appropriations made by 
Congress in the years eighteen hundred and forty, and 
eighteen hundred and forty-one, for the survey of the 
coast ttnm Appalachicola Bay to the mouth of tlie Miasis- 
sippi river, for the ascertainment of the practicability of 
establishing a navy-yard and naval station which should 
best subserve the protactien of the commerce of the Oulf 
of Mexico, which balwace has been carried to the credit 
of the suiplus Amd, be, and the same is hereby, reappro- 
Miated for the payment of the sum due Lieutenant John 
Guest, United States Navv, (six hundred and seventeen 
dollars,) for services rendered in such survey, and for 
other lawAil claims of officers who were employed in 
that survey $1,760 49 

By the act for the reUef of Sally T. Mathews. 

^or the services of her late husband, William P. Mathews, 
as an extra clerk in the Treasury Department, between 
the first September, ei|^teen hundred and forty -two. 
and the fourteenth day of May, eighteen hundred and 
forty-three .$351 00 

By the act for the relief of Ransdell Pegg. 

For the amount of diffbrence of pay received by him as a 
watchman at the east wing of the Patent Office and that 
received by the other watchman of said building, from the 
twenty-third July, eighteen hundred and forty-nine, to 
first October, ei^teen hundred and fifty .$108 50 

By the act for the relief of Mary Reeside. 

To pay Mary Reeside, executrix of the will of James Ree- 
"side, the sum of one hundred and eighty-eight thousand 
four hundred and ninety-six dollars and six cents, with 
interest thereon flrom the sixth day of December, anno 
Domini eighteen hundred and forty-one, being in mil for 
the amount due upon a verdict and judgment thereon 
rendered by the circuit court of the United States for the 
eastern district of Pennsylvania, in a suit in whicli the 
United States were plaintiffi, and James Reeside afore- 
nid was defendant . [Imleflnite.] 

By the act for the relief of Joseph D. Beers, of 

the city of New York. 

For interest and damages on a bill of exchange drawn by 
Tborons B. Nalle, a purser in the Navy of the United 
Slates, on William Ballard Preston, late Secretary of the 
Navv, for twenty thousand dollars, payable to the order 
of Thomas Ap C. Jones, commander-in-chief of the 
Pacific squadron, three days after si^ht, dated the twenty- 
first day of January, anno Domini eighteen hundred and 
fifty, and indorsed by Thomas Ap O. Jones, to Mofihll. 
and Company, or order, and by them to the order of said 
Joseph D. Beers .....[Indefinite.] 

By the act for the relief of the Officers and Pri- 
vates of the " Clinton Ouards," of the county 
of Macomb, in the State of Michigan. 

To pay the accounts of the company of Michigan militia 
icnown as the ** Clinton Guards," of the third regiment, 
third brigade, third division of Michigan militia, in the 
county of Biacomb, in Miid State, upon satisttotory proof 
that they were ordered into service of the United States 
by the Governor of the said State of Michigan, on requi- 
sition of the United States Manbal, for the maintenance 
of the neutral obligations and laws of the United States, 
in the year anno Domini etehteea hundred and thirty- 
eight, and that they rendered service in pursuance of 
■aid requisition [Indefinite.] 

By the act for the relief of the Heirs of the late 
Colonel John Hardin. 

For the amount of the balance due them under the agree- 
ment between Genera] Wilkinson and Colonel Bardin, 
and to be in ftill satisfkction of all claims on their part 
against the Government of the United States. . $5,600 00 

By the act for the relief of John C. McConnell. 

For ftesh beef ftimished by hhn to General pitman's bri- 
gade of volunteers in the Mexican war in April, eighteen 
hundred and forty-seven $998 49 



By the act for the relief of Whitemarsh B. Sea- 
brook and others. 

To examine and settle, upon the principles of equity and 
justice, the claim of Vvhitemarsh B. Seabrook, William 
C. Megsett, Bei\}amin Bniley, W. E. Wood, Edward 
Mitchell, Joseph J. Murray, Chartes Townsend. John 
Patterson, William R. Hart, Joseph Jenkins, Edward 
Bailey, Henry Sea rook, Cato A. Beckett, Benjamin S. 
Wbaley, Isaac Auld, John Ailcock, James B. Adams, 
WUUam Becket», Edward Beckett. James Beckett, Wil- 
liam O. Baynard, John Baynard, Ephraim Baynard, 



Charies Bailey, Henry Bailey. Francis Bowler, Henry 
Calder, James Clark, Sen., Robert Chisholm, Gabriel 
Crawford, William Clement, Jan)&» Dignun, Thomas 
Dunmire, William Edings, George W. Freeman, Barney 
Gilbert, William Haiinalian, Jun., Henry J. Jone», Chris- 
topher Jenkins, Benjamin w. Jenkins^ llobert 8. Jenkins, 
Daniel Lovvrey, Robert Mason, Ephraim Mikell, John C. 
Mikell, Josiali Mikcll, John Miketl, Sen., John Raven 
Matthews, Isaac C. Mose>;, Muugo Mackay, John Mc- 
Dougall, Robert McLood, John C. Pillans, Robert Pilhins, 
John Pattieson, William Seabrook, Gabriel Seabrook, 
Joseph A. Seabrook, Andrew Seabrook, Lewif* Sirobel, 
James Swinton, Christian Staley, Daniel Shandley, An- 
drew E. Thayer, Daniel Townsend, Thomas Tompson, 
George M. Towers, Edward Whaley, Joseph Whaley, 
William Wilkinson, Christopher Wilkinson, Morton Wii- 
kinson, Thomas Wescoat, William J. Wescoat, Randall 
Wcscoat, Walley Meggctt, Mingoe Crawford, and Jo- 
seph Beamer, they being the officers, rousAcians, and pri- 
vates composing the Edisto Island company ofmiliiia, in 
the State of South Carolina, in the war of eighteen hun- 
dred and twelve ; and that he allow to those named who 
are living, and the heirs of those deceawd, the amount of 

Ky and allowances to which each of wcm would have 
en entitled, according to their respective popitions, un- 
der the regulations of the service at that time, (br sudi 
length of time as they shall each of ihcm be proved to 
have served in defbnse of said island during the said war ; 
and that ho allow them juM and reaMtnaMo compenmtion 
for the material and labor which shall be proved to havs 
been expended by them in the erection of two (brtifica- 
tions on that island, for the purposes of defense in said 
war [Indefinite.] 

By the act for the relief of C. B. R. Kennerly. 

For medical services rendered the military escort of the 
United States boundary commission in the years eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four and eighteen hundred and fifty- 
five :. ZZ S536 66 



By the act for the relief of Jesse Morrison, of 

Illinois.- 

For damage in being dispossessed of his storehouse at Fort 
Jackson, Michigan Territory, (br use of the United States 
military force, and for rent of the said storehouse by the 
Government during the Black Hawk war .$500 CO 

By the act for the relief of John Shaw, a soldier 

in the war of eighteen hundred and twelve. 

For his extraordinanr services as a scout and spy on the 
upper Mississippi (rontier in the war of eighteen hundr^ 
and twelve $3,000 00- 

By the act for the relief of Thomas B. Steele, 

Passed Assistant Surgeon of the Navy of the 

tJnited StatHi. 

For the dlfletenee of compensation to an assistant sargeon 
and a passed assistant migeon, ftom the twenty-fburth 
April, eighteen hundred and fit\y-two, to the twenty-first 
April, eighteen hundred and fifty-five $ 717 66 

By the act for the relief of John Huff, of Texas. 

For damages done to his property whilst hid house and 
premises were in possession of a battalion of United 
States infimtry in I)ecember, eighteen hundred and fmty- 
eight $1,556 00 

By the act for the relief of George Schellenger. 

For damages sustained by him by reason of destruction of 

Broperty by the army of the United States during the 
lack Hawk war $ ^85 

By the act for the relief of Lyman N. Cook. 

For an annual pension of twenty*two doUars and fi(ty 
cento per month during his natural life .[Indefinite.] 

By the act for the relief of William Kendall. 

For all articles (tarnished by him to soldiers there recruited 
or stationed during the late Mexican war; and in all 
cases where the several amounts claimed were regularly 
entered on the original muster or descriptive rolls which 
accompanied the detachmeuto (Vom said fort, and were 
thus charged against the respective soldiers, but were not 
transferred to the company rolls, nor retained out of the 
soldiers' pay and allowed to the said Kendall, [Indefinite.] 

By the act'for the relief of the heirs of Samuel 

R. Thurston, hite Delegate from Oregon. 

For the difl^Brence between the pay be has already received 
for mileage and that now allowed toaiMi received by the 
present Delegate [Indefinite .] 

I — — — — — 

By the act for the relief of Collins Boomer. 

For the sloop and provisions captured (rom him, in eighteen 
hundred and thirteen, by the British, in consequence of 
his eroplosrment of the sloop in the, conveyance of Amer- 
ican troops upon the river St. Lawrence $1,000 00 

By the act to reimburse the estate of Joseph Mc- 
Clure, a paymaster in the war of 1813. 

For the amount of a Judgment paid by said McChire to tha 
United States (br moneys paid out by him, fbr which the 
Toudiers were bomed, but w^cb was paid liy-him to hip 
regiment $55136 
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By the act for the relief of Donn Piatt. 
Tlie amoimt of tbe difference between the sftlftry received 
hy bim as Secretary of LegatiOD at Paris, and tbat' of 
Cfbari^d'Affaires, fbr the term of fbnrteen days in October, 
mono Domini eighteen hundred and fifty-four, and f>om 
tbe twenty-sixth day of December, anno Domini etchteen 
hundred and flfty-fbur, until tbe first of Ma]N anno Domini 
eighteen hundred and fifty- five, and also from the third 
to the eleventh day of September, anno Dombii ei|rtiteen 
hundred and fifty-five .^114 00 

By the act for the relief of William L. Davidson. 

Allow lo WiUtam L. Davidson, for himself and tbe other 
childreA of LieotenaniCoionol William Davidson, of the 
North Carolina line, in the cootinentai avmy of tbe Unlled 
States, who wos kiUed in battle on the first of February, 
seventeen hundred and eighty-one, at Cowan's Ford, on 
the Catawba river, the amount of the half pay ft>r seven 
yean of tbe said Colonel Davidson, as a Ueutenant col- 
onel of inftatry .[Indefinite.] 

By the act for the relief of CommatHler John L. 

Saunders. 

For eoiertaining. on board the ship St Mary's. Colonel 
John C. Eldndge, whilst a Bearer of despatcnes ftom 
Pensacola to Anuisas, in September, eiglitoen hundred 
and forty-five #80 00 



By the act for tbe reKef of Adttm D. Steuart. 

Tbe dlfiTerence between the sum contracted to be paid to 
him and UAl which be received $7,997 50 



dy the act for the relief of Joseph Graham. 

IW his services as acting chfirg6 d'nffkfres at Buenos Ayres, 
ftoffl the third day of August to tbe eleventh day of Sep- 
tember, eighteen hundred and fifty- two ; from the twenty- 
fifth day of Novemtier, eigbtceo hundred and fifty-two. 
to tbe twenty-sixth day of March, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-ttaree ; and firoia the thirty-first day of Marcb. ci(^- 
teen hundred and fiAy-four, to the twentieth day of 
October fbllowing $4,479 60 



fiy the act for the relief of Robert S. Wimberly. 

Topav tobimtfrom tbefirstdayof December.eifbteen bun- 
dred and fifty- five, eicht dollars per mnntn, from thence 
during his (tbe said Wimberly's) natural liJc, [Indefinite.] 

By the act fbr the relief of Thoma«r Crown. 
Per tbe sum to which he is entitled under a contract mode 
by him on the sixteenth day of March, eighteen hundred 
and twenty-sir, for the delivery of bricks to be used in 
the fbrtificationa at Oak IfJand, at the mouth of Cape 
Pear ri«ier, In North CaroUna. 99,5Sf0 00 

By the act for the relief of Matthlw G. Bmery. 

For h a uliaf DMrtrte fbr tbe Oovemment fhmi ttaeaeveatfi 
day of September, eighteen hundred and fifty-two, to tbe 
eleventh day of April, eighteen hundred and fiay-tbree, 
which account is set out in tbe petition filed by the claim- 
am in this cause 93,375 00 

By the act for the relief of Mrs. Mary Qhj. 
To pay tbe widow of tbe laite William Gay, Indian agent 
fbr tbe Sbawaeee of Kamas Territory, who was killed 
while in the discbaife of hia ofllcial duties, as indemnity 
lo cover his salary, the amount of money of which he was 
fobbed, and tbe expenses of tbe widow and flunily in re- 
taming to theb' home in the Slate of MichigiMi, ^OUO 00 

By the act for the relief of Jefferson Wilson, ad- 
ministrator, with the will annexed, of* John P. 
Wray, deceased. 

To pay the sum which was paid by John F. Wray, de- 
ceased, for three quarters of section sixteen, in township 
nine of range five, east of the meridian line, of the Chick- 
asaw lands in tbe State of Mississippi, the title to which 
aact of land has been aiRadMd by the competent nibu- 
nals not to have been in the united States at the time of 
«*»dsale $609 1» 

By the act for the benefit of John W. Cox. 
To place the name of John W. Cox, of the State of Ken- 
tucky, upon the roll of invalid pen«tone», and pay to 
him from the first day of January, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-sir, eight doilare per monni during hts natural 
nfe * f Indefinite.] 



By the act f9r the reKef of the stirviTing^ Children 
of John GHtbert, a revolutionary soldier. 

To pay the surviving children of John Gilbert, late a soldier 
in Colonel W. B. Whiting's regiment, the f\ill pay of a 
private, under the act of CongretM of the seventh of June, 
eigbieen huadked and ihtrty-two, te tbe time of his death, 
on the twelfth day of April, eighteen hundred and flity- 
two findeflnite.] 

By the act for the relief of CathArine V. R. Coch- 
rane, sole surviving child of the late General 
Philip Schuyler. 

To pay to Cathavtae V. R. Ooehrane, or her leyat repre- 
eentative, in Ibll payment and disrbaifp of all cbUms 
on account of seryices rendered or fosses sustained 

Ju- 

00 
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By the act for the relief of WUHam- W. Belden, 

administrator of Ebenezer Belden. 

For tbe amount of loss sustained bv Ebeneseif Belden by 
the destruction of his stock of goods by the British, on tbe 
nineteenth December, eighteen hundred and thirteen, at 
Bufiklo, New York, in consequence of bis store being 
used in part as a military depot, bjr order of the quarter- 
mamer general oftbe United ataiei Army.... #8 J894 84 

By the act for the relief of the surviving Children 
of Sarah Van Pelt, widow of John van Pelt, 
a revolutionary soldier. 

To pay. te the 8urvivjBg> chUdven of Joba VkQ« Peic and 
Sarah Van Pelt tbe pension due to her, from the fourth 
day of July, eighteen hundred and thirty-eight, to her 
death, whicli occurred on the twenty-ninth day of Bf^y, 
ei^teen hundred and fifty- four, at the rate of thirty-one 
doOara and seventy-five cents per amium». ..[Indefinite.] 

By the act for the relief of Pui^, Mir, and Com- 
pany, of New Orleana> 

To release a judgment rendered in the circuit court ef the 
United States, in the firth circuit awd eastern district of 
Louisiana, on the tiiineentii dav of February, one thou- 
snnd eight hundred and fifty-four, in the case of the 
tfnited States vs. Puig, Mb*, and Company, of New 
Orteaas, fbr the sum of one thousasid ttmx handred and 
ten dobars and fiftv-four cents, and interest thereon, 
beiiv the amount of^duiiesclaime4 to be dee and p^^le 
to tbe United States on certain coffiae imported Into the 
port of New Orfeans fVom Cuba, in the Spanish brig 
" Pepita;»» and that the said Secretary of tbe Treasury is 
hereby further authorised and required to release a Judg- 
ment rendered in said court, at the same dote, in tlie case 
of tbe United States vs. F. PUig, and Puis, Mir, and Com- 
pany, of New Orieans, for tbe sura ol three thousand 
seven laindfed and sixty-one doUara ami twalve cenu, 
and interest thereon, being the amount of import duties 
claimed to be due and payable to the United States on 
cert^n cofiee imported into the Baid port of New Orleans- 
fh}nrCnbn, in t^c Spanish brig " Ataiayador :*' but if the 
Judftinents afbresaid, or any port thereof, shall have been 
paid by the defendants, the Secretary of tbe Treasury is 
hereby fUrtlier authorized and required to refund to 
[Ihdefinite.] 



By the act for the relief of Collier H. Mince, 

Philip T. Ellicott, and Lucretia A. Brodie, 

administratrix of Charles Brodic. 

To pay to Collier H. Minge, Philip T. Ellicott, and Lucretia 
A. Brodie, administratrU of Charles Brodis, tbe sum of 
six thousand nine hundred and nineteen dollars and 
tiiirty- eight cents, to be divided equally oiuoiig tiiem ; and 
to Cfolfler H. Minge and Philip T. Ellicott, the sum of 
thirteen tiiousand nine hundred and thirteen dollars and 
sixty-two cents, to be equally divided among them. Tbo 
■aid sums being in fVtIl for the amount due on a contract 
dated fifth December, eighteen hundred and tbirty-eight, 
fbr excavating tbe channel on Dog river bar, in tbe Btof 
of Mobile '. »M,833 00 

By the act for the relief of the Heirs of William 
Easby, deceased, partner of Easby & Henly. 

For tlie value of three hundred and «ix barrels of lime 
shipped on board tbe schooner Elizabetb on the foiirtb of 
Marcb, eighteen hundred and forty-two, by order of Col- 
ouel R. E. De Russey, for and on account of Fort Mon- 
roe. Virginia, and lo«t by tbe vessel getting aground at 
Old Point Comfort ;t413 10 



By the act for the relief of Geoi^ Chorpen- 

ning, Jr. 

To eaaUe the Postmaster (^netal to adjust and settle the 
daim of said Clmrpenning, as surviving partner of Wood- 
ward and Cborpenning, and bi bis own right, fbr carrying 
tiic mails by San Pedro, and fbrsupplytng the nost office 
Ui Carson^ Valley, and also forearryingpartorthc Inde- 
pendence mail by CaHfbmia , allowiaf a pro rata increase 
uf eompaosstion for tbe distance by San Pedro, fbnr tbe 
service to Carson's Valley, and fbr such pan of tbe east- 
•m BMil as was carried »f CaUfbmia, during ail the time 
wbea said scrvioas were perfbrmed, ae shown by the 
aAdavits and proofs on file in the House of Repraseata- 
tlVMt [Indefinite.] 

To enable the Postmaster General to adjust and 
settle the claim of said Chorpenning, as itorvi- 
ving partner of Woodwand and CborpCnning, 
fbr damag es , on account of the aaaulment or 
su8|)ensloo of Woodward and Cboipenning's . 
contract for carrying tbe United States mail 
fVooi 8acramentt>, in Califoraia, to Salt Lake, 
in Utah Territory, as shown in the aflidavits 
and proofs on file in the House of Representa- 
tives t'lMefiriite.] 

To eaaMe the Postmaster General to allow aad 
pay to said Choi^nninR bis fbU contract pay 
daring tbe suspension of Woodward and Chor- 

Enning's contract, from tbe fifteenth day of 
arch, eighteen huudred and fifty -three, to the 
first day w July of the same year ; and, also, 
to allow and pay to said Chorpeoiang thirty 
thousand doUara per annum from tbe first 
day of July, eighteen hundred and ftf^y -tliree, 
when he resumed service under the contract 
of Woodward and Chorponning* down to the 
termination of his present contract, which said 
B of thirty thousand dollars per aiuHim shall 
in Keu ol tbe coatract pay undar both con- 

flttdf^He.] 

a ■ I r 



By the act for^the relief of Thomas Rhodes and 
Jere^Hah Austill. 

,To pay to Tboma^ Rhodes and Jeremiah Austill. for tbsar 
expenses in consiructiug a road from Mobile, in Alaba- 
ma, to Pascagotila bay, for the transportation of tbe mail, 
in tbe year eighteen hundred and twenty-eight, $4,000 00 

By the act for the benefit William L. Oliver. 

To place the name of William L. Oliver, of Davi^ counqr» 
in the 8tate of fown, upon the roll of invalid peuFionem, 
and pay htm fh>m the finrt day of January, eighteen hun- 
dred aiid fifty-«ix. tbe sam of ten doHars per month dur- 
iag bis natural life [indefinite.] 

By the. «a for the reUef of Benjamia W. Smith- 



For the pay and emoluments of a captain; fVom tbe date of 
his re^gnaHoa until tewaainfooncd bybteconimaodiqi 
o0cer of tbe acceptance of the same, and discharged 
fmm thA senrice of th!p United States ; deducting there- 
from sueh arnoant ai may have bee» paid bim Ibraer- 
vicea<luciBf thesaoie time« [Indefinite^] 

By the act for tbe relief of Mark and Richard H. 
Bean^, of the Stato of Arkansas i 

To adjtist upon principles of equity and Justice tbe claim 
oCMaik and! Riehard II. Bean, and to pey whatever n|ay 
be found due^ deducting what they may have hcretofare 
received $f 5. 009 00 



By the act for the relief of laaac Swatn. 

For fkeiabt oa a te s es for the Army ef tbe Uaittd Btaiea, 
from Benicia, in California, to tlie. Government hulk or 
post-landing near that place, and for injuries received bT 
his ship, Ellen Brooks, whilst lying at said post-land^ 
ing #4,800 00 



By the act for the* reliefof Robert Daris. 
Fbrthrvalae of a horse lost by faiaiin battle fl49 00 



By the resolution to authorise the Secretary of 

State and the Secretary of the Interior to settle 
the claim of William Carey Joacs for certain 
services. 

For compensation for- services performed by hbn in tfM 
ycttn eiflhteen hundred and forty-nine andeighteen Iran- 
dred^nd fifty, as special asent of tbeUnimd States «» 
Mexico And Califemia; and tbat tbe aomiat which sbalt 
be aliowied by them shi^ be paid to said Jooes« oa Us 
givinff o receipt tbesefor, 8d4 in ftiU compeasatioB fbr 
aaidaen^ees [lodeflnite.] 



By the joint resolution in (kvor of J. W. Nye. 

For improvements made upon the public grounds, for which 
hebasraceivednoeofppensation... .....03,900 00 



RBOAPITCJLATION. 

Legtslative, Executive, Judicial, Civil, and MiscelU- 
neouf #17,683,990 :a 

Diplomatic imd Consular 1,069,070 00 

Indian Department, Kevolutlonary, Invalid, 
and other Pensions ^OSB^US 71 

Army, Fortifkationf, and MiUtaiy Aoad- 
emy 19«4B0,19O 41 

Naval service ISfit&JXl 19 

Post Office Department 14*475,130 00 

Ocean ataam Mail service 1,190,850 00 



f7S,119,Sdd 19 



TBEREOr. 

By the act (chap, 45) making appropriaUoBC for 
the support of the Military Academy for the 
year ending tbe SOth June, 1858. 

A professor of Spanivhj at a salary of fo^r tb o Msad dol- 
lars per annum. 

By tiie act (chap. 57) to divide the State of Texas 
into two Judicial Districts. 

A Judge t» be appelated for tbe western di^ct of Texas, 
to receive the smue qomuensatioi^ p^vide^ for tbe present 
Judge of the district of Texas. 

A district attorney to be appointed for tlie western dis*- 
irict of Texas, to receive the emoliunanu proviiled h^y law 
for the attorney for tite eastern distriet. 

A marshal to be appointed Ibr tbe western district of 
Texas, to reeevve the emelaneaie provided bf law fer tfee 
amrahal ef tbeeastesii dieltiet. 

By the act (chap. Cei) to establish JLugttsta, in tbe 
State of Cfeorgia, |i Port of Delivery. 

A surveyor authorized to be appointed, to reside at tha 
port or Augusta. 
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By the act (chap. 90) making appropriations for 
the current and contingent expenses of the In- 
dian Department, and for fulfilling treaty stip- 
ulations with various Indian Tribes, for the 
year ending June 30, 185S. 

An additional Indian agent, at fifteen hundred dollars 
per annum. 

Two agents— one for Indians in Utah, and one for the 
Witchetas and neighboring tribes, at an annual salary of 
one thousand doUars each. 

A superintendent of Indian affairs for the Territories of 
' Wasbingtou and Oregon, at the annual salary of twenty- 
five hundred dollars. 

A superintendent of Indian affairs for the Territory of 
New Mexico, and one for the Territory of Utah, each, at 
the annool salary of two thoQ8an4 dollaxs. 

By the act (chap. 91) to establish an additional 

Land District. 

A register and a receiver aaihorized to be appointed for 
the Chippewa land district, each " to receive the compen- 
sation which may hereafter be prescribed by law in relation 
to other land officers of the United Sutes.'* 

By the act (chap. 92) to establish three addi- 
tional Land Districts in the Territory of Ne- 
braska. 

A register and a receiver authorized to be appointed for 
eacLi of the land districts of Nemaha, South Platte, and 
Dabkota, to be entitled to the same emoluments to which 
other land officers of the United States ore or may be 
entitled. 

By the act (chap. 94) to establish three addi- 
tional Land Districts in the Territory of Kan- 
sas. 

A register and a receiver authorized to be appointed for 
the Delaware land district, the Osage land district, and for 
the western land district, each to receive the same emolu- 
ments prescribed by law in relation to other land officers 
of the United States. 

By the act (chap. 100) to divide the State of 
Missouri into two Judicial Districts. 

A judge for the eastern district authorized to be appointed, 
to receive an annual salary of three thousand dollars. 

A district attorney and miarthal authorized to be appointed 
for the western district. 

A clerk for the eastern district authorized to be appointed 
by the Judge of said district. 



By the act (chap. 102) to constitute Selma, in the 
State of Alabama, a Port of Delivery. 

A surveyor of the customs authorized to be appointed, to 
receive the salary and emolumients prescribed by the act of 
Congress, approved 2d of March, 1831, for importing mer- 
chandise into Pittsburg, Wheeling, and other places. 

By the act (chap. 105]) to establish a Port of 
Entry at Fernandina, in the State of Florida. 

Collector authorized to be appointed for the district of 
Fernandina, to receive the same compensation and fees as 
the collector for the district of St. John's, in the same 
State. 

By the act (chap. 106) making: appropriations for 

the support of the Array for the year ending 

30th of June, 1858. 

V Five additional military storekeepers authorized to be 
appointed, each to receive the Aiel and quarters of a first 
lieutenant of the Army. 

By the act (chap. 107) making appropriations 
for the Legislative, Executive, and Judicial 
Elxpenses of Government for the year ending 
the 30th June, 1858. 

Additional clerk in the office of the Assistant Treasurer 
at Boston, at twelve hundred dollars per annum. 

One additional clerk of class No. 9, to be appointed by 
the Secretary of State, at fourteen hundred dollars per 
annum. 

Five additional clerks of class No. S, in the office of the 
Auditor of the Treasury for the Post Office Department, 
each, at fourteen hundred dollars per annum. 

By the act (chap. 108) making appropriations 
for certain civil expenses of the Government 
for ttys year ending the 30th June, 1858. 

An additional appraiser general to be appointed, and to 
be employed in the porta of Florida, &c., at a compensa- 
tion or two thousand five hundred dollars per annum. 

A private secretary of the President authorized, at a 
salary of two thousand five hundred dollars per annum. 

One steward of the President's household authorized to 
be appointed, at an annual salary of twelve hundred dol- 
lars. 

One messenger at the President's Mansion authorized to 
b« appointed at an annual salary of nine hundred dol- 
lars. 

Five temporary clerks authorized to be employed in the 
office of Indian afilhirs, at a compensation of foiuteen hun- 
dred doUars per annum each. 



III. — Offices, tbb salaries of which have 

BEEN INCREASED, WITH THE AMOUNT OF SUCK 
INCREASE. 

By the act (chap. ^) making appropriations for 
the support of the Military Acaaemy for the 
year ending the 30th of June, 1858. 

The master of the sword to receive one thousand five 
hundred dollars per annum, with fuel and quarters. 

By the act (chap. 55) to increase the Pay of the 
Omcers of the Army. 

The pay of each commissioned officer of the Amy. in- 
cluding military storekeeper, increased to twenty dollan 
per month ; and the cumroQtation price of officers* suboist- 
ence increased to thirty cents per ration. 

By the act (chap. 90) making appropriations for 
the current and contingent expenses of the In- 
dian Department, and for fulfilling treatv stip- 
ulations with various Indian tribes, for the 
year ending June 30, 1858. 

The salaries of the agents for the Sioux and Seminole 
Indians, fbr the Omaha agency, the Kickapoo agency, the 
Ranitas agency, and the Neosho agency, Increased from one 
thousand dollars to one thousand flve'hundred dollars. 

One second-class clerk in Indian bureau to be placed In 
the third class, (thereby increasing his salary from one 
thousand four hundred dollars to one thousand six hundred 
dollars.) 

By the act (chap. 106) making appropriations 
for the support of the Army lor the year end- 
ing the 30th June, 1858. 

The pay of each of the master armorers, at the national 
armories, to be fifteen hundred dollars per annum. 

By the act (chap. 107) making appropriations for 
the Legislative, Executive, and Judicial Ex- 
penses of Government for the year ending the 
30th June, 1858. 

Additional salary of the treasurer of the Mint at Phila- 
delphia, one thousand dollars. 

Additional salary of the treasurer of the branch Mint at 
New Orieans, five hundred dollars. 

By the act (chap. 119) to increase the Pay of the 
Cadets at the West Point Academy. 

The pay of the eadou increased to thirty doUars per 
month. 
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